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The  first  of  tho  above  series  of  works 
is  an  act  of  somewhat  tardy  justice  to  the 
great  national  Reformer  of  Switzeriand. 
It  was  hardly  to  have  been  anticipated 
that  three  centurieB  should  pass  before  the 
appearance  of  a  really  complete  edition 
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of  Zwingli's  works.  However,  the  task 
has  now  been  competently  performed ; 
and  although  we  could  have  wished  for  a 

Latin  translation  of  the  two  voltimea  of 
German  writings,  so  that  the  entire  por- 
tion might  be  intelligible  to  those  who 
could  read  three  quarters  of  the  whole, 
we  are  bound  to  speak  in  favorable  terms 
of  the  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Schuler 
and  Schulthesa  have  performed  their 
office.  The  introductory  notices  are  at 
once  terse  and  full  of  mformation ;  and 
the  collection,  especially  tinder  the  head 
of  Epistoke,  has  been  enriched  with  many 
additions.  It  was  in  this  latter  most 
unpretending  portion  of  the  volumes  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  research  was  in- 
volved ;  and  M.  Schulthess  did  not  live 
to  see  the  issue  of  the  last  volume  from 
the  press.     It  ifl  a  favorable  sign  that 
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there  should  exist  so  great  a  demand  for 
the  writings  of  the  Protestant  champion 
as  to  authoiize  such  an  undertaking. 

It  is  of  no  small  moment  to  the  know- 
ledge of  any  important  epoch,  that  we 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
lives  of  the  piincipal  actors  on  the  scene. 
Great  and  energetic  men  give  an  impulse 
to  the  events  of  their  times ;  and  this  was 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  Zwingli. 
Yet  although  he  commenced  preaching 
the  Gospel  at  so  early  a  period  as  to  make 
it  doubtful  whether  he  or  Luther  sounded 
the  first  note  of  war  against  Rome — al- 
though his  views  on  the  sacraments,  and 
other  most  important  subjects,  are  iden- 
tical with  those  held  by  a  vast  body 
amongst  ourselves  —  and  although  the 
town  of  Zurich,  of  which  he  w^as  pastor, 
became  united  to  the  English  Reformers 
by  closer  ties  than  any  other  city  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  we  beHeve  that  the 
facts  of  Zwingli's  life  are  very  little  known 
in  this  country,  as  compared  wdth  the 
fame  of  Martin  Luther.  It  will  be  from 
no  lack  of  interest  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, or  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  if 
this  reproach  be  not  largely  remedied  by 
Messrs.  Clarks'  edition  of  Christoffel's 
memoir.  But  other  lives  of  Zwingli  are 
not  wanting :  there  is  one  by  M.  Schul- 
thcss,  the  same  (unless  we  are  mistaken) 
who  was  joint  editor  of  the  works;  an- 
other, by  Hess,  had  been  given  in  an 
English  dress;  Hottinger's  admirable 
volume,  perhaps  even  now  the  most  popu- 
lar of  all  in  Switzerland,  is  a  third ;  whilst 
the  short  sketches  of  Myconius,  Zwingli's 
intimate  friend,  and  that  of  Melchior 
Adam  in  the  Vttw  Germanorum  Theologo- 
rum  are  now  lying  before  us. 

Zwingli  was  bom  at  Wildhaus,  in  the 
valley  of  Toggenburg,  on  the  first  of 
January,  1484.  His  father  was  Ammann 
or  magistrate  of  the  village ;  his  mother, 
Margaritha  Meili,  came  of  an  honorable 
family.  Eight  sons  and  two  daughters 
sprang  from  this  worthy  pair,  of  whom 
TJlrich  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth. 
The  house  of  Zwingli  was  in  good  repute 
amongst  its  neighbors,  and  to  their  free 
election  the  Ammann  owed  his  magis- 
terial rank;  whilst  two  uncles,  whose 
kindness  greatly  influenced  Zwingli's 
future  career,  were  respectively  dean  of 
Wesen  and  abbot  of  Fischingen,  in  the 
Canton  Thur^au. 

The  little  village  of  Wildhaus  lies  high 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  snow-clad  Alps. 


In  the  summer  season  its  inhabitants  drive 
their  cattle  to  the  lofliest  regions,  and, 
leaving  them  under  the  charge  of  a  few 
attendants,  hasten  to  gather  in  their 
scanty  harvest.  In  the  winter,  round  the 
blazing  log-fire,  they  recount  the  perils 
borne  in  defense  of  their  freedom,  or 
while  away  the  long  dark  hours  with  the 
strains  of  rustic  music.  Such  was  the 
mode  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago, 
such  is  their  habit  at  the  present  day. 
The  effects  of  such  an  early  training  may 
be  traced  in  Zwingli's  career.  We  are 
told  that  when  he  heard  how  their  liberty 
had  been  won  against  the  hosts  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  young  child  eagerly  seized 
a  weapon,  and  vowed  to  fight  for  home 
and  freedom :  we  know  that  he  never 
showed  any  lack  of  boldness;  that  his 
heaviest  cares  in  future  life  were  soothed 
by  his  great  musical  skill ;  and  we  may 
readily  believe  that,  as  he  owed  these 
traits  to  his  early  associations,  so  also,  (as 
Oswald  Myconius  writes,)  from  those 
sublime  mountain  hights,  which  stretch 
upwards  towards  heaven,  he  took  some- 
thing heavenly  and  divine.  Certain  it  is, 
that  at  an  early  age  the  boy  showed  a 
great  aptitude  for  learning.  He  soon 
surpassed  his  fellows  at  the  village  school 
at  Wesen,  and  was  thence  sent  to  Basle, 
where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  ot 
George  Binzli,  a  man  remarkable  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  one  ^vho 
soon  became  attached  to  his  young  pupil. 
Afler  a  three  years'  residence  at  Basle, 
Zwingli  was  removed  to  Berne,  to  attend 
the  lectures  of  Henry  Lupulus. 

The  scholastic  establishments  of  that 
period  were  not  of  a  very  satisfactory 
character.  The  masters  roamed  about  as 
vagabonds,  settling  at  any  place  where 
they  could  obtain  permission  from  the 
authorities ;  and,  for  the  most,  were  them- 
selves grossly  ignorant  of  the  topics  they 
professed  to  teach.  In  an  inscription  on 
a  painting  of  such  a  school  still  preserved 
at  Basle,  the  master  gives  the  following 
advertisement  of  his  powers :  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  who  wants  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  German  in  the  most  expeditious 
method  imaginable  ?  You  need  not  know 
a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  in  less 
than  no  time  you  shall  be  able  to  keep 
your  accounts :  and  if  any  one  is  unable 
to  learn  this,  I  agree  to  give  him  my 
lessons  for  nothing,  and  to  make  him  a 
present  besides  of  whatever  he  may  de- 
mand.    Any  shopkeeper  or  apprentice. 
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married  woman  or  maiden,  who  needs 
instruction,  let  him  knock  and  enter ;  he 
shall  be  faithfully  cared  for,  and  at  a  fair 
price.  But  boys  and  young  girls  must 
write  down  their  names  to  begin  their 
lessons  at  the  Ember  Fast-days,  since  it  is 
the  custom.  1516."  It  was  in  classes 
formed  under  such  instructors  as  these, 
where  children  and  grown-up  persons 
were  intermingled,  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  instructed. 

Above  these,  were  the  Latin  colleges 
such  as  that  to  which  Zwingli  resorted  at 
Basle.  The  masters  were  for  the  most 
part  priests,  whose  remuneration  was  pro- 
vided  for  by  some  religious  foundation, 
or  from  the  scanty  payments  of  the 
scholars.  The  educational  curriculum 
embraced  Latin  grammar,  music,  and 
dialectics;  the  latter  being  especially 
valued  as  accustoming  to  a  distinctive 
mode  of  expression,  but  which  constantly 
degenerated  into  the  most  pompous 
verbiage.  The  most  explicit  instructions 
were  laid  down  by  the  local  governments 
for  the  guidance  of  the  master,  and  the 
behavior  of  his  pupils.  He  was  to  use  his 
utmost  diligence  to  get  each  one  forward ; 
was  to  examine  them  at  convenient  inter- 
vals ;  was  to  commence  work  at  five  in 
summer,  six  in  winter ;  to  have  from  ten 
to  eleven  for  dinner,  and  to  continue 
teaching  from  thence  to  four  o'clock,  ex- 
cept on  saints'  days,  when  there  might 
be  a  half-holiday;  was  to  teach  psalms, 
chants,  canticles,  intonations,  hymns,  and 
requiems ;  and  was  to  see  that  his  pupils 
went  quietly  home,  and  did  not  become 
quarrelers,  bravadoes,  or  turbulent.  The 
pupils  were  to  speak  Latin  only,  save  in 
case  of  necessity,  in  and  out  of  school ; 
they  were  to  behave  with  decency  and 
reverence  in  the  church,  belfry,  cemetery, 
etc.,  and  were  not  to  touch  or  climb  upon 
any  of  these  ecclesiastical  appurtenances. 
To  fight  with  their  book-bags,  or  to  tear 
their  clothes,  or  to  throw  stones,  was 
strictly  forbidden.  For  disobedience  they 
might  be  birched;  but  the  master  was 
forbidden  to  hit  them  on  the  head,  be- 
cause, since  they  were  young,  it  might 
injure  their  memory. 

In  those  days  the  rod  was  the  essential 
instrument  of  discipline.  There  was  no 
sparing  it  and  spoiling  the  child.  There 
was  an  annual  fete  observed  even  some 
time  after  the  period  of  the  Reformation, 
called  the  "  procession  of  the  rods."  On 
a  fine  summer's  day,  the  school  children 


went  in  a  body  to  the  woods,  and,  having 
there  cut  plants  of  birch  rods,  they  re- 
turned with  their  spoils,  singing  a  song, 
the  burden  of  which  was,  that  the  birch 
was  the  appointed  means  of  directing 
children  in  the  right  path,  and  that  they 
accordingly  presented  a  voluntary  offer- 
ing of  this  necessary  and  useful  imple- 
ment. 

But,  despite  this  seeming  severity,  a 
frightful  laxity  prevailed  in  the  manage- 
ment of  most  schools.  The  scholars 
wandered  from  place  to  place  under  the 
pretext  of  seeking  for  instruction,  but 
really  in  order  that  they  might  lead  a 
dissolute  and  vagabond  life.  In  these 
wandering  troops  the  eldest  and  strongest 
ruled;  and  often,  after  having  induced 
some  younger  children  to  join  them  under 
a  promise  of  aid  in  their  studies,  no  sooner 
had  they  crossed  the  frontiers  of  their 
canton  than  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
become  the  servants  of  their  teachers,  and 
beg  or  steal  provisions  for  them.  Hot- 
tinger  mentions  the  diary  of  a  young 
Valaisan,  who  in  his  ninth  year  so  attach- 
ed himself  to  an  older  student,  and  was 
compelled  to  follow  him  through  Germany 
and  Poland,  without  learning  even  how 
to  read ;  and  who  did  not  find  any  oppor- 
tunity to  teach  himself  for  nine  years. 
This  person  describes  the  miseries  he 
endured,  sleeping  in  winter  on  the  bare 
boards  of  a  school-house,  and  in  summer 
in  the  long  grass  of  the  church-yards. 
When  a  band  of  scholars  passed  by,  woe 
to  the  fowls,  and  eggs,  ana  fruit  trees  in 
the  neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  peas- 
ants let  loose  their  dogs  upon  their  heels ; 
sometimes  they  entertained  them,  listened 
to  the  stoiy  of  their  adventures,  and 
joined  in  their  debaucheries;  sometimes 
a  pedagogue  appeared,  strongly  supported 
by  a  body-guard  of  attendants,  who  drove 
them  into  the  school-room :  in  this  latter 
case,  the  rebels  would  load  their  pockets 
with  stones,  and  commence  such  an  attack 
upon  the  enemy,  that  the  police  had  to 
interfere. 

Such  were  many  of  the  schools  ot 
Switzerland  in  the  day  of  Zwingli's  child- 
hood ;  but,  by  his  uncle's  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  master,  he  was  preserved  from 
such  evil  influence.  His  mind  was  soon 
so  imbued  with  a  passion  for  study,  that 
when  he  passed  from  Berne  to  Vienna, 
and  at  the  latter  place  gained  his  first 
knowledge  of  Greek  litei*ature,  (though 
I  at  present  only  through  the  medium  of  a 
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translation,)  his  entbusiasm  knew  no 
bounds.  At  Vienna  be  first  met  with 
Vadian  and  Florian,  who  were  so  long  his 
intimate  friends,  and  withFaber  and  John 
von  Eck,  the  futm*e  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Reformation :  for  the  present,  however, 
the  young  men  were  all  cordial  enough 
to  one  another.  We  are  told,  that  from 
the  excesses  and  immoralities  of  Vienna 
Zwingli  and  some  of  his  friends  were  kept 
by  their  passion  for  music,  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  which  they  passed  their 
evenings  together.  From  Vienna,  and 
the  fruitless  study  of  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, Zwingli  returned  once  more  to 
Basle,  where  new  life  and  energy  were 
beginning  to  spring  up  under  the  teaching 
of  Wittenbach.  From  him  probably 
Zwingli  first  learned  to  turn  from  the 
barren  deserts  of  the  scholastic  wisdom 
to  the  living  fountain  of  God's  word. 
"  The  time  is  not  fer  distant,"  the  master 
used  to  cry,  "  when  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy will  be  swept  away,  and  the  old  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  established  in  its  room 
on  the  foundation  of  holy  writ.  Absolu- 
tion is  a  Romish  cheat,  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  only  payment  for  our  sins."  Such 
words  sank  deep  into  the  heart  of  more 
than  one  hearer;  at  any  rate  they  had 
their  effect  on  Zwingli,  and  on  Leo  Juda. 
True  it  is,  that  Zwingli  was  as  yet  ignor- 
ant of  saving  truth  ;  but  there  were  not 
wanting  fine  features  in  his  character  at 
this  period.  He  took  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  out  of  deference  to  common 
prejudice,  but  he  would  never  employ  the 
title.  "  One,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  is  our 
Master,  even  Christ." 

In  the  year  1 506,  being  then  twenty- 
two,  Zwingli  quitted  Basle  a  second  time. 
The  Independent  community  of  Glarus 
claimed  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
minister,  and  although  Zwingli  was  not 
yet  in  priest's  orders,  they  chose  him  to 
this  important  post ;  his  election  being  in 
all  probability  due  to  the  influence  of  his 
uncle,  the  dean  of  Wesen,  and  to  that  of 
his  fi'iends  at  Glarus.  He  was  accordingly 
ordained  by  the  bishop  of  Constance; 
and,  after  preaching  his  first  sermon  at 
Rapperschwyl,  whose  name  is  rendered 
familiar  to  tourists  by  its  long  bridge 
across  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  he  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

It  may  be  remarked  of  almost  all  great 
men  in  the  world's  history,  that  they  have 
owed  their  renown  more  to  their  energy 
and  untiring  application  to  the  duties  of 


the  position  which  they  have  from  time 
to  time  been  called  upon  to  fill,  than  to 
any  fortunate  concurrence  of  events 
which  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  their  abilities.  Great  men,  it 
has  been  well  said,  do  not  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities— Ihey  make  them.  We  are  not, 
of  course,  denying  that  God  fits  his 
instruments  for  the  purposes  which  he 
intends  to  carry  out  through  theii*  agency, 
and  that  he  can  effect  this  fitness  in  a 
brief  season  ;  but  this  is  not  God's  general 
mode  of  dealing  with  mankind.  At  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,  instructed  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Rabbis,  after  the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
imbued  with  heathen  literature,  such  was 
the  preparatory  training  that  fitted  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  his  future 
career.  Brought  up  from  his  childhood 
until  forty  years  old  in  the  court  of  Pha- 
raoh, learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  with  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  meditate  and  digest  his  know- 
ledge in  the  land  of  Midian — thus  it  was 
that  a  legislator  was  provided  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  into  the  promised  land. 
So  too,  the  year  before  Zwingli's  call  to 
Glainis,  Luther  had  entered  the  cell  of  the 
Augustine  monastery  at  Erfurt,  and  in  his 
long  internal  struggle  with  the  sin  of  his 
own  heart,  in  the  constant  study  of  God's 
revealed  truth,  and  in  the  duties  of  pastor 
and  vicar-general  of  his  order,  went 
through  a  novitiate  of  fourteen  years' 
duration,  before  he  came  forth  to  defy 
Romish  authority  by  buraing  the  Pope's 
bull.  And  we  may  trace  a  like  course  of 
previous  drilling  for  his  future  warfare  in 
Zwingli's  career.  Although  he  had  little 
taste  for  its  barren  subtleties,  Zwingli  had 
painfiilly  and  accurately  mastered  point 
by  point  all  the  minutim  of  the  schools, 
whilst  at  Vienna,  so  as  to  be  a  fit  match 
for  the  acutest  dialectician ;  and  now  he 
entered  on  his  new  sphere  with  a  like 
energy,  determined  not  to  be  contented 
with  a  mere  perfunctory  performance  of 
the  duties  of  his  oflice,  but  in  all  things, 
as  far  as  man  could,  to  prove  himself  a 
pastor  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed. 
He  now,  therefore,  applied  himself  intently 
to  study,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in 
preaching — especially  to  the  study  of 
Holy  Writ,  which  as  yet  he  only  read  in 
the  Latin  version  :  he  labored  diligently 
to  develop  his  powers  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  to  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
sacred  things,   on  which  those    powers 
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when  developed  might  be  exercised  ;  "  for 
be  was  well  aware,"  writes  his  friend  My- 
eonius,  "how  much  he  must  know  to  whom 
the  flock  of  Christ  is  intrusted."  One 
noble  resolve  filled  his  soul  as  he  jour- 
neyed on :  "  I  \nll  be  upright  and  true 
before  God  in  every  situation  of  life  in 
which  the  hand  of  the  Lord  may  place  me. 
Hypocrisy  and  lying  are  worse  than  steal- 
ing. Man  is  in  nothing  brought  so  much 
to  resemble  God  as  by  truth.  Lying  is 
the  beginning  of  all  evil.  Glorious  is  the 
truth ;  full  of  majesty  ;  commanding  even 
the  respect  of  the  wicked."  And  his 
conduct  accorded  with  this  profession. 
It  is  a  fine  picture,  this,  of  his  young 
manly  heart  in  all  the  bright  glow  of  its 
early  vigor.  Full  of  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, of  steady  application  and  high 
resolve,  and  yet  without  one  tinge  of 
affectation,  without  any  taint  of  the  asce- 
ticism so  common  in  his  day — bright- 
hearted,  high-spirited,  with  a  flow  of  good 
humor  almost  to  gayety ;  at  one  time 
charmed  with  a  new  book  or  new  branch 
of  study,  at  another  (as,  indeed,  his  whole 
life  long)  indulging  his  passionate  love  for 
music— it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  cha- 
racter  with  more  amiable  natural  traits 
than  was  that  of  the  young  parson  of 
Glarus. 

But  the  picture  has  its  dark  side — why 
should  we  hide  it?  The  sins  of  such 
men  are  beacons  to  us  all,  and,  by  bring- 
ing out  more  plainly  the  common  weak- 
ness of  humanity,  lead  us  to  see  more 
clearly  the  grace  by  which  alone  we  can 
be  presei'ved.  In  Zwingli's  day  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sexes  was  most  disorderly. 
A  gross  licentiousness  characterized  the 
Swiss  population,  and  from  this  the  clergy 
were  not  free.  Bound  to  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy, the  priest  only  swore  to  observe 
chastity  8ofar  as  it  was  possible  to  human 
weaJciiess^  and  a  very  liberal  intei-pretation 
was  put  upon  this  saving  clause.  In  this 
regard,  as  in  every  other,  Zwingli  had 
determined,  so  he  himself  writes,  to  live 
holily ;  but  he  fell,  not  grossly,  as  the 
world  then  judged,  but  inexcusably  in  the 
sight  of  God.  "  By  prayer  and  by  dili- 
gent study  he  succeeded  in  subduing  this 
enemy  too,  after  in  faith  he  had  laid  hold 
on  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save  even  in  the 
weakest."  It  is  characteristic  of  his  truth- 
fulness that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  his 
incontinency  to  his  own  confession  :  he 
would  not  appear  better  than  he  really  was. 

Yet  danger  was  approaching  in  another 


quarter,  and  in  a  more  seductive  form. 
The  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  plainly  contrary 
to  a  life  of  faith  ;  the  pride  of  life,  when 
joined  to  a  priestly  career,  is  a  bait  that 
is  far  more  skillfully  disguised.  Among 
the  most  influential  men  both  in  Switzer- 
land and  at  Rome  was  Cardinal  Schinner, 
a  man  of  no  mean  powers,  who  had  raised 
himself  from  being  a  herd-boy  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  temporal  and  spiritual  prince. 
He  was  at  this  time  papal  nuncio  in  Switz- 
erland, and  labored,  and  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  induce  the  Swiss  to  enlist  under 
the  Pope's  banner,  and  expel  the  French 
from  Italy.  The  rising  fame  of  Zwingli, 
and  his  poverty,  marked  him  out  as  a 
fitting  agent  to  further  the  Papal  inter- 
ests, and  Schinner  told  him  that,  in  re- 
turn for  his  exertions  on  their  behalf,  a 
pension  of  fifly  florins  would  be  supplied 
to  further  his  studies.  Zwingli  at  once 
repudiated  the  contract.  But  the  temp- 
tation was  intensely  powerful.  What  a 
marked  act  of  grace  to  a  poor  Swiss  priest 
less  than  thirty  years  old  !  What  a 
career  seemed  before  him  exemplified,  far 
more  strongly  than  words  could  have  im- 
pressed it,  in  the  actual  success  of  Schin- 
ner himself.  But  the  love  of  truth  pre- 
vaUed !  He  did  not,  indeed,  at  that  time, 
think  it  unbecoming  to  receive  money 
from  the  Pope,  but  he  told  his  envoys  in 
explicit  terms  they  were  not  to  fancy  that 
he  would  for  their  money  withhold  one 
iota  of  the  truth,  let  them  give  or  retain 
it  as  they  pleased.  The  truth  of  his 
avowal  was  soon  manifested.  His  voice 
was  raised  loudly  against  the  system  then 
becoming  prevalent  with  the  Swiss,  of 
hiring  themselves  out  as  mercenaries  ;  as 
a  Christian,  he  felt  the  wickedness  of  shed- 
ding blood  for  payment  in  another's 
quarrel :  as  a  patriot,  he  foresaw  the  evils 
that  would  result  from  the  receipt  of 
pensions  paid  by  foreign  sovereigns,  whose 
interests  might  be  opposed  to  that  of 
Switzerland.  His  opposition  was  unpop- 
ular ;  but  no  one  can  question  his  bold- 
ness or  his  judgment  in  adopting  the  side 
he  took. 

In  1513  Zwingli  began  to  study  Greek. 
He  acquired  it  rapidly  and  unaided  by  a 
master ;  but  such  was  his  application,  that 
he  wrote  out  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  memory.  Presently  he 
followed  the  same  course  with  the  rest  of 
the  New  Testament.*    And  now  a  flood 

•  Myconius,  cap.  iv. 
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of  light  was  poured  in  upon  his  soul.  The 
great  means  of  regeneration  was  em- 
ployed, and  it  began  to  tell,  especially  as 
he  abandoned  other  commentaries  to 
which  he  had  been  much  devoted,  and 
began  to  compare  Scripture  with  Scrip- 
ture. Learning  from  St.  Peter  that  no 
Scripture  is  of  any  private  intei'pretation, 
he  became  earnest  in  prayer  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and,  as  he  asked, 
it  was  granted  him  ever  more  and  more 
to  understand  its  meaning.  Thus  he 
learned  how  Rome's  claim  to  unchangea- 
bleness  is  unfounded,  and  that  God's 
word  alone  is  eternal :  other  indications 
confirmed  this  conviction.  He  found  an 
old  Liturgy,  which  ordered  the  Eucharist 
to  be  delivered  in  both  kinds.  He  fell  in 
with  the  Litany  of  Ambrose,  once  used  at 
Milan,  and  differing  from  the  Roman. 
We  have  been  taught  these  truths  from 
our  childhood,  and  can  hardly  realize  their 
influence  over  one  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  belief  of  Rome's  infallibility.  As 
the  light  dawned,  how  often  he  must  have 
hesitated,  wondering  whether  it  was  in- 
deed the  true  Sun  shining  out,  or  the 
glare  of  some  destructive  fire  that  would 
consume  all  faith  in  things  Divine,  or  the 
false  glitter  of  some  will-o'-the-wisp  emit- 
ted from  the  quagmires  of  heresy,  that 
bugbear  of  Romanism !  In  the  Archi- 
teks  Zwingli  has  himself  described  the 
difliculty  which  at  this  period  pressed  on 
his  mind.  Persuaded  as  he  was  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  to  which  of  its  ex- 
ponents should  he  turn  ?  To  those  that 
at  its  origin  were  held  to  be  taught  in 
heavenly  wisdom  ?  or  to  those  who,  claim- 
mg  to  be  their  descendants,  now  exhibit 
folly  ?  "  Every  one  who  is  not  a  fool  or 
altogether  brutish  will  answer  to  them 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  has  enlightened." 
Henceforward  he  applied  every  doctrine 
to  the  touchstone  of  God's  word :  if  he 
found  it  could  bear  the  brightness  of  that 
stone,  he  accepted  it ;  if  not,  he  cast  it 
away.  Here  is  the  whole  principle  of 
Protestant  truth  admitted.  All  subse- 
quent changes  were  but  the  result  of  its 
application  to  the  different  questions  that 
from  time  to  time  arose. 

It  is  in  strange  contrast  with  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had  thus  taken,  that  Zwingli 
should  have  been  soon  after  summoned  to 
become  preacher  at  the  abbey  of  Ein- 
eiedeln.  In  no  place  throughout  all  Switz- 
erland had  tradition  more  successfully 
usurped  the  place  of  God's  truth ;  in  no 


place  were  the  tenets  of  Romanism  more 
flagrantly  displayed.  The  Convent  of 
Benedictines  of  Einsiedeln  professed  to 
owe  its  origin  to  an  anchorite  of  the 
eighth  century ;  and  its  image  of  the 
Black  Virgin,  the  great  object  to  adore 
which  pilgrims  assembled  from  every 
quarter,  had  been  the  most  precious  pos- 
session of  its  founder.  Meinrad  —  such 
was  the  pious  hermit's  name  —  was  a  man 
of  noble  birth,  who  had  retired  from  the 
world  to  his  solitary  cell,  but  whose  re- 
putation for  sanctity  and  'wisdom  deprived 
him  of  the  solitude  for  which  he  longed  : 
driven  from  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of 
Zurich  by  crowds  of  intrusive,  though  ad- 
miring, visitors,  he  had  selected  Ein- 
siedeln, which  was  then  skirted  by  the 
Black  Forest,  as  a  more  inaccessible  abode. 
Still  the  fame  of  the  monk  increased,  until 
after  a  residence  of  six  years  at  his  new 
home,  passed  in  austerities  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  mysteries  and  of  the 
grandeurs  of  Mary,  he  fell  a  victim  to  two 
robbers,  who  murdered  him  under  the 
expectation  of  finding  vast  treasures  con- 
cealed within  his  cell.  But  the  death  of 
the  holy  man  did  not  deprive  the  spot  of 
its  reputation  ;  it  was  but  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  miracles.  Unseen  the 
murderers  had  been  by  human  eye,  but 
St.  Meinrad,  like  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,  had  friends  among  the  birds  of 
the  air.  Two  ravens  pursued  the  assas- 
sins, followed  them  with  cries  as  far  as 
Zurich,  and,  having  even  forced  their  way 
through  the  windows  of  the  auherge  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  harassed 
them  without  cessation,  until  the  strange 
sight  attracted  attention,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  men  confessed  their  crime.  To 
this  day  the  monastery  has  two  ravens  on 
its  escutcheon. 

For  forty  years  the  cell  remained  un- 
tenanted, although  an  object  of  venera- 
tion to  the  surrounding  people ;  when  a 
canon  of  Strasburg,  the  future  Saint  Ben- 
non,  established  a  fraternity  of  anchorites 
upon  this  hallowed  spot.  Their  leader 
was  indeed  for  a  time  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Metz ;  but  his  holy  ardor  and 
efforts  to  reform  the  manners  of  hb  flock 
so  inflamed  them  against  him  that  they 
rose  in  insurrection,  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
expelled  him  from  the  city.  Then  the 
saint,  now  doubly  venerated  for  his  piety 
and  misfortunes,  returned  to  his  former 
retreat,  and  was  soon  surrounded  by 
numerous    imitators,    whose    cells    were 
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scattered  about  the  place.     Another  saint  and  which  are  sold  there  in  large  numbers 

from  Strasburg,  Eberhard  by  name,  gath-  to  the  thronging  devotees.     If  the  story 

ered  these  dispersed  hermits  into  a  smgle  of  the  abbey,  taken  from  these  authorized 

body,  placed  them  under  the  Benedictine  volumes,  is  so  plainly  promulgated  in  this 

rule,  and  built  a  house  for  their  reception,  day,  how  much  credence  must  it  have  ob- 

To  construct  the  chapel  was  a  far  more  tained  in   that    more    benighted    time  ! 

important  work :    on  the  very  spot   on  Thousands,  indeed,  then,  as  now,  came 

which  Meinrad's  oratory  once  had  stood,  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  their  long 

with  the  very  same  image  of  black  wood  travels  and  painful  endurance  to  reach  the 

before  which  he  once  had  knelt,  was  the  abbey  showing  how  fully  they  believed  in 

temple  raised.     The  day  was  fixed  for  its  the  pretentious  and  blasphemous  inscrip- 

consecration.     On  the  eve  preceding,  the  tion  over  its  gateway  :  "  Here  is  complete 

bishop  of  Constance  arrived  with  a  goodly  absolution  for  the  guilt  and  punishment 

body  of  knights,  and  accompanied  by  Ul-  of  sin." 

ric,  prelate  of  Augsburg.     It  was  Septem-  Most    valuable    must,  however,    have 

ber  fourteenth,  a.d.  948 ;  all  was  prepared  been  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  the 

for  the  morrow's  solemn  service.     At  mid-  preacher  of  showing  to  his  hearers  a  more 

night  the  bishop  and  monks  went  down  excellent  way  ;  and  of  this  he  availed  him- 

to  the  church,  and   engaged  in  prayer,  self  fully.     To  maintain  the  delusions  of 

On  a  sudden  they  saw  the  chapel  illumined  the  place  was  admirably  calculated  to  en- 

by  a  heavenly  light.     Christ  himself  and  rich  the  cloister  ;  and  the  burden  of  most 

the  four  evangelSts  were  at  the  high  altar,  sermons  had  been  the  efficacy  of  the  pil- 

perfonning  the   service  of  consecration,  grimage,  and  the  miracles  performed  by 

Angels  scattered  a  thousand  perfumes  on  the  Black  Virgin.     But  now  a  new  doc- 

lefl  and  right ;  St.  Peter  and  St.  Gregory,  trine  was  proclaimed, 
each  in  his  pontifical  robes,  assisted  ;  and 

before  the  altar  was  the  Virgin  Mother,  u  c  (j^j ,  t^^  preacher  cried,  *  is  every  where 

resplendent  as  the  dawn ;  celestial  choirs,  present,  and  wherever  we  call  upon  him  in 

led  by  the  archangel  Michael,  made  the  spirit  and  in  truth,  he  answers  us  in  the  words : 

arches   ring   to   angelic   strains,  and    St.  **  Here  I  am."    Those,  then,  who  bind  the  grace 

Stephen   and   St.   Lawrence,   the    proto-  of  God  to  particular  localities,  are  altogether 

martyr  deacons,  performed  the  functions  perverse  and  foolish ;  nay,  it  is  not  onl^  foolish 

befitting  their   order.      The   bishop    re-  f°^  perverse  to  do  so,  W  anti-Chnstian ;  for 

i^'                  4.- 11    1           4.1,           i  J  they  represent  the  grace  of  God  as  more  easily 

mamed  in  prayer  till  eleven  the  next  day,  ^  ^^  l^^:^^^^  ^^|  cheaper  in  one  place  than 

astonished  at  the  unusual  appantion  ;  but  in  another ;  which  is  nothing  but  to  limit  the 

those  who  had  not  been  present,  believed  grace  of  God,  and  take  it  captive,  not  letting  it 

him  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  be  known  how  free  it  is.     God  is  in  every  part 

and  persuaded  him  to  proceed  with  the  of  the  earth  where  he  is  called  upon,  present 

consecration.     The  prelate  yielded  most  ^^^  ready  to  hear  our  prayers  and  to  help  us. 

reluctantly,  and  had  commenced  the  serv-  Wherefore  Paul  says :  "  I  will  therefore  that 

;^..  ^ri.^..  i^v  I  ««^*i.^,.  ^^^A\ «« 4.  men  pray  every  where,  likewise  also  the  women." 

ice,  when  lo !  another  prodigy — an  unut-  mu„*  ,•„  "L^  ^JL  ♦^  i,«™  *u«4.  n^A  :«  ««*  «,^«« 

^    ' , ,       ^             «  „         ^  II     ^"^       ^  Ihat  IS,  we  are  to  know  that  uod  is  not  more 

terabe  stupor   fell  on  all  present,   as    a  gracious  in  one  place  than  in  another.     Finally, 

superhuman  voice  filled  the  air  with  cries  Christ  calls  such  people  as  bind  God  to  that 

of^  "  Brother,  cease.     The  chapel  has  been  place  false  Christians ;  that  is.  Antichrist    **  For 

divinely  consecrated."  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets," 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  place  to  which  etc.     "  Wherefore,  if  they  shall  say  to  you,  Be- 

the  Swiss  Reformer  was  now  bending  his  ^"^^^y  ^?  ^^  in  the  desert,  go  not  forth :  behold 

steps.     The  legend  had  been  recognized  ^^^f  the  secret  chamber,  believe  it  not" 

vxu-D       1°      ^         jiiii^x         J.  O  GJod  I  who  else  IS  a  hypocritical  Chnstian  but 

by  the  Papal  court,  and  aU  doubt^  as  to  ^he  Pope,  who  exalts  himself  in  the  place  of 

Its  authenticity  removed  by  a  Bull  of  Fope  Christ,  and  says  he  has  his  power  ?    So  he 

Leo  yilL,  which  was  confirmed  by  several  binds  God  to  Rome   and   other   sanctuaries, 

of  his  successors  in  the  apostolic  chair.  Thus  they  bring  money  in  enormous  quantities 

Indulgences,  privileges,  absolution    from  to  enrich  holy  places ;  which,  in  case  of  need, 

crimes  and  penalties,   were    abundantly  might  well  be  applied  to  our  temporal  advantage 

promised   to  those  who  should  visit  the  And  just  in  such  places  is  more  wantonness  j^d 

ru«^««  ^^A  ^^«^««„  ^\.^\^  «;„«      xr^^  «,««,,  vice  perpetrated  than  anywhere  else.     He  who 

shnne  and  confess  their  s  ns      Not  many  bribes  to  man  the  power  to  forgive  sins  bks- 

months  since,  we  were  at  the  spot,  and  phemes  God ;  and  great  evil  has  sprung  from 

there  purchased  the  two  volunaes  which  this  source,  so  that  some,  whose  eyes  the  Popes 

close  the  list  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  blinded,  have  imagined  they  had  their  sins 
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forgiven  by  sinful  men.  In  tbis  manner  €k>d 
himself  had  been  hid  from  them.  To  ascribe 
to  man  the  power  to  forgiye  sins  is  idolatry ; 
for  what  is  idolatry  but  the  ascription  of  the 
Diyine  honor  to  men,  or  the  giving  to  the 
creature  that  which  is  Grod's?'  " — Christoffel^ 
pp.  25,  26. 

Nor  was  Zwingli  satisfied  with  attack- 
ing the  special  form  of  error  developed  in 
the  pilgrimages  to  Einsiedeln :  he  laid  axe 
to  tne  root  of  the  evil,  and  denounced 
that  Virgin-worship  which  was  then,  as 
now,  the  crying  abomination  of  Roman- 
ism. He  protested  in  every  way,  and 
with  every  kind  of  argument,  against  such 
adoration.  .He  urged  that  no  creature 
was  intended  to  receive  it ;  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  warned  the  Lycians  against 
such  a  practice ;  that  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Gospels,  and  our  Lord's  mode  of  ad- 
dressing his  mother,  was  discordant  with 
any  such  conception ;  that  it  must  be 
most  distasteful  to  the  Virgin  herself. 
She  would  say :  "I  am  no  goddess,  nor 
any  source  of  blessing ;  ....  ye  think  ye 
honor  me  by  worship,  ye  do  greatly  dis- 
honor me.  Worship  is  to  be  paid  to  none 
but  the  one  living  and  true  God." 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  of 
this  preaching  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such 
a  spot.  There  were  gathered  there  at 
the  fete  of  the  angel- consecration,  and, 
indeed,  through  the  whole  year,  great 
crowds  of  hearers  from  every  quarter. 
Even  now,  when  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation are  so  widely  spread,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pilgrims  visit 
annually  this  ancient  shrine.  On  every 
one  of  the  many  paths  intersecting  the 
plain  of  Einsiedeln  may  be  seen  small 
bands  of  devotees  clothed  in  every  variety 
of  costume,  marching  often  painfully  and 
wearily  along  to  the  low  chant  of  some 
penitential  psalm,  and  telling  their  beads 
as  they  wend  on  their  journey.  And 
when  they  were  gathered  at  the  pulpit's 
foot,  and  stood  in  a  picturesque  and  mot- 
ley crowd,  what  strange  but  heart-stirring 
doctrines  would  they  hear,  and  bear  away 
to  their  distant  homes — to  remote  villages 
of  Normandy  and  Picardy,  to  the  far-away 
towns  of  Northern  Germany !  The  bold 
Tyrolese,  the  swarthy  Bohemian,  the  free- 
hearted Hungarian,  (for  all  these  resorted 
to  the  place,)  would  tell,  and  did  tell, 
that  it  was  no  longer  to  be  believed  that 
men  needed  by  long  travel  to  reach  the 
throne  of  grace,  but  in  every  place,  with- 
out saintly  intervention  or  costly  offering, 


those  that  sought  should  surely  find  God, 
and  peace  with  him,  not  through  Mary, 
but  through  her  blessed  Son.  So  great 
was  the  impression  made,  that  many  were 
awakened  to  serious  inquiry.  Some  em- 
braced the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  re- 
turned bearing  away  the  gifts  which  had 
been  intended  for  the  image ;  others  were 
aiTested  on  their  way  and  turned  back 
without  completing  their  pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile  the  preacher's  fame  reached 
Rome;  and  even  as  he  was  denouncing 
the  Papacy,  Zwingli  received  a  most  cour- 
teous and  flattering  letter,  creating  him 
an  acolyte  chaplain  of  the  Papal  chair; 
and,  with  many  expressions  of  approba- 
tion, counseling  him,  by  his  good  offices 
to  the  see  of  Rome,  to  merit  further  testi- 
monies of  the  Pope's  favor. 

After  a  residence  of  about  two  years  at 
Einsiedeln,  the  office  oi  Lent  priest,  or 
parish  minister,  of  Zurich  became  vacant, 
and  Zwingli  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
canons  if  he  had  any  desire  to  succeed 
him.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  His 
friend  Myconius  and  others  worked  day 
and  night  to  secure  his  election,  and 
their  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 
Zwingli  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1618. 

It  was  no  secret  in  the  town  of  Zurich 
that  a  fresh  mode  of  instruction  would  be 
commenced  by  the  new  parish  priest.  In 
reply  to  the  address  introductory  to  his 
installation,  Zwingli  gave  his  hearers 
plainly  to  understand  his  intention  to 
preach  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ,  folio w- 
mg  the  order. of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
Nothing  can  enable  us  better  to  realize 
the  state  of  things  in  Zurich  than  the 
effect  produced  by  this  announcement. 
One  party  was  filled  with  joyous  hope; 
the  other,  depressed  with  serious  alarm. 
To  what  purpose,  argued  the  latter,  to 
make  such  innovations  ?  This  exposition 
of  Scripture  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  To  this  the  other  side  replied,  that 
it  was  not  an  innovation  so  to  preach  —  it 
was  but  following  in  the  good  old  paths 
which  the  fathers  had  trod,  and  which  the 
saints  of  the  Church  had  commended  by 
their  example ;  and  they  cited  the  hom- 
ilies of  Chrysostom  on  Matthew,  and 
Augustine  on  St.  John.  Men's  minds, 
however,  wore  on  the  alert,  and  felt  that 
they  were  on  the  threshold  of  great 
events.  These  half-uttered  expressions  of 
disapprobation  were  but  the  mutterings 
of  distant  thunder  that  precede  the  storm. 
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The  contest  was  likely  to  be  a  severe  voices.  The  French  and  Italians  were 
one  in  every  sense  ;  and  the  fidelity  with  intriguing  for  support  and  for  mercenaiy 
which  Zwingli  attacked  all  kinds  of  exist-  troops  from  Switzerland,  and  Zwingli's 
ing  vice  was  sure  to  raise  a  host  of  patriotic  denunciations  of  their  proposals 
enemies.  Certain  elements  of  populanty  roused  the  enmity  of  all  who  were  in  the 
were  not  wanting  to  the  Reformer.  As  pay  of  either  party,  or  who  expected  to 
a  preacher  he  had  an  agreeable  delivery,  heap  a  hai-vest  of  foreign  gold.  With 
a  well-modulated,  deep-toned  voice,  easy  these  were  leagued  all  the  idle  and  disso- 
action.  His  language  was  simple,  popular,  lute,  whose  lives  he  reproved ;  all  the 
and  dignified ;  clear  in  exposition,  serious  priests  and  monks  who  had  neither  piety 
and  fatherly  in  reproof,  affectionate  in  nor  leaniing,  and  felt  that  their  livelihood 
warning.  He  spoke  as  one  in  eaniest,  was  in  danger ;  and  besides,  and  more 
and  his  sermons  had  all  the  authority  de-  than  all,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose 
rived  from  an  ample  acquaintance  with  authority  was  imperiled,  supported,  we 
the  word  of  God.  And  although  he  may  well  believe,  by  some  who  were  con- 
spared  neither  prince  nor  peasant,  neither  scientiously  feai-fiil  of  the  results  of  the 
secret  nor  open  sin,  he  had  withal  a  tender  new  teachings,  and  by  all  the  authority  of 
consideration  for  the  intellectual  and  spir-  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  a  most  un- 
itual  deficiencies  of  his  hearers ;  and  he  equal  struggle  to  all  outward  appearance, 
conjured  more  advanced  Christians  not  waged  by  a  single  man  against  enemies, 
to  be  over-hasty  in  proposing  any  change,  many  of  whom  were  hampered  by  no 
"  if  for  no  other  reason  but  this  —  that  scruples  in  the  mode  of  their  opposition, 
they  might  prove  that  they  were  Christ-  At  one  time  they  employed  open  violence ; 
ians  indeed,  by  the  patience  with  which  at  another,  plotted  for  his  secret  assassina- 
they  bore,  for  the  sake  of  the  weak,  that  tion.  Then,  when  these  attempts  failed, 
which,  according  to  the  strict  law  of  and  the  Pope's  sentence  of  excommunica- 
Christ,  they  ought  not  to  bear,"  This  tion  had  been  pronounced  against  Luther, 
union  of  courage  with  moderation  and  they,  tried  to  resuscitate  the  old  prejudice 
delicacy  of  feeling  was  traceable  through  against  heretics,  and  called  him  Luther's 
his  whole  career,  and  especially  appeared  imitator  and  scholar, 
in  his  preaching.  "  Never,"  says  My-  The  reply  to  this  last  accusation  is  in- 
conius,  with  a  little  of  the  exaggeration  teresting,  as  deciding  the  question  as  to 
of  a  dear  friend,  "  had  there  been  seen  a  what  Zwingli  owed  to  Luther,  and  the 
priest  in  the  pulpit  with  such  imposing  ap-  conflicting  claims  of  the  partisans  of  either 
pearance  and  *  commanding  power ;  so  Reformer,  as  to  which  commenced  the 
that  you  were  irresistibly  led  to  believe  work  of  Reformation, 
that  a  man  from  the  apostolic  times  was 
standing  before  you."  "  Before  a  single  individual,"  said  Zwingli, 

To  estimate  the  need  there  was  of  such  "  ^^  our  part  of  the  country  even  heard  of  the 

an  union  of  prudence  with  fidelity,  it  may  ^V^."^®  ^^  ^^,^J|^<^^»  ^  ^®f?5  ^^?fu*'^^n^l  ^^T* ' 
1.^  T^^n  ♦rv  «o„«.s  ^^«  «  w.^«,^«4  ^La  ^^«  this  was  m  the  year  1616.  Who  called  me  then 
be  well  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  con-  ^  Lutheran?  When  Luther^s  Exposition  of  the 
Mder  the  position  of  things  at  Zurich.  L^^d's  Prayer  appeared,  it  so  happened  that  I 
Ihe  affairs  of  the  town  and  canton  were  had  shortly  before  preached  from  Matthew  on 
ruled  by  a  Council  elected  by  the  body  of  the  same  prayer.  Well,  some  good  folks,  who 
the  people,  and  greatly  under  the  in-  every  where  found  my  thoughts  in  Luther's 
fluence  therefore  of  popular  opinion  in  all  work,  would  hardly  believe  that  I  had  not  writ- 
domestic  policy  ;  whilst  in  matters  foreign  H"  5^^^  book  myself;  they  fancied  that,  being 

and  ecclesiastic  they  had  been  wont  to  it^T^l!' P?*  f  V"^  Vi?™'  n  !^  ^    tK     «^^^^^ 

n       1    .     ^,                  ^        »         J*  ^x,      r>\  of  Luther  instead.     Who  called  me  then  a  fol- 

bend  to  the  common  voice  ot   the  Con-  j^^^^   ^^  L^^^er?    How  comes    it  that  the 

lederation,  and  to  the  acknowledged  rule  Romish  cardinals  and  legates,  who  were  at  that 

of  the  bishop  of  Constance.     As  Zwingli  very  time  in  Zurich,  never  reproached  me  with 

was  without  material  authority,  the  re-  being  a  Lutheran,  until  they  had  declared  Lu- 

forms  he  desired  could  only  be   legally  ther  a  heretic,  which,  however,  they  could  never 

effected  by  the  agency  of  the  Council ;  ™ake  him  ?    When  they  branded  him  a  heretic, 

and  it  was  essential  that  some  considera-  '^  ^^  ^*^^"  ^^^  ^^®  ^^^^  ^f™^  ^^^^  exclaimed  I 

ble  portion  of  the  citizens  should  sunport  -«  LKaT'^oV  you^S:^^ Lu^erri 

him,  before  that  body  could  be  induced  answer,  I  preach,  too,  as  Paul  writes ;  why  not 

to  take  any  decisive  steps.     Agamst  such  call  me  a  Paulian  ?    Nay,  I  preach  the  word  of 

action  there  were  a  host  of   opposing  Christ ;  why  not  much  rather  call  me  a  Christ- 
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ian  ?. . .  .1  shall  not  bear  Luther's  name ;  for  I  ed  upon  their  authors.     Then  poison  and 

have  read  but  little  of  his  doctrine,  and  have  murder    were   attempted,   but   God   de- 

purposely  abstained   from    a  perusal  of  his  Jiyered  him  from  all.     Zwingli  was  to  be 

books:  what,  however,  of  his  writings  I  have  deterred  from    his    purpose   neither   by 

seen,  in  so  far  as  these  concern  the  doctrines  •               t_              ix 

and  thoughts  of  Scripture,  this,  in  my  opinion.  Promises  nor  by  assaults, 

is  so  well  proved  and  established  in  them,  that  Bemg  reviled,  we  bless ;  bemg  per- 

it  will  be  no  easy  task  for  any  man  to  overthrow  secuted,  we  suffer  it;  being  defamed,  we 

it For  my  part  I  shall  bear  no  other  name  entreat" —  these  words,  we  imagine,  often 

than  that  of  my  Captain,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  recurred  to  Zwingli ;  and  his  private  let- 
soldier  I  am.  No  man  can  esteem  Luther  i-^rs  at  this  period  show  to  what  source  he 
higher  than  I  do.  Yet  I  testify  before  God  and  turned  for  strength  to  endure  the  many 
tr^  '::^-^,ol^^:^^^S^^^^^^  tnals  of  ^s  checkered  career  "Iknow," 
feared  any  man  on  this  account,  but  because  I  ^^  writes  to  his  brother,  "that  my  own 
would  have  it  appear  how  uniform  the  Spirit  of  strength  is  not  sufficient,  and  I  know  just 
God  is,  in  so  far  that  we,  who  are  far  distant  as  well  how  strong  they  are  who  contend 
from  each  other,  and  have  held  no  communica-  against  the  doctrine  of  God.  I  can,  how- 
tion,  are  yet  of  the  same  mind,  and  this  without  ever,  like  Paul,  do  all  things  through 
the  slightest  concert'' --Christoffel,  pp.  73-76.  (jurist   strengthening  me.     For  what   is 

my  speech,  how  could  it  avail  to  bring 

Still   the   Romish  authorities  believed  any  sinners  back  to  the  way  of  life,  if  the 

that  they  should  be  able  to  gain  him  over,  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  did  not  work 

if  they  only  offered  a  bribe  of  sufficient  with  it  ?"     In  a  letter  to  one  of  whose 

value.     The   dictum   of  Sir  R.  Walpole  Christian   sympathy  and  intelligence   he 

was  long  anticipated  at  Rome  ;  for,  where  was  more  fully  assured — to  his  friend  My- 

every  thing  was  venal,  it  was  not  likely  conius — he  thus  expressed  himself: 
that  a  high  estimate  of  the  honesty  of 

others  would  prevail.     So  late  as  Januaiy,  "  If  I  were  not   convinced  that  the  Lord 

1523,    the    Pope    addressed   a   brief   to  guarded  the  town,  I  had  long  since  taken  my 

Z^vangli,  in  which  he  expressed  his  espe-  ^*"^  ^J"^  ^}^}'^l^'^  ^"*  seeing  as  I  do  that 

r»;«i    r^««^««««  ;«  ♦!,«    Jr~«o4.  ^p  '7.,«;iu  he  makes  fast    the  ropes,   hoists    the  yards, 

cial   confidence  m  the   pnest  of  Zurich,  spreads  the  canvas,  and  commands  the  winds, 

and  his  desire  to  advance  him  to  the  high-  i^^^re  indeed  a  coward,  undeserving  the  name 

est  honors.     This  letter  was  brought  by  of  a  man,  if  I  were  to  leave  my  post;  and,  after 

the   nuncio,  who  was  ordered   to  confer  all,  I  should  still,  in  the  end,  die  a  death  of 

with  Zwingli  in  private,  and  to  make  the  shame.     I  will,  therefore,  trust  myself  entirely 

most  brilliant  offers  to  secure  his  adhesion  to  his  goodness ;  he  shall  lead  and   guide  me  ; 

to  the  Roman  pontiff.     Another  emissary  ^^  shaU  accelerate  or  procrastinate ;  he   shall 

who   was   employed  with  the  same  pur-  advance  or  delay  the  voyage;   he  shaU  send 

1    •            1    J  t      HT         •        *i    ^  calm  or  tempest  to  overwhelm  me  m  the  sea.    I 

pose,  on  being  asked  by  Mycomus  what  ^j^  ^^^  ^^  impatient;  I  am  verily  but  a  weak 

the   Pope   would  give  to  gam  over   his  vessel;  he  can  employ  me  to  honor  or  to  dis- 

fiiend,  replied :  "  Every   thing,  most  as-  honor.      I  often,  indeed,  pray  to  him  that  he 

suredly,   except  the  Papal   chair   itself"  would  bring   my  flesh  under  his  government. 

Whilst  such  influences  were  brought  to  smd  destroy  its  lazy,  wayward  contradictoriness, 

bear  from  high  quarters,  far  baser  ones  ^^i^h  is  ever  slow  to  obedience,  and,  like  a 

were  at  work,  endeavoring  to  undermine  T""*"'  ^/^^  ^J.^.^^«  ^"f  \Tk 'if  1  ^.7 

r.             *  *•           XT          1         •                  A.  the  reason  of  every  thing.     I  still  hold  that  the 

his  reputation.     No   Cidummes  were  too  Christian  Churchf  originally  purchased  by  the 

disgracetul  to  be  vented  against  him  by  ^loo^  ^f  Christ,  can  be  renewed  alone  by  the 

the   priestly  party  in  Zurich.      He   had,  blood  of  the  witnesses  for  the  truth,  and  in  no 

they   said,   dissuaded  from    payment   of  other  way." — Christoffel^  p.  93. 
tithes  as  tyranny.     He  had,  in  the  pulpit, 

represented  adidtery  as  lawful.    He  want-  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dilate  upon 

ed  to  be  tyrant  and  Pope  in  one.    He  was  the  complete  resignation  to  God's  will, 

the  father  to  three  bastard  children.     He  and  upon  the  noble  Christian  courage, 

was  to   be   seen    drunk  at  night  in  the  which  this  letter  displays ;  but  it  may  be 

streets  of  Zurich.     He  was  at  once  in  the  well  to  remark,   in  passing,  that  these 

pay  of  the  Pope   and  the  French  king,  results  were  produced  in  Zwingli  from  no 

Of  course,  these  stories  had  effect  in  some  mere  apathetic  fatalism,  and  submission 

quarters,  and  alienated  those  at  a  distance  to  an  inevitable  destiny,  but  from  the  firm 

who   could  not  inquire  into  their  truth,  conviction  of  His  love  to  whom  Zwingli 

But  at  home  these  ^Isehoods  only  recoil-  bad  committed  his  soul,  and  the  unfailing 
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fidelity  of  His  promises  to  all  them  that 
believe. 

It  was  now  evident  that  affairs  could 
not  long  be  maintained  at  Zurich  in  their 
present  posture  —  one  party  must  yield. 
The  magistracy  had  been  so  far  gained  as 
to  appeal  to  the  confederate  Diet  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons,,  and  to  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, for  light  upon  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute, but  had  failed  to  gain  a  hearing  in 
either  quarter.  Meanwhile  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  began  to  persecute 
their  opponents  wherever  they  could  do 
so  with  impunity,  and  the  report  of  their 
proceedings  tended  to  inflame  the  young 
Zurichois  that  were  supporters  of  the 
truth.  Disputes  were  constantly  arising. 
Young  men  challenged  the  monks  in  their 
sermons,  and  proved  the  falseness  of  their 
teaching.  With  these  disorders  the  town 
authorities  tried  in  vain  to  grapple,  and 
at  length,  at  Zwingli's  instigation,  they 
determined  to  hold  a  public  conference  on 
matters  of  religion. 

As  the  Swiss  Reformation  took  its 
peculiar  course  from  the  direction  given 
to  it  at  this  period,  it  may  be  well  suc- 
cinctly and  plainly  to  enunciate  the  prin- 
ciple that  guided  the  Reformers.  When 
the  light  of  Divine  truth  first  broke  upon 
individual  men  in  the  Romish  communion, 
they  were  usually  fein  to  content  them- 
selves with  preaching  the  true  doctrines, 
and  with  condemning  the  corruptions  of 
their  time,  though  they  themselves  still 
remained  within  the  pale  of  the  Papal 
Church.  Such  was  the  case  of  Savonarola 
and  many  others.  But  as  the  word  of 
God  became  more  fully  known,  and  gained 
more  numerous  adherents,  it  was  felt  that 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Rome,  founded 
as  they  were  upon  her  dogmas,  were  no 
longer  to  be  borne.  But  by  what  author- 
ity were  the  necessary  changes  to  be 
effected  ?  It  was  soon  manifest  that  the 
Papacy  would  agree  to  no  proposal  for  a 
General  Council  that  should  not  be  under 
its  own  influence  and  guidance.  Kor 
could  the  whole  nominally  Christian  body 
in  each  country  be  at  present  intrusted 
with  such  a  responsibility :  party  spirit 
ran  too  high  on  either  side,  and  modera- 
tion was  not  to  be  expected  at  tbeir  hands. 
At  this  juncture,  then,  Zwingli  proposed 
to  commit  the  decision  of  external  things 
and  of  rites  to  the  Council  of  Two  Hun- 
dred, the  supreme  authority  in  Zurich, 
the  condition  being  that  their  judgment 
should  be  guided  in  all  things  by  the  rule 


of  God*s  word.  Before  this  body,  then, 
and  with  this  standard  to  appeal  to, 
Zwingli  offered  to  meet  the  priestly  party, 
to  defend  his*  position  against  all  comers 
with  the  sword  of  truth. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1523, 
the  great  Council  assembled  in  their  hall 
at  Zurich.  Marx  Roist,  the  burgomaster, 
a  hoary-headed  warrior,  presided.  On 
one  side  were  the  bishop's  representatives, 
Von  Anwyl,  his  high-steward,  Faber,  and 
others;  opposed  to  them  were  deputies 
from  Berne  and  Schaffhausen,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  town.  Zwingli  sat  alone  in 
the  center  of  an  otherwise  vacant  circle 
at  a  table,  with  open  Bibles  in  the  three 
ancient  tongues :  men  of  learning,  bur- 
gesses, and  country  people,  to  the  number 
of  six  hundred  in  all,  filled  the  space,  "in 
great  wonderment  what  would  come  out 
of  this  affair."  The  burgomaster  briefly 
opened  the  proceedings,  and  Zwingli  fol- 
lowed, defending  his  own  teaching,  and 
declaring  that  it  had  been  based  upon 
God's  word.  Then  Faber  began  in  reply, 
and  employed  the  usual  arguments  to 
evade  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
appointed  judges.  They  were  not  com- 
petent to  decide  upon  customs  which  had 
been  existing  for  ages,  and  had  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Pope ;  they  had  better 
postpone  the  business  for  the  present,  as 
the  General  Council  were  to  meet  at 
Nurenberg  within  a  year;  they  should 
not  interfere  in  matters  which  it  was  their 
prelate's  business  to  adjudicate.  To  this 
Zwingli  answered :  "  I  have  lately  had 
letters  on  the  Nurenberg  business,  but 
they  contain  not  a  word  about  a  General 
Council.  It  is  not  custom^  but  trnith^  for 
which  we  are  inquiring ;  this  we  shall  find 
in  God's  word,  w^hich  we  are  learned 
enough  to  read  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin."  The  disputation  then  began  ;  but 
the  condition  that  the  decisive  authority 
should  be  the  Bible,  rendered  the  victory 
secure.  Purgatory,  invocation  of  saints, 
adoration  of  the  Virgin,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  came  under  review.  In  vain 
Faber  pleaded  long-established  custom,  in 
vain  he  argued  that  the  Church  could  not 
have  been  in  error  fourteen  hundred  years, 
in  vain  he  quoted  fathers  and  councils,  in 
vain  he  tried  to  fasten  upon  Zwingli  the 
odium  of  heresy.  Inexorably  Zwingli 
kept  him  to  the  point ;  "  You  must  prove 
it  to  us  from  Holy  Scripture."  The 
Council  resolved  that  their  parish  priest 
should  still  retain  his  office,  and  that  all 
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other  preachers  should  teach  nothing  from 
the  pulpit  but  that  which  could  be  proved 
from  Holy  Writ.  Faber,  annoyed  at  his 
defeat,  declared  that  he  spoke  in  his 
private  capacity,  and  not  as  vicar-general. 
Then,  Zwingli,  flushed  with  victory,  no 
longer  spared  him.  So  ended  the  first 
Conference;  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lished in  Zurich,  and  the  body  of  the 
people  committed  to  its  support. 

A  number  of  practical  reforms  followed. 
The  abuses  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment were  rectified.  The  cathedral 
foundation  maintained  sixty  canons  and 
chaplains,  most  of  whom  led  lives  of  idle- 
ness, riot,  and  licentiousness.  These  were 
reduced  to  a  staflT  that  was  sufficient  to 
perform  the  required  offices.  Exactions 
for  various  services  were  abolished,  a  wise 
discretion  being  observed  in  permitting 
those  who  desired  certain  ceremonies  to 
have  them  at  their  demand.  Public 
worship  was  placed  upon  a  new  footing, 
with  exposition  of  Scripture  and  a  sermon. 
The  monasteries  were  remodeled  :  their 
inmates  had  their  choice  of  leaving,  or 
remaining  under  a  new  regime;  their 
monastic  habit  was  abolished  ;  the 
younger  monks  were  made  to  study  or  to 
learn  a  trade ;  for  the  aged  a  becoming 
provision  was  arranged.  The  funds  of 
suppressed  foundations  were  applied  to 
the  sick  and  poor,  and  charities  thus 
established  still  exist  in  Zurich.  Celibacy 
was  no  longer  to  be  imperative  upon  tlie 
clergy;  and  Zwingli  set  the  example  of 
choosing  a  fitting  spouse.  By  these 
changes  a  wholesome  reform  was  effected, 
and  great  scandals  were  removed.  But 
this  point  once  reached,  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  further  alterations.  A  second 
religious  discussion  was  held,  at  which  it 
was  finally  determined  that  the  mass  was 
inconsistent  with  the  teaching  of  Scripture, 
that  images  should  not  be  used,  and  that 
prayers  for  the  dead  were  unavailing. 
These  conclusions  put  a  finishing  hand  to 
the  work  of  the  Reformation. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  the  above 
questions  Zwingli  had  taken  a  leading 
pait,  and  his  constant  attention  was  ne- 
cessary to  secure  a  favorable  issue :  but 
although  the  result  had  been  to  establish 
the  truth  at  Zurich,  the  Reformer's  posi- 
tion was  now  full  of  peril.  Many  who  had 
once  "  run  well "  took  alarm  at  the  dis- 
regard of  ecclesiastical  authority  which 
the  opposition  of  the  Papists  rendered 
necessary,  and  retreated  again  into  the 


bosom  of  Rome.  Many  more,  who  were 
careless  about  religion,  but  were  affected 
by  Zwingli's  denunciations  of  foreign 
service,  joined  the  force  that  was  arrayed 
against  him.  The  band  was  swelled  by 
all  those  whose  sins  were  obnoxious  to 
his  teaching,  by  all  w^ho  preferred  ex- 
pediency to  principle,  the  fear  of  man  to 
the  commands  of  God.  Apprehension, 
too,  for  their  Canton's  security,  was  now 
seriously  awakened ;  for  the  Popish  mem- 
bers of  the  confederacy  ruthlessly  punished 
heretics  in  their  own  precincts,  and  spoke 
openly  of  their  intentions  to  march  against 
Zurich.  And  now,  worse  than  all,  dis- 
sensions sprang  up  amidst  the  Reformers, 
some  of  whom  ran  into  the  most  deplor- 
able excesses,  and  brought  great  odium 
on  the  cause  with  which  they  were  iden- 
tified. We  reaUze  once  more  the  full 
power  of  fiiith  in  seeing  how  a  single  man 
was  enabled  to  make  head  against  such 
overwhelming  opposition.  Zwingli's  cour- 
age seems  to  rise  to  every  emergency. 
We  may  not,  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
experience,  approve  ot  all  his  measures 
for  regulating  the  Church ;  we  may  regret 
that  in  the  heat  and  bitterness  of  contro- 
versy he  should  have  occasionally  forgot- 
ten His  example  who,  when  he  was  re- 
viled, reviled  not  again,  and  flung  back 
withering  scorn  and  contempt  upon  his 
despicable  foes ;  but  when  we  regard  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  position — when 
we  recollect  that  the  axe  and  the  fire 
were  depriving  him  of  some  he  loved 
most  dearly  —  we  can  only  admire  his 
great  calmness,  his  uniform  adhesion  to 
principle,  and  his  unshaken  faith.  With 
all  these  troubles  at  home,  he  could  find 
leisure  to  advise  foreign  Churches,  and 
the  care  of  all  the  Swiss  Reformed  body 
for  some  period  came  on  him.  There 
were  fightings  without,  fears  within  ;  yet 
the  bold  heart  held  on  its  way,  confiding 
in  the  security  of  his  position  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

We  can  not  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  public  disputation  with  the  Ana- 
baptists, or  the  arguments  by  which 
Zwingli  supported  infant  baptism,  whilst 
he  denied  all  virtue  to  the  mere  outward 
rite.  But  the  extravagance  of  his  oppon- 
ents imperatively  demanded  the  interven- 
tion of  the  authorities,  and  Zwingli  was 
blamed  for  an  intolerant  edict  which  he 
had  most  earnestly  deprecated.  In  truth, 
the  behavior  of  these  fanatics  was  an  out- 
rage upon  the  publio    peace.     At  -  the 
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moment  when  negotiations  were  pend- 
ing, with  every  prospect  of  a  quiet  and 
satisfactory  aiTangement,  for  the  disuse 
of  images  and  the  suppression  of  the  mass, 
the  Anabaptist  leaders  excited  the  people 
to  break  in  pieces  the  images,  the  altars, 
and  even  the  baptismal  font.  The  wildest 
frenzy  seemed  to  guide  their  actions. 
Those  who  formed  their  body  were  re- 
baptized  with  "  the  baptism  of  the  regen- 
erate," as  they  termed  it,  and  joined  in 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  which 
they  degraded  into  a  nocturnal  revel,  at 
the  houses  where  they  "  set  up  the  table 
of  the  Lord."  They  rejected  all  regularly- 
ordained  preachers,  maintaining  that  no 
paid  minister  could  preach  the  truth. 
They  denied  that  any  Christian  man 
ought  to  hold  any  civil  office,  and  conse- 
quently reftised  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  state.  Finally,  they  established  a 
community  of  goods,  and  even  of  wives, 
and  sank  into  the  grossest  Antinomianism 
and  immorality. 

It  was  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to 
determine  how  best  to  deal  with  these 
fasatics.  Their  leaders  were  generally 
designins^  men,  who  had  been  disappoint- 
ed in  their  expectations  of  reaping  a  har- 
vest fi-om  the  spoils  of  suppressed  founda- 
tions ;  and  they  led  on  their  more  ignorant 
followers  in  avowed  opposition  to  Zwingli's 
authority.  When  the  council  of  Zurich 
sent  a  new  pastor  to  Zollikon,  in  the  place 
of  one  of  their  number,  Blaurock,  a  leader 
of  their  sect,  stood  up  in  the  center  of  the 
church,  and  cried : 

"  'I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter 

in,  he  shall  find  pasture : as  it  is  written, 

**  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  the  good  shepherd 
gireth  his  life  for  the  sheep,"  so  I  give  my  body 
and  my  life  for  my  sheep ;  my  body  to  the  dun- 
geon, and  my  life  to  the  sword,  or  the  fire,  or 
the  rack,  wherever,  like  the  blood  of  Christ  on 
the  cross,  it  may  be  drained  from  the  flesh.  I 
am  the  beginning  of  baptism  and  the  bread  of 
the  Lord,  along  with  my  elect  brethren  in 
Christ,  Conrad  Grebel  and  Felix  Manz.  There- 
fore the  Pope  with  his  followers  is  a  thief  and  a 
murderer.  Zwingli  and  Leo  Juda  too,  with 
their  followers,  are  thieves  and  murderers,  until 
they  recognize  this.' " 

Bands  of  them,  carrying  lighted  torches, 
promenaded  the  streets  of  Zurich,  shouting 
dark  prophetic  sajangs,  and  holding  noc- 
taral  meetings.  Whole  crowds  of  deceiv- 
ers and  deceived  clothed  themselves  in 
sackcloth,  bestrewed  themselves  with  ash- 
es, and,  girding  themselves  with  ropes, 
cried  in  the  public  places ;  "  Woe  to  thee, 


Zurich  !     Yet  forty  days  and  thou  shalt 
be  overthrown."* 

Such  disorders  were  plainly  inconsist- 
ent not  only  with  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
but  with  all  good  government,  and  w^ould 
suffice  to  relieve  Zwingli  from  the  charge 
of  intolerance  in  any  endeavons  to  sup- 
press them.  But  the  Swiss  Reformer  op- 
posed the  severe  decree  that  was  passed 
against  them,  and  soon  afterwards  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Council  to  grant  a  safe-con- 
duct to  those  who  had  been  banished,  that 
a  second  public  disputation  might  be  held 
to  convince  them  of  their  errors.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  M.  Christoffel's 
pages  for  the  arguments  used  on  either 
side.  Each  party  was  only  the  more  ob- 
stinately contirmed  in  their  previous  opin- 
ions, and  the  Anabaptists  became  more 
unmanageable  than  ever.  At  length  a 
terrible  J,  deed  of  blood  committed  at  one 
of  their  feasts  aroused  public  indignation, 
and  the  people  vehemently  called  upon 
the  government  to  interfere.  Some  of  the 
nngleaders  wxre  executed,  others  were 
banished.  Thus  ended  a  contest  which 
Zwingli  declared  to  have  cost  him  more 
sweat  than  his  fight  with  the  Papacy :  nay, 
he  said  that  the  latter,  in  comparison  with 
this,  was  but  child's  play. 

A  far  more  painful  contest,  however, 
was  carried  on  with  Luther  rescardinj^  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  great  German  Re- 
former appears  no  w^here  in  a  more  disad- 
vantajjeous  li^ht  than  in  his  treatment  of 
Zwingli.  At  the  beginning  of  the  dispute, 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Luther  was  ignorant  of  Zwingli's  real 
sentiments,  and  supposed  them  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  views  promulgated  by  Carl- 
stadt  and  the  Zwickau  prophets ;  but  his 
violence  abated  not  one  whit  when  in- 
formed of  the  great  difference  between 
them.  Storm-tossed  and  weather-beaten  as 
Luther  had  been,  no  wonder  if  he  acquired 
a  rough  exterior  :  indeed,  he  himself  ad- 
mits it,  but  adds:  "The  heart  is  tender 
and  soft."  Unfortunately,  he  only  exposed 
to  Zwingli  the  hard  rind ;  and  began  or 
ended  all  his  disquisitions  on  the  sacra- 
ment with  some  reference  to  the  devil, 
who  (he  declared)  had  whispered  his  doc- 
trine to  his  Swiss  opponent.  Zwingli  re- 
plied, with  all  mildness  and  love  : 

"  *  You  write,  dear  Luther,  that  the  devil  hag 
taken  possession  of  us;  that  we  have  indeed 
read  that  Christ  has  died  for  us,  but  that  we 

•Cbristoffel,  p.  253. 
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have  not  received  it  into  our  hearts.  We  do 
not  know  what  better  to  say  to  this,  than  to  re- 
ply in  the  words  of  Paul :  **  Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another  man's  servant  ?"  If  we  repeat 
to  you  the  sum  of  what  we  are  to  believe  and 
teach,  you  either  say  we  have  learned  it  from 
you ;  and  is  it  not  strange  that  if  we  learned  it 
from  you,  you  do  not  recognize  your  own  doc- 
trine ?— or  you  say  we  do  not  believe  our  own 
Confessions.  What  are  we  to  do  ?  We  can  do 
nothing  but  joyfully  bear  the  reproach,  and  lay 
our  case  before  the  just  Judge.' " — ChrUtoffd^ 
p.  322. 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  revert  to  these 
weaknesses  in  so  great  a  man  as  Luther, 
but  the  lile  of  Zwingli  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  mention  of  them. 
Fuller  evidences  of  the  spiiit  in  which  the 
struggle  was  maintained,  are  to  be  found 
in  M.  Ohristoffel's  pages,  who  enters  warm- 
ly into  a  vindication  both  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  behavior  of  his  hero.  Luther 
was,  we  regret  to  say  bv  no  means  soft- 
ened by  the  meekness  of  Zwingli's  replies ; 
and  he  applied  to  his  fiiends  in  power 
throughout  Germany,  to  suppress  by  au- 
thority the  writings  of  the  Sacramentalists, 
as  the  Swiss  Reformers  were  termed. 
"  Now,"  he  wrote  to  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  "  it  is  war  to  the  knife  with  these 
men."  Meanwhile,  thoughtful  men  on 
either  side  bewailed  this  schism  in  the  Re- 
formed body,  whilst  their  enemies  were 
plotting  to  take  advantage  of  its  existence 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  both  parties.  It  was 
determined,  accordingly,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt at  union;  and  Philip,  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  exerted  his  influence  to  effect  a 
reconciliation.  Ruchat  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  arguments  employed  and  the  rea- 
sons urged  on  either  side ;  but  from  the 
very  commencement  success  was  hopeless. 
The  Lutherans  desired  to  impose  their 
own  terras,  which  were  to  be  accepted  by 
their  opponents  with  an  interpretation  of 
their  own.  Then  an  endeavor  was  made 
to  devise  a  formulary  sufficiently  ambigu- 
ous to  include  both  parties.  But  Zwingli 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at  such  a 
course.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be 
far  better  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  on  which  they  were 
all  agreed,  and  to  tolerate  differences  on 
tbe  sacramental  question.  This,  indeed, 
was  done  on  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the 
assembly  at  Marburg.  It  is  gratifying  to 
remember,  that  on  his  death-bed  Luther 
charged  Melancthon  to  make  further  con- 
cessions, and  regretted  the  obstinacy  he 
had  displayed  in  this  matter.' 


Whilst  Zwingli  was  at  Marburg,  he  had 
held  important  consultations  with  the 
Landgrave  on  the  political  condition  of 
the  Reformers.  Indications  were  not 
wanting  of  an  intention  to  suppress  at 
once  their  religious  and  political  hberties ; 
for  Charles  the  Fifth  regarded  with  jeal- 
ousy the  freedom  of  his  German  subjects, 
and  would  willingly  have  embittered  the 
dissensions  between  Paptists  and  Protest- 
ants, that  he  might  take  advantage  of 
their  weakness  to  subdue  them  both  be- 
neath his  power.  Divide  et  impera^  was 
the  motto  of  his  policy ;  and  a  Spanish 
force  was  ready  to  be  marched  into  Ger- 
many, when  the  native  states  had  been 
exhausted  in  mutual  conflict.  Zwingli 
foresaw  the  impending  danger,  and  had 
already  made  some  provision  to  ward  it 
off  from  Zunch.  The  terms  upon  which 
this  latter  town  had  entered  into  the 
Swiss  Confederacy  permitting  it  to  make 
alliances  with  other  towns  independently 
of  the  larger  body,  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  reserving  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
was  made  with  Constance.  This  treaty  was 
called  "  the  Christian  Burgher-Rights." 
Berne,  Basle,  Mulhouse,  BieT,  and  Schaff- 
hausen,  were  subsequently  admitted.  It 
was  now  proposed  to  make  "  the  Burger- 
Righis"  the  basis  of  a  general  league  be- 
tween Protestant  states,  and  ambassadors 
were  dispatched  to  the  towns  of  Northern 
and  South  Germany.  Strasburg  had  been 
already  enrolled,  and  great  hopes  were 
entertained  that  Venice  would  be  gained. 
Nor  was  the  adhesion  of  France  despaired 
of,  the  jealousy  of  Francis  the  First  against 
the  Emperor  giving  stronger  grounds  to 
hope  for  his  accession  than  any  proofs 
which  he  had  given  of  regard  for  the  Gos- 
pel. Such  was  the  comprehensive  scheme 
which  Zwingli  had  devised :  its  execution 
was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces. Venice,  although  disposed  to  lend  a 
favorable  ear,  had  but  just  come  to  terms 
with  the  Austrians.  Francis  the  First 
dared  not  take  any  decisive  step  whilst 
his  sons  remained  as  hostages  in  the  hands 
of  his  great  rival.  Meanwhile  no  such 
hindrances  presented  themselves  to  the 
union  of  the  different  Popish  states ;  and 
the  Catholic  Cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  Un- 
terwalden.  Lucerne,  and  Zug,  called  ^^  the 
Five  Places,"  had  contracted  a  treaty  with 
Austria,  and  with  the  Pope.  Every  thing 
portended  that  a  collision  was  inevitable. 
Zwingli  saw  this,  and  calmly  estimated 
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the  cost  and  probable  issue.  He  has  been 
much  censured  for  his  warlike  disposition ; 
but  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birth  and  education,  for 
the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  constant- 
ly moved,  and  for  the  condition  and  pros- 
pect of  affairs,  which  he  could  estimate 
more  truly  than  we,  after  so  great  a  lapse 
of  time,  are  able  to  do.  To  his  mind  it 
was  perfectly  plain  that  "  the  Five  Places" 
were  preparing  for  war,  that  they  were 
determined  not  to  grant  liberty  of  con- 
science in  the  districts  over  which  they 
held  a  joint  jurisdiction  with  Zurich — in 
fact,  that  nothing  but  an  appeal  to  arms 
could  settle  their  differences.  The  misun- 
derstanding sure  to  arise  between  those 
whose  interests  were  so  adverse  in  reality, 
whilst  they  were  nominally  allies,  was 
aggravated  in  this  case  by  the  combined 
authority  which  they  exercised  over  cer- 
tain districts,  and  by  the  intricacy  of  their 
mutual  relations,  the  result  of  a  close  in- 
timacy in  past  years.  When  enmity  is 
aroused  in  a  contracted  sphere,  it  seems 
to  be  aggravated  by  its  confinement. 
Bitter  and  insulting  taunts  were  hurled  by 
the  Catholics  against  the  new  opinions.  On 
the  house  of  the  town-clerk  of  Zug  a  huge 
gallows  was  painted,  from  which  the  arms 
of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich  were  sus- 
pended. These  acts  inflamed  the  minds 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  when,  by  the  or- 
ders of  the  council  of  Schwyz,  a  Protestant 
pastor  was  waylaid  near  IJzuach,  carried 
o%  and  ruthlessly  burned  to  death,  they 
hesitated  no  longer.  War  was  declared 
against  "  the  Five  Places."  And  whilst 
assistance  was  demanded  from  their  co- 
religionists, the  army  of  Zurich  marched 
to  Cappel,  accompanied  by  Zwingli  as 
their  iield-preacher.  The  Zurichois  were 
in  high  spirits,  full  of  confidence  in 
themselves  and  the  justice  of  their  cause  : 
and  their  government  was  acting  with  a 
promptness  and  resolution  which  was  at 
once  a  security  and  an  earnest  of  success. 
The  Catholics  on  the  other  hand,  were 
dispirited,  and,  though  their  levies  were 
quickly  brought  into  the  field,  they  were 
but  ill  prepared  to  cope  with  their  foes. 
Allies,  too,  poured  in,  and  full  30,600  men- 
at-arms  were  assembled.  But  the  blow, 
though  imminent,  was  arrested.  Berne 
and  the  other  allies  of  Zurich  were  anxious 
to  prevent  bloodshed ;  and  as  the  armies 
were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  Land- 
ammann  CEbli  rode  up,  and  begged  them 
to  desist.    Zwingli  saw  plainly  that  it  was 


but  crj'ing  peace  whilst  there  was  no 
peace  and  warned  CEbli  of  the  evils  that 
would  result  from  his  interference.  "  Be- 
cause the  enemy  are  in  our  power,  they 
give  us  fair  words:  afterwards  they  will 
not  spare  us,  and  then  there  will  be  none 
to  mediate."  The  result  proved  the  truth 
of  these  predictions ;  but  they  were  un- 
heeded in  the  desire  for  an  accommoda- 
tion. The  opposing  troops,  as  they  looked 
on  one  another's  ranks,  saw  there  com- 
rades with  whom  they  had  stood  side  by 
side  in  the  shock  of  battle ;  the  senti- 
ments of  former  friendships  revived.  The 
idea  of  a  treaty  became  popular,  and  was 
carried  out  in  terms  that  nominally  in- 
sured a  free  license  to  proclaim  the  truth. 
The  peace  of  Cappel  was  but  a  hollow 
truce,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  the  party  of 
Zwingli  in  Zurich.  Lukewarm  fnends  or 
avowed  foes  were  chosen  to  the  magistracy 
in  the  following  elections,  and  "  the  Five 
Places"  soon  again  evinced  their  hostility 
by  disregarding  the  terms  agreed  on. 
When  a  second  war  was  inevitable,  the 
government  of  Zurich  had  contrived  by 
their  mismanagement  to  make  the  cause 
of  their  foes  popular  in  Switzeriand,  and 
to  rouse  the  enemy  to  strain  every  nerve 
for  victory ;  whilst  at  home  distrust  and 
feebleness  prevailed.  With  veiy  different 
aspect  the  Refonned  host  marched  once 
more  to  the  field  of  Cappel.  Gloomy  fore- 
bodings, which  found  their  expression  in 
strange  potents,  already  foreshadowed  the 
coming  disaster.  A  comet  of  unusual  size 
had  appeared  in  the  sky  —  a  shield  had 
been  seen  in  the  air  at  Zug  —  blood  had 
burst  from  the  earth  in  streams  at  Aargau 
—  upon  the  Brunig  standards  had  seemed 
to  be  flapping  in  the  heavens  ;  whilst 
ships  flitted  over  the  Lake  of  Lucerne, 
filled  with  ghostly  warriors.  We  may 
deem  all  such  stories  idle ;  but  they  indi- 
cate that  men's  hearts  were  strung  high, 
and  were  gloomily  anticipating  results  of 
no  common  moment.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  at  such  a  time  it  should  be  thought 
of  evil  omen  that  when  the  great  banner 
of  Zurich  was  set  up  at  the  town-hall,  it 
clung  to  its  pole  and  refused  to  unfurl,  and 
that  when  Zwingli  was  in  the  act  of  mount- 
ing, his  horse  reared  and  fell  backwards. 
"  He  will  never  come  back,"  said  his 
friends  moumfidly.  " '  Whoso  loveth  son 
or  daughter  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me,'  says  the  Lord,  and  it  is  the  Lord's 
cause,"  was  his  reply :  but  he  was  not  un- 
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moved,  and  was  heard,  as  he  marched,  to 
be  praying  with  great  fervency,  commit- 
ing  himself  and  the  Church  to  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  journey  of  not  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  over  the  Albis  from  Zurich 
to  Cappel,  and  the  banner  arrived  at  three 
o'clock  P.M.  The  battle  had  already  last- 
ed three  hours,  with  manifest  advantage 
to  the  Zurichois,  and  a  bold  charge  upon 
the  foe  might  possibly  have  gained  the 
day.  But  there  was  treachery  in  the  Re- 
formed camp.  Their  captain,  Goeldli, 
frustrated  every  useful  proposal,  allowed 
all  the  commanding  posts  to  be  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  and  refused  to  attack  be- 
fore the  morrow.  It  was  Christmas  Eve. 
The  day  of  our  Lord's  nativity  dawned, 
and  soon  the  strife  began.  In  the  outset 
of  the  battle  Goeldli  and  his  men  desert- 
ed :  yet,  surrounded  and  betrayed,  the 
Zurichois  fought  like  lions  against  eight 
times  their  number,  and  the  victory  for  a 
time  was  doubtful :  but  at  last  they  were 
overborne.  Zwingli  had  bent  do%\Ti  to 
comfort  a  wounded  man  with  the  words 
of  life,  when  a  stone  struck  his  helmet  with 
such  force,  that  he  was  hurled  to  the 
ground.  He  soon  summoned  strength  to 
rise,  when  he  was  pierced  by  a  hostile 
spear.  "What  matters  it?"  he  cried. 
"  They  may  kill  the  body,  the  soul  they 
can  not  kill."  The  wound  was  mortal, 
but  he  lingered  on.  A  party  of  marauders 
drew  near,  and  found  him.  "  Will  you 
confess  ?  Shall  we  fetch  a  priest  ?"  Ho 
can  not  speak,  but  signs  in  the  negative. 
"  Then  call  on  the  V  irgin  and  saitits  in 
your  heart."  Once  more,  with  eloquflnt 
silence,  he  signs  that  ho  will  not  deny  •'his 
Lord.  "Die,  then,  obstinate  heretic," 
cried  Bochinger,  and  gave  him  a  fatal  stab. 

There  was  bitter  wailing  that  night  in 
Zurich.  Baron  von  Geroldseck,  Abbot  of 
Einsiedeln,  the  Comthur  Schmidt,  the 
Abbot  of  Cappel,  and  twenty-two  of  the 
Reformed  clergy,  lay  dead  with  Zwingli 
upon  the  field.  His  own  friends,  Ulrich 
Funk,  Thumeisen,  Schweizcr,  and  Toenig, 
were  not  divided  from  him  in  death  for 
the  cause  of  faith  and  fatherland.  Bitter- 
est of  all  were  the  tears  that  fell  around 
Zwingli's  hearth.  Hb  widow  bewailed  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  son-in-law,  and  a  brother- 
in-law,  lost  in  that  fight,  as  well  as  her 
noble  spouse. 

Our  sketch  would  hardly  be  complete 
without  some  notice  of  Zwingli  in  private 
life.  He  was  a  fine-looking  man  in  form 
and  figure ;  and  from,  the  admirable  por- 


trait still  preserved  in  the  library  at  Zu- 
rich, we  may  trace  resolution  and  ener- 
gy in  his  well-compacted  head,  and  a  fer- 
seeing,  penetrating  understanding  in  his 
expansive  forehead  and  full,  clear  eye ; 
but  we  confess  that  to  ourselves  his  fea- 
tures have  a  certain  contraction  that  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  in  one  who 
entertained  such  comprehensive  views.  In 
his  home  he  led  a  simple  life,  enjoying  the 
quiet  of  the  domestic  hearth,  or  the  socie- 
ty of  his  numerous  friends.  He  frequent- 
ly supped  abroad  in  the  public  guild 
rooms,  or  with  the  Council.  He  was  no 
ascetic,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  pas- 
sion for  music.  His  time  was  carefully 
distributed  day  by  day.  He  rose  with  the 
sun  in  summer,  gave  the  early  houi*s  to 
prayer  and  study  of  the  Bible,  till  sum- 
moned to  preach  or  lecture  in  "  the 
schools."  At  eleven  he  dined.  Then  he 
conversed  with  his  family,  received  visits, 
or  walked  till  two.  In  the  afternoon, 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  occupied  him 
till  supper.  After  all  this,  the  night  was 
often  devoted  to  study.  He  could  dis- 
pense with  repose ;  and  we  are  told  that, 
during  the  disputation  at  Baden,  he  hard- 
ly rested  for  six  weeks  together.  A 
youth  brought  him,  each  evening,  an  ac- 
count of  the  day's  discussion,  and  he  pre- 
pared his  remarks  and  suggestions  in 
time  to  be  used  on  the  morrow.  He 
loved  the  society  of  children,  and  the 
charm  of  his  address  drew  many  a  young 
man  from  a  vicious  life  to  follow  with  him 
"  a  more  excellent  way."  It  was  an  honest, 
simple,  laborious  life,  guided  throughout 
by  faith  alone. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day 
that  we  reached  the  spot  where  Zwingli 
fell.  The  place  is  marked  by  a  large,  nide 
block  of  native  granite,  iiaving  an  iron 
plate  on  either  side,  on  which  is  recorded, 
in  Latin  and  German,  the  day  and  year 
on  which  the  great  Reformer  died  a  hero's 
death.  It  was  a  fitting  scene  for  a  Swiss 
patriot's  grave :  and  as  the  sun  slowly 
went  down,  and  tinged  with  its  declining 
rays  the  snow-clad  Alps,  we  realized  the 
scene  that,  at  a  like  hour,  must  have  met 
the  Reformer's  dying  eye.  Dark  clouds 
hung  in  the  sky,  casting  deep  shadows  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  intercepting  the 
sunbeams,  so  that  none  save  the  highest 
peaks  were  kindled  to  a  glowing  light. 
Soon  this  died  out,  and  all  was  cold  and 
dull  in  the  calm  gray  of  evening,  and  we 
turned  away  in  our  disappointment  at  not 
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having  ivitnessed  grander  sunset  effects. 
On  a  sadden  all  was  changed  as  if  by 
magic.  The  clouds  rolled  away  from  the 
setting  sun,  and  from  peak  to  peak  the 
phik  gleam  leapt,  and  diffused  itself  over 
the  mountain  forms,  reflecting  and  being 
reflected  back,  until  every  part  was  bathed 
in  its  lovely  hue.  As  we  gazed  on  the 
scene,  it  seemed  emblematic  (may  it  prove 
so !)  of  the  truth  for  which  Zwingli  died. 
In  his  own  day  that  truth,  amidst  many  a 
cloud,  was  yet  received  into  some  noble 


hearts,  and  shone  in  the  most  eminent 
souls  in  Switzerland.  We  have  had,  alas ! 
since  then  the  period,  still  surviving,  of 
dead  and  dull  formalism — of  every  phase  of 
neologian  unbelief,  with  scarcely  one  ray 
of  spiritual  life  athwart  the  gloom.  May 
the  glimmer  of  truth  that  has  reSippeared 
be  but  the  harbinger  of  better  things, 
when  the  tiaith  which  ZwingU  once 
preached  shall  again  prevail  throughout 
all  that  region. 


From    the    Boleotio    BeTlew. 


ARCTIC 


EXPLORATION 


OiTR  English  character  is  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  the  domestic  and  adventurous. 
Elach  in  its  extreme  supplements  the  other, 
and  forms  its  fitting  counterpart.  The 
crackling  embers  never  sound  so  cheerful, 
and  the  red  coals  never  send  forth  so 
bright  a  glow  or  so  genial  a  warmth,  as 
when  the  wintry  blast  is  howling  without, 
and  dreary  blackness  broods  over  the 
landscape.  The  vivid  imagination  and 
the  warm  heart,  which  find  such  a  charm 
in  home  fireside,  love  to  fece  the  tempest, 
to  climb  the  perilous  hight,  to  battle  with 
the  raging  seas,  and  to  explore  the  ice- 
bound regions  of  the  north.  This  last 
scene  of  enterprise  has  always  had  a  fierce 
fascination  for  our  English  mind.  It  gives 
play  to  the  wildest  imagination,  and  food 
for  the  most  insatiable  scientific  appetite. 
The  most  mysterious  phenomena  in  nature 
— the  fitful  splendor  of  the  northern  lights, 
the  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  the 
diffusion  of  heat  and  cold,  the  areas  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean — all  enchain  the  at- 
tention of  the  philosopher;  while  the 
quenchless  thirst  of  adventure,  the  gloomy 
solitude  and  rugged  wildness  of  the  land- 
scape, the  floating  mountains  of  ice,  the 
grandeur  of  the  midnight  sun,  wheeling 
Its  course  along  the  northern  sky;  and 
the  awful  stillness  of  the  night,  on  which 
for  weeks  together  no  dawn  ever  breaks 
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— ^fascinate  the  lover  of  the  romantic  and 
sublime. 

Three  centuries  ago,  our  ancestors,  be- 
ginning to  learn  the  value  of  eastern  com- 
merce, resolved  to  seek  a  passage  to  China 
by  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  or  America. 
Now  the  shortest  way  from  England  to 
Beh  ring's  Straits,  is  almost  directly  by 
the  North  Pole ;  bo  that  our  forefathers 
were  not  far  wrong  in  their  reckoning  of 
distance^  But  the  shortest  way  is  not 
always  the  best,  and  unfortunately  for 
their  schemes,  the  seas  which  had  to  be 
traversed  in  these  North-East  and  North- 
West  passages,  were  for  the  most  part 
seas  of  ice.  Several  exploring  expeditions 
went  out,  some  of  which  never  returned ; 
while  others  returned  with  results  more 
valuable  to  geographers  than  to  mer- 
chants. The  greatest  discoverer  was 
Baffin.  Indeed,  so  far  did  he  leave  all 
others  behind,  that  he  was  generally 
treated  as  a  fabler  and  romancer,  until 
Sir  John  Ross's  expedition  in  1818,  tho- 
roughly established  his  credit,  even  in  the 
mmutest  particulars.  This  expedition  was 
the  result  of  a  new  zeal  for  the  discovery 
of  the  North-West  passage.  But  it  failed. 
At  the  entrance  of  Lancaster's  Sound, 
Ross,  declaring  that  he  saw  land  ahead, 
turned  back  and  sailed  to  England,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  success. 

It  was  soon  known  that  his  second  in 
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command,  Lieutenant  Parry,  a  young  man 
of  high  promise,  and  destined  to  a  career 
equally  eminent  with  his  captain's  for  its 
boldness  of  adventure,  its  successful  dis- 
coveries, and  its  manly,  unaffected  Christ- 
ian piety,  believed  the  land  ahead  to  be 
merely  cloud-land,  and  thought  the  search 
ought  to  have  been  continued.  He  was, 
therefore,  intrusted  by  the  Admiralty 
with  the  command  of  another  expedition  ; 
and  sailed  in  1819,  with  the  Hecla  and 
Griper,  on  his  first  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. On  reaching  the  turning-point  of 
the  last  year,  he  beheld  with  joy  a  broad 
sheet  of  water,  quite  open,  stretching 
away  to  the  westward.  We  can  imagine 
the  exultation  and  anxiety  the  explorers 
must  have  felt,  as  they  sailed  along  this 
magnificent  channel ;  how  eagerly  their 
eyes  must  have  strained  to  catch  the 
faintest  glimpse  of  land ;  with  what  wild 
bounds  their  hopes  must  have  leapt  for- 
ward to  the  completion  of  their  voyage, 
in  the  discovery  of  the  North-West  pas- 
sage! 

"They  were  the  first 
That  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.*' 

And  the  cahn,  but  eloquent  nan-ative  of 
the  captain,  gives  a  deeply  interesting 
view  of  the  hopes  and  fears  with  which 
all  were  agitated.  They  sailed  further 
and  further  west ;  now  running  for  days 
without  obstruction,  now  tacking  and 
struggling  with  the  loose  ice,  which  some- 
times completely  blocked  up  their  passage. 
Every  thing  showed  that  they  were  not 
in  a  bay,  but  in  an  open  channel:  and 
from  that  time  the  North- West  passage 
has  been  a  moral  certainty.  It  was  thirty 
years,  however,  before  this  moral  certain- 
ty became  the  certainty  of  demonstration ; 
for,  on  reaching  Melville  Island,  they  were 
stopped  by  a  vast  sea  of  ice  which  stretches 
westward,  occupying  the  whole  ocean 
north  of  the  American  continent  —  a 
dreary  sea,  spoken  of  by  the  Esquimaux, 
with  superstitious  dread,  as  the  "  Land  of 
the  white  bear,"  into  which  no  sail  —  not 
even  that  of  the  adventurous  M'Clure  — 
has  ever  succeeded  in  penetrating.  After 
wintering  at  Melville  Island,  therefore,  at 
a  place  which  he  called  Winter  Harbor, 
Parry  was  obliged  to  return  to  England, 
having  made  one  of  the  greatest  geo- 
graphical discoveries  of  modem  times. 

His  voyage  is  connected,  by  a  romantic 
incident,  with  the  discovery  of  the  North- 


West  passage  by  Captain  M'Clure.  Pariy 
inscribed  the  names  of  his  ship  and  the 
date  of  his  voyage  on  a  sand-stone  rock  in 
Winter  Harbor.  M'Clure,  sailing  east- 
ward from  Behring's  Straits,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  connecting  his  discoveries  with 
Parry's;  and  so  solved  the  problem  of 
the  North-West  passage.  In  1851,  he 
reached  Mercy  Bay,  to  the  north  ot 
Banks's  Land,  and  sledged  over  the  strait 
to  Winter  Harbor.  A  record  of  his  dis- 
covery, and  of  his  position  in  Mercy  Bay, 
was  deposited  on  Parry's  sand  stone  rock. 
The  summer  of  1852  passed ;  but  the  ice 
in  Mercy  Bay  never  thawed.  Winter 
closed  —  their  third  winter  in  the  ice. 
The  provisions  were  failing,  and  the 
health  of  the  crew  was  slowly  giving 
way.  Still  they  bore  bravely  up:  the 
officers  cheered  the  men ;  and  all  calmly 
awaited  the  dark  and  perilous  future. 
In  the  spring  of  1853,  M'Clure  divided 
his  men ;  part  were  to  try  with  sledges 
to  reach  some  friendly  settlement  or  ship ; 
part,  with  him,  were  to  risk  another  win- 
ter in  the  ice,  with  the  certainty  of  death 
if  they  failed  to  make  their  way  out  the 
following  summer.  The  men  willingly 
submitted  to  the  arrangement;  though 
all  knew  how  small  was  the  chance  of  ever 
meeting  again.  At  last  the  week  of  part- 
ing arrived  :  but  unhoped-for  deliverance 
was  at  hand.  An  expedition  under  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  left  England  in  1852,  in 
search  of  Franklin,  and  also  of  M'Clure, 
who  had  announced  his  intention  of  trying 
to  reach  Winter  Harbor  from  the  west. 
Thither,  therefore,  the  Resolute  and  In- 
trepid sailed;  but  found  no  trace  of 
M'Clure,  One  day,  however,  an  officer 
examining  narrowly  Parry's  sand-stone 
block,  caught  sight  of  a  roll  of  paper.  He 
snatched  it  up,  and  read  with  amazement 
the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  passage,  and  the  position  of 
the  Investigator  in  Mercy  Bay.  As  soon 
as  sledging  was  possible.  Lieutenant  Pirn 
was  scudding  over  the  ice.  He  was  just 
in  time. 

"  *  While  walking  near  the  ship/  says  Cap- 
tain M*Clure,  *  in  conversation  with  the  first 
lieutenant  .  .  we  perceived  a  figure  walk- 
ing rapidly  towards  us  from  the  rough  ice  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay.  From  his  pace  and 
gestures  we  both  naturally  supposed  at  first 
that  he  was  some  one  of  our  party  pursued 
by  a  bear,  bat  as  we  approached  him  doubts 
arose  as  to  who  it  could  be.  He  was  certainly 
unlike  any  of  our  men ;  but  recollecting  that  it 
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was  possible  some  one  might  be  trying  a  new  two  years  and  more.  The  captain  knew 
trayeiing  dress,  preparatory  to  the  departure  of  better ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  fame  of 
our  sledges,  and  certain  that  no  one  else  was  ^is  exploits,  discoveries,  hardships,  and 
near,  we  continued  to  advance.  When  withm  escape  was  known  over  the  len^h  and 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  us,  this  strange  u^^^S  A  x»t?ijj  ax^u  sf 
figure  threw  up  his  irms,  and  made  gesticula-  breadth  of  England  At  the  age  of 
tions  resembling  those  used  by  Esquimaux,  be-  seventy-five,  the  same  brave  old  navigator 
sides  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice  words  was  once  more  wintering  in  the  ice  —  in 
which,  from  the  wind  and  intense  excitement  of  vain  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  Cap- 
tbe  moment,  sounded  like  a  wild  screech;  and  tain  Kane  lost  his  vessel  in  the  same  way, 
this  brought  us  both  fairly  to  a  stand-stUl.  The  and  had  to  travel  with  his  scurvy-wea- 
stranger  caine  quieUy  on,  and  we  saw  that  his  ^^^^^  ^,.^^  ^j.  g^^^  months  in  open 
face  was  as  black  as  ebony ;  and  really  at  the  i^^„x„  t?«^^  ♦u^  ^^xa,.^^^  ^^*r  ^u*«:,51 1 
moment  we  might  be  par/oAed  for  wondering  ^^^^s.  From  the  evidence  yet  obtamed, 
whether  he  was  a  denizen  of  this  or  the  other  ^^  suspect  the  same  fate  befel  the  ill- 
world,  and  had  he  but  given  us  a  glimpse  of  a  starred  Erebus  and  Terror.  In  con- 
tail  or  a  cloven  hoof  we  should  assuredly  have  nection  with  this  danger,  we  may  men- 
taken  to  our  legs :  as  it  was,  we  gallantly  stood  tion  that  ice  accumulates  much  more  off 
our  ground,  and  had  the  skies  fallen  upon  us  a  northern  than  off  a  southern  shore, 
we  eould  hardly  have  been  more  astonished  when  rj^^  ^^^^^  j^  usually  rather  steep  ;  and  the 
the  dark-faced  stranger  called  out  — **  I  m  Lieu-  _„_  -,,k;/.1i  *«/^^^«  -^^^^  v.\^v.  ^r.uJ*\.^  ««««, 
tenant  Pirn,  late  of  the  Herald,  and  now  in  the  sun  which  never  rises  high,  melts  the  snow 
Resolute.  Captein  Kcllet  is  in  her  at  Dealy  ^"  ^^^  with  a  southern  aspect,  before  its 
Island.  .  .  ."  To  rush  at  and  seize  him  by  the  slanting  rays  have  ever  touched  the  face 
hand  was  the  first  impulse,  for  the  heart  was  of  those  with  a  northern.  The  ice  on  the 
too  full  for  the  tongue  to  speak.  The  announce-  south  of  a  channel  has  therefore  more  sun, 
ment  of  relief  being  close  at  hand,  when  none  and  receives  the  melting  snows,  and  re- 
was  supposed  to  be  even  within  the  Arctic  cir-  fleeted  rays  from  hills  and  cliffs  adjoining; 
cle,  was  too  sudden,  uBexpected,  and  joyous  for  ^ijij^  the  ice  on  the  north  side  is  subjected 
our  minds  to  comprehend  it  (Uo^^^^^  The  news  ^  ^  j^  .  j^fl^ences  only  for  a 
flew  with  lightning  rapidity,  the  ship  was  all  m  ,  _^  ^.  S  •  n  j 
commotion ;  the  sick,  forgetting  their  maladies,  shorter  time,  and  m  a  smaller  degree, 
leapt  from  theu-  hammocks ;  the  artificers  These  circumstances  have  much  more  to 
dropped  their  tools,  and  the  lower  deck  was  do  with  the  early  breaking-up  of  the  ice, 
cletu^  of  men,  for  they  all  rushed  for  the  than  a  few  degrees'  change  in  latitude, 
hatchway  to  be  assured  that  a  stranger  was  ac-  The  accumulation  of  ice  on  one  side  of  a 
taally  amongst  them,  and  that  his  tale  was  tjue.  channel,  running  north  and  south,  is  trace- 
Despondency  fled  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Pun  ^^1^  ^^  another  less  obvious  cause.  Dr. 
received  a  welcome — ^pure,  hearty,  and  grateful  ^y-  n  f  u  i  x*  ^i 
^that  he  will  assuredly  remember  and  cherish  ^ane,  findm^  such  an  accumulation  on  the 
to  the  end  of  his  days.  "  west   side   oi    smith's    bound,    where   a 

southera   current   prevails,  referred    the 

Icing-in  is  the  great  danger  of  Arctic  fact  to  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth, 

navigation.     Where  a  broad  stream  of  This  motion  increasing  as  we  recede  from 

water  is  found  one  year,  it  may  be  expect-  the  pole,  a  body    traveling  southward, 

ed  to  be  there  the  next.     But  the  mere  would  have  a  slower  easterly  velocity  than 

cracks  in  the  ice,  up  which  vessels  fre-  that  part   of  the  earth  to  which  it  was 

quently  venture,  may  be  open  one  year  going.    This  would  create  a  tendency  in 

and  never  afterwards.     M'Clure's  danger  the  body  to  move  to  the  west  as  it  got 

was  not  a  solitary  instance.     In  1829,  Sir  further  south  ;   and  such  we  find  in  the 

John  Ross  got  blocked  up  near  the  bottom  trade-winds,   which    blow  so   constantly 

of  Boothia  Bay,  and  was  unheard  of  for  within  the  tropics.     So,  too,  a  train  mov- 

four   years.     Every  body  believed  him  ing  southwards,  tends  to  run  off  the  line 

dead ;  when   one  morning  the  Isabella,  to  the  west ;  one  moving  northward,  to 

at  the  head  of  Baflin's  Bay,  saw  two  boats  the  east.    The  Atlantic  gulf-stream  also, 

sailingatsomedistance  towards  her.     She  which  flows  northwards  from  near  the 

sent  a  boat  to  meet  them.     "  What's  the  equator,   sloughs  off  sea-weed  in  largo 

name  of  your  ship  ?"  cried  a  voice  from  quantities  to  the  east,  and  but  little  to  the 

one  of  the  stray  boats.     "  The  Isabella,  west.    The  same  law,  acting  on  a  southern 

of  Hull,   once    commanded    by  Captain  current,  would  cause  such  an  accumulation 

Ross,''  was  the  reply.     "  Then  I'm  that  of  ice  as  Dr.  Kane  observed  on  the  west 

Captain  Ross,"  answered  the  first  voice,  of  Smith's  Sound.     Perhaps  the  subject 

In   vain  the  good  sailor  irom   the    Isa-  demands  more  attention  than  scientific 

bella  assured  him  that  he  had  bee&  dead  men  have  yet  given  it. 
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But  there  18  something  more  than  dan- 1 
ger  to  be  noticed  about  this  frozen  region. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  navigator  as  he 
ventures  into  its  cold  shade.  The  moment 
he  leaves  the  open  sea,  and  enters  the  ice, 
his  old  seamanship  goes  for  nothing.  A 
new  art  is  required  to  work  his  vessel  in 
these  half-solid  seas.  Clumsy,  heavy,  but 
tight  and  snug  little  crafl  these  vessels 
are.  The  shocks  they  encounter  from  the 
drifting  ice,  and  the  nips  and  blows  they 
receive  on  all  hands,  would  crunch  up 
anv  ordinary  vessel  like  a  walnut  in  the 
gnpe  of  the  nut-crackers.  Far  on  every 
side  stretch  floating  islands  of  ice,  now 
separating  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  alluring 
channel  for  the  vessel,  then  closing  with  a 
rapidity  which  seems  to  cut  off  all  hope  of 
escape.  The  treacherous  quickness  of 
their  approach,  and  their  magically  sud- 
den changes,  are  the  marvel  and  terror  of 
mariners.  The  most  open  sea  yields  no 
security.  Many  a  vessel  has  been  caught 
and  sunk  before  those  near  her  dreamed 
of  her  danger.  These  floes  are  fragments 
broken  by  thaw  and  currents  from  the 
vast  sur&!ces  called  fields,  and  are  them- 
selves often  of  enormous  size.  Parry  saw 
one  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  We  can 
understand  with  what  horror  the  seaman 
beholds  such  a  mass  floating  towards  him, 
as  he  lies  off  the  shore  of  some  rocky  pro- 
montory. Parry  describes  the  terrific 
crash  of  one  of  these  floes  against  a  preci- 
pice and  the  piles  of  broken  ice  splintered 
from  it  in  the  shock.  If  the  ice  is  thick, 
and  the  shore  shelving,  ships  may  be 
brought  so  near  the  land  that  the  floe 
strands  before  reaching  them.  And  so 
heavy  is  the  ice  in  these  regions,  that  the 
mariner  often  owes  his  safety  to  this  expe- 
dient. Dr.  Kane  found  a  piece  standing 
nine  feet  above  water,  and,  since  there  is 
six  times  as  much  below  as  above,  the 
total  thickness  must  have  been  sixty-three 
feet.  This  thickness  is  not  the  result  of 
direct  freezing.  When  the  young  ice  is 
formed,  the  snow  often  weighs  it  down 
and  cracks  it.  The  sea-water,  issuing 
through,  makes  a  snow  sludge,  which  the 
winter  freezes  into  solid  ice.  When 
Captain  M'Clure  sledged  from  Pnncess 
Royal  Island  to  Banks^s  Strait — ^the  expe- 
dition which  first  determined  the  North- 
West  passage — the  snow  was  so  impi'cg- 
nated  with  sea-water  that  it  became  as 
tenacious  as  clay.  The  exertion  to  make 
way  was  fearful,  the  perspiration  stream- 
ing in  big  drops,  instantly,  before  filling. 


converted  into  solid  balls  of  ice,  upon 
their  brows.  It  was  impossible,  with  all 
their  efforts,  to  drag  their  sledge  more 
than  seven  miles  a  day.  Fields  of  ice  are 
the  loose  fragments  and  floes  welded  toge- 
ther by  the  freezing  of  the  water  between, 
and  further  incrusted  with  fresh  layers 
of  saturated  snow,  which  is  gradually 
converted  into  ice  by  the  cold  of  the  win- 
ter.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  ice  is  far 
from  smooth,  and  is  found  intersected  by 
vast  hummocks,  or  raised  mounds,  crossing 
the  surface  in  all  directions.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  reader  how 
materially  this  must  interfere  with  tho 
sledging,  which  we  ordinanly  deem  so 
easy  and  delightful  a  mode  of  traveling. 
The  ice-fields  thus  formed,  however, 
though  the  largest,  are  not  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Arctic  seas.  The 
most  remarkable  objects  are  those  float- 
ing mountains  of  ice  which  tower  majes- 
tically from  the  surrounding  waters,  and 
are  known  under  the  familiar  name  of 
icebergs.  Sometimes  seventy  or  a  hun- 
dred of  these  wonderful  masses  may  be 
seen  at  a  time.  The  imagination  might 
weary  itself  with  running  riot  amidst  the 
fantastic  forms  and  beauties  they  present. 
Temples  of  ice,  with  sculptured  aisles  and 
ftetted  columns,  and  solemn  drchways, 
grouped  together  in  glorious  symmetry, 
or  thrown  in  hideous  confusion  and  rum 
by  the  shock  of  some  terrible  earthquake 
— cities  of  ice,  with  spire  and  dome  and 
minaret,  all  gleaming  in  the  simset's 
blaze  —  fairy  halls  of  ice  spangled  with 
jewels  of  ever^'  hue,  and  flashing  in  the 
noontide  with  the  splendor  of  a  myriad 
rainbows  —  mountains  of  ice,  pale,  cold, 
and  spectral,  with  that  awful  light  which 
distinguishes  the  snow-clad  summits  of  the 
Alps  amidst  the  gathering  shadows  of  the 
evening.  Their  size  is  enormous ;  one  of 
them,  seen  by  Captain  Fen  ton,  of  the 
Judith,  who  accompanied  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher's  third  expedition,  stood  sixty- 
five  fathoms  above  the  water.  The  deep 
blue  of  the  base,  rising  from  the  surf  like 
a  precipice  of  solid  sapphire,  and  the 
dazzling  whiteness  of  their  crown  of  snow, 
render  them  amongst  the  most  strikingly 
beautiful  objects  of  these  regions.  They 
are  at  once  the  most  terrible  foes  and  the 
most  steadfast  friends  of  the  mariner. 
When  the  storm-swell  rolls  in  from  the 
Atlantic,  when  the  blocks  of  ice  pitch  and 
roll  among  the  waves,  grinding  and  crash- 
ing with  a  feaifui  noise,  and  hurrying  the 
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vessel  onward  in  their  course,  these  piti- 
less ice  precipices,  against  which  the  waves 
are  breaking  in  huge  mountains  of  spray, 
may  well  be  looked  upon  with  feelings  of 
terror.  So,  too,  when  they  are  seen  bear- 
ing down  with  their  resistless  strength 
towards  the  field  on  the  side  of  which  the 
mariner  is  floating,  he  may  well  regard 
them  as  the  most  dreadful  of  foes.  But 
how  often,  snugly  moored  under  their  lee, 
has  he  beheld  the  pack  through  which  his 
feeble  craft  had  for  days  been  vainly 
struggling,  torn  in  pieces  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  sail  proudly  on,  with  a  track 
of  seething,  eddying  water,  cleared  of 
every  fragment  of  ice  for  half  a  mile  in 
his  train.  It  is  almost  always  as  the  good 
genii  of  the  navigators  that  these  ice 
mountains  appear — capricious,  indeed,  as 
all  genii  are ;  often  threatening,  but  seldom 
or  never  doing  any  harm ;  and  sometimes 
rendering  the  most  essential  services. 
We  have  read,  indeed,  of  one  doting  old 
berg — so  far  gone  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
considered  responsible — which  very  near- 
ly played  the  part  of  a  most  malignant 
genius  to  Dr.  Kane.  This  unfortunate 
explorer  had  just  moored  under  its  shel- 
tering wall,  when  it  suddenly  began  to 
tremble  like  a  paralytic  man,  and  to  shed 
dow^  fragments  of  ice  upon  his  bark. 
The  Doctor  thought  it  was  time  to  be  off, 
and  had  scarcely  loosed  his  hawsers,  and 
got  clear  of  the  berg,  when  a  terrific 
crack  shook  through  its  whole  frame,  and 
in  another  instant  the  vast  mass  plunged, 
an  avalanche  of  ruins,  into  the  sea.  As 
a  kind  of  set-off,  however,  against  this 
story,  we  must  tell  of  a  more  genial  berg 
to  which  the  Doctor  once  applied  for  help. 
While  sailing  up  Smith's  Sound,  with 
tightly  packed  ice  on  his  left,  and  an  army 
of  bergs  on  bis  right,  all  of  a  sudden  the 
wind  failed — a  very  common  and  annoy- 
ing circumstance  in  these  regions.  At 
the  same  time  he  saw  the  bergs  in  motion, 
bearing  down  for  the  field  of  ice  on  his 
left.  He  could  not  move  an  inch,  and 
destruction  seemed  inevitable,  when,  to 
his  delight,  he  perceived  a  friendly  berg 
rapidly  plowing  its  way  up  the  channel. 
An  ice-anchor  was  happily  attached,  and 
a  stout  hawser  (how  they  must  have 
looked  to  the  hawser !)  was  soon  at  full 
stretch  towing  them  along.  It  was  a  race 
for  life,  but  the  vessel  won  it,  having 
cleared  the  channel  by  about  five  yards, 
when  the  threatening  berg  came  with  a 
feaifol  crash  in  contact  with  the  field. 


But  what  are  these  bergs,  and  where  do 
the^  come  from  ?  We  often  read  of  bergs 
which  turn  out  to  be  only  lumps  of  floe 
ice  frozen  to  a  remarkable  thickness,  and 
standing  high  above  the  waves.  These, 
however,  are  wrongly  named.  Real  bergs 
are  fragments  of  glaciers,  which  exist  m 
Greenland,  as  in  the  Alps  and  Norway, 
fed  by  great  fields  of  snow,  and  forming 
the  rivers  of  this  frozen  land.  Ice  has 
been  shown  to  be  a  thick  tenacious  liquid, 
possessed  of  considerable  plasticity,  and 
pouring  down  an  incline  by  its  own  gra- 
vity, and  the  internal  movement  of  its 
own  particles.  These  ice  rivers  may  be 
seen  winding  along  the  valleys,  oozing  over 
the  precipices,  and  finally  standing  like  a 
frozen  cataract  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
waves.  Lieutenant  Beecher  witnessed 
the  ruin  and  destruction  with  which  a 
portion  of  one  of  these  glaciers  gave  way 
and  burst  into  the  sea,  where  it  at  once 
began  existence  as  a  berg.  Dr.  Kane, 
from  observations  of  the  Humboldt  gla- 
cier, concluded  that  bergs  were  generally 
broken  off  by  the  tidal  action,  a  portion 
of  the  ice  river  having  already  poured  into 
the  sea.  But  the  mode  of  their  sepai*ation 
is  a  matter  demanding  further  investiga- 
tion. Another  question  arises :  How  is 
all  this  ice  ever  to  melt  ?  The  vast  sea  of 
unmelted  ice  we  have  before  spoken  of 
shows  that  if  left  to  itself  it  never  would. 
Wherever  a  sheltered  bay  prevents  escape 
of  the  ice  into  the  main  drifts  outside,  it 
remains  thick  and  solid  through  the  whole 
short  summer  of  these  northera  climes. 
But  in  the  broader  channels  the  thawing 
of  the  thinner  portions  sets  the  ice  in 
motion  within  itself.  Fragments  are 
broken  off,  and  the  small  pieces  that  are 
thus  thrown  over  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
readily  yield  to  the  rays  of  an  almost  per- 
petual sun.  A  larger  space  is  thus  left  for 
the  movements  of  the  floes,  which  are 
many  of  them  drifted  with  the  southern 
current  down  Baffin's  Bay,  and  finally 
melted  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic. In  this  way  the  icebergs  are  got 
rid  of  which  would  otherwise  defy  for 
centuries  the  feeble  power  of  the  sun  in 
those  latitudes.  Even  to  the  north  of 
Spitzbergen,  where  the  fi'ost  line  is  driven 
back  to  Its  extreme  northern  limit  by  the 
genial  wannth  of  the  gulfstream,  this 
southward  drift  is  still  perceptible.  Par- 
ry's memorable  attempt  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  was  frustrated  by  the  discovery  that 
I  his  party  were  moving  south  with  the  field 
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faster  than  they  were  moving  north  by 
their  own  exertions.  Probably  Parry's 
men  &iled  to  perceive  the  beautiful  pur- 
pose of  this  phenomenon ;  but  it  would 
nardly  become  us  to  be  equally  blind. 
Were  it  not  for  the  drifting  away  of  ice 
to  wanner  regions,  the  waters  which  our 
vessels  now  traverse  with  comparative 
ease  would  be  bound  in  one  eternal  rigid 
sleep  of  frost,  and  the  cold  thus  generated 
would  spread  a  death-like  chill  over  seas 
and  continents  &r  to  the  southward. 

But  though  insufficient  to  melt  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  ice,  this  northern 
sun  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  power  or 
beauty.  We  can  well  sympathize  with 
the  late  Professor  Forbes  in  his  enthusias- 
tic desire  to  see  a  sun  above  the  horizon 
at  midnight.  Nothing  by  all  accounts 
can  exceed  the  solemn  glory  of  this  spec- 
tacle. The  universal  hush  of  midnight 
spread  over  the  earth,  but  the  orb  of  day 
swathed  in  all  the  glories  of  sunset  slowly 
trailing  his  form  along  the  noithem  sky. 
For  hours  and  hours  one  protracted,  ever- 
viarying,  combination  of  sun  and  mist, 
now  stretching  in  golden  waves  along  the 
horizon,  now  shooting  out  spires  of  name 
up  the  zenith,  now  drenching  every  float- 
ing cloud  in  a  crimson  glory,  and  now  like 
a  solitary  ball  of  fire  rolling  along  over 
the  rugged  wilderness  of  ice,  and  clothing 
the  frozen  ocean  in  a  garment  of  light. 
So  great  is  the  refraction  of  the  atmo- 
sphere in  these  climates  that  Dr.  Arm- 
strong being  once  dispatched  in  a  boat  to 
examine  what  appeared  some  lofty  and 
remarkable  mounds  on  the  American 
coast,  found,  on  approaching  them,  that 
they  were  little  lumps  of  earth  about 
three  feet  high.  This  extraordinary  re- 
fractive power  adds  greatly  to  the  sunset 
effects,  as  it  must  enhance  all  the  prospect 
in  this  wild  and  desolate  region.  The 
broken  surfaces  of  the  floes  are  magnified 
into  far-stretching,  mountainous  regions 
of  ice,  the  bergs  loom  with  a  more  awful 
grandeur,  and  the  wild  headlands  tower 
aloft  with  even  sterner  and  more  fantastic 
forms ;  while  the  whole  is  wrapped  in  a 
gorgeous  coloring  from  the  myriad-tinted 
clouds  which  encircle  the  sunset. 

We  call  it  sunset,  because  it  has  all  the 
effects  of  sunset,  only  in  a  much  higher 
and  grander  degree ;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  sun  begins  really  to  set,  and  then  the 
night,  the  dark  long  Arctic  night,  steals 
slowly  on.  Every  day  the  sun  sinks  lower 
in  the  horizon,  and  performs  a  shorter 


circle  in  the  sonth.  The  hour  comes 
when  the  navigator  from  the  mast^iead 
beholds  his  glorious  disc  for  the  last  lime 
trail  along  the  ice  to  the  south,  and  then 
sink — a  long  farewell.  "  The  night  cometh 
wherein  no  man  can  work ;"  "  tiefe  achati' 
dervolle  Nacht^^^  as  Goethe  well  saya, 
"  deep  dreadful  night,"  awful,  silent,  por- 
tentous night,  like  a  sleep  from  which 
there  seems  no  awakening.  If  the  Arctic 
day  is  the  sublimest,  the  Arctic  night  is 
the  solemnest  of  all  natural  spectacles. 
As  when  one  gazes  on  a  great  river,  at 
first  perhaps  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
comes  over  his  mind,  but  afterwards  as 
he  watches  the  vast  body  of  waters  roll 
on  and  on  with  the  same  ceaseless  unvary- 
ing flow,  a  strange  sense  of  power  and 
mysterious  grandeur  grows  irresistibly 
upon  him ;  so  is  it  with  this  Arctic  night. 
At  first  it  looks  marvelously  Hke  any 
other  night ;  but  by  degrees  the  sense  of 
long  duration  —  of  utter  "blackness  of 
darkness"  —  of  changeless  gloom  eating 
into  the  very  soul,  and  tyrannizing  over 
all  nature  around,  presses  upon  him  with 
the  most  irresistible  power.  With  most 
of  our  explorers,  indeed,  there  has  been 
even  on  the  darkest  days  an  hour  or  two 
about  noon  when  a  feint  streak  of  twilight 
just  softened  the  gloom  of  the  southern 
horizon.  With  Dr.  Kane,  however,  who 
wintered  further  north,  there  were  days 
upon  days  of  utter,  hopeless  blackness, 
stagnating  over  the  whole  scene  and  un- 
broken by  a  single  ray  of  even  the  dim- 
mest twilight.  One  can  readily  imagine 
its  effect  upon  all  animal  life,  and  still 
more  upon  the  human  spirits.  No  sound 
— ^no  sight.  The  ice  is  too  firm  to  give 
a  crack  or  a  motion ;  of  living  beings 
some  have  migrated  to  warmer  climes, 
some  are  hibernating  in  holes  or  snow- 
drifts; a  few  hover  silently  around  the 
vessel  to  catch  any  thing  that  may  stay 
the  pangs  of  their  ravenous  hunger.  The 
occasional  howl  of  the  wolf,  or  the  croak 
of  the  ill-omened  raven,  alone  break  the 
monotonous  stillness,  save  where  strans^e- 
1y  and  inharmoniously,  amidst  these  in- 
hospitable climes,  from  the  tightly  packed 
vessel  of  the  mariner,  sounds  the  unusual 
voice  of  "articulately -speaking  man." 
Yet  has  this  awful  night  a  majestic  beauty 
and  sublimity  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  landscape. 
As  the  mariner  gazes  up  he  beholds  the 
silent  sky  aU  spangled  with  the  light  of 
stars,    and    watches    the     constellations 
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wheeling  round  the  pole  day  after  day  in 
the  same  grand  unbroken  order,  or  sees 
the  whole  dome  drenched  with  silver 
light  by  the  unsetting  moon,  shedding 
its  pure  rays  upon  the  ice-bound  ocean 
dronnd.  Now  and  then,  too,  fi-om  the 
flashing  of  the  aurora 


«( 


Not  light,  but  rather  darkness  yisible, 
Seires  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,*^ 


such  as  reign  oyer  that  desolate  landscape, 
and  still  more  desolate  wilderness  of  ice. 
This  grand  phenomenon  is  partially  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  but  its  true  glory 
is  only  to  be  witnessed  in  these  northern 
regions.  It  first  flutters,  in  its  wild  tremb- 
ling-pulses of  light  across  the  black  sky, 
and  over  the  dead  snowy  world,  as  if  the 
palpitation  of  some  vast  unseen  eyelid 
made  light  and  darkness  succeed  each 
other ;  then  it  gathers  energy  and  stead- 
fast brilliance,  and  seems  like  a  glowing 
arch  of  light  sweeping  across  the  whole 
heavens  from  north  to  south,  and  darting 
swift  arrowy  i-ays  in  every  direction; 
sometimes  it  presents  itself  as  a  series  of 
moving  parallel  columns  gliding  over  each 
other,  or  chasing  each  other  in  solemn 
stillness  across  the  sky ;  now  it  is  seen 
flushing  and  burning  in  a  crimson  blaze 
of  light,  like  the  reflection  of  some  huge 
sea  of  fire,  weltering  in  its  red,  restless 
waves  of  flame  ;  and  again  it  grows  pale 
and  spectral,  and  only  just  lightens  the 
hills  and  hummocks  around,  clothed  in 
their  death-like  garment  of  snow.  This 
phenomenon  is  usually  explained  to  be  the 
giving  off"  of  electricity  from  the  earth 
into  space,  and  some  recent  discoveries  in 
electricity  tend  to  confirm  this  view ;  but 
the  subject  is  one  requii-ing  still  further 
examination,  and  will  probably  yield  large 
fruits  to  the  careful  investigator  of  nature. 
As  the  winter  night  begins  to  deepen, 
the  hazards  of  navigation  grow  more 
dreadful,  and  before  the  equinox  naviga- 
tion is  at  an  end,  the  young  ice  forms 
round  the  vessel,  and  the  winds  and  diifts 
keep  the  floe  in  a  perpetual  motion.  All 
through  the  black  night  the  broken  masses 
are  heard  churning  and  grinding  around 
the  vessel,  drowning  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice,  and  occasionally  dashing 
ag£unst  the  ship  with  a  shock  which  vi- 
brates through  all  her  timbers.  The 
celebrated  mariner  Davis  seems  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed  with  the  sound  of 


the  ice  which  he  had  heard  while  en- 
veloped in  a  fog,  that  prevented  him  see- 
ing it.  He  describes  it  as  the  sound  of  a 
"  mighty  great  roaring  of  the  sea,  as  if  it 
had  bene  the  beach  of  some  shoare."  Off 
the  east  coast  of  Greenland  he  writes :     - 

**  The  loathsome  view  of  this  shore,  and  the 
irksome  noise  of  the  yce  was  such  as  it  bred 
strange  conceits  among  us;  so  that  we  sup- 
posed the  place  to  be  wast  and  voyd  of  any 
sensible  or  vegi table  creatures,  whereupon  I 
called  the  same  *  desolation.' '' 

To  winter  in  the  pack  is  a  hazardous 
experiment.  Captain  M'Clure,  who  first 
tried  it,  had  many  a  hair-breadth  escape* 
On  one  occasion,  the  whole  pack  in  which 
he  was  hopelessly  entangled  drifted  to- 
wards the  black,  perpendicular  precipices 
of  Princess  Royal  Island.  As  the  ship 
drew  neai*er  to  her  fiite,  they  could  see 
and  hear  the  ice  a-head  splitting  and 
crunching  upon  the  rocks,  when  sud- 
denly the  wnole  pack,  whirling  round 
on  its  axis,  coach-wheeled  along  the  side 
of  the  island,  and  drifted  away  to  the 
northward,  snatching  the  Investigator 
from  inevitable  destruction.  Once  two 
huge  pieces  of  ice  in  their  neighborhood 
came  into  violent  collision.  One,  close  to 
the  vessel,  reared  slowly  up  out  of  the 
water,  until  it  fiir  overtopped  the  In- 
vestigator's hull,  where  it  remained 
poised  for  a  moment,  uncertain  whether 
to  come  down  upon  her  and  crush  her 
with  its  weight,  or  to  relapse  into  its 
original  position.  For  a  moment  every 
breath  was  held  ;  then  a  cry  of  joy  burst 
from  the  crew,  as  the  ice  slowly  rolled 
over,  and  sank  back  into  its  former  place. 
Perhaps  the  best  description  of  the  scene 
of  tumult  and  danger  which  this  experi- 
ment involves  is  given  in  the  Rhyme  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner: 

'^  And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold ; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emerald. 

"  The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 
The  ice  was  all  around ; 
It  cracked  ard  growled,  and  roared  and  howled 
Like  noises  in  a  s wound.*' 

A  lively  account  of  the  perils  encounter- 
ed by  the  Judith,  at  a  time  when  Arctic 
navigation  was  not  yet  understood,  may 
give  our  readers  some  notion  both  of  the 
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dangers  and  of  the  courage  of  the  first 
adventurers  in  these  icy  regions. 
During  the  greater  part  of  July,  1578, 

**  they  never  saw  any  one  day  or  houre  wherein 
they  were  not  troubled  with  continuall  danger 
and  feare  of  death ;  and  were  twentie  dayes 
ahnost  together  (asX  among  the  yoe.  They  had 
their  ships  stricken  through  and  through  on 
both  sides,  their  false  stenune  borne  quite  away, 
and  could  goe  from  their  ship,  in  some  places 
upon  the  yce  very  many  miles;  and  might 
easilv  have  passed  from  one  iland  of  yce  to 
another,  even  to  the  shore ;  and  if  God  had  not 
wonderfully  provided  for  them  and  theif  neces- 
sitie,  and  time  had  not  made  them  more  cun- 
ning and  wise  to  seeke  strange  remedies  for 
strango  kindes  of  dangers,  it  had  bene  impossi- 
ble for  them  ever  to  have  escaped :  for  among 
other  devices,  wheresoever  they  found  any 
iland  of  yce  of  greater  bignesse  then  the  rest, 
they  commonly  coveted  to  recover  the  same, 
and  thereof  to  make  a  bulwarice  for  their  de- 
fence ;  whereon  having  mored  anker,  they  rod 


under  the  lee  thereof  for  a  time,  being  thereby 
guarded  from  the  danger  of  the  lesser  driving 
yce.  But  when  they  must  foregoe  this  new- 
found fort,  by  means  of  other  yce,  which  at 
length  would  undermine  and  compasse  them 
round  about;  and  when  that,  by  heaving  of 
the  billowe,  they  were  therewith  like  to  l>e 
bnlsed  in  peces,  they  used  to  make  the  ship  fast 
to  some  firme  and  broad  pece  of  yce  they  could 
find,  and  binding  her  nose  fast  thereunto,  would 
fill  all  her  sayles ;  whereon,  the  wind,  having 
great  power,  would  force  forward  the  ship,  so 
the  ship  bearing  before  her  the  yce ;  and  so  one 
yce,  driving  forward  another,  should  at  length 
get  scope  and  sea  roome.  Havinj^,  by  this 
meanes,  at  length  put  their  enemies  to  flight, 
they  occupied  the  cleare  space  for  a  prettie 
season,  among  sundry  mountaines  and  Alpes  of 

And  among  these  ^^  mountaines  and 
Alpes  of  yce"  we  must  leave  them  for  the 
present,  hoping  to  resume  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them  at  some  not  very  distant 
day. 


From     the     Nstional     ReTiew. 
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TnK  memorable  year  1848  will,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  future  historian  of  European 
civilization,  appear  in  a  different  light  to 
that  in  which  it  appears  to  us.  For  him 
the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe's  throne 
— founded  as  it  was  on  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  middle  classes,  without  re- 
gard to  the  moral  requirements  of  the 
nation ;  the  spasmodic  fits  of  the  second 
French  republic ;  the  theoretical  attempts 
of  German  professors  for  reconstructing 
the  unity  of  Germany  by  hair-splitting 
discussions  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Frankfort ;  and  even  the  heroic  struggle 
of  Italy  and  Hungary  for  national  inde- 
pendence—  will  certainly  seem  fiir  less 
unportant  than  the  emancipation  of  the 
peasants  throughout  the  Austrian  empire. 
All  over  the  Continent,  this  chief  feature 
of  the  revolutions  of  1848  has  been  thrown 

*  lite  Village  Notary.    Translated  from  the  Hun- 
garian of  Baron  £uTV  6s.  London:  Xx>Dgnians.  1850. 


into  shadow  by  more  stirring  events, 
though  they  were  poor  in  lasting  results. 
And  still  it  is  this  emancipation  of  the 
peasants,  this  sweeping  away  of  the  system 
of  feudalism,  in  the  Austrian  empire, 
which  has  already  increased,  and  can  not 
fail  still  more  to  increase,  the  importance 
of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  put  them  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  more  advanced  states  of 
Central  and  Western  Europe.  The  success 
of  this  grand  and  bold  measure  alone  gave 
courage  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
adapt  its  benefits  to  the  gigantic  realm  of 
the  North,  and  to  give  his  empire,  up  to 
the  present  day  founded  exclusively  on  an 
immense  army  of  soldiers  and  disciplined 
civil  officials,  the  more  solid  basis  of  the 
freedom  of  every  individual  in  the  state. 
This  greatest  though  silent  revolution 
of  Eastern  Europe  was  achieved  exclu- 
sively by  the  Hungarian  gentry,  combined 
with  a  fraction  of  the  aiistocracy,  led  by 
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the  eloquence  and  statesmanship  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  and  opposed  by  the  majority  of 
the  great  land-owners,  and  by  all  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
equality  of  rights  and  duties  for  every  in- 
habitant of  Hungary  was  the  leading  idea 
of  the  parliamentary  opposition  ever  since 
the  Diet  of  1832.  About  1841,  Kossuth, 
though  himself  not  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature, became  the  cte  facto  leader  of  the 
Liberals,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 
sants was  brought  into  the  foreground  ; 
it  became  the  great  question  to  the  solu- 
tion of  which  the  future  of  Hungary  was 
bound.  Still,  as  it  implied  the  complete 
change  of  the  social  and  financial  condi- 
tions of  the  state,  many  well-meaning  but 
nervous  patriots  shrank  back  from  its  dif- 
ficulties, though  they  acknowledged  its 
importance  and  justice  ;  others  found  Kos- 
suth's propositions  and  agitation  prema- 
ture, because  the  peasants  themselves  did 
not  claim  their  equality  in  the  state,  and 
dangerous,  as  exciting  the  most  numerous 
class  to  hopes  opposed  to  the  reputed  in- 
terests of  the  government  and  of  the  great 
landholders.  In  1847  Kossuth  was  at 
last  elected  member  for  the  metropolitan 
county  of  Pesth,  though  all  the  patronage 
of  the  government  and  the  grossest  bri- 
bery were  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
and  the  Liberal  party  could  rely  on  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Lower  House.  In  December 
a  bill  for  the  emancipation  of  the  peasants 
was  brought  in  by  Gabriel  Lonyay,  a 
wealthy  commoner ;  it  had  passed  already 
several  stages,  afler  the  hottest  contest 
with  the  conservative  government  party, 
who  saw  clearly  that  they  could  not  pre- 
vent its  final  adoption,  but  relied  upon  its 
rejection  by  the  Upper  House,  when  sud- 
denly the  revolution  of  Paris  in  February, 
and  the  revolution  of  Vienna,  accompanied 
by  the  flight  of  Prince  Metternich,  on 
March  thirteenth,  burst  upon  the  aston- 
ished Hungarians.  They  certainly  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances ;  but 
maintaining  all  the  formalities  presciibed 
by  the  constitution,  the  Diet  carried 
legally  a  complete  reform,  and  the  court 
of  Vienna  dared  not  to  refuse  it.  The 
equility  of  rights  and  duties  was  acknow- 
ledged by  law  ;  the  aristocracy  and  gentry 
subjected  themselves  to  taxation  and  mili- 
tary service  ;  the  peasants  got  their  land 
as  a  freehold,  their  labor-rent  being  abol- 
ished and  an  indemnity  granted  to  the 
landlords  for  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  lost .  services,  computed  at   sixteen 


years'  purchase,  and  paid  to  them  in  pub- 
lic securities,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  libei*ated  peasants  would  have  for  a 
number  of  years  to  pay  a  higher  land-tax 
for  paying  off"  one  half  of  the  debt  the 
state  had  incurred  by  the  indemnity  to 
the  landholders.  If  we  consider  that  this 
measure  was  carried  by  a  parliament  con- 
sisting almost  exclusively  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  landed  gentry  and  ai*istocra- 
cy,  without  being  urged  on  by  any  popu- 
lar movement  or  pressure  from  without, 
we  must  confess  that  no  aristocracy  in  the 
world  has  ever  left  a  more  glorious  monu- 
ment of  disinterestedness  and  magnani- 
mity than  the  Hungarian.  The  Austrian 
government,  however,  though  yielding  to 
all  the  other  claims  of  the  Diet,  even  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  independ- 
ent ministry,  and  a  separation  of  the 
Hungarian  finances  and  anny  fi'om  the 
stnctly  Austrian  administration,  refused 
to  sanction  the  emancipation  of  the  pea- 
santry. The  Diet  once  more  insisted  ener- 
getically upon  the  Bill ;  the  city  of  Pesth 
assumed  a  threatening  aspect;  and  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  accompanied  by  his 
youthful  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  who 
was  soon  to  dethrone  him,  came  down  in 
person  to  the  Diet  at  Presburg,  (Posony,) 
and  gave  his  royal  assent  to  all  the  bills 
presented  to  him  on  the  thirteenth  of 
April,  1848. 

The  sudden  transition  of  the  peasantry 
from  servitude  to  civil  and  political  liber- 
ty was  no  where  stained  in  Hungary  by 
riots  or  disorder,  as  was  feared,  or  perhaps 
hoped,  by  the  court  party ;  on  the  con- 
trary, on  most  estates  the  peasants  con- 
tinued by  their  own  fi*ee  will  to  do  the 
work  of  the  landlord  during  the  time  of 
mowing  and  harvesting,  that  the  crops 
might  not  be  damaged  through  any  diffi- 
culty in  securing  hired  labor  for  those 
agricultural  operations.  The  government 
intrigues,  the  Servian  troubles,  and  the 
invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Croatian 
array  of  Ban  Jellachich,  soon  gave  greater 
anxiety  to  the  Hungarian  nation  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  scarcely  had  they  over- 
come these  first  dangers,  when  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  was  dethroned,  on  the 
second  of  December,  1848,  by  a  palace 
revolution  at  Olmuta,  and  Francis  Joseph 
abolished  the  Hungarian  constitution,  dis- 
solved the  legislative  bodies,  put  the 
country,  against  which  he  was  to  begin 
an  internecine  war  under  martial  law  be- 
fore he  had  occupied  it,  and  threw  into 
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prison  the  commissioners  sent  by  the 
Diet  to  the  camp  of  the  mvading  general, 
Prince  Windischgratz,  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace.  The  events  of  the  war,  of 
the  Russian  intervention,  sanctioned  in 
Parliament  by  Lord  Palraerston,  and  of 
Gorgey's  treason,  are  sufficiently  known. 
Austria  became  the  mistress  of  Hungary  ; 
but  whilst  all  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country — ^her  municipal  freedom,  her  elec- 
tions, county  meetings,  diet,  and  the  re- 
ligious convocations  and  synods  of  the 
Protestants  —  were  abolished,  and  the 
Austrian  code  superseded  the  common 
and  statute  law  of  Hungary,  one  exception 
was  still  made  in  favor  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasantry.  The  Austrian  min- 
isters saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  rein- 
troduce servitude  and  villeinage,  and 
therefore  they  carried  Kossuth's  plan,  as 
accepted  by  the  Diet  of  1848,  into  com- 
plete execution ;  but,  aware  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  European  public  about  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
they  tried  to  appropriate  all  the  credit 
of  the  measure  to  themselves.  It  is  their 
stalking-horse;  if  foreigners  inquire  what 
Austria  has  done  since  1849,  they  parade 
the  emancipation  of  the  peasants.  At 
home,  however,  in  his  humble  hut,  the 
peasant  never  forgets  the  man  to  whom 
be  owes  his  independence ;  and  this  is 
the  secret  of  Kossuth's  unbounded  popu- 
larity in  Hungary.  Thus  the  Hungarian 
revolution,  though  unsuccessful  as  regards 
the  independence  of  the  country,  be- 
queathed greater  results  to  the  world 
than  any  successful  movement  of  this 
century ;  and  though  its  principal  actors 
perished  on  the  gallows,  or  pine  away  in 
dreary  exile,  their  work  survives  them 
not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  even 
in  those  Austrian  provinces  which  were 
either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  their  rising. 
For,  as  soon  as  the  Hungarian  Diet  had 
passed  the  bill  which  gave  a  freehold  title 
to  the  peasant,  the  ^alician  landed  pro- 
prietors, moved  by  the  example,  peti- 
tioned the  Emperor  to  allow  them  to 
treat  their  peasantry  in  the  same  way, 
and  to  receive  the  same  consideration 
from  the  state.  Jellachich,  preparing 
already  his  invasion  into  Hungary,  saw 
the  necessity  of  freeing  all  the  Croatian 
peasants  by  a  short  decree  coached  in 
military  language,  in  which  he  forgot  to 
mention  the  idemnity  due  to  the  land- 
lords ;  and  the  Diet  of  the  other  Austrian 
provinces  at  Vienna  passed,  early  in  Au- 


gust, 1848,  a  bill  analogous  in  its  features 
to  the  Hungarian  law,  for  the  hereditary 
provinces,  and  for  Bohemia  and  Galicia. 
ThLs?  law  too  remained  undisturbed  in  the 
ruin  of  liberty  which  characterized  the 
victory  of  Francis  Joseph ;  but  Jellachich's 
omission  was  remedied  by  the  Austrian 
government,  much  to  the  discontent  of 
the  Croatian  peasant,  who  grumbles  at 
the  higher  amount  of  his  land-tax. 

The  social,  political,  and  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  peasantry  having  thus  been 
altered  in  1848  throughout  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  its  former  relation  to  the 
landlord  having  altogether  been  changed; 
it  may  be  interesting  to  record  some 
salient  features  of  a  state  of  society  which 
ha^  vanished  in  these  latter  years,  and 
can  never  more  recur  in  history. 

In  Hungary,  as  in  all  the  countries  in- 
habited originally  by  populations  of  the 
Sclavonian  stock,  though  they  lost  their 
nationality  by  subsequent  iramigraticms 
and  conquests,  the  peasant  always  had  a 
title  to  one  poition  of  the  territory  of 
every  village.  It  seems  originally  to  have 
been  one  third,  though  in  our  days  no 
constant  proportion  could  be  shown,  the 
part  of  the  peasants  commonly  equaling 
or  exceeding  the  arable  portion  of  the 
proprietor  in  the  village,  who,  in  most 
cases  possessed  landed  property  close  to 
the  village  which  did  not  belong  to  its 
territory,  and  was  called  (in  law  "  praedi- 
um")  in  Hungarian  "  puszia,"  that  is  to 
say,  waste  land,  in  so  far  as  it  was  uncul- 
tivated by  fanners.  The  portion  of  the 
peasant  community  was  divided  into  hold- 
ings (sesstones  urbariaUs)  from  about 
twenty -two  to  thirty-six  acres  each ; 
though,  exceptionally,  peasant  holdings 
consisted  even  of  sixty  acres,  for  instance, 
in  the  less  inhabited  south-eastern  coun- 
ties. The  peasant  held,  besides,  a  garden 
of  one  acre  adjoining  his  house,  which  he 
had  to  build  and  repair  himself,  the  pro- 
prietor being  obliged  to  furnish  him  with 
the  timber  for  the  roof  and  for  his  stable. 
He  had  likewise  to  provide  the  tenant 
with  some  firewood,  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  his  woods.  For  all  this  he 
received  as  rent  by  common  law  two 
days'  manual  labor  a  week,  or  one  day's 
labor  with  the  cart  or  plow.  In  winter 
the  peasant  had  to  fell  for  him  one  cord 
of  wood  and  carry  it  to  the  castle,  but 
got  in  return  the  branches  of  the  felled 
trees.  Some  small  dues  of  eggs  and  fowls 
were  likewise  included  in  the  rent,  and 
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besides  these,  the  more  important  item  of 
the  ninth  part  of  all  corn-crops,  the  tithe 
havinfr  been  set  aside  for  the  church. 
Thus  the  peasant  received  only  four  tiUhs 
of  his  wheat,  barley,  rye,  or  oats ;  all 
other  crops  beinc^  free  from  dues,  provid- 
ed he  had  one  third  of  his  fields  in  wheat 
or  rye,  and  one  third  in  barley  and  oats. 
The  meadows  were  likewise  exempt  from 
the  priest's  and  land-owner's  claims.  In 
return,  the  tenant  had  such  a  firm  title  to 
bis  holding,  that  the  proprietor  could  not 
evict  him  under  any  pretense  as  long  as 
he  paid  his  labor-rent ;  and  even  if  he 
neglected  this  duty  for  two  years,  or  be- 
came unfit  for  it  by  having  no  cattle,  the 
master,  taking  away  the  iiolding  by  the 
formal  intervention  of  the  county  judge, 
could  not  annex  it  to  his  o^ti  property, 
but  had  to  let  it  under  the  same  conditions 
to  any  other  tenant.  Besides,  it  was  his 
duty  to  represent  his  peasants  at  law — 
mnce  the  tenant  could  not  sue  a  li*eeman 
{nobUis)  in  his  own  person — and  to  as- 
semble, if  necessary,  the  manorial  court, 
{Kede8  dominalis^)  in  which  he  was  repre- 
sented only  by  the  chaiiTuan,  whom  he 
bad  the  right  to  appoint,  for  the  decision 
of  any  controversy  between  the  peasantry 
and  himself,  or  between  the  peasants 
among  themselves.  For  smaller  offenses 
the  proprietor  exercised  the  functions  of  a 
justice  of  peace,  and  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  tenant  had  an  appeal  to 
the  county.  Such  were  the  legal  relations 
between  the  peasants  and  their  masters 
iox  about  eight  hundred  years;  since, 
though  in  1515  the  peasants  had  risen  in 
rebellion  against  the  privileged  classes, 
and  after  their  defeat  were  legally  handed 
over  to  perpetual  bondage  to  their  mas- 
ters, the  common  law  stepped  by  and  by 
into  its  old  place ;  and  we  find  already, 
fifty  years  aft:er  the  rebellion,  a  law  passed 
by  the  Diet  implying  that  the  labor-rent 
could  not  exceed  two  days  a  week. 

As  regards  the  state,  the  peasants  had 
no  taxes  to  pay,  nor  to  defend  the  country ; 
the  latter  duty  lying  exclusively  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  freemen,  whilst  the  ad- 
ministration was  defrayed  by  the  salt 
monopoly,  the  crown  estates,  the  export 
and  import  duties,  and  the  mines.  The 
peasants  had,  however,  to  build  the  fort- 
resses— to  which  the  burgesses  furnished 
the  artillery — and  to  provide  the  com- 
missariat. This  simple  mode  of  defense 
and  taxaticm  could  not,  of  course,   be 


maintained  as  soon  as  standing  armies 
came  into  use.  In  1715,  therefore,  a  law 
vfv^%  passed  establishing  a  standing  army, 
and  providing  for  its  pay ;  but  this  new 
burden  was  not  laid,  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  on  the  landed  gentry  and  aristoc- 
racy ;  it  fell  exclusively  upon  the  peasant. 
Henceforward  the  landed  interest  had  no 
more  duties  to  fulfill  towards  the  state, 
which  was  defended  by  an  army  of  pea- 
sants paid  by  the  taxes  of  the  peasant ; 
whilst  the  land-owners  retained  all  their 
political  power  for  themselves,  even  their 
immunity  from  taxation.  Many  abuses  of 
the  manorial  power  and  lordly  exactions 
having  crept  into  the  relations  between 
the  tenant  and  proprietor,  the  Empress 
Maria-Theresa  called  the  attention  of  the 
Diet  to  them.  Still,  the  plans  of  the 
government  being  ill-digested,  the  re- 
presentatives could  not  come  to  any 
agreement  about  them  in  1767;  upon 
which  the  Empress  dissolved  the  Diet, 
not  to  call  it  together  during  her  lifetime. 
She  was  bent  upon  fixing  forever  the 
relations  between  land-owner  and  tenant 
by  a  distinct  law ;  but  her  advisers,  them- 
selves belonging  to  the  privileged  classes, 
thwarted  her  designs,  until  at  last  a  Mr. 
Izdenczy,  a  clever  poor  official,  undertook 
to  fulfill  the  desires  of  the  Empress.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1770-5,  he  had  prepared  a 
kind  of  Doomsday  Book,  in  which  the 
holdings  of  the  peasants  all  over  Hungary 
were  described,  with  their  boundaries, 
and  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pea- 
sants duly  expounded,  and  all  other  regu* 
lations,  whether  based  on  the  old  usage 
of  the  place  or  on  private  agreements, 
between  the  tenants  and  proprietors  were 
abolished.  Having  thus  consolidated,  and 
oft^en  modified,  the  common  and  statute 
law  regarding  the  peasants,  and  restored 
to  them  the  right  of  free  migration — of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  in  conse- 
qjuence  of  their  rebellion  in  1516 — Maria- 
Theresa  rewarded  Izdenczy  with  the  title 
of  a  Baron  and  considerable  landed  estates, 
and  carried  his  measures  with  a  high  hand, 
without  heeding  the  reclamations  of  the 
aristocracy.  It  was  not  until  1 790  that  a 
new  Diet  was  called  together ;  and  this, 
though  strongly  protesting  against  the 
way  m  which  the  so-called  "  Urbarium" 
had  been  introduced,  fully  recognized  its 
beneficent  action,  and  legalized  it  provi- 
sionally, since,  under  the  influence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  French  revolution,  Maria- 
Theresa's  regulations  seemed  no  longer 
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liberal  enough  for  the  peasants.  A  parlia- 
mentary committee  was  sent  out  to  revise 
Izdenczy's  work;  but  the  subsequent 
French  wai*8,  and  the  attempt  of  Francis 
I.  to  supersede  the  Hungarian  constitu- 
tion, prevented  the  Diet  from  treating 
this  important  question  till  1832.  Great 
was,  in  this  and  the  following  four  years, 
the  struggle  between  the  Liberals  and 
Conservatives ;  the  latter  being,  in  a  spirit 
opposite  to  that  of  Maria-Theresa,  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  The  fonner 
at  last  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  power 
of  punishment  usurped  by  the  land-owners; 
they  gave  the  peasant  permission  to  sell 
his  holding,  or  to  dispose  of  it  by  will,  pro- 
vided it  should  not  be  divided  without 
the  assent  of  the  proprietor,  and  not 
diminished  beyond  a  quarter  even  with 
his  assent ;  but  they  failed  to  carry  the 
full  emancipation  even  if  proprietor  and 
tenant  should  both  agree  about  the  terms. 
This  last  point  was  conceded  by  law  in 
1843;  still  it  had  but  partial  results,  and 
was  in  1848  superseded  by  the  sweeping 
measure  of  complete  emancipation. 

If  we  add  one  economical  feature 
more  —  that  according  to  the  common 
law  about  one  third  of  the  territory  of 
every  village,  whether  belonging  to  the 
peasants  or  to  the  land-owner,  had  to  lie 
lallovv,  to  be  used  for  the  pasturage  of 
the  cattle ;  and  that,  again,  there  were 
commons  attached  to  the  villages  for  the 
same  purpose — we  have  mentioned  all  the 
most  impoitant  facts  concerning  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasant.  Since  1836,  how- 
ever, a  lengthy  form  of  trial  was  estab- 
lished by  law  for  inclosing  the  commons 
as  well  as  the  fields  of  the  proprietors  and 
tenants. 

Next  to  the  peasants,  there  were  like- 
wise cotters  (inqiiilini)  in  every  village, 
who  held  only  a  house  and  a  garden,  but 
no  fields,  and  worked  eighteen  days  a 
year  for  the  landlord.  It  is  from  among 
these  that  the  proprietors  got  their  hired 
laborers.  As  far  as  they  were  mentioned 
in  the  Doomsday  Book  of  Maria-Theresa, 
they  could  likewise  not  be  removed  by 
the  lord  of  the  manor. 

However  advantageously  or  oppress- 
ively  legislation  may  regulate  the  mutual 
relations  of  classes  so  intimately  connected 
as  the  peasants  and  land-owners,  it  is 
always  the  traditional  customs  of  the  less 
protected,  and  the  character  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  which  give  life  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  and  expound  it  practically. 


Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  working  of 
these  laws,  as  they  appeared  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  preceding  the  epochal 
year  of  1848. 

The  first  impression  made  by  the  view 
of  a  Hungarian  village  was  rarely  favor- 
able. Neither  artistic  taste,  nor  economy 
in  the  use  of  materials,  nor  the  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants,  seem  to  have  been  con- 
sulted in  the  construction  of  the  houses. 
Built  of  wood-logs  or  sun-baked  bricks, 
low,  with  small  windows,  unadorned  by 
flowers,  they  raise  their  gables  on  both 
sides  of  the  muddy  road,  from  which  the 
entrance  into  the  house  invariably  leads 
through  a  courtyard  enlivened  by  fow^ls 
and  pigs  seeking  their  food  on  a  large 
dunghill  opposite  to  the  house  -  door. 
The  common  room,  however,  carefully 
whitewashed  every  week,  is  clean  but  ill- 
ventilated,  and  in  winter  overheated. 
The  large  feather-bed  in  the  corner  b 
destined  for  the  head  of  the  family  and 
his  wife;  the  younger  members  of  the 
household  sleep  on  narrow  wooden 
benches  running  along  the  walls,  and 
round  the  brick  oven,  which  serves  for 
baking  bread,  cooking  the  meals,  and 
warming  and  ventilating  the  room.  A 
loom  is  oflen  seen  in  the  houses  of  the 
German  peasants,  gaudy  rude  pictures  of 
saints  cover  the  walls  of  the  Waliachian 
and  Sclavonian,  whilst  the  Magyar  likes 
to  display  his  earthenware  plates  and 
dishes,  uniformly  colored  and  well  glazed. 
The  head  of  the  family  rules  with  patri- 
archal power  his  younger  brothers, 
children,  and  servants,  who  live  with 
him;  since  his  household  must  be  nu- 
merous to  sufiice  for  the  demands  of  the 
master,  the  culture  of  his  own  holding, 
for  tending  his  cattle,  for  road-making  to 
the  county,  and  earning  money  by  inci- 
dental jobs  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the  state. 
He  is  proud  of  his  position,  which,  unless 
he  has  committed  a  crime,  gives  him 
exemption  from  corporal  punishment  ; 
but  he  occasionally  uses  his  fists  or  his 
cane  to  enforce  his  own  commands.  He 
is  not  pleased  if  his  daughter  should  fall 
in  love  with  a  cotter ;  she  ought  to  be 
married  to  a  peasant,  even  if  his  holding 
should  be  smaller ;  there  dwells  consider- 
able pride  of  caste  in  his  heart.  Though 
he  has  long  ago  forgotten,  if  he  ever  knew 
it,  the  great  aits  of  reading,  writing,  and 
ciphering,  he  keeps  his  accounts  in  a  pri- 
mitive way  by  chalking  them  on  the  door, 
or  on  the  beams  of  tb^  ceiling.    His  meals 
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are,  bread  and  bacon  for  breakfast;  at 
noon  a  pot  of  porridge  is  brought  to  him 
in  the  field  by  some  of  the  females  of  the 
household;  but  his  principal  meal  is  in 
the  evening,  consisting  of  milk,  bread, 
some  pastry,  and  often,  but  not  regularly, 
meat — in  winter  pork,  in  autumn  mutton. 
His  time  of  need  is  in  spring,  when  he  has 
often  miscalculated  his  resources,  and  lives 
on  short  allowances.  In  the  evening  he 
fi"equently  goes  to  the  inn,  regularly  kept 
by  a  Jew,  who  rents  it  from  the  landlord, 
since  the  right  of  selling  intoxicating 
beverages  is  the  exclusive  monopoly  of 
the  landlords.  The  Jew  is  always  sober ; 
we  never  remember  having  seen  one  of 
bis  race  intoxicated ;  but  the  peasant 
drinks  freely,  in  the  lower  country  wine, 
usually  avoiding  drunkenness  —  in  the 
upper  country  spirits  distilled  fi-om  po- 
tatoes, and  here  intoxication  is  a  common 
vice.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
check  this  bad  propensity ;  by-laws  were 
often  pafsed  by  the  counties  on  the  slope 
of  the  Carpathians,  to  the  effect,  that 
debts  incurred  for  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
peasants  should  not  be  recoverable  at  law. 
Still,  all  these  endeavors  remained  fruit- 
less. Temperance  societies  have  likewise 
periodically  been  established,  and  had  for 
some  time  a  ^reat  run.  We  yet  remem- 
ber the  ludicrous  embarassment  of  the 
amiable  United  Greek  Bishop  of  Eperies, 
himself  a  friend  of  temperance,  when  the 

Feasants  living  in  the  villages  where  he 
ad  the  monopoly  of  selling  spirits — his 
chief  source  of  income — suddenly  vowed 
total  abstinence,  and  so  much  curtailed 
the  income  of  the  worthy  ecclesiastic,  that 
he  had  to  go  down  to  their  churches  to 
preach  the  moderate  use  of  wine,  making 
allowance  even  for  an  occasional  glass  of 
spirits.  Complete  reform,  however,  can 
not  be  hoped  tor,  before  the  peasants  be- 
come alive  by  education  to  nobler  plea- 
sures and  excitements  than  those  created 
by  inebriating  drinks. 

The  Sunday  was  always  the  most  im- 
portant day  for  the  peasant.  He  changed 
his  linen,  shaved,  and  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  castle-yard,  there  to  receive 
the  outline  of  his  work  for  the  master 
during  the  next  week  from  the  bailiff  who 
bad  settled  the  progi*amme,  weather  per- 
mitting, with  the  steward,  agent,  or  the 
master  himself.  Thence  he  went  to 
church,  and  returned  again  to  the  castle, 
meeting  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  his  re- 
presentative, seated  under  the  porch,  list- 


ening to  the  quarrels,  claims,  and  griev- 
ances of  his  subjects  in  a  patriarchal  way, 
and  deciding  the  difficulties  by  his  award. 
Often,  in  cases  of  a  complicated  nature, 
he  relegated  the  parties  to  the  county 
judge ;  but  the  peasant  had  seldom  much 
confidence  in  any  body  else  than  his  mas- 
ter. He  distrusted  especially  the  lawyer, 
who,  as  well  as  the  physician  of  the  neigh- 
boring town,  expected  to  be  paid.  The 
county  elected,  indeed  paid,  attorneys  and 
physicians  for  the  benefit  of  the  peasantry ; 
still,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
country-seat,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  un- 
usual importance  that  they  were  resorted 
to  ;  the  land-owner  was  the  peasant's  natu- 
ral legal  adviser  and  judge,  and  the  lady 
his  physiciiin.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
at  the  inn,  close  to  some  meadow,  wnere 
the  youth  of  the  village  often  indulged  in 
dance  and  song,  accompanied  by  the  fiddle 
of  the  gipsy ;  since  every  village  had  its 
gipsy  as  well  as  its  Jew,  the  former  act- 
ing generally  as  smith  and  as  fiddler. 
Villages  of  greater  pretensions  had  like- 
wise their  Greek,  mostly  from  the  Mace- 
donian stock,  and  always  a  shopkeeper. 
Sclavonic  peddlers  and  tinkers  from  the 
counties  Arva,  Lipto,  Thurocz,  and  Trenc- 
sin,  came  occasionally  to  the  village,  and 
displayed  their  cottons,  knives,  and  trink- 
ets at  the  inn,  praising  them  with  a  glib 
eloquence  equaled  only  by  the  southern 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  eveninsr,  the 
elders  of  the  village  met  at  the  village- 
house,  designated  as  such  by  a  pair  of 
dilapidated  stocks,  the  emblem  of  the 
police  power ;  but  we  not  remember  ever 
to  have  seen  them  tenanted.  Here  the 
village  notary  used  to  display  his  superior 
education  by  explaining  to  the  community 
all  the  orders  received  during  the  week 
from  the  county  courts,  or  courts  of  ad- 
ministration;  and  often  read  them  the 
newspapers.  During  the  time  we  are  de- 
scribing, censorship  in  Hungary  was  leni- 
ent ;  more  rigorous,  however,  as  to  home 
affairs  than  regarding  foreign  intelligence ; 
and  the  papers  often  contained  long  ex- 
tracts from  the  proceedings  of  the  English 
police  and  criminal  courts.  The  Hunga- 
rian peasant  was  often  horrified  by  these 
accounts,  and  felt  great  commiseration  for 
the  poor  English ;  for,  judging  by  the 
silence  of  the  Hungarian  newspapers 
about  the  abuses  he  best  knew,  he  said : 
"  What  must  be  the  state  of  public  se- 
curity and  morals  where  so  many  crimes 
are  reported  in  the  papers  1    how  many 
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more  mast  have  been  committed  every- 
day, which  are  not  mentioned  I  With  us 
it  is  bad  enough ;  still,  we  never  read  any 
thing  about  them  in  the  news." 

The  market-day  in  the  neighboring 
town  had  likewise  its  great  importance  to 
him  ;  but  the  annual  fair  was  the  great 
event  in  the  monotonous  life  of  the  peas- 
ant. Usually  it  was  connected  with  some 
great  festival  of  the  Romish  church. 
Crowds  of  villagers,  with  religious  ban- 
ners and  songs,  thronged  in  procession  to 
the  town,  led  by  the  schoolmaster,  beadle, 
or  sexton.  They  went  first  to  church, 
deposited  there  the  banners,  dispersed  to 
the  market-place,  bought  and  sold  their 
commodities,  and  in  the  afternoon  usually 
got  drunk.  Scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery 
nearly  always  happened  on  these  days, 
and  the  police-courts  were  never  more 
busy  than  on  the  day  following  the  feast 
and  fair ;  while  the  village  beadle,  with 
his  banner,  made  his  departure  in  silence, 
and  without  display. 

Though  the  condition  of  the  peasant 
was  comfortable  enough  with  an  intelli- 
gent or  kind  master  or  land-agent,  still  a 
spiteful,  eccentric,  or  cruel  master  had 
sufficient  means  to  embitter  the  life  of  his 
subjects,  and  either  to  evade  or  to  neu- 
tralize the  interference  of  the  county, 
which  in  such  cases  remained  the  only 
feeble  safeguard  of  the  peasant.  Even  a 
negligent  lord  of  the  manor  was  a  source 
of  continuous  vexation,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  about  the  time  when  the 
peasant  was  called  upon  to  perform  his 
weekly  labor-rent.  Oflen  when  he  had 
prepared  his  tools  and  arranged  his  plans 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  variable  cli- 
mate of  Hungary  to  till  his  own  ground, 
he  was  suddenly  roused  from  sleep  by  the 
knock  of  the  bailift'  on  the  window,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  under  a  fine  to 
appear  at  daybreak  in  the  castle  for  some 
trifling  business,  or  to  work  in  the  field  of 
the  master.  Of  courae  such  labor  was 
done  in  a  slovenly  shuffling  way,  with  the 
worst  tools  ;  the  peasant  -worked  unwill- 
ingly and  acquired  habits  of  idleness, 
especially  among  the  Sclavonic  population, 
which  is  lazy  by  nature.  It  has  been  as- 
certained that  the  work  of  a  Sclavonic  or 
Wallachian  peasant  was  worth  only  half 
as  much  a  day  as  that  of  a  Magyar ;  while 
the  German,  again,  worked  with  greater  in- 
dustiy,  though  with  less  physical  strength, 
than  his  Hungarian  neighbor.  Besides, 
the  German  was  always  occupied  day  by 


day ;  but  the  Hun^iian,  less  careful  for 
the  coming  ye&r,  liked  to  enjoy  a  good 
harvest  by  keeping  many  feasts  and  holi- 
days. 

The  municipal  organization  of  the  vil- 
lage contained  the  germs  of  freedom.  On 
the  first  of  November  every  year,  a  mayor 
and  six  aldermen  were  elected  by  the 
peasants ;  but  since  the  local  police  power 
was  held  by  the  land-owner,  the  mayor  had 
scarcely  more  to  do  than  to  apportion  the 
county  taxes  laid  upon  the  village,  and  to 
collect  them.  Since  he  was  responsible 
for  the  collection,  the  office  was  not  much 
coveted  in  the  villages.  He  had  besides 
to  give  a  posse  comitattts  to  the  county 
officials  and  police,  to  look  after  the  pris- 
oners on  bail,  and  to  fulfill  the  orders  of 
the  coimty.  At  his  side  stood  the  village 
notary,  during  good  behavior,  who  was 
in  fact  the  soul  of  the  village  administra- 
tion ;  not  a  peasant  himself,  but  often  the 
son  of  a  peasant  who  had  been  to  school : 
he  directed  the  mayor,  kept  the  village 
accounts,  and  acted  as  spokesman  to  the 
community. 

The  position  of  the  cottager  was  more 
precarious  than  that  of  the  peasant.  He 
was,  in  fact,  a  laborer  for  wages,  had  no 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  had  to  rely  on  the  skill  and 
industry  of  his  arms,  not  on  the  returns  ot 
the  soil;  for  though  he  usually  farmed 
some  smaller  plots  from  the  land-owner, 
he  could  not  live  through  the  year  by  his 
own  crops.  In  Lower  Hungary,  there- 
fore, on  the  inch  alluvial  plain  of  the  Theiss 
and  Danube,  he  looked  to  tobacco-culture, 
which  requires  much  manual  labor  ;  in  the 
midland  counties  he  worked  in  the  vine- 
ards ;  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cai7>athians 
e  produced  flax  and  hemp,  and  the  loom 
of  nis  wife  assisted  him  in  eking  out  his 
livelihood.  The  bleaching  of  Imen,  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  of  oil-plants, 
were  likewise  in  many  places  resorted  to 
by  the  cottagers ;  but  his  principal  source 
of  income  in  the  upper  counties  was  the 
mowing,  harvesting,  and  thrashing  for 
the  landlord  —  these  three  gi-eat  agricul- 
tural operations  requiring  within  a  very 
shoit  time  an  unusually  great  number  of 
hands.  Gangs  of  cottagers  came  every 
year  in  summer  to  the  great  Hungarian 
plain  to  get  in  the  harvest,  for  which  they 
received  a  part  of  the  crops  varying  be- 
tween one  eleventh  and  one  fifteenth.  The 
thrashing  was  again  done  for  one  ninth. 
It  may  b^  taken  for  granted  that  all  these 
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conditions  aro  to  some  extent,  and  will  be 
Btili  more,  reversed  by  the  introduction  of 
mowing,  reaping,  and  thrashing-machines. 

The  education  of  the  villagers  was  very 
mdimentary.  The  Protestant  commum- 
ties  had,  indeed,  not  only  schools,  but 
often  even  efficient  schoolmasters ;  still 
the  children  went  only  in  winter  to  school, 
nominally  from  Michaelmas  to  Candle- 
mas ;  but  even  then  the  parents  interrupt- 
ed the  studies  of  the  children  whenever 
they  thought  they  might  earn  or  save  some- 
thing by  the  help  of  the  urchins.  They 
rarely  learnt  more  than  the  catechism, 
and  the  hymns  sung  at  church ;  very 
few  mastered  reading,  writing,  and  ciph- 
ering so  thoroughly  as  not  to  forget  it  in 
their  manhood.  The  mind  of  the  peasant 
was  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  advanta- 
ges of  education ;  and  as  there  existed  no 
compulsion  for  the  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  they  remained  mostly 
mieducated. 

The  dress  of  the  Hungarian  peasant 
varied  according  to  nationality.  The 
great  majority,  however,  were  clad  in 
broad  linen  trowsers,  a  short  shirt,  scarce- 
ly reaching  to  the  loins,  and  the  bimda^ 
that  heavy,  loose,  sheepskin  cloak  well 
known  to  the  Crimean  soldiers;  strong 
leather  boots  and  a  broad  felt  hat  com- 
pleted the  usual  attire  of  the  Magyar.  On 
Sunday,  however,  his  dress  was  more 
showy ;  the  tight-fitting  Hungarian  trows- 
ers and  jacket,  mostly  of  a  blue  color,  with 
red  lining,  and  beset  with  glittering  but- 
tons, a  red  waistcoat,  a  long  black  neck- 
erchief, often  fringed  with  gold,  a  gaudy 
printed  cotton  handkerchief,  and  spurs  on 
his  boots,  gave  him  a  soldier-like  appear- 
ance. Married  women  never  imcovered 
their  hair  —  it  was  always  hidden,  either 
under  a  black  cap  or  a  cotton  handker- 
chief; but  the  girls  always  displayed  their 
hair  plated  and  adorned  with  ribbons  and 
with  a  kind  of  gilt  diadem.  The  bodice, 
laced  with  gold  in  front,  and  showing  a 
shirt  of  fine  linen,  was  commonly  red  and 
black  ;  the  skirt,  ample  and  falling  in  many 
folds  to  the  feet,  of  a  dark  color;  the 
boots  on  Sunday  were  red.  They  liked 
to  display  their  finery,  especially  at 
church ;  and  where  this  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  the  road  was  muddy,  they 
often  went  barefooted  in  order  not  to  soil 
their  red  boots,  and  put  them  on  only 
under  the  porch  of  the  church. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the 
increase  of  their  wealth  due  to  this  mea- 


sure, and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  has  of  course  within  the  last 
few  years  entirely  changed  this  state  of 
society. 

The  greatest  catastrophe  in  the  life  of 
every  peasant  was  at  the  time  of  the  levy 
of  soldiers ;  not  that  the  sturdy  agricultu- 
rist would  have  objected  to  the  military 
career,  but  because  it  implied  a  long  exile 
for  the  recruit  torn  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  In  older  times,  as  already  re- 
marked, the  duty  of  defending  the  coun- 
try devolved  exclusively  upon  the  landed 
gentry  and  aristocracy;  their  retainers 
who  followed  them  to  the  field  were  vol- 
unteers. In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  however,  a  standing  army  was 
established  by  act  of  parliament,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Gennan  government  as  regards  the 
way  in  which  it  was  commanded  and  offi- 
cered, and  the  places  where  it  had  to  fight 
the  battles  of  the  Emperor.  From  a  de- 
fensive militia  it  had  become  a  tool  of  ag- 
gression ;  accordingly  the  nobility  and 
gentry  thought  themselves  dispensed  from 
seizing  in  it,  and  threw  the  whole  burden 
on  the  peasantry.  Since,  however,  this 
army  might  easily  have  been  used  as  a  wea- 
pon against  the  constitutional  liberties  of 
Hungary,  the  Hungarians  refrained  from 
introducing  regular  consciiption,  and  re- 
seiTed  the  right  of  voting  any  levy  of  sol- 
diers exclusively  to  the  Diet.  The  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  avoiding  as  far  as 
possible  the  necessity  of  asking  soldiers 
from  the  Diet,  kept  the  army  voted  in  1, 7 1 5 
for  life.  Every  recruit  becoming  a  soldier 
knew  that  he  was  to  remain  a  soldier  for- 
ever, and  had  to  bear  arms  until  wounds 
or  infirmity  should  make  him  unfit  to 
serve  ;  but  then  he  not  only  got  his  dis- 
charge, but  was  provided  for  by  a  pension 
as  long  as  he  lived.  To  fill  the  ranks 
thinned  in  the  natural  course  of  events, 
government  resorted  during  peace  to  the 
system  of  bounties,  and  regularly  found 
sufficient  volunteers  to  keep  the  army 
complete.  In  warlike  times,  however, 
the  ministers  had  to  ask  levies  from  the 
Diet,  which  they  uniformly  got  without 
serious  struggle,  upon  condition  that,  after 
the  war,  all  the  grievances  of  the  nation 
would  be  removed,  and  reform  taken  into 
consideration.  But  when,  in  1815,  peace 
was  proclaimed  throughout  Europe,  and 
the  time  of  fulfilling  the  promises  made 
during  the  French  war  had  arrived,  the 
Emperor  Francis  I.  backed  out,  and  at- 
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tempted  to  overthrow  the  constitution. 
He  refiised  to  call  Parliament  together, 
and  trying  to  break  down  the  last  barriera 
against  Austrian  despotism,  he  raised  the 
amount  of  taxes,  and  ordered  a  levy  of 
soldiers  without  any  vote  of  the  Diet,  in 
1823.  All  the  municipalities  of  the  coun- 
try protested  against  this  coiip-d^etat ; 
some  of  them  yielded,  however,  to  the 
threats  of  the  government,  the  majority 
defied  them,  and  military  execution  had 
to  be  resorted  to.  The  agitation  rose  at 
last  to  such  a  hight,  that  the  Emperor  had 
to  yield ;  accordingly  he  assembled  the 
Diet  once  more  in  1825.  Frightened  by 
the  conspiracy  in  Russia,  he  made  ample 
apology  to  the  nation  in  1826,  and  by  a 
declai'atory  statute  once  more  confirmed 
the  liberties  and  constitution.  In  1830 
a  new  levy  was  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  Diet  now  introduced  a  kind 
of  regular  conscription,  limiting  the  tenn 
of  sei*\*ice  to  ten  years,  which  expired  in 
1840  ;  therefore  m  1839  a  new  vote  had 
to  be  asked  from  the  legislature.  The 
levy  of  soldiers,  coming  thus  at  long  in- 
tervals, frightened  the  peasantry  like  a 
great  impending  calamity.  The  drawing 
of  the  lots  in  the  villages  by  the  assem- 
bled youth,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates 
and  of  course  of  all  the  peasantry,  the 
subsequent  examination  of  those  who  had 
drawn  the  fatal  numbers  by  the  army 
surgeon,  and  lastly  the  cutting  of  Ihe 
long  flowing  hair  of  tlie  recruit,  was  ac- 
companied by  universal  wailing;    every 


body  knew  that  the  young  soldier  would 
not  come  back  to  his  village  for  ten  years, 
which  he  had  commonly  to  spend  in  some 
distant  country,  in  Italy  or  Bohemia.  The 
idea  of  becoming  a  soldier  not  by  free-will, 
but  by  drawing  a  lot,  was  so  repugnant  to 
the  Hungarian  ideas  of  fi'eedom,  that  in 
many  Magyar  villages,  and  nearly  in  all 
the  towns,  it  was  dispensed  with,  either 
the  community  or  the  parties  interested 
clubbing  together  sufiScient  funds  for  a 
handsome  bounty,  and  offering  it  to  vol- 
unteers. This  course  was  nearly  always 
successful,  and  scarcely  ever  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  required  number  of  recruits,  who 
were,  with  bands  of  music  and  amid  the 
rejoicings  of  the  village,  escorted  to  the 
principal  town  of  the  district.  When 
again,  in  1848,  the  war  of  independence 
began,  and  the  Hungarians  knew  that  they 
fought  for  their  own  country  and  not  for 
the  German,  that  they  would  be  officered 
by  Hungarians,  and  have  every  chance  to 
become  officers  themselves,  there  was  no 
need  to  draw  lots,  every  young  man  pre- 
sented himself  voluntarily  ;  and  the  only 
check  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  military 
age  leaving  their  villages  and  entering  the 
army  was  the  difficulty  of  arming  them. 
Thus  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation  waits 
only  for  the  right  cause  to  shine  out  vdxh. 
the  same  splendor  as  when  Hungary  bore 
the  proud  name  of  the  barrier  of  Chris- 
tendom against  the  Crescent.  Nothing 
but  Austrian  misrule  could  make  the  ai-my 
unpopular. 


Impediments  to  the  Progress  of 
Truth. — ^Truth  and  error,  as  they  are 
essentially  opposite  in  their  nature,  so  the 
causes  to  wnich  they  are  indebted  for 
their  perpetuity  and  triumph  are  not  less 
so.  Whatever  retards  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
is  favorable  to  error ;  whatever  promotes 
it,  to  truth.  But  nothing,  it  will  be  ac- 
knowledged, has  a  greater  tendency  to 
obstruct  the  exercise  of  free  inquiry  than 
the  spirit  and  feeling  of  a  party.  Let  a 
doctrine,  however  erroneous,  become  a 
pai*ty  distinction,  and  it  is  at  once  in- 
trenched in  interests  and  attachments 
which  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
most  powerful  artillery  of  reason  to  dis- 
lodge it.  It  becomes  a  point  of  honor  in 
the  leaders  of  such  parties,  which  is  from 


thence  communicated  to  their  followers, 
to  defend  and  support  their  respective 
peculiarities  to  the  last ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  to  shut  their  ears  against  all 
the  pleas  and  remonstrances  by  which 
they  are  assailed.  Even  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  are  seldom  aware  how  much 
they  are  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  influ- 
ence ;  and  while  the  offer  of  a  world  would 
be  insufficient  to  engage  them  to  recant  a 
known  truth,  or  to  subscribe  an  acknow- 
ledged error,  they  are  oflen  retained  in  a 
willing  captivity  to  prejudices  and  opin- 
ions which  have  no  other  support,  and 
which,  if  they  could  lose  sight  of  party 
feelings,  they  would  almost  instantly 
abandon. — Robert  Hall. 
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IN     MEMOBIAM. 


The  recent  death  of  this  distinguished 
and  venerable  philosopher  has  been  ac- 
knowledged in  every  part  of  Europe  and 
of  the  world  where  the  physical  sciences 
are  cultivated  or  valued,  as  a  loss  not 
easilv  to  be  supplied,  and  as  creating  a 
blani;  in  the  science  of  the  age  not  readily 
to  be  filled  up.  In  any  isolated  depart- 
ments of  science  many  men  of  equal,  or 
superior,  qualifications  might  be  named  to 
sustain  the  honor  of  those  branches ;  but 
no  one  who,  like  Humboldt,  was  gifted  to 
advance  and  adorn  them  all  together. 

Of  many  a  confessedly  great  man  it  is 
often  asked,  and  not  verv  easily  answered, 
what  has  he  done  f  An  mdividual,  in  fact, 
often  attains  a  high  reputation,  built  up 
as  it  were  out  of  a  vast  number  of  minor 
claims,  each  in  itself  but  small,  yet  in  the 
aggregate  rising  to  a  large  amount ;  while, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  the  general  character 
of  high  ability  pervading  them  all,  and 
not  imfirequently  even  that  high  ability 
alone,  evinced  less  in  actual  great  remUa 
than  in  undeniable  manifestation  of  power 
to  achieve  them,  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  a  high  reputation. 

But  with  the  subject  of  this  brief  me- 
moir the  case  was  very  different.  Hum- 
boldt affords  an  instance  of  a  man  singu- 
larly and  strongly  marked  in  his  whole 
life  and  character  by  earnest  and  entire 
devotion  to  one  single  great  object  —  the 
vision  and  aspiration  of  his  earliest  years 
— worked  out  in  untiring  detail  through 
his  middle  life,  and  carried  on  to  its  com- 
pletion and  fulfillment  in  the  unusual 
vigor  of  his  long-protracted  age.  In  one 
word,  the  study  of  universal  nature  in  all 
her  variety,  in  all  her  minuteness,  and  all 
her  vastness,  and  the  final  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  assemblage  and  accumulation 
of  these  treasures  of  knowledge  in  the 
display  of  their  connection  and  imity  in  one 
grand  whole,  laying  an  enduring  ground- 
work for  the  loftiest  contemplations  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible. 
VOL.  XLVIIL— NO.  L 


Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  the  younger  son  of  Major  von 
Humboldt,  (who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Fredenc  tne  Great,)  was  born  in  1769, 
September  14th,  at  Berlin.  After  some 
early  instruction  at  home  under  a  tutor, 
accompanied  by  his  elder  brother  Wil- 
helm,  he  entered  the  University  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder,  where  his  preference  led 
him  to  the  studies  of  natural  science  and 
political  economy,  while  his  brother  fol- 
lowed those  literary  and  philological  pur- 
suits in  which  he  afterwards  became  so 
eminent.  Thence,  in  1788,  he  removed  to 
the  more  celebrated  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  where  he  pui'sued  an  extended  course 
of  the  same  studies.  It  was  here  that  in 
the  son-in-law  of  the  celebrated  scholar 
Heyne,  he  found  a  friend,  George  Forster, 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  Captain 
Cook  in  his  second  voyage,  and  whose  ad- 
venturous spirit  as  well  as  his  skill  in 
botany  and  natural  history,  tended  greatly 
to  awaken  Humboldt's  desire  for  travel- 
ing, and  to  give  it  a  scientific  direction. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  Humboldt  in- 
forms us,  it  had  been  his  earaest  wish  to 
explore  untrodden  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  mere  desire .  of 
adventure,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  all  the 
more  intensely  stimulated  when  not  devoid 
of  a  degree  of  danger,  were  perhaps  his 
only  motives.  To  these  were  added,  as 
his  mind  expanded,  the  increasing  desire 
of  knowledge ;  and  on  more  close  and 
accurate  study,  a  perception  of  existing 
deficiencies  and  an  estimate  of  those 
special  quarters  and  regions  in  which  the 
blank  most  imperatively  demanded  filling 
up.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  of 
which  little  or  nothing  was  known,  and 
much  remained  to  be  explored  even  in 
better-known  regions. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  fully  conceived  the  idea  of 
those  labors  to  which  the  main  part  of  his 
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derings,  how  rich  a  field  —  then  ahnost 
entirely  new  to  scientific  research  —  was 
opened  to  their  inquiries.  These  vast  re- 
gions, as  to  their  physical  structure  and 
conditions,  as  well  as  their  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  hitherto  for  the 
most  part  very  little  examined,  were 
more  fully  disclosed  to  their  research ; 
and  no  opportunity  was  lost  of  examining 
and  registering  all  the  vai-iety  of  interest- 
ing physical  phenomena  and  diversified 
forms  of  animated  nature,  which  in  such 
endless  profusion  presented  themselves 
for  exammation. 

During  these  lengthened  explorations 
the  masses  of  collected  specimens,  geologi- 
cal, botanical,  zoological,  and  miscellane- 
ous, became  by  degrees  enormous.  The 
difSculties  of  packing  and  conveying  them 
were  great,  and  the  fear  of  losing  them 
still  more  a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  in- 
de&tigable  collectors.  Triplicate  sets  were 
prepared  and  packed  ;  one  set  sent,  as  op- 
portunity offered,  to  the  United  States, 
for  shipment  to  England ;  another  to 
France  or  Spain  ;  while  the  third  continu- 
ally accompanied  the  travelers  on  a  long 
train  of  mules,  and  was  anxiously  kept 
under  their  own  eyes.  Of  the  two  former 
sets,  in  the  state  of  warfare  in  which  the 
European  Powers  were  then  involved,  it 
was  not  surprising  that  many  failed  in 
reaching  their  destmation,  or  that  few,  in 
fact,  were  preserved  or  recovered  ;  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  valuable 
portion  (chiefly  those  collected  from  the 
shories  of  the  Pacific)  were  secured  to 
science,  owing  to  the  generous  exertions 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  with  the  British 
Government ;  to  whom  Humboldt  pays 
the  graceful  acknowledgment,  that 
*^  amidst  the  political  agitations  of  Europe 
he  unceasingly  labored  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  union  between  scientific  men  of 
all  nations." 

Gifted  with  a  constitution  and  bodily 
powers  of  unusual  vigor,  he  encountered 
not  only  without  inconvenience,  but  with 
pleasure,  the  difficulties  and  privations 
which  beset  a  life  of  wandering  m  regions 
for  the  most  part  untrodden  by  civilized 
visitants ;  and  even  in  the  more  frequent- 
ed parts  having  to  make  his  way  among 
persons  of  very  different  pursuits  and 
ideas,  to  whom  the  objects  of  his  mission 
could  not  but  appear  strange,  even  if  they 
did  not  excite  prejudice  and  hostility. 
Yet  we  are  surprised  in  many  parts  of 
the  narrative  at  the  apparent  ease  and 


familiarity  with  which  he  seems  to  have 
conciliated  the  good-will  of  the  various 
grades  and  classes  of  person  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact.  The  vivid 
and  glowing  language  in  which  he  dilates 
on  the  surpassing  richness  and  variety  of 
objects  presented  to  his  obser^^ation  in  the 
new  scenes  thus  opened,  and  the  diversi 
fied  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
with  which  every  part  of  nature  in  those 
regions  teems,  can  not  be  effaced,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  from  the  memory  of 
those  who  perused  his  descriptions  with 
that  eager  curiosity  which  they  excited  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  when  those 
countries  were  so  little  known,  and  when 
vast  varieties  of  plants  and  animals  now 
familiar  to  us  in  our  zoological  collections 
and  botanical  conservatories,  were  new  to 
European  science. 

Few  writers  have  combined  in  a  high- 
er degree  powers  of  scientific  investigation 
with  those  of  gi*aphic  and  forcible  descrip- 
tion. 

In  the  perusal  we  seem  actually  present 
at  the  scenes  of  his  toilsome  struggle 
through  the  tropical  forests,  and  his 
strange  bivouacs  under  their  shelter.  Thus, 
to  recall  a  single  scene :  We  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  party  on  the  banks  of  one  of 
the  tributaries  to  the  Orinoco— to  see  the 
crocodiles  and  other  aquatic  neighbors 
attracted  to  the  banks  by  the  light  of 
their  fires  —  where  the  hammocks  are 
slung  on  oars;  we  follow  with  all  their 
anxiety  the  footmarks  of  a  tigress  and  her 
young  ones  left  in  the  sand  when  going 
to  the  river  to  drink — we  hear  the  terri- 
fic bowlings  of  the  jaguars  and  pumas 
responded  to  by  the  fearful  cries  of  alarm 
from  the  peccaris,  the  monkeys,  and  the 
sloths — ^the  screams  of  the  curassao,  the 
parakka,  and  other  birds ;  and  we  observe 
the  dog  ceasing  his  bark  and  cowering 
under  the  hammock  as,  amid  the  din,  he 
distinguishes  the  growl  of  a  distant  tiger. 

Yet  animated  and  encouraged  by  the 
fearlessness  of  the  native  guides,  they 
snatch  a  brief  repose.  On  the  return  of 
day  all  these  alarms  are  effiiced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  marvelous  scene  of 
matchless  beauty  which  the  tangled  depths 
of  the  tropical  forests  present ;  when,  as 
Humboldt  expresses  it,  "  the  explorer  can 
hardly  define  the  varied  emotions  which 
crowd  upon  his  mind" — the  deep  silence 
of  the  solitude — ^the  beauty  and  contrast 
I  of  the  forms — ^the  gaudy  plumage  of  in- 
'  numerable  varieties  of  birds — ^the  unceas- 
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ing  vigor  and  freshness  which  ever  clothe  and  nations ;  on  the  contrary,  he  clearly 
topical  vegetation  amid  the  humid  heat  viewed  those  subjects  in  the  comprehon- 
wliich  fosters  it ;  and  where  it  "  might  be  sive  light  of  his  philosophy  as  among  the 
said  that  the  earth,  overloaded  with  vegeta-  essential  parts  and  even  highest  departs 
ble  productions,  can  not  allow  them  space*  ments  of  the  study  of  universal  nature, 
to  unfold  themselves ;  the  trunks  of  the  Not  to  dwell  on  the  volumes  devoted  to 
trees  every  where  covered  and  concealed  those  topics  which  form  part  of  the  series 
by  a  thick  clothing  of  parasitic  verdure ;"  of  his  results,  even  in  the  Personal  Nar- 
the  lianas  which  creep  on  the  ground  also  raiive  he  in  many  places  discusses  with 
climbing  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  deep  interest  and  emphasis  the  condition, 
and  hanging  in  festoons  from  one  to  anoth-  and  speculates  on  the  origin  and  pros- 
er  at  the  hight  of  a  hundred  feet.  These  pects,  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  human 
and  various  other  plants  so  interlaced  to-  family  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
gether  that  the  botanist  may  often  be  contact,  and  for  whom  he  always  express- 
misled  to  confound  the  flowers  belonging  es  the  most  kindly  interest, 
to  one  with  those  of  another ;  while  To  cite  a  single  instance,  we  can  not 
through  the  dense  and  compact  mass  of  find  this  spirit  better  exemplified  than  in 
foliage  no  solar  ray  is  alile  to  penetrate ;  his  reflections  on  the  distinctions  betAveen 
and  the  whole  journey  is  performed  in  a  the  free  and  independent  Indians  of  South- 
kind  of  dim  twilight  under  trees  of  stu-  America,  whom  he  will  not  call  savages, 
pcndous  hight  and  size,  of  which  no  and  the 'rec?wc6<?' Indians  in  the  missions, 
European  forests  convey  any  idea;  stream-  and  nominally  Christians.  The  former  he 
ing  with  continual  vapor,  and  the  humid  represents  as  living  under  chieftains  peace- 
air  scented  with  the  delicious  perfumes  of  fully  united  in  villages,  and  cultivating  the 
flowers  and  odoriferous  resins.  soil  which,  in  the  exuberance  of  a  tropical 
Amid  his  graphic  descriptions  on  the  climate,  produces  abundance  of  food  with 
one  hand,  the  eye  seems  fatigued  in  the  little  or  no  labor.  He  contends  that  very 
endeavor  to  stretch  to  the  extreme  and  false  ideas  are  diflfused  by  calling  the  one 
immeasurable  extent  of  the  level  llanos  "  Christian,"  "  reduced,"  or  "  civilized," 
and  pampas ;  on  the  other,  the  breathing  and  the  other  "  pagan,"  "  savage,"  and 
seems  oppressed  under  the  dense  canopy  barbarous.     He  observes : 

of  vegetation  in  the  forests,  where  the  .,«,        ,      j  t  j-      -a          i-^^i      c 

1      *  ?       ;i    ^^«^«^;j   «:«   :«  i^«^«;i  ^.uu  *' The  reduced  Indian  is  often  as  little  of  a 

heated  and   confined  air  is  loaded  with  christian  as  the  independent  Indian  is  of  an 

steaming   exhalations  from  swamps  and  idolater.    Both  alike  occupied  by  the  wants  of 

pools    swarming  with  aquatic  lite,  and  the  moment,  betray  a  marked  indifference  for 

tangled  jungle  through  which   the  vast  religious  sentiments,  and  a  secret  tenden<nr  to 

boas,  and  more  fearful  venomous  snakes,  the  worship  of  nature  and  her  powers  irhich 

twine  their  noiseless  but   deadly  path ;  belongs  to  the  earliest  infancy  of  nations."* 

while  air  and  vegetation  are  equally  aUve  j^^   jg^^    ^^^    travelers    returned    to 

with  every  variety  of  insect  existence.  Europe,  and  Humboldt,  conjointly  with 

Such  are  some  few  of  the  ideas  so  viv-  ^      ^^^^^    ;„  ^iff^re^t  departments,  en- 

d hr  conjured  up  and  the  recollection  of  K  ^j.^'mselves  m  the  arduous  task  of 

which  may  serve  to  convey  a  more  distinct  fe^^ucing  into  order  their  varied  coUec- 

impression  of  the  arduous  labors  of  the  tions,and  dra^^-ingupthc  accounts  of  their 

explorer,  now  m  traversing  these  depths  .^searches  for  publfcation.    The  strictly 

of    primeval  forest,  now  on  the    bleak  scientific  portion  of  their  results  was  em- 

ridges  of  the  CordiUeras,  and  araid  the  ^^^j^^  j^  ^^^^^^1  ^^^j^^  ^f  voluminous 

more  dangerous  and  marvelous  conforma.  ^^^^    ^^j^j,  commencing  in  1807,  occu- 

tions  of  the  seats  of  volcanic  action,  pur-  •  ^  ^several    years  in    JubUcation,  and 

suing  with  unwearied  perseverance,  in-  ^^^^        ,    ^^^^^^^^^  t^e  scientific  repu- 

domitabe  coura-e,  and  enlightened  mtel-  ^^^.^^  J  (^^^^^  ^^^^^^^    ^  brief  glance 

hsence  those  objects  of  scientific  mqmry  ^^  ^^^;^  ^^^^^^^         ^^  ^^^^„  ^  ^1^^^ . 

which  were  not  Icfl  to  chance  discovery,  ^^  g^^  ^^^^^  comprises  astronomical, 

but  soueht  out  on  a  dehberate  and  weU-  g^odetical,  and    hyps^metrical    observa! 

armiged  plan.  t ions,  determining  the  geography  of  num- 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  study  of  na-  ^                   &        o    o    r  .^ 

tare,  it  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to 

regard    Humbolt    as    less    interested    in  •  pgrtmal  Karratite.    Bohn'a  Edition.    Vol.  i.  p. 

questions  regarding  the  condition  of  men  296. 
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erous  points,  besides  many  phenomena  of 
interest  to  terrestnal  physics  throughout 
the  tropical  region  of  America. 

The  second  and  third  are  botanical, 
chiefly  by  M.  Bonpland,  including  the  de- 
scriptions of  plants  collected  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  the  northern  provinces  of  South- 
America,  with  monographs  of  some  im- 
portant genera. 

The  fourth,  on  the  geography  of  plants 
in  the  same  regions,  includes  the  whole 
account  of  their  distribution,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  atmospheric  and  meteoro- 
lo^cal  investigations  detennining  the 
conditions  of  the  climate  on  which  they 
depend,  as  well  as  the  geological  struct- 
ure of  the  regions. 

The  fifth  series  consists  of  the  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy,  including  some 
elucidations  by  Cuvier  referring  both  to 
all  classes  of  animals  and  to  varieties  of 
human  races. 

The  sixth  embraces  the  political  state 
of  the  South- American  provinces,  includ- 
ing a  variety  of  statistical  and  topogra- 
phical details. 

The  seventh  is  the  most  generally  inter- 
esting and  descriptive  portion  of  the 
whole,  including  the  pictorial  illustrations, 
the  representations  of  antiquities  and 
monuments,  of  mountains  and  cities,  of 
scenery  and  natural  objects. 

If  this  be  only  a  meager  and  dry  enume- 
ration of  a  few  of  the  leading  heads  of  the 
discussions  and  descriptions  of  which  these 
elaborate  volumes  are  composed,  they 
will  suffice  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the 
immense  extent  as  well  as  variety  of  the 
labors  of  the  traveler. 

These  valuable  researches  soon  became 
known  through  translations  to  all  Euro- 
pean cultivators  of  science,  and  have  been 
duly  appreciated ;  but  by  far  the  most  in- 
teresting portion  to  the  public  at  large 
has  been  the  Personal  Narrative^  which 
in  five  volumes  appeared  at  successive  in- 
tervals from  1814  to  1821  (since  reprinted 
in  Bohn's  Standard  Library;)  a  work 
which,  besides  the  detail  of  all  the  adven- 
tures encountered,  contains  many  of  the 
most  highly  interesting  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  phenomena,  convey- 
ing those  vivid  and  livhig  pictures  of 
scenes  witnessed,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred. 

Many  lesser  publications  of  Humboldt, 
partly  arising  out  of  the  subjects  suggest- 
ed by  the  travels,  appeared  in  subsequent 


years,  the  most  noted  of  which  perhaps  is 
the  Essay  on  the  Superpositio^i  of  Mocks^ 
in  both  hemispheres,  1823.  In  1818  he 
spent  some  time  in  England.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  Continent  in  1826,  he  fixed 
his  residence  permanently  at  Berlin,  and 
received  the  highest  honors  and  marks  of 
royal  esteem  from  both  King  Frederic 
William  III.  and  his  successor,  besides 
being  invested  with  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  knighthood  by  nearly  all  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe.  In  1829,  at  the  press- 
ing invitation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
he  joined  a  scientific  expedition  into 
Siberia  with  Gustov  Rose  and  Ehrenberg, 
in  which  they  explored  the  whole  of 
Northern  Asia,  penetrating  even  to  the 
borders  of  China. 

Besides  numerous  memoirs  scattered 
through  various  scientific  journals,  he 
published  his  Critical  History  of  Geogra- 
phy and  the  Progress  of  Astronomy  in 
the  FifteerUh  and  Sixteenth  Centuriis^ 
(1836-9.) 

We  have  spoken  almost  entirely  of 
Humboldt's  public  and  acknowledged 
services  to  science  and  the  known  fea- 
tures of  his  life  and  character ;  but  of  his 
more  private  history  much  remains  un- 
known to  the  world,  and  to  be  collected 
only  from  the  recollections  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  To 
gather  up  such  reminiscences  will  be  the 
worthy  task  of  his  biographer.  We  are, 
however,  able  to  mention  one  character- 
istic trait  of  his  private  life — his  always 
ready  and  generous  encouragement  of 
rising  merit  in  young  cultivators  of  sci- 
ence, and  (as  an  instance)  we  have  been 
infoiined,  on  good  authority,  that  the  first 
living  chemist  in  Europe,  Liebig,  freely 
acknowledges  that  his  whole  success  has 
been  due  to  the  early  notice  and  encour- 
agement thus  extended  to  him. 

Among  the  honors  and  attentions  which 
Humboldt  received  from  the  highest  quar- 
ters few  were  more  signal  or  gratifying 
than  the  respect  and  esteem  evinced  du- 
ring his  visit  to  England  in  1842,  when  in 
the  suite  of  his  sovereign  he  was  present 
at  the  baptism  of  the  I^rince  of  Wales. 
His  reception  in  the  scientific  circles, 
it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  not  less 
marked. 

At  this  period  he  was  known  to  be  en " 
gaged  in  preparing  the  publication  of  his 
great  and  final  work,  the  appearance  of 
which  in  1845,  was  recognized  both  by 
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scientific  and  general  readers  as  constitu- 
ting a  kind  of  epoch  in  this  class  of  philo- 
sophical writing. 

In  tracing  the  preceding  faint  outline 
of  Humboldt's  earlier  labors,  we  have 
seen  them  divided  among  a  vast  multi- 
plicity of  subjects,  including  every  depart- 
ment of  physical  science  and  natural  his- 
tory. But  all  these  varied  and  multifa- 
rious researches  were  not  carried  on 
without  a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  connect- 
ed design  correspondent  to  the  enlarged 
views  with  which  they  were  undertaken, 
and  the  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  his 
philosophic  mind  was  so  amply  prepared, 
by  previous  study,  to  contemplate  the  di- 
versified yet  intimately  connected  series 
of  phenomena  and  assemblage  of  laws 
which  nature  every  where  presents  to  the 
study  of  a  mind  duly  prepared  to  compre- 
hend it. 

In  this  point  of  view,  the  leading  idea 
of  his  last  and  greatest  work  appears  to 
have  been  all  along  present  to  his  concep- 
tions, and  to  have  supplied  the  guiding 
principle  and  stimulus  to  his  researches. 
And  it  is  by  a  natural  and  obvious  tran- 
sition that  we  trace  the  course  of  his 
studies  and  compositions,  in  continuous 
procession  from  the  diversified  experien- 
ces of  his  travels  to  the  collected  and 
condensed  generalizations  of  his  later 
meditations  —  from  the  details  supplied 
by  his  journals  and  memorials  of  active 
research  into  nature  in  her  own  haunts, 
to  the  conception  and  arrangement  of 
the  matured  results  of  those  profound 
thoughts  in  the  composition  of  Cosmos, 

"  In  the  evening  of  a  long  and  active 
life,"  Humboldt  declares  in  his  preface,  "  I 
present  the  public  with  a  work,  the  indefi- 
nite outlines  of  which  have  floated  in  my 
mind  for  almost  half  a  century."  On  the 
mass  of  materials  brought  together  by 
unprecedented  toil,  skill,  and  persever- 
ance in  the  labors  of  his  earlier  life,  he 
still  exerted  the  same  unwearied  powers 
of  arrangement,  classification,  and  gen- 
eralization to  rear  the  edifice  of  a  compre- 
hensive system  —  designed  to  include,  as 
he  says,  "  the  phenomena  of  corporeal 
things  in  their  general  connection  —  to 
embrace  nature  as  a  whole,  actuated  and 
animated  by  intcnial  forces." 

He  traces  with  admirable  clearness  the 
way  in  which  each  branch  of  science  re- 
acts upon,  and  imites  itself  to,  others. 
For  example.  Botany,  taken  in  its  widest 
extent,  leads  the  observer  to  visit  distant 


lands  and  ascend  lofty  mountains,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  laws  of  distribution 
of  species  over  different  regions,  whether 
characterized  by  difference  of  climate 
from  geographical  position,  or  from  differ- 
ence of  elevation  in  the  same  region. 
But  then  to  understand  the  causes  oi  this 
distribution,  the  laws  of  climate,  of  temp- 
erature, of  meteorology,  connecting  the 
phenomena  of  earth  with  those  of  ocean, 
and  especially  of  air,  must  be  equally 
taken  into  account.  But  climatology, 
again,  is  intimately  connected  with  solar 
influence,  with  the  rotation  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth ;  and  thus  with  astron- 
omy. Terrestrial  magnetism  evinces  a 
wonderful  connection  with  the  whole 
range  of  magnetic  and  electric  science,  as 
well  as  with  the  mineral  structure  of  the 
earth.  Geology  lends  her  aid  to  the  de- 
terminations of  the  geodetical  measurer, 
whose  calculations,  aided  by  astronomical 
observation,  react  on  astronomy,  in  which 
the  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth  are 
such  important  elements. 

These  are  but  isolated  examples;  yet 
they  serve  to  illustrate  the  turn  of  thought 
which  pei-vades  the  researches  of  Hum- 
bolt,  and  gives  the  clue  to  the  whole 
design,  and  stamps  the  value  of  his  labors. 

The  substance  of  the  Cosmos^  in  the 
first  instance,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  course  of  public  lectures, 
both  at  Paris  and  Berlin,  (1827-28,)  but 
they  were  delivered  wholly  without  notes ; 
and  the  work,  as  it  stands,  was  entirely 
composed  in  the  course  of  the  years  1843 
and  1844. 

The  production  of  a  man  of  such  Euro- 
pean celebrity  of  course  attracted  imme- 
diate notice  in  other  countries ;  and  within 
a  year  of  its  publication  on  the  continent, 
one  English  translation  (though  extend- 
ing only  to  the  first  volume)  had  appeared, 
(1846,)  followed  in  1847  by  the  more  com- 
plete one  of  General  Sabine,  which  re- 
ceived the  advantage  of  the  author's  re- 
vision ;  and  more  recently  by  that  in  Bohn's 
Standard lAhrarxf — ^includmg  the  passages 
which,  from  whatever  motive,  had  been 
suppressed  in  the  former. 

Some  supplementary  additions,  carry- 
ing  up  the  statements  of  the  work  to  the 
level  of  the  most  recent  discoveries,  have 
been  since  annexed  by  the  author,  on 
which  it  is  believed  he  was  engaged  up 
to  the  period  of  his  death. 

On  the  sensation  caused  by  that  event, 
(though  from  his  great  age  it  was  naturally 
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not  unexpected,)  we  need  not  enlarge ; 
nor  on  the  funeral  honors  of  the  solemn 
procession,  and  service  at  the  Dom  Church 
in  Berlin — attended  by  all  the  academic, 
civic,  and  clerical  dignitaries,  and  even  by 
royalty — ^which  preceded  the  final  deposit 
of  his  remains  in  the  family  vault  at  Tegel, 
(May  10,  18590^  to  which  those  of  his 
elder  brother  Wilhelm  had  been  some 
years  before  consigned. 

In  devoting  a  few  concluding'  remarks 
to  the  subject  of  his  latest  and  most  mas- 
terly production,  the  Cosmos^  we  may 
briefly  refer  to  the  progress  of  the  idea, 
as  the  author  has  himself  in  some  degree 
indicated  it.  Its  development  in  his  own 
mind  was  clearly  the  legitimate  crowning 
inference  from  the  accumulated  convic- 
tions of  the  enlarged  study  of  nature  under 
so  many  phases  and  aspects.  But  the 
original  conception  to  which  he  has  so 
appropriately  affixed  the  designation,  (and 
which  has  now  become  a  standard  term 
in  our  philosophical  language,)  has  been 
traced  up  to  its  rudimentary  origin  in  the 
ancient  philosophy.  The  physical  science 
of  the  ancients,  even  where  it  attained  its 
highest  development,  was  still  but  partial 
and  desultory.  It  possessed  but  little  of 
comprehensiveness  or  unity ;  nor  could 
the  nature  of  the  methods  then  pursued 
lead  to  those  higher  generalizations,  at 
once  exact  and  extended,  at  once  founded 
on  precise  data  and  embracing  the  widest 
enlargement  of  ideas,  which  the  modern 
inductive  philosophy  has  been  enabled  to 
reach.  The  best  physical  ideas  broached 
by  some  of  ^e  ancient  philosophers  were 
purely  conjectural,  evincing  the  power  of 
their  individual  minds  to  foresee  truths 
afterwards  to  be  demonstratively  es- 
tablished, which  to  them  were  purely 
ideal. 

The  first  use  of  the  term  "Cosmos," 
in  the  sense  of  "  the  order  of  the  world," 
has  been  attributed  to  Pythagoras,  but 
was  certainly  adopted  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle ;  the  former  conceiving  the  whole 
universe  as  a  living  being,  animated  by  a 
soul :  KoofMog  ^(oovlfiipvxov^  {TimcBus^  30.) 
While  in  a  yet  more  precise  and  positive 
form,  the  author  of  the  treatise,  De  Mundo^ 
long  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  (c.  2,  p.  391,) 
defines  Cosmos  to  be  "  the  connected  sys- 
tem of  all  things  ;  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  whole  universe,  preserved 
under  the  gods  and  by  the  gods."  But 
among  the  ancients  the  ideas  of  arrange- 
ment, order,  and  design  in  the  material 


world,  so  far  as  any  positive  estimation  of 
evidence  went,  were  necessarily  of  the 
most  limited  description;  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  when  they  laimched  on 
the  wide  sea  of  pure  speculation,  apart 
from  mere  details,  they  did  in  some  few 
instances  strike  out  views  of  so  grand  and 
comprehensive  a  character,  that  even 
Humboldt  became,  as  it  were,  a  disciple 
of  their  school,  and  adopted  the  brief  ex- 
pression of  that  conception  as  the  title  of 
his  great  and  crowning  work  —  the  term 
KODMOS — the  pnnciple  of  universal  and 
perpetual  order,  law,  harmony,  and  rea- 
son pervading  the  material  universe. 
Such  conceptions  broached  by  the  an- 
cients were  in  truth  but  philosophical 
dreams,  which,  nevertheless,  like  other 
dreams,  sometimes  chanced  to  be  true. 

But  in  the  mind  and  under  the  hands 
of  Humboldt  the  idea  thus  pregnantly  ex- 
pressed became  fixed  on  the  basis  of  de- 
monstrative and  inductive  evidence,  and 
assumed  the  rank  and  position  of  a  dis- 
tinct philosophical  conclusion  ;  a  real  and 
tangible  result  as  definitely  determined 
from  the  progress  of  high  generalization, 
as  any  of  the  subordinate  laws  regulating 
the  various  portions  of  nature  of  which  it 
is  the  paramount  principle  and  aggregate 
expression. 

The  view  which  he  took  can  not  be 
better  or  more  comprehensively  expressed 
than  in  the  author's  own  eloquent  words : 

**  It  is  the  idea,  stamped  with  the  same  imago 
as  that  which  in  times  of  remote  antiquity  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  inward  sense  in  the  guise  of 
an  harmoniously  ordered  whole,  Cosmos,  which 
meets  us  at  last  as  the  prize  of  long  and  carefully 
accumulated  experience. 

"  To  acknowledge  unity  in  multiplicity ;  from 
the  individual  to  embrace  the  whole ;  amid  the 
discoveries  of  later  ages  to  prove  and  separate 
the  individual  truths,  yet  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
with  the  mass ;  to  keep  the  high  destinies  of 
man  continually  in  view,  and  to  comprehend 
the  spirit  of  nature,  which  lies  hid  beneath  the 
covering  of  phenomena ;  in  this  way  our  aspira- 
tions rise  beyoqd  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
world  of  sense." — Introd,  p.  5,  1st  transl. 

When,  towards  the  close  of  his  life  and 
labors,  Humboldt  received  the  highest 
scientific  honor  which  our  country  can 
bestow  —  the  award  of  the  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  —  it  was  this  crowning  ef- 
fort of  his  genius  which,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged, stamped  such  peculiar  value  on 
his  other  labors :  a  view  of  the  case  which 
was  emphatically  enlarged  upon  at  the 
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time  by  a  fellow-countryman  well  qualified 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  views  of  his  great 
cotemporary  —  the  Baron  Bunscn,  who 
represented  the  venerable  philosopher  on 
that  occasion,  and  who  in  his  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  President,  emphaticaUy 
observed : 

"  Humholdt  thought  he  could  show  why  and 
how  this  world  and  the  universe  itself  is  a  Kos- 
mos  —  a  divine  whole  of  life  and  intellect; 
namely,  by  its  all-pervading  eternal  laws.  Law 
is  the  supreme  rule  of  the  universe ;  and  that 
law  is  wisdom,  is  intellect,  is  reason,  whether 
viewed  in  the  formation  of  planetary  systems  or 
in  the  organization  of  the  worm." — Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society :  Anniversary^  Nov,  80iA, 
1852. 

It  is  clearly  to  be  remarked  —  and  the 
remark  has  been  dwelt  on  by  some  in  a 
tone  of  hostile  insinuation — that  Humboldt 
in  this  great  work  does  not  specifically 
introduce  any  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
his  views  on  final  causes,  or  those  higher 
contemplations  which  ought  to  arise  out 
of  such  speculations.  This  is  to  a  great 
extent  true;  but  it  must  be  considered 
that  the  less  such  specific  conclusions  are 
directly  pressed  upon  the  reader,  the 
more  forcible  and  irresistible  is  the  con- 
clusion which  he  can  not  fail  himself  to 
draw,  and  which  is  rather  involved  in, 
and  almost  synonymous  with,  the  asser- 
tion of  universal  law  and  order,  and  the 
immutable  and  endlessly  ramified  and  pro- 
foundly adjusted  chain  of  physical  causa- 
tion. 

It  is  a  common  but  mistaken  practice, 
especially  with  English  writers,  to  be  so 
continually  obtruding  considerations  of  a 
theological  kind  into  philosophical  discus- 
sion, as  to  go  fer  to  vitiate  the  force  of 
their  own  argument,  by  depriving  the 
scientific  evidence  of  that  entire  ind^yend- 
ence  in  virtue  of  which  it  acquires  all  its 
force.  From  this  fault  the  Continental 
writers  are  much  more  free.  And  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  some  branches  of 
science  which  in  this  couqtry  have  been 
unhappily  mixed  up  with  theological  dog- 
mas in  a  most  pernicious  manner,  Hum- 
boldt has  justly  made  it  his  boast  that 
these  branches  are,  "  on  the  Continent  at 
least,  withdrawn  from  Semitic  influences." 
But  as  to  the  general  influence  of  the 
study  of  natural  phenomena  in  promoting 
these  more  sublime  reflections,  we  can 
cite  more  than  one  passage  in  which  our 
author  indicates  very  clearly  his  sense  of 
the  tendency  of  such  study.    Thus,  for 


example,  he  ably  traces  the  elementary 
rudiments  of  these  elevated  sentiments  as 
they  arise  even  in  the  most  untutored 
minds  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
natural  world : 

*'Ad  indefinite  and  fearful  sense  of  the  unity 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  of  the  mysterious 
bond  which  connects  the  sensuous  with  the 
super-sensuous,  is  common  even  among  savage 
communities ;  my  own  travels  have  satisfied  me 
that  this  is  so 

"  Out  of  the  depth  and  activity  of  blind  feel- 
ing is  also  elicited  the  first  impulse  to  adora- 
tion :  the  sanctification  of  the  preserving,  as  of 
the  destroying,  powers  of  nature." — Introd, 
p.  17.    Trans.  1845. 

But  to  the  more  enlarged  view  of  the 
scientific  inquirer — 

**  Every  thing  that  is  earnest  and  solemn 
within  us  arises  out  of  the  almost  unconscious 
feeling  of  the  exalted  order  and  sublime  regu- 
larity of  nature,  firom  the  perception  of  unity  of 
plan  amidst  eternally  recuiring  variety  of  form." 
—3,  p.  7. 

No  one  who  reads  Humboldt's  glowing 
language  in  referring  to  the  elevated  tone 
of  the  descriptions  of  nature  and  the  visi- 
ble universe  exhibited  in  many  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets, 
can  doubt  how  fully  he  himself  participated 
in  the  sublime  contemplations  and  devout 
sentiments  thus  raised  and  expressed ; 
and  it  is  with  an  equal  sense  of  tne  gran- 
deur and  impressiveness  of  such  religious 
conceptions  associated  with  natural  ob- 
jects, and  the  consideratior^  of  Cosmos^ 
that  he  dilates  on  the  eloquent  testimony 
borne  to  their  force  by  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  and  its  conformity  to  the  entire 
spirit  of  Christianity.* 

It  is  beyond  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks to  go  into  theological  dissertation. 
But  it  is  in  close  and  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  before  us  to  observe 
the  tendency  and  spirit  of  cosmical  con- 
templation. When  fairly  embraced  ^nd 
understood  in  its  full  extent,  the  grand 
conception  of  universal  Cosmos — apart 
from  all  minor  or  subordinate  arguments 
of  design  in  nature,  however  valuable  in 
themselves  —  involves  as  its  consequence, 
almost  as  its  synonym,  the  idea  of  Uni- 
versal Mind  and  of  Supreme  Intelligence. 
But  strict  philosophic  deduction,  while 
in  establishing  this  conclusion  it  subverts 
atheism,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  ignores 

*  Vol.  il  pp.  26,  44    Sabine's  translatioii. 
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as  beyond  its  province  or  powers  any 
speculative  theories  of  a  more  distinctly 
spiritual  theism,  and  consigns  them  alto- 
gether to  a  higher  order  of  contempla- 
tions, beyond  the  limits  or  function  of 
science  or  reason.  But  the  evidence  of 
mind  in  nature  points  to  the  opening  by 
which  religion  may  enter,  and  invest 
such  conceptions  with  the  more  heavenly 
coloring  supplied  by  its  teaching,  and  rise 
to  its  more  peculiar  doctrines  and  loftier 
aspirations. 

Thus  the  advance  of  inductive  philoso- 
phy at  once  assures  the  grand  evidence  of 
universal  and  supreme  Intelligence,  and 
tends  to  dispel  superstitious  dogmas,  by 


which  it  is  obscured  and  degraded.  If  it 
unhesitatingly  disown  contradictions  to 
physical  truth  in  matters  properly  amena- 
ble to  science,  however  they  may  have 
been  associated  with  religious  belief,  yet 
wholly  apart  from  the  region  of  science, 
it  freely  acknowledges  the  vast  blank 
which  can  only  be  filled  up  by  the  revela- 
tions of  faith.  If  it  exclude  violations  of 
physical  order  in  the  material  universe,  it 
fully  recognizes  the  admission  of  spiritual 
mysteries  in  the  invisible  world ;  adopt- 
ing the  maxim,  equally  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  bt.  faul  and  of  Bacon : 
"  Give  unto  faith  the  things  which  are  of 
faith."  B.  P. 


*  ^  > 
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Reader,  will  you  spend  an  hour  vrith 
me  at  the  microscope  ?  Perhaps  you  are 
not  a  stranger  to  the  wonders  revealed  by 
means  of  this  small  apparatus — the  swarm- 
ing worlds  that  these  little  lenses  biing  to 
appreciable  light.  It  may  be  that  you  are 
tired  of  hearing  of  these  tiny  atoms,  that 
find  their  ocean-world  in  a  drop  of  water, 
thousands  of  which  can  sport,  far  apart, 
in  the  space  occupied  by  a  pin's  head  :  it 
may  be  that  you  do  not  care  for  these 
lines  and  dots  of  almost  inconceivable 
fineness,  that  illustrate  the  delicacy  of 
finish  in  the  minutest  details  of  creation ; 
it  may  be  that  you  can  not  see  how  these 
unimportant-looking  matters  can  be  con- 
sidered as  any  part  of  "  the  proper  study 
of  mankind :"  yet  I  repeat  mv  invitation ; 
and  I  dare  wager  this  beautiful  piece  of 
Powell's  workmanship,  or  that  of  Ross's, 
that  you  may  use  if  you  like,  against  your 
tortoise-shell  spectacles,  that  unless  you 
have  been  a  very  diligent  observer,  I  will 
show  you  one  or  two  things  worthy  of  at- 
tention that  you  have  not  seen  before ; 
and  that  are  not  without  some  significant 
lessons  in  many  important  particulars. 

You  have  often  heard  of  the  vast  num- 


bers of  living  creatures  that  crowd  our 
waters;  you  may  have  seen  a  drop  of 
Thames  water  held  up  and  exhibited  to 
universal  execration,  as  evidently  contain- 
ing more  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
than  simple  oxide  of  hydrogen,  or  water. 
But  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  endeavor 
to  compute  or  realize  to  the  mind  the 
countless  myriads  of  Jiving  entities,  that 
make  the  numbers  of  the  human  race  ap- 
pear as  but  a  "handful  of  com"  to  the 
harvest  of  whole  continents  ?  Here  is  a 
little  bottle,  containing  about  a  cubic  inch 
of  fluid :  it  is  not  a  pleasant  compound, 
bein^  only  an  infusion  of  putrid  flesh ;  but 
it  will  answer  our  purpose  wonderfully. 
We  will  take  a  very  minute  drop  of  it  on 
the  point  of  a  needle,  and  transfer  it  to 
the  stage  of  the  microscope,  and  carefully 
(to  avoid  wetting  the  glass^  bring  down 
this  one-eighth  of  an  inch  ooject-glass  to 
bear  upon  it.  Now  look,  and  you  will 
see  countless  swarms  of  moving  creatures, 
too  small  even  under  this  very  high  power 
to  allow  their  form  to  be  clearly  defined. 
You  may  see,  however,  that  some  are 
round,  some  oval,  some  pyriform,  and 
some  fiisiform.    Wherever  you  look  they 
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are  so  closely  crowded  together  that 
there  is  no  interval  between  them ;  each 
is  perhaps  on  an  average  the  one  two- 
thousandth  of  a  line,  or  the  one  twenty- 
four-thoiisandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
in  one  ordinary-sized  drop  of  water  there 
will  be  about  eight  thousand  millions  of 
living  beings ;  and  in  this  bottle,  contain- 
ing only  one  cubic  inch,  there  are  so  many 
that  it  would  employ  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants of  England  and  Wales  a  fort- 
night to  count  them  ;  allowing  each  (adult 
or  infant)  to  count  one  hundred  every 
minute  for  ten  hours  each  day ;  in  other 
words,  about  fourteen  thousand  times  as 
many  as  the  whole  human  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  In  your  field  of  view  just  now, 
you  have  much  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  drop  of  the  fluid :  yet  you  try  in 
vain  to  form  any  directly  enumerative  con- 
ception of  the  multitude. 

These  little  creatures  are  the  monads, 
{monas  crepitsculum^)  and  are  the  smallest 
specimens  of  animal  life  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  I  can  not  tell  you  much 
about  the  details  of  their  life  or  death, 
their  habits,  manners,  or  customs.  In  a 
little  time  we  shall  be  able  to  guess  at 
these,  from  analogy ;  meantime  see,  they 
have  an  active  individuality  of  their  own, 
and  evidently  much  business  on  hand  of 
importance  to  them ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing their  multitude,  they  attend  to  with- 
out much  disturbing  their  neighbors : 
rarely  during  their  rapid  dance  do  they 
impinge  against  each  other — not  nearly  so 
often  as  the  gyrators  in  a  modern  ball- 
room. By  veiy  attentive  observation, 
and  a  little  delicate  manipulation  with 
this  "fine-adjustment"  screw,  you  may 
perceive  a  little  filament  (sometimes  two) 
attached  to  the  extremity  that  goes  first 
in  swimming ;  whether  this  be  foot,  pro- 
boscis, or  tentacle,  I  can  not  say ;  nor  is 
there  much  further  information  to  be  got 
by  further  looking  at  them.  • 

Without  attempting  any  systematic 
course  through  these  infusoria,  we  will 
glance  at  a  few  drops  of  water  from  vari- 
ous vessels  in  succession.  Most  of  these 
were  taken  this  morning  from  a  dirty- 
looking  pond  covered  with  duck-weed,* 

*  Most  of  the  observations  in  this  paper  are 
from  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer  ;  some 
of  the  illustrations  also  are  taken  from  a  very 
pleasant  book  by  Mr.  Gosse,  called  Evenings  at  the 
Microscope  ;  others  from  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Prof. 
Rymer  Jones ;  but  for  the  most  part,  they  have 
been  carefully  re-observed  and  verified  by  the 
writer. 


and  containing  abundance  of  chara^  myrio- 
phyUum^  etc. ;  bits  of  which  are  still  in 
the  water.  The  creatures  here  are  of 
much  larger  size  than  those  we  have  just 
been  looking  at,  and  are  very  varied  in 
structure;  they  have  this  in  common, 
that  the  big  ones  eat  the  little  ones,  and 
the  little  ones  eat  the  less.  Here  is  a 
swarm  of  colepea^  feeding  on  a  new-born 
and  helpless  euchlanis  ;  out  there  is  ad- 
vancing towards  them  a  beautiful,  long, 
swan -like  necked  creature,  that  will  most 
impartially  swallow  the  nearest  at  hand, 
and  so  avenge  the  innocents.  This  is  a 
trachditis  ;  one  of  its  relatives  is  called 
the  T,  vorax^  from  its  gastronomic  powers ; 
here  is  one  of  them  just  swallowing  a 
loxordes  bursaria^  utterly  regardless  of 
consanguinity,  (as  to  genus ;)  regardless, 
too,  of  what  might  be  considered  a  more 
important  argument,  namely,  that  it  has 
already  swallowed  six  of  them,  which 
may  be  seen  lodged  in  its  interior,  through 
its  transparent  integuments.  By  and  by, 
this  trachelius  will  be  swallowed,  with  all 
his  prey,  probably  by  a  monoculus ;  and 
for  this  there  is  a  hydra  viridis  waiting 
attached  by  his  tail  to  a  twig  of  the  chara, 
round  the  comer.  Let  this  one  beware  of 
the  next  gudgeon. 

It  is  said  that  all  animals  sleep  during 
some  part  of  their  existence ;  it  may  be 
so ;  but  in  these  active  creatures  I  have 
never  seen  any  indications  of  rest  of  any 
sort.  Perpetual,  ceaseless  motion  appears 
to  be  their  characteristic  —  generally  in 
pursuit  of  something  to  eat ;  for  the  or- 
ganic processes  go  on  very  rapidly  here. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Amidst  all  this  life  and 
motion  a  leucophrya  suddenly  stops  short, 
as  though  struck  by  an  unseen  hand,  and 
remains  apparently  fastened  to  the  spot : 
it  gives  a  few  hal^tums  on  its  axis  ti'om 
one  side  to  the  other — a  few  convulsive 
starts,  as  if  to  escape  from  the  spell — and 
then  quietly  submits  to  its  fate.  Its  time 
is  come — for  what  ?  Not  for  death,  as  we 
generally  understand  it ;  indeed,  I  believe 
that  these  little  creatures  have  no  natural 
death,  nor  is  it  this  time  to  be  swallowed 
alive.  Observe  it  carefully  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  you  will  see  something  eminently 
suggestive  of  thought.  This  animal  has 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  extremity, 
rounded  though  they  both  be :  it  has  also 
what  may  by  courtesy  be  called  a  waist, 
half-way  between  the  two,  though  it  is 
the  thickest  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
position  of  this  waist  a  constriction  ap- 
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pears,  as  if  a  fine  thread  had  been  cast 
around  the  body  and  gradually  tightened. 
The  animal  gives  a  rebellious  kick  or  two 
during  the  process ;  but  this  constriction 
goes  on  until  the  animal  is  nearly  nipped 
in  two.  There  appears  at  what  was  the 
tail-end  the  semblance  of  a  mouth ;  the 
whole  body  struggles  violently  once  more, 
and,  lo !  two  young  creatures  are  the 
result ;  arising  not  by  way  of  ordinary 
generation,  bat  by  spontaneous  division 
into  two  of  the  old  animal.  On  their 
release,  they  seem  to  give  their  tails  a 
triumphant  wriggle,  and  part  in  opposite 
directions  without  further  leave-taking. 
Mr.  Gosse  speaks  of  having  once  seen 
this  process  in  a  trachdius,  which  lasted 
two  hours.  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
entire  process  completed  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  from  the  first  appearance  of  con- 
striction. 

This  mode  of  increase  is  very  general 
amongst  the  infusoria,  and  a  very  anti- 
malthusian  process  it  is.  Professor  Rymer 
Jones  calculates  that  a  sinoie paramoecitim 
will  produce  in  a  month  the  inconceivable 
number  of  268,435,456  new  beings.  There 
are  some   species,  however,   very   much 
more  prolific  than  this,  of  which  I  do  not 
see   any  specimen  in  our  present  water. 
Thus  tiie  Gonium  Pectorale  consists  ap- 
parently  of    four    larger    globules   and 
twelve  smaller  ones :  when  it  is  mature 
it  splits  in  four  symmetrical  parts,  which 
very  soon  supply  their  full  complement  of 
globules,  and  divide  again  in  like  manner, 
btill  more  remarkable  is  the  G,  Pulvina- 
tum^  which  appears  like  a  square  bit  of 
membrane,  divided  by  lines  into  sixteen 
smaller  squares ;  and   at  these  lines  the 
original  animal  divides  into  sixteen  others. 
In  general  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  absolute  rule  as  to  the  airection  of 
the   fission ;   some   species   divide   trans- 
versely, some  longitudinally,  and  some  in 
both  ways.     When   there  is  any  special 
apparatus  noticeable  in  the  adult   there 
may  be  observed,  during  the  progress  of 
the  division,  a  gradual  development  of  a 
duplicate  apparatus,  which  is  to  be  the 
portion  of  one  of  the  resultant  animals. 
Thus  in  the  Nassula^  which  is  furnished 
at  one  side  with  a  rim  of  teeth,  a  similar 
rim  is  seen  to   be  developed  at  a  corre- 
sponding point  on  the  other  side  during 
the  division,  which  is  accomplished  exact- 
ly like  that  of  the  leucophrys.    What  be- 
comes of  the  individuality  of  these  crea- 
tures ? — what  of  their  sensations  or  emo- 


tions, if  they  have  any? — what  of  the  one 
will  which  before  governed  its  motions  ? 
And,  above  all,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
this  species  of  vicarious  or  deputed  immor- 
tality ?  *  There  seems  to  be  no  natural 
death,f  as  before  remarked;  the  normal 
termination  and  destiny  seems  to  be,  that 
each  class  shall  funiish  living  food  for  the 
more  powerful  races.  I  have  observed 
them  with  prolonged  care ;  yet,  though 
I  have  seen  them  destroyed  by  accident, 
or  by  their  congeners,  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  at  all  resembling  natural  death ; 
unabated  activity  subsists  up  to  the  time 


•  This  kind  of  perpetuity  of  existence  is  not  en- 
tirely confined  to  animals  of  microscopic  dimensions. 
The  tail  of  the  naw,  one  of  the  annelidce^  enjoys  the 
same  pseudo  immortality,  accidents  apart  AI tiller 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  process :  "  The 
young  Nais  Prohoscidea  is  composed  of  fourteen 
segments  only.  During  its  growth  an  increase  of 
these  segments  takes  place  at  the  caudal  extremity, 
amd  after  a  time,  a  part  of  the  new  segments  begins 
to  be  separated,  by  a  constriction,  from  the  rest  of 
the  worm.  Long  before  the  complete  division, 
however,  takes  place,  new  segments  are  formed  by 
the  parent  animal  at  the  constricted  part;  these 
new  segments  in  their  turn  begin  to  be  cut  off  from 
the  body  of  the  old  worm,  while  others  are  produced 
above  them.  In  this  way  we  have  sometimes  pre- 
sented to  our  observation,  a  parent  worm  with  three 
young  ones,  still  forming  part  of  one  system,  which 
has  itself  been  developed  from  a  separated  part  of  a 
former  system." 

f  This  must  be  taken  of  course  cum  grano^  and 
understood  with  limitations.  I  ought  not  to  over- 
look the  evidences  of  the  death  of  the  loricatcd  or 
shell-covered  animalcules  even  in  so  cursory  a 
sketch.  The  following,  from  Prof.  Rymer  Jones, 
will  bo  found  of  interest :  "  Delicate  as  these  shells 
are,  and  requiring  the  most  accurate  examination, 
even  with  a  good  microscope,  to  detect  their  pres- 
ence, we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  play  an 
important  part  in  nature,  makuig  up  by  their  immense 
accumulation,  for  their  diminutive  size.  We  have 
before  us.  while  writing  this,  a  specimen  of  pulveru- 
lent matter,  collected  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Let- 
tuaggsjon,  two  miles  and  a  half  fi-om  Umea  in 
Sweden,  which  from  its  extreme  fineness  resembles 
flour ;  this  has  long  been  known  by  the  natives  of 
the  region,  where  it  is  plentiful,  by  the  name  of 
BergmehJ^  or  mountain  meal ;  and  is  used  by  them, 
mixed  up  with  flour,  as  an  article  of  food,  experience 
having  taught  them  that  it  is  highly  nutritive.  On 
examination  with  the  microscope,  the  Bergmehl  is 
found  to  consist  entirely  of  the  shells  of  loricated  in- 
fusoria, which  having  been  accumulating  from  age 
to  age  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters  in  which  the 
living  animals  are  found,  form  a  stratum  of  consider- 
able thickness.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  when  agglom- 
erated and  mixed  up  with  siliceous  and  calcareous 
particles,  these  exuvije  become  consolidated  by  time 
into  masses  of  flint  aud  marble,  in  which  the  char- 
acters of  the  shells  arc  perfectly  distinguishable,  so 
that  even  the  species  of  the  animalcules  to  which 
they  originally  belonged  is  easily  made  out" 
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when  youth  is  renewed  by  one  old  one  be- 
coming two  or  more  young  ones. 

The  peculiar  fitness  of  this  arrangement 
will  become  manifest  if  you  consider  well 
what  is  the  province  and  function  of  all 
this  teeming  life.  It  is  to  turn  back 
again  the  stream  of  constantly  decompos- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter  into  its 
higher  channels.  There  are  what  may 
be  properly  called  the  herbivora  and  the 
camivora  amongst  the  lowest  infusoria: 
these  feed  respectively  upon  the  debris  of 
vegetable  and  animal  decomposition,  and 
reconvert  it  into  living  structure,  proper 
for  the  food  of  the  higher  orders ;  these, 
in  their  turn,  are  the  prey  of  still  larger 
and  stronger  races,  which  are  finally  food 
for  the  fishes,  etc.,  and  thus  for  man.  All 
this  object  would  apparently  be  defeated 
were  these  minute  creatures  to  die  natu- 
ally  and  be  again  decomposed,  as  are 
the  higher  animals.  Violent  death,  there- 
fore, is  the  rule  in  these  cases. 

What  becomes  of  the  countless  billions 
of  animalculae  in  a  small  pond,  when  it  is 
dried  up  by  the  heat  of  summer  ?  Do 
they  perish  ?  or  what  is  their  condition  ? 
This  IS  not  a  superfluous  question  ;  for  in 
a  very  short  time  again,  after  a  rain,  the 
pond  is  found  to  teem  as  before  with  life. 
Their  dust  appears  to  be  susceptible  of  life 
again,  after  complete  drying — a  phenom- 
enon which  might  appear  incredible,  but 
that  we  have  a  direct  method  of  proving 
its  possibility. 

Here  are  three  or  four  slips  of  glass, 
on  each  of  which  a  few  days  ago  I  placed 
a  small  fresh-water  crustacean — the  daph- 
nia^  or  water-flea ;  the  water  has  dried 
up,  and  the  little  creature  is  dry  too  and 
dead  :  touch  one  of  them  with  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and  you  will  find  it  splinter 
like  a  bit  of  burnt  paper.  Now,  here  is 
a  living  specimen,  and  a  very  beautiful 
object  it  is  for  the  lower  powers  of  the 
microscope,  with  its  elaborate  eyes,  its 
long  branched  and  bearded  tentacles,  and 
its  whole  internal  economy  plainly  visible 
through  its  delicately  transparent  cover- 
ings. You  see  its  heart  beating  there 
near  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  blood,  the 
motion  of  which  is  marked  by  granules, 
circulating  through  every  part  of  the 
body,  and  especially  towards  that  beauti- 
ful apparatus  of  branchiae,  or  lungs,  which 
are  attached  to  the  legs;  so  providing 
that  the  energy  of  respiration  is  always 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bodily  ac- 
tion.   A  most  vivacious  and  interesting 


little  creature  it  is ;  and  we  may  find  that 
its  death  is  not  less  instructive  than  its 
life. 

Now  take  one  of  these  slips,  on  which 
there  is  a  dry  and  dead  daphnia ;  dead 
we  must  call  it,  for,  on  putting  it  under 
the  glass,  all  is  still.  The  heart  can  be 
detected  even  yet,  but  is  perfectly  mo- 
tionless; the  eye  is  dull  and  shriveled, 
and  the  legs  and  antennae  are  crumpled 
together  like  the  limbs  of  a  dead  fly  :  in 
short,  look  where  you  will,  you  see  no- 
thing like  life.  But  now,  add  to  it  a  drop 
of  water,  and  observe  the  change ;  very 
soon,  when  the  tissues  have  got  complete- 
ly moistened,  you  will  notice  a  slight 
action,  first  in  the  legs,  then  in  the  tenta- 
cles, which  resume  their  living  appear- 
ance ;  and  then,  by  degrees,  the  life  will 
diffnse  itself  through  the  whole  body,  and 
you  will  see  heart,  lungs,  and  intestine  in 
action,  as  vigorous  as  ever.  I  do  not 
know  any  phenomenon  of  life  more  sug- 
gestive of  curious  thought  and  speculation 
than  this,  that  a  portion  of  dried  and  brit- 
tle tissue,  from  which  all  evidence  of  life 
has  departed  for  days,  should  be  able  to 
resume  its  complicated  functions  under 
the  stimulus  of  water.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  observed  before,  in  ani- 
mals of  so  high  an  organization  as  these 
crustaceans.  Long  ago,  Ehrenberg  had 
observed  it  with  regard  to  the  rotifera^ 
and  stated  that  he  had  kept  them  in  a 
dry  state  for,  I  believe,  three  yeai*s,  and 
afterwards  revived  them  by  water.  I  can 
readily  believe  this,  for  I  have  so  frequent- 
ly repeated  the  experiments  for  shorter 
periods  that  I  feel  no  doubt  whatever  of 
their  essential  accuracy. 

Recurring  to  our  drop  of  pond-water : 
whilst  you  w'onder  at  the  ceaseless  activity 
of  these  innumerable  creatures,  you  can 
not  fail  to  admire  the  vanety  of  the  means 
made  use  of  to  obtain  progression.  In 
the  monads  it  would  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  probosci-form  appendages  ;*  in  the 
volvoces  the  same  agency,  multiplied  many 
fold,  seems  to  be  brought  in  action.  In 
the  vibrionidae,  of  which  you  may  see  here 
numerous  thread-like  specimens  wriggling 
about,  the  progression  is  like  that  of  a 

♦  These  are  calculated  by  Mr.  Dnjardin  as  be- 
ing not  more  than  one  thirty-thousandth  of.a  mil- 
limeter in  diameter,  which  is  about  one  nine-hnn- 
dred-thousandth  of  an  inch  ;  consequently  rather 
difficult  of  detection  by  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ment. No  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  their  nature  and  usesi 
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worm  or  eel  in  water.  In  a  great  i)ropor- 
tion  of  the  infusoria,  vibratile  ciliae  are 
the  agents  in  locomotion.  These,  which 
are  described  by  Ehrenberg  as  minute 
hair-like  processes  arising  from  a  thick 
bulbous  base,  are  often  so  small  that  even 
under  the  highest  powers  their  presence 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  currents 
which  they  cause  in  the  water;  but  as 
they  are  present  in  immense  multitude, 
often  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
they  enable  their  possessor  to  execute 
movements  more  rapid  (in  proportion  to 
their  bulk)  and  complicated  than  animals 
of  a  much  higher  grade  of  organization. 
In  those  crescentric,  boat-shaped  little  be- 
ings that  you  see  so  plentifully  in  this 
drop,  which  are  called  closterinse,  the  lo- 
comotive organs  are  a  number  of  short 
conical  papilhe  near  the  openings  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  shell ;  their  movements 
are  sluggish,  and  those  short  jerky,  or 
swinging  motions  are  probably  duo  to 
currents  in  the  water.  But  the  oddest 
method  of  moving  is  that  observed  in  the 
amceba  family :  they  have  no  ciliae,  no 
setie,  no  feet,  no  proboscis ;  yet  they  get 
along  pretty  actively.  The  jelly  of  which 
they  seem  composed  is  highly  contractile, 
and  it  possesses  the  power  of  thrusting 
out,  apparently  at  will,  extremities,  or 
processes,  or  feet,  or  hands,  by  means  of 
which  they  move  about  and  execute  their 
pi*ehensile  requirements.  See,  here  is  one 
just  creeping  into  the  field  ;  watch  it  well, 
and  observe  its  protean  changes  of  form, 
(its  name  is  proteus^)  whilst  I  read  to  you 
Mr.  Gosse's  sketch  of  it :  "  You  see  a  flat 
area  of  clear  jelly,  of  very  irregular  form, 
with  sinuosities  and  jutting  points,  like 
the  outline  of  some  island  in  a  map.  A 
great  number  of  minute  blackish  granules 
and  vesicles  occupy  the  central  parts,  but 
the  edges  are  clear  and  colorless.  A  large 
bladder  is  seen  near  one  side,  which  ap- 
pears filled  with  a  subtle  fluid.  But  while 
you  gaze  upon  it,  you  peiceive  that  its 
fonn  is  changing;  that  it  is  not  at  two 
successive  moments  of  the  same  shape  ex- 
actly. This  individual,  which,  when  you 
first  looked  at  it,  was  not  unlike  England  in 
outline,  is  now,  though  only  a  few  minutes 
have  passed,  something  totally  different ; 
the  projecting  angle  that  represented 
Cornwall  is  become  rounded  and  more 
perpendicular;  the  broken  comer,  that 
we  might  have  called  Kent,  has  fonned 
two  little  points,  up  in  the  position  of  Lin- 
colnshire ;  the  large  bladder,  which  was 


in  the  place  of  the  Eastern  counties,  is 
moved  up  to  the  Durham  coast,  and  is, 
moreover,  greatly  diminished.  Lo  !  while 
speaking  of  these  alterations,  they  have 
been  proceeding,  so  that  another  and  a 
totally  diverse  outline  is  now  presented. 
A  great  excavation  takes  the  place  of 
Dorset ;  Kent  is  immensely  prolonged ; 
the  bladder  has  quite  disappeared,  etc. ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  follow  these  changes, 
which  are  ever  going  on  without  a  mo- 
ment's intermission,  and  without  the 
slightest  recognizable  rule  or  order.  .  .  . 
Individuals  vaiy  greatly  in  dimensions ; 
this  specimen  is  about  one  one-hundred- 
and-twentieth  of  an  inch  long;  but  others 
I  have  seen  not  more  than  one  tenth  as 
large  as  this,  and  some  twice  as  large."* 

Here  is  another  beautiful  object,  just 
visible  as  a  speck  to  the  naked  eye ;  it  is 
a  volvox  globator.  A  lens  of  moderate 
power  will  show  you  whence  it  derives  its 
generic  name.  Under  a  good  microscope 
it  appears  as  a  delicate  green  transparent 
globe,  studded  with  ciliae,  by  means  of 
which  it  revolves  rapidly  through  the 
water.  In  its  intenor  you  may  see  other 
smaller  volvoces,  and  still  within  these  the 
genimules  of  a  third  generation.  But 
this  is  not  a  single  animal,  as  it  might 
appear ;  but  a  compound  7?io7iady  strange 
as  it  may  seem.  "It  was  Ehrenberg 
(says  Prof.  Jones)  who  first  made  the 
discovery  that  tliese  beautiful  living 
globes  were  not,  as  had  until  then  been 
universally  believed,  single  animalcules, 
producing  gemmules  in  the  interior  of 
their  transparent  bodies,  which,  on  arriv- 
ing at  maturity,  terminated  the  existence 
of  the  parent  by  escajnug  through  its 
lacerated  integument;  but  that  they 
formed  in  reality  the  residences  of  nu- 
merous individuals  living  together  in  a 
wonderful  community."  You  perceive 
those  green  specks  which  stud  the  surface 
of  the  volvox,  and  which  seem  like  the 
bulbous  root  of  the  locomotive  cilia. 
Now,  if  you  apply  a  power  of  one  thou- 
sand diameters  to  one  of  these  specks, 
you  perceive  in  it  a  bright  red  point ;  and 
also  see  that  the  apparent  cilia  is  not  re- 
ally such,  but  a  whip-like  proboscis  simi- 
lar to  that  before  described  as  character- 
izing some  of  the  monadinm.  The  above- 
quoted  authority  considers  that  in  each 
one  of  these  specks  we  have  a  monad  of 
high  organization,  possessing  mouth,  eye, 

•  EveningB  at  the  Microscope,  pp.  455-6. 
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stomach,  generative  apparatus,  and  all  the 
viscera  belonging  to  a  free  monad ;  all 
these  living  in  this  kind  of  organic  con- 
nection for  a  certain  time;  after  which 
the  original  globe  bursts,  and  the  con- 
tained volvoces  escape  to  lead  an  identi- 
cally aggregate  life.  But  not,  therefore, 
is  there  any  death  of  the  original  globe ; 
it  certainly  becomes  torn  up  and  disin- 
tegrated ;  but  each  speck  is  capable  of  in- 
dependent life,  and  for  a  while  enjoys  its 
liberty;  but,  by  a  process  equally  too 
prolonged  to  watch  or  to  describe  at  pre- 
sent, it  becomes  ultimately  developed  into 
a  perfect  volvox^  with  its  component  mo- 
iiads^  its  young  volvoces^  and  its  gemmules 
of  the  third  generation. 

We  have  made  but  little  way  amongst 


our  treasures ;  in  this  teaspoonful  of  dirty 
water  alone,  we  have  found  more  than 
enough  to  occupy  us  the  whole  evening, 
and  we  should  not  exhaust  it  were  we  to 
spend  a  week  in  it.  We  have  not  even 
glanced  at  the  contents  of  that  chara  glass, 
which  we  shall  find  swarming  with  roti- 
feraB,  or  wheel-bearers,  creatures  of  much 
higher  organization  than  these,  and  of 
most  fascinating  habits.  But  the  evening 
is  getting  late,  and  you  are  beginning  to 
see  black  discs  before  the  eve  with  look- 
ing so  long  down  this  tube  upon  the 
brightly-illijminated  stage.  Beware  of  too 
long  devotion  to  this  pursuit:  another 
time  we  can  renew  our  investigations 
with  fresh  attention. 


From    Titan. 


PARISIAN    LOCALITIES-  EVENTY-TWO   WEEKS    OF   TERROR. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PLACE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 


There  is  no  one  who  has  visited  Paris 
but  knows  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
wliich,  in  its  present  state,  with  the  lamps, 
fountains,  parterres,  statues,  and  obelisk 
that  decorate  it,  and  the  splendid  views 
which  are  offered  from  it  on  all  sides,  is  in 
some  respects  perhaps  the  most  striking 
spot  in  all  that  striking  city.  But  few,  as 
they  traverse  it  now,  can  form  a  true  con- 
ception of  what,  for  a  time,  it  was  only 
two  generations  back,  or  appreciate  the 
amount  of  human  woe  that  filled  it,  or  the 
ghastliness  which  its  aspect  must  have 
presented,  while  the  guillotine  reared  its 
gaunt  form  there,  and  the  earth  round  the 
scaffold  was  kept  soaked  and  red. 

A  condensed  view  of  all  the  work  that 
was  done  here  in  those  dreadful  days, 
would  certainly  have  its  historical  use. 
For,  considering  that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion has  come  to  be  a  term  conveying  a 
rather  vague,  and,  so  to  speak,  an  abstract 
idea,  a  glance  at  what  it  was,  on  a  single 
spot,  in  the  concrete,  would,  doubtless, 


better  than  any  more  general  and  extend- 
ed survey  or  philosophical  disquisition, 
enable  one  to  realize  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  know  them  as  actual,  positive, 
hard  matter-of-fact  things,  in  which  peo- 
ple li^e  ourselves  lived.  History  accord- 
ing to  M.  Guizot,  is  "  analysis ;"  according 
to  M.  Thierry,  it  is  "  narration ;"  but,  ao-  • 
cording  to  M.  Michelct,  it  is  "  resurrec- 
tion." And  certainly,  seldom  as  we  can 
concur  with  that  historian  and  panegyrist 
of  the  great  Revolution,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  so  far  at  least,  he  is  right  in 
this  instance;  and  that  "resurrection," 
or  the  setting  up  again  of  events  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  tangible  embodiment,  is  a  re- 
source which  historians  might  employ 
much  oftener  than  they  usually  do.  The 
statesman  who  professed  to  know  nothing 
of  English  history  but  what  of  it  be  haa 
learned  from  Shsukspeare,  probably  knew 
much  more  of  it  in  its  verity,  and  had 
formed  not  only  a  more  vivid  but  a  more 
correct  conception  of  what  essentially  it 
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was,  than  others  have  acquired  from  much 
study  of  many  such  historians  as  would 
have  considered  the  dramatic  form  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  historian's  dignity. 

But  further  still  as  regards  our  present 
subject,  one  contemporary  might  have 
been  in  Paris  during  those  revolutionary 
days;  might  have  read  the  newspapers 
regularly,  and  heard  all  the  talk  of  the 
town ;  frequented  the  clubs,  and  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Convention  ;  and  yet 
might  have  failed  to  be  so  strongly  im- 
pressed and  so  truly  informed  as  to  the 
actuality  of  what  was  going  on,  as  another 
who  had  done  no  more  than  watch  from 
some  window  commanding  a  sight  of  this 
place,  the  tragedies  of  which  it  was  the 
daily  scene ;  the  regular  arrivals  there 
day  by  day  of  successive  victims ;  the 
brief  preparations  for  their  death,  and  the 
hurried  look  each  would  cast  around ;  the 
rude  strapping  of  them  to  the  plank  that 
was  their  common  death-bed  ;  the  brutal 
mob  shouting  madly  below;  the  ever- 
recurring  play  of  the  slanting  axe,  as  it 
gradually  rose  in  repeated  jerks,  hung  for 
a  moment  at  the  top  of  the  inexorable 
machine,  and  then  came  swiftly  gliding 
Aown  ;  the  fall  of  the  head  struck  off  with 
a  doll  sounding  blow  into  the  basket ;  the 
unbinding  of  the  headless  trunk  while  the 
arteries  were  yet  spouting ;  the  tossing  of 
head  and  trunk  together  into  the  shell  of 
rough  boards  or  of  rude  wicker-work ; 
the  dashing  of  a  bucket  or  two  of  water 
on  the  platform ;  the  scattering  of  some 
fresh  saw-dust  or  sand ;  the  great  knife, 
dripping  as  it  mounted  once  more  in  the 
grooves  of  the  tall  posts  ;  and  so  on  again 
with  scores  of  men  and  women,  some  very 
young  and  some  very  old,  for  hour  after 
hour,  from  early  every  morning  till  long 
past  every  noon.  And  if  such  a  spectator 
might  have  become  callous  at  the  time, 
and  been  made  indifferent  by  the  very 
frequency  of  the  spectacle,  we  may  be  sure 
that  later,  and  when  better  days  succeed- 
ed, he  would  look  back  upon  that  period 
with  a  horror  only  increased  by  the  recol- 
lection of  his  own  blunted  susceptibility. 

If,  then,  we  would  form  an  estimate  of 
the  suffering  which  was  endured  during 
the  cruel  eighteen  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
that  of  Robespierre,  and  that,  too,  by  all 
classes  indiscriminately — ^if  we  would  have 
the  terror  of  those  seventy  weeks  brought 
folly  home  to  us  —  if  we  would  judge 
of  the  grief  for  what  was  already  done, 


and  the  dread  for  what  might  at  any  mo- 
ment come,  which  brooded  over  every 
household,  and  must  have  been  more  or 
less  reflected  in  every  countenance — if 
we  would  appreciate  the  degree  of  morbid 
indifference  when  their  doom  was  sealed, 
or  of  morbid  fear  arising  equally  from  over- 
tension  of  the  mind ;  by  the  one  of  which 
extremes  some  were  led  to  the  slaughter 
with  the  apathy  of  bullocks ;  while,  by 
the  other,  not  a  few,  with  whom  uncer- 
tainty had  become  intolerable,  were  led 
into  uttering  publicly  the  cry  of  Vive  le 
Moi!  or  some  other  royalist  watchword, 
that  so  their  misery  might  at  once  be  cut 
short  by  the  executioner — if*  in  one  word, 
we  would  bring  ourselves  into  something 
like  sympathetic  accordance  with  the  heart 
of  the  French  nation  as  it  throbbed  during 
"  The  Terror" —  we  should  best  be  able  to 
do  so  by  acquainting  ourselves  with  some 
of  those  domestic  tragedies,  the  catastro- 
phe of  which,  equally  with  that  of  the 
grand  historical  drama,  was  brought  about 
by  the  guillotine  ;  and  which,  had  they 
occurred  as  isolated  cases,  would  have 
moved  all  our  sympathy,  though,  because 
they  occurred  in  crowds,  and  were  left  in 
the  shade  by  more  illustrious  sorrows, 
general  history  has  been  unable  to  give 
them  sufficient  distinctness  and  individu- 
ahty. 

Upon  such  particular  cases,  however, 
even  if  we  had  the  materials,  we  could  not 
attempt  to  enter  in  such  a  notice  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  as  the  present ;  and 
we  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  bringing 
under  one  view  the  more  remarkable  of 
these  political  executions ;  the  chief  lesson 
to  be  read  from  such  a  narrative  being, 
that,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  a  revolution, 
like  Saturn,  devoura  its  own  children  ;  and 
that  those  who  in  such  cases  sow,  are  sure 
also  to  reap,  the  whirlwind. 

Tlie  first  victim  we  shall  notice  is  King 
Louis  XVI.  His  wife,  children,  and  sister 
still  ignorant  that  the  night  before  they 
had  already  seen  him  for  the  last  time, 
were  still  expecting,  and  now  very  anxi- 
ously, to  see  him  yet  once  again,  and  re- 
ceive his  last  embrace  and  blessing,  when 
two  hours  had  already  been  occupied  in 
his  slow  passage  from  the  Temple  where 
he  had  left  them  imprisoned.  These  hours 
pass,  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  place 
originally  named  after  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor on  the  throne  —  the  abominable 
man,  the  chastisement  of  whose  iniquities 
was  thus  to  be  boi-ne  by  his  morally  inno- 
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cent  grandson.     Louis  XV.  had  died  in 
his  bed,  untouched  except  by  a  few  1am- 

Eoona,  such  as  those  which  were  affixed  to 
is  statue  on  this  very  Place ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  one  couched  in  the  terms  used 
by  blind  beggars,  and  in  allusion  to  his 
mfatuation  for  one  of  his  mistresses, 
•'  Pity  the  poor  blind  man  I"  or  that  other, 
wliich,  in  reference  to  the  statue  being  an 
equestrian  one,  with  certain  allegoncal 
figures  below,  exclaimed : 

*'  0  la  helle  statue  I  6  heau  piedestal  I 
Les  Vertus  sont  k  pied,  le  Vice  est  a  chevall" 

which  may  be  Englished  : 

*^0  the  fine  statue  I  and  pedestal  to  boot ! 
Vice  rides  on  horseback  —  the  Virtues  go  on 
foot!" 

Or,  to  give  a  third,  which  in  truly  ominous 
language,  seized  upon  the  name  which  the 
gold  coin  took  from  his,  "  Decree  of  the 
Mint,  according  to  which  an  ill-executed 
Louis  shall  be  struck  over  again."  Yet 
Louis  XV.  died  in  his  bed,  we  have  said. 
Does  any  thought  of  the  kind  now  pass 
over  the  mind  of  Louis  X  VI.  ?  Presently, 
in  his  last  moment,  when  the  Abbe  Edge- 
worth  shall  perhaps  cry  to  him,  "  Son  of 
St.  Louis,  ascend  to  heaven  !"  will  no  secret 
voice  whisper  in  his  heart :  "  Heir  of 
Charles  IX.  I  descendant  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  of  Louis  XV. !  because  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  to  be  visited  on  the  children, 
pay  for  the  deeds  of  your  race  since  that 
guilty  day  of  St.  Bartholomew !"  Or  has 
the  king  thought,  as  he  crossed  the  Place, 
of  that  terrible  catastrophe  of  which  it 
was  the  scene,  when,  on  the  occasion  of 
tlie  rejoicings  for  his  nuptials,  fifteen  hun- 
dred persons  were  trampled  to  death 
there,  and  an  omen  was  thereby  given, 
which,  even  at  the  time,  twenty  years  be- 
fore, Avas  regarded  as  such  by  tne  super- 
stitious ?  But  there  is  little  respite  now 
given  him  for  reflections  of  any  kind  ;  the 
carriage  stops  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  ; 
his  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  behind  him, 
the  guillotine  before ;  he  mounts  the  lad- 
der, he  is  stripped  of  his  coat  and  vest, 
they  tie  his  hands  to  his  back,  and  the 
blind  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  urged  on 
by  their  uneasy  fears,  has  done  its  work. 

Just  six  months  later,  there  is  an  exe- 
cution of  a  very  difierent  kind.  It  is  that 
of  Charlotte  Corday  for  the  murder  of  the 
atrocious  Marat,  "  the  sea-green  monster," 
as  Carlyle  calls  him,  in  allusion  to  his  re- 
volthig  complexion.    We  need  not  advert 


to  the  well-known  details  of  her  crime. 
That  it  was  a  crime,  and  nothing  else  or 
less,  is,  we  may  however  remark,  a  thing 
not  sufficiently  recognized.  Let  there  be 
nmch  pity  for  the  mistaken  girl ;  let  all 
the  distracting  circumstances  of  that 
anomalous  day  be  taken  into  account  to 
extenuate  her  moral  guilt ;  let  it  be  fuDy 
recognized  how  decorous  was  her  conduct 
after  her  crime,  and  how  unimpeachable 
had  been  her  character  before  it ;  but  let 
not  the  crime  itself  be  praised,  as  it  has 
been  by  not  a  few.  Lamartine,  for  in- 
stance, calls  her  ^^  the  angel  of  assassina- 
tion," a  phrase  evidently  meant  to  be 
strongly  apologetic  if  not  eulogistic; 
though  to  us  it  seems  simply  a  ludicrous 
thing,  namely,  a  Gallic  Orientalism.  Be 
it  observed  that,  even  were  it  for  a  mo- 
ment admissible  that  evil  may  be  done 
that  good  may  come,  in  this  case  after  th^ 
evil  was  done  the  good  did  not  come ;  for 
the  state  of  France  became  worae  after 
Mai'at's  death  than  even  it  had  been  be- 
fore. Let  us  add,  that  taking  a  general 
view  and  looking  over  the  whole  list  of 
political  assassinations,  judicial  and  pri- 
vate, we  do  not  find  one  case  in  which  the 
precise  good  which  the  assassin  may  have 
looked  for,  has  been  brought  about  his 
blow :  whenever  an  individual  has  pre- 
sumed to  think  that  in  his  single  person 
he  might  act  as  both  judge  and  execor 
tioner,  his  ultimate  object,  however  laud- 
able, has  never  been  attained ;  for  even 
where  the  victim  has  been  guilty,  the 
destiny  whatever  it  was,  of  which  he  was 
an  instrument,  has  not  the  less  had  its  ao- 
complishment.  Since  Brutus  killed  Julius 
Caesar  to  free  Rome  from  tyranny,  but 
thereby  brought  about  the  despotism  of 
Augustus  and  his  successors,  the  result  in 
all  such  cases  has  ever  been  similar. 

The  next  name  on  our  list  is  that  of  the 
woman  who,  of  all  the  sacrifices  to  the 
Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  one  whose 
story  most  excites  our  indignation  against 
her  persecutors,  and  most  claims  our  comr 
miseration  for  their  victim  —  the  unfor- 
tunate Marie-Antoinette.  Few  women 
have  ever  suffered  more ;  perhaps  in  all 
history  there  is  not  recorded  a  scene  so 
heart-rending  as  that  in  which  the  now 
widowed  mother  had  her  child  torn  from 
her ;  when  "  after  a  contest  of  more  than 
an  hour  with  her  passionate  and  imploring 
appeals  for  pity,  the  ruffians  who  tooK 
him  from  her,  succeeded  in  doing  so  only 
by  threatening  that  if  she  did  not  give  up 
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her  boy,  they  would  kill  him  in  her  arms." 
After  that,  death  must  in  reality  have  been 
a  relief  to  her. 

Their  treatment  of  the  Queen  is  indeed 
the  greatest  among  the  many  great  stains 
on  the  revolutionists,  and  it  is  strange  that 
men  who  did  not  want  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  if  they  possessed  no  moral  sensibili- 
ties, were  blind  to  what  an  enduring  mon- 
ument they  were  building  to  their  own  in- 
faxny.  Strange  too  that  they  should  have 
been  so  blind  in  their  hatred  to  her  as  not 
to  see  that  they  were  doing  what  would 
make  all  her  earlier  thoughtlessness,  and 
Rome  other  &ults  from  which  she  was  not 
exempt,  be  forgotten  and  forgiven  her  by 
posterity.  For  her  memory  is  now  kept 
very  tenderly  in  the  hearts  of  almost  all. 
Never  persecute  your  enemies  to  martyr- 
dom, is  a  maxim  which,  even  where  higher 
and  nobler  feelings  are  unknown,  should 
weigh  with  men,  if  they  are  not  mere 
savages,  as  a  worldly-wise  one.  As  re- 
gards the  policy  of  those  who  acted  in  the 
matter  from  policy,  such  as  it  was,  and 
**  in  the  hope  to  prove  to  their  enemies 
that  they  were  not  afraid,"  we  shall  only 
say  that  it  was  the  vain  policy  of  cowards 
and  bullies ;  while  as  to  the  blot  left  not 
merely  on  the  revolutionists,  but  on 
France,  by  the  execution  of  the  Queen, 
we  shaU  not  say  a  word ;  the  eloquence  of 
Burke  has  made  it  patent  forever.  She 
was  buried,  as  her  husband  had  been,  in 
the  cemeterv  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  Ville- 
I'Evdque,  where  indeed  most  of  the  bodies 
carried  from  the  guillotine  were  interred. 
The  receipt  for  the  price  of  the  coffin  ftir- 
nished  for  "Widow  Capet,"  as  she  is 
designated  in  the  document,  is  still  extant, 
we  believe.  In  1815  search  was  made  for 
the  royal  remains ;  some  traces  of  them 
were  found  or  were  supposed  to  be  found, 
and  these  were  removed  to  St.  Denis. 
And  the  cemetery  above  mentioned  then 
became  the  site  of  what  is  called  the  Ex- 
piatory Chapel. 

The  next  great  scene  on  the  Place  was 
the  execution  of  the  Girondists.  It  took 
place  on  the  Slst  October,  1793,  twenty- 
one  of  that  party  paying  on  that  day  the 
penalty  of  being  more  moderate  than  the 
rest  of  the  Convention.  Their  story  from 
first  to  last  has  been  eloquently  written, 
and  on  the  whole  fairly  estimated,  by 
Lamartine;  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it 
here.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  now 
first  received  that  name  and  was  brought 
into  full  operation,  though  essentially  it 
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had  existed  from  the  11th  March,  which 
is  the  proper  Sate  to  which  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Reign  of  Terror  is  to  be  as- 
signed. 

Let  us  note  here,  that  all  along,  while 
the  guillotine  was  in  permanent  play,  the 
people  of  Paris  were  amusing  themselves 
as  usual.  The  theaters,  for  instance,  were 
as  crowded  as  ever ;  and  as  in  the  infam- 
ous massacres  of  September,  1792,  "while 
hundreds  of  arras  were  weary^with  slaying, 
hundreds  of  arms  were  weary  with  fid- 
dling," so  all  along  the  usual  drama  of  the 
stage  went  on  side  by  side  with  the  terri- 
ble drama  of  reality.  We  have  before  us 
lists  of  the  plays  performed  at  different 
theaters  on  some  of  the  days  we  have 
mentioned.  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  King  was  executed,  pieces 
entitled.  Amorous  FoUies^  7%e  Prodigal 
Son^  Unforeseen  Events^  The  Friend  of 
the  Family^  and  Moliere's  Medecin  mcU- 
gre  lui^  were  amongst  those  presented. 
From  witnessing  the  death  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  people  went  to  see  Orplieus  and 
Furydicey  The  Judgment  of  Paris^  The 
Conciliator^  The  Club  of  SansSouci^  or 
perhaps  Arlequin  CrueUo  ;  from  hooting 
at  the  Queen  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
the  Pai-isians  met  to  enjoy  The  Offering 
to  Liberty y  and  the  ballet  of  Telemachus 
at  the  Opera,  or  to  laugh  at  The  Mistress 
Servant^  and  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
representation  of  Nicodemus  in  the  Moon, 
at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  of  the  Rue  de 
Bondi.  On  the  night  that  followed  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Girondists,  one  theater 
gave  AUons,  pa  ira  ;  another.  The  Forced 
lievenge;  the  Theatre  de  la  Republique, 
as  if  in  mockery.  The  Moderate  Man. 
Yet  every  where  was  Terror  I  The  ex- 
planation of  the  apparent  inconsistency 
involves  a  curious  philosophical  investiga- 
tion on  which  we  of  course  can  not  here 
enter. 

The  next  on  our  list  is  Egalite,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  His  life  had  been  in- 
famous; his  orgies  in  the  Palais-Royal 
had  shown  his  moral  character ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  action  off  Ushant,  against  the 
British  fleet  under  Keppel,  had  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  wanting  what  has 
rarelv  if  ever  been  wanting  in  his  family, 
physical  courage;  of  moral  courage  his 
vote  for  the  death  of  his  royal  cousin  had 
proved  him  to  be  wholly  devoid.  Yet 
this  man,  we  are  told,  went  to  the  scaffold 
calmly,  and  died  with  dignity  and  firm- 
ness ;  a  proof  how  easily  the  "  stoic  vir- 
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tues"  which  were  the  ^hion  of  the  day 
might  be  assumed  for  the  occasion. 

The  times  were  ftill  of  contrasts.  Two 
days  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  the  guillotine  struck  off  the  noble 
head  of  Madame  Roland.  To  mention 
her  name  will  suffice  here.  It  is  as  uni- 
versally honored  as  it  is  known. 

And  as  still  another  contrast,  let  us 
place  in  juxtaposition  with  Madame  Ro- 
land one  of  her  own  sex  who  mounted 
the  scaffold,  now  constantly  slippery  with 
blood,  one  month  after  her.  Tiiis  was  the 
Comtesse  du  Barry,  the  last  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.  She  was  certainly  a  vile  per- 
son. Yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  she  was 
always  justly  maligned,  and  was  really 
so  bad  as  her  enemies  represented  her  to 
be.  Sprung  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the 
people,  it  was  natural  that  on  her  eleva- 
tion, if  such  it  may  be  called,  she  should 
be  detested  by  the  ladies  of  high  degree, 
who  thought  that  their  privileges  were  in- 
fringed upon  when  the  King  took  a,concu- 
bine  who  did  not  belong  to  their  order, 
and  considered  it  a  mortal  insult  to  the 
noblesse  that  a  Montespan  and  a  Chateau- 
roux  should  be  succeeded  in  the  favor  of 
their  royal  masters  by  a  creature  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Halles.  The  Mar- 
quise de  Pompadour,  it  is  true,  was  also 
of  plebeian  origin,  having  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  butcher ;  but  she,  while  she  reign- 
ed over  Louis  XV.,  made  herself  a  poUti- 
oal  power  and  a  personage  to  be  feared, 
and  consequently  a  character  to  be  re- 
spected by  the  courtier  aristocracy.  Ma- 
dame du  fearry,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
ambitious  of  authority^,  wielded  no  lettres 
de  cachety  meddled  with  affairs  of  state  as 
little  as  she  possibly  could,  and  only  when 
she  was  made  a  tool ;  it  was  not  unsafe, 
therefore,  to  load  her  with  abuse.  When 
she  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  she  dis- 
played extreme  terror,  and  behaved  alto- 
gether in  a  very  weak  way :  "  Mr.  Execu- 
tioner,*' she  cried  in  the  violence  of  her 
despair,  **•  one  moment  more !  one  moment 
more !"  And  instead  of  yielding  herself 
up  with  dignity  into  his  hands,  she  strug- 
gled so  much,  that  he,  and  his  assistants 
too,  had  to  put  forth  all  their  strength  be^ 
fore  they  could  get  her  tied  to  the  plank. 
Very  weak  and  very  undignified  sucn  con- 
duct certainly  was;  yet  an  acute  writer 
has  remarked  in  reference  to  it,  that  had 
there  been  more  of  nature  like  this,  and 
less  of  artifidal  ^^  stoicism*'  in  the  conduct 
of  the  eariier  victims  to  the  guillotine, 


human  nature  would  surely  have  respond- 
ed to  the  appeal  wrung  jrom  humanity, 
and  not  have  looked  on  at  the  slaughter- 
ing of  months  with  an  inhuman  stoidsm 
correlative  to  that  of  the  sufferers. 

We  have  beheld  the  fall  of  the  Giron- 
dists ;  two  other  parties  are  now  about  to 
follow  them  in  quick  succession.  The 
former  of  these  is  that  the  leaders  of 
which  were  the  infamous  Hobert,  the 
madman  Anacharsis  Clotz,  Gobet  the 
apostate  bishop,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  They  were  executed,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighteen,  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 
This  was  the  most  abominable  faction  of 
all;  the  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  proceed 
from  reason  wholly  disordered,  urged  on 
by  passion  wholly  depraved ;  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  they  aimed  at,  probably  they 
themselves  did  not  know;  perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  their  principles,  or  rather  we 
should  say  some  echo  of  their  clamors, 
will  be  conveyed  by  the  name  they  re- 
ceived, that  of  "  Anarchists."  Hebert'B 
journal,  called  the  "  Pere  Duchfine,"  was 
an  execrable  thing,  teeming  with  obscen- 
ity and  atrocity  of  every  kind.  We  only 
mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
^ct  that,  at  the  Revolution  of  1848,  in 
which  some  absurd  "  citoyens"  and  "cito- 
yennes"  made  a  happily  feeble  effort  to 
imitate  closely  the  great  Revolution,  there 
actually  was  published  in  Paris  for  a  short 
time,  as  if  even  the  most  loathsome  peonli- 
aritics  of  their  supposed  prototypes  were 
to  be  aped,  a  modem  "  Pere  Duchtoe." 
Be  it  said,  however,  to  the  credit  of  more 
modem  times,  that  it  really  was  less  a 
flagitious  than  merely  a  ^ly  prodnction. 

The  other  party  to  which  we  have  jost 
alluded,  fell  a  fortnight  after  the  An- 
archists ;  it  was  the  more  formidable  par- 
ty, of  which  Danton,  Camille  Desmounns, 
Herault  de  Sechelles,  and  Westermann^ 
were  the  chiefe.  Their  alleged  crime  was 
a  conspiracy  to  reestablish  the  monarchy, 
one  proof  of  which  was  offered  in  the 
clemency  they  had  begun  to  preach ;  their 
real  offense  was  their  growing  resistance 
to  Robespierre,  Every  thin^  is  compara- 
tive; and  clement  they  certainly  were  be- 
coming, in  comparison  with  that  man  and 
his  satellites;  yet  Danton  had  been  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  September  massa- 
cres in  the  prisons.  He  too  it  had  been 
who  at  the  time  of  the  King^s  condemna- 
tion exclaimed :  ^^  The  coalized  kings 
threaten  us ;  we  throw  down  to  them  as 
gage  of  battle  the  head  of  a  king  I"    Now 
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that  his  own  head  fell,  it  was  worth  show- 
ing to  the  people,  as  he  said  himself.  He 
was  just  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  Canaille 
Desmoalins  only  thirty-two.  The  wife  of 
the  latter,  the  beautiful,  tender,  and  devo- 
ted Lucile,  with  a  lock  of  whose  hair  in 
his  hand  he  died,  sought  to  share  his  fitte, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  Ten  days  la- 
ter, on  the  pretense  of  being  concerned 
in  a  supposed  plot  called  the  Conspiracy 
of  the  Jrrisons,  she  too  was  condemned 
and  executed. 

And  now  came  the  very  spring-tide  of 
blood.  Up  to  as  many  as  seventy  heads 
would  fiill  in  one  day :  it  was  in  contem- 
plation, just  when  the  Reign  of  TeiTor 
was  suddenly  brought  to  a  close,  that  a 
hundred  and  fifly  should  be  the  daily 
number.  And  it  was  no  longer  the  higher 
classes  only,  or  prominently  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals, who  were  sacrificed ;  the  proscrip- 
tions had  descended  through  every  rank 
to  the  very  lowest,  and  no  degree  of 
obscurity  was  a  guarantee  of  safety ;  the 
classified  lists  of  the  sufferers  show  an 
extraordinary  proportion  of  small  trades- 
people, workmen,  and  day-laborers.  Far- 
ther, discrimination  had  become  impossi- 
ble, not  only  of  the  alleged  offense  but 
even  as  to  the  identity  of  the  accused ; 
and  cases  of  sheer  blunder  in  this  way 
must  have  been  frequent,  and  would  have 
been  so  even  if  the  trials  had  not  been 
made  mere  mockeries  intentionally.  Final- 
ly, the  tyrants  of  the  hour  showed  a  de- 
gree of  vindictivcness  imparalleled  except 
occasionally  in  the  barbarous  East.  For 
instance,  a  ^oung  woman,  named  Cecile 
Renaud,  having  formed  a  design  against 
the  life  of  Robespierre,  which,  had  she 
Bocoeeded  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
would  probably  have  made  her  more  fa- 
mous than  even  Charlotte  Corday,  was 
condenmed  to  death  for  it,  and  guillotined. 
But  not  she  alone  :  the  whole  of  her  kin- 
dred, to  the  number  of  sixty,  suffered 
death  because  of  her ;  among  them  being 
some  young  men  who  at  the  very  time 
were  bravely  fighting  on  the  frontiers  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

And  now,  too,  while  obscurity  was  no 
protection,  the  highest  virtues  seemed 
actually  to  mark  the  possessor  of  them  as 
proper  for  the  guillotine.  Malesherbes, 
the  noble  old  man,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  from  the  retirement  into 
which  he  had  been  driven  before  the  Rev- 
olution, on  the  rejection  of  his  wise  coun- 
sels by  the  Court,  emerged  so  generously 


and  intrepidly  to  defend  the  King  on  hi^ 
trial,  was  now  put  to  death;  and  along 
with  him  his  whole  family,  without  a  single 
exception.  A  monument,  completed  in 
1826,  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Palais  de  Justice  by  Louis  XVIII. ;  and 
the  inscription  on  it,  from  the  well-qualified 
hand  of  that  Eong  himself,  aptly  charac- 
terizes him :  ^^  Strenue^  semper  fidelis  regi 
suoy  in  Bolio  veritatem^  praesidium  in 
carcere  attuliV  A  noble  fidelity  indeed ; 
the  double  nobleness  of  which  was  reward- 
ed by  disgrace  in  the  one  instance,  and 
death  in  the  other,  as  the  faithful  old  man 
knew  well  beforehand  it  would  be. 

A  fortnight  after  Malesherbes,  a  man 
illustrious  in  another  way  shared  his  &te 
— the  celebrated  Lavoisier,  one  of  the 
founders  of  modern  chemical  science.  His 
offense  was  his  having  been  a  farmer-2en- 
eral  of  taxes.  Thirty  others  of  that  class, 
not  all  of  whom  it  is  probable  were  so 
innocent  as  he,  were  executed  at  the  same 
time.  The  specific  charge  against  him 
was  that  he  had  adulterated  some  tobacco. 
Afler  his  condemnation,  he  asked  for  a 
short  respite  that  he  might  complete  some 
experiments  in  which  he  had  been  engaged 
when  arrested ;  his  judges  refused  the  ap- 
plication, with  the  characteristic  remark, 
^^  that  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  chem- 
ists." Other  ornaments  of  their  age, 
such  for  instance  as  Andre  Chenier,  might 
be  mentioned  among  the  victims ;  but  we 
shall  now  only  notice  what  was  the  crown- 
ing crime  of  the  Revolution,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sister  of  Louis  XVI.,  Madame 
Elizabeth ;  the  excellent  woman,  the 
blameless  princess,  who  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty years  and  eight  days,  after  a  rigorous 
imprisonment  of  twenty-one  months  in  the 
Temple,  expiated  on  the  scaffold  her  sole 
offense — ^her  being  of  royal  blood.  All 
along  her  passage  to  the  guillotine,  incred- 
ible as  it  may  seem,  she  was  hooted  by 
the  infamous  and  dastardly  crowd ;  her 
serenity,  however,  did  not  fail  her  for  a 
moment,  nor  her  firnmess.  She  stood  on 
the  platfonn  while  twenty-four  other  dis- 
tinguished prisoners  of  either  sex  were 
put  to  death  before  her ;  they,  as  the  torn 
of  each  came,  making  her  a  respectful 
obeisance,  which  she  acknowledged  with 
affectionate  signs  of  recognition.  She 
died  as  she  had  lived,  withoat  fear,  because 
without  reproach. 

Shortly  afler  this,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Place  began, 
callous  as  they  were,  to  murmur  at  the 
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presence  of  the  permanent  guillotine  upon 
It,  and  at  last,  for  a  change,  Robespierre 
had  it  removed  tothe  Barri^re  du  Trone. 
Thence,  on  the  twenty-eighth  July,  1794, 
it  was  brought  back  to  its  old  site  for  his 
own  execution. 

This  made  the  catastrophe  of  the  terri- 
ble tragedy.  With  Robespierre,  of  whom 
we  need  here  say  no  more,  since  of  his  real 
character,  completely  misunderstood  at 
the  time,  a  more  correct  estimate  has  lat- 
terly come  to  be  formed,  perished  twenty- 
one  other  members  of  the  commune ; 
among  whom  we  may  notice,  as  represent- 
ing two  extremes,  St.  Just,  the  cold 
apostle  of  unmitigated  Reason ;  and  Si- 
mon, the  representative  of  Passion  in  its 
most  debased  and  brutal  form  of  sheer 
cruelty.  This  wretch,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  shoemaker  to  whose  tender 
mercies  the  poor  young  Dauphin  was  com- 
mitted, "  to  be  got  rid  of;"  not  violently, 
but  by  systematic  ill-usage  of  mind  and 
body.  Within  a  week  after,  above  a 
hundred  real  or  supposed  accomplices  of 
Robespierre  were  guillotined.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  as  evidencing  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  that  the  whole  family  of  the 
Duplays,  with  the  exception  of  the  moth- 
er, she  having  already  been  murdered  in 
her  own  house  by  female  furies,  were  in- 
volved -in  his  fate ;  merely  inasmuch  as 
it  had  been  with  them  he  had  lodged, 
and  that  one  of  the  daughters  was  to  have 
been  his  wife.  So  that  the  very  men  who 
were  punishing  the  atrocities  of  the  Ter- 
rorists, thus  rivaled  them  at  that  very 
moment  in  their  iniquity. 

All  parties  one  after  the  other,  had  now 
suffered ;  the  Royalists  indeed  had  suffered 
throughout,  but  by  their  side  the  scaffold 
had  been  trodden  in  succession  by  men  of 
every  shade  of  opinion  among  the  Repub- 
licans.   The  lesson  is  an  instructive  one, 


for  the  fact  seems  to  point  to  a  law.  Many 
other  illustrations  of  the  same  significance 
might  be  given.  To  offer  only  one : 
Where  are  now  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  1848?  The  fruit  of  that 
revolution  still  exists,  and  visibly  enough, 
in  the  present  empire  and  its  natural  con- 
sequences ;  but  where  are  the  revolution- 
ists of  February  ?  Where  is  Lamartinc  ? 
Where  Ledru  -  RoUin  ?  Where  Louis 
Blanc?  Where  are  the  other  members 
of  the  Provisional  Government  ?  Histori- 
cal events  may  resemble  each  other  with- 
out being  identical  in  details ;  and  in  1848, 
the  guillotine  was  not  as  before  brought 
into  action.  But  while  they  have  physi- 
cally survived,  what  else  are  those  men 
now  but  politically  dead  and  buried  ?  It 
was  somewhat  curious,  we  may  say  in 
passing,  to  see  how  in  1848  one  of  the  first 
acts  01  the  Provisional  Government  was 
to  declare  that  the  punishment  of  death 
for  political  offenses  was  abolished.  Cer- 
tainly some  among  them  were  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives  possible,  and  in  that 
their  act  they  were  only  following  out  the 
conviction  of  their  lives ;  but  with  others 
it  was,  we  think,  veiy  much  a  measure  of 
precaution,  prompted  by  the  instinct 
which  whispered  to  them  that  very  soon, 
in  the  gyrations  of  the  Revolution,  they 
might  find  themselves  on  the  lower  ride 
of  the  wheel. 

We  have  only  here  to  add,  with  regard 
to  the  Place  which  has  been  our  subject, 
that  while  its  present  name  is  that  which 
we  have  given  it  in  the  title  of  this  article, 
and  while  its  original  one  was  taken,  as 
has  been  said,  from  the  king  in  whose 
reign  it  was  laid  out,  the  designation  very 
appropriately  assigned  to  it  at  the  time 
when  the  guillotine  was  its  most  distinct- 
ive feature,  was  the  Place  de  la  lUvolu- 
Hon, 
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As  there  is  a  substance,  \eo  believe, 
which  not  only  burns  in  water,  but  actu- 
ally kindles  at  the  very  touch  of  water, 
BO  there  certainly  are  insatiable  doubts, 
which  not  only  resist  tlie  power,  but  seem 
to  kindle  at  the  very  center  of  Christian 
faith.  There  is  one  question  which  we 
should  have  supposed  set  at  rest  forever 
in  the  mind  of  any  man  who  believes 
cither  in  the  revelations  of  conscience  or 
those  of  Scripture — the  question  whether 
or  not  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  know, 
and  grow  in  the  knowledge  o^  God.  If 
that  be  not  possible,  we,  for  our  part, 
should  have  assumed  that  religion  was  a 
name  for  unwise,  because  useless,  yearn- 
ings in  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  the  Reve- 
lation —  whether  natural  or  supernatural 
—  which  professes  to  satisfy  those  yearn- 
ings, simply  a  delusion.  Yet  so  numerous 
and  closely  twined  are  the  threads  of 
human  faith  and  skepticism,  that  proba-  i 
bly  half  the  Christian  world  scarcely  i 
knows  whether  to  think  God  himself  the  I 
subject  of  Revelation,  or  only  some  frag-  i 
mcnt  of  his  purposes  for  man  ;  while  pro-  I 
fessed  apologists  for  Christianity  are  oltcn, 
like  Mr.  Slansel,  fiir  firmer  believers  in 
the  irremovable  vail  which  covers  the  i 
fiice  of  God,  than  in  the  faint  gleams  of 
light  which  manage  to  penetrate  what  ; 
they  hold  to  be  its  almost  opai^uc  texture.  , 
And,  as  we  have  intimated,  this  doubt  is 
not  only  not  extinguished  by  the  Christian  i 
Revelation,  but  it  seems  in  some  cases  I 
even  to  feed  on  its  very  essence.  Mr.  ' 
Uansel  seems  to  regard  the  Christian 
revelation  almost  as  express  evidence 
that  God  is  inscrutable  and  inaccessible 


•  What  ii  JUnlation  >  A  Stnet  of  Semtotu  on 
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I  to  man,  in  that  it  only  provides  for  us  a 
I  "finite"  type  of  the  infinite  mystery,  and 
presents  to  us  in  Christ  not,  he  thinks,  the 
truth  of  God,  bat  the  best  approximation 
I  to  that  truth  —  though  possibly  infinitely 
'  removed  from  it — of  which  "finite"  minds 
I  are  capable.  In  other  words,  he  believes 
in  the  vail  even  more  intensely  than  in 
the  revelation :  nay,  he  seems  to  think 
this  profound  conviction — that  the  vail  is 
inherent  in  the  very  essence  of  our  human 
nature,  and  indissoluble  even  by  death  it- 
self, unless  death  can  dis.sever  the  formal 
laws  of  human  and  finite  thought  —  likely 
to  enhance  our  reverence  for  the  voices, 
60  mysteriously  "adapted"  to  finite  in- 
telligence, which  float  to  us  from  behind 
it.  "In  this  impotence  of  Reason,"  he 
says,  "  we  are  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  faith,  and  to  believe  that  an  Infinite 
Being  exists,  though  we  know  not  how ; 
and  that  he  is  the  same  with  that  being 
who  is  made  known  in  consciousness  as 
our  Sustainer  and  our  Lawgiver."  And 
again,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition : 

"  It  has  been  objected  by  reriewera  of  very 
opposite  schools,  that  to  deny  to  man  a  know- 
ledge of  the  iDflnite,  is  to  make  BeveUtion  itself 
impossible,  and  to  leave  no  room  for  evidences 
on  which  reason  can  be  legitimately  employed. 
The  objection  would  be  pertinent,  if  I  had  ever 
maintained  that  BeveUtion  is,  or  can  be,  a  di- 
rect manifestation  of  the  Infinite  nature  of  fiod. 
But  I  have  constantly  asserted  the  very  reversa 
In  Revelation,  as  in  Natural  Religon,  God  is 
represented  under  finite  conceptions,  adapted  to 
finite  minds  ;  and  the  evidences  on  which  the 
authority  of  Revelation  rests  are  finite  and  com- 
prehensible also.  It  is  true  that  in  Revelation, 
no  less  than  in  the  eiercise  of  our  natural  facul- 
ties, there  is  indirectly  indicated  the  existence 
of  a  higher  truth,  which,  as  it  can  not  be 
grasped  bj  anj  effort  of  human  tbouKht,  can 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  any  valid  philosophi- 
cal criticism.  But  the  comprehension  of  this 
higher  truth  is  no  more  necessary  either  to  a 
belief  in  the  contents  of  Revelation,  or  to  a 
reasonable  examination  of  its  evidences,  than  a 
conception  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter 
is  necessary  to  the  child  before  it  on  learn  to 
walk." 
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The  fact  of  Revelation,  as  it  is  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Hansel,  is,  then,  a  mere 
adaptation  of  Truth  to  human  forms  of 
thought,  whether  it  come  through  con- 
science or  through  Scripture;  m  both 
eases  alike  it  is  the  formation  in  our  minds 
of  a  "  representative  idea,"  or  type,  of 
God,  not  the  direct  presentation  of  the 
Divine  Life  to  our  spirits,  which  he  be- 
lieves that  we  could  not  receive  and  live. 
By  conscience  the  vision  of  a  holy  but 
finite  Judge,  Lawgiver,  Father,  is  bonie 
in  upon  our  hearts,  namely,  through  the 
consciousness  of  our  dependence  and  of 
moral  obligation;  by  Scripture  the  his- 
torical picture  of  a  finite  law,  a  Provi- 
dence adapted  to  finite  minds,  and  lastly, 
a  finite  but  perfect  Son  is  presented  to 
our  eyes.  Thus  certain  messages  have 
issued  from  the  depths  of  the  infinite  mys- 
tery, which  have  been  mercifully  translated 
for  us  into  the  meager  fonns  of  human 
thought :  some  of  them  are  spontaneously 
welcomed  by  human  consciences ;  others, 
attested  as  they  are  by  superhuman  mar- 
vels, and  not  inconsistent  with  the  reve- 
lations of  the  conscience,  are  accepted  as 
convincing  by  human  reason  ;  and  both 
alike  help  to  teach  us  —  not  what  God  is 
—  but  how  we  may  think  of  him  with 
least  risk  of  unspeakable  error.  By  these 
necessarily  indirect  hints,  as  the  truest  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable,  Mr.  Mansel 
entreats  us  to  hold,  and  to  guide  our  foot- 
steps ;  calling  them  "  regulative  truths," 
by  which  he  means  the  best  working  hy- 
pothesis  we  are  able  to  attain  of  the  cha- 
racter and  purposes  of  God.  They  are 
the  only  palliatives  of  that  darkness,  to 
which  the  blinding  vail  of  a  human  nature 
inevitably  dooms  us.  Revelation,  we  are 
told,  can  not  unloose  the  "  cramping " 
laWs  of  a  limited  consciousness ;  it  can 
not  help  the  finite  to  apprehend  the  in- 
finite ;  but  it  can  do  something  to  guide 
us  in  our  blindness,  so  that  we  may  not 
unconsciously  fall  foul  of  the  forces  and 
laws  of  that  infinite  world  which  we  are 
unable  to  know ;  it  can  give  us  a  "  con- 
ception" of  God,  which  is  quite  true 
enough  as  a  practical  manual  for  human 
conduct.  But,  to  use  Mr.  Mansers  own 
words,  "how  for  that  knowledge  repre- 
sents God  as  he  is,  we  know  not,  and 
have  no  need  to  know." 

With  this  theory  of  Mr.  Mansel's  we 
have  already  dealt  in  part.*    We  should 

♦  In  our  January  Nnmber,  (No.  XV.,  Art  IX.) 


rejoice  that  it  had  been  given  to  the  world 
if  only  for  the  reply  which  it  has  called 
forth  from  Mr.  Maurice — a  reply  which  is 
not  merely  an  embodiment  of  a  completely 
opposite  conviction,  but  the  insurrection 
of  an  outraged  faith,  the  protest  of  a 
whole  character  against  a  doctnne  which 
pronounces  that  all  the  spring  of  its  life 
have  been  delusions,  and  which  tries  to 
pass  off  human  notions  of  God  in  the  place 
of  God.  Books  generally  go  but  a  little 
way  below  the  outer  varnish  of  men's  in- 
dividual culture ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  de- 
lightful to  meet  with  any  that  has  all  the 
various  life  and  complexity  of  the  mind 
itself.  Tlie  somewhat  thin  and  triumphant 
logic  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  the  evident 
preference  for  analyzing  the  notions  of 
man  rather  than  returning  to  the  stud^  of 
the  realities  from  which  those  notions 
were  first  derived  ;  the  dogmatic  condem- 
nation of  human  Reason  to  be  imprisoned 


as 
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Finite  /"  and  finally,  and  most  of  all,  the 
gospel  of  God's  inaccessibility — ^might  in 
any  case  probably  have  drawn  from  Mr. 
Maurice  a  solenm  protest ;  but  when  all 
these  instruments  are  used  avowedly 
in  defense  of  Christianity,  and  Christ  is 
himself  put  forward,  not  as .  the  perfect 
Revelation,  but  as  the  least  inadequate 
symbol  of  the  divine  nature,  we  do  not 
wonder  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  MauricCb 
reply  is,  if  always  charitable,  often  sad 
and  stern.  Mr.  Mansel  preaches  that  the 
sphere  of  Reason  is  the  field  of  human 
things ;  Mr.  Maurice,  that  every  fmitftd 
study  of  human  things  implies  a  real  in- 
sight into  things  divine.  Mr.  Mansel 
holds  that  the  human  mind  is  ^^  cramped 
by  its  own  laws ;"  and  that  divine  reali- 
ties, therefore,  so  fiir  as  they  can  be  the 
subject  of  its  thoughts  at  all,  must  be 
stunted,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  accommo- 
dated "  to  the  unfortunately  dwarfed  di- 
mensions of  the  recipient :  Mr.  Maurice 
holds  that  the  mind  of  roan  is  ^^  adapted'^ 
to  lay  a  gradual  hold  of  the  divine  truth 
it  is  to  apprehend,  and  to  grow  into  its 
immensity;  instead  of  the  divine  truth 
being  "  adapted"  to  the  little  capacities 
of  the  human  mind.  Mr.  Mansel  holds, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  Christianity  tells  us 
just  enough  to  keep  us  right  with  a  God 
whom  we  can  not  really  know ;  Mr.  Mau- 
rice, that  the  only  way  we  can  be  so  kept 
right  is  by  a  direct  ana,  in  its  highest  form, 
conscious  participation  in  the  very  life  of 
God. 
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In  attemptiDg  to  discuss,  with  the  help 
of  our  authors,  the  true  meaning  and  oh- 
jects  of  a  divine  Revelation,  we  shall  not 
again  travel  over  the  ground  which  we 
have  before  disputed  with  Mr.  Mansel. 
His  position,  that  the  so-called  laws  of 
human  thought  are  ^^  laws"  in  the  sense 
of  arbitrary  restrictions  on  intellectual 
freedom,  and  not  qualifications  for  real 
knowledge  of  any  thing  deeper  and  wider 
than  our  own  minds,  we  have  already  suf- 
ficiently examined.  We  saw  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  phenomena  which 
induced  him  to  despair  of  our  capacity  for 
any  divine  insight  were  phenomena  inhe- 
rent in  all  intelligence,  human  or  divine, 
because  describing  the  very  essence  of  in- 
telligence.*   To  this  ground,  therefore, 

*  Mr.  Mansel,  in  his  new  preface,  quotes  our 
obfervation,  that "  relative  apprehension  is  always 
and  neceesarily  of  two  terms  together ;  if  of  sound, 
then  also  of  sUence ;  if  of  succession,  then  also  of 
duration ;  if  of  the  finite,  then  also  of  the  infinite ;" 
and  replies :  "  This  is  true  as  regards  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  but  by  no  means  as  regards  the  cor- 
responding objects.  If  extended  to  the  latter,  it 
should  in  consistency  be  asserted  that  the  concep- 
tion of  that  which  is  conceivable  involves  also  the 
conception  of  that  which  is  inconceivable;  that 
the  consciousness  of  any  thing  is  also  the  con- 
tciousnesB  of  nothing ;  that  the  intuition  of  space 
and  time  b  likewise  the  intuition  of  the  absence 
of  both.'*  Mr.  Mansel  has  here  supplied  us  with 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  special 
position  as  to  Finite  and  Infinite  Space.  No  doubt 
the  aeneral  law  of  relative  apprehension,  as  ap- 
plied to  language,  would  require  only  that  we 
should  apprehend  equally  the  meaning  of  the 
relative  termSf  and  not  the  corresponding  objects. 
To  understand  what  I  mean  by  "  conceivable,"  I 
must  understand  what  I  mean  by  "  inconceivable ;" 
and  perhaps  the  case  of  "  sound  "  and  "  silence"  is, 
as  applied  to  the  knowledge  received  by  a  special 
sense,  a  discrimination  of  the  same  kind.  We  in- 
nsted  on  this  universal  law,  that  the  whole  force 
of  ajftprefieMion  really  consists  in  discrimination ^ 
only  because  Mr.  Mansel  seemed  to  us  to  represent 
this  relativity  of  human  thought  as  an  imbecility 
requiring  apology  to  those  higher  intelligences 
which,  as  he  seems  to  suppose,  can  apprehend  all 
things  without  discriminating  one  thing  from  an- 
other. But  this  general  relativity  of  human  ap- 
prehension was  not  the  main  fact  referred  to  m 
the  passage  from  which  Mr.  Mansel  quotes.  We 
were  referring  more  particularly  then  to  special 
pairs  of  relative  apprehensions,  which  are  not 
merely  united  togetner  in  logical  significance,  but 
which,  as  thus  united,  carry  with  them  a  convic- 
tion of  objective  reality,  or  in  other  words,  which 
oarry  behef.  In  the  case  of  "  succession**  and 
•'duration,**  "change**  and  "cause,**  "Finite 
Space'*  and  "  Infinite  Space,*'  the  tie  is  not  logical, 
but  real.  No  one  can  conceive  "  succession*'  with- 
out postulating  infinity  duration,  nor  awake  to 
the  consciousness  of  duration  without  an  actual 
•accession.  No  one  can  think  of  finite  space  with- 
out postulating  infinite  space,  nor  awake  to  the 


we  shall  not  now  return ;  but  'assuming 
at  once  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  essen- 
tial character  of  human  thought  to  betray 
its  own  a  priori  incapacity  lor  venturing 
into  every  region  into  which  human  wants 
force  us  to  gaze,  let  us  take  up  the  argu- 
ment at  once  in  its  direct  bearing  on  our 
communion  with  God,  and  see  whether 
Mr.  Mansel  has  really  any  adequate 
ground  for  the  assumption  which  his  op- 
ponent, we  think  truly,  regards  as  de- 
structive of  the  very  spring  of  faith — that 
though  able  to  convmce  ourselves  that 
God  does  exist,  the  mere  "  infinitude"  of 
his  Nature  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to 
hold  converse  with  him.  Passing  as  rap- 
idly as  may  be  over  these  somewhat  arti- 
ficial earlier  diflSculties,  we  shall  reserve 
Mr.  Maurice's  help  for  the  more  positive 
and  constructive  part  of  our  inquiry. 

On  what,  then,  does  Mr.  Mansel  base 
his  assumptions  ?  Mainly  on  this,  that  if 
we  really  do  hold  direct  and  conscious 
converse  with  God,  we  should  find  th^ 
results  of  that  converse,  and  of  aptitude 
for  it,  inscribed  on  our  mental  constitution. 


consciousness  of  infinite  space  without  an  actual 
experience  of  finite  space.  No  one  can  think  of  a 
"  change**  without  postulating  a  "  cause,"  nor  ask 
for  a  "  cause**  without  consciousness  of  a  "  change.** 
The  "  conceivable'*  and  the  "  inconceivable*'  are 
mere  logical  correlatives,  in  which  neither  term 
carries  any  belief.  "The  conceivable**  is  not  a 
district  cut  out  of  a  Whole  described  as  "  the  in- 
conceivable,** as  Finite  Space  is  with  respect  to 
the  Whole  of  Infinite  Space.  The  very  word 
"  finite  "  bears  in  itself  testimony  to  the  positive 
meaning  in  infinite,  and  therein  alone  differs  from 
"  definite,**  which  would  be  fully  adequate  to  ex- 
press all  that  is  expressed  by  "  finite,**  if  there 
were  no  more  than  an  unsncc^sful  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  limit — ^if  there  were  not  an  absolute  denial 
of  a  limit — in  the  word  Infinite.  In  the  special 
cases  referred  to,  then,  the  correlative  is  not  formal 
and  logical,  but  a  real  correlative  in  beliefl  We 
must  say  we  can  not  even  understand  what  think- 
ers so  accomplished  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Mansel  mean  when  they  talk  of  "Infinite**  and 
"  Infinitesimal'*  as  purely  negative  ideas,  implying 
only  failures  to  think.  Almost  every  one  knows 
that  mathematicians  practically  use  these  ideas  — 
distinguishing  even  between  various  orders  of  in- 
finitude with  accurate  results.  The  merest  school- 
boy knows,  for  instance,  that  an  infinitely  small 
line,  though  of  course  impossible  to  picture,  is  a 
reality,  and  so  different  in  kind  from  a  point,  that 
it  can  be  shown  geometrically  to  contain  as  many 
points  as  the  longest  line  in  Nature.  Is  this  all  a 
largon  without  meaning,  though  it  is  a  demonstra- 
ble certainty?  As  applied  to  "personalities," 
which  are  neither  capable  of  increase  nor  diminu- 
tion,  the  terms  "Infinite'*  and  "Finite**  have 
either  no  meaning,  or  a  totally  different  one ;  and 
hence  much  of  Mr,  Mansel's  confusion. 
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"A  presentative  revelation  implies  facul- 
ties m  man  which  can  receive  the  presen- 
tation ;  and  such  faculties  will  also  furnish 
the  conditions  of  constructing  a  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  object  presented." 
With  the  first  part  of  this  sentence  every 
one  must  agree ;  if  God  can  be  present, 
as  we  believe,  to  the  human  mind,  there 
must  be  faculties  in  us  which  enable  us  to 
discern  that  presence.  But  the  latter 
assertion,  that  such  Acuities  will  also 
enable  us  to  construct  "a  philosophical 
theory  of  the  object  presented,"  seems  to 
us  a  most  amazing  and  gratuitous  asser- 
tion. A  philosophical  theory  is  possible 
when  we  stand  above  our  object,  not 
when  we  stand  beneath  it.  The  learner 
has  Acuities  by  which  to  learn ;  but  if 
what  he  studies  is  inexhaustible,  he  will 
never  have  a  "  philosophical  theory"  of  it. 
Principles,  no  doubt,  he  will  reach ;  cer- 
tain truths  to  mark  his  progress  he  will 
dicover  ;  he  will  know  that  he  understands 
better  and  better  that  which  he  can  never 
comprehend ;  but  a  theory  of  the  whole 
he  can  never  attain  unless  the  whole  be 
within  the  limited  range  of  his  powers. 
Hence  we  entirely  deny  Mr.  MansePs 
assumption,  that  direct  converse  with 
God  implies  faculties  for  constructing  "  a 
theory"  of  God.  This  is  the  fundamental 
error  of  his  work.  He  admits  no  know- 
ledge except  that  which  is  on  a  level  with 
its  object.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
prove  that  no  plummet  of  human  Reason 
can  measure  depths  of  the  divine  mind ; 
nothing  fiilser  than  to  suppose  that  this 
incapacity  shuts  us  out  entirely  from  that 
Mind,  and  proves  it  to  be  the  painted  vail 
of  "  representative  notions"  of  God,  and 
not  God  himself,  who  has  filled  our  spirits 
in  the  act  of  worship. 

We  hold,  then,  that  this  is  Mr.  MansePs 
first,  and  perhaps  deepest,  error.  He  sees 
that  Ave  have  no  "  theory"  of  God  which 
is  not  presumptuous  and  self-contradicto- 
ry, and  he  argues  therefrom  that  we  have 
no  knowledge.  Surely  he  might  have 
learned  better  from  the  simplest  facts  of 
human  life.  Have  we  any  "theory"  of 
any  human  being  that  will  bear  a  mo- 
ments examination  ?  Yet  is  our  com- 
munion with  our  fellow-men  limited  to  a 
consciousness  of  our  own  notions  of  them  ? 
Are  not  "  fixed  ideas"  of  human  things  a 
sign  of  a  proud  and  meager  intellect? 
Yet  Mr.  Mansel  practically  denies  all 
knowledge  of  divine  things,  except  know- 
ledge  through   "fixed  ideas."    He  mis- 


takes that  which  hides  God  from  us  for 
that  which  reveals  him.  "Notions," 
"fixed  ideas,"  of  God,  no  doubt,  and 
very  poor  ones  too,  we  have  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  instead  of  being  the  media  of 
our  knowledge,  they  are  more  often  the 
vail  which  every  true  moral  experience 
has  to  tear  aside.  When  we  turn  to  him 
with  loving  heart  and  conscience,  we  find 
half  the  crystallized  and  petrified  ideas, 
professing  to  represent  his  attributes,  dis^. 
sipated  like  mists  before  the  sun.  To 
know  is  not  to  have  a  notion  which  stands 
in  the  place  of  the  true  object,  but  to  be 
in  direct  communion  with  the  true  object. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  most  possible, 
where  theory,  or  complete  knowledge,  is 
least  possible.  We  know  the  "  abysmal 
deeps"  of  pei'^onality,  but  have  no  theory 
of  them.  We  know  love  and  hatred,  but 
have  no  theory  of  them.  We  know  God 
better  than  we  know  ourselves,  better 
than  we  know  any  other  human  being, 
better  than  we  know  either  love  or  hat- 
red ;  but  have  no  theory,  simply  because 
we  stand  under  and  not  above  him.  We 
can  recognize  and  learn,  but  never  com- 
prehend. It  is  therefore  idle  to  argue 
that  knowing  faculties  imply  the  means  of 
"  constructing  a  philosophical  theory," 
when  every  case  m  which  living  beings 
share  their  life  and  experience  with  us 
adds  to  our  knowledge  and  to  our  grasp 
of  principles ;  whereas  we  can  construct 
"  theories"  about  only  the  most  simple 
and  abstract  sciences. 

But  this  point  granted,  Mr.  Mansel 
takes  his  next  stand  in  favor  of  a  merely 
"notional"  theology  on  the  infinite  na- 
ture of  God.  Admit,  he  says,  that  we 
can  not  adequately  comprehend  our  rela- 
tions with  finite  realities,  still  such  know- 
ledge as  we  have  of  them  may  be  direct, 
because  our  knowing  power  bears  some 
definite  proportion  to  the  object  known. 
But  knowledge  of  an  infinite  being  should 
either  imply  or  generate  —  so  he  reasons 
—  infinite  ideas  in  your  owti  intellect. 
Have  yon  such  ideas?  If  so,  produce 
them.  If  not,  admit  at  once  that  what 
knowledge  you  have  of  such  beings  is  not 
direct,  not  first-hand  at  all,  but  at  best 
only  by  representative  ideas — miniature 
co[)ies  of  the  Reality  on  an  infinitely  re- 
duced scale.  The  object  to  be  known  is 
unlimited ;  the  intellectual  receptacle  a 
very  narrow  cell.  There  can  bo  no  room 
there  for  that  which  it  professes  to  hold ; 
if,  therefore,  any  thing  which  gives  a  real 
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notion  of  that  object  actually  has  man-  prevents  the  existence  of  every  one  else, 

aged  to  squeeze  in,  it  can  only  be  a  nynute  then  it  is  nonsense  and  clear  contradiction 

image,  a  taint  svmbol,  an  ^^  adaptation^'  to  for  any  one  else,  who  is  conscious  of  his 

the  poverty  of  human   nature.     Only  a  own  existence,  to  use  these  words  of  God 

finite  fraction  of  the  infinite  Reality  could  at  all.     Surely  this  might  have  been  said 

be  apprehended  by  a  finite  intelligence  at  without  so  much  circumlocution.     And 

best ;  and  that,  of  course,  would  give  far  what  does    Mr.   Hansel  thereby  gain  ? 

less  conception  of  the  whole  than  a  reprc-  Simply,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  that  he  has 

sentative  idea,  reduced  proportionately  in  established  the  ceitain  non-existence    of 

ail  its  parts  to  suit   "  the  apprehensive  any  Being  in  this  sense  "  absolute"  or 

powers  of  the  recipient."     Such  is,  as  far  "  infinite."     Mr.  Mansel  denies  this,  and 

as  we  understand  it,  the  nature  of  Mr.  says  :  "  No,  I  have  only  proved  that  a 

Hansel's  objection.     "  In  whatever  affec-  philosophy  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite  is 

tion,"  he  says,  "  we  become  conscious  of  impossible  to  man."     But  if  we  ask.  Why 

oar  relation  with  the  Supreme  Being,  we  not  to  God  also,  and  to  all  rational  beings 

can  discern  that  consciousness  only  by  re-  who  do  not  believe  in  any  philosophy  of 

fleeting  on  it  under  its  proper  notion,'*^  self-contradictions  and  chimeras?  he  will 

Hr.  Hansel  does  reflect  on  it,  through  immediately  turn  upon  us  and  say :  "  Be- 

many  lectures,  under  several  "  notions,"  cause,  after  all,  you  must  admit  that  there 

which  he  at  least  conceives  to  be  "  pro-  is  an   '  Absolute'  and  an   '  Infinite,'  and 

per  ;"  and  finding  them  all  what  he  terms  that  these  terms  ought  to  apply  to  God. 

finite,  he  ends  by  telling  us  that  the  hu-  It  is  our  incompetence  to  conceive  that 

man  mind  can  only  apprehend  a  finite  type  involves  us  in  all  these  self-contradictions. 

of  God,  and  yet  is  compelled  to  believe  If  you  are  going  to  deny  the  existence  of 

that  God  is  infinite :  whence  he  argues  we  the  '  Absolute'  and '  Infinite,'  you  will  get 

can  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  God  at  into  as  much  trouble  in  another  direction 

all,  but  can  only  study  a  limited  symbol  of  as  if  you  admit  and  try  to  reason  upon 

him,  which  he  himself  has  mercifully  in-  them.     Suppose  there  is  no  Infinite  and 

troduced  into  our  minds,  and  reproduced  Absolute,  and  we  must  assume  the  uni- 

in  an  objective  and  more  perfect  form  in  verse  to  be  made  up  of  finites,  and  to  be 

the  incarnation  of  Christ.    And  if,   still  itself  finite ;  which  is  the  more  inexplica^ 

dissatisfied,  any  one  suggests  to  Mr.  Man-  ble  alternative  of  the  two  ?" 
sel  that  knowledge  of  God,  like  knowledge       Now,   in  reply  to  this  reasoning,  we 

of  human  things,  may  be  partial,  but  yet  must  say  very  explicitly  that  it  is  a  mere 

direct,  and  progressive,  in  short,  a  real  playing  fast  and  loose  with  words.     Mr. 

and  growing  union  of  our  mind  with  his  Mansel  first  wants  the  words  "  Infinite" 

— he  replies :  and  "  Absolute"  to  exclude  all  limitation 

44 -«  ...  r  A  'A  ir  X  u  or  order  of  all  sorts.  Every  thing  like 
"The  supposition  refutes  itself;  to  have  a  .-ii  c^-  a  u* 
partial  knowledge  of  an  object  is  to  know  a  part  essential  laws  of  mmd  or  character--eyery 
of  it,  but  not  the  whole.  But  the  part  of  the  mental  or  moral  condition  or  constitution, 
infinite  which  is  supposed  to  be  known,  must  self  imposed  or  otherwise,  under  which 
be  itself  either  infinite  or  finite.  If  it  is  infinite,  the  Divine  mind  could  act  —  he  calls  a 
it  presents  the  same  difiSculties  as  before ;  if  it  limitation,  and  excludes  from  the  meaning 
is  finite,  the  point  in  question  is  conceded,  and  of  the  words.  When  he  has  proved,  what 
our  consciousness  is  allowed  to  be  limited  to  jg  exceedingly  easy  to  prove  on  such  an 
finite  objects.  But  m  truth  it  is  obvious,  on  a  u„..^*i,^«;«  *\i^4.  ^H  «««  rv„i,r  o^^ot  ^r  ♦i,^ 
moment's  reflection,  that  neither  the  Absolute  ^ypothesis,  that  we  can  only  speak  of  the 
nor  the  Infinite  can  be  represented  in  the  form  ^"^"^^f  \«  self-contradictions,  he  says  : 
of  a  Whole  composed  of  parts.  Not  the  Abso-  "  Well,  then,  here  is  an  end  of  the  Abso- 
lute, for  the  existence  of  the  Whole  is  depend-  lute  and  Infinite.  Clearly  we  are  unable 
ent  on  the  existence  of  its  parts ;  not  the  In-  to  grasp  this ;  but  the  only  alternative  is 
finite,  for  if  any  part  is  Infinite,  it  can  not  be  the  '  relative'  and  '  finite  ;'  an  alternative 
di^inguished  from  the  Whole;  and  if  each  part  g^in  more  inexplicable."  And  now,  by 
isfimte,nonumberofsuchpartscanconstitute  u finite,"  we  must  remember,  he  means, 

the  infinite.  ^  ^i.  \.     u*  u       ^         j         •  j- 

not  that  which  acts  under  given   condi- 

Now  what  does  all  this  prove  ?    This,  tions  —  under  the  limitations,   say,  of  a 

and  this  only :  that  if  we  take  the  words  Perfect  Nature,  infinitely  rich  in  creative 

**  Absolute"  and  "  Infinitp"  to  mean  that  power,  though  of  ordered  Creative  Tow ev^ 

He  to  whom  they  are  applicable  cAoA:6«t//>  issuing  from   the  depths  of  an  Eternal 

the  universe,  mental  and  physical,  and  Holiness  and  Eternal  Keason — but  limited 
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in  every  direction;  conditioned  every 
where,  not  by  the  life-riving  order  of 
Cliaracter,  but  by  the  hefplessness  of  ex- 
ternal bonds.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  between  unlimited  Infinitude, 
understood  in  that  sense  in  which  Mr. 
Mansel  professes  to  think  that  less  imbe- 
cile mental  constitutions  than  ours  would 
find  no  contradictions,  and  the  absolutely 
cramped  and  fettered  Finitude,  under- 
stood in  the  sense  in  which  there  is  no 
realm  of  milimited  development  and  free 
creation  at  all  —  between  these  extremes, 
we  say,  the  whole  universe  of  mind,  from 
the  Divine  to  the  human,  is  necessarily 
comprehended.  The  one  alternative, 
which  Mr.  Mansel  does  not  deign  to  ad- 
mit into  his  religious  dilemma  even  hypo- 
thetically — ^that  of  unlimited  energy,  con- 
ditioned by  definite  laws,  moral  and 
spiritual — is  that  which  the  Revelation  of 
Conscience  and  the  Revelation  of  history 
alike  reveal  to  us  as  the  actual  standard  of 
perfection.  The  sense  in  which  the  "Ab- 
solute" and  "  Infinite"  are  really  self-con- 
tradictory terms,  is  the  sense  in  which  we 
try  to  make  them  proof  against  every 
limitation ;  and  they  are  so  in  that  case 
for  the  very  simple  reason,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  all  positive  characteristics  is,  as 
Mr.  Mansel  has  himself  admitted,,  not  only 
as  great,  but  really  a  far  greater  limitation 
than  the  presence  of  those  characteristics 
woidd  be.  A  vacuum  is  certainly  not 
limited,  like  a  human  being,  by  any  spe- 
cific mode  of  life  ;  but  it  must  be  said  to 
be  still  more  limited  by  the  absence  of  all 
modes  of  life  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sense  in  which  the  Conscience 
and  Reason  of  man  eagerly  assert  the  re- 
ality of  an  "Infinite"  and  "Absolute" 
Being,  is  not  in  the  least  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  self-contradictory  terms. 
We  are  forced  to  believe  hi  a  being  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  constitution  is,  not 
vaguer  and  less  orderly,  but  infinitely  dis- 
tincter  and  more  rich  m  definite  qualities 
and  characteristics  than  our  own ;  but 
whose  free  Creative  Energies,  as  deter- 
mined by  those  characteristics,  are  infi- 
nitely greater  also.  The  mental  constitu- 
tion which  impresses  Order  on  the  opera- 
tion of  Power  is  not,  we  are  taught  alike 
by  conscience  and  inspiration,  a  true 
limitation  on  life,  in  the  sense  of  a  fetter ; 
but  is  rather  in  itself  a  proper  fonntain  of 
fresh  life,  and  a  conservation  of  Power 
which  would  otherwise  neutralize  itself. 
Our  incapacity  to  conceive  the  "  Infinite" 


and  "  Absolute,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
they/epudiate  all  conditions,  turns  out  to 
be  a  positive  qualification  for  conceiving 
them  as  names  of  God.  We  want  them 
as  describing  attnbutes  in  which  we  can 
trust,  and  we  can  only  trust  in  the  attri- 
butes of  a  perfectly  holy,  and  therefore, 
in  some  sense,  defined  Nature. 

We  may  be  fully  satisfied,  then,  as  the 
great  revelation  of  all  experience,  that  the 
real  fullness  and  perfection  of  character 
which  we  vainly  strive  to  express  by  the 
word  "  infinite"  is  not  gained  by  the  ab- 
sence, but  by  the  expansion  and  deepen- 
ing, of  those  defined  moral  qualities  which 
Mr.  Mansel  wants  to  persuade  us  are  to  be 
considered  mere  limitations  of  nature. 
When,  for  instance,  he  applies  the  word 
"  infinite,"  in  its  physical  sense,  to  the 
divine  personality,  and  asks  if  it  does  not 
exclude  all  x>ther  beings,  because  any 
other  really  free  will  must  impose  a  linut 
on  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  —  we 
ask  if  there  would  not  be  far  deeper  limi- 
tation in  the  denial  to  God  of  the  possi- 
bility of  that  divine  love  which  can  exer- 
cise itself  only  on  free  wills.  That  only 
can  be  considered  a  real  limitation  whioh 
chokes  the  springs  of  spiiitual  life;  and 
all  selfimposed  limitation  on  absolute 
power  which  is  the  condition  of  a  real  ex- 
ercise of  the  spiritual  or  higher  sprin^of 
life  is  the  reverse  of  real  limitation.  This 
is  the  lesson  of  every  human  responsi- 
bility. Is  not  every  new  duty,  social  or 
moral,  a  limitation  of  some  kind — an  ob- 
ligation to  othei-s  which  at  least  in  some 
direction  appears  to  impose  a  limit  on  us, 
and  yet  which  enlarges  the  whole  scope 
of  our  nature  ?  And  is  it  not  equaUy 
clear  that  a  divine  solitude  would  be  more 
limited  by  the  necessity  of  solitude,  than 
by  the  freedom  of  the  beings  who  are 
learning  to  share  the  divine  lire  ? 

Mr.  Mansel  will  say  that  all  this  is  play- 
ing into  his  hands.  He  had  desired  to 
persuade  us  that  all  direct  knowledge  of 
God  was  impossible,  because  we  can  not 
tell  what  is  limitation  and  what  is  not ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  form  no  adequate 
"  conception"  of  fiillness  or  perfection  of 
life.  What  stems  to  us  limitation,  may 
be,  not  limitation,  but  a  mode  of  divine 
power;  what  we  reverently  think  of  as 
belonging  to  God  because  it  is  included 
in  our  notion  of  power,  may  not  really  be- 
long to  Him,  but  be,  in  fact,  a  human 
limitation.  Assuredly  this  is  so.  We 
have  already  admitted  that  if  adequate  or 
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exhaustive  notions,  not  of  God  only,  but 
of  any  living  being,  were  needful  to  us 
for  direct  knowledge,  we  should  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  life  at  all.  But  we 
have  been  protesting  against  Mr.  Mansel, 
not  for  saying  that  we  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  God,  but  for  saying  that  we 
can  not  be  conscious  of  his  presence  with 
us,  conscious  of  the  life  we  do  receive  from 
him,  conscious  of  what  he  really  is,  in  the 
same,  indeed  even  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  are  conscious  of 
what  human  beings  are.  We  can  not 
tell  whether  this  or  that  would  be  a  limi- 
tation on  the  divine  essence ;  but  we  can 
tell  whether  love  and  righteousness  and 
power  flow  from  him  into  us.  Does  this 
^e  us  no  knowledge  of  God?  Does 
this  give  us  no  communion  with  him  ? 
"  No,"  says  Mr.  Mansel ;  "  for  '  love'  and 
*  righteousness,'  and  '  power,'  can  be  re- 
ceived into  your  minds  only  in  finite  par- 
cels, which  give  no  approximation  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  mfinite  fountain." 
Here,  again,  we  come  upon  that  delusive 
and  positive  use  of  the  word  "  infinite" 
which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Mansel's  protest 
that  *^  infinite"  has  only  a  negative  mean- 
ing, runs  through  his  whole  book.  He 
says  we  do  not  know  what  "infinite" 
means,  and  therefore  can  not  know  that 
the  "  finite"  is  like  the  "  infinite."  We 
know  God's  love,  and  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  immeasurably  deeper  than 
we  can  know ;  and  Mr.  Mansel  wishes  to 
persuade  us  that  this  last  faith  may  change 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  first,  that  the 
very  depth  and  truth  which  we  assert 
ourselves  unable  to  gauge  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  doubt  whether  we  know  the 
reality  at  all.  A  life  comes  into  a  man, 
the  depths  of  which  he  can  not  sound ; 
and  his  very  conviction  that  he  has  not 
the  capacity  to  comprehend  its  fullness  is 
to  enapty  it  of  all  defined  meaning !  Surely 
Mr.  Mansel  must  see  that  "infinite"  is 
a  mere  hollow  word  when  used  in  this 
way.  The  conviction  we  express  by  that 
word  is  simply  that  what  we  know  to  be 
restraints  on  our  highest  and  fullest  life 
do  not  exist  in  God  ;  but  this  conviction, 
instead  of  leading  us  to  fear  that  righteous- 
ness and  love  change  their  nature  in  him 
because  he  is  "  infinite,"  fills  us  with  cer- 
tainty that  they  do  not.  In  short,  righte- 
ousness and  love  are  quaUties  which,  if  we 
are  competent  to  know  them  really  at  all 
in  any  single  act  of  God's,  we  know  to  be 
the  same  m  all  acts ;  and  all  that  we  mean 


by  calling  them  infinite  is,  that  we  have 
more  and  more  to  learn  about  them  for- 
ever, which  will  not  change  and  weaken, 
but  confirm  and  deepen,  the  truth  gained 
in  every  previous  act  of  our  knowledge. 
Mr.  Mansel's  notion,  that  because  our 
knowing  capacity  is  limited  and  God  in- 
exhaustible, we  can  never  know  directly 
more  than  such  a  fraction  of  his  nature  as 
would  be  rather  a  mockeiy  than  a  per- 
sonal revelation,  is  a  mere  physical  meta- 
phor. Our  capacity  for  knowing  may  be 
limited  either  so  that  partial  knowledge 
is  delusive^  (as  of  one  corner  of  a  figure,) 
if  taken  for  the  whole  ;  or  so  only  that  it 
is  time  in  kind,  and  extends  to  the  whole, 
but  utterly  inadequate  in  depth.  The 
latter  is  of  course  true  of  all  direct  know- 
ledge o^  n  personality^  which  we  know  to 
be  one  and  indivisible.  What  we  do  not 
know  is,  then,  mainly,  the  immeasurable 
range  and  inexhaustible  depth  of  that 
which  in  a  single  act  we  do  know.  Or  if 
there  be  other  characteiTstics  as  yet  wholly 
unknown,  we  know  them  to  be  in  har- 
mony, because  belonging  to  the  same  per- 
fect personality  with  those  we  do  know. 

In  brief,  we  may  sum  up  our  differences 
with  Mr.  Mansel  on  this  head  by  saying, 
that  if  "  infinite"  is  to  mean  the  exclusion 
of  all  definiteness  of  nature  and  character 
— then  we  do  know,  and  he  himself  ad- 
mits that  it  has  no  application  to  God,  if 
only  because  it  would  itself  be  a  far 
greater  limitation  than  that  which  it  ex- 
cluded ;  that  it^  on  the  other  hand,  it  be 
admitted  to  be  consistent  with  a  defined 
character  and  constitution,  and  to  mean 
rather  "  perfect" — then  that  we  certainly 
have  not  an  abstract  idea  of  what  this  is, 
but  have  positive  fticulties  for  gi*adual 
conscious  recognition  of  such  a  JPerfect 
being  when  manifested  to  our  Conscience 
and  Reason,  and  an  inextinguishable  faith 
in  his  perfection  even  as  un manifested. 
Finally,  that  if  it  be  maintained  that  what 
we  can  thus  recognize  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  what  is  beyond  our  vision, 
we  may  admit  it,  provided  only  that  what 
we  do  know  is  direct  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  of  God,  not  of  a  part  of  God ; 
and  that  it  carries  with  it  not  merely  a 
hope,  but  a  certainty^  that  the  inexhaust- 
ible depths  still  unrevealed  will  only 
deepen  and  extend,  instead  of  falsify- 
ing, that  knowledge  at  which  we  have 
arrived. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  long  on  what 
seem  to  us  the  most  transparent  sophisms, 
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because  it  is  on  them  that  Mr.  Mansel 
relies  for  his  assertion  that  our  knowledge 
of  God  can  not  be  direct ;  that  Revelation 
can  not  reveal  him,  but  only  a  iinite  type 
of  him,  more  or  less  different  from  the 
reality — how  different  no  one  can  dare  to 
say.  Such  a  position  destroys  all  interest 
in  the  Revelation  when  it  comes.  If  it 
be  only  a  working  hypothesis,  to  keep  us, 
while  confined  in  the  human,  from  blindly 
and  unconsciously  dashing  ourselves 
against  the  laws  of  the  divine;  if  it 
merely  says,  "Take  this  chart,  which 
necessanly  alters  the  infinite  infinitely  to 
make  it  finite;  but  nevertheless  if  you 
steer  by  it,  it  will  save  you  as  much  from 
the  rocks  as  if  it  were  true" — we  do  not 
believe  any  body  would  care  much  for 
Revelation  at  all.  We  should  say  :  "  Show 
us  fresh  realities,  and  whether  they  be 
finite  or  infinite,  we  will  attend ;  but  as 
for  these  magical  clues,  which  only  pro- 
mise to  keep  us  right,  without  showmg  us 
how  or  why,  we  would  rather  be  wrecked 
against  one  really  discovered  rock,  we 
would  rather  founder  in  the  attempt  to 
sound  on  our  own  'dim  and  perilous  way,' 
than  be  constantly  obeying  directions 
which  are  mere  accommodations  to  our 
ignorance,  and  which  will  leave  us,  even 
if  we  obey  them  strictly  and  reach  the 
end  of  our  voyage  in  safety,  as  ignorant 
of  the  real  world  around  us  as  when  we 
began  it."  Yet  Mr.  Mansel's  great  plea 
for  Revelation,  as  he  understands  it,  is, 
that  it  provides  us  with  regulative  though 
not  with  speculative  truth — that  it  gives 
us  wise  advice,  the  wisdom  of  which  we 
can  test  by  experience ;  though  furnishing 
nothing  but  guesses  at  the  true  grounds 
of  that  advice. 

Now  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  admire 
the  apparent  modesty  of  this  conclusion, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  it  as  the  true  hiunility 
of  mature  wisdom,  he  will  do  well  to 
study  in  Mr.  Maurice's  profound  volume 
the  evidence  that  every  living  movement 
of  human  thought,  religious  or  othenoise^ 
cries  out  agauist  it.  All  regulative  tinith, 
all  truth,  that  is,  which  has  a  deep  influ- 
ence on  human  action,  all  truth  in  which 
men  trust,  is  founded  in  the  discovery  of 
ultimate  causes,  not  of  empirical  rules. 
The  distrust  of  emptrical  rules  in  science, 
in  art,  in  morals,  in  theology,  is  all  of  the 
same  root.  It  may  be  safest  to  act  on 
probabilities  where  there  is  no  certainty ; 
to  act  by  empirical  rule  where  the  prm- 
ciple  of  the  rme  is  undiscovered ;  to  follow 


a  plausible  authority  where  there  is  no 
satisfying  truth ;  and  by  such  rules,  no 
doubt,  in  the  absence  of  all  temptation  to 
disregard  them,  men  are  occasionally 
guided  when  they  can  not  reach  any  basis 
of  fact.  But,  as  Mr.  Maurice  very  power- 
fully insists,  there  is  no  single  region  of 
life  in  which  these  "  regulative"  and  ap- 
proximate generalities  exercise  any  trans- 
forming influence  on  the  mind.  The 
smallest  probability  will  outweigh  the 
greatest  if  it  fall  in  with  our  wishes ;  the 
empirical  rule  suddenly  appears  specially 
inapplicable  to  the  exceptional  case  in 
which  it  becomes  inconvenient.  The 
plausible  authority  is  disputable  where  its 
recommendations  are  irritating  or  painfuL 
It  is  quite  different  where  we  have  reached 
a  fresh  certainty,  a  new  cause,  a  new  force, 
a  new  and  self-sustahiing  truth,  a  new 
fountain  of  actual  life.  Actual  things  and 
persons  we  can  not  ignore;  we  may 
struggle  with  or  defy  tnem,  but  we  can 
not  forget  to  take  them  into  account. 
For  the  lottery-prize  we  will  pay  far  more 
than  it  is  worth,  the  number  of  blanks 
scarcely  affecting  the  imagination ;  the 
danger  of  detection  never  checks  the 
bond-fide  impulse  to  crime ;  a  single  cer- 
tain suffering  which  will  be  independent 
of  success  or  failure — the  anguish  of  con- 
science, which  success  rather  intensifies-^ 
will  outweigh  it  all.  Exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  hypothetical  and 
the  presence  of  known  and  tested  elements 
is  the  really  "regulative"  influence  ex- 
erted on  the  human  will.  Believe  with 
Mr.  Mansel  that  Revelation  gives  us  a 
more  or  less  true  notion  of  God,  and  it 
will  cease  to  kindle  us  at  all.  Recognize 
in  it  with  Mr.  Maurice  the  direct  manifest- 
ation of  God  to  the  conscience,  and  the 
life  thus  manifested  will  haunt  us  into  war, 
if  it  do  not  fill  us  with  its  peace.  If  faith 
give  no  certainty,  it  is  not  "  regulative,** 
but  itself  speculative ;  if  it  does  not  satis^ 
the  reason,  it  can  not  overawe  the  will. 
Mr.  Mansel  appears  to  regard  the  phrase 
"  satisfying  to  the  reason"  as  applying  to 
that  sort  of  knowledge  which  can  answer 
every  query  of  human  cui  iosity.  He  tells 
us  that  the  influence  of  mind  on  matte^  is 
a  regulative  truth,  of  which  we  can  not 
give  the  least  account — and  not,  therefore, 
satisfying  to  the  Reason.  In  this  sense, 
clearly,  no  living  influence  in  the  universe 
is  satisfying  to  the  reason  ;  for  we  can  not 
reason  any  thing  into  life.  But  this  is  a 
totally  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
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he  invites  us  to  surrender  our  desire  for  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  God,  as  disiin- 
^isfaed  from  a  regulative  message  fi*om 
him.  Reason  in  the  highest  sense  does 
not  pursue  its  questions  beyond  the  point 
of  discriminating  between  a  real  ana  per- 
manent cause  or  substance,  and  a  depend- 
ent consequence  or  a  variable  phenomenon. 
It  asks,  "  why"  only  till  it  has  reached 
something  which  can  justify  its  own  ex- 
istence, and  there  it  stops.  True  Reason 
is  satisfied  when  it  has  traced  the  stream 
of  effect  up  to  a  living  Origin,  and  dis- 
criminated the  nature  of  that  Origin.  It 
is  not  the  impulse  of  Reason,  but,  as  Mr. 
Maurice  has  finely  said,  the  disease  of  Ra- 
tionalism, which  continues  to  make  us 
restless  questioners  in  the  presence  of  those 
living  Objects  which  ought  to  fill  and 
satisfy  the  Reason — inducing  us  to  ask  for 
a  reason  deeper  than  Beauty  before  we 
can  admire,  for  a  reason  deeper  than 
Truth  before  we  can  believe,  for  a  reason 
deeper  than  Holiness  before  we  can  love, 
trust,  and  obey.  But  no  true  Reason  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  satisfied  with  an  echo,  a 
type,  a  symbol,  of  something  higher  which 
it  can  not  reach.  If  it  find  transitory 
beauty  in  the  type,  it  turns  by  its  own  law 
to  gaze  on  the  Eternal  beauty  beneath ; 
if  it  find  broken  music  in  the  echo,  it 
yearns  after  the  perfect  harmony  which 
roused  the  echo.  Reason  might  be  de- 
fined to  be  that  which  leads  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  sign  from  the  thing  sigidfied 
— which  leads  us  back  from  the  rule  to 
the  principle,  from  the  principle  to  the 
purpose,  from  the  purpose  to  the  living 
character  in  which  it  originated — which, 
in  short,  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
image,  but  ciies  after  the  Original. 

li  this  be  Reason,  then,  to  satisfy 
Reason  is  to  find  out  truly  regulative 
truth  :  for  what  is  it  which,  in  the  passion 
and  fever  of  life,  truly  transforms  and 
chastens  human  purposes  ?  Surely  nothing 
but  the  knowledge  of  realities — sensible 
realities  more  than  spiritual  abstractions 
— spiritual  realities  most  of  all;  mere 
things  painful  or  delightftil  far  more  than 
any  abstract  ideas ;  men  far  more  than 
things;  men  present  more  than  men  ab- 
sent ;  but  men  absent  more  than  the  dream 
of  an  absent  God,  because  we  have  lost 
our  faith  in  God  altogether  when  we  have 
lost  our  faith  in  his  direct  presence  with 
us.  We  need  scarcely  take  more  than 
one  example  of  what  Mr.  Mansel  calls 
regulative  moral  truth.    It  will  be  quite 


sufiicient  to  test  the  utterly  hollow  and 
unregulative  character  of  the  gospel  which 
he  can  alone  deliver  to  his  disciples.  He 
tells  us  that  our  human  morality,  like  our 
human  objects  of  faith,  is  an  adaptation 
to  our  condition ;  though  it  surely  must 
resemble,  with  quite  inconceivable  differ- 
ences, the  divine  morality  from  which  it 
has  been  epitomized  for  us.  What  is  his 
illustration  ?  One  so  extraordinary,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  he  was  not  trying 
to  prove  that  such  reduced  and  "  adapted  " 
rules  and  types  can  have  no  regulative  in- 
fluence on  the  human  will.  He  is  arguing 
that  there  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  "  a  per- 
fect identity,"  or  even  "  exact  resem- 
blances" between  theraorality  of  God  and 
man — that  actions  may  be  "compatible 
with  the  boundless  goodness  of  God  which 
are  incompatible  with  the  little  goodness 
of  which  man  may  be  conscious  in  him- 
self." The  case  he  takes  is  the  duty  of 
human  forgiveness.  It  is  the  duty  of  man, 
he  says,  to  forgive  unconditionally  a  re- 
pented sin.  People  who  argue  that  God 
can  not  be  less  good  than  man,  assume 
that  God  must  do  likewise.  Tlie  fallacy 
lies,  he  maintains,  in  forgetting  that  the 
finite  form  of  human  duty  essentially 
alters  the  moral  standard  in  the  mind  of 
God.    This  he  proves  as  follows : 

"  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  on  a  moments  reflec- 
tion, that  the  duty  of  man  to  forgive  the  tres- 
passes of  his  neighbor  rests  precisely  upon  those 
features  of  human  nature  which  can  not  by  any 
analogy  be  regarded  as  representing  an  image 
of  God.  Man  is  not  the  author  of  the  moral 
law ;  he  is  not,  as  man,  the  moral  governor  of 
his  fellows;  he  has  no  authority,  merely  as 
man,  to  punish  moral  transgressions  as  such. 
It  is  not  as  sin^  but  as  ivjury,  that  vice  is  a 
transgression  against  man  ;  it  is  not  that  his 
holiness  is  outraged^  but  t?Mt  his  rights  or  his 
interests  are  impaired.  The  duty  of  forgive- 
ness is  imposed  as  a  check,  not  upon  the  justice, 
but  upon  the  selfishness  of  man ;  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  extinguish  his  indignation  against 
vice,  but  to  restrain  his  tendency  to  exaggerate 
his  own  personal  injuries.  The  reasoner,  who 
maintains  *  it  is  a  duty  in  man  to  forgive  sins, 
therefore  it  must  be  morally  fitting  for  God  to 
forgive  them  also,*  overlooks  the  fact  that  this 
duty  is  binding  on  man  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness^ and  ignorance^  and  sinfulness  of  his  na- 
ture :  that  he  is  bound  to  forgive  as  one  who 
himself  needs  forgiveness ;  as  one  whose  weak- 
ness renders  him  liable  to  suffering;  as  one 
whose  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  arouse  his  pas- 
sions and  pervert  his  judgment** 

We  scarcely  ever  met  with  a  passage 
in  any  thoughtful  writer  which  seems  to 
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us  to  contain  deeper  and  more  disastrous 
misrcadings  of  moral,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christian  truth,  than  this.  To  us  the  pro- 
found and  deadly  falsehood  lies  exactly  in 
that  which  constitutes  its  valuo  to  Mr. 
Munscl — tlie  assumption  that  man's  duty 
to  forgive  is  not  grounded  in  his  likeness, 
but  in  his  unlikcness,  to  God.  But  it  is 
not  to  this  point  we  wish  to  call  attention, 
but  to  the  worth  of  such  a  truth  as  regards 
its  power  to  regulate  human  conduct.  If 
there  be  any  where  a  duty  hard  of  per- 
formance, it  is  the  duty  of  human  forgive- 
ness. If  there  be  one  which  the  ordinary 
nature  of  man  spurns  as  humiliating,  and 
almost  as  a  wrong  to  his  whole  mind,  it  is 
that  duty.  Ground  it  in  the  very  nature 
of  God,  m  the  holy  living  will  which,  ever 
close  to  us,  ever  able  to  crush,  is  ever  re- 
ceiving fresh  injury,  and  yet,  even  in  in- 
flicting the  supernatural  anguish  of  divine 
judgment,  is  ever  offering  anew  both  the 
invitation  and  the  power  to  repent — and 
you  open  the  spirit  to  a  reality  which  can 
not  but  awe  and  may  melt  it,  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  But  ground  it  with  Mr.  Mausel 
on  the  old,  worn-out,  lax  sort  of  charity 
which  is  indulgent  to  others  because  it  is 
weak  itself,  and  it  will  be  the  least  regula- 
tive, wo  suspect,  of  rcj^ulative  duties. 
Mr.  Maurice's  ex}K)sure  of  the  hollo wness 
of  this  foundation  is  too  fine  to  omit : 

*' '  The  duty  of  forgiveness  is  binding  upon 
man  on  account  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance 
and  sinfulness  of  bis  nature.*  But  what  if  the 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  sinfulness  of  my  na^ 
turo  dispose  me  not  to  forgive  ?  What  if  one 
principal  sign  of  this  weakness,  ignorance, 
sinfulness  of  my  nature  is,  that  I  am  unforgiv- 
ing ?  What  if  the  more  weak,  ignorant,  and 
sinful  my  nature  is,  the  more  impossible  for- 
giveness becomes  to  me,  the  more  disposed  I 
am  to  resent  every  injury,  and  to  take  the  most 
violent  means  for  avenging  it?  It  is  my 
duty  to  forgive,  because  I  am  *■  one  whose  self- 
will  is  ever  ready  to  arouse  his  passions  and 
P|ervert  his  judgment.'  To  aroune  my  pas- 
sions; to  what?  To  any  thing  so  much  as  to 
acts  of  revenge?  To  pervert  my  judgment; 
how?  In  any  way  so  much  as  by  making  me 
think  that  I  am  right  and  other  men  wron^, 
and  that  I  may  vindicate  my  right  against  their 
wrong  ?  And  this  is  the  basis  of  the  duty  of 
forgiveness  1  The  temper  which  inclines  me  at 
every  moment  to  trample  upon  that  duty, 
to  do  what  it  forbids !  The  obvious  conclusion, 
then,  has  some  obvious  difficulties.  Obvious  in- 
deed !  They  meet  us  at  every  step  of  our  way ; 
they  are  the  difficulties  in  our  moral  progress. 
Forgiveness  is  *  to  be  a  check  on  the  selfishness 
of  man.'  Where  does  he  get  the  check  ?  From 
his  selfishness.    It  is  the  old,  miserable,  hope- 


less circle.  I  am  to  persuade  myself  by  cer- 
tain alignments  not  to  do  the  thing  which  I  am 
inclined  to  do.  But  the  inclination  remains  as 
strong  as  ever ;  bursts  down  all  the  mud  forti- 
fications that  are  built  to  confine  it ;  or  else  re- 
mains within  the  heart,  a  worm  desbx>ying  it  a 
fire  consuming  it*  Whence,  oh !  whence,  is  this 
forgiveness  from  the  heart  to  come,  which  I  crj 
for?  Is  it  impossible  ?  Am  I  to  check  my 
selfishness  by  certain  rules  about  the  propriety 
of  abstaining  from  O'Cts  of  unforgiving  ferocity? 
God  have  mercy  upon  those  who  have  only 
such  rules,  in  a  siege  or  a  shipwreck,  when 
social  bonds  are  dissolved,  when  tiicy  are  left  to 
themselves  I  All  men  have  declared  that  for- 
giveness, real  forgiveness,  is  not  impossible. 
And  we  have  felt  that  it  is  not  impossible,  be- 
cause it  dwells  somewhere  in  beings  above  man, 
and  is  shown  by  them,  and  comes  down  as  the 

highest  gift  fi'om  them  upon  man And 

whenever  the  idea  of  Forgiveness  has  been 
severed  from  this  root  —  whenever  the  strong 
conviction  that  we  are  warring  against  the  na- 
ture of  Qod  and  assuming  the  nature  of  the 
devil  by  an  unforgiving  temper  has  given  place 
to  a  sentimental  feeling  tliat  we  are  all  sinnen, 
and  should  be  tolerant  of  each  other — then  has 
come  that  weakness  and  effeminacy  over  Christ- 
ian society,  that  dreid  of  punishing,  that  un- 
willingness to  exercise  the  severe  functions  of  the 
Ruler  and  the  King,  which  has  driven  the  wise 
back  upon  older  and  sterner  lessons,  has  made 
them  think  the  vigor  of  the  Jew  in  putting 
down  abominations,  the  self-assertions  of  the 
Greek  in  behalf  of  freedom,  were  manlier  than 
the  endurance  and  compassion  of  the  Christiana. 
Which  I  should  think  too,  if,  referring  the  en- 
durance and  compassion  to  a  divine  standard,  I 
did  not  find  in  that  standard  a  Justification  of 
all  which  was  brave  and  noble  in  the  Jewidi 
protest  against  evil,  in  the  Greek  protest  against 
tyranny.  Submission  or  Compassion,  turned 
into  mere  qualities  which  we  are  to  exalt  and 
boast  of  as  cmmicteristic  of  our  religion,  become 
little  else  than  the  negations  of  Courage  and 
Justice.  Contemplated  as  the  refleetiODS  of 
that  Eternal  Goodness  and  Truth  which  were 
manifested  in  Christmas  energies  proceeding  from 
him  and  called  forth  by  his  Spirit — submiasioil 
to  personal  slights  and  injuries,  the  oompassion 
for  every  one  who  is  out  of  the  way  —  become 
instruments  in  the  vindication  of  Justice  and 
Right,  and  of  that  Love  in  the  fires  of  which  aU 
selfishness  is  to  be  consumed." 


We  have  done  our  best  to  explain  why 
we  utterly  disavow  Mr.  Mansel^s  interpre- 
tation of  Revelation,  as  a  message  in* 
tended  to  regulate  human  practice  with- 
out unfolding  the  realities  of  the  divine 
mind.  It  is  a  less  easy  task,  but  not  lesa 
a  duty,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
gravely  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  suoh 
an  interpretation,  to  give  some  expodUon 
of  the  deeper  meaning  which  tiie  fiiot  of 
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rerelation  assumes  to  their  own  minds. 
We  hold  that  it  is  an  uuvailing  of  the 
very  character  and  life  of  the  eternal 
6oa ;  and  an  unvailing,  of  course,  to  a  na- 
ture which  is  capable  of  beholding  him. 
It  is  not,  in  our  belief,  an  overclouding  of 
divine  light  to  snit  it  for  the  dimness  of 
hnman  vision,  but  a  purification  of  human 
vision  from  the  weakness  and  disease 
which  render  it  liable  to  be  dazzled  and 
blinded  hj  the  divine  light.  It  is,  in 
short,  the  history  of  the  awakening,  puri- 
fying, and  answering,  of  the  yearnings  of 
the  human  spirit  for  a  direct  knowledge 
0f  Him.  It  proceeds  from  God,  and  not 
6om  man.  The  cloud  which  is  on  the 
human  heart  and  Reason  can  only  be 
gradually  dispersed  by  the  divine  love ; 
no  restless  straining  of  turbid  human  aspi- 
ration can  wring  from  the  silent  skies  that 
knowledge  which  yet  every  human  being 
it  formed  to  attain.  Coming  from.  Go<^ 
this  method,  this  ^'  education  of  the  hu- 
man race,"  as  Lessing  truly  termed  Re- 
velation, has  been  unfolded  with  the  un- 
folding capacity  of  the  creatures  he  was 
educating  to  know  him.  Its  significance 
ean  not  be  confined  to  any  special  series 
of  historical  facts ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the 
Divine  government  of  the  Jewish  race  was 
meant  to  bring  out,  and  did  bring  out, 
more  distinctly  the  personality  of  God, 
while  the  history  of  other  races  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  divine  capacities  of  man. 
Hence  the  cooperation  of  different  nar 
tions  was  requisite  for  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Revelation.  Centuries  were  required  for 
the  complete  evolution  even  of  that  special 
Jewish  history  that  was  selected  to  testify 
to  the  righteous  will  and  defined  spiritual 
character  of  the  Creator.  Centuries  on 
centuries  will  bo  required  to  discipline 
fidly  the  human  faculties  that  are  to  grow 
into  the  faith  thus  prepared  for  them. 
The  blindness  of  the  greatest  men,  of  the 
highest  races,  of  wide  continents,  can  not 
shake  our  faith  that  this  purpose  will  be 
fulfilled ;  for  the  term  of  an  earthly  life  is 
adequate  at  best  for  its  conscious  com- 
mencement, and  only  under  special  con- 
ditions even  for  that ;  nor  are  there  want- 
ing indications  that  both  in  the  case  of  men 
And  nations  the  longest  training,  and  the 
dreariest  periods  of  abeyance  of  spiritual 
fife,  are  often  preparations  for  its  fullest 
growth.  By  tedious  discipline,  by  slow 
Providence,  by  inspirations  addressed  to 
the  seeking  intellect  of  the  philosopher,  to 
the  yeanmig  imagination  of  the  poet,  to 


the  ardent  piety  of  the  prophet,  to  the 
common  reason  and  conscience  of  all  men, 
and  by  the  fulfillment  of  all  wisdom  in  the 
Son  of  God^s  life  on  earth,  has  the  Divine 
Spirit  sought  to  drive  away  the  mists  that 
dim  our  human  vision.  Through  its  wants 
and  powers  alike  human  nature  has  been 
taught  to  know  God.  Its  every  power 
has  been  haunted  by  a  want  till  the  power 
was  referred  to  its  divine  source,  its  very 
wants  have  become  powers  when  they 
have  turned  to  their  divine  object.  If 
this,  then,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  be 
Revelation,  a  living  and  direct  unfolding 
of  that  divine  mind  in  which,  whether  we 
Tecoffjnze  it  or  not,  we  "  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being" —  an  eternal  growth 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  eternal  Lite — we 
ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  showing 
that  Mr.  Mansel's  reasons  for  disputing 
the  possibility  of  such  a  wonderful  truth 
are  unsound  —  we  ought  also  to  show  by 
what  criteria  we  judge  that  this  is  the 
actual  fact,  the  great  reality,  on  which  all 
our  love  of  truth  and  knowledge  rests. 

The  first  stage  in  any  revelation  must 
be,  one  would  suppose,  the  dawning 
knowledge  that  there  is  a  vail  "  on  the 
heart"  of  man,  and  that  there  is  a  life  un- 
manifested  behind  it.  In  Mr.  Mansel's, 
as  in  our  view,  this  is  a  knowledge  which 
can  be  gained  by  man  ;  but  he  makes  it 
the  final  triumph  of  human  faith  and  phi- 
losophy to  recognize  and  acquiesce  in  it ; 
while  we  hold  it  to  be  the  very  first  lesson 
of  the  personal  conscience,  the  very  first 
purpose  of  that  external  discipline  which 
was  intended  to  engrave  the  Divine  per- 
sonality on  Jewish  history,  to  teach  that 
such  a  cloud  may  ever  threaten  the  mind 
and  conscience,  but  that  it  can  be  dis- 
persed. 

What,  indeed,  is  the  first  lesson  of  the 
human  conscience,  the  first  truth  impress- 
ed upon  the  Jewish  nation,  but  this,  that 
a  presence  besets  man  behind  and  before, 
which  he  can  not  evade,  and  which  is 
ever  giving  new  meanings  to  his  thoughts, 
new  mrection  to  his  aims,  new  depth  to 
his  hopes,  new  terror  to  his  sins  ?  Where, 
then,  if  this  haunting  Presence  be  so  over- 
powering, if  it  follow  us  as  it  followed  the 
deepest  minds  among  the  Jewish  people, 
till  it  seem  almost  intolerable  —  where  is 
the  darkness  and  the  vail  which  Revela- 
tion implies  ?  Just  in  the  fact  that  this 
presence  does  seem  intolerable ;  that  it  is 
so  fiur  apart  from  that  of  man,  that,  like  a 
dividing  sword,  it  makes  his  spirit  start ; 
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that  he  seeks  to  escape,  and  is,  in  fact, 
really  able  to  resist  it;  that  he  can  so 
easily  case-harden  his  spirit  against  the 
supernatural  pain  ;  that  instead  of  opening 
his  mind  to  receive  this  painfully-tasking 
life  that  is  not  his  own,  he  can  so  easily, 
for  a  time  at  least,  set  up  in  its  place  an 
idol  carved  out  of  his  own  nature,  or 
something  even  more  passive  than  his  own 
nature,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  disturb 
his  dream  of  rest.  This  we  take  it,  is  the 
first  stage  or  act  of  revelation,  whether  in 
the  individual  conscience,  or  in  that  spe- 
cial history  which  is  intended  to  reveal 
the  conflicts  between  the  heart  of  a  nation 
and  the  God  who  rules  it.  It  is  the  dis- 
covery of  a  presence  too  pure,  too  great, 
too  piercing  for  the  natural  life  of  man  — 
the  effort  of  the  mind,  on  one  pretense  or 
another,  to  be  allowed  to  stay  on  its  own 
level  and  disregard  this  presence  —  the 
knowledge  that  this  must  end  in  sinking 
below  its  own  level  —  the  actual  trial  and 
experience  that  it  is  so  —  the  reiterated 
pain  and  awe  of  a  new  intrusion  of  the 
supernatural  light  —  the  reiterated  effort 
to  "  adapt"  that  light  to  human  forms  and 
likings — the  reiterated  idolatry  which  all 
such  adaptations  imply,  whether  physical, 
as  in  the  Jewish  times,  or  intellectual,  as 
in  our  own  —  and  the  reiterated  shame  of 
fresh  degradation.  If  this  be,  as,  we  be- 
lieve, the  human  conscience  testifies, 
whether  as  embodied  in  the  typical  his- 
tory of  the  Jews,  or  in  the  individual 
mind,  the  fii-st  stage  in  that  discovery 
which  we  call  Revelation,  what  becomes 
of  Mr.  Mansel's  theory,  that  Revelation  is 
the  "  adaptation"  of  the  "  infinite"  to  the 
"  finite,"  of  the  perfect  to  the  imperfect, 
of  the  absolute  morality  to  the  poor  capa- 
cities of  a  sinful  being  ?  If  so — why  this 
craving  of  the  nature  to  be  let  alone — this 
starting  as  at  the  touch  of  a  flame  too  vivid 
for  it —  this  comfort  in  circumscribing,  or 
fancyini)^  that  we  can  circumscribe,  the 
living  (jrod  in  some  human  image  or  form 
of  thought,  and  worshiping  that  by  way 
of  evading  the  reality  ?  Does  the  human 
spirit  ever  quail  thus  before  a  mere  no- 
tion ?  If  God  himself  is  inaccessible  to 
knowledge,  should  not  we  find  it  ex- 
tremely easy  to  adapt  ourselves  to  any 
abstract  or  ideal  conception  of  him?  It 
is  the  living  touch  of  righteousness,  even 
though  human  only,  that  makes  us  shrink ; 
not  the  idea  of  righteousness,  which,  as 
all  theologies  testify,  is  found  pliant 
enough.      But  if  it  be  a  righteous  life 


and  will,  not  merely  the  idea  or  idol  of  a 
righteous  life  and  wiU,  that  stirs  humaa 
nature  thus  deeply,  and  finds  us,  as  it 
found  the  Jews,  nfmid  to  welcome  it^  awe- 
struck at  the  chasm  which  divides  us  from 
it,  fearful  to  surrender  ourselves  to  its  guid- 
ance, ready  to  adapt  it  in  any  way  to  ufl, 
unready  to  adapt  ourselves  to  it  —  if,  we 
say,  we  know  it  to  be  a  living  will  that 
thus  checks,  urges,  and  besets  us,  Mr. 
Mansel's  theory  as  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  knowledge  would  scarcely  indace 
him  to  deny  that  it  is  God  himself;  for 
there  is  nothing  in  his  theory  which  is  not 
almost  as  much  contradicted  by  any  living 
spiritual  converse  between  the  human 
spiiit  and  a  spirit  of  perfect  holiness  as  by 
direct  converse  with  God. 

This  first  stage  of  Revelation,  which  we 
have  called  the  Jewish,  may  be  said  to 
discriminate  the  divine  personality  of  Grod 
more -sharply  from  his  own  works  and 
creatures  than  is  possible  or  true  in  any 
subsequent  and  maturer  stage  of  his  un- 
folding purpose.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  first 
stage  in  the  divine  "  education"  of  the 
individual  conscience,  as  well  as  of  the 
human  race ;  and  is  so  vividly  reflected  in 
the  national  history  of  Israel,  only  because 
that  is  the  only  history  in  which  the  ap- 
peals of  God  to  the  corporate  conscience 
of  a  whole  nation  are  recorded  as  fully  as 
the  actual  national  deeds  in  which  those 
appeals  were  complied  with  or  defied.  In 
the  history  of  other  nations  the  divine 
will  for  the  nation  has  been  at  onoe  fiur 
less  vividly  interpreted,  and,  oven  when 
adequately  interpreted,  far  less  carefnUy 
recorded ;  it  has  been  allowed  to  gleam 
forth  only  fitfully  through  the  often  un- 
educated consciences  of  national  heroes ; 
while  in  the  ease  of  the  Jews,  we  find  a 
succession  of  great  men,  whose  spirits 
were  more  or  less  filled  with  the  divine 
light,  in  order  that  the  world  might  see 
in  at  least  one  national  history  some  con- 
tinuous i-ecord  of  the  better  purposes  of 
God  for  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  actual 
life  by  which  those  purposes  were  par- 
tially fiTistrated  or  fulfilled.  Tliis,  we 
believe,  in  the  only  peculiarity  of  Jewish 
history— that  a  race  of  prophets  was  per- 
mitted to  proclaim  —  with  varyins  truth 
of  insight,  no  doubt,  but  still  with  fiur 
clearer  and  more  continuous  vision  of  the 
divine  purpose  than  any  other  nation  has 
witnessed — what  God  would  have  had  the 
people  do  and  abstain  from.  To  the  na- 
tion itself  this  was  not  always  a  gain; 
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probably  that  which  was  evil  in  it  would 
not  have  grown  into  so  stiff  and  hard  a 
sab!4istenc*e  but  for  the  power  inherent  in 
divine  light  to  divide  the  evil  from  the 
good,  (for  the  vision  of  a  purpose  too  holy 
tor  the  life  of  a  people  issues  in  greater 
guilt  as  well  as  greater  goodness ;)  but  for 
the  world  at  large  no  doubt  it  has  been 
and  is  an  immeasurable  blessing — stnctly 
speaking,  a  Revelation —r  to  see  wiitten 
out,  parallel  with  the  national  life  of  a  sin- 
gle people,  the  lite  to  which  God,  speaking 
through  the  purest  consciences  of  each 
age  of  their  history,  had  called  them. 
But  the  phase  of  Revelation  which  we 
see  in  Jewish  history  is  simply,  on  the 
scale  of  national  life,  what  the  first  dis- 
covery of  God  by  the  individual  conscience 
is  in  individual  lite.  In  both  cases  there 
is  a  contrast  presented  between  God  and 
man,  between  God  and  nature,  sharper 
than  belongs  to  any  other  stage  of  his  un- 
folding purposes.  The  separate  person- 
ality of  God  is  engraved  on  Jewish  history 
with  an  emphasis  which  indicates  that  to 
the  Jew  there  seemed  scarce  any  common 
life  between  God  and  man  —  any  bridge 
between  the  supernatural  will  and  the  easy 
flow  of  Nature.  And  is  it  not  thus  en- 
graved on  the  individual  conscience  when 
first  man  becomes  aware  that  the  natural 
veins  and  currents  of  his  character  tend 
to  a  thousand  different  ends,  whither  the 
brooding  Spirit  of  God  forbids  us  to  go — 
or  whither  if  we  do  go,  it  haunts  us  with 
throes  of  supernatural  anguish  till  we  turn 
again?  Is  it  not  simply  the  discovery 
that  the  actual  bent  of  our  whole  inward 
constitution  is  not  divine — the  despair  of 
seeing  how  it  is  ever  to  become  so— which 
makes  us,  like  the  Jew,  separate  the  di- 
vine Spirit  so  sharply  from  his  living 
works  and  creatures,  that  for  a  time  we 
doubt  whether  the  nature  within  us  can 
be  used  by  God  at  all — whether,  much 
rather,  its  forces  must  not  be  wholly  can- 
celed, before  the  will  can  be  set  free  ? 

But  this  sharp  contrast  between  the 
personality  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man, 
and  in  lesser  degree  of  the  external  uni- 
verse, is  not  and  can  not  be  final.  And  if 
the  Jewish  history  witnesses  that  the  Will 
of  God  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  order, 
that  the  forces  of  human  nature  must  be 
brought  into  subjection  to  that,  if  they 
can  be  used  by  God  at  all  —  then  the  his- 
tory of  a  hundred  other  nations,  more  es- 
pecially of  the  Greeks,  and  in  later  centu- 
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ries  of  the  Teutonic  races,  does  testify 
with  equal  explicitness  that  natural  life  is 
essentially  divine,  and  requires  at  most 
remolding  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  —  a  re- 
molding which  is  so  far  from  canceling, 
that  it  brings  out  the  true  nature  in  all  its 
freshness — m  order  to  become  the  fitting 
organ  of  a  Supernatural  Righteousness. 
In  other  words,  while  man  takes  his  stand 
on  the  level  of  his  own  motives  and  affec- 
tions, and  shrinks  from  the  transforming 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  these  mo- 
tives an<l  affections  are  the  vail  which 
needs  taking  away ;  but  if  he  will  perniit 
himself  to  be  raised  above  that  level,  and 
will  open  his  heart  freely  to  the  supernat- 
ural influence  at  which  he  trembles,  then 
it  will  not  be  against  the  voice,  but  by 
the  voice  of  his  own  spiritualized  motives 
and  affections,  that  God  himself  speaks. 
The  vail  itself  becomes  transparent ;  the 
glass  that  was  dark,  luminous.  Accord- 
mgly  the  revelation  to  conscience,  which 
is  more  or  less  Jewish,  and  sets  all  the 
fibers  of  the  natural  life  quivering  like  an 
aspen-leaf  in  the  wind,  is  necessarily  par- 
tial and  temporary.  Even  in  the  highest 
of  the  profihetic  strains  there  is  perhaps 
an  undervaluing  of  nature,  and  human  na- 
ture in  its  natural  manifestations  —  a  dis- 
position to  anticipate  something  like  a 
revolution  rather  than  a  regeneration  in 
its  constitution,  to  represent  direct  praise 
of  God  as  better  and  more  worthy  than 
the  indirect  praise  implied  in  its  perfect 
natural  development.  Could  God's  Self- 
Revelation  have  been  staid  at  that  point, 
we  doubt  whether  Gentile  nations — the 
Greek,  for  instance  —  could  ever  have  em- 
braced it.  Deep  sensibility  to  the  divine 
beauty  of  all  human  faculty  and  life  was 
so  deeply  wrought  into  the  very  heart  of 
Greece,  that  the  Greek  only  recoiled  at 
the  Hebrew  vision  of  a  God  before  whose 
presence  human  faculty  seemed  to  pale 
away  like  starlight  in  the  dawn.  Nor 
could  the  Hebrew  faith  itself  have  lived 
on  permanently  in  that  phase.  Already, 
before  the  Jewish  era  came  to  a  close,  the 
danger  of  idolatry  with  which  Jewish 
faith  was  first  threatened  —  the  danger 
that  God  would  be  confounded  with  his 
works — ^had  merged  in  the  danger  that  he 
would  not  bo  recognized  as  living  in  his 
works.  There  is  an  exactly  parallel  move- 
ment in  the  history  of  the  Revelation  of 
God  to  the  individual  conscience.  When 
first 
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'*  Those  high  instincts  before  which  our  mortal 
nature 
Doth  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised  ** 

come  upon  us,  we  feel  that  man  is  nothing, 
and  God  every  thing;  but  soon  human 
nature  reasserts  its  dominion  ;  and  if  there 
be  no  full  reconciliation  between  the  two, 
either  the  ^'  high  instincts"  become  ossified 
into  dogma,  and  the  mortal  nature  runs  a 
fouler  course  in  their  presence  than  it 
would  in  their  absence,  or  they  fade  away 
again  altogether. 

There  is  a  natural  and  legitimate  revolt 
in  man  against  any  Supernaturalism  which 
does  not  do  full  justice  to  nature:  and 
the  opposite  lisk  of  a  deification  of  nature, 
such  as  Greece  and  the  Gentile  nations 
were  prone  to,  produces  perhaps  less  fear- 
ful, certainly  less  unlovely  results  than 
the  error  which  divorces  nature  from  God, 
and  by  disclaiming  in  the  name  of  piety 
any  ti*ace  in  him  of  the  life  of  the  world, 
strips  that  world  bare  of  all  trace  of  Grod. 
Judaism  taught  us  forever  that  Nature 
must  be  interpreted  by  our  knowledge  of 
God,  not  God  by  our  knowledge  of  Na- 
ture ;  but  it  was  only  the  perversion  of 
Judaism  which  completely  dissolved  the 
tic  between  the  two.  The  Greek  shud- 
dered, and  with  reason,  at  the  sacrilege  of 
ignoring  the  breath  of  divine  life  in  the 
harmonv  of  the  world ;  but  it  was  but  a 
perversion  of  Hellenism  when  the  Panthe- 
ist sought  to  identify  the  two  —  to  multi- 
ply his  delight  in  natural  organisms  until 
their  influences  fell  into  a  kind  of  musical 
harmony  in  his  mind,  which  he  called  the 
Divine  Whole.  Both  of  these  opposite 
tendencies  are  equally  perversions.  And 
both  alike  witness  to  the  expectation  in 
the  human  mind  of  some  Revelation  of 
the  true  tie  between  the  life  of  God  and 
the  life  of  his  creatures  —  the  yearning  to 
know,  not  only  what  God  ia  in  his  essen- 
tial character,  but  what  seed  of  his  own 
life  he  has  given  to  us,  and  what  power  it 
is  by  which  that  seed  may  be  guarded 
through  its  germination  from  the  extinc- 
tion or  corruption  with  which  it  is  threat- 
ened. Accept  with  the  Greek  the  capa- 
city for  a  divine  order  in  man  and  the 
universe ;  accept  with  the  Jew  the  reality 
of  the  "  LordHj  Controversy"  with  man  ; 
and  how  are  the  two  to  be  reconciled  ? 
how  Ls  the  supernatural  righteousness  to 
avail  itself  of  the  perverted  growths  of 
human  capacity  ?  how  is  the  "  Lord's  Con- 
troversy" to  be  set  at  rest  ? 


This  was  a  question  which  the  Jewish 
Revelation  never  solved  for  the  questioner 
— except  so  far  as  it  taught  him  that  God 
could  conquer  the  most  rebellious  nature. 
But  even  then  he  recognized  the  Super- 
natural will  as  triumphing  over  the  pover- 
ty of  human  and  natural  life,  rather  than 
as  revealing  itself  actually  through  and  in 
the  divine  springs  of  that  life.  The 
"  Controversy"  was  solved  for  him  rather 
by  the  power  of  God  over  nature  than  by 
the  power  of  God  in  nature.  But  what 
was  it  that  the  Gentile  nations  craved? 
Some  new  conviction  that  the  supemataral 
was  not  at  war  with  the  constitution  of 
nature,  but  the  eternal  source  of  it ;  that 
the  gradual  growth,  the  seasonal  bloom, 
the  germinating  loveliness  of  the  natural 
and  visible  universe,  culminating  in  the 
wonderful  life  of  man,  is  itself  not  a  vail 
but  a  revelation,  a  harmony  of  voices  ad- 
dressing us  from  the  Divine  life,  and 
claiming  our  allegiance  to  One  higher 
than  themselves.  They  too  saw,  what  the 
Jew  had  been  taught,  that  in  fact  this 
was  not  really  so,  that  there  was  a  jar,  a 
discord  somewhere ;  but  if  they  saw  fitf 
less  clearly  whence  came  the  power  which 
could  command  the  discord  to  cease,  they 
saw  far  more  clearly  that,  if  it  could  cease, 
the  true  nature  would  be  restored  and 
not  conquered,  vindicated  and  not  extin- 
guished, strengthened  not  exhaled. 

The  human  condition  of  this  revelation, 
as  of  all  other  Revelation,  is  bom  witii 
the  human  mind.  The  Supernatural  and 
Righteous  Will,  who  besets  and  confronts 
on  every  side  the  unruly  impulses  of  our 
lower  self,  is  revealed  to  the  Conscience, 
and  without  the  Conscience  could  not  be 
revealed  at  all.  But  besides  this,  there  is 
another  experience  of  man's  which  renders 
him  capable  of  another  revelation.  Quite 
apait  from  the  conscience  and  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  the  law — quite  apart  from 
the  living  will,  who  looks  into  our  hearts 
and  searches  out  their  evil — there  is,  we 
suppose,  in  every  man  a  more  natural  and 
genial  experience  of  the  spontaneous 
growth  and  unfolding,  or  it  may  be  only 
the  eff^ort  to  unfold,  of  the  true  nature  as 
it  ought  to  grow — a  gentle  spontaneous 
resistance  to  the  shapes  into  which  our 
faults  and  imperfections  force  or  try  to 
force  it — the  effort  of  the  true  man  with- 
in us  to  grow  into  his  right  and  perfect 
state  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  frailty, 
incapacity,  and  sin.  What  we  are  pow 
speaJdng  of  is  not  an  experience  mibnAj 
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of  tHe  moral  life,  but  of  the  whole  nature. 
Does  not  eveiy  man  feel  that  there  are 
unused  capacities  of  all  kinds  within  him, 
gently  pressing  for  their  natural  develop- 
ment ? — that  a  living  tendency  urges  us 
to  grow,  not  merely  in  moral  but  in  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  constitution,  towards 
the  individual  type  for  which  we  were 
made  ? — ^that  the  various  frictions  of  evil, 
moral   or   merely   circumstantial,  which 
prevent  this,  when  it  is  prevented,  distort 
the  true  divine  growth,  and  leave  us  less 
than  what  we  might  have  been  ?    It  was 
this    experience  which    the    religion    of 
Greece  has  preserved  so  vividly  —  the 
&ith  that,  beneath  the  deformity  of  real 
life,  there  is  a  formative  plastic  power 
that  is  ever  urging  us  towards  our  truest 
life ;  beneath  ungainliness,  a  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  something  more  harmo- 
nious; beneath  ignorance,  a  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  the  true  understanding ; 
beneath  impunty  and  evil,  the  growth,  or 
effort  to  grow,  of  the  true  moral  beauty. 
It  was,  we  believe,  to  this  experience 
in    every    man's  mind  —  an  experience 
which  can  not  be  called  moral  so  much  as 
the  true  instinct  of  life — that  the  un vail- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  appealed,  and  which 
fitted  the  Christian  revelation  to  include 
the  Greek  as  well  the  Jew.    There  at 
last  was  the  harmony  of  the  Supernatural 
and  the  Natural — the  divine  effort  at 
harmonious  growth  which  seemed  to  be 
in  every  man,  unfolding  from  the  germ  to 
the  full  fruit  without  the  canker  or  the 
blight,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  reveal- 
ing to  all  of  us  exactly  what  the  Super- 
natural vision  reveals  to  the  conscience, 
the  absolute  will  of  good,  the  divine  an- 
ger against  sin,  the  infinite  chasm  between 
evil  and  good,  the  power  and  holiness  of 
God.    What  was  this  life,  in  which  the 
unity  of  God  and  man  was  at  length  vin- 
dicated ?    Did  it  not  utter  in  clearer  ac- 
cents the  awful  Will  which  had  spoken 
within  the  Jew?    Did  it  not  image  in 
living  colors  the   perfect    nature  which 
had  stirred  so  gently  and  breathed  so  deep 
a  sense  of  divinity  into  the  finer  folds  of 
Grecian  life?     Was  it  not  at  once  the 
answer  to  that  craving  for  a  true  vision  of 
the  moral  nature  of  God  which  had  haun- 
ted the  Hebrew  conscience,  and  the  an- 
swer to  that  craving  for  a  true  vision  of 
the  undistorted  life  of  man  which  had 
haanted  the  Grecian  imagination  ?    True, 
It  was  a  vision  of  the  Father  only  as  he 
is  seen  in  the  Son,  of  the  filial  and  sub- 


missive Will,  not  of  the  original  and  un- 
derived  Will ;  but  as  it  is  the  perfection 
of  the  filial  Will  to  rest  in  the  Will  of  bis 
Father,  the  spiritual  image  is  pei*fect, 
though  the  personal  life  is  distinct.  And 
this  was,  in  fact,  exactly  what  answered 
the  yearning  of  the  Greek  for  an  explan- 
ation of  that  living  germ  of  divine  life 
within  him.  Was  it  not  a  perfect  nature^ 
filial  like  his  own  ^— the  very  nature  into 
which  he  was  capable  of  growing — that 
had  thus  been  pushing  against  the  weight 
of  deformity,  stirring  the  sources  oi' natu- 
ral perfection,  and  warning  him  that  his 
mind  was  growing  in  wrong  directions, 
and  not  blossoming  into  the  beauty  for 
which  it  was  designed  ?  He  was  ready 
to  recognize  as  the  divine  Word,  which 
had  grown  into  perfect  humanity  in 
Christ,  the  very  same  higher  nature  which 
had  been  in  him  but  not  of  him ;  which 
had  filled  his  mind  with  those  faint  long- 
ings after  something  that  he  might  have 
been  and  was  not ;  which  was  still  stir- 
ring within  him  whenever  a  new  blight, 
or  a  new  failure,  or  a  jiew  sin,  threatened 
to  divert  him  still  further  from  the  des- 
tiny to  which  he  knew  he  was  capable  to 
attain.  The  secret  Will  of  God  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  longing  of  the  Jews,  first 
fully  manifest  in  Christ ;  the  secret  hopes 
of  man  were,  according  to  the  "  desire  ot 
all  nations,"  there  first  fulfilled. 

If  Christ,  then,  was  to  the  Jew  mainly 
the  Revelation  of  the  Absolute  Will  as 
reflected  in  the  perfect  filial  will ;  to  the 
Greek  mainly  the  revelation  of  that  per- 
fect human  nature  which  had  been  so  long 
stirring  within  him,  we  might  expect  to 
find  acts  in  which  he  especially  revealed 
the  living  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  and  acts 
in  which  he  especially  revealed  the  in- 
ward influences  which  were  to  restore  or- 
der to  the  human  heart ;  acts  in  which 
he  manifested  the  Father,  and  acts  in 
which  he  unsealed  the  eternal  fountains  oi 
purity  in  human  life.  Mr.  Maurice,  in 
answering  Mr.  MansePs  assertion  that  the 
Absolute  is  beyond  human  vision,  calls 
attention  especially  to  the  former  class. 
He  intimates  that  in  the  miracles  and  the 
parables,  for  instance,  we  have  Revela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  source  of  the  physical 
world.  Mr.  Wescott's  thoughtful  little 
book  pursues  the  same  track  with  regard 
to  the  miracles  only.  The  tenor  of  both 
writers  is  the  same.  There  had  been 
ever  in  man  an  awe  at  the  mighty  powers 
of  the  physical  universe,  and  the  app^irent 
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recklessness  with  which  these  powers 
acted.  The  Jew,  who  loved  to  see  in 
God  the  source  of  all  power,  still  hardly 
dared  to  refer  these  crushing  forces  to 
the  same  national  Providence  which  had 
guarded  and  governed  his  race  with  a 
personal  care  so  express.  Tlie  Greek 
thought  them  in  their  awful  undeviating 
order  far  more  sublime  than  he  could 
have  done  had  he  held  them  to  be  exer- 
cises of  a  mere  Supreme  Will.  But  yet 
he  would  willingly  have  connected  them 
with  an  order,  spiritual  as  well  as  physical, 
Buch  as  he  recognized  in  the  destinies  of 
men.  Christ,  by  manifesting  the  power 
which  controlled  and  upheld  them,  and 
yet  manifesting  it  with  a  healing  and  life- 
giving  purpose,  answered  both  these  crav- 
ings. "  These  powers,"  the  miracles  said, 
*'  which  seem  so  physical,  so  arbitrary, 
flometimes  so  destructive  —  which  some- 
times appear  to  be  wielded  by  an  evil 
spirit — are  in  the  hands  of  one  who  would 
heal  men's  miseries,  restore  their  life, 
moral  and  physical,  purify  them  from  dis- 
ease, and  hush  the  storm  into  a  calm  ;  if 
it  ever  seem  otherwise,  be  sure  that  the 
seeming  destruction  has  a  life-giving  pur- 
pose, the  physical  disease  a  deeper  heal- 
ing influence ;  that  the  tempest  is  a 
])i*inger  of  screner  peace,  the  blindness  a 
preparation  for  diviner  light.  The  order 
of  the  universe  hjis  a  S{>iritual  root ;  the 
purpose  of  love  which  changes,  is  also  the 
purpose  of  love  which  directs  it.  He  who 
can  bind  and  loose  the  forces  of  nature, 
has  thus  revealed  the  eternal  purposes  in 
which  they  originate." 

So  again,  Mr.  Maurice,  in  a  sermon  of 
gi-eat  beauty,  clainis  for  the  parables  that 
they  were  intended  to  reveal  the  spirit- 
ual significance  which  had  been  from  the 
first  embodied  in  the  physical  processes  of 
the  imiverse  —  that  the  analogy  between 
the  light  of  the  bo<ly  and  the  light  of  the 
spirit,  the  sowing  an<l  reaping  of  the  ex- 
ternal and  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the 
other  analogies  in  what  we  usually  call 
Christ's  "figurative"  language,  are  not 
really  metaphorical,  but  exhibit  the  per- 
fect msight  of  the  divine  mind  of  the  Son 
into  the  creative  purposes  of  the  Father. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  creator  of  our  spirits 
is  the  creator  of  our  bodies  also,  we  might 
only  expect  that  he  who  revealed  the  true 
life  of  the  one,  would  know  and  exhibit 
{ts  close  natural  aHimties  with  the  life  of 
the  other.  Is  not  the  physical  universe 
as  a  whole  meant  to  be  for  man  the  vest- 


'  ure  of  the  spiritual  universe  ?  Is  not  all 
;  the  truest  language,  therefore,  necessarily 
'  what  we  call  figurative ;  and  only  false 
•  when  the  spiritual  is  interpreted  by  the 
i  physical,  instead  of  the  physical  by  the 
spiritiml  ? 

{  *^  But  if  there  is  in  this  correspondence  be« 
i  tvrccn  the  organs  of  the  spirit  and  the  organs  of 
■  sense,  if  experience  assures  there  is,  does  not 
that  explain  to  us  the  meaning  and  power  of 
the  parables  ?  May  not  all  sensible  things,  by 
a  necessity  of  their  nature,  be  testifying  to  us 
of  that  which  is  nearest  to  us,  of  that  which  it 
most  concenis  us  to  know,  of  the  mysteries  of 
our  own  life,  and  of  God^s  relation  to  us  ?  May 
it  not  be  impossible  for  us  to  escape  from  these 
witnesses  f  They  may  become  insignificant  (o 
us  from  our  very  familiarity  with  them  ;  nay, 
we  may  utterly  forget  that  there  is  any  wonder 
in  them.  The  transformation  of  the  seed  into 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear  may  appear  to  us  the 
dullest  of  all  phenomena,  not  worthy  to  be  no* 
ted  or  thought  of  The  difference  in  the  re* 
turns  from  different  soils,  or  from  the  same' 
soils  under  different  cultivation  —  the  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  the  produce,  and  the  re- 
lations which  it  bears  to  the  quality  of  the 
seeds  —  may  be  interesting  to  us  from  the 
effect  such  varieties  have  upon  the  market,  from 
the  more  or  less  money  we  derive  from  the  sale ; 
not  the  least  as  facts  in  nature,  facts  for  medita- 
tion. The  relation  between  a  landholder  or  far- 
mer and  those  who  work  for  him,  between  a 
shepherd  and  his  sheep,  all  in  like  manner  may 
be  ti'ii'd  by  the  same  pecuniary  standard  ;  apart 
from  that,  they  may  suggest  nothing  to  us. 
Thus  the  universe  becomes  actually  *  as  is  a 
landscape  to  a  dead  man's  eye  ;*  the  business  in 
which  we  are  ourselves  engaged,  a  routine 
which  must  be  got  through  in  some  way  or  an- 
other, that  we  may  have  leisure  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep.  Can  any  language  describe  this 
state  so  accurately  and  vividly  as  that  of  our 
Lord  in  the  text  ?  Seeing  we  see  and  do  not 
perceive ;  hearing  we  hear,  and  do  not  under- 
stand." 

This  revelation,  however,  through 
Christ — ^by  his  life,  by  his  miracles,  by 
his  parables,  by  his  resurrection  and  as- 
cension—  of  the  Supreme  Will,  would 
not  have  fulfilled  as  it  did  the  "  desire  of 
all  nations,"  had  it  not  also  revealed  that 
living  power  in  man  by  which  human  na- 
ture is  wrought  into  his  likeness.  To 
know  God  has  been,  in  all  ages,  but  an 
awful  knowledge,  until  the  formative  in- 
fiuence  which  is  able  to  communicate  to 
us  his  nature  is  revealed  also.  And  ao- 
cordingl}^,  Christ  no  sooner  disappears 
from  eaiih  than  all  the  Christian  writings 
begin  to  dwell  far  more  on  the  new 
strength  he  had  revealed  within  them 
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than  on  his  outward  life.     The  interior 
growth  of  divine  nature  thus  revealed 
might  be  called  new,  because  now  firat 
they  recognized  it  as  a  divine  power,  as  a 
power  they  could   trusty  as  a  life   that 
wonld   grow  by  its  own  might  within 
them  if  only  they  did  not  smother  it  and 
were  content  to  restrain  their  own  lower 
self  from  any  voluntary  inroads  of  evil. 
Hiis  power  had  been  there,  no  doubt,  in 
all  men  and  all  times ;  the  germinating 
life   of  an  inward  spirit  of  involuntary 
^ood  had  never  been  a  stranger  to  man ; 
It  had  always  pushed  with  gentle  pressure 
against  the  limits  of  narrow  minds  and 
narrow  hearts  and  of  positive  evil— not, 
indeed,  with  the  keen  and  piercing  thrusts 
of  divine  judgment,  but  with  the  spontane- 
ous movement  of  better  life  striving  to 
cast  off  the  scale  of  long-worn  habit.    But 
now  this  power  was  not  only  felt,  but  its 
origin  was  revealed.    It  was  that  same 
divine  human  nature  which  had  been  em- 
bodied in  the  earthly  Christ  that  was  stir- 
ring in  the  hearts  of  all  men.     It  was  he, 
whose  life  had  been  so  strange  and  brief 
a  miracle  of  beauty,  to  whom  they  might 
trust  to  mold  afresh  the  twisted  shapes  of 
human  imperfection,  to  push  forward  the 
growth  of  the  good  seed  and  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  tares  within  them.    The  same 
life  which  had  shed  its  healing  influence 
over  the  sick  and  the  sinful  in  Galilee  and 
Judea,  was  but  the  human  form  of  that 
which  fostered  the  true  nature  beneath 
the  ^Isehoods  of  all  actual  life,  and  worked 
within  the  disciples  as  they  preached  their 
risen  Lord.    It  was  not  they,  but  "  Chiist 
that  worked  in  them."     Here  was  the 
true  explanation  of  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  common  life  which  was  the 
source  of  all  that  was  deep  and  good ;  as 
separative  influences  grew  out  of  all  that 
was  profoundly  evil.     They  were  all  mem- 
bers of  Christ ;  his  nature  was  in  them  all, 
drawing   out  the  beauty  and  chastening 
the  deformity,  breathing  the  breath  of 
universal  charity,  and  kindling  the  flame 
of  inextinguishable    hope.    This   was  a 
power  to  trust  in,  the  image  of  the  Fath- 
er's will,  because  breathing  the  very  spirit 
of  that  will ;  and  fuller  of  hope  than  any 
vision  of  a  holy  king  commanding  an  al- 
legiance which  they  could  not  bend  their 
stiff  hearts  to  pay,  or  conquering  their 
moral  freedom  without  acting  on  the  se^ 
cret  springs    of  their  humanity.    They 
had  known  this  power  in  themselves  be- 
fore ;  but  they  had  not  read  it  aright,  be- 


cause they  had  not  estimated  aright  its 
source  and  the  certainty  and  universality 
of  its  operation.  They  had  not  before 
known  it  as  directly  manifested  in  him 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and 
cleansed  the  leper,  and  stilled  the  storm  ; 
who  forgave  sins,  and  wrestled  with  temp- 
tation ;  and  finally  passed  through  the 
grave,  and  trouble  deeper  than  the  grave, 
without  being  "holden"  of  it,  because 
his  will  was  freely  suiTcndered  to  his 
Father. 

Here,  then,  was  a  revelation  not  simply 
of  the  Absolute  nature  of  God,  but  of  tho 
formative  power  of  Christ  that  is  at  work 
to  cancel  distorted  growths,  and  even 
mere  natural  deficiency  in  every  human 
heart.  But  it  was  to  do  more  than  this 
—  it  was  to  take  away  sin  itself  from  those 
who  could  bring  themselves  to  trust  their 
hearts  freely  to  his  influence ;  to  reveal 
to  them,  in  short,  the  great  divine  law 
that,  as  through  the  unity  of  human  na- 
ture ^^  if  one  member  suffers,  all  the  mem^ 
bers  suffer  with  it,''  so  through  the  same 
unity  a  new  life  may  spread  into  even  the 
weakest  and  corruptest  member.  It  was 
to  reveal  it  as  the  highest  privilege  of  this 
great  central  human  life  to  purify  others 
when  once  their  will  begins  to  turn  to- 
waids  him  by  entering  into  the  very  heart 
of  their  evil  and  reaching  the  very  core  of 
their  inward  misery;  so  that  while  new 
life  returns  to  them^  the  shadow  of  pain 
inseparable  from  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  human  guilt  falls  back  on  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Purifier.  This  was  the  revela- 
tion of  the  true  nature  in  man ;  a  nature 
that  not  only,  as  the  Gentile  nations  felt, 
asseited  the  primitive  truth  and  goodness 
properly  belonging  to  every  human  crea- 
tute,  but  that  is  capable  of  restoring  that 
goodness,  canceling  the  sinful  habit,  melt- 
ing the  rigid  heart,  emancipating  the  sul- 
len temper,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  its 
spontaneous  fascination  over  any  spirit 
which  once  surrenders  to  its  control. 
And  this,  accordingly,  is  the  great  subject 
of  Christian  writers  after  onoe  Christ  had 
left  the  earth.  It  was  to  them  a  new  dis- 
covery that  the  restorative  power  in  every 
heart  was  not  the  power  of  their  own 
wills,  which  they  knew  to  be  limited  at 
most  to  a  rejection  of  evil  acts,  but  the 
very  same  power  which  had  grown  up  in- 
to a  perfect  humanity  in  Christ  and  only 
required  an  act  of  continuous  trust  to 
claim  them  for  its  own.  To  trust  in  such 
a  power  was  not  hard,  to  stifle  the  active 
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rebellion  of  their  own  wills  was  possible ; 
but  to  purge  the  turbid  fountain  of  their 
human  life,  had  that  also  been  required  of 
them,  as  both  Jew  and  Gentile  had  oflen 
dreamed,  was  mere  impossibility.  To 
knmo  who  it  was  who  was  working  in 
them,  was  to  multiply  infinitely  the  regen- 
erating power  of  his  life. 

Such  then  we  hold  to  be  the  essence  of 
the  divine  Self-Revelation  of  God.  Into 
the  question  of  its  exact  relation  to  the 
historical  narrative  in  the  Bible,  slightly 
touched  upon  both  by  Mr.  Mansel  and 
Mr.  Maurice,  we  can  not  here  enter. 
While  accepting  gratefully  the  many  new 
and  brilliant  lights  which  all  Mr.  Mau- 
rice's writings,  and  this  last  perhaps  most 
of  all,  have  oast  on  the  deepest  subject 
into  which  the  human  heart  can  enter,  we 
should  perhaps  differ  most  from  him  in 
his  biblical  criticism.  A  mind  so  rich  in 
meditative  wisdom  as  his,  so  ready  to 
snatch  a  religious  truth  from  the  strangest 
confusion  of  bistoiical  incident,  seems 
scarcely  able  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  im- 
pression which  inconsistent  and  sometimes 
inconceivable  statements,  supported  by 
no  appreciable  evidence  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  that  of  the  star  which  is  said  to 
have  guided  the  Mamans  to  the  manger 
at  Bethlehem  —  make  on  ordinarv  stu- 
dents  with  regard  to  all  historical  details, 
indeed  to  all  the  histoiical  elements  of 
Revelation.  Mr.  Maurice  is  as  deeply 
persuaded  as  we  arc  that  the  fullest  and 
freest  criticism  will  work  out  the  most 
happy  issues.  For  ourselves,  we  feel  little 
doubt  that  such  criticism  will  show  a  large 
admixture  of  untrustworthy  elements  in 
the  narrative  of  both  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  that  if  it  prove  so,  the  mere 


emancipation  of  the  intellect  from  what 
seems  a  purely  literary  superstition  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  narratives,  will  pro- 
bably bring  far  more  gain  to  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  man,  and  do  far  more  to  direct 
attention  to  the  spiritual  evidences  of  all 
divine  tnith,  than  any  other  result  could 
educe.  We  believe  Bibliolatry  has  been, 
and  is  likely  long  to  be,  the  bane  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  Spiritual  realities 
would  indeed  be  recognized  as  spiritual 
realities  by  few,  had  they  had  no  perfect 
manifestation  in  the  actual  works  and 
Providence  of  God — had  not  the  desire 
of  the  heart  been  embodied  in  the  desire 
of  the  eyes.  But  that  no  minute  history 
was  needful  of  the  earthly  life  of  Him  who 
can  interpret  his  own  meaning,  and  who 
came  that  he  might  draw  the  vail  from 
eternal  power  and  truth,  and  not  to  iks- 
cinate  men's  eyes  and  hearts  to  one  siogle 
illuminated  point  of  space  and  time — ^is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  absence  of  all 
records  of  his  life  which  can  be  called 
minute,  or  which  do  not  rely  on  the  faith- 
fulness of  memory  even  for  their  outlines. 
Human  vanity,  eager  to  guarantee  its  own 
immoitality,  carries  laboriously  about  all 
the  paraphemalia  for  setting  down  everv 
word  and  action  before  its  transient  life  is 
spent.  He  who  is  solving  the  agoninng 
problems  of  ages,  speaking  to  the  depths 
of  the  human  spirit  in  generations  on  gen- 
erations yet  unboiTi,  and  uttering  "the 
things  which  have  been  kept  secret  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  can  afford 
to  dispense  with  the  minute  history  of  his 
life,  when  he  has  power  to  turn  every  hu- 
man conscience  into  a  new  witness  of  his 
truth,  and  every  heart  into  a  new  evange- 
list of  his  glory. 


Hanse  Towns. — A  commercial  union 
called  the  Hanseatic  League,  was  formed 
by  a  number  of  port  towns  in  Germany, 
in  support  of  each  other  ai;ainst  the  pira- 
cies of  the  Swedes  and  Danes :  this  asso- 
eiation  began  in  1 164,  and  the  League  was 
sis^ned  in  1241.  At  tii*st  it  consisted  only 
oi^toM^s  situate  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  but  its  strength  and  reputation 
increasing,  there  was  scarce  any  trading 
city  in  Europe  but  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  it,  and  in  process  of  time  it  consisted 
of  sixty-six  cities.    They  grew  so  formida- 


ble as  to  proclaim  war  on  Waldemar, 
King  of  Denmark,  about  the  vear  1348^ 
and  against  Erick  in  1428,  with  forty  ships, 
and  twelve  thousand  regular  troops  be- 
sides seamen.  This  gave  umbrage  to 
several  princes,  who  ordered  the  rner* 
chants  of  their  respective  kingdoms  to 
withdraw  their  effects,  and  so  broke  op 
the  greatest  part  and  strength  of  the  as* 
sociation.  In  1 630,  the  only  towns  of  note 
of  this  once  powerful  League  retainingtk^ 
name,  were  Lubcck,  Hamburg,  and  jBf^ 
men. 
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From    the    Eeleetie    Beyl«w. 


MARVELS  OF  HUMAN  CALORIC. 


Wk  must  be  plain  with  our  readers.  It 
will  not  do  to  mince  matters  where  ques- 
tions of  science  are  concerned.  Dainty 
people,  will,  no  doubt,  object  to  the  pro- 
position we  are  about  to  advance.  Never- 
theless, we  persist.  Fearless  of  the  con- 
sequences —  utterly  unawed  by  the  hisses 
which  we  know  will  ensue  —  we  proceed 
to  lay  down  the  following  assertion  :  We 
arc  all  living  stoves  —  walking  fire-places 
— ^fui-naces  in  the  flesh. 

The  charming  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  made  suchpleasant  havoc  amongst 
the  electors  of  W  estminster,  in  the  days  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  by  kissing  refractory 
voters,  used  to  declare  that  the  finest 
compliment  she  ever  received  came  from 
the  lips  of  a  dustman.  Stepping  out  of 
her  carriage  one  day,  a  worthy  who  be- 
longed to  that  profession,  and  who  was 
about  to  indulge  in  a  little  tobacco,  caught 
sight  of  her  sparkling  countenance,  and 
exclaimed :  "  O  ma^am !  do  let  me  light 
ray  pipe  at  your  eyes !" 

Now,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that  any 
one  can  kindle  a  cigar,  or  boil  an  egg^  or 
even  ignite  a  lucifer-match,  at  these  hu- 
man hearths.  There  have  been  old  saints, 
it  is  true,  whose  piety  was  so  ardent,  that 
when,  like  St.  Fechien,  they  plunged  into 
a  bath,  the  water  began  to  bubble  and 
seethe  as  if  it  were  passing  into  a  state  of 
excitable  ebullition.  But  we  can  not  con- 
scientiously indorse  a  story  of  this  de- 
scription. Perhaps  our  bodies  may  now 
be  m  a  more  secular  condition  than  form- 
erly ;  certainly  they  are  not  capable  of 
rivaling  these  legendary  feats.  Still,  we 
repeat,  they  are  stoves — fire-places  —  fur- 
naces —  if  those  terms  can  be  applied  to 
any  apparatus  for  the  express  production 
of  caloric. 

Let  the  disgusted  reader  try  a  simple 
experiment.  Insert  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  mouth,  and  the  mercury 
will  rise  rapidly  until  it  indicates  a  tem- 
perature of  about  98*>.  There  it  will  re- 
main, with  little  or  no  variation,  however 
long  he  may  devote  himself  to  this  scien- 


tific inquiry  —  that  is  to  say,  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  minutes — seeing  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  calculations,  the  tongue  is 
generally  wanted  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time  either  for  the  purposes  of  talking  or 
eating.  Meanwhile,  the  air  around  may 
be  as  cool  as  you  will.  Suppose  it  to  be 
the  month  of  January,  when  winter  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  reigning  in  full  vigor,  and 
every  inanimate  object  appears  to  have 
been  drained  of  its  caloric ;  still  the  hu- 
man structure  will  exhibit  a  surplus  of 
66®  above  the  freering  point.  Why  is 
this  ?  How  does  it  happen  that,  whilst  a 
bronze  statue  fluctuates  m  its  temperature 
with  every  passinpc  breeze,  the  living  or- 
ganism maintains  its  standard  heat  unim- 
paired, and  preserves  its  tropical  climate 
within,  though  the  ur  should  be  full  of 
frost  and  the  ground  enveloped  in  snow  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  we  must  have  some 
power  of  "  brewing''  caloric  for  ourselves. 

Now,  what  is  the  philosophy  of  an 
ordinary  fire-place  ?  The  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  combines  with  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  of  the  coal,  producing,  in  the 
one  case,  carbonic  add,  in  the  other,  water 
or  vapor  ;  and  this  is  done  with  so  much 
chemical  fuss,  that  heat  and  flame  are 
largely  evolved.  But  we  must  not  im- 
agine that  a  great  display  of  light  and  a 
lavish  discharge  of  caloric  are  essential  to 
the  operation,  any  more  than  an  immense 
*'  spread"  and  "  splutter"  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  man  a  genius.  The  bui*ning 
of  a  candle  may  seem  to  be  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  decay  of  a  bit  of  wood ; 
but,  in  truth,  the  latter  is  little  else  than 
a  mild  and  dilatory  species  of  combustion. 
It  is  a  masked  sort  of  conflagration,  in 
which  the  oxydation  is  accomplished 
without  emitting  as  much  sensible  heat 
as  would  singe  the  wings  of  a  moth,  or  as 
much  luminous  matter  as  would  gild  a 
pin's  head. 

Just  so  in  the  body.  Carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  perpetually  uniting  with  oxy- 
gen. The  latter  gas,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  is   brought  into    constant    con- 
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tact  with  the  former  elements;  and  if 
their  combination  is  attended  with  calo- 
rific resnlts  in  the  open  air,  why  should 
not  similar  demonstrations  accompany 
their  union  in  the  human  interior  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  permit  ? 

"  But,  pray,"  exclaims  the  reader,  with 
a  strong  sense  of  the  indignity  which  has 
been  pnt  upon  him,  by  converting  his  per- 
son into  a  fire-place,  *'  how  and  where  is 
this  combustion  effected  ?" 

Listen,  afirouted  friend !  Your  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  blood  are  sent  to  the  lungs 
for  aeration  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  for 
every  pulsation.  There  it  takes  up  a  dose 
of  oxygen,  of  which  gas  it  can  absorb  one 
ninth  or  one  tenth  of  its  bulk.  Passing 
through  the  heart,  and  propelled  into  the 
capillaries,  it  returns  to  the  lungs  loaded 
with  carbonic  acid.  The  oxygen  has 
vanished  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  picked  up 
sufficient  carbon  in  its  route  to  convert  it 
into  the  gas  which  enlivens  champagne  and 
soda  water,  but  kills  animals  in  the  Grotto 
del  Carre  or  the  Upas  Valley  of  Java.  A 
small  poition,  it  is  true,  does  not  come 
back  in  this  mephitic  form,  but  the  miss- 
ing quantity  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
bined with  hydrogen,  producing  water, 
which  issues  as  vapor  from  the  lungs,  or 
is  turned  to  account  in  the  system  itself. 
Here  then — to  say  nothing  of  other  com- 
bustible elements,  such  as  sulphur  and 
perhaps  phosphorus — we  have  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  the  oxygen  inspired  has 
entered  into  confederacy  with  carbon,  and 
consequently  as  large  an  amount  of  heat 
must  have  been  liberated  as  if  the  same 
transaction  had  occurred  in  a  grate  or  a 
candlestick.  It  is  in  the  capillary  vessels, 
and  therefore  in  every  quarter  of  the 
frame,  that  this  process  is  conducted. 

Much  has  been  said,  much  written,  re- 
specting the  precise  sources  of  vital  calo- 
ric. Dr.  Black^s  theory  was,  that  the 
latent  heat  of  the  air  —  and  there  is 
enough  in  any  apartment,  were  it  sud- 
denly struck  out,  to  reduce  the  occupants 
to  a  cinder  —  was  partially  made  sensible 
in  tlie  lungs,  and  thus  communicated  to 
the  visiting  blood.  Some  philosophers 
have  voted  for  an  electro-chemical  origin : 
some  have  demanded  for  the  nervous 
force  a  share  at  least  in  the  management 
of  our  internal  thermometer.  To  the 
latter  hypothesis,  indeed,  some  weight 
must  be  allow^ed.  When  a  man  is  thrown 
into  a  passion — as,  for  instance,  by  an  un- 
expected   arrest;   or  a  lady  is   covered 


with  blushes,  say  by  an  unexpected  offer 
— ^is  not  a  sensation  of  heat  suddenly  ex- 
perienced in  the  countenance  ?  and  to 
what  can  this  be  ascribed  but  a  direct  in- 
tervention of  the  nervous  power  ?  The 
effect,  it  is  true,  is  temporary,  and  it  docs 
not  follow  that  the  extra  caloiic  is  drawn 
from  special  sources,  because  the  captive*g 
capillanes  have  been  stung  to  wrath,  or 
because  the  maiden^s  have  been  flushed 
with  delight.  But  it  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  whatever  enfeebles  th^ 
nervous  energy,  lessens  the  development 
of  vital  heat.  Let  the  nerves  be  stupefied 
by  narcotics,  paralyzed  by  injuries  done 
to  the  spinal  cord,  severed  by  the  knife, 
or,  still  more,  destroyed  by  the  decapita- 
tion  of  the  animal,  (for  which  act  a  very 
merciless  philosopher  is  required,)  and  in 
these  cases  the  temperature  is  diminishedf 
and  in  the  latter  instance  totally  anni- 
hilated, even  though  respiration  should  be 
partially  prolonged.  Still,  whatever  io- 
iiuence  may  be  assigned  to  the  nervous 
power,  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  perpetually 
entering  the  body  as  a  constituent  of  conv- 
mon  air,  and  returning  as  a  constituent  of 
carbonic  acid  and  moisture,  compels  na  to 
regard  it  as  the  chiei^  though  it  may  not 
be  the  exclusive,  source  of  vital  caJoiio. 
Dulong  and  Despretz  were  of  opinion  that 
it  could  not  explain  the  derivation  of  more 
than  three  fourths  of  our  bodily  warmth. 
Sundry  ugly  objections  have  been  urged 
to  Dr.  Crawford's  conclusions  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  specific  capacity  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood.  But  the  great 
chemical  Baron  of  the  day,  Liebig,  speaks 
most  decidedly  on  the  point :  "  The  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  wiih 
oxygen  (says  he)  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  only  source  of  animal  heat." 
Granting,  then,  that  our  bodies  are 
veritable  stoves,  the  exasperated  reader 
will  desire  to  know  whence  we  procure 
our  fuel.  Fortunately  our  coal  and  fire- 
wood are  stored  up  in  a  very  interesting 
form.  They  are  laid  before  us  in  the 
shape  of  bread-and-butter,  puddings  and 
pics;  rashers  of  bacon  for  the  laborer, 
and  haunches  of  venison  or  turtle  soup  for 
the  epicure.  Instead  of  being  brought  up 
in  scuttles,  they  are  presented  in  tureens, 
dishes,  or  tumblers,  or  all  of  them  in 
pleasant  succession.  In  fact,  whenever 
you  send  a  person  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
you  virtually  request  the  honor  of  bis 
company  to  take  fuel ;  and  when  you  see 
him   enthusiastically  employed  on  your 
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dainties^  you  know  that  he  is  literally 
"  shoveling"  coke  into  his  corporeal  stove. 
For  all  ^d  must  contain  two  species  of 
elements,  if  it  is  to  do  its  duty  efficiently. 
There  must  be  a  portion  which  is  available 
for  the  repair  of  the  frame,  which  will  re- 
make it  as  fast  as  it  is  unmade,  and  which 
therefore  has  been  called  the  plastic  or 
body-building  material.  But  tliere  must 
also  be  a  certain  quantity  of  non-azotized 
matter,  which  will  combine  with  oxygen 
in  order  that  it  may  undergo  combustion. 
If  we  take  milk,  the  "model  fo(»d"  of 
animals,  as  a  criterion  of  proportion,  we 
shall  find  that  three  or  four  times  as  much 
of  the  latter  is  needed  as  of  the  former.* 
For  one  pound  of  simply  restorative  prov- 
ender, an  energetic  man  requires  four  of 
digestible  fuel.  The  ultimate  foi*m  in 
which  this  fuel  is  burnt  is  that  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  sulphur ;  but  proximately 
wo  swallow  it  in  the  shape  of  fat,  starch, 
sugar,  alcohol,  and  other  less  inflammatory 
compounds.  By  far  the  most  incendiary 
of  these  substances  is  fat:  ten  pounds  of 
this  material,  imported  into  your  stove, 
will  do  as  much  work — that  is,  will  pro- 
duce as  much  warmth  —  as  twenty-lour 
of  starch,  twenty-five  of  sugar,  or  even 
twenty-six  of  spirits. 

And  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  observe 
bow  sagaciously  the  instinct  of  man  has 
£i8tened  upon  the  articles  which  will  best 
supply  him  with  the  species  of  fuel  he  re- 
quires. The  Esquimaux,  for  example,  is 
extremely  partial  to  oily  fare.  He  does 
not  know  why.  He  never  heard  of  the 
doctrine  of  anunal  heat.  But  he  feels  in- 
tuitively that  bear's  grease  and  blubber 
are  the  things  for  him.  Condemn  him  to 
live  on  potatoes  or  maize,  and  the  poor 
fellow  would  resent  the  cruelty  as  much 
as  a  Londou  alderman  of  the  old  school,  if 
sentenced  to  subsist  on  water-gruel  alone. 
And  the  savage  would  be  perfectly  right. 
Exposed  as  he  is  to  the  fierce  cold  of  a 
northern  sky,  every  object  around  him 
plundering  him  of  his  caloric  incessantly, 
what  he  needs  is  plenty  of  unctuous  food, 
because  from  this  he  can  generate  the 
greatest  quantity  of  heat.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  native  of  the  tropics,  equally 
ignorant  of  animal  chemistry,  escJiews  the 
iiery  diet  which  his  climate  renders  inap- 
propriate, and  keeps  himself  cool  on  rice 
or  dates,  or  watery  fruits. 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  a  very 
stout  man,  if  deprived  of  food,  can  keep  up 
hb  corporeal  fires  for  a  longer  time  than  a 


slender  one.  Human  fat,  to  use  a  dock 
expression,  is  bonded  fuel.  It  constitutes 
a  hoard  of  combustible  material,  upon 
which  the  owner  may  draw  whenever  his 
ordinary  supplies  are  intercepted.  Should 
any  voluminous  gentleman  be  put  upon 
short  commons,  or,  worse  still,  upon  no 
commons  at  all,  this  reserve  fimd  would 
be  silently  invaded,  and  day  by  day  the 
sufierer  would  dwindle  down  until  reduced 
to  an  afiecting  state  of  attenuation.  Let 
all  plump  persons  therefore  rejoice.  We 
offer  them  our  hearty,  perhaps  somewhat 
envious,  congratulations.  They,  at  any 
rate,  are  prepared  to  stand  a  long  siege 
from  cold.  Blessed  with  such  depots  of 
fuel  in  their  own  frames,  they  are  entitled 
to  crow  over  the  spare  Cassius  like  figures 
in  which  no  bountiful  provision  has  been 
made  lor  the  season  of  privation.  They, 
too,  can  afford  to  lavish  their  caloric  when 
lankier  mortals  have  none  to  sport.  Partly 
in  iest,  but  partly  in  earnest,  a  military 
writer  mentions  a  corpulent  soldier  who 
threw  out  so  much  heat  that  his  comrades 
contended  for  the  pleasure  of  lying  near 
him  whilst  bivouacking  in  the  field.  It  is 
even  playfully  alleged  that  some  of  them 
would  come  to  warm  their  hands  over 
him ;  and  it  was  certain  that  no  man  in 
the  army  could  dry  up  a  puddle  by  force 
of  natural  caloric  with  more  celerity  than 
this  portly  hero.  Is  there  not  something 
positively  benevolent  in  obesity  ?  Under 
such  circumstances,  who  would  not  wish 
to  be  philanthropically  fat  ? 

For  the  same  reason  animals  which 
hybernate,  like  the  bear,  jerboa,  mannot, 
dormouse,  bat,  and  others,  generally  grow 
plump  before  they  retire  into  winter  quart- 
ers. Upon  this  capital  of  corpulence  they 
subsist  during  their  lethargy,  the  respira- 
tion being  lessened,  the  pulse  reduced  to 
a  few  beats  per  minute,  and  the  tempera- 
ture lowered  to  perhaps  30°  or  40°.  But 
when  the  season  of  torpor  tenninates, 
they  issue  from  their  caves  and  burrows, 
meagre  and  ravenous,  having  burnt  up 
their  stock  of  fuel ;  Bruin  himself  appear- 
ing to  be  anxious  to  defraud  the  per- 
fumers of  the  unguent  which  is  so  precious 
in  their  eyes.* 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  doctrine 
of  Vital  Heat  applies  to  animals  as  well  as  to  men. 
All  have  their  stores  as  well  as  we ;  but  for  want  of 
space,  we  confine  our  obseryations  to  haman  caloric 
alone.  It  may  suffice  at  {H^sent  to  say  that  some 
creatures  exhibit  a  higher  temperature  than  Uie  lords 
of  creation.  Bhrda  are  the  hottest;  they  reach  about 
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Such  then  being  the  stove,  and  such 
the  fuel,  let  us  now  advert  to  one  or  two 
of  the  peculiarities  which  this  remarkable 
apparatus  exhibits.  It  has  been  justly 
eulogized  on  the  score  of  its  surprising 
economy.  None  of  its  caloric,  we  may 
say,  is  wasted ;  the  whole  is  expended  in 
warming  the  frame,  from  its  mnermost 
recesses  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  the 
extremities  of  the  toes.  To  maintain  the 
temperature  of  any  apartment  at  98°  for 
threescore  years  and  ten  would  involve  a 
bill  of  some  little  severity  at  the  coal-mer- 
chant's. But  the  quantity  of  combustible  | 
matter  actually  consumed  upon  our  hu- 
man premises  is  comparatively  small. 
From  ten  to  fifteen  ounces  of  carbon  are 
daily  expelled  from  the  lungs,  or  dis- 
charged through  the  skin,  of  an  adult 
whose  stove  is  in  full  practice.  The  hy- 
drogen and  other  trifles  should  also  be 
taken  into  account  in  our  budget  of  fuel ; 
but  as  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  inhaled 
in  a  year  was  computed  by  Lavoisier  at 
700  or  800  pounds  only,  and  as  all  chemi- 
cal combinations  are  efiected  in  defi- 
nite proportions,  the  maximum  amount 
of  combustibles  employed  may  be  ascer- 
tained with  some  approach  to  truth.*  To 
express  the  results  numerically,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  calonc  produced  in  a 
year  would  raise  twenty  or  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  of  water  from  the  freez- 
ing to  the  boiling  point.  But  perhaps  a 
more  vivid  conception  may  be  obtained 
by  considering  that  the  difference  between 


IDS'*  or  104®.  Even  the  duck,  with  all  its  aquatic 
propensities,  has  warmer  blood  than  man.  Most 
mammifers  may  be  quoted  at  100®  though  considera- 
ble diflferences  exist  In  the  heart  of  a  lamb  the 
thermometer  rose  to  107®.  In  contradistinction  to 
mammals  and  birds,  reptiles  and  fishes  have  been 
designated  **cold  blooded;"  but  this  assertion  is 
semcwbat  calumnious :  for  though  their  heat  varies 
witli  the  medium  in  which  they  exist,  their  temper- 
ature is  generally  a  few  degprees  higher.  Even  in- 
sects, Crustacea,  molluscs,  and  other  invertebrate 
"small  deer,"  down  to  the  most  insignificant  polyp, 
appear  to  take  out  a  license  to  distill  caloric  on  their 
own  premises.  Further,  certain  plants,  whilst  ab- 
sorbing oxgen  and  making  carbonic  add,  as  in  the 
process  of  inflorescence,  become  much  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  air ;  whilst  the  temperature  of  the 
latter  was  only  66®,  an  Arum  cordi/oUum  has  been 
known  to  range  from  111®  to  128®. 

*  Lavoisier's  estimate  is  certainly  low.  To  satu- 
rate 800  lbs.  of  oxgen  with  carbon  alone,  300  lbs.  of 
the  latter  would  be  required.  This  would  scarcely 
admit  of  a  pulmonary  discharge  of  10  ozs.  of  charcoal 
a  day,  were  the  whole  oxygen  employed  in  produc- 
ing carbonic  acid,  and  the  cutaneous  respiration 
thrown  out  of  consideration* 


the  heat  of  the  human  interior  and  the 
average  heat  of  a  latitude  like  ours,  repre- 
sents the  whole  difference  between  sum- 
mer and  winter.  If  the  surplus  warmth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom — ^thot 
which  we  possess  over  and  above  what 
the  climate  itseif  affords — could  be  collect- 
ed, it  would  fuse  great  masses  of  iron,  or 
bum  a  town  to  tinder. 

The  case  is  still  more  remarkable  in  re- 
gard to  the  occupants  of  the  Polar  wastes. 
If  the  corporeal  caloric  of  these  barbarians 
could  be  communicated  to  their  atmo- 
sphere, so  as  to  impregnate  the  region 
with  the  same  temperature,  the  aspect  of 
the  locality  would  be  completely  changed. 
An  Arctic  landscape  would  be  a  scene 
where  tropical  fruits  might  flourish  in  the 
open  air,  where  palms  might  rear  their 
slender  stems  and  banyans  spread  their 
awful  shade,  where  tigers  mi^ht  lurk  in 
the  thickets  and  boas  lie  coiled  in  the 
treacherous  foliage  above,  and  where  the 
waters  might  be  employed  in  fanning  these 
British  conquerors  with  punkahs,  or  car- 
rying them  m  palanquins  on  a  trip  to  the 
Magnetic  Pole, 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature 
in  this  warmth-producing  apparatus,  is  the 
self-regulating  power  which  it  possesses. 
The  fires  on  our  domestic  hearths  decline 
at  one  moment  and  augment  at  another. 
Sometimes  the  mistress  of  the  house 
threatens  to  faint  on  account  of  excessive 
heat:  sometimes  the  master  endeavors 
to  improve  the  temperature  by  a  passion- 
ate use  of  the  poker,  with  an  obligate  ac- 
companiment of  growls  respecting  the 
excessive  cold.  Were  such  irregularities 
to  prevail  unchecked  in  our  fleshy  stoves, 
we  should  suffer  considerable  annoyance. 
After  a  meal  of  very  inflammatory  mate- 
rials, or  an  hour  spent  in  extraordinary 
exertion,  the  gush  of  caloric  might  throw 
the  system  into  a  state  of  high  fever.  How 
is  this  prevented  ?  In  some  of  our  artifi- 
cial stoves  little  doors  or  slides  are  em- 
ployed to  control  the  admission  of  air :  in 
furnaces  connected  with  steam-engines, 
we  may  have  dampers  which  will  accom- 
plish the  same  purpose  by  the  ingenious 
manipulations  of  the  machine  itselt.  But 
neither  doors  nor  dampers,  pokers  nor 
stokers,  can  be  employed  in  the  bodily 
apparatus.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  our  hu- 
man fires  should  begin  to  fiag  fVom  undue 
expenditure  of  heat,  the  appetite  speaks 
out  sharply,  and  compels  the  owner  to 
look  round  for  fuel.    Hunger  rings  the 
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bell,  and  orders  np  coals  in  the  shape  of 
sarory  meats.  Even  rags  and  insofficient 
clothing  contribute  to  make  a  man  vora- 
cions.  Or  should  the  summons  be  ne- 
glected, the  garnered  fat,  as  we  have  seen, 
IS  thrown  into  the  grate  to  keep  the  fur- 
nace in  play.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  internally  developed  or  externally 
•applied  should  become  unreasonably  in- 
tense, a  very  cunning  process  of  reduction 
i^  adopted.  "When  a  substance  grows  too 
hot,  the  simplest  method  of  bringing  it 
into  a  cooler  frame  is  to  sprinkle  it  with 
water,  the  conversion  of  the  fluid  into 
vapor  involving  the  consumption  of  a 
large  amount  of  caloric.  This  is  precisely 
what  occurs  in  our  human  organisms.  But, 
doubtless,  when  we  mention  the  word 
per^rcUion^  the  reader,  still  more  deeply 
disgusted,  will  tell  us  that  this  is  an  ex- 
tremely uncouth  topic,  and  that  we  ought 
to  blush  for  referring  to  such  a  coarse,  ill- 
bred  operation.  Not  in  the  least !  On 
the  contrary,  we  venture  to  submit  that 
perspiration  is  an  exceedingly  philosophi- 
cal process.  Instead  of  thinking  slightly 
of  a  person  who  may  happen  to  be  in  that 
condition,  we  ought  to  esteem  him  as  one 
who  is  in  a  highly  scientific  state  of  body. 
For  no  sooner  does  the  temperature  of  the 
frame  rise  above  its  standard  hight,  than 
the  sudorific  glands,  indignant  at  the 
event,  begin  to  give  out  their  fluid  sensi- 
bly, so  as  to  bathe  the  surface  of  the  flesh. 
£ach  little  perspiratory  pipe  (and  there 
are  supposed  to  be  six  or  seven  millions 
of  pores  with  twenty-eight  miles  of  glan- 
dular tubing  attached)  discharges  its 
stream  of  moisture  as  if  it  were  the  hose 
of  a  fire-engine,  so  that  the  skin  is  speedily 
sluiced,  and  further  incendiary  proceed- 
ings are  arrested.  Whenever,  therefore, 
a  man  becomes  overheated  by  working, 
running,  rowing,  fighting,  making  furious 
speeches  at  the  hustings,  or  other  violent 
exertions,  he  invariably  resorts  to  this 
species  of  exudation,  and  his  friends  begin 
to  be  alarmed  lest  he  should  fairly  deli- 
quesce. 

Hence  too  arises  the  singular  power  of 
bearing  for  a  time  a  temperature  which 
would  parch  the  body  into  mummy  were 
it  divested  of  life.  iBakers  will  venture 
into  ovens  where  the  heat  is  considerably 
above  the  boiling  point.  Chantrey,  the 
sculptor,  entered  a  drying-kiln  where  the 
thermometer  indicated  350"*.  Chabert, 
the  fire-king,  plunged  into  an  atmosphere 
which  ranged  from  400°  to  600°.    Con- 


jurors, like  the  old  Spanish  Saludores^  the 
Italian  Lionetti,  the  English  Richardsons 
and  Powells,  have  earned  a  daring  liveli- 
hood by  their  salamandrine  feats;  and 
though  in  these  cases  impunity  was  gen- 
erally secured  by  artificial  preparations, 
yet  we  know  that  some  of  tneir  marvels, 
such  as  dipping  the  finger  into  molten 
lead,  may  be  accomplished  with  safety  by 
any  one  who  chooses  to  try  the  experiment, 
brs.  Blagdon  and  Fordyce  remained 
for  some  time  in  an  apartment  where  the 

flow  of  the  air  sufiiced  to  roast  eggs  and 
ress  steaks — drying  the  latter  indeed  so 
as  to  put  them  out  of  the  pale  of  mastica- 
tion ;  yet  the  blood  in  their  veins  was  not 
put  on  the  simmer.  Y'ou  would  have  ex- 
pected them  to  suffer  like  Master  Phaeton, 
when  "  nee  tantos  sustinet  sestus ;  fervent- 
esque  auras  velut  e  fomace  profundi,  ore 
trahit."  But  no,  their  breath  chilled 
their  nostrils  in  the  act  of  expiration  ;  it 
sank  the  mercury  in  the  themometer  sev- 
eral degrees ;  it  cooled  their  fingers  if 
directed  upon  them ;  and  this  it  did, 
though  the  atmosphere  around  them  acted 
like  a  sirocco  when  set  in  motion  ;  and 
though  a  fan,  instead  of  producing  a 
{)leasant  breeze,  would  have  compelled 
the  strongest-minded  lady  to  faint,  how- 
ever determined  her  nerves.  What  pro- 
tected these  fire-proof  men  ?  Simply, 
their  sudorific  glands.  The  sweat  poured 
down  their  frames,  and  if  any  of  our  dain- 
ty friends  had  stood  in  their  places,  they 
would  doubtless  have  been  ashamed  of 
the  pools  of  perspiration  which  were 
formed  on  the  floor. 

What  shall  we  say  then,  good  reader  ? 
Speaking  seriously,  and  looking  at  the 
question  from  a  mere  human  point  of  view, 
could  any  project  appear  more  hopeless, 
than  one  for  burning  fuel  in  a  soft  delicate 
fabnc  like  the  human  body — a  fabric  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  mere  fluids — a 
fabric  which  might  be  easily  scorched  by 
excess  of  heat  or  damaged  by  excess  of 
cold  ?  Does  it  not  seem  like  a  touch  of 
Quixotism  in  Nature,  to  design  a  stove 
with  flesh  for  its  walls,  veins  for  its  flues, 
[  skin  for  its  covering  ?  Yet  here,  we  have 
;  seen,  is  an  apparatus,  which,  as  if  by 
magic,  produces  a  steady  stream  of  heat 
— not  trickling  penuriously  from  its  foun- 
tains, but  flowing  on  day  and  night,  win- 
ter and  summer,  without  a  moment's  ces- 
sation from  January  to  December.  Carry 
this  splendid  machine  to  the  coldest  re- 
gions on  the  globe — set  it  up  in  a  scene 
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where  the  frosts  are  so  crushing:  that  na- 
ture seems  to  be  trampled  dead — still  it 
poui's  out  its  mysterious  supplies  with 
UTiabntod  profusion.  It  is  an  apparatus, 
too,  which  does  its  work  unwatched,  and 
in  a  great  measure  unaided.  The  very 
fuel  which  is  thrown  into  it  in  random 
heaps  is  intenially"  sifted  and  sorted,  so 
that  the  true  combustible  elements  are 
conveyed  to  their  place  and  applied  to 
their  duty  with  unerring  precision.  No 
hand  is  needed  to  trim  its  iires,  to  temper 
its  glow,  to  remove  its  ashes.  Smoke 
there  is  none,  spark  there  is  none,  flame 
there  is  none.  The  puhnonary  chimney 
is  never  clogged  with  human  grime.  All 
is  so  delicately  managed  that  the  fairest 
skin  is  neither  shiiveled  nor  blackened  by 
the  burnings  within.  Is  this  apparatus 
placed  in  circumstances  which  rob  it  too 
fast  of  its  caloric?  Then  the  appetite  be- 
comes clamorous  for  food,  and  in  satisfy, 
ing  its  demands  the  fleshy  stove  is  silently 


replenished.  Or,  are  we  placed  in  peril 
from  suberabnndant  warmth  ?  Then  the 
tiny  floodgates  of  perspiration  are  flung 
open,  and  the  surface  is  laid  under  water 
until  the  flres  within  are  reduced  to  their 
wonted  level.  Assiuled  on  the  one  hand 
by  heat,  the  body  resists  the  attack,  if 
resistance  be  possible,  until  the  store  of 
moisture  is  dissipated :  assailed  on  the 
other  by  cold,  it  keeps  the  enemy  at  bar 
until  the  hoarded  stock  of  fuel  ise3n>ended. 
Thus  protected,  thus  provisioned,  let  ns 
ask  whether  these  human  hearths  are  not 
entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  standing 
marvels  of  creation  ?  for  is  it  not  startling 
to  find  that,  let  the  climate  be  mild  or 
rigorous,  let  the  wind  blow  from  the  sul- 
try desert  or  come  loaded  with  polar  sleet, 
let  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  be  as 
violent  as  they  may  without  us,  there 
shall  still  be  a  calm,  unchanging,  undying 
summer  within  us  ? 


^1  9^    • 


From     the     London     Review. 


THE   TEUTONIC   TRIBES   IN   ENGLAND; 


OR  THE  GREAT  CRADLE  OP  ENGLISHMEN.* 


It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  realize  that 
state  of  things,  in  which  the  mere  ele- 
ments of  the  institutions  under  which  we 
live  were  floating  loosely,  or  just  begin- 
ning to  combine.  But  the  attempt  to  do 
so  will  be  attended  with  profit,  if  not  with 
complete  success.  The  present  character 
and  relations  of  England  naturally  give 
the  deejK'St  interest  to  the  scenes  and  eir- 


•  Tfie  Gtrmania  of  Tacitus.  wWi  Ethnological 
DissertatwHH  and  Sotts  By  R.  G.  LiTUam.  M.D., 
F.RS.,  etc.     London.     1851. 

Thtf.  Saxons  in  England.  A  History  of  thf 
English  C'»nmonweaUh  till  the  Period  of  Vie  Kfirman 
ConqutiL  By  JOaX  Kkmd^  M. A.|  otc  Two  vols. 
Londoo.     1849. 

Popular  Thles  from  the  Korse.  With  an  Intro- 
duetary  Essay.  By  Gjcome  Wilbbk  Da^^nt,  D.C.L. 
Kdinburgh.     1S59. 


cumstances  of  her  childhood.  In  an  eflTort 
to  call  up  these,  we  may  be  assisted,  peiv 
haps,  by  the  sympathy  of  race,  and  wiH 
accept  the  guidance  of  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
We  go  back  in  thought  to  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era ;  and  then,  pass- 
ing over  the  Xorth  Sea,  let  us  stem  the 
flood  of  old  Khenus,  till  we  come  to  the 
point  where  he  is  joined  by  the  serpentine 
Nfosella ;  (and  here,  leaving  onr  skiflT,  let 
us  land,  and,  turning  toward  the  north- 
east, strike  boldly  into  the  depths  of  the 
Hyrc^inian  Forest.  Now,  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  trees  which  seem  to  be  as  old 
as  the  world.  The  interwoven  bonghs 
shut  out  the  light  of  heaven.  Here  and 
there,  tlie  mingling  roots  rise  from  the 
e^rth,  and  form  arches  beneath  which  a 
troop  of  horsemen  might  pass.    On  a  line 
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of  very  large  and  beautifnl  oaks  may  be 
seeo,  sketched  on  the  bark,  some  curious 
figures  of  birds  and  beasts  with  Runic 
characters.  At  this  point  we  must  halt  a 
little.  This  is  the  outer  Hmit  of  the 
saored  mark  which  surrounds  the  settle- 
ment of  some  organized  community.  Be- 
fore we  proceed,  there  must  be  a  loud 
shout,  or  a  blast  on  our  horn,  as  a  token 
of  peace;  otherwise  we  may  be  struck 
down,  and  left  to  wither  in  the  wood.  It 
is  not  safe  to  slink  through  without  notice. 
This  is  declared  to  be  the  sacred  abode  of 
the  gods.  We  may  meet,  they  say,  with 
monsters  and  dragons ;  wood-spirits  may 
bewilder  and  decoy  us  to  death.  The 
fire-drake  may  come  out  of  his  fen.  Grin* 
dal  the  man-eater  may  catch  us ;  or  old 
Nicor  may  come  after  us  from  the  side  of 
the  forest-lake.  If  we  do  not  respect  the 
holiness  of  this  place,  we  are  accursed ; 
bat  if  it  be  honored,  we  shall  be  received 
in  peace.  Now,  let  us  pass  on.  The  vast 
hight  of  the  wood,  the  dark  secresy  of 
the  spot,  the  mysterious  unbroken  gloom, 
awaken  a  sense  of  some  present  divinity ; 
and  we  are  not  mistaken,  for  there  is  the 
broken  armor  of  some  vanquished  Roman, 
hung  up  by  the  victors  as  an  offering  to 
their  triumphant  god.  But  now,  the  light 
gleams  on  our  path,  and  we  come  at 
length  into  more  open  ground,  a  kind  of 
marshy  pasture :  this  may  be  called  the 
Folk-land,  where  the  people  have  right  of 
common  ;  and  here  are  herds  of  sheep, 
cattle,  and  swine.  A  little  further,  and, 
on  turning  a  hill,  there  is  a  scene  of  culti- 
vation, and  some  domestic  comfort.  All 
around,  within  the  ring-fence  of  forest  and 
marsh,  are  scattered  huts  and  cottages 
made  of  log  or  rough  timber,  and  whiten- 
ed with  chalk  or  clay.  About  and  be- 
tween the  little  dwellings  there  are  patches 
of  com  promising  a  harvest,  or  plots  of 
arable  land  on  which  laborers  are  at  work. 
There  are  some  women  occupied  in  liousc- 
wifery,  dressed  in  blue  linen  ;  their  short- 
sleeved  dresses  leaving  their  well-turned 
arms  and  necks  uncovered,  and  their  rud- 
dy or  auburn  hair  decently  twisted  up  to 
a  knot.  At  a  little  distance,  on  a  mound, 
whose  venerable  central  tree  and  sacred 
stones  mark  off  the  spot  from  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  town,  is  a  large  gaiherin^j  of 
men,  for  the  most  part  dressed  in  skins, 
either  tightly  fitted  or  clasped  at  the 
neck,  and  falling  loosely  over  the  person, 
variegated  with  dyed  spots,  and  orna- 
mented with  strips  of  fur.     Every  man  is 


armed  with  sword,  spear,  or  axe ;  and 
eveiy  left  arm  has  on  it  a  dark  round 
shield :  and  now,  a  clash  of  weapons  sig- 
nifies their  approval  of  what  is  proposed 
by  a  speaker,  who  seems  to  hold  the 
office  of  chief  or  king,  and  who  is  su])- 
ported  by  persons  whose  appearance  is 
that  of  priests.  The  men,  generally,  are 
large-bodied  and  well  formed,  fiim  look 
and  stem  blue  eyes,  except  hei-e  and 
there  a  brilliant  hazel.  A  family  likeness 
appears  to  pervade  the  whole ;  and  the 
entire  scene  gives  an  impression  of  com- 
pactness, order,  domestic  chastity,  and 
comfort;  a  little  advance  in  the  culti- 
vation of  peace,  with  most  watchful  readi- 
ness for  war.  But  where  are  we  ?  and 
who  are  these  ?  This  is  a  German  Mark, 
with  its  organized  tribe,  assembled  with 
their  priests  and  Graff  in  solemn  council ; 
and  these  warlike  agriculturists  and  herd- 
men,  gathered  in  the  midst  of  their  homes, 
are  our  Teutonic  forefathers ;  one  of  tlie 
many  families  of  that  race  from  which  we 
derive  our  distinctive  character  and  our 
dearest  rights. 

But  let  a  hundred  years  pass  away,  and 
then  we  suppose  ourselves  to  be  standiiig 
on  some  more  northern  point,  from  which 
we  command  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Cim- 
brian  Chersonesus,  now  known  as  Jut- 
land. Within  the  variegated  bays  which 
look  towards  the  Baltic,  there  are  many 
scattered  villages  of  low-roofed  huts;  and 
some  of  the  wooded  hills  are  crowned 
with  the  fastnesses  of  northern  chiefs.  On 
some  spots  groups  of  figures  may  be  ol>- 
served  in  rude  armor  closely  fitted  to  the 
body,  each  furnished  with  a  long  sword, 
or  axe,  or  heavy  mace.  Down  some  of 
the  valleys  which  wind  to  the  sea,  a  few 
horsemen  appear,  dashing  over  brake  and 
stream ;  each  small-headed  glossy  bay 
animal  expressing,  through  his  full  dark 
eyes  and  large  slit  nostrils,  his  sympathy 
with  his  fearless  rider.  But  let  us  cross 
the  penmsula,  and  survey  the  marshes  and 
sandy  shores  which  are  washed  by  the 
Northern  Sea ;  and  there  we  find  many 
lonely  or  clustered  homes,  occupying  por- 
tions of  cultivated  marsh,  or  little  green 
patches  amidst  the  sandy  plains,  or  stand- 
mg  between  the  salt-pools  which  dot  the 
low-lands.  These  hal>itations  are  peopled 
by  a  kind  of  amphil.ious  race,  the  primi- 
tive marines  of  Europe.  Armed  like  their 
brethren  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  they 
are  prepared  to  assist  them  in  invading 
the  fields  and  forests  of  Thuringia ;  while 
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they  can  leap  into  their  airy  ships,  and 
dart  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  Elbe,  or  from 
the  creeks  of  the  islands  which  stand  off 
the  sandy  shoals  of  the  coast,  fearlessly 
brave  the  storm,  and  laugh  at  the  breeze 
as  it  plays  with  their  flaxen  locks,  or 
whistles  beneath  the  nose-peak  of  their 
tight  little  helmets.  The  scene  before  us 
is  the  true  "  Old  England  ;"  and  the  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  bo  at  home  both  in  "  the 
battle  and  the  breeze,"  are  our  ancestors, 
the  Jutes  of  Jutland,  the  Angles  of  Eng- 
lan<l,  and  the  Saxons  of  Slcswic  Holstein. 
They  made  themselves  known  in  the  fifth 
century  as  the  gay  lAasters  of  the  Britan- 
nic sea.s.  Hides  sewn  together,  and 
stretched  on  a  frame  of  light  wood  or 
wicker-work,  formed  their  homes  on  the 
sea.  Every  man  could  be  rower  or  cap- 
tain, just  as  the  case  demanded.  They 
became  expert  under  mutual  instruction ; 
and  were  ready  for  any  call,  either  as 
leaders  or  privates,  seamen  or  soldiers: 
ever  on  the  alert,  they  were  a  match  for 
the  most  vigilant  and  courageous  ;  and 
whether  they  attempted  a  surpiise,  or 
tracked  the  fugitive,  or  retreated  before 
supci-ior  force,  their  designs  were  sooner 
or  later  fulfilled.  Danger  was  despised. 
Shipwreck  became  a  mere  inconvenience. 
They  appeared  to  be  as  familiar  with  hid- 
den rocks  and  shoals  as  they  were  with 
the  open  billows.  Their  confidence  gather- 
ed with  a  storm ;  and  they  gloried  in  the 
tempest,  because  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  unexpected  descent  on  the 
shores  which  they  had  marked  for  in- 
vasion. They  formed  the  fiimily  type  of 
those  who  in  after  years  manned  the 
"  wooden  walls  of  old  England."  Like 
their  relatives,  the  Northmen  of  a  some- 
what later  day,  they  were  "sea-kings." 
Their  passion  for  a  maritime  life  was  pe- 
culiar to  their  race  ;  and  the  early  settle- 
ment of  such  families  on  this  Island  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  that 
nautical  taste  and  disposition  which  now 
make  up  so  distinctive  a  part  of  Eng- 
lish character.  Tlie  Saxon  who  managed 
his  ceol  during  the  fiflh  century,  was  at 
once  the  hardy  parent  and  rough  model 
of  the  English  tar.  And  when  we  watch 
the  movements  of  those  compact  military 
households,  which  in  the  tliird  century 
were  the  terror  of  Gaul,  and  a  match  for 
the  legions  of  Rome  ;  who,  though  small 
in  number,  swept  back  the  tide  of  Scotch 
and  Pictish  invasion  in  Britain ;  who  to- 
day would  measure  out  their  allotments 


of  land,  and  to-morrow  hew  their  way 
with  sharp  axes  and  long  swords  into 
further  scenes  of  conquest ;  who,  by  turns, 
cultivated  their  Marks,  and  drove  back 
Kelts  on  the  one  side,  and  Danes  on  tbe 
other,  until  they  had  fixed  themselves  as 
the  lords  of  English  soil ;  we  have  before 
us  the  early  models  and  ancestry  of  the 
troops  who  in  more  modern  times  have  bch 
come  most  remarkable  for  steady  push  and 
passive  courage. 

To  inquire  for  the  original  seat  of  thn 
race,  or  to  attempt  to  track  their  foot- 
steps or  their  line  of  emigration,  formeily 
involved  a  speedy  passage  into  the  region 
of  mere  conjecture,  where,  groping  like 
one  who  can  only  '^  see  men  as  trees  walk- 
ing," we  were  content  at  last  to  take  tbe 
hand  of  such  guides  as  Herodotus  or 
Strabo.  They  beguiled  us  with  stories 
about  what  Greek  authors  had  said  of  the 
Scythians ;  or  of  wliat  the  older  g60gra> 
phers  revealed  of  the  lands  beyond  the 
Euxine,  the  Danube,  and  Adriatic  Sea» 
where  the  Hyperboreans^  SaitramaUej  and 
Arimaapians  were  found  ;  or  with  takss 
about  the  Messagetm  and  Sacm  beyond 
the  Caspian,  or  the  Oermanii  in  Persia, 
where  we  brought  ourselves  to  believe  we 
came  upon  the  primitive  home  of  the 
Sakai'Suna^  or  the  sons  of  the  Sakaif  hi 
the  rich  district  of  Sakasina.  And  yet 
even  then,  perhaps,  our  faith  was  scarcely 
proof  against  Higden's  curious  etymology: 
"  Men  of  that  cowntree,"  he  says,  **  ben 
more  lyghter  and  stronger  on  the  sea  than 
other  scommers  and  theeves  of  the  sea, 
and  pursue  thcyr  enemyes  full  harde  both 
by  water  and  by  londe,  and  ben  called 
Saxones  of  Saxum^  that  is,  a  stone,  for 
they  ben  as  harde  as  stones,  and  uneasy 
to  fare  with !"  When,  at  a  later  day,  the 
literature  of  thesEast  was  partially  opened 
by  the  great  leaders  in  Oriental  research, 
we  thought  our  ancestors  were  fonnd 
among  the  Sakas,  who,  with  the  JovofUM, 
JPahlavas^  Chinas^  and  others,  are  placed 
by  the  Laws  of  Menu  among  the  races  of 
the  Cshatn/as^  or  soldier-class,  which, 
'^  b^  their  omission  of  holy  rites,  and  by 
seemg  no  Brahmins,  have  gradually  sonK 
among  men  to  the  lowest  of  the  foar 
classes."  Nor  have  we  been  unwilling  to 
think  that  the  name  Sakas  might  have 
some  reference  to  their  sacred  origin  and 
early  wandering  from  the  family  seat :  as 
the  celebrated  G6tama  Budha  was  called 
Sakya  because  of  his  purity  and  mendicaot 
life  ;  while  his  disciples  were  soon  known 
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as  the  sons  of  Sakya'.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  master  spirits  whose  magic  power 
has  drawn  forth  the  long-vailed  mysteries 
of  hnmaD  language,  a  more  certain  clue  is 
now  afforded  us  to  the  earlier  relations 
and  wanderings  of  our  forefathers.  Where 
history  fails,  philology  comes  to  our  aid, 
and  teaches  us  to  read  with  comparative 
ease  the  records  of  our  early  kindred, 
and  the  tales  of  our  fathers'  dispersion. 
Under  her  guidance  we  trace  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  with  the  other  branches  of  the 
Grermanic  family,  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend, 
the  direct  lather  of  the  modem  Persian. 
The  Persic,  more  than  any  other  of  the 
Asiatic  tongues,  seems  to  be  closely  allied 
to  the  Teutonic  group ;  indeed,  it  appears 
to  form  the  base  of  their  etymology.  If 
the  radical  words  of  the  Persic  be  esti- 
mated at  twelve  thousand,  not  less,  per- 
haps, than  four  thousand  of  these  are  to 
he  found,  with  more  or  less  of  change,  in 
the  Germanic  dialects;  while  a  stnking 
conformity  prevails  as  to  inflection.  The 
l^i^gi^g^  o^  modem  Europe  may  at 
the  same  time  owe  something  to  ancient 
Armenia ;  and  the  presence  of  Hebrew 
roots  might  indicate  an  old  connection  be- 
tween the  western  emigrants  and  those 
whom  Assyrian  power  once  transplanted 
from  Samaria  to  "  the  rivers  of  Gozan  and 
the  cities  of  the  Medes."  "  The  close  re- 
lation of  the  German  language  with  the 
Persian,"  as  Schlegel  remarks, "  distinctly 
indicates  the  point  at  which  that  branch 
separated  from  its  parent  stem ;  and  the 
numerous  radical  words  common  both  to 
tiie  Teutonic  and  Turkish  languages  may 
afford  indications  of  the  migratory  path 
which  the  former  people  pursued,  and 
which  is  proved  by  other  and  historical 
evidence  to  have  followed  the  direction  of 
the  river  Gihon  or  Araxes,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  bearing  con- 
stantly towards  the  north-west."  A  few 
scattered  remains  of  their  speech  still 
linger  on  their  line  of  movement  —  in  the 
Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Caspian;  and  ^Hho  mixed 
construction  of  the  dialects  now  used  in 
those  districts  marks  them  as  links  filling 
up  the  space  which  intervenes  between 
the  Indian  and  Persian  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Germanic  families  on  the  other." 
Where  then  was  the  real  starting-point, 
the  ^eat  source  of  this  emigration  ?  The 
double  alliance  of  our  western  languages 
with  the  Persian  and  the  Sanscrit  might 
incline  us  to  hesitate  between  Persia  and 


Hindostan ;  were  it  not  that  by  very  an- 
cient Brahminical  laws  migration  from 
India  was  forbidden,  and  that  the  conti- 
nent was  subdued  at  an  early  period  by  a 
superior  race  who  came  down  mto  it  from 
the  north-west.  Persia,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  nearest  to  the  cradle  of  nations. 
The  Plain  of  Iran  was  the  home  from 
whence  the  first  pilgrim-multitudes  moved 
off,  some  to  the  west,  and  some  to  the 
east.  But  when  each  later  "  wandering 
of  the  nations"  began,  or  in  w'hat  order 
they  followed,  who  can  say  ?  What  kin- 
dled up  their  desire  for  change,  or  what 
impulses  hastened  their  steps,  there  is  no 
certain  voice  to  tell  us.  The  languages  of 
Europe,  however,  like  tidal  wave-marks 
on  the  soil,  show  that  the  successive  floods 
of  human  life  came  with  the  greatest  ra- 
pidity and  force  over  the  north-west. 
Into  this  great  basin  Kelts,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Teutons,  and  Sclavonians  came  roll- 
ing on,  bearing  the  precious  materials 
for  future  civilization  and  moral  power. 
There  were  ages  of  repeated  shifting. 
Changes  passed  over  the  state  and  posi- 
tion of  tribes.  For  many  generations 
they  would  move  hither  and  thither  under 
the  pressure  of  various  circumstances. 
Names  came  up  and  vanished.  States 
were  formed  and  swept  away.  Wars, 
and  seditions,  and  conquests  would  mark 
the  years  of  discipline,  during  which  the 
western  tribes  were  learning  to  become 
the  rulers  of  history,  the  patterns  of 
healthy  social  action,  the  teachers  of 
science  and  practical  philosophy,  and  the 
commercial  and  religious  harmonizcrs  of 
the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emi- 
grants who  had  taken  an  eastern  turn 
from  the  common  starting-point,  crossed 
the  old  Eastern  Caucasus,  and,  rushing 
through  the  passes  of  Affghanistan,  and 
over  the  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  seized 
upon  the  fruitful  plains  of  India. 

Never  were  the  character  and  destiny 
of  these  two  kindred  branches  of  early 
emigration  sketched  in  a  single  page  with 
more  vigor  and  beauty  than  by  Mr.  Da- 
sent,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  translations 
from  the  Norse : 

"  The  western  wanderers,"  he  says,  "  though 
by  nature  tough  and  enduring,  have  not  been 
obstinate  and  self-willed ;  they  have  been  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  nations,  and  particu- 
larly from  their  elder  brothers  whom  they  left 
behind,  by  their  common-sense,  by  their  power 
of  adapting  themselves  to  all  circumstances,  and 
by  making  the  best  of  their  position ;  above  all. 
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they  have  been  teachable,  ready  to  receive  im- 
pressions from  without,  and,  when  received,  to 
develop  them.  Their  lot  is  that  of  the  younger 
brother,  who,  like  the  younger  brother  whom 
we  meet  so  often  in  these  Popular  TaUti^  went 
out  into  the  world  with  nothing  but  his  good 
heart  and  Ood^s  blessing  to  guide  him  ;  and 
now  has  come  to  all  honor  and  fortune,  and  to 
be  a  king  ruling  over  the  world.  He  went  out 
and  did.  Let  us  see  now  what  became  of  the 
elder  brother,  who  staid  at  home  some  time 
alter  his  brother  went  out,  and  then  only  made 
a  short  journey.  Having  driven  out  the  few 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  India  with  little  effort, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
soutliern  Aryans  gladly  established  themselves 
all  over  the  peninsula ;  and  then,  in  calm  pos- 
session of  a  world  of  their  own,  undisturbed  by 
conquest  from  without,  and  accepting  with 
a]»utliy  any  change  of  dynasty  among  their 
rulers,  ignorant  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the 
future,  they  sat  down  once  for  all  and  thought 
— thought  not  of  what  they  had  to  do  here,  that 
sturn  lesson  of  every-day  life  from  which  neither 
men  nor  nations  can  escape  if  they  are  to  live 
with  their  fellows,  but  how  they  could  abstract 
themselves  entirely  from  their  present  existence, 
and  immerse  themselves  wholly  in  dreamy 
speculations  on  the  future.  Whatever  they 
may  have  been  during  their  short  migratitm 
and  subsequent  settlement,  it  is  certain  that 
th'*y  appear  in  the  Vidas  —  perhaps  the  earliest 
collection  which  the  world  possesses — as  a  na- 
tion of  philosophers.  ....  In  this  passive,  ab- 
stnict,  nn progressive  state,  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  Stiifened  into  c:istes,  and  tongue- 
tied  and  hand-tied  by  absurd  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies, they  were  heard  of  in  dim  legends  by 
Herodotus  ;  they  were  seen  by  Alexander  when 
t  i:it  l>old  spirit  pushed  his  phalanx  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  known  world ;  they  trafficked  with 
imperial  iiome  and  the  later  Empire ;  they  were 
a;;uin  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  became  fabulous 
in  the  .Middle  Age ;  they  were  re-discovered  by 
the  Portuguese ;  they  have  been  alternately 
])eueeful  subjects  and  desperate  rebels  to  us 
English ;  but  they  have  been  still  the  same  im- 
movable and  unprogressive  philosophers,  though 
akin  to  Europe  all  the  while ;  and  though  the 
lli^jhlander,  who  drives  his  bayonet  through 
tlie  heart  of  a  high-caste  Sepoy  mutineer,  little 
knows  that  his  p:ile  features  and  sandy  hair,  and 
tliat  dusk  face  with  its  raven  locks,  both  came 
from  a  «!ommon  ancestor  away  in  Central  Asia, 
many  centuries  ago." 

Next  to  thoir  language,  the  mythology 
of  nations  aftords  the  most  interesting  and 
instructive  evidence  of  original  kindred. 
Language,  perhaps,  opens  the  most  im- 
pressive views  of  that  swelling  energy  of 
thought,  that  fresh  activity,  quick  discern- 
ment, and  rich  contrivance  and  invention, 
which  would  distinguish  a  race  while  yet 
entire  in  ii s  fi i-st  home,  and  ere  the  early 
spiings  of  tliought  or  action  have  been 


weakened  or  spent ;  but  mythology  gives 
us  a  curious  insight  into  the  silent  efforts 
of  scattered  and  wandering  branches  of 
the  great  househohl  to  retain  some  rem- 
nants at  least  of  that  primeval  iaith  whiioh 
had  hallowed  the  home  of  their  &ther8. 
Nor  can  we  pick  up  the  fragmentary  relics 
which  we  find  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
human  migration,  and  compare  them, 
without  finding  pleasure  in  making  them 
fit  to  each  other  as  parts  of  the  same 
original  creed.  The  visions  of  Tcutonib 
heathendom  are  comparatively  dim ;  but 
their  floating  forms,  when  carefVdly 
watched,  are  seen  to  melt  into  shapes  of 
Eastern  fashion,  an<1  to  claim  an  affinity 
with  the  more  elaborate  imagery  with 
which  Oriental  w-anderers  adorned  and 
concealed  the  first  principles  of  revealed 
truth.  Much  of  the  mythology  held 
sacred  by  the  German  tribes  who  peopled 
this  island,  must  be  sought  for  now  in 
popular  tales  and  legends;  those  things 
that  were  so  dear  to  our  childhood,  bat 
which,  nowadays,  we  think  ourselves  too 
far  advanced  in  manhood  to  love  and 
cherish.  I^et  it  not  bo  thought,  however, 
that  our  old  nursery  tales  are  mere  fool- 
eries to  charm  or  awe  the  infantile  thinker. 
Many  of  them  have  a  meaning  which  the 
philosopher  should  gladly  record;  and 
beneath  the  surface  of  what  lias  been  all 
but  banished  from  our  juvenile  literature 
as  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age,  there 
is  a  science  which  may  help  us  to  "  look 
to  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  wo  were 
digged,"  or  to  examine  our  family  connec- 
tion with  far-ofiT  |K)pulations,  until  the  tme 
old  feeling  of  kindred  becomes  warm 
enoucrh  to  aid  us  in  the  exercise  of  Christ- 
ian  love  and  duty.  Who,  even  among 
the  oldest  of  us,  but  must  recall  with 
ple:isure  the  glowing  delight  with  which 
his  young  soul  used  to  revel  amidst  the 
magic  scenes  of  our  old-fiishioncd  nursery 
tales  or  the  legends  of  our  native  place  f 
The  cliarm  and  power  of  these  are  still 
unrivaled.  Perhajxs,  this  indic-ates  an 
analogy  between  our  individual  youth 
and  the  first  age  of  a  people.  The  one 
has  sympathy  with  tiie  other ;  and  there- 
fore the  mytiiic  creations  of  young,  fresh, 
and  sensitive  races  aiford  distinctive  en- 
joy mtjnt  to  the  new-bom  but  deep  in- 
stincts of  the  boy.  But  our  attention  is 
now  drawn  to  our  native  mvths  and 
stories  as  they  show  the  marks  and  tokens 
of  the  fatherland,  or  parent  stock,  of  the 
tribes  who  brought  them  through  all  the 
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Tanderings  of  tbeir  national  childhood  as  I 
a  portion  of  tbeir  inheritance,  and  have 
now  left  them  to  be  encased  and  studied  j 
hy  a  matnrer  age.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Dasent  for  enlarged  means  of  identi- , 
tying  the  legends  ofTeutonic  heathendom 
vhh  those  of  the  prolific  East  from  which 
the  earliest  rersions  sprang.  By  making 
OS  fitmiliar  with  the  Norse  tales,  which 
are  atUl  on  the  lips  of  those  who  represent 
the  northern  kindred  of  our  Saxon  pro- 
genitors, he  has  augmented  our  store  of 
material,  and,  indeed,  has  confirmed  ua  in 
the  belief  that  the  groundwork  of  the  old 
popular  narratives  both  of  Europe  and 
Ana  ia  one  and  the  same ;  that  they  were  , 
alt  learnt  in  the  same  nursery,  and  used  to 
be  told  there  lone,  long  before  time  had 
so  changed  the  children's  sneech,  that  the 
story  with  which  all  would  be  familiar 
came  to  be  rehearsed  by  one  in  a  dialect 
which  none  of  the  others  could  under- 
stand. To  quote  from  the  translator's 
beaatjjul  p^es : 

"  The  t&les  form  in  bet  another  link  in  the 
ctua  of  evidence  of  &  common  origin  between 
tiie  East  and  West;  and  even  the  obstinate  ad- 
berenta  of  the  old  classical  theory,  according  to 
which  all  resemblances  were  set  down  to  sheer 
copjing  from  Greek  or  Latin  patterns,  are  now 
(greed  to  confess,  not  only  that  there  was  no 
Bocb  wholesale  copying  at  all,  but  that,  in  many 
ranrrr,  the  despiswl  vemacular  tongues  have 
preserved  the  various  traditions  far  more  faith- 
fully than  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  ■  ■  ■ 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  vnth  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  of  these  tales,  that  ther  were 
oommon,  in  serm  at  least,  to  the  Aryan  tribes  be- 
Ibn  their  migration.  We  find  traces  of  them  in 
the  traditionaof  the  eastern  Aryans,  and  we  find 
them  developed  in  a  hundred  forms  and  shapes 
inereryoneof  the  nations  into  which  the  western 
Aryans  have  shaped  themselves  in  the  course 
of  ages.  We  are  led,  therefore,  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  traditions  are  as  much 
a  portion  of  the  common  inheritance  of  our  an- 
eeetor^  as  their  language  unquestionably  is; 
and  that  they  form,  along  with  that  langiiage,  a 
donble  chain  of  evidence  which  proves  their 
Eastern  ori^n.  If  we  are  to  seek  for  a  simile 
or  an  analog;,  as  to  the  relative  position  of 
these  tales  and  traditions,  and  to  the  mutual  re- 
■emblanccfl  which  exist  between  them,  as  the 
■eveial  branches  of  our  race  have  developed 
(faem  from  the  common  stock,  we  may  find  it 
in  aotnething  which  will  come  home  to  every 
readsr  as  be  looks  round  the  domestic  hearth, 
if  he  should  he  so  happy  as  to  have  one.  They 
•n  lik^  as  sisters  of  one  house  are  like.  They 
ban  what  would  be  called  a  strong  ftunily  Uke- 
MM ;  but  besides  this  likeness,  which  they  owe 
to  biher  or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be,  they 
hm  each  tilrir  peculiarifies  of  fhrm,  and  eyes, 
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and  foce,  and,  still  more,  their  difierencee  of  in- 
lellect  and  mind.  This  may  be  dark,  that  fiur ; 
this  may  have  gray  eyes,  that  black  ;  this  may 
be  open  and  graceful,  that  reserved  and  close; 
this  you  may  love,  that  you  can  take  no  interest 
in.  One  may  be  bashfiil,  another  winning,  a 
third  worth  knowing,  and  yet  hard  to  know. 
They  are  so  like  and  so  unlike.  At  first  it  may 
be,  as  an  old  English  writer  beautifully  eipresscs 
it,  '  their  father  hath  writ  them  as  his  own 
little  st«ry ;'  but  as  they  grow  up,  they  throw 
ofi'the  copy,  educate  themselves  for  good  or  ill, 
tnd  finally  assume  new  forms  of  feeling  and  fea- 
ture under  an  original  development  of  their  own." 

We  scarcely  know  which  to  jidmire 
most,  the  pure  bright  naturalness  of  Mr. 
Dasent's  translation,  or  the  fresh  English 
style  of  his  thoughtful  and  suggestive  In- 
troduction. We  have  had  many  a  refresh- 
ing laugh  over  the  Norse  tales ;  and,  in 
spite  of  attempts  at  philosophy,  have  felt 
ourselves  young  again,  as  the  fairy  dreams 
of  boyhood  came  around  us,  peopled  with 
BO  many  dear  and  familiar  features. 
Thanks  to  the  author  who  has  courage  to 
cheer  the  few  who  arc  sometimes  parched 
and  weary  amidst  cotton-dust,  hot  steam, 
and  what  not. 

Nor  will  the  lover  of  our  native  tongue 
fail  to  be  grateful  to  one  who  has  suc- 
cessfully shown  that  deep  philosophical 
thought  and  the  results  of  critical  research 
may  be  expressed  in  clear,  chaste,  and 
graceful  English.  The  instructive  chap- 
ters on  Saxon  heathendom,  in  Mr.  Kem- 
ble's  volumes,  furnish  additional  evidence 
as  to  the  original  identity  of  Eastern  and 
Western  myths.  We  can  trace  the  in- 
fluence of  climate  and  other  circumstances 
in  the  varied  shaping  of  the  traditions; 
and  here  and  there  we  may  detect  the 
coarse  and  disagreeable  images  which  the 
gross  and  fanatical  zeal  of  missionary 
monks  forced  into  combination  with  the 
earlier  legends ;  yet  we  can  not  wander 
;  amidst  the  rains  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Pan- 
I  theon,  especially  when  it  is  seen  in  the 
light  of  old  Norse  theology,  without  re- 
I  cognizing  the  kith  and  km,  not  only  of 
I  those  forms  which  once  peopled  the  sacred 
I  abodes  of  Greece  and  Ilome,  but  also  of 
.  the  dreamy  groups  which  still  float  in  the 
glowing  atmosphere  of  Hindostan.  The 
^adows  vary  a  little  as  we  shift  our  point 
of  sight ;  but  in  every  aspect  they  dimly 
reveal  some  remaining  element  of  a  great 
primeval  futh.  Other  proo&  of  the  iamily 
relation  between  East  and  West  are  oon- 
tjnuously  suggested  by  Mr.  Kemblet 
pages.     And  as  Saxon  institutions  are 
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brought  up  before  us^  restored  by  his 
magic  touch,  from  amidst  the  crumbling 
memorials  of  pre-Norman  times,  or  as  the 
interpretation  of  some  ancient  law  is  made 
to  throw  light  upon  the  social  condition 
of  the  early  Teuton  settlers  in  England, 
our  thoughts  are  ever  and  anon  carried 
to  the  East,  and  memory  produces  some 
answering  clause  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu, 
or  some  Indian  customs  which  remain  un- 
cliangcd  through  all  changes,  and  yet 
stand  like  fossils  in  the  rock  to  indicate 
tlie  family  relations  of  a  former  age.  It 
might  be  supposed,  for  instance,  that 
when  the  Teutons  entered  on  the  soil, 
and  each  family  or  tribe  drew  around  its 
Bottlement  the  sacred  "  mark,"  and  fixed 
the  hallowed  signs,  the  "stone,"  or 
"  mound,"  or  remarkable  tree,  either  ash, 
beech,  thorn,  lime,  or  "marked  oak," 
they  still  felt  the  influence  of  the  old 
Eastern  precept  concerning  "the  large 
public  trees,"  and  piously  obeyed  the 
command  recorded  by  Menu :  "  When 
boundaries  first  are  established,  let  strong 
trees  be  planted  in  them,  vaUis^  pippalasy 
pilams^  s^das^  or  tdlas^  or  such  trees  as 
abound  in  milk.  .  .  .  Or  mounds  of 
earth  should  be  raised,  or  large  pieces  of 
stone.  .  .  .  By  such  marks  the  judge 
may  ascertain  the  limits."  The  Saxon 
regulations  as  to  folc-land  and  pasture,  as 
well  as  the  custom  respecting  margins  of 
p!opei*ty  or  space  for  eaves,  might  remind 
us,  too,  of  sentences  in  the  same  Oriental 
code,  providing  that  "  on  all  sides  of  a 
village,  or  small  town,  a  space  ha  left  for 
pasture,  a  breadth  either  of  four  hundred 
cubits,  or  three  casts  of  a  large  stick ;  and 
three  times  that  space  around  a  city  or 
considerable  town."  An  intelligent  reader 
of  77ie  Saxons  in  England  will  think  per- 
haps of  Sir  C.  T.  Metcalf^s  description  of 
villaixe  communities  in  India,  and  of 
Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone's  sketch  of  their 
growth  and  constitution,  while  he  re- 
freshes himself  with  pictures  from  the  real 
life  of  early  German  settlers  in  this  island. 
Nor  could  we  fiiil  to  observe  how  curiously 
Mr.  Kemblc's  enumeration  of  the  seven 
classes  of  slaves  among  the  Saxons  answers 
to  a  legal  statement  m  Menu.  The  class 
of  serfs,  says  the  English  writer,  was  com- 
posed of  "  serfs  by  the  fortunes  of  war, 
by  marriage,  by  settlement,  by  voluntary 
surrender,  by  crime,  by  superior  legal 
power,  and  by  illegal  power  of  injustice." 
The  eastern  authority  afSrms:  "There 
ar^  servants  of  seven  sorts;   one  made 


captive  under  a  standard  or  in  battle ;  one 
maintained  on  consideration  of  service ; 
one  bom  of  a  female  slave  in  the  house ; 
one  sold,  or  given,  or  inherited  from  an- 
cestors ;  and  one  enslaved  by  way  of  pun- 
ishment on  his  inability  to  pay  a  large  fine." 
The  emigrant  families,  who  had  gone 
off  right  and  left,  "were  long  divided.  At 
length,  however,  the  descendants  of  the 
younger  branch  found  their  way  around 
to  the  land  where  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  dispersion  had  settled.  There  was  a 
meeting,  and  a  feud,  terrible  for  a  time, 
as  family  feuds  too  often  are  ;  but  now,  a 
lady  from  the  royal  line  of  the  Western 
Islanders  holds  her  scepter  over  the  scene 
of  strife,  and  illustrates  the  beautiful  title 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman,  Fh'eothowtbbe^ 
"  the  weaver  of  peace."  We  are  led  to 
recur  again  for  a  moment  to  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  East,  which  may  throw  some 
light  upon  the  first  movements  of  the 
German  race  towards  the  north-west,  when 
they  started,  as  we  suppose,  from  a  point 
somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Pei^sia.  A 
veneration  for  the  north,  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  its  glory,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
among  eastern  minds.  This  was  not  a 
mere  circumstance,  but  a  favorite  idea  or 
cherished  feeHng.  It  Ls  constantly  show- 
ing itself  in  their  poetical  creations,  and 
appears  to  be  interwoven,  in  many  cases, 
into  their  sacred  literature.  We  might 
be  inclined  to  infer,  that  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  German  families  in  that  di- 
rection resulted,  not  so  much  from  the 
impulse  of  necessity,  as  from  the  influence 
of  the  traditions  and  doctrines  which 
they  fostered  and  revered  as  divine.  On 
this  subject,  however,  we  can  only  specu- 
late at  present.  Whatever  the  motive 
under  which  their  migration  began,  they 
appear  to  have  parsed  out  of  Asia  into 
Europe  over  the  Kimmerian  Bosphorua, 
north  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  six  hundred 
and  eighty  years  before  Christ.  Hero- 
dotus records  their  attack  on  the  Kimme- 
rians  about  that  period.  In  the  old 
historian^s  own  time,  just  four  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
they  were  on  the  Danube,  and  were  mov- 
ing towards  the  south.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  their  victorious  arms  against  the  Ro- 
mans one  hundred  and  thirteen  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Sixty-three  years  later,  in 
Caesar's  time,  they  were  known  as  Ger- 
mans, and  had  established  themselves  so 
far  to  the  west  as  to  oblige  the  Gaulish 
tribes  to  withdraw  from  the  eastern  banks 
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of  the  Rhine.  The  Saxons  were  as  far 
west  as  the  Elbe  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
from  that  time,  they  united  with  the 
Franks  against  the  Romans ;  while  in  the 
fifth  century  they  were  peopling  the 
region  of  the  Elbe  in  connection  with  the 
Angles  and  Jutes.  It  would  seem  that 
for  some  years  before  Cassar's  descent  on 
Britain,  an  active  intercourse  had  been 
kept  up  between  the  western  districts  of 
Gaul  and  our  southern  and  eastern  shores. 
The  first  landing  of  the  Roman  invader 
was,  perhaps,  the  result  of  his  discovery, 
that  his  Gallic  foes  sometimes  recruited 
their  strength  by  the  aid  of  their  Biitish 
kinsmen  and  allies ;  while  the  plan  of  his 
hostile  visit  was  probably  formed  on  the 
information  gathered  on  the  coast  from 
those  who  were  commercially  related  to 
the  markets  of  Britain.  When  Roman 
power  was  established  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  the  ancient  bonds  would  be 
renewed,  and  there  would  be  a  growing 
familiarity  of  communication.  During  the 
Augustan  age,  the  exports  from  this  island 
must  have  been  respectable  in  variety  and 
value.  In  Nero's  time,  London,  though 
not  a  colony,  was  noted  as  a  commercial 
station;  and  was,  perhaps,  the  chief  at- 
traction to  the  merchants  of  Gaul.  While 
this  fiiendly  relation  was  maintained  across 
the  Channel,  it  may  be  supposed  that,  as 
the  German  tribes  advanced  along  the 
valleys  of  the  Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the 
Rhine,  some  of  them  would  find  their  way 
to  the  British  shores.  Indeed,  Caesar's 
allusion  to  emigration  from  the  Continent, 
Ptolemy's  notice  of  the  Chauci  as  having 
reached  Ireland,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Welsh  Triads  as  to  the  Coritavi  who  came 
to  Britain  from  a  Teutonic  marshland,  all 
go  to  render  the  supposition  more  pro- 
bable. It  is  well  known  that  the  Roii\an 
Emperors  recruited  their  legions  irom 
among  Germanic  tribes ;  and  they  may 
have  seen  that  their  safer  policy  would  be 
to  billet  their  Teutonic  ranks  on  the  fertile 
valleys  of  this  island  rather  than  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Marcus  Antoni- 
nus drafted  crowds  of  Germans  to  Britain. 
When  Constantine  was  elected  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  his  supporters  included 
Erocus,  an  Alemannic  King,  who  had 
accompanied  his  father  from  Germany. 
And  still  later,  there  was  an  auxiliary 
force  of  Germans  serving  with  the  legions 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  this,  there 
k  the  remarkable  fiict,  that  among  the 


Roman  officers  here,  there  was  the 
"  count  or  lord  of  the  Saxon  shore."  His 
jurisdiction  extended  from  a  point  near 
the  present  Portsmouth  to  Wells  in  Nor- 
folk; and  under  him  were  various  civil 
and  military  establishments  fixed  along 
that  range  of  coast.  Now  as  the  term 
"  Saxon  shore"  was  applied  to  that  district 
on  the  Continent  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Saxon  confederacy,  we  may  take  it  in 
much  the  same  sense  with  respect  to  this 
island.  It  would  refer  then  to  that  part 
on  which  Saxons  had  settled.  The  facts 
thus  enumerated  go  to  show  that  long 
previous  to  the  fifth  centuiy  there  had 
been  some  admixture  of  Germans  in  the 
population  of  this  country.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  a  considerable  movement 
took  place  among  the  tribes  that  peopled 
the  western  coasts  of  Germany  and  the 
islands  of  the  Baltic.  Whether  they  were 
disturbed  by  the  inroads  of  restless  neigh- 
bors from  behind,  or  agitated  by  the 
difficulties  of  increasing  population,  or 
moved  by  a  rising  spirit  of  adventui-e,  it 
is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  a  great  emigra- 
tion began,  and  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  new  settle- 
ments. Britain  at  that  time  was  fertile 
and  defenseless ;  rich  with  the  fruits  of  a 
long  peace ;  but  abandoned  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  ill  prepared  for  self-defense. 
Nothing  could  be  more  inviting  to  the 
swarms  of  hardy  adventurers  who  now 
pressed  toward  her  shores;  and,  disor- 
ganized, enervated,  and  so  far  disarmed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  a  very  spirited  or  stub- 
bom  resistance,  her  soil  was  soon  occupied 
by  those  who  made  up  the  successive  ex- 
peditions which  legend  has  associated 
with  such  names  as  Hengist,  Horsa,  Ella, 
Ossa,  and  Cerdic.  The  new-comers  were 
not  likelv  to  find  land  vacant  for  their 
occupation  among  the  Saxons  who  had 
previously  settled  on  the  coast ;  but  they 
might  secure  the  cooperation  of  their 
kindred  in  driving  the  British  from  the 
interior  fields.  There  would  be  many 
skirmishes ;  and  sometimes  victory  might 
be  dearly  bought  on  the  side  of  the 
Teutons;  but  they  steadily  advanced 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  south  to 
north,  until  the  unfortunate  people  who  had 
called  the  land  their  own,  were  driven  to 
the  barren  extremities  of  the  country,  or 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  mingling  with 
the  fierce  strangers  in  any  canacity  which 
the  conquerors  might  demana. 
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THOUGHTS   ON   MODERN   ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 


We  live  in  a  literary  age.  If  books  are 
deficient  in  this  nineteenth  century,  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
plethora  of  books.  They  are  to  us  as  the 
jungle  is  to  our  Indian  soldiers.  We 
struggle  through  life  waist-deep  in  them. 
We  gasp,  we  faint  under  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  intellect  that  are  pressed  upon 
us  with  a  fiital  liberality.  To  be  sure  this 
is  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  How  our  an- 
cestors in  the  last  century  managed  to 
exist,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive. 
For  in  those  days  books — taking  the  term 
in  the  popular  sense  —  were  few  indeed. 
Ponderous  dictionaries,  scientific  books, 
scholastic  books  there  were  in  plenty. 
But  books  such  as  one  could  read  —  new 
books  —  three- volume  books,  magazines, 
travels,  "charming"  fashionable  novels, 
green  and  yellow  "  monthlies"  —  where 
were  they  ?  A  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  was  born  in  the  sprightly  soul  of  Dick 
Steele  the  great  "periodical"  idea,  and 
the  result  was  the  TcUler  and  Spectator^ 
and  the  rest  of  that  respectable  and  lauda- 
ble tribe.  But  only  fimcy  a  public  com- 
pelled to  slake  its  thirst  for  light  literature 
m  the  polished  dullness  and  prim  pleasant- 
ries of  Addison  and  Steele,  and  to  swal- 
low diurnal  doses  of  morality  disguised  in 
little  histories  about  Florinda  and  her  lap- 
dog  or  Chloe  and  her  fan.  We,  who  lux- 
uriate in  a  copious  stream  of  journals  and 
hebdomadals,  monthlies  and  quarterlies, 
think  with  a  shudder  of  the  desolate  and 
benighted  state  of  our  forefathers,  our 
only  consolation  being  that  they  did  not 
know  their  own  misery.  But  if  they  were 
worse  off  than  ourselves  as  to  quantity,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  they  were  so  as  to 
quality.  In  fiction  they  had  not  Scott,  or 
Bulwer,  or  Dickens,  or  Thackeray ;  but 
perhaps  they  would  not  have  exchanged 
Goldsmith,  or  Fielding,  or  Smollett,  or 
Sterne  for  either  of  them ;  and  they  had 
Richardson,  whose  fame,  great  as  it  is, 
has  never  been  half  so  great  as  he  de- 
served. There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
tale  in  any  language  at  all  worthy  to  be 
put  on  the  same  shelf  with  Clarissa  Har- 
iawe.  The  consummate  art  with  which 
the  characters  are  grouped,  and  the  simple 


and  masterly  grandeur  of  their  separate 
treatment,  so  that  each  is  perfect  not  only 
absolutely  but  relatively,  tells  of  true  ana 
unrivaled  genius ;  and  for  the  heroine  — 
perhaps  even  Shakspeare  never  drew  one 
more  exquisite.    From  Ada's  self 

"  To  her  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom ;" 

g^ace,  purity,  refinement,  gentleness,  pa^ 
tience,  truth,  and  love  —  love  so  intense 
that  it  survived  all  sense  of  personal  out- 
rage and  ill-treatment,  yet  so  pure  that 
for  a  vicious  nature,  once  proved  to  be 
such,  it  could  not  endure  a  day ;  a  mod- 
esty so  majestic  in  its  stainless  lustre  that 
vice,  the  coarsest,  foulest,  and  moat 
brutal,  felt  in  her  presence  strange  emo- 
tions first  of  wonder  and  then  of  shame, 
^et  a  girlish  vivacity  and  playfulness  00 
mdomitable  as  even  to  show  itself  at 
times,  fitfully  radiant,  amidst  the  gloomy 
and  sorrowful  depths  of  that  long  and 
bitter  trial ;  a  heart  so  rich  in  human  ^t 
fection  that  it  would  have  made  earth  a 
paradise  for  the  infatuated  sensualist  who 
might  have  won  but  would  not  win  it,  yet 
so  full  of  the  love  of  God  that  it  bore 
without  a  murmur  the  blighting  of  a  life 
thus  formed  and  fitted  for  all  earthly  joy, 
and  welcomed,  with  a  smile  so  heayenfj 
that  it  turned  a  remorseless  sinner  into  a 
zealous  penitent  and  saint,  her  ghastly 
bridegroom.  Death :  all  these  were  Claris- 
sa's ;  and  where,  on  paper,  shall  we  look 
upon  her  like  again?  What  are  our 
no.vel  heroines  in  this  nineteenth  century? 
Amy  Robsart,  Flora  Maclvor,  Lucy  Ash- 
ton,  Diana  Vernon — ^you  that  on  your  first 
appearance  so  captivated  the  world — we 
summon  you  to  pass  before  us  that  w» 
may  pronounce  in  our  calmer  moments 
deliberate  judgment  on  you  all.  Well, 
you  are  sweet  creatures;  but  are  yon 
genuine  women  ?  Does  any  one  of  yon 
possess  a  fair  specimen  of  that  miracaloin 
complication  —  a  woman's  heart?  Are 
vou  not  rather  the  romantic  creations  of  a 
brain  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  an 
age  when  woman  was  worshiped,  but  not 
understood  ?  And  is  it  not  rather  in  the 
Rotten-Row  sense  that  you  are  ^ohans- 
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ing?"  Then  there  was  Mr.  James,  the 
most  wonderful  grinder  of  three-volume 
novels,  on  the  Scott  principle,  that  the 
worid  has  ever  seen — not  wholly  unread- 
able, though  they  always  begin  with  a  tall 
knight  and  a  short  one,  and  end  with  the 
triumph  of  virtue  over  vice.  Of  Mr. 
James's  heroines  one  can  say  nothing, 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  to  say. 
Their  business  is  to  be  persecuted  by 
vicious  knights,  and  rescued  by  virtuous 
les ;  and  this  they  certainly  manage  to 
jrform  tolerably  well.  But  botn  for 
:ott  and  his  satellite  James  there  is  this 
to  be  said,  that  they  are  not  novel-writers, 
but  romance-writers ;  and  that  in  a  ro- 
mance we  do  not  look  for  any  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  but  only  or  chiefly 
fbr  picturesque  description  and  exciting 
incident.  And  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  an 
infinitely  higher  thing  than  romance,  so  I 
believe  that  it  is  on  his  poetry,  (the  most 
Homeric  since  Homer,)  and  not  on  his 
romances,  that  Sir  Waiter's  title  to  im- 
mortality will  mainly  rest. 

But  Clarissa  has  led  me  from  my  sub- 
ject, which  is  not  our  heroines  but  our 
books — the  literature  with  which  the  pub- 
lic has  been  fed  since  circulating  libraries 
flourished.  It  is  a  copious  if  not  gener- 
6U8,  a  various  if  not  altogether  wholesome, 
diet.  Most  abundant  of  all,  there  is  the 
novel  and  the  pseudo-novel.  To  the  lat- 
ter class  belong  our  serial  stories,  among 
writers  of  which  the  most  notable  are  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Thackeray.  These  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  novels,  for  they 
are  not  constructed  on  the  principles  of 
that  art,  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
which  may  be  called  the  narrative-dra- 
matic, and  for  perfection  in  which  genius 
of  much  the  same  order  and  degree  is  re- 
quired as  for  the  drama  itself.  Nicholas 
Nickleby  and  Pendennis  are  not  to  be 
called  novels,  any  more  than  are  Tristram 
Shandy  and  the  Sentimental  Joumeif, 
It  is  indeed  simply  as  a  humorist  that  Mr. 
Dickens  has  taken  and  will  keep  his  place 
among  the  remarkable  writers  of  the  age. 
If  he  had  written  only  the  Pickwick  Por 
pers  this  would  be  evident  enough.  They 
were  a  series  of  sketches  of  middle  and 
lower-class  life  and  manners  perfectly  ad- 
mirable in  their  way,  and  written  with  a 
freshness  and  keenness  of  observation  ab- 
solutely marvelous ;  but  it  was  an  obser- 
vation not  of  character  and  motive,  but  of 
the  mere  externals  of  humanity — appear- 
aoee,  manner,  and  mode  of  self-expression. 


From  the  beginning  to  the  end  there  is 
not  one  of  the  characters  which  is  real. 
Every  one  of  them  is  a  caricature,  not  of 
a  human  being,  but  of  the  superficial 
peculiarities  of  one.  There  is  no  more 
reality  in  Pickwick  himself  than  there  is 
in  "  Monsieur  Jabot."  Both  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  intellectual  &oulty ; 
both  are  exquisitely  ridiculoms,  but  neither 
is  the  result  of  any  particular  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  is  to  a  sense  of  mere 
humor,  and  that  not  of  the  highest  class, 
that  we  owe  both  these  creations.  Com- 
pare Pickwick  and  Falstaff.  We  laugh 
at  Falstaff  as  we  do  at  Pickwick  for  that 
which  is  personally  ridiculous  in  him,  but 
we  laugh  much  more  at  his  moral  weak- 
nesses and  follies.  In  Pickwick  it  is  the 
tights  and  gaiters;  in  Falstaff  it  is  the 
man.  For  Dickens  has  humor  only, 
Shakspeare  had  both  humor  and  wit ; 
Shakspeare  had  creative  genius,  Dickens 
has  only  an  extraordinarily  developed 
mimetic  faculty.  It  is  unquestionable,  too, 
that  the  later  works  of  Dickens  have  by 
no  means  realized  the  expectations  raised 
by  his  first  flights.  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  every  succeeding  series  of  "  green 
monthlies"  has  stood  a  step  lower  than  its 
predecessor,  till  at  last  they  have  died 
out  from  mere  exhaustion  of  popularity. 
Thb  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  the  loss 
of  the  freshness  and  keen  edge  which  are 
peculiar  to  maiden  authorship ;  but  also,  I 
believe,  it  is  in  a  great  degree  that  result 
of  what  Coleridge  called  "  ultrarcrepida- 
tion."  Having  succeeded  with  Pickwick^ 
Mr.  Dickens  resolved  on  attempting  elab- 
orate stories  with  mysterious  plots,  tn^ic 
denouements^  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  stories  £uled 
both  as  regular  tales  and  as  humorous 
sketches  of  real  life.  Their  pathos  is  apt 
to  be  tawdry  sentiment,  their  passion  torn 
to  rags,  and  their  interest  wound  up  to 
the  requisite  pitch  at  the  end  by  the 
coarse  artifice  of  a  savage  murder.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  character,  having  to 
perform  his  part  in  a  complicated  narra- 
tive, is  cramped  and  straitened  into  a 
more  or  less  artificial  aspect,  and  loses  the 
free  and  life-like  appearance  in  which  the 
unfettered  Pickwickians  each  and  all  of 
them  rejoice.  The  power  of  comic  deline- 
ation in  such  characters  as  Squeers,  Sairey 
Gamp,  Mantalini,  Pecksniff  and  the  rest, 
is  no  doubt  extraordinary;  but  the  in- 
terest even  in  these  is  damped  by  the 
painful  elaboration  and  total  want  of  skill 
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with  which  the  story  is  constructed ;  and 
many  of  the  characters  are  unnatural  — 
odd  without  being  amusing,  and  grotesque 
rather  than  ridiculous.  If  Mr.  Dickens 
had  stood  manfully  to  his  trade,  which  is 
the  caricaturing  of  real  life  and  manners, 
and  avoided  all  tragical  and  hysterical 
writing,  every  new  work  which  he  pro- 
duced would  -have  added  to  his  fame.  The 
success  of  the  murder  in  Oliver  Ihoist  may 
probably  have  operated  to  divert  him 
from  the  true  luie  of  his  business ;  but 
there  are  thousands  who  can  describe  a 
murder  so  as  to  thrill  your  very  soul  with 
horror,  for  one  who  can  construct  a 
"  plot"  for  a  novel  or  a  play.  In  Ifofise- 
hold  Words  Mr.  Dickens  is  himself  again ; 
there  are  papers  in  it  evidently  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  editor  and  well  worthy  of 
his  palmiest  days. 

The  humor  of  Mr.  Thackeray  is  of  a  far 
finer  and  more  subtle  and  at  the  same 
time  of  a  less  joyous  and  genial  order, 
than  that  of  Mr.  Dickens.  The  essential 
diiference  between  them  is,  that  one  is  a 
humorist  only,  the  other  a  humorist  and 
satirist  combined.  The  weapon  which 
Mr.  Dickens  employs  to  excite  risibility  is 
little  more  than  what  is  commonly  called 
"fun,"  and  implies  none  but  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  motives  of 
human  action ;  the  chief  implement  used 
by  Mr.  Thackeray  is  the  exposure  of  the 
littlenesses,  meannesses,  and  vulgarities  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  The  most  successful 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  humorous  characters  are 
rarely  persons  for  whom  we  feel  any 
thing  like  animosity  or  contempt.  Most 
of  them,  however  ridiculous,  are,  so  far  as 
they  have  any  characters  at  all,  rather 
amiable  than  otherwise.  But  with  Thack- 
eray we  laugh  and  despise  or  hate  at  the 
same  time.  Dickens  will  sketch  vou  a  Bath 
footman  utterly  ridiculous  in  his  pomp- 
ous mimicry  of  high  life,  but  so  as  that 
your  laughter,  if  slightly  tinged  with  con- 
tempt, is  in  the  main  good-natured  enough. 
Thackeray  will  take  a  London  function- 
ary of  the  same  order,  and  anatomize 
him  with  a  merciless  delight,  giving  page 
after  page  and  chapter  after  chapter  to  the 
exposure  of  all  the  vulgarity,  all  the  spite, 
the  envy,  the  pride  and  servility,  the  self- 
ishness and  meanness  which  are  apt  to  be 
found  in  the  worst  specimens  of  the  class, 
at  the  same  time  "  rendering"  (as  the 
painters  say)  with  a  forty  pre-Raphaol- 
ite  power  all  that  is  most  ridiculous  m  the 
form  of  expression  and  style  of  spelling 


characteristic  of  it,  till  we  wonder  how  in 
one  life  there  can  have  been  time  and 
opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  so 
perfect    in    its  kind.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  which  of  these  two  fiiculties  is  the 
highest,  and  which  in  the  long  run  will 
be  most  lucrative.    Mankind  likes  amuse- 
ment, but  it  has  a  positive    passion  for 
satire.     If  you  make  your  characters  life- 
like, and  at  the  same  time   utterly  con- 
temptible and  ridiculous,  you  are  sure  of 
a  good  market  for  your  works ;  but  it  \a 
only  by  real  genius  that  this  can  be  done. 
Every  one,  I  suppose,  meets  people  such 
as  one  reads  of  in  Vanity  Fair  and  Pef^ 
dennis^  and  in  his  secret  heart  and  half  un- 
consciously laughs  and  sneers  at  their  fol- 
lies or  their  vices ;  but  he  has  no  satis&c- 
tion  in  doing  so,  because  not  understand- 
ing the  precise  grounds  on  which  he  does 
it,  or  not  being  able  to  express  them  in  a 
popular  and  enective  manner,  he  can  not 
communicate  with  others  tipon  the  sub- 
ject and  so  obtain  their  sympathy.     The 
secret  of  success  in  a  great  author  is,  that 
he  supplies  this  defect.     He  points  out  to 
the  ordinary  individual  the  peculiarities 
of  speech,  gesture,   and   conduct  which 
produced  in  him  the  derisive  feeling  in 
question,  and  by  treating  them  as  matter 
for  ridicule,  both  sympathizes  himself  and 
enables  othcre  to  sympathize  with  him. 
To  do  this  thoroughly,  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
does  it,  is  given  to  few.     Vanity  Fhir  is 
a  master-work.     Neither  Thackeray  him- 
self nor  any  one  else  has  done  any  thing 
equal  to  it  in  its  kind.     We  seem,  not  to 
be  reading  about  people,  but  living  among 
them.     It  is  not  imitation,  it  is  creation  ; 
it  is  not  fiction,  it  is  fact.     Bitter  and 
cjoiical  enough  it  is ;  but  to  accuse  a  sati- 
rist of  being  bitter  and  cj'nical  is  only  to 
say  that  he  is  doing  efficiently  his  proper 
work,  which  is  that  of  bringing  into  scorn 
and  contempt  those  dispositions  and  ac- 
tions which  are  the  reverse  of  what  is 
noble  in  human  nature.     If  indeed   the 
satirist  attributes  to  his  characters  faults 
or  crimes  other  or  greater  than  those 
which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  in- 
cidental to  humanity,  he  grievously  errs, 
and  will  infallibly  fail  of  success,    feecky 
Sharp  and  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  have  been 
occasionally  looked  upon  with  suspicion 
from  this  point  of  view  ;  but  the  verdict 
of  the  public  was  ultimately  in  their  lavor. 
Execrable  as  they  are,  they  are  not  nn&ir 
pictures  of  the  ibnn  which  extreme  selfi 
ishness  is  apt  to  take  in  the  masculine  and 
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feminine  natares  respectively.  No  doubt 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  a  writer 
such  as  Thackeray  ministers  to  that  loath- 
some mixture  of  pride  and  malice  which 
constitutes  the  delight  felt  more  or  less  by 
all  in  the  exposure  of  the  errors  and  foi- 
bles of  others ;  but  if  this  is  a  reason  why 
such  books  ought  not  to  be  written,  it  is 
also  a  reason  against  all  censure  of  that 
which  is  ignoble  and  hypocritical  and  self- 
ish and  silly  and  base.  If  the  tendency  of 
snch  writing  is  to  foster  a  censorious,  un- 
charitable spirit,  and  to  make  the  social 
world  look  uglier  than  it  really  is,  that 
is  an  evil  effect  of  it  against  which  both 
the  writer  and  the  reader  must  jealously 
guard  themselves,  and  not  one  which 
should  deter  a  man  from  chastising,  if  he 
can,  with  a  scorpion-lash,  the  frivolities 
and  vulgarisms  and  vices  of  his  age.  It  is 
dirty  work,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  less 
love  than  admiration  in  the  feeling  which 
you  have  towards  the  man  who  does  it 
well ;  nevertheless,  if  he  carefully  avoids 
all  libel  on  humanity,  and  shrinks  with 
horror  from  any  thing  like  irreverent 
treatment  of  that  which  is  really  noble  and 
pure  and  true,  he  is  without  doubt  a  bene- 
fector  to  mankind. 

Of  novels  proper,  or  books  claiming  to 
be  such,  there  has  been  since  the  days  of 
Scott  a  constantly  increasing  supply,  till 
imaginary  heroes  have  become  much  com- 
moner than  real  ones,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  love  in  fiction  than  there  is  in 
fiict.  And  this,  perhaps,  was  natural 
enough.  The  idea  once  started,  it  seems 
so  easy  to  wiite  a  novel.  Absolutely  all 
that  seems  requisite  is  leisure  and  pens 
and  paper.  Unless  you  are  dull  or  practi- 
cal to  an  inconceivable  degree,  to  make 
an  interesting  hero  and  a  "charming" 
heroine,  and  group  round  them  a  set  of 
accessory  characters  drawn  from  your  own 
experience  of  life,  must  surely  be  a  labor 
of  love ;  and  when  you  think  of  the  thrill- 
ing incidents  you  can  introduce,  and  of  all 
the  wise  and  witty  and  original  remarks 
on  men  and  manners  which  you  will  throw 
in,  you  feel  that  success  is  certain.  And 
yet  how  many  good  novels  have  we — how 
many  even  "  readable"  ones  ?  Our  read- 
able novelists,  living  and  writing  at  the 
present  time,  may  be  counted  on  our  fin- 
gers; and  our  really  good  novelists,  so 
living  and  writing,  can  not  be  counted  at 
all — for  they  are  not.  Positively,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  lives  not  the  man  who 
has  Written  a  thoroughly  good,  as  distinct 


frohi  a  "  readable"  novel,  except  Sir  Ed- 
ward Bulwer  Lytton ;  and  he  has  been 
for  some  time  doing  his  best  to  neutralize 
the  deed  by  writmg  superlatively  bad 
ones.  Bulwer,  I  say,  has  written  a  good 
novel,  and  that  more  than  once ;  but  it 
was  before  he  fancied  himself  a  philoso- 
pher, and  exchanged  the  worship  of  truth 
and  beauty  for  that  of  The  Beautiful  and 
The  True.  Pdham  was  finely  conceived 
and  admirably  executed,  and  the  courage 
and  strength  of  the  principal  character 
were  thrown  into  grand  relief  by  his  effe- 
minate dandyism.  In  Paul  Clfjffrord  there 
was  a  command  of  spirit-stirring  narration 
and  a  dramatic  skill  which  have  not  often 
been  surpassed ;  and  in  Eugene  Aram  the 
terrible  subject  —  a  man  of  refined  educa- 
tion and  established  character  with  a  mur- 
der on  his  soul — is  managed  with  a  power 
and  success  that  remind  us  of  the  Greek 
tragedians.  In  Riemi  and  the  Last  Days 
of  Pompeii  poetic  language  and  gorgeous 
imagery  compensated  in  some  degree  for 
want  of  intrinsic  interest  and  force ;  but 
then  came  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs 
which  gave  us  the  sentimentalism  and 
transcendentalism  of  Night  and  Morning^ 
Earnest  Maltravers^  and  Alice  or  the 
Mysteries,  Of  ITie  Caxto7is,  My  Novel, 
and  WJiat  will  He  do  with  It  f  what  is  to 
be  said?  Two  of  them  are  in  a  style 
strenuously,  if  not  very  successfully,  imi- 
tative of  Sterne ;  and  all  thi'ee  are  read 
by  the  public  with  an  avidity  illustrative 
of  the  stubborn  vitality  with  which  a 
literary  reputation  once  made,  will  resist 
the  most  deadly  attacks  even  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  belongs. 

Since  the  "  golden  prime"  of  Bulwer's 
genius  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  really 
good  novel.  Unless,  perhaps,  Cyril  Thorn- 
toHy  I  can  not  think  of  one  which  is  of 
masculine  authorship.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
novels  were  pi*actical  jokes  —  successful 
experiments  on  the  bad  taste  of  a  not 
infallible  public.  Of  other  "readable" 
novelists  —  and  be  it  always  remembered 
that  to  be  readable  is  no  small  distinction 
—  Ward  is  weak  and  finical,  Theodore 
Hook  a  clever  writer  of  narrative  farce, 
Harrison  Ainsworth  an  expert  manipula- 
tor of  the  Newgate  Calendar.  In  later 
times  we  have  had  novels  (as,  for  instance, 
Warren's  Ten  Thousand  a  Year)  show- 
ing power  and  originality  and  entitled  to 
rank  high  among  the  readables,  and  one 
or  two  which  look  as  if  their  authors 
might  at  some  time  or  other  soar  into  the 
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thinly-peopled  empyrean  of  "good '^■no- 
vels ;"  but  certainly  there  is  not  one  of 
these  which  can  hope  for  immortality. 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  masculine  humani- 
ty lies  a  profound  contempt  for  feminine 
writers  generally,  and  especially  for  femi- 
nine novelists.  Lady  novelists  fit  is  sup- 
posed) must  necessarily  write  silly  novels ; 
and  certainly  general  propositions  are 
every  day  asserted  and  believed  which 
are  founded  upon  a  far  less  complete  in- 
duction than  that  by  which  this  doctrine 
is  sustained.  And  yet  it  appears  to  me 
that  (excluding  Scott,  who  wrote  not 
novels  but  romances,  and  excepting  Bul- 
wer)  the  best  novels  of  our  century  have 
been  written  by  ladies.  Miss  Edgeworth 
and  Miss  Austen  led  the  way.  The 
former  is  pretty  well  forgotten  now,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  revive  her  memory ; 
but  Miss  Austen  is  the  idol  of  a  numerous 
band  of  enthusListic  devotees.  To  me 
this  admiration  of  Miss  Austen's  novels 
seems  a  mystery  which  must  be  classed 
with  that  of  which  George  Selwyn  looked 
to  futurity  for  a  solution — the  reason  why 
boots  are  always  made  too  tight.  Take 
her  Emma  for  a  specimen.  Emma  is  a 
young  lady  about  whom,  when  we  have 
read  the  book,  we  have  really  no  distinct 
itlea  of  any  kind,  except  that  she  was 
rather  pretty,  rather  good-natured,  rather 
dutiful,  and  very  prudent.  She  has  an  old 
father,  the  salient  point  of  whose  charac- 
ter is  that  he  talks  a  good  deal  about  the 
weather  and  tiie  wholesomes,  all  his  other 
qualities  being  entirely  negative;  and 
three  lovers,  of  whom,  having  prudently 
rejecter!  first  the  prig  and  then  the  roue^ 
she  prudently  marries  the  richest  and 
most  sensible,  whom  we  are  further  ex- 
pected to  admire  because  he  did  not  de- 
clare his  passion  till  he  saw  the  stage  w^as 
clear.  The  by-play  of  this  exciting  plot 
consists  of  interminable  discussions  about 
such  subjects  as  the  weather,  or  the  next 
county  ball,  or  the  conduct  of  somebody 

il  think  the  roui  lover)  in  going  up  to 
-ondon  for  a  day  to  have  his  hair  cut. 
Of  course  it  is  conceivable  that  a  novel 
with  such  a  plot  might  have  been  made  in- 
teresting. If,  for  instance,  the  prig  had 
been  drawn  like  the  younger  Pitt  Craw- 
ley, or  the  roue  like  Rawdon,  we  should 
have  forgiven  a  great  deal.  But  the  prig 
is  only  the  conventional  outline  of  the 
character,  and  the  roue  the  mere  "  walk- 
ing gentleman"  of  the  play.  As  to  style 
I  find  no  fault  with  Miss  Austen.     She 


writes  in  plain,  quiet,  harmonious  Englidi 
the  dullest  stories  that  ever  were  oon- 
ceived.  It  is  not  that  ^' thrilling"  inoi- 
dents  are  required  to  make  a  good  noveL 
If  the  exciting  part  of  the  story  were 
eliminated  from  the  Vicar  of  Wak^/Md^ 
and  the  incident  left  as  tame  as  that  of 
Miss  Austen,  the  Vicar  of  WakeMd 
would,  I  think,  be  improved  ;  it  would  at 
all  events  still  remain  as  delightful  a  book 
as  ever  chaimed  and  solaced  the  soul  of 
man.  Since  Miss  Austen  we  have  had 
several ''  readable"  lady-novelists ;  and  the 
best  of  them,  I  think,  is  Mrs.  Gore,  who 
is  remarkable  above  all  the  daughters  of 
Eve  for  her  know^ledge  of  London  society, 
and  especially,  strange  to  say,  of  the 
habits  of  London  "  men  about  town."  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  in  my  life  expe- 
rienced so  great  a  surprise  as  in  finding 
that  Cecil  was  written  by  a  lady.  There 
are  one  or  two  novels  by  Lady  Georgina 
Fullarton  which  show  power  and  pasaioii 
almost  enough  to  lifl  them  above  the 
^^  readable"  order,  and  gave  hopes  that 
she  might  do  something  really  great,  or 
would  nave  given  them,  but  that  her 
second  novel  was  inferior  to  her  first ;  and 
very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mias 
Kavanagh,  who  has  given  signs  of  some- 
thing not  unlike  real  genius  and  kuoir- 
ledge  of  her  art.  The  author  of  the  JE6tr 
of  Hedclyffe  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
novelist  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term ; 
but  in  her  elaborate,  minute,  and  careful 
pictures  of  domestic  life  we  have  here  and 
there  a  central  or  prominent  figure  aa 
nobly  conceived  as  any  which  our  litera- 
ture can  show. 

I  said  that  (excepting  Bulwcr)  the  best 
novelists  of  our  century  have  been  lady- 
novelists.  I  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
heat  novel  of  our  century  has  been  written 
by  a  lady  in  her  teens.  If  you  doubt 
this,  read  Jane  Eyre  over  again ;  for  of 
course  you  have  read  it  once.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  the  instinctive  and  consummate 
j)ower  of  real  commanding  genius.  Every 
line  is  drawn  and  every  touch  laid  on  widb 
the  ease  and  precision  of  a  master-hand. 
It  was  no  elaborate  complication  of  a 
skillfully  devised  story — no  gradually  and 
painfully  unraveling  web  of  treachery  wr 
crime  —  no  phantasmagoria  of  intricately 
connected  characters  nitting  ever  before 
the  bewildered  brain  of  the  unhappy 
reader — that  made  this  young  schooUgiri 
immortal.  A  forlorn  governess,  whose 
master  falls  in  love  with  her,  his  wife  in  a 
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state  of  hopeless  insanity  bemg  secreted  in 
bis  house  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one  but  himself  and  one  servant,  was  the 
material  on  which  she  worked.  Not  a 
very  promising  one  for  feeble  or  second- 
rate  i&cnlties,  but  which,  in  the  hands  of 
real  genius,  was  certain  of  success.  Never 
was  the  growth  of  love  described  with  a 
more  subtle  knowledge  of  the  workings  of 
a  woman's  heart — ^never  were  terror,  pain, 
remorse,  and  the  fearfol  conflict  of  princi- 
ple with  temptation,  described  with  a 
more  subhme  yet  simple  truth.  There  is 
but  one  other  modern  novel,  I  think,  equal 
in  power  to  this,  in  which,  indeed,  the 
power  is  almost  Titanic,  and  the  great 
passions,  terribly  real  and  life-like,  stalk 
about  and  jostle  one  another  in  all  their 
naked  deformity ;  and  that  is  written  — 
bj  whom  does  the  reader  think  ?  by  an- 
other young  girl  scarcely  out  of  the  school- 
room, a  daughter  of  the  same  strangely- 
gifted  house.  Wutherinff  Heights^  con- 
sidering  its  authorship,  I  look  upon  as  the 
greatest  intellectual  prodigy  that  the 
world  has  seen.  It  was  not  very  success- 
ful, for  it  had  not  the  constructive  art  of 
Jane  Eyre,  Though  there  are  terrible 
incidents,  "  plot "  of  the  story  there  is 
none ;  but  as  a  picture  of  fierce  and  strong 
human  nature,  utterly  untutored  and  un- 
tamed, left  to  run  wild  in  the  gloomy 
loneliness  of  a  farm  on  the  northern  moors, 
it  is  marvelous.  "  Surely,"  I  have  heard 
it  said,  "  there  never  were  such  people,  at 
least  let  us  hope  not."  For  myself,  I  fully 
believe  there  ham  been  such  people,  and 
moreover,  that  they  are  drawn  from  the 
life:  but  at  all  events  these  characters, 
"dowered  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn 
of  scorn,  the  love  of  love,"  are  such  as 
this  young  girl  knew,  by  the  infallible 
genius  that  was  in  her,  misrht  and  would 
exist  under  certain  conditions  of  life  and 
action.  It  is  a  fearful  picture,  but  it  is 
drawn  with  a  deep  miraculous  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart. 

Of  historians,  the  three  whom  the  world 
ranks  most  highly  are  Hallam,  Macaulay, 
and  Carlyle  ;  and  these  three  seem  to  have 
been  given  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing in  how  different  ways  history  may  be 
written.  Mr.  Hallam,  with  a  style  chaste 
even  to  prudery,  and  a  judgment  impar- 
tial almost  to  a  ^ult ;  thoughtful,  indeed, 
but  thoughtful  only  about  ybw^*/  treating 
all  actions  and  events  as  matters  of  course 
neither  strange,  nor  startling,  nor  affecting, 
and  important  only  as  generating  certain 


other  facts  which  we  call  social  and  politi- 
cal results;  so  dry  and  cold  that  you 
shrink  from  contact  with  him,  yet  so  useful 
and  so  sound  that  you  avoid  it  at  your 
peril.  Lord  Macaulay,  the  stately  yet 
impetuous  march  of  whose  clear  and  bril- 
liant narrative,  coruscating  with  well-pol- 
ished epigram  and  nicely-poised  antithesis, 
"  all  chnquant,  all  in  gold,"  carries  you  oil 
with  it  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  yet 
wearies  you  at  last  by  the  very  monotony 
of  its  elaborate  excellence  and  the  studied 
modulation  of  its  vigorous  and  ringing 
tread  ;  Macaulay,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  and  a  large  share  of  that  sort 
of  poetic  feeling  which  attained  itsperfec- 
tion  in  Scott,  recognizing  (like  Hallam) 
the  hnportance  of  events  in  their  social 
and  political  aspect,  and  also  (unlike  Hal- 
lam) strongly  affected  by  incidents  in 
themselves,  provided  they  are  out  of  the 
common  way^  but  seeing  little  to  wonder 
at  or  to  weep  over  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  that  sorrowful  mystery,  the  life  of  man, 
looking  scarcely  beyond  the  surface  of 
things  —  hating  all  philosophies  except 
those  which  minister  to  material  welfare, 
despising  ethics,  sneering  at  metaphysics, 
barely  tolerating  creeds,  and  distributing 
praise  or  blame  without  hesitation  and 
without  stint  under  a  strong  party  bias 
and  from  a  standard  of  morality  of  the 
simplest  and  most  conventional  kind.  And 
Mr.  Carlyle — what  shall  we  say  of  Carlyle? 
— writing  an  English  exclusively  his  own, 
part  German,  part  classical,  part  colloquial, 
part  poetical — in  itself  a  wonderfiil  crea- 
tion of  genius,  startling  indeed  to  Edin- 
burgh reviewers  of  the  "  able  article" 
order,  and  to  old  ladies  who  have  "  no  pa- 
tience with  such  nonsense,"  but  digging  up 
as  it  were  and  bringing  to  light  from  the 
depths  of  our  glorious  language  a  power 
and  a  beauty  unknown  before — valuing 
events  not  for  the  political  or  social,  but  for 
the  human  interest  that  is  in  them,  and 
looking  upon  every  action  or  event  however 
ordinary  with  intense  interest,  curiosity, 
and  almost  awe,  as  matter  for  wonder, 
laughter,  or  tears ;  as  "  a  strange  fact,  not 
an  unexampled  one,  for  the  strangest  of  all 
animals  is  man ;"  with  a  humor  exuberant 
enough  to  rob  history  of  her  dignity,  and  a 
pathos  and  earnestness  deep  enough  to  res- 
tore it  to  her  ten-fold  ;  with  a  jealous  and 
passionate  love  and  a  quick  and  steady  dis- 
cernment of  all  that  m  human  action  is 
lovely  and  true  and  great,  and  a  graphic 
power  which  causes  scenes  and  persons  to 
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live  and  move  before  us  as  they  never 
lived  in  history  till  now ;  with  a  turn  of 
mind  singularly  unjudicial,  yet  a  judgment 
of  character  eminently  impartial  because 
of  the  marvelous  insight  which  he  pos- 
sesses into  the  secret  chambers  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  No  question  but  of  the  three 
Carlyle  comes  nearest  to  the  ideal  of  per- 
fect history  ;  and  that  is  because  Carlyle 
is  a  poet.  Poetry,  indeed,  is  not  history, 
nor  is  history  poetry ;  and  yet  it  is  eter- 
nally true  that,  except  by  a  poet,  no  per- 
fect history  can  be  written.  For  whatever 
other  faculty  she  may  require  besides  the 
poetic,  a  perception  of  the  true  character 
of  events  under  all  the  aspects  in  which 
they  would  present  themselves  to  the  most 
perfectly  organized  human  intellect,  a  per- 
ception, that  is,  of  their  poetic  value^  is 
essential  to  perfect  history.  And  in  this 
respect  Mr.  Carlyle  stands  far  indeed 
above  llallam  and  Macaulay.  Instances 
of  this  there  can  be  no  need  to  give  ;  for 
proof  of  it  you  have  only  to  open  any  page 
of  the  Fre)ich  Hevolution  or  Frederick 
the  Great,  Take  the  defense  of  the  Tui- 
leries  by  the  Swiss  Guards.  The  whole 
scene  is  brought  so  vividly  before  you 
that  you  see  and  almost  feel  it — the  on- 
ward surging  of  the  maddened  multitude, 
and  the  terrible  recoil  of  its  foremost 
thousands  as  ever  and  anon  a  sheet  of 
quick  bi-ight  flame,  followed  by  a  long 
steady  roU,  gleams  out  from  the  "red 
Swiss  rock"  that  bars  their  onset ;  and  if 
this  were  all,  perhaps  Macaulay  might 
have  succeeded,  not  so  well,  certainly,  but 
(let  us  say)  half  as  well.  But  what  Lord 
Marcaulay  could  not  have  done  was  to 
show  us,  standing  at  a  little  distance,  a 
thin  pale  individual,  looking  calmly  and 
critically  on  that  scene  of  chaotic  murder 
and  madness,  and  thinkhig,  in  the  passion- 
less presence  of  mind  that  made  Marengo 
and  Austerlitz,  that  "  if  they  had  been 
properly  commanded,  the  Swiss  would 
have  won."  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  individual  was  there  ;  but  only  a 
man  who  had  caught  the  true  historic 
spirit  could  have  made  so  much  use  of  him. 
If  any  one  wishes  to  obtain  some  idea  of 
how  history  ought  and  also  of  how  it 
ought  not  to  be  written,  let  him  read  with 
the  first  object  Carlylc's  account  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  with  the  second 
Lamartine's. 

It  would  appear  that  to  repeat  the  trick 
which  Boswell  performed  is  not  given  to 
mortals,  and  that  only  one  good  biography 


was  possible  for  man.  Certainly  our  libn^ 
ries  do  little  to  satisfy  the  public  require- 
ments in  this  direction  ;  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  encroachments  of  the  utilita- 
rian spirit,  and  in  spite  of  that  loss  <^ 
individuality  which  is  lamented  by  Mr. 
Mill,*  there  has  been  no  time  when  to  all 
appearance  people  were  so  interesting  to 
each  other.  Such  biography  as  can  be 
got  is  swallowed  with  avidity;  and  one 
small  book  (the  Memoir  of  Hedley  Vi- 
cars) has  haa  a  sale  unprecedented  in  tint 
annals  of  bibliopoly.  The  truth  is,  that  to 
write  satisfactorily  the  life  of  a  man  yoa . 
must  either  be  a  Boswell  or  a  genius.  Of 
Boswell,  Lord  Macaulay  says  that  he  was 
a  great  writer  because  he  was  a  fool.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  that  Bosweirs  simple- 
mindediiess,  or  (as  we  say)  silliness,  saved 
him  from  the  cynicism  which  is  the  baoe 
of  hero-worsliip ;  and  his  want  of  that 
keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous  from  which  a 
higher  order  of  mind  is  never  free,  allowed 
him  to  record  without  compunction  and 
in  the  utmost  detail  every  incident,  how- 
ever trifling,  in  the  life  of  his  idol,  as  if  it 
was  a  matter  of  grave  historic  importance. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  reader  finds 
before  him  a  vast  mass  of  truthful  mate- 
rials, from  which  he  gradually  forms  aa 
idea  of  Johnson.  Just  idea  of  Johnsdn, 
or  indeed  any  idea  at  all,  except  that  he 
was  a  very  large,  >vise,  and  wonderfid 
man,  who  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  out 
of  temper  when  you  contradicted  him, 
Boswell  himself  had  not.  A  man  pos- 
sessed of  the  requisite  genius,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  discarded  an  immense 
number  of  these  details ;  but  yet  would 
have  so  m.anaged  as  to  give  you  his  own 
idea  (and  that  would  have  been  a  true 
one)  of  what  Johnson  really  was  in  his 
outer  and  his  inner  life,  in  his  moments  of 
weakness  and  of  strength,  in  appearanoe 
and  reality,  in  temper,  in  gesture,  in  man* 
ner,  in  cast  of  countenance,  in  heart  and 
in  soul. 

The  requisite  genius,  however,  and  the 
requisite  absence  of  genius,  which  seem  to 
be  the  only  possible  conditions  of  good 
biography,  seem  also  to  be  the  rarest  of 
all  human  tilings.  In  our  time  wc  have 
several  "  lives"  and  "  memoirs,"  some  of 
them — such  as  those  of  Wilbcrforce  and 
Arnold — of  the  greatest  interest,  for  they 
are  of  men  who  have  lefb  their  mark  apoa 
the  age ;  conscientious,  able,  and  admira* 
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ble  works  so  far  as  they  go,  and  entitling 
their  authors  to  public  gratitude.  Mr. 
Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling^  indeed,  is  some- 
thing more  than  this,  and  would  seem  to 
fl^ow  that  he  has  within  him  the  power 
which  could  have  given  us  under  favora- 
ble circumstances  something  like  a  pei*fect, 
finidied  biography.  But  the  usual  course 
18  by  the  publication  of  letters  or  journals 
to  allow  the  patient  to  write  his  own  life, 
some  addition  being  made  from  the  bio- 
grapher's own  expenences.  Valuable  and 
instructive  as  some  of  these  memoirs  are, 
they  do  not  approach,  or  even  profess  to 
approach,  the  ideal  of  biography. 

Of  books  of  travel  we  have  enough  and 
to  8i)are.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be,  that  whatever  else  is  difficult,  this  at 
least  is  easy.  A  man  has  only  to  keep  a 
note-book  on  his  travels ;  and  if  his  route 
has  been  through  a  country  not  thorough- 
ly known  to  the  all  but  ubiquitous  Anglo- 
Saxon,  he  can  round  the  sentences  when 
he  gets  home,  and  his  book  (he  thinks)  is 
sure  to  sell.  And  indeed  there  seems 
scarcely  any  thing  of  this  kind  that  the 
public  will  not  buy.  If  you  should  happen 
to  be  traveling  in  a  new  and  delightful 
country  with  a  thoroughly  dull,  unsympa- 
thetic companion,  do  you  care  to  hear  his 
remarks  on  the  various  objects  or  incidents 
which  are  startling,  amusing,  or  delighting 
you  ?  Not  at  all ;  you  fall  back  on  your 
dgar-case  and  your  own  reflections.  Yet 
the  public  will  read  his  book  ;  and  so  per- 
haps will  you,  but  only  from  curiosity  to 
see  a  refutation  of  the  Lucretian  axiom, 
jEfc  nihilo  nihil  JiL  For  me,  though 
traveling  is  supreme  enjoyment,  and  books 
of  travels  are  countless,  it  is  rare  indeed 
to  be  able  patiently  to  read  one  through. 
Perhaps  the  best  that  ever  was  written  is 
Childe  Harold ;  and  unless  a  man  has 
something  (heaven  forbid  that  he  should 
have  all)  of  the  Childe  Harold  spirit  in 
hhn,  he  will  never  do  any  thing  great  in 
this  kind.  To  make  such  a  book  interest- 
ing, it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that 
the  objects  and  occurrences  should  be 
treated  subjectively.  If  your  narrative  is 
a  mere  statement  of  facts,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  philosopher ;  but  to  the 
general  reader  it  will  be  dull,  though  the 
soil  which  you  have  trodden  had  never 
felt  the  foot  of  man,  and  the  sights  which 
you  have  seen  were  of  fabulous  wonder 
and  beauty.  The  author  of  Edthen  knew 
this  well,  and  it  is  the  secret  of  his  well- 
earned  success.    It  was  not  the  facts  and 


events  of  his  journey,  but  theii*  effects 
upon  a  thoughtful  and  cultivated  English 
mind,  which  he  made  it  his  business  to 
describe.  Of  all  i-eally  good  books  of 
travel  the  same  is  to  be  said.  In  Canon 
Stanley's  Si9iai  and  Palestine  for  instance, 
we  have  careful  geography,  full,  minute, 
and  faithful  descriptions  of  place  afler 
place,  and  scene  after  scene;  but  it  is 
upon  the  point  of  mew  from  which  it  is 
written  —  the  poetical,  or  artistic,  or  reli- 
gious susceptibilities  which  it  calls  into 
play  —  that  the  interest  of  the  book  de- 
pends. On  this  account  it  is  that  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Livingstone  and  Mr.  Ellis, 
laudable  and  valuable  as  are  their  eflbits 
and  their  works,  are  (except  to  the  scien- 
tific inquirer)  such  painful  and  laborious 
reading.  Dr.  Livingstone,  for  instance, 
treats  all  his  facts  as  if  they  were  of  ex- 
actly equal  importance,  and  tells  you  with 
the  same  statistical  imperturbability  that 
the  thermometer  stood  at  seventy  and 
that  he  was  nearly  shaken  to  death  by  a 
lion.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  you 
should  always  be  in  a  state  of  rapture  ;  and 
you  can  not  be  too  careful,  and  scarcely  too 
minute,  in  your  statements.  What  is  re- 
quired is,  that  whether  in  describing  a 
view  or  expatiating  on  the  habits  of  a 
tribe,  you  should  have  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion or  the  facts  with  which  you  deal. 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  this — may  we  not  say  of 
any  —  age  is  Mr.  Ruskin.  He  is,  if  you 
like,  not  seldom  dogmatic,  self  contradic- 
tory, conceited,  arrogant,  and  absurd  ;  but 
he  is  a  great  and  wonderful  writer.  He 
has  created  a  new  literature  —  the  litera- 
ture of  art.  No  one  before  him  had  seri- 
ously attempted  to  treat  the  study  of  art 
as  that  which  it  really  is — a  philosophy — 
the  least  trodden  and  the  most  deliuhtful 
of  all  the  walks  of  science.  Many  before 
had  doubtless  felt,  but  no  one  before  had 
shown  to  the  world,  how  entirely  and  ex- 
clusively perfecticm  in  art  is  founded  upon 
truth.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ruskin,  properly 
speaking,  does  not  teach  art  at  all,  but 
nature.  He  has  done  more  for  art,  per- 
haps, than  has  ever  yet  be«*n  done  by 
man  ;  but  it  has  been  by  bringing  men  in 
a  serious,  humble,  and  teachable  si)int  to 
nature,  and  giving  them  something  like  a 
true  idea  of  that  which  at  best  they  but 
dimly  apprehended  before  —  how  awful 
and  beautiful  she  is,  how  full  of  love  and 
sympathy  for  man,  how  majestic,  how 
tender,  how  holy,  and  how  pure.     You 
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can  not  draw  a  tree,  (Mr.  Ruskin  says  to 
yon;)  and  why?  not  because  you  have 
not  had,  or  have  not  profited  by,  drawing- 
lessons  on  trees,  but  because  vou  have 
never  had  the  slightest  idea  what  a  tree 
really  is.  You  may  feel,  perhaps,  that  it 
is  beautiful,  but  you  have  no  notion  in 
what  its  beauty  consists.  I  will  try  to 
give  you  some  notion.  I  will  teach  you, 
as  it  were,  the  philosophy  of  its  loveliness 
and  majesty.  I  will  show  you  the  divine 
purpose  that  guided  every  twig  and  mold- 
ed every  leaf  towards  a  perfect  aggregate 
of  haimonious  form.  I  will  teach  you  the 
moral  of  its  wonderful  structure — the  ten- 
der or  solemn  meaning  that  lurks  in  everv 
streak  of  liprht,  or  broods  in  eveiy  depth 
of  shade.  When  you  really  love  the  tree 
as  it  ought  to  be  loved,  you  will  have  a 
chance  of  drawing  it,  but  not  till  then. 
There  is  some  possibility  of  people  "  learn- 
ing to  draw"  in  this  way,  whereas  before 
there  was  none.  Unless  drawing  is  taught 
on  this  principle,  the  only  result  of  teach- 
ing will  be  to  make  many  bad  artists  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  good  ones. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  his  glorious  mission, 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  assisted  by  a  style 
singularly  clear,  rich,  and  powerful.  Every 
inventor  of  a  new  philosophy  has  in  some 
sort  to  invent  a  new  vocabulary ;  and  Mr. 
Ruskin^s  perfect  command  of  a  language 
surpassing  all  others,  dead  or  living,  ex- 
cept Greek,  has  enabled  him  to  do  this 
with  extraorduiary  success.  That  in  the 
detail  of  his  work  he  is  eminently. incon- 
sistent there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlie  first 
volume  of  Modern  Painters  is  partly  in- 
tended to  prove  that  the  old  masters 
knew  nothing  about  art ;  and  when  you 
have  read  it,  you  have  a  greater  venera- 
tion of  the  old  masters  than  ever.  The 
reason  is,  that  Mr.  Ruskin^s  own  princi- 
ples have  improved  your  taste,  and  made 
you  admire  what  he  himself  professes  to 
despise.  He  has  found  out  for  you  some 
faults  in  the  old  masters ;  but  he  has  also 
taught  you  to  look  at  nature  in  such  a 
way  as  to  see  more  of  all  that  is  admira- 
ble in  her;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  old  masters,  who  caught  the  spirit  of 
nature  even  where  they  erred  in  the  detail 
of  representation,  are  more  than  ever 
precious  in  your  eyes.  In  one  page  Mr. 
Kuskin  will  tell  you  to  copy  nature  leaf 
by  leaf,  and  grain  by  grain ;  in  another 
he  will  tell  you  that  il'  you  do  so  you  will 
be  quite  wrong.  In  one  chapter  he  will 
tell  you  that  Turner  is  above  all  artists. 


past,  present,  and  to  come ;  in  another  he 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  good  art  bat 
the  pre-Ilaphaelite,  which  is  certainly  in 
some  respects  the  very  opposite  of  Turner. 
Yet  for  all  this,  and  for  all  his  arrogance, 
dogmatism,  and  egotism,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  instructive  of  writers ; 
and  this  because  it  is  partly  from  a  zeal- 
ous love  and  a  bold  ana  uncompromising 
assertion  of  what  he  believes  to  be  truth, 
that  his  arrogance  and  dogmatism  arise ; 
for  even  error,  eloquently  advocated  with 
the  honest  conviction  that  it  is  truth,  it 
better  than  truth  coldly  believed  and  liin- 
guidly  proclaimed. 

Homeric  Studies  by  the  Right  Honors 
able  W.  E.  Gladsone.  There  has  been  no 
book  more  noteworthy  in  this  our  era.  A 
statesman  of  the  latter  days  upon  the  poet 
of  primseval  times — a  leader  m  an  age  of 
railways,  and  leading  articles,  and  invitft- 
tions  to  dinner,  and  ^^  having  the  honor  to 
be,"  upon  the  bard  of  times  when  civilifli- 
tion  had  not  yet  invented  steam-engines 
and  chilled  the  heart,  when  there  was 
more  of  nature  and  less  of  "respectability," 
when  thoughts  were  greater  and  dresses 
smaller,  and  men  walked  this  earth  in 
wonder  and  delight  at  its  awful  beantj, 
and  left  no  cards  upon  each  other.  It  is 
a  grand  work,  and  worthy  of  the  man. 
What  zeal,  what  industry,  what  analytical 
power,  what  simple  majesty  of  enei^getio 
diction  —  what  exhaustless  and  passionate 
desire  to  know  !  Mr.  Gladstone  has  dived 
deep  into  the  well  of  Homeric  lore,  and  has 
come  up,  breathless  but  triumphant,  with 
a  complete  scheme  of  the  ethics,  the  poli- 
tics, the  history,  the  geography,  the  the* 
ology,  the  sociology  of  that  wonderftil 
age.  No  doubt  many  of  his  positions  are 
oi>en  to  criticism ;  but  who  is  there  that 
is  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  ?  and 
is  it  not  rather  a  reflection  on  our  men  of 
learning,  and  long  vocations,  and  quiet 
contemplative  snuggeries  by  the  Isis  or 
the  Cam,  that  this  man  of  committer 
rooms,  and  parliamentary  divisions,  and 
long  speeches,  and  late  hours  should  have 
shown  them  the  way  over  a  country  which 
is  emphatically  their  own  ? 

In  dealing  with  the  greatest  of  poets, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  avoided  one  suDJaot, 
and  that  is  his  poetrv.  That,  however, 
is  a  subject  whicn  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute genius  is  qualified  to  handle.  To 
write  on  Homer  the  poet  a  man  moat  be 
a  i>oet  himself. 
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Thb  theater  was  full.  A  new  singer 
was  expected  to  take  the  part  of  Don 
Juan.  The  crowd  in  the  pit  surged  to 
and  fro  like  the  waves  of  an  unquiet  sea ; 
the  ladies  in  the  boxes  were  dressed  with 
minsual  magnificence,  because  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  the  court  had  been 
m  mourning,  and  to-night,  for  the  first 
time,  had  donned  its  gayest  colors.  The 
whole  house  shone  radiant  with  beautiful 
wcnnen,  but  the  Princess  Sophie,  on  whom 
every  eye  was  turned,  bore  away  the  palm; 
her  dre^  was  of  a  rare  simplicity,  and  she 
had  apparently  left  all  artificial  ornament 
to  the  proud  dames  that  surrounded  her. 

**  How  bright  and  happy  she  looks," 
observed  a  stranger  to  the  Russian  am- 
bassador by  his  side,  again  raising  his 
opera-glass  to  watch  the  Princess  more 
narrowly.  "  I  can  almost  fancy  that  even 
at  this  Stance  I  hear  her  Hvely  remarks, 
so  expressive  are  her  face,  form,  and 
movements !" 

"  She  is  indeed  beautiful,"  replied  the 
ambassador. 

"  And  yet  to  think  that  the  jovous  ex- 
pression of  her  face  is  only  a  mask,  which 
nides  a  suffering  heart !  Surely  your  ex- 
cellency," he  continued,  turning  to  the 
ambassadress,  ^'can  not  have  been  in  ear- 
nest. You  have  only  told  me  this  roman- 
tic episode  because  you  perceived  that  I 
felt  an  interest  in  yon  fairy  child." 

"  My  dear  Baron,  it  is  indeed  too  true. 
She  loves,  and,  more  than  that,  she  loves 
one  beneath  her  in  rank.  I  have  it  from 
good  authority.  Can  not  you  imagine 
that  a  princess,  who  from  her  youth  has 
breathed  nothing  but  the  air  of  a  court, 
would  have  sufficient  tact  to  conceal  her 
unhappiness  from  the  world  ?" 

**It  is  beyond  my  comprehension," 
whispered  the  stranger,  as  he  again  looked 
thoD^tfhlly  at  the  youthful  princess. 

**Snt  yet,"  continued  the  lady,  "  why 
should  she  be  melancholy  ?  She  does  not 
think  that  any  one  is  aware  of  her  affec- 
tions being  placed  on  an  unworthy  object. 
Bendes,  he  is  not  &r  jfrom  her." 


"  Not  far  I  Pray,  madame,  point  him 
out  to  me.     Where  is  he  ?" 

"  That  is  an  impossibility.  I  could  not 
so  break  my  promise  to  the  mistress  of  the 
robes.    Besides,  it  would  be  dangerous." 

The  last  chords  of  the  overture  now 
resounded  through  the  building,  and,  as 
they  died  away,  the  audience  turned  their 
eyes  towards  the  stage,  anxiously  watch- 
ing for  the  appearance  of  the  first  singer 
and  actor  of  the  day- ;  but  the  stranger  in 
the  Russian  ambassador's  box  had  no  ears 
for  Mozart's  music,  no  eyes  for  the  new 
singer ;  all  his  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
beautiful  piincess.  Her  attendants  were 
listening,  enraptured,  to  the  music,  but 
Sophie's  eyes  wandered  through  the 
house,  evidently  seeking  something.  Sud- 
denly she  started,  a  faint  blush  overspread 
her  cheek,  and  she  drew  her  chair  a  little 
to  one  side,  so  that  she  could  command  a 
view  of  the  entrance  of  the  box.  Pres- 
ently the  door  opened,  and  admitted  a 
tall,  handsome  man,  who  approached  the 
Duchess  F.,  the  mother  of  the  Princess. 

Sophie  played  cai'elessly  with  her  ope- 
ra-glass, but  it  was  evident  to  the  ob- 
servant stranger  that  she  was  not  as 
indifferent  as  she  wished  to  appear.  The 
figure  of  the  young  man  seemed  familiar 
to  him,  though  as  yet  he  saw  not  his  fisice. 
The  Princess  joined  in  the  conversation 
between  her  mother  and  the  new-comer, 
and  as  the  latter  turned  his  head  to  ad- 
dress her,  "  Good  Heavens !  Count  Zro- 
nievsky !"  cried  the  stranger,  so  vehement- 
ly that  he  startled  the  ambassador,  whose 
wife  seized  him  convulsively  by  the  hand, 
and  made  him  sit  down  again  by  her 
side. 

"My  dear  Baron,"  said  the  startled 
lady,  *'  you  have  drawn  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  house  upon  us.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  band  is  playing  loudly,  or  every  one 
would  have  heard  the  name  you  uttered. 
Surely  you  know  that  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge his  acquaintance." 

"  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it," 
replied  the  stranger.  "  I  have  only  been 
here  three  hours ;  but  why  do  you  shun 
him?" 
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"  You  can  not  be  ignorant  of  the  light 
in  whicli  ho  is  regarded  by  our  govern- 
ment," said  the  ambassador.  "  lie  has 
been  exiled,  and  it  is  extremely  unpleasant 
to  me  to  find  him  here,  where  he  seems 
likely  to  remahi.  Having  been  presented 
at  court,  he  crosses  my  path  continually  ; 
moreovei',  he  occasions  me  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  for  our  government  wishes  to 
discover  liow  he  manages  to  live  in  such 
style,  siiu'c  all  l»is  estates  are  confiscated. 
Do  you  know  him,  Baron  ?" 

The  sMan<j:er  onlv  heard  half  that  the 
ambass;id<r  said,  for  he  was  still  atten- 
tively \v,Mt<!hing  what  was  going  on  in  the 
royal  b<  x  ;  he  saw  Zronievsky's  dark  fiery 
eye  glance  ever  and  anon  at  the  Princess, 
while  he  conversed  with  her  royal  mother. 
When  tlii'  curtJiin  was  drawn  up,  and 
Leporello  began  to  pour  forth  his  troubles 
in  song,  rha  Count  suddenly  disappeared. 

"Do  y.iu  know  him,  Baron?"  whisjier- 
ed  the  ambassador.  "Can  you  tell  me 
any  thini^  about  him  ?" 

"  I  served  with  him  in  the  Polish  Lan- 
cers." 

"  Indo('<l !  Were  vou  intimate  with 
him?  Have  vou  anv  idea  what  his  re- 
sources  are  ?" 

"  I  only  saw  him  when  the  service 
brought  us  together.  I  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  brave 
soldier  an«l  a  clever  officer." 

The  ambassador  let  the  subject  drop 
here,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  awaken  his 
guest's  siis])icions  by  questioning  him  any 
further  about  the  Count,  and  the  stranger 
showed  no  inclination  to  continue  the  con- 
versation ;  he  was  apparently  listening 
attentively  to  the  oj^era,  but,  in  reality, 
his  thoughts  were  far  differently  occu])ied 
"  So  your  unhap|)y  fate  has  at  last  driven 
you  htM-e,  poor  Zronievsky  ?"  he  mentally 
ejaculated.  "  In  boyhood  vou  dreamt 
but  of  assisting  Kosciusko,  and  delivering 
your  fatherland  from  a  foreign  yoke. 
Kosciusko  and  freedom  are  now  forgot- 
ten !  In  youth  all  your  hopes  were  cen- 
tered in  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  eagles 
under  whikih  you  fought ;  they  are  now 
laid  low  I  Your  heart  was  long  insensible 
to  love,  and  now,  in  your  manhood,  you 
love  op.e  so  far  above  you  that  you  must 
either  for  tret  her  or  perish." 

The  unhappy  fate  of  his  friend,  for  such 
had  Zronievsky  been  to  him,  made  the 
stranger  sad  and  thoughtful ;  and  when 
the  first  act  of  the  opera  was  over,  the 


ambassador  addressed  him  several  times 
before  he  received  an  answer. 

"  The  Duchess  has  just  sent  to  desire 
me  to  present  you  to  her.  She  remembers 
your  family,"  said  the  ambassador. 

The  stranger  was  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  hitroduced  to  the  beautiful 
princess,  and,  with  a  beating  heart,  he 
followed  the  ambassador  to  the  royal  box. 

II. 

The  Duchess  received  the  stranger. very 
graciously,  and  presented  him  to  her 
lovely  daughter,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Larun  a]>peared  fiimiliar.  She  blushed 
slightly,  and  said  she  thought  she  had 
heard  of  him  as  having  formerly  served 
under  the  French  Emperor.  The  Baron 
felt  sure  that  none  other  than  Zronievskv 
could  have  mentioned  him  to  her,  and  it 
was  evidently  for  his  sake  that  she  treated 
him  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

"  You  have  come  just  in  time  to  give 
your  (:»pinion  in  a  dispute  between  me  and 
my  daughter,"  said  the  Duchess.  "Do 
you  not  believe  that  there  are  mysterioos 
powers  in  nature,  which,  if  we  call  them 
forth  unlawfully,  will  bring  us  into  mis- 
ery ?" 

"Dearest  mother,"  said  the  PrinoesSi 
"  that  question  is  unfair,  since,  bj  yoor 
way  of  putting  it,  you  have  tried  to  bias 
the  Baron's  mind  m  your  favor.  N-oiv, 
tell  me,"  she  added,  "  supposing  that  at 
intervals  of  several  yeai*s  six  tiles  had  fidl- 
en  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  had  killed 
several  people,  would  you  ever  venture 
to  pass  that  unlucky  habitation  ?" 

"Why  not?"  answered  the  Baron; 
"the  mysterious  power  can  only  have 
lain  in  these  [)articular  tiles,  and ^** 

"  Stay,"  interrupted  the  Duchess.  "  So- 
phie's simile  is  not  quite  an  appropriate 
one." 

"  I  will  state  the  case  more  clearly  to 
the  Baron,"  cried  Sophie.  "This  is  a 
pretty  opera-house,  and  they  give  as 
every  opera,  both  old  and  new,  always 
excepting  one,  which  to  me  is  the  most 
beautiful.  I  heard  it  first  at  a  foreign 
court,  and  when  I  returned  I  petitioned 
that  it  might  be  acted  here,  but  my  wish 
has  never  been  fulfilled,  not  on  account  of 
its  difiiculty,  but  for  a  truly  ridiculous 
reason." 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  opera f" 
asked  Baron  Larun. 
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*'  Othello." 

"  Othello  I  that  is  indeed  a  chef-d'oeuvre. 
I  have  never  seen  an  opera  that  made 
more  impression  on  me.  Desdemona's 
last  song  hannted  me  for  days  ailer  I  had 
heard  it." 

"  Dearest  mother,  do  you  hear  what  he 
says  ?  He  has  visited  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Wai-saw,  and  almost  every  other  capital 
in  £urope,  and  still  thinks  thus  highly  of 
Olhello.  We  must  have  it  here.  Why 
should  they  not  give  me  this  pleasure, 
merely  because  of  a  silly  suj>erstition 
which  no  one  believes  ?" 

"  Sophie,  Sophie,"  cried  the  Duchess, 
**  there  are  some  circumstances  attached 
to  it  that  make  me  shudder  when  I  think 
of  them.  But  we  are  still  speaking  to 
the  Baron  in  riddles.  Would  you  not 
think  it  very  horrible  if  Othello  were  al- 
ways followed  by  a  fire  ?" 

"  Again  a  simile,"  said  Sophie ;  "  but 
the  tale  itself  is  even  still  more  absurd." 

"  However,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  a 
fire  that  follows  the  peformance  of  Othel- 
lo," continued  the  Duchess.  "  Fifty  years 
ago,  a  translation  of  Shakspeare's  tragedy 
was  first  given  at  the  theater ;  every  time 
it  was  acted  this  dreadful  event  happened ; 
it  was  then  forbidden  to  be  played  for 
sorae  years,  but  when  another  translation 
was  produced,  which  surpassed  all  others, 
it  was  tried  again,  but  still  with  the  same 
lamentable  results.  After  a  while  it  was 
converted  into  an  opera;  and  I  remem- 
ber, when  it  was  determined  that  it  should 
be  brought  out  again  in  this  new  form, 
we  laughed  and  said,  that  as  the  unhappy 
Moor  had  become  musical,  he  would  no 
longer  demand  such  a  sacrifice  ;  but  again 
the  same  sorrow  fell  on  us,  and  since  that 
time  Othello  has  been  banished  from  our 
repertoire.  Now,  Baron,  tell  me  frankly 
what  you  think  of  our  dispute." 

"  Your  highness  is  quite  right,"  an- 
Bwered  Larun,  half  seriously  and  half-iron- 
ioally,  "  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will 
strengthen  your  argument  by  relating  to 
you  a  story  of  the  same  nature  which  be- 
loiigs  to  my  own  family.  I  had  a  maiden 
aiiBt  who  was  very  agreeable,  though 
rather  eccentric.  We  children  called  her 
the  feather-aunt,  for  she  always  wore 
large  black  feathers  in  her  bonnet,  and 
whenever  she  came  to  see  us,  our  house 
was  sure  to  be  visited  by  illness.  We 
joked  and  laughed  about  it,  but  it  was  of 
DO  avail.  As  soon  as  the  feather-aunt's 
carriage  was  seen  approaching  the  castle, 


all  possible  preparations  were  made  for 
the  coming  illness :  even  the  doctor  was 
sent  for." 

"  What  a  droll  picture  that  feather-aunt 
of  yours  would  make,"  cried  the  Princess, 
laughing.  "  I  think  I  see  her  putting  her 
head  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  the 
children  running  away  from  her  as  if  she 
had  the  plague.  Why,  she  was  a  real  liv- 
ing White  Lady." 

"Pray  let  us  drop  the  subject,"  said 
the  Duchess,  half-vexed  ;  "  we  should  not 
speak  lightly  of  things  which  we  can  not  but 
believe,  though  we  are  imable  to  explain 
them ;  and,"  she  added  graciously,  "  this 
is  certainly  the  case  with  Othello ;  there- 
fore. Baron,  you  must  not  hope  to  see 
your  favorite  opera  here." 

"  You  shall  see  it  here,"  whispered  So- 
phie ;  "  for  I  must  hear  Desdemona's  song 
once  more,  even  if  I  myself  should  be  the 
victim," 

"You  yourself!"  said  the  alarmed 
stranger.  "I  thought  the  ghost  of  the 
Moor  was  guilty  of  burning  only,  not  of 
murder." 

"Ah,  no!"  she  whispered,  almost  in- 
audibly ;  "  the  legend  is  still  more  horrible 
— ^more  appalling." 

The  conductor  at  this  moment  raised  his 
baton,  and  the  introduction  to  the  sec- 
ond act  began.  Baron  Larun  rose  and 
took  his  leave.  He  looked  round  for  the 
ambassador,  but  he  was  gone  ;  and  while 
standing  in  the  corridor,  undecided  whi- 
ther to  proceed,  a  hand  was  placed  on 
his  shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  he  saw 
Count  Zronievsky. 

m. 

"  My  gallant  Major !  My  eyes  did  not 
then  deceive  me,"  cried  the  Count.  "  Your 
face  makes  me  forget  the  thirteen  unhap- 
py years  that  have  passed  since  last  we 
met,  and  I  am  again  the  joyous  Lancer  of 
old.    VivePoniatowsky!  vivel'Emp " 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear  Count, 
remember  where  you  are.  Why  recall 
the  shades  of  the  past  ?  Let  the  dead  rest." 

"Rest?"  said  Zronievsky.  "Would 
that  /  could  rest. !  Would  that  I  were 
among  the  brave  Poles  who  fell  by  my 
side  !  Why  am  I  the  only  one  who  can 
not  rest  ?" 

The  unhappy  man's  eyes  gleamed  dark- 
ly, and  he  tightly  compressed  his  lips. 
His  friend  watched  him  anxiouslv.  Zro- 
nievsky  was  no  longer  the  gay  heroic  youth 
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that  Larun  had  formerly  seen,  cheering 
on  his  regiment  in  the  day  of  battle ;  his 
winsome  smile  had  given  place  to  a  bitter 
expression;  his  eyes,  which  had  looked 
around  proudly  and  confidently,  now 
seemed  filled  with  mistrust;  the  hectic 
flush  upon  his  cheek  was  only  the  shadow 
of  what  had  been  in  his  youth  a  healthful 
color,  and  which  had  won  for  him  in  the 
saloons  of  Paris  the  appellation  of  the 
handsome  Pole.  But  even  after  this  great 
alteration,  which  time  and  misfortune  had 
worked,  quite  enough  remained  of  what 
he  had  been  to  excuse  Princess  Sophie's 
infatuation. 

"  You  look  at  me.  Major,"  he  continu- 
ed, after  a  short  silence,  "  as  if  you  sought 
the  Zronievsky  of  other  days.  Spare 
yourself  the  trouble.  When  times  alter, 
man  can  not  remain  the  same." 

"  I  do  not  find  you  so  very  much  alter- 
ed. I  recognize  you  immediately.  One 
thing,  however,  grieves  me :  you  have  lost 
that  trustful  expression,  M'hich  was  to  me 
one  of  your  principal  attractions.  Alex- 
ander Zronievsky  appears  even  to  mis- 
trust me,  who  has  ever  been  his  faithful 
friend,  and  who,  even  now,  knows  the 
deepest,  dearest  thoughts  of  his  heart." 

"  The  thoughts  of  my  heart,"  said  the 
Count  sorrowfiilly.  "I  hardly  know 
whether  I  have  a  heart  or  not,  save  when 
it  beats  with  anger.  What  thoughts 
have  you  discovered,  except  those  that 
tell  of  my  unchanged  friendship  for  your- 
self. Major  ?" 

"  You  said  that  your  heart  only  beats 
with  anger.  What  has  the  royal  child 
done  to  vex  you  ?" 

The  Count  turned  pale,  and,  grasping 
the  Major's  hand,  said :  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  be  silent.  I  understand  you.  But 
how  did  you  learn  this  ?  Have  you  deal- 
ings with  the  devil?  I  need  not  ask  an  hon- 
orable man  to  be  silent ;  one  of  the  gallant 
Eighth  never  yet  betrayed  a  comrade." 

"  You  are  right,  none  of  the  Eighth  ever 
vet  betrayed  a  comrade ;  but  what  is  to 
be  done  if  the  comrade  betrays  himself?" 

As  several  persons  were  approaching, 
the  Count  drew  his  companion  towards 
the  staircase,  whispering  meanwhile :  "For 
Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  if  any  one  but  your- 
self suspects  us  ?" 

"  If  you  will  confide  in  me,  I  will  teU 
you  all  I  know." 

"Do  not  torture  me  thus,  Major!  I 
will  confess  every  thing  to  you,  if  you 
will  but  teU  me  quickly  if  any  one—" 


Major  von  Larun  then  related  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  ambassador. 

"And  the  ambassadress,"  cried  the 
Count,  in  an  agitated  voice. 

"  She  corroborated  her  husband's  story, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  spoke  of  the  nuBtresB 
of  the  robes  as  her  authority." 

Zronievsky  stood  silent  and  motionleflB 
for  a  few  minutes,  evidently  striving  to 
repress  his  feelings,  and  after  looking  fur- 
tively at  Larun  for  some  time,  he  said,  in 
an  almost  inaudible  voice : 

"Major,  can  you  lend  me  a  hundred 
Xapoleons  ?" 

The  Major  was  indeed  astonished ;  he 
had  expected  that  his  friend  would  de- 
plore his  unhappy  fate,  but  this  sudden 
change  from  the  romance  of  his  unfortu- 
nate love  to  the  necessities  of  every-day 
life  confounded  him. 

"  I  am  a  fugitive,"  continued  the  Count, 
"  and  had  hoped  to  find  an  asylum  here. 
I  love,  and  am  beloved.  Major — I  can  not 
tell  you  how  fervently  I  am  beloved." 
His  eyes  filled  with  teai*s,  but  he  conquer- 
ed this  momentary  weakness,  and  con- 
tinued in  a  firm  voice :  "  It  must  appear 
strange  to  ask  this  of  you  at  our  first 
meeting  after  so  long  a  separation,  but  I 
blush  not  to  do  it,  for  do  you  not  re- 
member how  we  fought  side  by  side  at 
Mosaisk  ?" 

"  I  do  indeed  remember,"  said  Larun  ; 
and  his  eyes  kindled  and  his  cheeks  burn- 
ed at  the  vision  his  comrade  had  called  up 
before  him. 

"  Do  you  not  remember  how  we  rushed 
upon  the  Russian  battery,  how  their  balls 
rattled  through  our  ranks,  and  how  the 
traitor  Piolzky  ordered  the  retreat  ?** 

"  Yes,  yes,"  interrupted  Larun,  "  and  I 
remember  how  you  shot  him  through  the 
heart,  and  when  the  hussars  on  the  right 
wavered,  you  thundered  out,  *  On,  lanoers 
of  the  Eighth !'  and  in  five  minutes  the 
guns  were  ours." 

"  Do  you  remember  it  ?"  said  the  Count 
sadly.  "  Well,  then,  I  am  now  command* 
ing  the  vanguard ;  I  am  in  danger,  will 
you  not  strike  one  blow  for  me?  En 
avant,  Major !  Forward,  gallant  Lancer  I 
save  your  comrade." 

"  I  will,"  cried  Lai*un.  The  Count  grasp- 
ed his  hand  and  then  hurriedly  left  mm. 

IV. 

"  WeU  met,  Major,"  sidd  Count  Zroni* 
evsky,  encountering  his  firiend  the  follow 
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tag  morning  hi  tlie  street.  ^^  I  was  jnst 
coming  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.'' 

**  ITie  same  that  I  promised  you  yester- 
day ?''  asked  the  Major.  "  Come  with  me 
to  my  hotel,  it  has  been  ready  for  you 
some  time." 

**For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  talk  to  me 
now  of  money,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I 
have  but  iust  parted  from  Sophie  ;  I  have 
told  her  that  my  love  for  her  is  suspected, 
and  that  I  must  fly,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  be  near  her  and  not  speak  to  ncr  and 
worship  her." 

**  May  I  ask  what  she  replied  ?" 

^^  She  is  wiUing  to  risk  all  rather  than 
that  I  should  leave  her." 

"  How  can  you  see  the  Princess  private- 
ly, and  so  early  ?" 

"We  meet  fi*equently,"  whispered  Zron- 
ievsky, "  though  I  dare  not  tell  you  where, 
bat  I  fear  that  these  short  but  precious  in- 
terviews can  not  continue  much  longer, 
thoagh  I  am  ever  on  the  watch,  and,  with 
yoar  assistance,  shall  yet  escape  detection. 
But  let  us  leave  to-moi*rrow  with  its  cares : 
to-day  I  will  be  happy  in  spite  of  every 
thin^." 

**  How  am  I  to  serve  you,"  asked  the 
Maior,  "  for  I  think  you  said  you  were 
looKing  for  me  ?" 

"  True  I  I  was  coming  to  see  you,"  he 
replied,  after  a  few  moments  spent  in 
thought.  ^^  Sophie  knows  that  you  are 
my  friend.  I  have  often  spoken  of  you  to 
her>  and  told  her  how  you  saved  my  life 
at  the  passage  of  the  Bercsina.  Did  she 
not  last  night  mention  her  wish  to  have 
Othello  perfonned  here,  and  did  not  the 
Duchess  strongly  object  to  its  even  being 
talked  about,  on  account  of  a  story  which 
I  have  forgotten  ?" 

**  The  Duchess  was,  indeed,  very  mys- 
terious about  it,"  said  the  Major,  ^'  and  I 
feel  sure  that  with  her  consent  the 
Princess's  wish  will  never  be  accom- 
plished." 

'^Yet  I  have  at  last  induced  her  to 
withdraw  her  opposition,  by  remarking, 
with  a  grave  air,  how  glad  the  embassies 
are,  when  there  is  a  dearth  of  political 
news,  to  lay  hold  of  a  tale  of  this  kind  and 
to  transmit  it  to  their  respective  courts, 
as  a  chronique  scandaleuse.  The  Duchess 
admitted  this,  and  at  last,  though  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  consented  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opera.  As  I  was  leaving,  she 
added  that  she  did  not  yet  give  up  all 
hope,  for  though  Othello  might  be  an- 
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nounced,  still  it  was  possible  for  Desde- 
mona  to  be  taken  suddenly  ill." 

"You  managed  capitjdly,"  cried  the 
Major,  laughing.  "  Fear  of  the  chronique 
scandaleuse  has  supplanted  the  fear  of 
ghosts,  and  the  horror  of  the  mysterious 
powers  of  nature  is,  it  seems,  quite  con* 
quered." 

"  Yes,  Sophie  is  in  raptures  at  the  pros- 
pect. I  am  now  on  my  way  to  the 
manager  of  the  Opera,  to  present  him 
with  four  hundred  thalers,  so  that  lack 
of  money  may  not  be  a  hindrance,  and  I 
want  you  to  accompany  me." 
.  "But  will  it  not  appeal*  singular  if 
you  present  this  money  in  the  Princess's 
name  ?" 

"  Yes ;  therefore  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
collection  from  various  patrons  of  art,  and 
you  are  to  represent  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur. The  manager  lives  near.  He  is  an 
honest  old  fellow,  whom  we  shall  soon 
win  over  to  our  views.  Do  yon  see 
yonder  little  turreted  house?  —  thit  is 
where  he  resides." 


V. 


The  manager  of  the  Opera  was  a  small, 
thin  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  been  a 
celebrated  singer ;  he  received  the  friends 
with  a  dignity  only  disturbed  by  his  dress, 
which  for  a  man  who  numbered  at  least 
sixty  years  was  peculiar,  and  proclaimed 
that  he  was  not  dead  to  the  vanities  of 
this  world.  He  wore  a  black  velvet  cap, 
a  tight,  uncomfortable,  feshionably  -  cut 
coat,  and  large  loose  trowsers.  Half-worr- 
out  fur  slippers  completed  this  singular 
costume. 

"I  have  already  received  her  royal 
highness's  commands,"  replied  the  man- 
ager, as  soon  as  the  Count  nad  acquainted 
hun  with  the  object  of  his  visit;  "but 
although  it  is  my  greatest  pleasure i;o  do 
the  bidding  of  the  Princess,  still  I  must 
venture  to  give  a  few  reasons,  which  I 
hope  will  prevent  her  highness  insisting 
upon  my  obeying  her  commands." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  refuse 
to  put  this  opera  on  the  stage  ?"  cried  the 
Count. 

"  I  certainly  shall  refuse,  if  it  be  possible 
to  do  without  offending  her  royal  high- 
ness, for  allowing  it  to  be  performed 
would  be  an  open  attempt  to  murder  one 
of  the  royal  fiimily." 

I  should  never  have  thought,"  answer- 
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ed  the  Count,  ^'  that  a  man  like  yourself  I 
could  credit  such  absurdity.  In  my  youth 
I  often  heard  your  celebrated  name  men- 
tioned with  admiration :  you  were  called 
the  prince  of  singers,  and  I  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  you.  Let  me  beg 
you  not  to  lessen  the  high  opinion  I  had 
formed  of  you  by  giving  way  to  foolish 
superstition." 

The  old  gentleman  was  not  insensible 
to  this  flattery,  and  a  smile  passed  over 
his  withered  features.  "  You  do  me  too 
much  honor,"  cried  he.  "Yes,  I  was 
worth  something  in  my  time;  I  had  a 
very  tolerable  tenor  voice,  but  that  is 
now  all  gone.  Superstition,  did  you  say  ? 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  way  to  it, 
but  you  can  not  talk  of  superstition  where 
facts  speak  for  themselves." 

"Facts!"  cried  both  the  friends  in  a 
breath. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen ;  but  surely  you  can 
not  belong  either  to  the  town  or  the 
neighborhood  if  you  are  ignorant  of  these 
same  facts." 

"I  heard  some  extraordinary  history 
about  a  fire." 

"  A  fire !  I  wish,  indeed,  that  that  were 
all.  A  fire  can  be  extinguished,  and 
what  has  been  destroyed  by  it  can  be 
restored ;  but  a  death,  gentlemen — ^none 
can  restore  the  dead," 

"  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the  per- 
formance of  Othello  ?" 

"  It  is  well  known  that  eight  days  after 
Othello  is  given,  one  of  tlie  royal  family 
dies." 

The  friends  started  from  their  seats. 
There  was  something  terrible  in  the  old 
man's  prophetic  tone.  They  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  themselves,  and  laughed 
at  their  own  fright ;  but  even  that  did  not 
alter  the  Bolemn  expression  of  the  old 
man's  &oe. 

"You  do  not  believe  me,"  said  he, 
"  but,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  bring 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Theater  for  you  to 
look  at.  These  chronicles  have  been  kept 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years." 

"  Pray  let  us  see  them,"  exclaimed  the 
Count,  who  was  evidently  much  amused. 

The  manager  shuffled  out  of  the  room, 
but  soon  reappeared,  carrying  a  large  and 
singular-looking  volume,  bound  in  parch- 
ment, with  brass  clasps.  He  placed  an 
old-fhjshioned  pair  of  sfpeeticles  upon  his 
nose,  and,  after  turning  over  several 
leaves,  he  said  to  the  Count:  ^^  We  must 


begin  here."  And  he  read  as  follows: 
"  *  A.D.  1 740,  December  8th.  The  actress 
Charlotte  Fandauer  was  suffocated  in  this 
theater  during  Shakspeare's  tragedy  of 
Othello ;  or,  the  Moor  of  Venice.* " 

"That  is  impossible,"  interrupted  the 
Major,  "  for  Schroeder  was  the  first  who 
introduced  this  celebrated  tragedy  into 
Germany ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was 
not  acted  till  several  yeara  aft.erwards.*' 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  tlie  old  man; 
"the  then  reigning  duke  was  a  great 
traveler,  and  saw  it  in  London.  It 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  ordered  it 
to  be  translated,  and  when  he  returned  it 
was  often  given  at  his  request;  but  the 
chronicle  continues:  "The  above-men- 
tioned Charlotte  Fandauer  acted  the  part 
of  Desdemona,  and  was  suffocated  by 
means  of  the  coverlet  used  in  the  dying 
scene  of  the  tragedy.  May  God  be  gn^ 
cious  to  her  soul !" 

"The  reason  for  this  dreadftil  murder 
is  supposed  to  be  this,"  continued  the  old 
man:  "Charlotte  Fandauer  was  very 
beautiful,  and  became  the  Duke's  mistress ; 
but  before  she  thus  degraded  herself,  she 
exacted  a  fearful  oath,  from  the  Duke,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  Uiat  he  would  never 
forsake  her.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  Duke  was  tired  of  the  actress, 
and  wished  to  rid  himself  of  her,  but  she 
informed  him  that  a  copy  of  his  oath  was 
concealed  in  every  European  capital, 
ready  to  be  published  as  soon  as  she  gave 
the  order.  The  Duke  was  a  passi<Hiate 
and  cruel  man:  his  anger  Knew  no 
bounds  at  this  declaration.  He  tried 
several  times  to  poison  her,  but  she  ate 
nothing  but  what  she  prepared  herselC 
At  last  he  bribed  an  actor,  who  took  die 
part  of  Othello,  to  suffocate  Charlotte 
Fandauer,  when,  as  Desdemona,  she  was 
sleeping  in  bed.  The  actor  earned  his 
bribe  only  too  well.  Charlotte  Fandaner 
never  awoke." 

"  And  is  this  true  ?"  asked  the  Connt, 
shuddering. 

"  You  may  ask  any  of  the  old  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town,  and  they  will  confirm 
my  statement.  The  murderer  was  brought 
to  trial,  but  the  Duke  suppressed  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  took  him  into  fait 
service,  and  declared  that  the  actress  had 
died  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Eight  days  after, 
died  hb  only  son,  a  prince  of  twelve  yean 
of  age." 

"  That  was  mere  chance,"  muttered  the 
Major. 
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"Call  it  chance,  if  you  will,''  replied 
the  manager,  turning  over  some  more 
leaves,  "but  here  it  is  again.  During 
two  years  Othello  was  prohibited,  the 
Duke  having  naturally  taken  a  dislike  to 
the  play ;  but  after  that  time  he  was  daring 
enough  to  command  its  reproduction. 
Look,  here  it  is:  *  September  28th,  1742 
— Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice ;'  and  in 
the  margin  this  note :  *  Strange  I  on  the 
6th  of  October  Princess  Augusta  died, 
just  eight  days  after  Othello  was  acted.' 
l>o  you  call  tnat  chance,  gentlemen  ?' 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  the  Major. 
The  old  man  turned  again  to  his  Chron- 
icles, and  read:  "February  6th,  1748  — 
Othello,  the  Moor  of  Venice ;'  and  here 
again  is  written  in  the  same  hand,  ^  Hor- 
rmle!  the  Fandauer's  ghost  is  again 
haunting  us :  Prince  Alexander  has  just 
died  suddenly,  February  14th,  exactly 
eight  days  after.'"  The  manager  here 
looked  mquiringly  at  his  visitors,  but 
they  remained  silent ;  so  he  continued : 
***  January  16th,  1776 — the  benefit  of 
Mdlle.  K6ller--Othello,  the  Moor  of  Ven- 
ice. Poor  Princess  Elizabeth  has  become 
the  prey  of  the  Fandauer's  ghost,  Janu- 
ary 24th,  1775.'" 

"Nonsense!"  interrupted  the  Major. 
^I  allow  that  chance  has  gone  hand-in- 
hand  with  superstition,  but  can  you  give 
me  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that 
the  deaths  you  have  mentioned  were 
caused  by  the  performance  of  Othello  ?" 

"  That  I  can  hot  do,"  said  the  old  man 
earnestly :  "  but  to  employ  the  words  of 
the  great  roan  who  gave  Othello  to  the 
world :  *  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your 
philosophy.' " 

**  Shakspeare  would  never  have  written 
that  if  he  had  known  how  much  absurdity 
was  beneath  it." 

**  Probably  not,"  replied  the  manager ; 
**  but  I  have  a  later  example  to  give  to 
you,  one  that  I  myself  remember — I 
mean,  the  death  of  the  Duke." 

"The  same  Duke  who  caused  the  actress 
to  be  murdered  ?"  asked  the  Major. 

**The  same:    Othello    had  not  been 

E'ven  for  twenty  years,  when  some  mem- 
jrs  of  a  foreign  court  arrived  here  on  a 
Tisit.  They  were  much  pleased  with  our 
company,  and  one  of  the  royal  ladies  ex- 
pressed a  great  wish  to  see  them  act 
Othello.  The  Duke  consented  unwilling- 
ly, not  on  account  of  the  horrible  circum- 
stances that  had   hitherto  followed  the 


performance  of  this  tragedy,  for  he  did 
not  believe  them  to  be  in  connection,  but 
because  he  was  now  old,  and  the  sins  and 
crimes  of  his  youth  lay  heavy  upon  his 
heart ;  yet  he  did  not  like  to  renise  the- 
lady  the  gratification  of  so  slight  a  wish, 
and  Othello  was  commanded  to  be  given 
at  his  country  palace.  Here  it  is :  '  Othello 

performed  at  the  H Palace,  October 

16th,  1793.'" 

"  Well,  and  what  followed  ?"  exclaimed 
the  Major  impatiently. 

"  Eight  days  afterwards  the  Duke  died. 
October  24th,  1793." 

"  Impossible  I"  said  Larun,  after  a  short 
silence.  "  Let  me  look  at  your  Chronicles. 
I  do  not  see  the  Duke's  name  mentioned." 
"  No,"  said  the  old  man  producing  an- 
other book,  "  but  here  is  the  history  of 
his  life ;  will  you  examine  it  for  your- 
selves ?" 

The  Count  took  it,  and  read:  "De- 
scription of  the  Funeral  Obsequies  of  our 
Lord  and  Duke,  who  died  October  24tb, 
1798." 

"  You  will  drive  me  mad  with  your 
foolery.  It  is  chance,  and  nothing  but 
chance.  Pray,  have  you  any  more  non- 
sensical histories  to  rdate  to  us  ?" 

"  I  could  relate  many  more,"  answered 
the  manager  quietly ;  "  but  as  you  must 
be  tired  of  the  subject,  I  will  content  my- 
self with  one  other  event  which  happened 
not  many  years  ago.  Rossini  composed 
his  beautiful  opera,  Othello,  in  which  he 
proved,  what  had  till  then  been  doubted, 
that  he  was  capable  of  touching  the  deep- 
er and  more  tn^c  feelings  of  the  human 
breast.  The  royal  family  expressed  no 
wish  to  have  it  performed  here,  therefore 
the  company  did  not  study  it ;  but  the 
band  played  several  parts  of  the  opera  at 
concerts,  which  inspired  the  pubhc  with 
such  a  love  for  the  music,  and  such  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  entire  opera  on  our 
stage,  that  nothing  else  was  spoken  of 
either  in  the  newspapers,  coflfeehouses,  or 
in  private  parties.  They  thought  not  of 
the  horrible  events  which  had  hitherto 
followed  its  performance,  but  seemed  to 
imagine  that  Othello,  as  an  opera,  was 

?uite  another  thing.  At  last  the  manager 
[  was  still  on  the  boards,  and  took  the 
part  of  Othello)  received  orders  to  put 
the  opera  into  rehearsal.  The  house  was 
full  to  suffocation  ;  the  court  and  the  no- 
bility were  all  present ;  the  orchestra  per- 
formed almost  impossibilities ;  the  singers, 
left  nothing  to  desire ;  but  when  Desde-* 
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niona  sang  her  song  to  the  harp  while  pre- 
paring to  seek  her  couch,  a  feeling  of  awe 
overwhelmed  us.  It  was  the  same  house 
—  the  same  boards — the  same  scene  in 
.  which  the  dreadful  tragedy  had  been  en- 
acted. I  must  confess  that  I  trembled  at 
the  part  I  was  about  to  take  in  the  mimic 
murder.  I  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
royal  box,  which  contained  so  many  grace- 
ful and  noble  forms.  I  thought  and  hoped 
that  the  bloodthirsty  spirit  would  be  ap- 
peased by  the  beautiful  tones  which  this 
time  accompanied  the  death  of  Desdemo- 
na.  And  it  appeared  as  if  such  were 
really  the  case,  for  five  or  six  days  passed, 
and  nothing  was  said  of  illness  at  the 
palace  ;  people  laughed,  and  said  that  the 
music  had  so  disguised  the  original  trag- 
edy, that  the  ghost  could  not  recognize  it. 
The  seventh  day  also  passed  over  quietly ; 
on  the  eighth  Prince  Ferdinand  was  shot 
while  out  hunting." 

"  I  heard  of  it,"  said  the  Major,  "  but 
it  was  merely  an  accident ;  his  compan- 
ion's rifle  went  off",  and " 

"  Did  I  say  that  the  ghost  itself  had 
killed  any  of  them  ?  I  only  speak  of 
these  &cts  as  inexplicable  and  mysteri- 
ous." 

"  But  have  you  not  invented  a  fable  for 
our  amusement  ?  Where  is  it  stated  that 
the  opera  was  given  eight  days  before  the 
same  hunt  ?" 

"  Here,"  answered  the  manager,  coolly 
pointing  to  the  chronicle  before  him. 

The  Count  read:  "'Rossini's  opera  of 
Othello,  March  1 2th.'  And  here,  on  the 
margin,  is  written :  '  March  20th,  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  shot  while  hunting.'  " 

The  friends  gazed  silently  at  one  an- 
other for  a  few  moments;  they  wished 
still  to  treat  it  lightly,  but  the  solemn 
earnestness  of  the  old  man,  and  the  singu- 
larly fearful  coincidence  of  the  events  he 
had  related,  had  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  them  than  they  liked  to  confess. 
The  Major  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Chronicles,  and  hummed  a  tune  to  him- 


self; the  Count  rested  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  was  for  several  moments  lost  in 
thought.  At  last  he  rose  from  his  chidr, 
and,  turning  to  the  old  man,  said :  ^'  It 
can  not  be  helped,  you  must  ^ve  the 
opera.  The  court,  the  embassies,  all 
know  that  it  is  commanded.  Here  are 
four  hundred  thalers,  which  a  few  patrons 
of  art  have  collected,  so  that  Othello  may 
be  put  upon  the  stage  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner ;  you  can  do  what  you  please  with 
it,  even  bribe  exorcists  to  lay  the  ghoeti 
but  Othello  must  be  produced." 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^  it  is 
probable  that  when  I  was  younger  I 
should  have  laughed  as  you  now  do ;  bat 
I  am  old,  and  have  learned  to  believe  that 
there  are  things  which  we  must  not  de* 
spise  nor  utterly  reject  as  impossible.  I 
thank  you  for  your  present,  which  I  shall 
know  how  to  spend  worthily;  but  only 
in  obedience  to  the  strictest  commands 
will  Othello  be  performed  in  this  theater. 
My  God  1"  continued  he  mournfully,  "  if 
our  hearts'  delight,  the  lovely  Pnncess 
Sophie,  should  be  the  victim.'* 

^'  Be  silent,"  cried  the  Count,  tnmiog 
pale ;  ''  really  your  mad  ideas  are  infeo* 
tious.  Adieu,  and  remember,  Othello 
must,  under  any  circumstances,  be  given ; 
and  mind,  there  are  to  be  no  catarrhs,  or 
fevers,  or  sudden  and  unexpected  olMt^ 
cles  to  prevent  it ;  for,  by  the  heavens 
above  us,  if  there  is  no  Desdcmona  fortk' 
coming,  I  will  call  up  the  spirit  of  the 
Fandauer  to  take  the  part  herself." 

The  old  man  crossed  himself,  and  walk* 
ed  nervously  up  and  down  the  room. 
^^What  if  she  should,  like  the  marble 
statue,  now  make  her  appearance?"  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  pray  you  not  to  speak 
thus." 

The  Major  and  Count  laughingly  bade 
farewell  to  the  manager,  who,  in  his  Flor« 
entine  cap  and  tight  dress -coat,  long 
served  as  a  target  at  which  to  aim  their 
wit. 
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WAR  IN  GENERAL,  AND  MODERN  FRENCH  WARS  IN  PARTICULAR. 


Wars,  like  offenses,  will  come,  and  woe 
(doubtless)  to  those  by  whom  war  cometh. 
Yet  if  we  look  back  upon  history,  it  will 
seem  as  if  wars  were  the  main  means  by 
which  the  civilized  world  has  been 
brought  from  swamp  and  forest  and 
barren  waste  to  its  present  condition,  and 
man  enabled  to  "replenish  the  earth," 
and  nations  superior  m  civilization  to  ex- 
tend that  civilization  to  inferior  peoples. 
Human  strife  may  be  a  proof  of  man's  evil 
nature;  but  human  conflicts  on  a  large 
scale  appear  to  have  answered  the  same 
purpose  in  advancing  the  social  state  of 
mankind,  as  the  physical  convulsions  and 
rapacious  monsters  of  the  geological 
epochs  in  improving  the  material  condi- 
tion of  the  globe.  Except  the  Bible,  we 
have  no  history  till  Herodotus,  perhaps 
till  Thucydides;  but  such  glimpses  into 
primeval  antiquity  as  traditions  and  class- 
ical fragments  allow,  indicate  that  some 
form  of  war  was  a  mode  of  extending  the 
arts  and  institutions  of  more  favored 
nations,  as  well  as  of  increasing  the  human 
race,  (which  in  a  narrow  line  of  view  it 
seems  the  object  of  war  to  destroy.)  Of 
the  Cyclopeans  or  Pelasgians  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  from  their  architectural  re- 
mains it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were 
a  migrating  people,  superior  in  arts  to  the 
aborigines  they  came  amongst,  and  that 
their  visits,  however  beneficial  eventually, 
were  not  welcome  or  peaceable  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  earliest  public  records  ex- 
isting relate  to  Egypt  and  Assyria ;  for 
whatever  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  their  hieroglyphics, 
buildings  and  graphic  representations  re- 
main to  speak  for  themselves.  These  may 
not  establish  the  stories  of  African,  Euro- 
pean, and  Asiatic  expeditions  even  beyond 
the  Indus,  which  the  fragments  of  anti- 
quity record  of  Rameses  and  Sesostris  of 
Egypt,  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  of  Assyria, 
and  of  the  mythological  Bacchus ;  but  they 
prove  various  and  extensive  conquests. 
There  are  no  data  as  to  the  social  results 
of  these  expeditions ;  but  it  may  be  fmrly 


held  that  the  Assyrian  empire  and  its 
civilization  originated  in  some  invasion 
from  Egypt,  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
chronology  and  speculations  of  modern 
Egjrptologists.  If  the  reverse  opinion  be 
held,  that  Egypt  was  civilized  by  a  super* 
lor  race  from  Babylonia  or  India,  the  con- 
clusion that  that  civilization  originated  in 
conquest  remains  the  same.  Respecting 
primeval  China,  there  are  no  definite  facts. 
Ethnologists  assert  that  the  aborigines  of 
India  were  an  inferior  and  degraded  race, 
dispossessed  and  driven  to  hill  and  jungle 
by  an  invading  people,  who  originated  a 
form  of  civilization  tha<t  was  ancient  and 
mature  even  in  the  days  of  Alexander. 

As  history  becomes  more  certain  and 
fttller,  the  effects  of  wars  can  be  more  dis- 
tinctly traced.  The  conquests  of  the 
Persians  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt, 
the  long  hostility  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  finally  ending  in  the  expeditions 
of  Xenophon  and  Alexander,  produced 
great  effects  in  the  world.  They  directly 
enlarged  geographical  knowledge;  they 
increased  the  intercommunication  of 
stranger  peoples  by  facilitating  locomo- 
tion ;  they  stimulated  industry  and  ex- 
tended commerce;  by  increasing  com- 
modities they  added  to  the  enjoyments 
of  mankind,  although  such  enjoyments 
may  not  be  of  the  highest  order;  and 
finally,  by  establishing  Alexandiia,  they 
gave  rise  to  an  emporium  where  the  re- 
motest East  and  West  could  meet  to- 
gether. But  one  of  the  greatest  effects 
of  war  is  to  rouse  the  mind ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  such  changes  in 
the  rulers,  the  knowledge,  and  the  habits 
of  mankind  were  without  effect  upon  the 
characters  of  men,  modifying  the  Euro- 
pean, (ancient  philosophers  caUed  it  cor- 
rupting him,)  if  they  could  not  strengthen 
the  Asiatic.  If  no  palpably  beneficial 
change  was  produced  m  national  institu- 
tions, it  was  probably  because  the  peoples 
and  their  institutions  were  grown  too 
effete  to  benefit  by  grafting,  when  the 
more  extensive  and   important  changes 
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through     Alexander's     conquests     took 
place. 

The  conqests  of  the  Romans  were  more 
evidently  influential  upon  the  world.    In- 
deed, so  far  as  reason  can  form  a  judg-. 
ment,  they  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  formation  of  society  in  its  present 
state.    The  subjugation  of  Italy  M-as  es- 
sential to  the  very  existence  of  Rome. 
Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps  was  a 
geographical    exploration   as  well   as    a 
military  operation.    The  wars  of  Caesar 
in  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and   beyond    the 
Rhine,  procured  for  the  world  a  definite 
knowledge  of  those    regions    not   then 
attainable  by  other  means;   and   know- 
ledge attained  by  hostilities  was  not  in 
those  times  a  mere  barren  scientific  know- 
ledge, but  was  followed,  like  the  Greek 
and  Persian  wars,  by  intercommunication 
of    peoples    hitherto    strangere.       The 
changes  produced  by  Roman  dommion 
in  Gaul    and    Britain  were  beyond  all 
question  an  advance  in  what  men  agree 
to  call  civilization.    It  is  a  common  re- 
mark that  the  establishment  of  Roman 
rule,  as  a  sequence  of  Roman  conquest 
throughout  ancient  Europe,  was  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  modern  European 
civilization,  especially  as  displayed  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  law,  local  self-govern- 
ment, rby  means  of  municipalities,)  regu- 
lar public  administration,  and  those  great 
public  works — as  roads  and  bridges,  aque- 
ducts and  sewers  —  which  contribute  to 
the  business,  convenience,  or  comfort  of 
life.    Roman  rule  might  be  formal,  harsh, 
and  despotic ;  hidividual  rulers  might  be 
corrupt  and  oppressive ;  whether  the  irre- 
gular violence  of  barbarian  or  of  Athenian 
popular  caprice  might  give  rise  to  fewer 
evils  than  the  regulated  tyranny  of  Rome, 
may  be  a  question;   and  as  for  human 
happiness,    some    philosophers    maintain 
that  miseries  multiply  and    enjoyments 
decline  in  proportion  as  civiliziition  ad- 
vances.   There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  but  for  Roman  wars  of  conc^uest,  and 
the  institutions  and  modes  of  life  Rome 
enforced   upon  the    conquered,  Europe, 
and  consequently  the  world,  would  have 
been  something  very  diflferent  to  what  it 
is;   so  diifcrent,  indeed,  as  to  be  utterly 
inconceivable. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  proportion  of 
misery  caused  by  particular  wars,  as  the 
feeling  of  the  victims,  which  can  only  be 
conjecturally  tested,  forms  a  greater  ele- 
ment of  suffering  than  the  actual  inflic- 


tions.     If  the  refinement  of  the    van- 
quished be  measured  against  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  victors,  the  invasions  of  the 
hordes  that  affected  the  down&ll  of  the 
Roman  Empire  probably  produced  more 
wretchedness  than  any  hostilities  upon  a 
great  scale.    Yet  to  all  human  appearance 
these  invasions  were  absolute  neceflsities, 
not  merely  if  the  world  was  to  attain  its 
actual  state,  but  if  mankind  were  to  be 
raised  from  that  corruption  which  attend- 
ed the  decay  of  ancient  civilization.    The 
moral  influence  of  the  conflicts  that  con- 
tinually took  place  during  the  dark  and 
middle  ages  is  not  so  obvious  as  that  of 
the  barbarian  invasions.    Their  necesaitj 
for  the  advancement  of  mankind  to  their 
actual  condition  is  clear.    The  conquests 
of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  precursors  and 
successors,  the  expeditions  of  the  North- 
men, the  invasion  of  England  by  William 
of  Normandy,  as  well  as  many  of  the  con* 
tests  of  feudal  times,  were,  if  not  parts  of 
a  design  to  build  up  the  modem  system 
of  Europe,  apparently  essential  to  that 
end.    Historical  critics  differ  as  to  the 
moral  character  of  the  Crusades.    Those 
who  have  formed  their  opinions  from  the 
philosophers  of  the  last  century  look  upon 
them    as    the    outbreaks    of  fanaticism. 
Some    historical  critics    of    the   modem 
school  consider  them  as  the  result  of  a 
sound  instinctive  fear ;  and  that  but  for 
the  check  they  opposed  to  Islamism,  the 
Mohammedans  might  have  overrun  Ea^ 
rope.    About  the  influence  of  the  Cm- 
sades  on  knowledge,  commerce,  art,  and 
society,  there  can  be  no  dispute.    Ther 
enlarged  the  knowledge  of  the  feudal 
ages,  not  only  in  such  tangible  matters 
as  the  facts  of  physical  geography,  but  in 
the  productions  of  nature,  the  varieties  of 
men,    and  of  customs,    characters,  and 
creeds.     They  extended  commerce,  es* 
pecially  Italian  commerce ;  thus  not  only 
increasing  wealth  and  material  comfortSi 
but  stimulating  industry  and  improviog 
navigation.    The  Crusades  were  also  a 
cause  of  advancing  other  useful  arta,  if 
indeed  they  did  not  produce  the  revival 
of 'the  fine  arts  in  Western  Europe.    The 
transmission  of  Eastern  tales  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  popular  literature.    The  general 
stir  to  the  Western  mind  was  greater 
from  the  Crusades  than  any  other  event 
in  mediaeval  history,  save  the  discovery 
of  America  and  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  ia 
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all  this  there  is  no  affirmation  (in  the  sense 
of  Fate  or  Providence)  as  to  the  necessity 
of  wars  to  advance  mankind.  Neither  u 
it  intended  to  assert  that  the  actual  histo- 
ry of  man  and  his  present  condition  were 
indispensable  to  the  scheme  of  Divine 
government,  or  that  even  if  the  present 
condition  of  our  race  were  predetermined, 
it  might  not  have  been  brought  about  by 
other  means.  Such  matters  are  not  med- 
dled with.  This,  and  this  alone,  is  af- 
firmed— that  from  the  first  faint  glimpses 
of  history  in  Egypt,  or  from  earlier  tradi- 
tion, up  to  the  decline  of  feudalism  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  war 
was  a  great,  and  for  a  long  time  apparent- 
ly the  only,  means  by  which  man  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  earth,  extended  civili- 
zation over  inferior  races,  established  the 
art  of  systematic  government  as  opposed 
to  mere  patriarchal  or  arbitrary  rule, 
and  stirred  up  the  general  mind  to  ex- 
tended enterprise  or  new  ideas ;  while 
though  very  far  from  being  the  only  ele- 
ment of  man's  progression,  it  is  an  import- 
ant element. 

The  principle  here  indicated  as  applica- 
ble to  the  ancient,  dark,  and  middle  ages, 
obtains  to  our  day  as  between  advanced 
and  inferior  peoples.  The  occupation  of 
thinly  populated  regions  by  settlers  of  a 
civilized  race — or  in  other  words,  modem 
colonization — is  indeed  as  plainly  essential 
to  the  spread  of  man  and  Ins  arts  over  the 
globe,  as  any  conquests  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  as  plainly  warfare.  In  Ameri- 
ca for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  at  the 
Cape  up  to  our  own  day,  undisguised  hos- 
tilities have  been  continually  waged  be- 
tween the  natives  and  the  colonists.  In 
Australia,  and  in  the  United  States  at 
present,  the  power  of  the  "pale-feces" 
may  prevent  organized  resistance  to  the 
oceopation  of  the  lands,  but  the  settle- 
ment is  as  clearly  an  affair  of  force  as  if 
the  abori^es  had  been  dispossessed  of 
their  territories  after  a  defeat ;  their  de- 
stmction  appears  as  certain  as  if  they  were 
pat  to  the  sword  at  once.  The  Jewish 
settlement  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
earlier  conquests  of  the  Mohammedans, 
have  not  been  noticed,  as  involving  reli- 
gioos  questions.  The  Russian  conquests 
in  Asia,  those  of  France  in  Barbary,  and 
of  England  in  the  East,  may  be  passed 
for  the  immediate  purpose  in  hand,  as 
tbeir  benefits  to  the  human  race  are  not 
yet  certain.  A  like  doubt  applies  to  the 
devastations  of  Zinghis  Kahn  and  Tamer- 


lane. These  last,  however,  seem  to  bear 
upon  a  proposition  which  may  have  some 
truth  in  it — that  for  wars  to  be  distinctly 
operative  in  the  way  spoken  of,  they  must 
be  waged  by  a  superior  upon  an  inferior 
people.  And  this  idea  may  lend  some 
countenance  to  the  American  notion  of 
their  "mission"  to  "annex"  the  entire 
continent. 

This  idea  of  superiority  and  inferiority, 
either  intelligent  or  moral,  receives  some 
support  from  a  survey  of  European  wars 
since  the  downfall  of  feudalism.  During 
the  last  four  hundred  years  not  only  does 
war  in  Europe  appear  to  have  been  less  of 
a  necessity  as  regards  the  material  pro- 
gress of  the  world  than  in  the  earlier  ages, 
but  to  have  produced  less  tangible  results. 
It  is  not  meant  that  national  conflicts  were 
inoperative.  Such  important  events  as 
great  wars  can  not  be  without  influence 
upon  the  peoples  by  whom  they  are 
waged.  In  some  cases  conflicts  of  princi- 
ple superseded  material  objects.  The  re- 
volt of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  11., 
the  religious  wars  of  Germany,  the  civil 
wars  of  England,  are  the  leading  examples 
of  this  kind ;  and  they  have  each  influ- 
enced the  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
character  of  nations  in  a  very  high  degree. 
But  the  material  results  of  wars  are  here 
treated  of ;  and  no  such  material  changes 
have  followed  the  European  wars  under 
the  modem  system,  (the  partition  of  Po- 
land is  an  exceptional  case  altogether,)  as 
ensued  from  the  subjugation  oi  Oaul  by 
Caesar,  or  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  the  Norman.  If  the  cause  of 
this  be  investigated  it  will,  apart  from  the 
system  of  the  balance  of  power,  seem  to 
originate  in  the  closer  approach  to  equality 
in  arts,  arms,  and  character  among  the 
peoples  of  modem  Europe,  than  existed 
between  such  different  races  as  the  abo- 
rigines of  Italy  and  their  Pelasgic  or 
Greek  invaders,  or  the  Romans  and  the 
Gauls. 

And  this  equality  may  be  dated  from 
the  downfall  of  feudalism,  as  that  may  be 
said  to  begin  about  the  time  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  the 
Second.    The  fall  of  the  effete  Byzantine 
Empire  snapped  the  last  frail  link    by 
which  living  society  was  connected  wittb 
the  ancient  world.     Printing  as  a  practii^ 
cal  art  was  completed  at  nearly  the  same* 
date ;  leaming  was  revived ;  modem  law-- 
guages  and  literature  had  awoke,  or  were^ 
awakening  to    life.     Within  son3ie  fifty^ 
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vears  of  that  event  the  Powers  of  North- 
em  and  Western  Europe  may  be  said  to 
have  assumed  their  present  relative  pro- 
portions. France  was  not  quite  so  exten- 
sive, but  her  nationality,  position,  and 
comparative  power  were  as  established  as 
now.  The  Low  Countries  —  the  present 
Holland  and  Belgium  —  were  in  their 
general  characteristics  much  the  same  as 
at  present,  subject  to  the  ever-changing 
eifects  of  time.  In  those  days  there  was 
an  Elective  Emperor  of  Gennany  instead 
of  an  hereditary  Emperor  of  Austria; 
there  were  many  more  petty  Gewnan 
rulers  than  at  present,  and  no  King  of 
Prussia;  but  the  Germany  of  that  age 
was  substantially  the  Germany  of  ours, 
Spain  and  Portugal  were  much  as  they 
are,  bating  the  difference  between  vigor- 
ous and  aspiring  youth,  and  age  prema- 
turely decrepid  through  vices.  There  is 
a  difference  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  but  the  great 
change  in  the  Northern  Powers,  as  else- 
where, is  comparative.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
case  with  all  the  most  important  material 
changes  throughout  Europe  since  the 
fifteenth  century.  They  have  been  the 
result  of  national  growths  rather  than 
of  foreign  conquest.  Armies  have  de- 
vastated countries  and  slaughtered  myri- 
ads, but  they  have  left  states  and  their 
rulers  pretty  much  as  they  foimd  them. 
What  results  they  did  produce  have  been 
rather  moral  than  physical — ^rather  of  the 
soul  than  of  the  body.  If  a  man  of  the 
Tudors',  or  of  an  after,  age  were  recalled 
to  life,  the  changes  that  would  chiefly  at- 
tract or  strike  him  would  bo  the  result  of 
invention,  of  trained  and  organized  indus- 
try, of  science  applied  to  the  arts,  and  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  rather  than  of  na- 
tional and  social  changes  directly  pro- 
duced by  war.  Holland,  for  instance,  is 
as  rich,  perhaps  as  powerful,  as  she  ever 
was,  if  not  richer  and  more  powerftil. 
She  has  not  the  weight  in  Europe  she 
once  possessed,  because  other  nations 
have  grown  faster  than  she. 

To  fully  develop  the  idea  here  advanced 
by  tracing  the  results  of  particular  wars 
from  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  downfall 
of  feudalism,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  similar  results  of  the  JSuropean  wars 
since  the  rise  of  the  system  of  the  balance 
of  power,  would  be  a  curious  and  not  un- 
profitable labor.  It  would,  however,  re- 
quire a  volume  —  perhaps  a  large  one. 
The  remainder  of  this  suggestive  sketch 


will  be  confined  to  a  single  point  of  tbis 
great  subject.  The  wars  into  which  a 
lust  of  conquest  and  a  love  of  glory  have 
impelled  France  will  be  briefly  touched 
upon,  and  the  trifling  results  in  the  form 
of  advantage  to  the  French  themselTeSi 
that  followed  the  ruthless  destraction  of 
so  much  human  life,  and  the  wanton  inflic- 
tion of  80  much  human  misery,  will  be  as 
briefly  noted.  In  thus  selecting  France, 
it  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  other  nations 
have  not  engaged  in  hostilities  on  slight 
grounds  or  with  sordid  objects.  Bat  no 
nation  has  been  so  ready  as  France  to 
plunge  into  wars,  dazzled  by  the  mirage 
of  glory,  or  to  force  them  upon  other 
countries,  by  a  restless  and  immoral  am- 
bition. And  it  will  be  useful  to  note  how 
little  of  substantial  gain  their  wars  of 
ambition  have  produced  to  themselvesi 
and  how  often  the  glory  attained  during 
their  progress  has  vanished  ere  their  close. 
Secondary  wars,  as  it  were  arising  from 
the  original  aggression,  will  not  be  taken 
into  the  account,  though  in  strictness  per- 
haps they  ought  to  be. 

The  earliest  foreign  war  of  moment  in 
which  France  engaged  after  the  modem 
had  begun  to  supersede  the  feudal  system 
of  warfare,  was  the  invasion  of  Italy  by 
Charles  VIII.  in  1494.  A  real  motive  of 
the  French  King  was  doubtless  the  love 
of  glory.  Charles,  for  a  middle-age 
monarch,  was  a  scholar.  His  reading  did 
not  extend  much  further  than  the  exploits 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  smitten  him  with  a  desire  to  emulate 
those  heroes.  The  first  avowed  objcot  of 
the  invasion  was  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  When  that  was  conquered, 
Charles  intended  to  recapture  Constan- 
tinople  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  to 
reestablish  the  kingdom  of  Jerusaleffl* 
His  right  to  attempt  these  latter  enter- 
prises was  general,  and  possessed  in  oom- 
mbn  with  every  Christian  man  and 
monarch,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
that  age.  His  claim  to  Naples  was 
founded  on  the  rights  of  the  second 
Capetian  house  of  Anjou.  These  claims 
had  originated  in  adoption;  they  were 
merely  titular,  having  never  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Neapolitans,  or  re- 
alized by  possession.  Sismondi  says  that 
Charles  derived  his  rights,  such  as  they 
were,  from  a  sale  or  cession  to  his  father, 
Louis  XI. ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  sort  of  claim  through  his  grand- 
mother, Mary  of  Anjou.     However,  a 
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potentate — ^least  of  all  a  French  potentate 
— ^bent  upon  war,  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a 
reason.  Italy  was  invaded ;  and  the  out- 
set was  as  glorious  as  success  without  op- 
position could  make  it.  From  the  Alps 
to  the  confines  of  Naples  all  was  submis- 
sion by  the  Italians,  and  triumph  by  the 
French,  Rome  herself  receiving  the 
French  King.  On  the  Neapolitan  fron- 
tiers, Charles  took  a  couple  of  small  towns, 
and,  according  to  a  common  custom  of 
war  in  those  days,  massacred  the  inhabit- 
ants. This  cruelty,  which  would  have 
exasperated  some  peoples  to  fight  to  the 
death,  so  terrified  the  Neapolitans  that 
the  reigning  king  resigned,  the  army  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  new  king  "  embarked  for 
Ischia."  Sismondi  is  not  prone  to  under- 
value the  Italians,  but  he  sums  up  the  first 
results  of  the  expedition  in  a  sentence. 
"All  the  barons  his  [the  Neapolitan 
king's]  vassals,  all  the  provincial  cities, 
sent  deputations  to  Charles;  and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  was  conquered 
without  a  single  battle  in  its  defense." 

Thus  far  all  was  in  the  veni^  vidi,  vici^ 
style  of  one  of  the  French  king's  great 
models.  But  like  many  another  sudden 
success,  the  reverse  came  quickly.  Moral 
causes  began  to  opei-ate,  and  strategical 
difficulties  to  embarrass.  French  license 
and  French  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  exasperated  the 
people.  The  King's  original  ally,  Ludo- 
vice,  Duke  of* Milan,  and  some  other 
Italian  Powers,  were  planning  hostilities 
in  the  north  of  Italy ;  Spain,  Austria,  and 
England,  appeared  to  be  meditating  mis- 
ohief  towards  France.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
it  became  necessary  to  think  of  getting 
back  to  Paris.  "  Charles,"  says  the  latest 
English  writer  on  French  history,  "  com- 
pensated himself  with  an  increase  of  rank 
and  dignity  for  the  mournful  condition  of 
his  af^*s.  He  proclaimed  himself  £m- 
peror  of  Constantinople  by  donation  from 
Andrew  Paleologus,  King  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  made  another 
solemn  entry,  [into  Naples,]  clothed  in 
the  emblem  of  his  now  dignity.  He  made 
a  silent  exit  in  eight  days  after."  His  re- 
turn, with  part  ot  his  army,  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  but  no  disgrace.  The 
stubborn  resolution  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
fiery  spiiit  of  the  French,  carried  the  King 
through  all  opposition,  and  the  glorious 
victoiy  of  Foniovo,  gained  over  the  con- 
federate Italian  army,  secured  his  unmo- 


lested retreat,  and  gave  the  Italians  the 
first  taste  of  "  barbarian"  valor.  In  every 
other  point  of  view  the  expedition  was  a 
failure.  Nine  months  after  the  King's  re- 
treat, his  forces  in  Naples  were  compelled 
to  capitulate.  Not  a  trace  was  left  of  the 
French  conquest;  and  France  had  dis- 
sipated the  finest  aimy  she  had  yet 
raised. 

Louis  XII.,  "  the  fether  of  his  people," 
ascended  the  throne  in  1498,  and  in  the 
following  year  invaded  Italy.  He  did  not 
abandon  the  claims  of  his  predecessor  to 
the  throne  of  Naples — indeed,  he  called 
himself  King  of  Naples  atid  Jerusalem ; 
but  he  advanced  a  claim  through  his 
grandmother  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
(Lombardy.)  The  claim  had  no  valid 
foundation,  as  the  Duchy  was  a  male  in- 
heritance. The  invasion,  however,  took 
place,  and  was  attended  with  that  striking 
success  which  generally  accompanies  the 
French  at  the  outset.  Louis  invaded 
Lombardy  in  August,  1499 ;  in  October 
he  entered  Milan  in  triumph;  and  by 
February,  1500,  the  license,  insolence,  and 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
others  which  the  French  displayed  in 
Naples  a  few  yeara  earlier,  and  all  over 
Europe  three  centuries  later,  roused  the 
country  against  them ;  and  Duke  Lodovico 
returning  with  some  soldiers,  the  people 
universally  rose  against  the  French.  Cities 
whose  names  another  war  is  rendering 
familiar — Como,  Milan,  Panna,  and  Pavia, 
opened  their  gates  to  Ludovico ;  Novara 
capitulated  after  a  short  siege.  But  with- 
out allies  the  Duke  could  not  resist  the 
power  of  Louis,  aided  as  it  was  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Swiss.  A  new  French 
army  crossed  the  Alps ;  the  Swiss  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  communi- 
cated with  the  Swiss  in  the  army  of  Louis ; 
with  more  of  policy  than  chivalry,  the 
French  paid  the  sum  the  mercenaries  de- 
manded, and  were  permitted  by  the 
treacherous  troops  to  arrest  Ludovico, 
Sforza,  and  others  of  lesser  note.  The 
Duke  was  sent  into  France,  where  he  died 
in  captivity ;  and  the  Milanese  continued 
for  some  years  subject  to  France. 

Machiavelli  has  subjected  the  Italian 
policy  of  Louis  XH.  to  a  particular  ex- 
amination, and  pronounces  that  he  com- 
mitted "five  capital  errors."  Yet  all 
these  might  have  been  remedied  if  he 
had  not  crowned  them  by  a  sixth.  One 
error  which  the  great  politician  censures 
more  than  once  was  his  fault  in  the  invasion 
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of  Naples.  An  English  reader  will  be 
more  staitled  at  the  crime  than  the 
blunder.  In  November,  1 500,  the  French 
king  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  of  Spain,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  Louis  should  invade 
Naples;  that  Ferdinand  under  pretense 
of  assisting  the  King  of  Naples,  should 
despatch  a  Spanish  force  from  the  south 
under  Gousalvo  di  Cordova,  "the  great 
oaptain ;"  and  that  when  the  two  armies 
met  together,  instead  of  fighting,  they 
should  shako  hands,  and  divide  the  king- 
dom. In  the  summer  of  1501,  this  treaty, 
audaciously  iniquitous  even  to  laughter, 
was  successfully  carried  out  in  its  first 
stage.  The  parties  met,  and  despoiled 
the  King  of  Na))les.  They  then  began 
to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  their  prey. 
Negotiations  continued  for  some  time. 
Hostilities  followed,  and  war  waged  for 
awhile  without  much  result.  On  the 
twenty-first  April,  1503,  the  French,  after 
a  glorious  struggle,  in  which  Bayard  first 
distinguished  himself^  were  defeated  at 
Seminara.  In  a  week  afterwards  their 
army  was  taken,  or  rather  destroyed,  at 
Cerignola.  Not  deterred  by  the  loss  of 
one  army,  Louis  dispatched  another.  This 
the  generalship  of  the  Great  Captain  de- 
layed for  two  montlis  in  the  plains  flooded 
by  the  Garigliano.  When  disease  had 
weakened  the  French  forces  he  crossed 
the  river  with  his  Spaniards,  on  the 
twenty-seventh  December,  1503,  attacked 
and  again  destroyed  the  army  of  Louis. 
On  the  first  January,  1504,  Ga^ta  sur- 
rendered to  Gonsalvo,  and  Naples  was 
lost  to  the  French. 

Unwarned  by  the  result  of  his  iniqui- 
tous compact  with  Ferdinand,  Louis,  in 
the  same  year  in  which  ho  lost  Gal^ta, 
signed  another  treaty  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  for  the  partition  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Venice.  No  action  followed  this 
treaty  of  Blois,  but  it  eventually  grew 
into  the  well-known  League  of  Cambray, 
December,  1508.  Every  body  knows 
what  a  glorious  French  success  heralded 
the  war  that  followed.  At  the  battle  of 
Aignadel  the  French  defeated  the  Vene- 
tians, and  the  territory  of  the  Republic 
was  quickly  conquered,  or  at  least  over- 
run, but  with  no  advantage  to  Louis. 
The  quarrels  of  the  confederates  super- 
seded the  League  of  Cambray  by  the 
Holy  League.  Its  members  were  the 
Pope,  from  whom  it  took  its  name  ;  the 
Kings  of  England  and  Spain ;  the  Swiss 


and  the  Venetians ;  all  combined  against 
Louis,  and  nominally  Maximilian.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  campaign  as  glorious  as  any  that 
ever  distinguished  the  French  arras,  fol- 
lowed bv  results  as  profitless  as  nana]. 
The  nephew  of  Louis,  Gaston  de  FoiXi 
overran  the  North  of  Italy  in  two  montha, 
striking  down  two  opposing  armies  in  oj^ 
posite  quarters  in  succession,  and  termt 
nated  his  career  at  the  yet  &mou8  battle 
of  Ravenna,  where  twenty  thousand  lay 
dead  with  him  upon  the  field.  Byron  has 
commemorated  the  action  in  a  stanza  w^ 
known,  but  which  may  be  quoted  for  its 
concluding  lines,  that  point  the  moral  of 
so  many  wars  of  ambition : 

**  I  canter  hy  tho  s[>ot  each  afternoon 

Where  perished  in  his  fame  the  hero-boy, 
Who  lived  too  long  for  men,  hut  died  too  soon 

For  human  vanity,  the  young  De  Foix  I 
A  hroken  pillar,  not  uncouUily  hewn. 

But  which  neglect  is  hastening  to  destroy, 
Records  Ravenna's  carnage  on  its  &ce, 

While  weeds  and  ordure  rankle  round  the 
hase.'* 

With  the  battle  of  Ravenna  ended  the 
glory  of  the  French  under  Louis.  Press- 
ed by  Spain  and  England,  the  king  waa 
compelled  to  withdraw  some  of  his  troopa 
from  Italy,  and  revolts  soon  drove  out  tne 
remainder.  The  battle  of  Ravenna  wai 
fought  on  the  11th  April,  1512.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  the  French  evacuated 
the  Milanese ;  on  the  21M:h,  Genoa,  con- 
quered some  years  before,  rose  and  ez- 
nelled  the  troops  of  Louis ;  all  hopes  of 
Naples  had  long  since  vanished.  ^^In 
short,"  observes  Sismondi,  ^Hhe  posses- 
sions of  France  were  soon  reduced  to  a 
few  small  fortresses  in  that  Italy  which  the 
French  thought  they  had  subdued."  In 
the  following  year  unsuccessful  battles, 
the  hopeless  nature  of  his  foreign  pros- 
pects, and  the  exhausted  state  of  Franoe, 
compelled  Louis  to  sue  for  peace,  to  ob- 
tain which  he  had  to  abandon  all  he  had 
striven  for,  and  promise  the  Pope  to 
surrender  the  liberties  of  the  Galiican 
Church. 

Louis  XII.  died  on  New  Yearns  D^, 
1515,  and  Francis  I.  succeeded  him.  B[is 
reign  was  long  considered  as  an  ago  of 
chivalric  and  martial  glory ;  though  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why,  unless  as  an  ulnstra- 
tion  of  Sallust's  idea  of  the  influence  of 
fortune  and  self-display  upon  fame.  '^  Sed, 
profccto,  Fortuna  in  omni  re  dominatar ; 
ea  res  cunctas,  ex  libidine  magis  quam  er 
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Tero,  cclebrat  obacuratqne.  Atheniensium 
res  geetflB,  eicuti  ego  cestimo,  satis  amplae 
magniiicseque  fuere;  verum  aliquanto 
minores  tamen,  quam  fama  feruntur."  The 
peace  which  Louis  XII.  had  patched  up 
from  necessity  and  a  regard  to  his  people 
was  quickly  brought  to  an  end.  Francis 
invaded  Italy  in  the  autumn  after  his  ac- 
cesuon  to  the  throne,  and  on  the  13th  and 
14th  September  the  glorious  victory  of 
Marignano,  the  "  battle  of  ^ants,"  gave 
him  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
with  Parma  and  Placentia,  to  which  he 
afterwards  added  Genoa.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  reverses  which  seem  fated  to 
follow  French  success  began.  In  May, 
1522,  the  French,  under  Lescunes,  "were 
compelled  to  capitulate,  and  evacuate 
Lombardy ;  and  on  the  30th,  Genoa  was 
sorprised  and  plundered  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  autumn  of  1523,  Bonnivet,  Admiral 
of  France,  led  into  Italy  another  army, 
which  the  Fabian  tactics  of  Prospero  Co- 
lonna  delayed  for  nine  months,  and  then 
compelled  to  retreat  without  a  battle.  In 
February,  1525,  the  disastrous  day  of 
Pavia  occurred,  when  the  French  army 
was  scattered,  and  the  King  captured. 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  gave  liberty  to 
Francis,  but  extorted  from  him,  among 
other  things,  the  surrender  of  his  claims 
on  Italy.  That  treaty,  as  we  all  know, 
was  repudiated  by  the  king  as  made  under 
compulsion,  and  the  Papal  authority  con- 
firmed  the  royal  casuistry.  Disaster, 
however,  still  attended  the  arms  of 
Francis.  In  1527  a  French  army,  under 
Lautrec,  marched  upon  Naples ;  but  the 
commander  perished  of  a  pestilence, 
which  shortly  after  reduced  the  French 
forces  to  4000  effective  men ;  and  these 
attempting  to  escape,  were  overtaken  and 
compelled  to  capitulate.  Another  French 
army,  under  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  was 
surprised  in  1529  by  the  Imperial  General, 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  at  Landriano.  St. 
Pol  and  his  principal  officers  were  cap- 
tured, the  army  was  dispersed,  and  Ge- 
noa, rising  in  revolt  about  the  same  time, 
recovered  its  freedom.  By  "  le  traito  des 
dames,"  Francis  again  renounced  his 
claims  in  Italy.  Into  a  war  that  ensued 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Francis 
was  in  a  measure  forced,  and  the  victory 
of  Cerisolles  added  another  day  of  glory 
to  the  French  arms ;  but  it  was  a  barren 
glory.  It  did  not  prevent  the  invasion  of 
France  by  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII., 
or  arrest  the  necessity  of  a  peace  in  1544. 
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Such  were  the  results  of  fifty  years  o 
unprovoked  warfare.  Naples  had  been 
once  conquered,  Milan  twice,  and  Genoa 
thrice ;  great  battles  had  been  won  and 
lost ;  seven  French  armies  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed ;  the  waste  of  French 
treasure  must  have  been  enormous;  in- 
deed the  exhausted  state  of  France  had 
more  than  once  compelled  a  discreditable 
peace.  When  all  was  over  not  a  trace  of 
her  conquests  remained  to  France ;  but 
she  had  contrived  to  aggrandize  her  ene- 
mies. She  had  given  Naples  to  Spain, 
and  the  Milanese  to  Austria.  From  the 
moral  point  of  view,  she  had  destroyed  the 
liberties  or  more  truly  the  independence 
of  Italy,  and  without  any  benefit  to  her- 
self 

The  century  that  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Francis  I.,  in  1547,  and  the 
deaths  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  in 
1642-43,  was  not  fruitful  in  French  wars 
of  glory.  France  was  too  much  engaged 
at  home  to  embark  in  great  foreign  enter- 
prises or  to  interfere  arrogantly  with 
other  nations.  Henry  IT.  certainly  was 
involved  in  hostilities  with  Charles  V .,  and 
the  repulse  of  the  Fmperor  before  Metz 
was  a  great  military  triumph ;  but  it  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  the  most  disastrous  day 
that  the  French  experienced  between 
Pavia  and  Waterloo,  though  rendered 
useless  by  the  hesitating  incapacity  of 
Philip  II.  The  degenerated  grauddiild- 
ren  of  Francis  I.  —  namely,  I?  rancis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III. — ^had  neither 
character,  power,  nor  means  to  engage  in 
such  wars  as  their  predecessors.  Courtly 
pageants  and  pleasures,  or  more  truly 
disgusting  pronigacies,  the  intrigues  of 
courtiers  and  the  quarrels  of  chiets,  relig- 
ious persecutions,  civil  and  religious  con- 
flicts, pailicular  assassinations,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  constitute 
the  matter  of  their  reigns.  The  wars  of 
Henry  IV.  himself  were  for  the  most  part 
intestine.  When  the  justice  and  vigor  of 
his  peaceful  rule  were  terminated  by  the 
knife  of  an  assassin  in  1610,  civil  and  reli- 
gous  conflicts  began  again.  Throughout 
this  disastrous  and  disgraceful  period 
France,  it  is  true,  was  engaged  in  foreign 
wars,  but  they  were  in  a  measure  wars  of 
necessity,  and  often,  as  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  state,  wars  of  treason,  be- 
ing instigated  by  one  of  the  contending 
parties  to  damage  the  other.  And  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  these  civil  wars, 
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like  most  other  Frencli  wars,  were  devoid 
of  profit  to  the  French  people.  The  three 
great  conflicts  of  opinion  already  alluded 
to,  namely,  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
against  Philip  II.,  the  religious  wars  of 
Germany,  and  the  Great  Rebellion  of 
£ng1and,  not  only  accomplished  their  im- 
mediate purpose,  but  advanced  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  combatants  really 
took  up  ai*ms.  Few  will  deny  but  the 
cause  of  what  is  compendiously  termed 
"  civil  and  religious  liberty  "  was  greatly 
forwarded  in  each  of  the  three  instances. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  insurgents  was  attained.  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  find  persons 
who  would  maintain  thfit  the  Dutch  were 
not  justified  in  resisting  Philip  and  Alva. 
They  could  not  deny  that  the  "  rebels  " 
succeeded  not  merely  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke,  but  in  establishing  a  national  gov- 
ernment, civil  freedom,  and  religious  toler- 
ation. It  is  difficult  to  discern  what  bene- 
fit resulted  to  France  from  her  century  of 
intestine  quarrels,  or  indeed  that  could 
have  resulted.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was 
a  personal  gift  from  Henry  IV.,  or  at  least 
a  temporary  compromise,  rescinded  by  the 
same  uncontrollable  "  will  and  pleasure  " 
that  granted  it.  The  genius  and  vigor 
of  Richelieu  finally  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  substantial  privileges  of  the  French 
nobility  and  concentrating  in  the  Crown 
the  whole  power  of  the  State;  but  the 
triumph  did  not  benefit  France,  for  it 
overwhelmed  her  with  taxation  and 
plunged  her  into  miseries  from  which 
even  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  were  a  reliefl  Neither  was  the 
triumph  of  anv  final  advantage  to  the  dy- 
nasty or  the  throne,  for  it  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  both.  Yet  it  can  not  be 
argued  with  any  certainty  that  the  tri- 
umi»h  of  the  noblesse  would  have  benefit- 
ed the  people.  A  sort  of  Venetian  oli- 
garchy in  France,  with  a  nominal  king 
at  their  head,  might  not  have  made  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  worse  than  it 
is  described  as  having  been  during  the  last 
century.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  would  have  made  it  any  better. 

With  the  exception  of  ftome  philosoph^s, 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  considered 
by  Frenchmen  the  most  distingue  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  till  tlie  great  King 
was  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  the  great 
Emperor.  And  a  remarkable  reign  it 
undoubtedly  was.  For  half  a  century  of 
its  seventy-two  years,  continued  success 


attended  the  King's  undertakings  abroad 
and  at  home.  From  Condi's  first  field  of 
Rocroy,  won  when  Louis  had  just  ascend- 
ed the  throne  at  five  years  old,  till  the 
once  fiimous  battles  of  Steinkirk  and  Ner^ 
winde,  in  1693,  when  Luxembourg  de- 
feated William  III.,  the  successes  of  Lonis 
were  almost  uniform  by  land,  and  con- 
siderable, though  checkered,  by  sea — al- 
beit his  M^ars  were  rarely  founded  in 
justice  or  waged  with  mercy.  The  su- 
premacy of  h  Ghrande  Monar&ue  and  fa 
Grande  Natiofi  was  established ;  univer- 
sal empire  was  talked  of.  Philosopherii 
poets,  wits,  artists,  thronged  around  the 
King.  Paris  and  Versailles  gave  the  law 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  what  is  more  to 
the  present  purpose,  the  King^s  wars  ha4 
enlarged  and  rounded  his  dominions  and 
strengthened  his  frontiers.  A  little  later, 
and  the  Pyrenees  were  removed,  in  a 
figure  of  speech.  Yet  a  little  later,  and 
retribution  began,  and  continued  to  the 
end.  The  triumphs  of  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  more  numerous  and  decisive 
than  any  in  the  first  half-century  of  th^ 
great  King's  reign.  If  his  disasters  were 
not  turned  into  disgraces  and  carried  to. 
more  decisive  results,  it  was  owing  to  tlu^ 
treason  of  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke.  Even 
as  it  was,  the  glories  of  Louis  le  Grand 
had  exhausted  the  country,  embarrassed 
the  finances,  and  laid  the  foundation,  as 
much  as  any  single  epoch  can  be  said  to 
have  done  so,  of  the  Revolution  of  1789| 
the  execution  of  his  descendant,  and  the 
expulsion  of  his  race.  In  a  still  larger 
sense  it  originated  an  historical  tragedy 
of  which  the  end  is  not  yet  viable. 

France  was  at  times  engaged  in  wars 
during  the  seventy-four  years  that  inter- 
vened between  the  death  of  Louis  XTV., 
in  1715,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bastile. 
But  they  partook  of  the  narrowness  and 
formality  of  the  century.  In  Europe  the 
enterprise  and  ambition  of  the  old  regime 
really  centered,  as  Carlyle  observes  in  his 
quaintly  forcible  style,  in  Frederick  the 
Great.  Fontenoy  is  the  French  victory 
which  the  most  readily  suggests  itself  to 
the  English  mind,  on  account  of  the  Eng- 
lish defeat.  But  none  of  the  battles,  «it 
least  of  the  French  battles,  had  the  spirit 
or  the  glory  of  those  of  older  or  of  later 
days.  They  were  quite  counterbalanced 
by  defeat ;  and  in  pouit  of  solid  advan- 
tage, more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
loss  of  Canada  and  of  the  East-Indies,  and 
an  increase  of  that  financial  distress  whidi 
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compelled  the  assemblage  of  the  States- 
Greneral. 

The  "glories"  of  the  Republic,  the 
Consulate,  and  the  Empire  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  There  is  no  such  enchaining 
historical  reading  to  this  generation ; 
there  are  books  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  no  wonder;  for 
what  exploits,  and  triumphs,  and  muta- 
tions were  crowded  into  twenty  years ! 
More  victories  than  one  cares  to  count ; 
more  misery  and  devastation  than  man 
conld  apprehend,  if  he  gave  his  life  to  the 
labor.  The  French  flag  floated  triumph- 
antly over  every  capital  in  £urope  be- 
tween Moscow  and  Lisbon ;  kings  were 
displaced  with  less  ceremony  than  some 
men  use  in  discharging  lackeys ;  parvenus 
were  placed  on  thrones  with  less  pre- 
caution than  some  men  take  in  hiring 
lackeys.  Flanders  and  Holland  were  an- 
nexed to  France;  Italy  became  an  ap- 
panage ;  Frenchmen  ruled  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal,  and  parts  of  Germany ;  French  influ- 
ence was  predominant  every  where,  save 
where  the  English  flag  flew  in  sign  of 
English  dominion.  Visions  of  universal 
empire  that  Charlemagne,  from  want  of 
geographical  knowledge,  could  not  dream, 
and  hopes  that  Loms  the  Great  never 
entertained,  were  then  realized.  ''But 
Nemesis  is  always  on  the  watch."  The 
retreat  from  Russia,  the  battles  of  Leipsic 
and  Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena  at  last; 
the  flags  of  many  nations  dominating  in 
Paris ;  armies  encamped  upon  the  sacred 
6oil  of  France ;  curtailed  territories,  and 
material  losses,  and  traditional  hatreds, 
such  as  we  see  in  Germany,  outbalanced 
in  the  long  run  the  imperial  glories. 

The  resultless  war  mania,  whose  course 
for  three  centuries  and  a  half  has  been 
briefly  indicated,  has  now  recommenced. 


if  not  with  the  meteor-like  rapidity  and 
brilliancy  of  some  older  times,  at  least 
with  a  series  of  hard-won  victories  atid 
substantial  successes.  The  final  conclu- 
rion  who  can  tell  ?  The  material  losses 
on  both  sides  would  probably  be  nearly 
equal,  but  for  the  Hungarian  prisoners ; 
the  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Austria  and 
her  long  tenacity  of  purpose  is  something 
wonderful ;  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  Gal- 
lic nature  and  the  French  Emperor's  posi- 
tion will  bear  the  tedious  difficulties  and 
slow  delays  that  seem  congenial  to  the 
Austrians.  The  same  moral  dangers  may 
threaten  Napoleon  III.  that  overwhelmed 
his  predecessors ;  for  there  is  an  analogy 
between  the  past  and  the  present.  It  was 
not  altogether  French  arms  and  French 
valor  that  overcame  Naples  and  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  they 
were  aided  by  the  popular  discontent 
with  the  actual  rulers,  just  as  the  hopes 
mankind  entertained  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution facilitated  the  rapid  progress  of 
General  Bonaparte  through  Italy  some 
sixty  years  ago.  In  the  dim  haze  of  the 
future  one  thing  alone  is  clear,  that  if  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  can  succeed  in  ex- 
pelling the  Austrians  from  Italy  beyond 
likelihood  of  return,  he  will  have  an  op- 
portunity of  raising  his  character  such  as 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  rulera.  If, 
throwing  aside  selfish  purposes  and 
French  ambition,  he  disinterestedly  ap- 
plies himself  to  establish  an  orderly  free- 
dom in  Italy,  he  will  acquire  a  fame 
and  an  influence  such  as  no  extent  of 
dominion  —  already  so  often  gained  by 
his  predecessors  and  so  quickly  lost  — 
could  procure.  The  murky  and  troubled 
past  can  not  be  obliterated,  but  the  future 
may  be  serene  and  fair. 
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THE      OLD       SEA-LION. 


The  life  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Dandonald, 
G.C.15.,  Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Rear- 
Adininil  of  the  Fleet,  (better  known  by  his 
victorious  name  of  Lord  Cochrane,)  has 
been  a  romance  with  a  dark  prelude ;  a 
second  volume  full  of  powder-blackened 
and  blood-crimsoned  leaves,  ends,  with  a 
burst  of  trumpets  and  a  great  western  halo 
of  glory. 

A  cruel  fate  made  Cochrane  (we  must 
call  him  by  the  well-known  name)  a  sea 
guerilla,  fighting  the  cause  of  suffering  na- 
tions, when  a  better  fortune  and  a  more 
chivalrous  age  might  have  crowned  him 
a  sea  Ca»sar  or  a  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
without  the  cracked-bndn  fate  of  that 
frantic  Swede,  who  was  bom  struggling, 
and  died  gnashing  his  teeth  and  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword.  He  who  might  have 
shared  the  sepulchral  honor  of  Nelson  in 
St.  Paulas  or  have  earned  a  dark  chamber 
in  the  Abbey,  has  fought  the  fight  of  a 
mere  partisan,  and  will  go  to  his  quiet 
death  like  any  other  inglorious  paid-off 
admiral  who  figures  at  watering-places, 
airs  himself  daily  on  the  marine  parade,  or 
frets  over  the  naval  debates  in  the  sunny 
sea-side  library. 

But  we  must  go  back  and  turn  over 
that  sunburnt  ]>age  of  the  old  Sea  Lion's 
life  when  exulting  Freedom  saw  him  help 
to  consolidate  the  independence  of  Chili 
and  the  liberation  of  Peru. 

We  «rive  a  brief  history  of  Cochrane's 
daring  ser\'ices  during  this  war,  to  show 
France  from  what  a  dreadful  enemy  happy 
pe.ice  preser^'ed  her  fleets.  If  there  nad 
been  war,  what  Englishman  could  ever 
have  sufficiently  regretted  the  vile  politi- 
cal intrigue  and  injustice  that  sent  such 
a  dashing  Murat  of  the  sea  to  fritter  away 
his  life  in  shelling  small  South>America 
forts — mjustice  that  might  have  made  of  a 
worse  man  another  Themistocles.  Shame ! 
that  the  combining  mind  and  the  iron 
courafi:e  should  have  l>een  wasted  in  butch- 
ering hand-to-hand  fights,  with  Mars  and 
Saturn  ever  in  banefol  conjunction  over 
his  head. 


In  1817  Don  Jos6  Alvarez,  a  Chi&aii 
government  agent,  persuaded  Lord  Coeh^ 
rane  to  bring  a  war-steamer,  then  on  the 
stocks,  to  Valparaiso,  (the  sailors  caDed  it 
Walloperazor)  and  to  organize  a  naral 
force  to  free  Chili  from  the  Spanigh  yoke, 
and  to  sweep  the  Spaniards  from  the  F^ 
cific.  Tlie  brave  seaman,  almost  heart- 
broken by  his  uniust  degradation,  and  ex* 
pelled  from  the  British  navy,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  with  his  usual  fier^  impet- 
uosity decided  not  to  wait  for  the  hngering 
steamer,  but  at  once,  with  Lady  Codirane 
and  liis  two  children,  to  embark  for  the 
seat  of  war. 

He  found  the  sky  dark  and  thnnderom 
with  coming  danger,  threatening  the  young 
Republic.  Tlie  angry  Spaniards  menaced 
Valparaiso  by  sea,  and  holding  aD  the 
South  Continent  from  Conception  to 
Chiloe,  were  organizing  the  rainted  tribes 
of  Indians  to  bear  do^ni  on  Chili  inthfire 
and  sword.  The  Court  of  Madrid,  too, 
was  urging  its  sluggish  workmen  at  Cadis 
and  Carthagena  to  fit  out  fresh  vesads 
to  strengthen  the  Pacific  si^nadron  and 
crush  the  smaller  ships  of  their  rebelUons 
colony.  On  his  arrival  at  Valparaiso^ 
Cochrane  met  General  O^Higgins,  son  of 
a  patriot  Irish  ofiicer  in  the  bpanish  ser- 
vice, just  elected  Supreme  Director  in 
crratitude  for  a  recent  victory  over  the 
Koyalists.  Every  where  there  was  an  in- 
stinct of  success.  Brave  Admiral  Blanco 
Encalada  had  just  brought  in  his  victorions 
Si^uadron  with  a  captured  Spanish  frigate, 
The  Maria  Isabel,  towing,  with  drooping 
fiag,  in  his  wake.  Every  day  there  were 
fetes  and  bell-clashinc:,  and  noisy  powder 
firing;  till  the  stem  Englishman,  Ion 
for  business,  cried  out :  "  Generad  O' 
gins,  I  came  here  to  fight  not  to  feast.^ 

The  man  with  the  wounded  heart,  tani> 
ing  his  back  on  unkind  England,  and  com- 
ini;  to  life  airain  (as  it  were^  under  the 
j  soli,  healing  l)alsam  of  all  this  hospitality 
and  welcome^  made  an  oath  he  would  end 
his  days  in  Chili ;  but  God  willed  it  other- 
wise, and  the  prayer,  he  ^ 
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aures."  The  very  day  a  government 
commission  appointed  him  naval  com- 
mander-in-chief, a  more  meditative,  world- 
ly, and  less  sanguine  man  than  Cochrane 
might  have  seen  incurable  mischief  brew- 
ing. A  Spaniard  is  a  Spaniard  whether 
be  call  himself  Koyalist  or  Patriot.  Such 
is  a  Spaniard's  pride.  Help  Spain  and  you 
are  his  enemy  even  if  you  met  side  by  side 
in  heaven.  A  Spaniard  would  rather  die 
and  be  trod  to  mud  than  be  helped  by  a 
foreigner,  and  have  to  recognize  that  help, 
to  own  it,  and  be  grateful  for  it.  The 
Spaniards  have  not  yet  forgiven  us  driving 
the  French  out  of  Spain,  and  never  will 
in  this  world.  Envy  began  to  sow  every 
where  her  invisible  mildewing  sporules. 
Mntinies  broke  out.  Some  caballing  En- 
glish and  Ameiican  officera  persuaded  the 
Spaniards  (not  difficult  to  convince)  that 
it  was  disgraceful  to  see  Spaniards  com- 
manded by  a  foreigner ;  to  see  Republi- 
cans lorded  over  by  an  exiled  English 
nobleman — in  fact,  their  cry  was :  "Two 
conunodores,  and  no  Cochrane  I" 

Away  broke  the  fleet  at  last,  with  all 
these  unseen  barnacles  sticking  poisonous- 
ly  and  banefully  to  the  ship's  coppers. 
Away  over  the  blue  dancing  waves,  like  a 
pack  of  beagles  eager  for  the  covert 
white  sails  straining  out  tight  and  sunny 
flags  struggling  out  in  rippling  ribbons , 
boastwains'  sihrer  pipes  pipmg;  clear 
stout  voices  calling  out  the  soundings  as 
the  fleet  thread  the  harbor  shallows,  and 
the  jagged  shark-snouts  of  the  reefs. 

A  singular  occurrence  attended  the 
weighing  anchor.  Lady  Cochrane  had 
oome  from  Santiago  to  Valparaiso,  to  see 
Lord  Cochrane  off,  and  had  just  parted 
with  tears  and  claspings,  and  gone  ashore 
in  the  last  boat.  She  had  reached  her 
house,  and  was  listening,  half  out  of  win- 
dow, to  the  last  gun  summoning  all  hands, 
sternly  and  imperatively  for  the  last  time 
on  board,  when  she  saw  her  little  boy 
(only  five)  mounted  on  the  epauleted 
shoulders  of  the  first-lieutenant,  waving 
his  cap  and  shouting  to  the  excited  mob, 
"  Viva  la  Patria,"  being  hurried  down  to 
the  beach.  Before  she  could  cry  out  or 
interfere,  the  little  hero  who  had  insisted 
on  going  with  his  fiither,  was  put  in  the 
boat  and  pulled  off  to  the  flag-ship,  then 
under  weiglu  Lord  Cochrane  finding  no 
help  for  it,  never  looking  back  when  he 
once  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  took  him 
on ;  and  the  boy  being  without  clothes, 
except  those  he  had  on,  he  had  him  rigged 


in  canvas  by  the  delighted  foremast  men, 
the  sailmaker  being  his  tailor. 

Once  at  sea,  on  his  own  element,  Coch- 
rane, who  united  the  dash  of  Hannibal 
with  the  patience  of  Fabius,  determined 
to  make  a  swoop  at  Callao,  during  the 
revelry  of  the  Carnival,  to  try  and  cut  out 
the  Antonia  treasure-ship,  a  galleon  bound 
for  Cadiz,  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  the 
guarding  forts,  with  their  one  hundred  and 
sixty  guns,  and  in  the  fiice  of  two  frigates, 
a  corvette,  three  brigs  of  war,  a  schooner, 
twenty-eight  gun-boats,  and  six  heavily 
armed  merchantmen,  with  a  total  of  three- 
hundred  and  fifi^y  cannon.  This  soldier  of 
fortune — no  buccaneer,  but  fighting  for 
the  cause  he  loved — resolved  on  a  daring 
stratagem.  Two  American  ships  were 
expected  at  Callao.  To  mimic  these,  the 
O'Higgins  and  Lantaro  frigates  were  to 
put  on  American  colors,  leaving  the  other 
ships  hid  out  of  sight  behind  San  Lorenzo ; 
they  would  then  send  a  boat  ashore  with 
dispatches,  and  make  a  dash  and  cut  out 
the  frigates.  Cochrane  was  always  a  sort 
of  winged  tiger,  and  this  was  to  be  one  of 
his  swooping  leaps. 

Unluckily,  accident  baffled  the  scheme, 
and  the  genius  then  tried  to  patch  it  up 
and  retiieve  it.  A  nine  days'  Peruvian 
fog  set  in,  and  sent  the  vessels  groping 
about,  timid  and  uncertain  of  every  move- 
meut.  Some  salutes,  in  honor  of  the  Cal- 
lao viceroy,  who  was  inspecting  the  bat- 
teries, also  misled  them.  The  ships  hear- 
ing the  firing,  and  supposing  an  engage- 
ment had  commenced,  oore  down  to  aid 
each  other,  when  lo  I  puff  went  away  the 
fog  for  a  moment,  and  they  discovered 
themselves  floundering  about  no  whither, 
and  a  Spanish  gun-boat,  equally  surprised, 
close  to  them.  They  captured  this,  and 
now  the  mask  fell  from  them.  Tiie  vice- 
roy, in  his  itinerant  bng,  scuttled  to 
shore ;  the  garrison  lit  then*  matches,  and 
stood  to  their  guns,  and  the  crews  of  the 
men-of-war  were  beat  to  quarters.  Now 
to  retreat,  of  course?  No.  That  was 
not  Cochrane's  manner.  He  knew  that 
to  produce  moral  effect  is  as  useful  as  to 
win  a  victory;  he  knew  that  daring 
frightens,  and  that  the  man  who  first 
frightens  the  other  and  dazzles  his  eye  is 
always  the  conqueror. 

Cochrane  was  going  to  inflict  a  flesh 
wound  on  the  Spaniard  just  as  a  warning. 
The  wind  fiilling  light  he  did  not  dare  to 
lay  his  flag-ship  or  the  Lantaro  alongside 
the  Spanish  frigates  as  he  longed  to  do. 
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so  he  anchored  with  springs  on  his  cables  ] 
abreast  of  the  dark  huddled  mass  of  ship- 
ping that  spread  in  a  double  crescent  of 
fire  outside  the  forts.  A  dead  calm  fol- 
lowed, and  Cochrane  bore  for  two  hours 
a  plunging  fire  from  the  batteries,  but  at 
last  silenced  and  "  chawed  up"  the  north 
angle  of  the  chief  fort.  Just  then  a  breeze 
arose,  and  the  English  weighed  anchor, 
standing  to  and  fro  out  from  and  before 
the  forts,  listening  to  their  fire,  and  asking 
them  questions  in  flaming  telegraphs. 
The  San  Martin  and  Chacchuco,  afraid  or 
unable,  had  never  come  within  fire ;  Cap- 
tain Guise  of  the  Lantaro  being  wounded, 
his  ship  sheered  off,  and  there  Cochrane 
stood  alone,  a  perfect  St.  Sebastian,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune. 

Reluctantly  as  a  lion  at  bay  he  with- 
drew unpursued  to  the  island  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo, three  miles  from  the  forts,  having 
been  for  hours  under  the  fire  of  more  than 
two  hundred  guns.  When  the  fog  cleared 
away,  and  the  bragging  Spaniards  found 
that  they  had  been  fighting,  not  the  whole 
Chilian  squadron,  but  only  one  rebellious, 
dogged  vessel,  they  were  quite  chop-fallen, 
and  instantly  dismantled  their  war-ships, 
forming  a  double  boom  across  the  anchor- 
age as  a  turnpike  gate  that  could  not 
be  passed,  conferring  on  the  dreadful 
stranger  the  name  of  "  El  Diablo." 

Every  being  that  C4ime  within  the  orbit 
of  Cochrane's  influence  seemed  to  change 
into  a  hero.  Such  Ls  the  eftect  of  living 
with  a  brave  man,  who  proves  to  you 
that  he  despises  and '  laughs  at  death. 
What  great  roads  arc'  open  to  the  man 
Avho  throws  away  all  such  fear.  He 
then  becomes  a  god,  only  without  his 
immortality. 

The  hero's  son  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
this  his  first  engagement.  When  the 
pounding  began.  Lord  Cochrane  had 
locked  his  boy  in  the  after-cabin ;  but 
the  boy  wanting  to  see  the  fun,  like  a 
true  cub  of  the  old  Sea  Lion,  wormed 
through  the  quarter-gallery  window,  and 
joined  him  on  deck,  refusing  to  go  down 
again.  There  he  stood  in  his  miniature 
midshipman's  uniform  that  the  sailors  had 
made  for  him,  handing  powder-tins  up 
and  down  to  the  gunners  as  they  worked, 
their  fiices  red  as  fire,  their  arms  black  to 
the  elbows.  Presently  a  bounding  round 
shot  tore  off  the  head  of  a  marine  next 
him,  and  squirted  his  brains  in  the  child's 
£vce.     For  a    moment    Lord    Cochrane 


thought  the  lad  was  killed,  and  stood, 
telescope  in  hand,  spell-boond  in  agony, 
but  in  an  instant  the  boy  ran  into  lus 
arms,  crying,  '^  I  am  not  hurt,  papa ;  the 
shot  did  not  touch  me.  Jack  says,  the 
ball  is  not  made  that  can  kill  mammal 
boy;"  and  although  ordered  below  and 
carried  screaming  to  the  cabin,  he  prayed 
to  remain,  and  was  finally  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  deck  during  the  whole 
action. 

A  few  days  after,  three  of  Cochrane^s 
launches  took  possession  of  the  island  of 
San  Lorenzo,  and  released  thirty-eig^ 
Chilians  who  had  been  enslaved  there 
eight  years.  They  had  been  kept  at 
daily  work  under  a  military  guard,  and 
slept  at  night  in  an  unwholesome  filthy 
shed,  where  they  were  each  of  them 
chained  at  sunset  by  one  leg  to  a  long 
iron  bar.  In  some  cases  the  prisoners,  to 
whom  the  Spaniards  had  evinced  their 
usual  cruelty,  had  their  ankles  cut  to  the 
bleeding  bone  by  these  dreadful  nianacleB, 
which  the  slightest  lining  would  liave 
rendered  equally  safe,  and  yet  quite  in- 
nocuous. 1  he  next  step  of  Cochrane  to- 
wards victory  was  to  establish  a  laborato- 
ry on  the  island  of  St.  Lorenzo,  where 
explosion  vessels  could  be  packed  and 
stufled.  The  first  effort  to  use  these  float- 
ing mines  Avas  unsuccessful ;  a  shot  stmdc 
the  bomb-ship,  and  it  instantly  founde]*ed 
—  luckily  for  the  Spaniards.  The  second 
and  third  attacks  with  mortar^boats  and 
rocket-rafts  were  equally  useless.  One 
raft  blow  up  and  injured  thirteen  men 
and  an  oflicer.  The  Spanish  prisonera 
employed  to  fill  the  rocket-tubes  had 
secretly  mixed  sawdust  and  even  duns 
with  the  powder ;  so  that  with  the  bad 
solder  employed,  and  sticks  of  the  wrong 
wood,  the  missiles  were  more  deadly  to 
Cochrane's  men  than  to  the  Spaniards. 
Twenty  men  were  put  hors  de  combat ; 
one  brave  hopeful  young  oflicer  cut  in 
two,  and  all  the  result  was  that  the  Span- 
iards kept  close  to  the  shore  —  doubled 
the  boom  and  improved  in  their  firing ; 
as  for  the  last  floating  mine  they  fired  at 
it  with  red-hot  shot,  so  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned — blo^^-ing  up,  hurting  no  one. 
After  an  unlucky  attack  on  Pasco,  where 
two  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  spirits 
were  staved  on  the  beach,  to  prevent  the 
men  mutinying,  Cochrane  made  a  swoop 
on  Valdivia,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
approached  by  a  difficult  channel,  and 
crossed  by  fires  from  opposite  batteries. 
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There  were  fifteen  forts,  a  shore  almost 
unapproachable  from  the  surf,  and  a  forti- 
fied island  commanding  the  channel  en- 
trance. Cochrane  with  two  vessels  dis- 
gtdsed  as  Spaniards,  anchored  before  a 
fort,  and  requesting  a  pilot,  the  Spaniard 
replying  with  some  suspicion  told  them 
to  send  a  boat  on  shore ;  Cochrane  an- 
swered that  their  boats  had  all  been 
washed  away  during  the  passage  round 
Cape  Horn.  Unfortunately  for  this 
story,  a  boat  that  had  been  concealed 
under  the  lee  of  the  vessel  at  that  moment 
drifted  astern.  The  guns  instantly 
opened,  one  shot  killing  two  men  and 
another  passing  through  both  side»  of 
the  Chilian  brig  Intrepido.  Instantly,  as 
if  propelled  from  a  gun,  two  launches 
ana  a  gig,  the  first  boat  containing  the 
undaunted  Major  Miller  and  forty-four 
marines,  pushed  for  the  landing-place, 
and  reserving  fire  drove  the  Spaniards 
before  them  with  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. At  the  first  fire  of  the  enemy  the 
cockswain  fell  back  wounded,  and  Major 
Miller,  iron  all  through,  taking  the  helm, 
felt  a  ball  pass  through  his  hat,  and  graze 
the  crown  of  his  head.  In  less  than  an 
honr  three  hundred  men  had  won  a  foot- 
ing on  the  Valdivian  shore.  But  still  the 
forts  were  to  be  captured,  and  the  first  of 
the  series  could  only  be  approached  by  a 
precipitous  path  where  but  one  man  could 
pass  at  a  time ;  the  fort  itself  inaccessible 
but  by  a  ladder  which  the  enemy  had  al- 
ready drawn  up.  Directly  it  was  dark, 
Cochrane,  who  never  slept,  arranged  the 
attack,  led  by  a  Spanish  prisoner,  the 
Chilians  cheering  and  firing  into  the  air, 
to  show  that  they  trusted  to  the  silent 
bayonet  alone,  the  bayonets  that,  like 
shUlelahs,  "never  miss  fire."  The  enemy 
in  the  dark  fired,  but  hit  no  one.  In  the 
mean  time,  under  cover  of  this  noise.  En- 
sign Vidal  got  in  round  the  neglected 
side  of  the  fort,  tore  up  some  palisades, 
filled  up  the  ditch,  formed  under  cover 
of  some  trees  and  suddenly  appealing 
through  a  volley,  put  the  Spaniards  to 
flight ;  the  Chihans  bayoneted  them  by 
dozens,  driving  them  from  fort  to  fort  to 
the  last  castle,  which  they  also  took ;  the 
enemy  plunged  headlong  into  the  forest, 
or  escaped  m  boats  ;  one  hundred  were 
bayoneted  and  one  hundred  taken  pri- 
soners. The  assailants  lost  only  seven 
men  killed,  and  had  nineteen  wounded. 
Sudden  night  attacks  are  generally  suc- 
cessful, for  the  darkness  enforces  umty  on 
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the  attackers,  and  strikes  a  panic  in  the 
assailed. 

Meanwhile  Cochrane's  vessels  were  all 
to  pieces.  The  Intrepido,  neglecting 
sounding,  grounded  on  a  bank,  was 
bilged  by  the  suri^  and  finally  became  a 
wreck.  The  O'Higgius,  crippled  by  a 
storm,  was  put  ashore  to  prevent  her 
foundering.  The  little  schooner,  the 
Montzeuma,  was  all  that  was  left.  Luck- 
ily the  Spaniards,  after  plundering  Valdi- 
via,  fled,  leaving  stores  and  magazines  of 
immense  value. 

But  now  the  coup  de  grace  was  to  be 
struck.  Cochrane,  with  a  daring  that 
seemed  to  calmer  people  little  short  of 
madness,  resolved  to  cut  out  the  Esmeral- 
da frigate,  which  had  on  board  a  million 
dollars,  from  under  the  forts  of  Callao, 
believing  that,  if  successful,  the  surrender 
of  the  capital  would  follow.  This  vessel 
was  guarded  by  three  hundred  cannon, 
and  was  crowded  by  sailors  and  marines, 
who  slept  every  night  at  quarters.  She 
was,  moreover,  built  up  with  a  strong 
force,  by  armed  blockships,  and  a  flock  of 
twenty-seven  gun-boats,  with  chain  moor- 
ings, so  that  no  ship  could  even  approach 
her.  It  seemed  to  be  an  enterprise  more 
fit  for  St.  George  or  Amadis  of  Gaul,  than 
a  modern  admiral,  in  such  a  dragon- 
guarded  inclosure  had  this  treasure  been 
deposited. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fifth  of  Novem- 
ber, Cochrane  anounced  to  his  delighted 
men  his  intention  of  striking  the  enemy  a 
mortal  blow,  and  requested  all  who  would 
volunteer  for  the  night  attack  to  come 
forward,  as  he  himself  would  lead  the  on- 
slaught. At  once  every  marine  and  sea- 
man in  the  three  ships  stepped  forward. 
Cochrane  chose  one  hundred  and  sixty 
seamen  and  marines,  who,  after  dark, 
dressed  in  white,  with  a  blue  band  round 
their  arms,  descended  into  the  fourteen 
boats,  each  man  armed  with  cutlass  and 
pistol.  The  Spaniards  had  been  thrown 
off  their  guard  by  the  clever  ruse  of  all 
the  ships  being  sent  out  of  the  bay,  as  if 
in  pursuit  of  some  vessels  in  the  offing. 
At  ten  o'clock,  the  boats  in  two  divisions, 
moved  on  ^vith  muffled  oars;  Cochrane 
led,  enjoining  the  strict  use  of  cutlasses. 
Just  at  midnight  they  neared  the  small 
opening  to  the  boom,  and  were  all  but 
surprised  by  the  vigilance  of  a  patrolling 
guard-boat,  on  which  Cochrane's  launcb 
stumbled.  The  challenge  was  given,  upon 
which,  the  Lion  rowing  alongside,  put  a 
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pistol  to  the  Spaniard's  head,  and  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice,  threatened  him  ^^ith  instant 
death  if  he  gave  the  least  alarm.  No  rc- 
])ly  was  made.  They  pushed  on,  and  the 
frigate  was  boarded  in  several  parts  simul- 
taneously ;  Captains  Guise  and  Crosby  met 
Lord  Cochrane  midway  on  the  quarter- 
deck. The  after-part  of  the  vessel  had  to 
be  carried  sword  in  hand.  The  sentries 
asleep  at  their  quarters  were  all  cloven 
d(nvn.  The  cutlasses  struck  hot  and  fast. 
Still  the  Spaniards,  furious  and  awakening, 
fought  savagely  and  hard ;  they  retreated 
in  an  angry  clump  to  the  forecastle,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  third  charge  that  they 
were  overpowered.  Then  the  fighting 
broke  out  like  a  prairie  flame  agiiin  on  the 
quarter-deck,  where  the  Spanish  marines 
11*11  to  a  man,  the  remaining  sailors  leaping 
down  into  the  hold  or  overboard  to  escape 
slaughter. 

But  Cochrane,  in  this  storm  of  steel, 
<rid  not  altogether  escape.  On  boarding 
the  ship  by  the  mainchains,  a  blow  from 
the  but-end  of  a  sentry's  musket  hurled 
him  back  hito  the  boat,  where  he  fell  on 
a  thole-pin,  which  went  into  his  back,  near 
the  spine,  causing  him  subsequent  years 
of  suffering :  instantly  leaping  up,  Coch- 
rane reascended  the  vessel's  side,  and 
when  on  deck  was  shot  through  the  thigh, 
but  tying  a  handkerchief  tightly  round 
the  wound  he  managed,  though  with 
difficulty,  to  direct  the  victory  to  a 
close. 

The  struggle  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  cost  the  Spanuirds  one  hundred  and 
sixty  men,  and  the  English  and  Chilians 
only  eleven  lives.  Every  detail  of  the 
attack  was  executed  with  mechanical 
] promptitude.  One  party  had  been  ordered 
to  seize  the  tops;  directly  Cochrane  got 
on  deck,  he  hailed  the  forctoj)  and  was 
instantly  answered  by  his  own  men. 

The  uproar  of  this  attack  soon  alarmed 
the  garrison,  who,  running  to  their  guns, 
opened  fiiti  on  the  frigate,  injuring  their 
t>wn  vessel,  and  killing  and  wounding  their 
o-wu  men.  Luckily  there  were  in  the 
harbor  an  American  frigate — the  Macedo- 
nian, and  the  British  frigate  Hyperion. 
In  case  of  a  night-attack  these  ships  were 
to  hoist  peculiar  lights  as  signals.  On 
s'.jeing  these  the  Esmeralda  ran  up  the 
s:nne,  so  as  to  divide  the  fortress's  fire 
and  confuse  the  Spaniards.  The  neutral 
vessels  finding  themselves  struck,  cut  their 
cables,  an<l  moved  away,  while  Captain 
Guise   seeing  Cochrane  disabled  below, 


disobeyed  his  orders,  let  go  the  Esmeral- 
da's cable,  instead  of  cutting  adrift  all  the 
suiTounding  vessels,  capturing  and  burn- 
ing all  they  could.  The  unlucky  captain 
contended  that  the  English  had  broken 
into  the  spirit-room,  and  that  the  Chilians 
were  disorganized  by  their  discovering 
the  Esmeralda  had  no  treasnre,  but  she 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  carried  two  yeara' 
stores.    The  treasure-ship  escaped. 

The  neutral  vessels  behaved  very  differ- 
ently. The  American  Macedonian  ship^s 
sentinel  did  not  hail  the  vessel ;  and  the 
officer,  in  an  undertone,  wished  Cochrane 
success.  As  for  the  English  Hyperion, 
the  captain  cast  loose  his  guns  with  their 
tompions  out,  as  if  Cochnme  had  been  a 
pirate;  and  a  midshipman,  who  clapped 
liis  hands  to  see  the  English  clear  the  fore- 
castle, was  ordered  angrily  below.  The 
same  captain,  too,  had  liailed  Cochrane^a 
boats,  when  crosshig,  to  lead  to  their  dis- 
covery. 

At  Callao  the  morning  after  this  scene, 
the  Spaniards,  in  cruel  retaliation,  ninr- 
dered  a  whole  boat's  crew  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship. 

And  what  was  the  result  of  these  great 
lion-hearted  services  ?  The  consolidation 
of  Chilian's  independence,  the  subsequent 
liberation  of  Peru:  words  —  shouts — ap- 
plause. Stupid  clamor  —  nothing  else — 
all  he  got,  but  words,  was,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  years,  the  miserable  pittance  of 
£6000  in  full  of  all  claims,  mcurring  a 
counter-balancing  loss  of  three  times 
£6000  by  litigation  about  the  legal  seizure 
of  vessels  during  the  Avar. 

Nor  were  his  Jirazilmn  services  mnch 
better  repaid.  Lord  Cochrane,  by  naval 
force  alone,  wholly  unaided  by  military 
cor>peration,  organized  a  Brazilian  navy, 
and  drove  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
South-America  all  Portuguese  armaments. 
As  in  Chili,  all  share  in  captured  vessels 
was  refused  him.  He  was  after  his  victo- 
ries dismissed  from  the  service,  and  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  grudgingly  paid  only 
one  half  the  simple  interest  of  the  amount 
stipulated  in  liLs  patents. 

For  years  the  tear  of  these  base  govern- 
ments (lisoAvning  his  debts  kept  Dundonald 
silent.  Now,  eighty-three  years  old,  he 
feels  free  to  die  exposing  their  inffrntltnde. 
Lord  Cochrane  not  unjustly  claims  for 
himself  some  national  tlianks  for  having 
increased  the  South -American  trade  of 
England.  Before  the  freedom  of  Chili 
and  Peru,  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
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monopolked  nearly  all  that  trade,  which  you  may  take  it  when  you  please,  %nd  go  inhere 

is  now  wide  open  to  British  enterprise.  yo«  choose ;   a  couple  of  schooners  are  quite 

The  termination  of  this  long  series  of  ®»^^g^  ^?^  ™?-"  .u-    n.    •  ,  i*  .i.  ^ 

Soath-Ameri<^  intrigues  is  thuf^^^^^^  MonSur^^Mh^'blSn^'  ^S^iS 

by  Lord  Cochrane  himself  m  his  recently  ^  p^^ed  the  room  for  a  short  time,  and  turning 

pubhshed  narrative.     He  says :  to  his  Lordship,  said :    "  Forget,  my  Lord,  what 

is  past"    The  Admiral  replied,  **  i  will  when  I 

"Being  at  the  time  on  board  the  flagship  I  can,"  and  immediately  left  the  place, 
knew  noSiing  of  this  proclamation ;  but  as  the       "  *  His  Lordship  was  now  undeceived  by  the 

squadron  had  not  been  paid  their  twelve  months'  man  himself;  the  repeated  reports  he  had  heard 

wages,  nor  the  50,000  dollars  promised  by  Gen-  of  his  past  conduct  crowded  on  his  imagination ; 

eral  &in  Martin,  I  went  on  shore  on  the  fourth  and  knowing  what  might  be  attempted  from 

of  August  to  make  the  demand  on  behalf  of  the  what  had    been  already  done,  his    Lordship 

squadron,  the  seamen  having  served  their  time,  agreed  with  me    that    his  life  was  not  sale 

Being  ignorant  of  the  self-imposed  title  which  ashore.     He,  therefore,  immediately  took  horse, 

Generid  San   Martin  had  assumed,  I  frankly  rode  to  Boca  Negra,  and  went  on  board  his 

asked  him  to  devise  some  means  for  defraying  frigate.' "  * 
these  payments. 

*'I  forbear  personally  to  relate  what  passed       Cochrane^s  services  along  the  coasts  of 

at  this  interview ;    but  as  nfy  secretary  was  Spain,  daring  the  Peninsular  war  are  as 

present,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published  y^r^n  known  as  his  Achilles'  daring  in  the 

an  account  thereof,  which  is  in  every  respect  Basque  Roads,  and  his  generous  exertions 

^'^^^rSe^STo^^^^^^^  i-  Ihens  against  theW     ^-hap^ 

Lord  Cochrane,  uninformed  of  the  clinge  which  ^^  "^^st  chivalrous  act  was  m  Apnl,  1 827, 

bad  taken  place  in  the  title  of  San  Martin,  when  he   repaired  to   the  camp  of  the 

visited  the  palace,  and  began  to  beg  of  the  Greek  general,  Karaiskaki  at  Eleusis,  the 

General-in-Chief  to  propose  some  means  for  the  old  town  of  the  festival  of  Ceres,  opposite 

payment  of  the  foreign  seamen,  who  had  served  to  the  island  of  Salamis.     The  chiefs  met 

tbeh- time,  and  fulfilled  their  contract    To  this  j^  a  rumed  temple  of  Jupiter.     There, 

San  Martin  answered,  that  he  would  never  pay  ^j^^^j^  ^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  captured  formerly 

uie  Chilian  squadron  unless  it  was  sold  to  Peru,  ^  riTi-i  i*  j^v 

and  then  the  payment  should  be  considered  part  ^^^^  » .  Turkish  seraskier,  surrounded  by 

of  the  purchase-money.    To  this  Lord  Cochrane  palikan,   Lord   Cochrane    presented    the 

replied  that  "  by  such  a  transaction  the  squad-  Greeks  with  a  sacred  bine  silk  banner, 

ron  of  Chili  would  be  transferred  to  Peru  by  while  rewards  were  offered  for  feats  of 

merely  paying  what  was  due  to  the  ofiScers  and  valor. 

crews  for  services  done  to  that  state  I"    San        All  this  while  the  Greek  garison  in  the 

Martin  knit  his  brows,  and  turning  to  his  two  Necropolis  was  in  danger  of  famine.     200 

r^te^to^rhuJ^^^^^^^  ti/^^, ''  '"^'^'^  if  r!r  '^'  ^^' '' 

that  as  he  was  not  master  of  the  Spanish  Ian-  ^000  souls  were  capable  of  beanng  arms, 

guage,  he  wished  them  to  remain  as  interpreters,  Cochrane  and  the  Greek  chief  determined 

fearful  that  some  expression  not  rightly  under-  before  advancing  to  their  relief,  to  storm 

stood  might  be  considered  offensive.    San  Mar-  the  monastery  of  St.  Spiridon,  situated  at 

tin  now  turned  round  to  the  Admiral  and  said :  the  extremity  of  the  PiroBUS.     Eight  brigs 

"/i^®  y'*S,'''^.?l?'  ^^  ^f  ^.  ^t""*  i  l"?  Protector  ^f  ^^r  first  entered  the  harbor  and  ex- 
ofPeru?'     "No,"  said  his  Lordship      "lor-        ^^    ^^      rj.^^^      ^^^^     ^^^^         ^^^^ 

dered  my  secretanes  to  mform  you  of  it,"  re-  ^  ^         ,  .  j   ^u        *u     tt  n       ^  • 

turned  Sin  Martin.    "  That  is  now  unneceiary,  entrenchments,  and  then  the  Hellas  fri- 

for  you  have  personally  informed  me,''  said  his  gate,  moored  broadside  on,  and,  with  the 

Lordship.     "  I  hope  that  the  friendship  which  attendant  brigs,  opened  a  shattering  fire, 

has  existed  between  San  Martin  and  myself  will  But  the  Turks  refused  to  surrender,  and 

continue  to  exist  between  the  Protector  of  Peru  twice  fired  on  a  flag  of  truce.     Still,  with 

and  myself."     San  Martin  then  rubbing  his  io,oOO  enemies  baying  round  them,  and 
hands,  «iid :  "  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  am  Pro-      ^,^^.        j^  ^  y^        ^f  ^^^       ^^^^  ^ 

tector  of  Peru.  i     i        j  ^         •      i»  u      /•  ir 

"'The  manner  in  which  this  last  sentence  ^^"^  ^^^  unceasing  ram  ot  fire  fallmg  on 

vras  expressed  roused  the  Admiral,  who,  ad-  them  day  and  night,  these  brave  fanatics 

vandng,  said :    "  Then  it  becomes  me  as  senior  would  not  surrender,  though  without  food 

aSicer  of  Chili,  and  consequently  the  represen-  and  without  hope. 

tativeof  the  nation,  to  request  the  fulfillment  of 

all  the  promises  made  to  Chili  and  the  squad- 
ron; but  first — and  principally — the  squadron."        *  Tkoenty    Tears^   Residence   in    SotUh-Amentay  ^ 

&yi  Martin  returned :  **  Chili  I  Chili  I  I  will  never  by  "W.  B.  Stevenson,  Secretary  to  Lord  Cochraae, 

pfty  a  single  real  to  Chili    As  to  the  squadron.  Vice- Admiral  of  Chili,  etc,  etc,  1826. 
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At  last,  using  a  stratagem,  and  trusting  Calcutta.    Three  other  ships-of-thc-line  were  on 

to  having  tribed  some  Greek  chieftains,  shore,  very  much  mauled  by  the  frigates  and 

the  Turks  offered  to  yield,  and  the  fire  boom-ships ;  some  of  them  were  on  then;  beam- 

ceased      Suddenly  ral&^^^^             sound  5:t\^pt^^^^^^^^ 

man,  they  made  a  rush  from  the  monastery  g^^jp     h^  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^  y,^^^  out  to  relieve 

through  the  Grecian  camp,  like  mad  wild  Martinique  with  troops  and  provisions.    I  went 

bulls,  to  a  post  of  their  countrymen  on  a  on  board  his  ship  after  she  struck,  and  the 

distant  hill.     For  a  moment  the  Greeks  decks  were  strewed  with  dead  and  dying— ^a 

remained  immovable,  aghast ;    but  when  most  dreadful  slaughter.    We  also  lost  several 

the  Turks  had   swept   down   some   two  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  our  ship  was  much  cut 

shot  down  190  of  them.     The  ruins  pre-  gunpowder  to  be  started  into  puncheons,  which 

sented  a  charnel-house  scene.     iheOrreeks  ^gje  placed  end  upwards;   upon  the  tops  of 

dug  up  all  the  dead  Turks  they  could  find,  these  were  placed  bcween  800  and  400  snclls, 

for  the   sake   of  their  arms   and   robes,  charged  with  fuses ;  and  again,  among  and  upon 

There  were  the  burnt  bones  of  horses  the  these  were  between  2000  and  3000  hand  gre- 

starving  men  had  eaten,  putrifying  bodies,  "adea    The  puncheons  were  fastened  to  each 

and  wounded  men  of  rank  groaning,  not  other  by  cables  wound  round  them,  and  jammed 

n      .1 1 „  i,„4.  X.  ^  ♦u«Ti««^      cV.i;«  together  with  wedges,  and  moistened  sand  was 

for  themselves,  but  for  the  dead      hplin-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  casks,  so  as  to 

tered  yataghans,  broken  muskets,  burst  render  the  whole,  from  stem  to  stem,  as  solid 

guns,    and    blood-stamed    bandages    lay  as  possible,  that  the  resistance  might  render  the 

around.  explosion  the  more  violent 

Of   Cochrane's  heroic    Basque   Roads  **  In  this  tremendous  instrument  of  destruction 

exploit,   the    best    account   is   one   little  ^^^^  Cochrane  committed  himself,  with  only 

known,  furnished  by  one  of  his  own  of-  J"®  lieutenant  and  four  s«imen ;  and  after  the 

ficers.     The  narrator  says :  ^^"^  T  •    ""  v   ^''   ''!?'^JP  proceeded  with 

^  this  explosion-ship  towards  the  enemy  s  line — 

let  it  bo  recollected  that  at  this  moment  the 

"  Our  fire-ships  were  sent  in,  each  conducted  batteries  on  shore  were  provided  with  ftimaces 

by  a  lieutenant  and  five  men ;   the  ships  were  to  fire  red-hot  shot,  and  then  his  lordship*8 

sixteen    in    number,   and    some    very  heavy,  danger  in  this  enterprise  may  be  properly  am- 

When  they  got  in,  the  French  ships  cut  and  ccived. 

slipt,  and  nine  sail  of  the  line  got  on  shore  on  **  The  wind  blew  a  gale  and  the  tide  ran  three 

the  isle  of  Aix,  and  the  next  morning  we  dis-  knots  an  hour.     When  the  blue  lights  of  the 

covered  them ;  the  fire-ships  having  done  little  fire-ships  were  discovered,  one  of  toe  enemy's 

good,  the  small  crafts  and  frigates  were  ordered  line  made  the  signal  for  fire-ships,  which  being 

in  to  attempt  to  destroy  them.    The  place  were  also  a  blue  light,  the  enemy  fell  into  great  coa- 

they  lay  was  like  Portsmouth  harbor,  under  the  fusion,  firing  upon  her  with  very  injurious  effect, 

fire  of  the  two  batteries,  each  of  which  had  and  directly  cut  their  cables. 

three  tiers  of  guns,  of  twenty-nine  each,  all  **Whcn  Lord  Cochrane  had  conducted  his 

heavy  metal ;  the  navigation  to  get  at  them  was  explosion-ship  as  near   as  was    possible,  the 

very  difficult,  in  some  places  there  being  only  enemy  having  taken  the  alarm,  he  ordered  his 

four  fathoms  of  water.    Just  as  we  were  sitting  brave  little  crew  into  the  boat,  and  followed 

down  to  dinner  on  board  the  Revenge,  our  sig-  them,  aft^r  putting  fire  to  the  fuse,  which  was 

nal  was  made  to  go  in  and  assist  the  gim  and  calculated  to  give  them  fifteen  minutes  to  get 

mortar  vessels ;  our  ship  was  cleared  for  action  out  of  reach  of  the  explosion.     However,  in 

in  fifteen  minutes,  and  in  half  an  hour  we  were  consequence  of  the  wind  getting  very  high,  the 

alongside   of   three    sail-of-the-line,   when  we  fuse  burnt  too  quickly,  so  that  with  the  most 

opened  a  dreadful  cannonade  on  them,  which  violent  exertion  against  wind    and  tide  this 

continued  for  an  hoiur  and  a  quarter,  when  the  intrepid  little  party  was  six  minutes  nearer  than 

Wan<aw,  a  fine  80-gun  ship  and  the  Aquilon,  they  calculated  to  be  at  the  time  when  the  most 

struck  to  us.     We  were  now  in  a  very  critical  tremendous  explosion  that  human  art  ever  eon- 

state  ourselves,  being  in  only  five  fathoms  water,  trivcd  took  place,  followed  by  the  bursting  at 

which  was  ebbing  very  fast     The  batteries  on  once  in  the  air  of  nearly  400  shells  and  8000 

shore  having  got  our  length,  struck  us  almost  hand-grAiades,  pouring  down  a  shower  of  cast 

every  shot  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour,  metal  in  every  direction !    But,  fortunately,  ovr 

Luckily,  a  breeze  springing  up,  we  got  off  into  second  Nelson  was  spared,   the  boat  nsTiiig 

deeper  water  and  out  of  reach  of  their  guns,  reached    by  unparalleled   exertion   only  Jnst 

when  we  anchored  again,  and  sent  our  boats  to  beyond  the  extent  of  destruction.     Unhuimpflj, 

take  out  the  prisoners,  and  set  them  on  fire  this  effort  to  escape  cost  the  life  of  the  rarsTS 

about  seven  p.m.     At  nine   they  were  all  in  lieutenant,  whom  his  noble  captain  saw  die  in 

flames,  and  at  two  in  the  morning  they  blew  up  the    boat,    partly  under    fatigue   and   psrt^ 

with  a  tremendous  joxplosion.    The  French  set  drowned  with  waves  that  continually  oroka 

fire  to  ^e  Tonnieie,  and  the  Impericuse  to  the  over  them.    Two  of  the  four  sailors  were  also 
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60  nearly  exhausted  that  their  recovery  was  for 
some  time  despaired  of. 

**The  repetition  of  his  explosions  was  so 
dreaded  hy  the  enemy,  that  they  apprehended 
an  equal  destruction  in  every  fire-ship,  and 
immediately  crowding  all  sail  ran  before  the 
wind  and  tide  so  last  that  the  fire-ships,  though 
at  first  very  near,  could  not  overtake  them  be- 
fi»re  they  were  high  and  dry  on  shore,  except 
three  seventy- fours,  besides  the  Calcutta,  which 
were  afterwards  engaged,  taken,  and  burned. 

*'Lord  Cochrane  now  turned  his  attention  to 
rescue  the  vanquished  from  the  devouring  ele- 
ments ;  and  in  bringing  away  the  people  of  the 
YiUe  de  Varsovie  he  would  not  allow  even  a  dog 
to  be  abandoned,  but  took  the  crying  little 
favorite  up  into  his  arms  and  brought  it  away. 
But  a  still  greater  instance  of  goodness  was  dis- 


played in  his  humanity  to  a  captain  of  a  French 
seventy-four,  who  came  to  deliver  his  sword  to 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  lamented  that  all  he  had  in 
the  world  was  about  to  be  destroyed  by  the  con- 
flagration of  his  ship.  His  lordship  instantly 
got  into  the  boat  with  him  and  pushed  off  to 
assist  his  prisoner  in  retrieving  some  valuable 
loss ;  but  in  passing  by  a  seventy-four  which 
was  on  fire,  her  loaded  guns  began  to  go  off,  a 
shot  from  which  killed  the  French  captain  by 
Lord  Cochrane*s  side,  and  so  damaged  the  boat 
that  she  filled,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  were 
nearly  drowned." 

When  Cochrane  dies,  the  Black  Sea  of 
death  will,  indeed,  receive  another  of  Eng- 
land's Old  Sea-Lions. 


From    tbe    Eel«etlo    R«Ti«w. 
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This  affair  of  Popery  is  "no  new- 
erected  business,"  to  use  the  words  of 
John  Bunyan  with  reference  to  Vanity 
Fair,  "  but  a  thing  of  ancient  standing." 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  man  now  living. 
It  is  older  than  the  oldest  kingdom  now 
on  the  earth.  It  was  set  up  before  a 
stone  had  been  laid  in  that  city,  which 
has  been  vainly  and  somewhat  impiously 
styled  "  Eternal."  Its  origin  goes  back 
to  a  remoter  antiquity,  even,  than  that  of 
the  long-perished  kingdoms  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon.  It  preceded,  as  it  has  sur- 
vived these  kingdoms.  While  they  were 
still  young,  it  was  comparatively  old ; 
though  it  did  not  in  those  days  bear  the 
same  name,  and  had  not  become  the  per- 
fectly-developed and  fully-organized  sys- 
tem which  it  is  in  these  latter  times.  In 
truth.  Popery  is  about  as  old  as  the  world 
itself;  for,  as  there  has  ever  been  but  one 
Gospel  on  the  earth,  so  there  has  ever 
been  but  one  Idolatry  on  the  earth.  And 
as  the  system  of  Truth  traces  its  begin- 
nings to  Eden,  and  in  its  progress  down- 
wards to  modern  times  has  passed  through 
various  and  successive  dispensations,  or 
developments,  as  the  phrase  now  is — rising 
ever  higher  and  higher,  from  the  symboh- 


cal  and  the  typical  to  the  spiritual  and  the 
real :  so  the  system  of  Error,  which  too 
had  its  rise  in  the  earliest  times,  has  pass- 
ed through  successive  developments,  dis- 
playing itself  to  the  world  in  ever-increas- 
ing breadth  and  ever-growing  stature,  till, 
from  the  comparatively  simple  and  rude 
system  of  early  times,  it  came  to  be  that 
terrible  combination  of  political  and  spir- 
itual power,  of  physical  and  moral  force, 
unmatched  in  complication  and  cunning, 
and  unrivaled  in  bold,  defiant,  and  im- 
perious power,  which  stands  revealed  in 
these  latter  days.  The  two  systems  have 
advanced  by  analogous  stages.  Nearly 
coeval  in  birth,  they  have  been  nearly 
contemporaneous  in  their  grand  epochs  of 
development  and  progress. 

Idolatry  has  reached  its  perfected  de- 
velopment in  the  Papacy.  The  reader 
may  start,  and  may  hesitate  to  acquiesce 
in  a  conclusion  that  appears  to  conflict 
with  all  his  previous  ideas  respecting 
Popery.  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
hear  it  spoken  o^  and  he  himself  has  al- 
ways thought  of  it,  as  a  sort  of  corrupt 
Christianity  —  as  not  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  idolatries  &t  all — as  standing 
separate  and  apart  from  Paganism,  as 
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much  80  nearly  as  Christianity  itself. 
Yet,  no :  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  old 
Paganism.  It  has  Pagan  blood  in  its 
veins,  and  is  itself  a  genuine  Pagan.  Po- 
pery is  the  matured  Paganism  of  early 
times.  The  stripling  of  eastern  lands  has 
grown  to  manhood  in  the  Popery  of 
European  kingdoms,  and,  like  other  full- 
grown  persons,  it  is  the  rightful  heir  of 
all  the  possessions  of  its  ancestors.  It  in- 
herits their  fraud,  their  deceit,  their 
truculence,  their  insufferable  pride,  their 
insatiable  ambition,  their  love  for  the 
mysterious,  their  hatred  of  light  —  nay, 
their  very  crimes,  with  the  vengeance 
due  to  these  crimes — all  have  descended 
as  a  hoarded  inheritance  to  the  Papacy. 

The  thoroughly  Pagan  lineage  of  the 
Papacy  it  were  not  difficult  to  trace  ;  but 
to  do  so  at  any  length  would  lead  us 
away  from  our  subject  proper.  Never- 
theless, we  may  devote  a  few  minutes  to 
the  matter.  A  few  rapid  strokes  will  sug- 
gest, though  they  can  not  trace  the  line. 
In  Chaldea,  then,  beside  the  original  seat 
of  the  human  family,  idolatry  arose.  There 
it  was  the  worship  of  the  grand  and  the 
SUBLIME.  Lifting  his  eyes  to  heaven,  yet 
fearing  to  enter  it  and  appear  before  the 
Eternal  Majesty,  man  saw  outside  of  it  no 
unmeet  representative  of  His  glory ;  "  his 
heart  was  secretly  enticed "  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  sun  as  he  looked  down  from 
his  noontide  hight  —  or  the  moon,  as  she 
walked  in  briglitness  through  the  mid- 
night firmament.  Idolatry  next  traveled 
westward  into  Greece,  and  there  it  be- 
came the  worship  of  beauty  and  passion. 
All  lovely  things  in  nature,  and  all  the 
passions  of  the  human  soul,  were  deified. 
i3y  this  step  idolatry,  as  it  were,  came 
down  from  heaven  to  earth  —  from  the 
celestial  bodies  to  earthly  fonns;  and 
the  sensuous  clime,  which  suggested  this 
form  of  idolatry,  supplied  in  abundance 
the  fitting  deities.  The  landscape  abound- 
ed in  forms  of  loveliness ;  its  liills  and  val- 
leys were  perfect  in  their  contour  and 
voluptuous  in  their  grace,  and  the  race 
that  inhabited  them  was  ardent,  suscepti- 
ble, and  passionate.  Principles  became 
persons  —  impulses  appeared  divinities: 
wherever  the  Greek  saw  a  lovely  form,  or 
a  powerful  emotion,  there  he  saw  a  god, 
and  knelt  in  fervent  worship.  They  be- 
came vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  The  subtlety 
and  creative  power  of  their  genius  misled 
them,  seducing  them  into  the  .worsliip  of 


the  creature  rather   than   the  Creator, 
"  who  is  blessed  for  evermore.'* 

But  empire  moved  westward,  and  idol- 
atry accompanied  it :  for  it  has  ever  been 
fain  to  entwine  itself  around  power.  Idol- 
atry has  ever  planted  its  seat  near  to 
where  authority  had  planted  hers.  An 
alliance  founded  on  reciprocal  benefits 
has  ever  existed  betwixt  the  two ;  the 
throne  reflecting  additional  prestige  on 
the  altar,  and  the  altar  lending  additional 
sanctions  to  the  commands  of  the  throne. 
Quitting  Olympus,  idolatry  now  fixed  its 
abode  on  the  Capitol,  and  there  it  became 
the  worship  of  order  and  GOVERNiuorr 
— but  an  order  and  government  that  took 
the  form  of  conquest  and  subjugation. 
The  race  was  getting  older,  and  therefore 
soberer  and  more  practical.  Dismissing 
the  idealistic  creations  of  the  Greek,  the 
Roman  betook  himself  to  the  more  sub- 
stantial accjuisition  of  dominion.  His 
gods  were  like  himself,  (as  ever  happens 
to  fallen  and  unrenewed  man,)  they  were 
martial,  ferocious,  sanguinary.  They  re- 
veled, in  the  heavens,  in  the  same  bat- 
tles and  contests  for  dominion,  which 
man,  afler  their  example,  carried  on,  in  a 
verv  diminutive  scale  as  compared  with 
theirs,  on  earth.  But  in  Rome  idolatry 
had  lost  the  poetic  coloring,  the  garb  of 
beauty  and  grace  which  it  wore  in 
Greece;  it  had  become  a  grosser  thingii 
it  tended  more  earthwards :  in  due  time 
it  imbruted  and  demoralized  the  Ro- 
man, as  it  had  previously  emason- 
lated  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Roman 
empire  fell.  The  Goths  rushed  in; 
and  these  hardy  sons  of  the  North, 
fresh  from  their  native  forests,  wrested 
from  hands  now  palsied  with  superstition 
and  vice,  the  scepter  of  the  world.  Bat 
though  the  empire  of  Rome  fell,  the  en^ 
pire  of  idolatry  did  not  fall.  On  the  ruins 
of  Pagan  Rome,  stood  up  Papal  Rome. 
It  was  the  body  only,  the  political  frame- 
work, which  the  swords  of  the  Goths  had 
slain :  the  spirit  still  lived.  The  same 
idolatrous  spirit  which  had  possessed  old 
Rome  crept  back  again  into  the  new  poli- 
tical organization.  The  Roman  empire 
was  never  thoroughly  Christianized.  It 
is,  indeed,  true  that  there  existed  in  it  nu- 
merous churches  which  held  the  &ith  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  and  it  is  also  true  that 
genuine  believers,  sound  in  knowledge 
and  holy  in  life,  were  scattered  here  m 
little  companies,  there  in  large  bodies,  aU 
over  the  empire,  but  Christianity  seems 
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never  to  have  universally  or  thoroughly 
pervaded  the  masses  of  the  people.  And 
when  the  Goths  overspread  the  empire 
matters  became  worse.  The  new-comers 
were  received  into  the  church  without 
instruction,  or  any  adequate  initiation  into 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  They  were  bap- 
tized in  the  majority  of  cases,  though  re- 
taining their  Pagan  beliefs  and  their  Pa- 
gan practices.  Here  was  a  soil  favorable 
in  the  highest  degree  for  the  revival  of 
the  old  idolatry.  It  did  revive :  the  same 
earthly,  groveling,  debasing  worship  of 
the  creature,  the  same  sensuous  and  pol- 
luting worship  whose  cradle  had  been 
rocked  by  the  astrologers  and  star-gazers 
of  Chaldea,  whose  youth  had  been  passed 
amid  the  olive-groves,  and  the  temples  of 
voluptuous  Greece,  and  whose  manhood 
had  been  reached  amid  the  stern  contests 
jmd  martial  sounds  of  Imperial  Rome  re- 
vived anew.  Only  the  sorceress,  no  longer 
young — like  her  prototype  Jezebel,  strove 
to  hide  her  withered  charms,  by  decking 
herself  with  Christian  ornaments.  Her 
Pagan  lineage,  however,  could  not  be 
concealed ;  her  instincts  and  propensities, 
which  could  not  be  changed,  broke  forth 
and  betrayed  her.  Hating  Christianity, 
as  Paganism  hated  the  one  true  religion 
of  old,  she  expelled  it  to  the  extremities 
of  the  empire.  The  old  rites  were  restor- 
ed ;  the  old  festivals  were  reenacted  ;  the 
flowers,  the  incensings,  the  lustral  water, 
the  very  gods  but  with  new  names ;  in 
short,  every  thing  down  to  the  very  vest- 
ments returned,  and  had  an  old  Pagan 
risen  from  the  tomb,  he  would  not  once 
have  suspected  that  any  change  had  taken 

?lace.  And  now  the  identity  of  modern 
'opery  and  ancient  Paganism  has  been 
completed  and  openly  proclaimed  in  the 
decree  of  the  "Immaculate  Conception." 
That  dogma  is  the  proof — plain,  manifest, 
and  unanswerable  —  that  the  worship  of 
Rome  is  a  system  of  creature- worship — an 
idolatry  which,  though  associated  with 
the  Christian  name,  wears  it  only  as  a 
mask.  It  invests  Mary  with  the  attri- 
butes of  divinity,  and  it  places  her  as  the 
supreme,  and  almost  the  sole  object  of 
worship  on  the  altars  of  Romanism. 

This  amazing  vitality  with  which  idol- 
atry is  endowed,  may  well  seem  strange. 
It  lives  on  through  all  changes.  Dynas- 
ties go  down  to  dust ;  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions pass  away  ;  but  this  system  appears 
to  defy  death.  £ntombed,  as  men  be- 
lieve, it  returns  from  the  grave  to  occupy 


its  old  place,  and  assert  its  old  dominion 
over  the  world.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
strange ;  in  another,  it  is  not :  for  has  it 
not  as  its  parent  one  who  never  dies,  even 
"  the  dragon,  that  old  serpent  ?" 

This  terrible  system,  exiled  for  a  while 
by  the  blessed  Reformation,  has  come 
back  again  to  Britain,  and  is  clamoring 
for  restoration  to  its  ancient  place  and 
power.  From  Italy,  now  a  land  of  dun- 
geons ;  from  Spain,  now  a  land  of  brigands 
and  beggars ;  from  France,  where  a  grim 
tyranny  sits  watching  a  sullen  and  infidel 
anarchy,  the  Papacy  comes  seeking  per- 
mission to  tread  our  free  shore.  As  it 
has  ever  done,  so  now,  it  vails  its  hostile 
and  criminal  designs  under  the  most 
plausible  and  innocent  professions  —  the 
demon  strives  to  transfonn  itself  into  an 
angel  of  light.  "From  me,"  it  says, 
"  your  liberty,  your  literature,  your  com- 
merce, your  property  have  nothing  to 
fear.  All  will  I  leave  untouched.  Only 
let  me  pitch  my  tent  and  dwell  among 
you  after  the  old  fashion.  I  come  not  as 
the  enemy,  but  as  the  friend  of  your  con- 
stitution. I  come  not  as  the  enemy,  but 
as  the  fi'iend  of  your  sovereign.  I  protest 
I  will  not  encroach,  no  not  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  upon  your  rights,  civil  or  reli- 
gious. I  will  defend  liberty  not  less  reso- 
lutely than  yourselves."  So  speaks  the 
deceiver,  and  the  rulers  of  our  land  have 
guilelessly  listened. 

Since  the  year  1829,  the  era  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  Romanism  has  been  making 
steady  and  great  progress  in  Britain. 
Since  that  period  every  thing  that  has 
transpired  has  helped  it  onward  —  the 
even  poise  of  political  parties,  the  rise  and 
the  fall  of  ministries,  revolutions  abroad 
—  events  the  most  opposite  —  have  all 
worked  together  as  if  fate  had  decreed 
that  this  system  should  rise  once  more  to 
its  old  ascendency  among  us.  At  the 
same  time  it  becomes  us  to  remember 
that  this  progress  of  Romanism  is  far 
indeed  from  being  the  result  of  mere 
desultory  efforts  on  the  part  of  its  friends, 
or  of  intermittent  and  random  sallies  on 
Protestantism.  It  has  been  pushed  for- 
ward according  to  a  settled  plan,  con- 
trived with  a  skill  as  masterly  as  it  has 
been  steadily  and  successfully  prosecuted. 
The  first  and  initial  step  was  to  select  a 
little  band  of  young  devotees,  of  whom 
Cardinal  Wiseman  was  one,  and  to  send 
them  to  Rome  to  be  thoroughly  trained 
for  their  glorious  work,  as  they  accounted 
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it,  of  bringing  the  British  isles  once  more 
within  the  sacred  iiiclosurc  of  the  true 
fold.  Cardinal  Wiseman  has  confessed 
as  mucli  in  his  Reoolleetioiis  of  the  Pour 
Last  Popes.  Completing  their  studies 
imder  the  keen  eye  and  skillful  hand  of 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Collegio  Romano,  they 
returned  to  Britain,  and  became  the 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  Romanizing  our 
country.  Measui'es  were  taken  to  pre- 
pare a  larger  band  of  workmen.  May- 
nooth  and  other  Pojiish  colleges  were 
erected,  and  ultimately  endowed.  The 
great  fountain-heads  of  influence  in  P^ng- 
land  were  next  laid  hold  upon  —  the  Col- 
leges and  the  Church.  Certain  chairs  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  were  filled  with 
Romanizing,  priests,  Avho  thus  enjoyed 
admirable  opportunities  of  infusing  their 
])oi8onous  tenets  into  the  minds  of  the 
youth  who  were  to  till  in  after-life  the 
parliament,  the  Church,  the  army.  Other 
embryo  Romanists  found  admission  into 
the  pulpits  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
and  originated  the  same  movement  inside 
the  ecclesiastical  pale  which  others  were 
carrying  on  ouWide.  Next  the  Press  was 
worked.  The  Tracts  for  tlie  Times  began 
to  appear,  in  which,  under  a  fair  guise  of 
candor,  unction,  and  siiirituality,  the  semi 
nal  principles  of  Popery  were  advocated 
with  great  plausibility,  with  not  a  little 
literary  power,  and  much  logical  acumen. 
The  poison  was  imbibed  unconsciously  by 
vast  numbers,  and  did  its  work.  Pervei-- 
sions  began  to  take  ])lace  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Anglican  Clergy ;  and  the  list  ot*  cleri- 
cal seceders  to  Rome  was  sjieedily  swelled 
to  hundreds.  Not  a  few  of  the  nobility, 
larjre  numbers  of  the  aristocracv,  and 
even  the  middle  classes,  followed  the 
clergy  in  the  abandcmment  of  tlieir  faith. 
The  consequence  has  been  a  transference 
of  no  little  social  j)restige,  and  great  po- 
litical power,  and  vast  pecuniary  resources 
to  the  C/hurch  of  Rome  in  Britain.  It  is 
not  the  wont  of  that  Church  to  leave 
advantages  unimproved.  These  acquisi- 
tions were  made  the  stepping-stones  to 
liigher.  The  Romanists  demanded  that 
the  Statute-Book  should  be  purged  of  all 
laws  inimical  to  the  dominancv  of  their 
sect.  The  Statue-Book  was  purged.  Tlie 
Church  of  Rome  next  demanded  grants 
for  her  schools  and  reformatories.  They 
were  given.  She  demanded  paid  chap- 
laincies for  her  priests  in  the  army.  The 
chaplaincies  were  conceded.  She  de- 
manded the  same  thing  in  jails.     It  was 


granted.  Her  clamor  grew  loader  with 
every  new  concession.  The  more  that 
men  strove  to  gratify  her,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties, 
the  louder  grew  her  outcry  of  oppression 
and  wrong,  and  in  exact  proportion  as 
Protestant  submissiveness  mcreased  and 
Protestant  grants  were  multiplied,  Rom- 
ish arrogance  grew  the  more  intolerable, 
and  Romish  demands  the  more  numerous. 
And  now  what  is  the  position  of  matters? 
Her  priests,  chapels,  and  flocks  are  rapidly 
multiplying  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
Monasteries,  nunneries,  and  reformatories 
are  springing  up.  A  network  of  confra- 
ternities is  being  spread  over  the  country. 
The  ties  betwixt  the  Catholics  in  Britain 
and  their  co-religionists  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  being  drawn  closer.  The 
Papal  aggression  which  found  them  insn* 
lated  in  a  soit,  and  so  far  simply  a  British 
sect,  constituted  them  a  compact  and 
marshaled  body,  and  recognized  their 
standing  as  a  distinct  politico-ecclesiastical 
community,  by  placu)g  them  under  a 
foreign  code,  the  Canon  Law,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  a  foreign  prince,  Cardinal 
Wiseman.  Henceforward  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  Britain  knows  no  authority, 
obeys  no  impulse,  and  prosecutes  no  en- 
terprise, save  the  authority  that  resides 
in  the  Vatican,  and  the  impulses  that  are 
proj)agate(l  from  thence.  To  crown  all, 
this  body,  so  separate  and  distinct  in  its 
character,  its  organization,  and  its  .aims 
from  all  around  it — this  body  which  telb 
us  that  it  knows  no  king  but  the  Pope, 
and  that  it  obeys  no  law  but  Canon  Law, 
which  forms  one  body  with  Papists  abroad, 
and  whose  train-bands  are  spread  over  all 
the  kingdom,  under  the  name  of  bishops, 
priests,  brothers  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
sisters  of  mercy,  friars,  nuns,  schoolmas- 
ters —  this  body,  we  say,  is  now  replen- 
ished from  the  British  Treasury,  with  an 
annual  endowment  in  the  shape  of  grants, 
which  of  late  have  been  steadily  rising, 
and  now  amount  to  a  prodigious  sum. 
The  least  reflective,  if  he  but  give  himself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  must 
see  that  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Britain 
has  attained  a  position  of  solid  power; 
that  the  danger  thence  arising  to  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  the  country  is  a  truly 
formidable  one.  In  our  opinion  the  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  that  Church  from  her 
position  will  be  found  to  involve  one  of  two 
things — the  surrender  of  all  endowments 
by  the  Protestant  bodies,  or  a  civil  war. 
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Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  past  pro- 
gress  and  present  posftion  of  RomanW 
m  Britaiu.  We  beg  that  our  readers 
may  not  be  frightened  at  the  array  of 
figures  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
to  put  before  them.  Statistics  can  not  be 
made  as  fascinating  as  rhetoric,  but  they 
are  not  less  important,  and  may  even  be 
more  startling  and  impressive.  We  hold 
thev  are  so  in  this  case.  Let  the  reader 
patiently  ponder  what  each  figure  wo  are 
now  to  place  before  him  imports ;  let  him 
reflect  that  it  represents  a  power  working 
at  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  and 
seeking  its  overthrow,  and  he  will  find 
our  pages  still  full  of  significance.  Let  us 
first  look  at  the  machinery  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  working  in  Bri- 
tain. And  first,  as  regards  the  number  of 
her  chapels.  In  the  year  1780,  there 
were  only  two  hundred  Popish  chapels  in 
Encfland.  In  1 829,  the  year  of  the  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Act,  they  had  increased 
to  three  hundred  and  ninety-four.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  Catholic  Directory  of  the 
present  year,  that  the  number  of  Popish 
chapels  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1868, 
was  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  ;  and  in 
Scotland,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven ; 
giving  a  total  in  Great  Britain  of  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  six.  This  is  a  body 
numerically  as  large  as  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland;  or,  we  should 
say,  larger,  if  we  compare  the  public  func- 
tionaries of  the  two  churches.  It  is  in- 
structive, too,  to  look  at  the  rate  of  in- 
crease. Starting  from  the  year  1780, 
when  the  number  of  Popish  chapels  in 
England  was  two  hundred,  we  find  that 
in  the  first  fifty  years  thereafter,  the  addi- 
tions were  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  ; 
whereas,  in  the  next  thirty  years,  that  is, 
from  1829  to  1859,  the  additions  are 
not  less  than  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  Thus,  with  steady  and  ever-accel- 
erating steps,  is  Rome  advancing  to  the 
position  of  a  national  establishment. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  rapid  increase 
and  present  numbers  of  Romish  ecclesias- 
tics. The  number  of  priests  in  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1829,  was  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven ;  in  1858,  their  number,  including 
bishops  and  priests  unattached,  was  twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  being  an  in- 
crease of  seven  hundred  and  forty-five. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  Popish  chapels  in  Great  Britain 
nave  more  than  doubled;  and  that  the 


priests  have  increased  threefold.  In  1829 
there  were  no  monasteries  in  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  now  there  are  thirty-four  monaste- 
ries, although,  by  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act,  such  are  iUegal.  In  1829  there 
were  no  nunneries  in  Great  Britain ;  now 
there  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
ten.  In  1829  there  were  no  Popish  col- 
leges in  Great  Britain  ;  now  there  are 
eleven — of  which  number  ten  are  in  Eng- 
land and  one  is  in  Scotland.  No  despica- 
ble progress  this,  since  1829.  Where, 
then,  there  was  but  one  chapel,  there  are 
now  two ;  where,  then,  there  was  but 
one  priest,  there  are  now  three :  while 
the  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  colleges, 
are  all  clear  gain. 

Schools  are  another  important  arm  of 
the  force  with  which  Rome  is  operating  on 
Great  Bntain  ;  let  us  look  next  at  these. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Reformatories  and  Common  Schools, 
Reformatories  date  no  further  back  than 
1854:  they  were  established  in  the  hope 
of  reclaiming  the  outcast  juvenile  popula- 
tion of  our  great  cities,  and  grants  in  their 
behalf  were  solicited  and  obtained  from 
Government.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  taking  into  account  that  she 
owned  the  great  mass  of  this  class  of  the 
population,  saw  clearly  that  her  advan- 
tage would  lie  in  establishing  Reformato- 
ries, and  claiming  Government  money  in 
their  behalf.  Her  Reformatories  amount 
to  somewhere  about  a  score.  A  sentence  of 
the  magistrate  consigns  the  young  delin- 
quent for  years,  it  may  be,  to  these  places. 
The  teachers  in  them  are  monks,  y)nests, 
and  nuns.  Instead  of  Reformatories,  there- 
fore, they  are  simply  nurseries  of  Popery, 
and,  by  consequence,  of  crime.  For  the 
most  part,  to  these  Reformatories  largo 
tracts  of  land  are  attached,  which  the 
inmates  cultivate  ;  and  it  is  a  very  modei'- 
ate  calculation  to  say  that  the  proceeds  of 
their  labor  suffice  to  carry  on  the  Reform- 
atory, thus  leaving  the  Government  money 
free  for  the  support  of  conventual  estab- 
lishments, which  almost  always  exist  in 
connection  with  these  Reformatories. 

Let  us  turn  next  to  Common  Schools  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion have  been  as  liberal  as  indiscriminate 
in  their  grants  in  aid  of  these  schools,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  Popish  schools 
have  rapidly  increased  of  late  years.  Tho 
Parliamentary  Report  for  1857-8  shows 
that  the  number  of  such  schools  are  as 
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follows:  In  England,  two  hundred  and 
foity-one ;  in  Wales,  five ;  in  Scotland, 
twenty-six :  making  in  all,  two  hundred 
and  seventy-two.  The  number  of  Popish 
teachers,  as  appears  from  the  Minutes  of 
Privy  Council  on  Education,  is  as  follows  : 
Male  teachers,  three  hundred  and  seven  ; 
female,  five  hundred  and  forty-three ; 
making  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty : 
to  which  are  to  be  added  three  Popish  in- 
spectors. The  number  of  scholars  attend- 
ing these  schools,  as  appears  from  the  In- 
spectors' Returns,  is  —  male,  seventeen 
thousand  and  thirty-three ;  female,  nineteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  one :  makini?  a 
total  of  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  thirty-four  youths  being  trained  in 
l*opish  schools.  To  complete  this  view  of 
the  Romish  agency  now  vigorously  at 
work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
we  must  add  seventy-three  Popish  chap- 
lains in  the  army  in  Great  Britain. 

But  in  estimating  the  extent  and  power 
of  the  Popish  machinery  in  the  country, 
we  ought  not  to  confine  our  view  to  this 
side  01  St.  George's  Channel.  We  must 
look  across  at  Ireland.  The  Church  there 
is  one  with  the  Church  here.  The  bonds 
betwixt  the  Romanists  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  strengthening  every  day.  They 
have  one  head :  they  have  one  object,  on 
Avhich  all  their  efforts  are  made  to  con- 
verge—  and  that  is  the  overthrow  of 
Protestantism.  The  late  elections  have 
shown  with  what  decisive  effect  the 
Popery  of  Ireland  can  act  upon  the  policy 
of  statesmen  and  the  fortunes  of  political 
parties.  It  can  make  or  unmake  minis- 
tries ;  and,  to  a  large  extent,  mold  at 
will  the  policy  and  destinies  of  the  coun- 
try. The  |X)sition  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
in  Ireland  is,  therefore,  an  element  that 
enters  most  deeply  mto  the  consideration 
of  our  subject.  The  number  of  chapels  in 
Ireland  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four ;  giving  a  total  of  Popish 
chapels  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten. 
Tlie  number  of  priests  in  Ireland  is  two 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five ; 
givirjg  a  total  of  priests  in  Great  Jiritain 
and  Ireland  of  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  The  number  of  Popish 
schools  in  Ireland  receiving  grants  from 
Government  is  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dre<l  and  fifty-one ;  making  a  totul  of 
Popish  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (exclusive  of  i>rivate  schools)  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


The  number  of  Popish  teachers  in  Ireland 
is  six  thousand  and  forty-eight ;  making  a 
total  of  Popish  teachers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  of  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight.  In  Ireland  there  are 
thirty-one  Romish  colleges,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  convents  and  nunneries,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  monasteries,  thirty- 
six  chaplains  in  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  chaplains  in  Poor-Law  Unions, 
and  fifty-six  chaplains  in  various  piisooB 
and  asylums.  Let  us  look  at  Dublin 
alone.  The  "  Christian  Doctrine  Confn- 
ternities"  of  that  city  have  under  them 
sixteen  hundred  and  forty-two  teachers 
and  twenty  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty  pupils.  There  are  besides,  in  and 
near  Dublin,  forty  nunneries,  with  six 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  "  religieuses,'* 
besides  chaplams  and  prioresses,  havine 
under  them  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
pupils ;  and  all  m  addition  to  the  National 
Schools,  under  the  control  of  priests  and 
Popish  teachers.  How  vast  and  perva- 
sive the  Popish  Propaganda  in  this  one 
city!  What  must  be  the  state  of  the 
whole  country! 

Who  can  survey  this  vast  and  powerfid 
machinery  but  with  feelings  of  astonidl- 
ment  and  alann  I  Here  is  a  complete 
equipment  of  chapels,  colleges,  schodlii 
convents,  monasteries,  erected  avowedly, 
not  only  for  changing  the  faith,  but  for 
subjugating  the  independence  of  the 
country.  This  apparatus  is  directed  by  a 
cardinal,  archbishops,  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  nuns,  Jesuits,  schoolmasters,  and 
a  host  of  emissaries  under  various  desig- 
nations. Such  is  the  army  entrenched  m 
the  land  in  Rome's  behalf,  and  such  is  the 
instriuncntality  it  possesses  for  carrying 
on  the  war.  That  war  goes  vigorously 
and  successfully  forward.  Not  for  a  day 
are  operations  intermitted.  Novr  Rome 
is  seen  working  in  the  light,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  dark.  Every  week  she 
is  sending  forth  her  publications  to  seduce 
the  unwary  and  destroy  the  simple  and 
ignorant.  She  is  training  the  youth  by 
thousands  in  her  schools ;  she  is  cormpi- 
ing  the  principles  and  lowering  the  virtae 
of  the  people,  and  propagating  vice, 
pauperism,  and  crime.  She  is  distracting 
our  national  councils,  and  partly  by  threats 
and  partly  by  cajoleries,  she  is  coerdng 
our  statesmen  into  a  line  of  policy  hostile 
to  the  home  interests  of  the  country,  and 
dangerous  to  its  foreign  relations.  She  is 
banding  her  members  in  secret  BodetieB 
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to  the  hazard  of  the  public  peace ;  and  is 
inoculating  them  with  sentiments  inimical 
to  the  rest  of  the  community  and  the 
government  of  the  country.  She  is  work- 
log  quietly,  patiently,  laboriously,  and 
most  hopefully,  in  a  view  of  a  not  now 
distant  time,  when  her  numbers  and  posi- 
tion shall  entitle  her  to  demand,  firsts  that 
she  shall  be  made  one  of  the  established 
churches  in  Britain,  and  next^  that  she 
shall  be  declared  the  established  church  in 
Britain.  These  two  things  attained,  the 
last  and  convincing  step  will  soon  follow  : 
she  will  then  seize  upon  the  government 
of  the  country. 

It  were  bad  enough  did  such  a  state  of 
things  exist  independently  of  Protestants, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  the  contrary.  It 
were  bad  enough  had  Romanism  got  this 
£K>ting  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
country  solely  in  virtue  of  its  own  energy 
and  resources.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  We  have  opened  the  citadel  of 
onr  constitution  to  this  army  of  invaders ; 
and  not  only  so,  we  have  pensioned  and 
supported  it.  It  is  our  money  that  main- 
tains the  war.  Not  only  have  we  been 
apathetic  and  indifferent,  which  in  such  a 
cause  were  culpability  enough,  but  we 
have  conspired  against  ourselves  by  sub- 
sidizing the  enemy.  Without  British  gold 
lavishly  and  criminally  bestowed,  there 
would  have  been  no  such  aiTay  as  we  now 
behold  in  Bntain,  of  chapels,  schools, 
nunneries,  and  monasteries,  and  no  such 
army  of  bishops,  priests,  monks,  and  Je- 
suits. Within  these  few  years  back  grants 
to  Popish  agents  and  Popish  institutions 
have  suddenly  mounted  up  from  hundreds 
to  thousands,  from  thousands  to  tens  of 
thousands,  and  from  tens  of  thousands  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Nor  is  there  the 
least  likelihood  that  the  grants  will  stop 
where  they  are.  They  are  still  rising. 
The  Popish  clamor  is  as  loud  as  ever: 
the  disposition  to  concession  among  states- 
men is  as  great  as  ever,  and  to  what  yet 
more  portentous  amount  these  grants  may 
rise,  no  one  can  say.  It  is  here  that  our 
guilt  and  our  infatuation  lie,  that  we  are 
courting  our  own  undoing,  and  forging 
with  our  own  hands  the  weapons  meant 
for  our  destruction.  Let  us  go  a  little 
into  particulars. 

From  Parliamentary  returns,  and  from 
the  careful  and  very  accurate  statistics 
compiled  and  published  by  the  Scottish 
Reformation  Society,  it  appears  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  Great  Britain  is  in 


tbe  annual  receipt  of  endowments  from 
the  British  Government  to  the  following 
amount :  For  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
£36,314  7s.  3d. ;  for  schools  in  Ireland, 
£102,842  18s.  9d.;  for  College  of  May- 
nooth,  £30,000 ;  for  chaplains  in  the  army, 
at  home  and  abroad,  £7229;  for  186 
chaplains,  at  £50  each,  in  workhouses, 
prisons,  and  asylums  in  Ireland,  £9300 ; 
for  6075  Douay  Bibles  to  the  army,  £451 
10s.  2d.;  for  700  Popish  prayer-books, 
(The  Garden  of  the  Soul,)  £27  13s.; 
making  a  total  of  £186,165  98.  2d.  And 
to  these  are  to  be  added  sundry  grants 
which  are  made  by  our  Government  to 
priests  and  schools  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  other  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home, 
the  exact  amount  of  which  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Taking  these  into  account, 
we  feel  that  we  can  not  be  in  error  when 
we  say  that  the  sum  given  annually  by 
the  British  Government  for  the  support 
of  Popery,  can  not  be  less  than  Two 
Hundred  Thousand  Pounds. 

Our  attention  is  solicited  not  only  to 
the  fact  of  these  grants,  and  their  truly 
formidable  amount,  but  also  to  their  por- 
tentous rate  of  increase.  This  vast  Popish 
endowTnent  is  the  growth  of  a  few  years ; 
it  has  sprung  up  with  the  rapidity  of  the 
prophet's  gourd;  and  should  the  same 
rate  of  progress  be  maintained  for  a  few 
years  to  come — and  why  should  it  not? — 
what  will  be  the  position  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  Britain  r  It  will  be  that  of  an 
established  church  so  far  as  money  goes. 
Already  it  nearly  equals,  in  point  of  en- 
dowment, the  Established  Presbyterian 
Church,  it  will  then  far  surpass  it ;  and  as 
regards  the  wealth  of  its  revenues,  and 
the  number  of  its  priests  and  dignitaries, 
it  will  have  become  the  rival  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  Popish  appointments  in  the 
army,  and  see  how  both  chaplains  and 
salaries  have  multiplied  of  late  years.  In 
1854,  the  number  of  Popish  chaplains  in 
the  army,  stationed  in  Great  Britain,  was 
twenty-four;  and  the  amount  paid  as 
salaries  £744,  In  1855  the  number  of 
chaplains  was  twent\ -three,  and  the 
amount  of  salaries  £897.  In  1856  the 
number  of  chaplains  was  thiity-seven,  and 
the  sum  paid  £1486.  It  will  be  observed 
that  betwixt  1854  and  1856,  the  salaries 
to  Popish  army  chaplains  had  doubled. 
But  the  increase  of  chaplains  and  salaries 
did  not  stop  with  the  year  1856 :  it  went 
on ;  and  now  we  find,  from  the  last  Par- 
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liaracntary  Return,  that  for  1858,  the 
number  of  Popish  chaplains  is  seventy- 
three;  and  the  aggregate  of  their  salaries 
(inchuling  the  pay  of  nineteen  commis- 
sioned chaplains)  £4938.  Tlie  result 
presents  us  Avith  this  very  formidable  fact 
— namely,  that  during  the  past  four  years, 
the  Popish  chaplains  in  the  army  have 
increased  three-fold,  and  their  sjilaries 
nearly  seven-fold.  Not  to  weary  our 
readers  with  details,  and  to  state  all  un- 
der this  head  in  a  single  sentence — in  the 
whole  Britisli  army  at  home  and  abroad 
we  had  in  1853  a  band  of  seventy-nine 
Popish  chaplains,  while  in  1858  the  num- 
ber had  risen  to  145.  And  as  regards  the 
money  paid  for  the  valuable  commodity  of  this  country  have  abetted  the  chancy 
of  their  instructions,  we  gave  in  the  for- !  in  the  Constitution  which  annulled  the 
mer  year  £750;  whereas  in  1858  we  gave  ;  latter  disability,  on  the  eround  which 
no  less  a  sum  than  £7229  —  that  is,  the  j  they  have  ever  maintained,  that  no  re- 
sum  paid  in  the  latter  year  was  nearly  ten  j  ligious  opinion  should  interfere  with  the 
times  greater  than  that  paid  in  the  former  j  enjoyment  of  political  rights.  But  while, 
year ;  so  prodigious  is  the  growth  of  the  |  on  this  broad  ground,  and  in  honor  of  a 


We  protest  against  this  policy  as  im- 
constitutional.  It  is  directly  in  the  iace 
of  the  ftmdamental  principle  which  we  so- 
lemnly adopted  as  a  nation  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. That  principle  was  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  ProtesUint.  What 
did  that  mean  as  a  political  dogma  f  It 
meant  that  the  Pope  was  not  to  have 
jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  country. 
And  we  accordingly  proceeded  to  bring 
into  harmonv  with  this  principle  the 
framework  of  our  Government.  Wo  de- 
clared that  no  one  but  a  Protestant  cotdd 
occupy  our  throne,  and  that  no  one 
but  a  Protestant  should  have  the  mak- 
inir  of  our  laws.    The   Nonconformists 


grants.  Equally  rapid  and  startling  has 
been  the  increase  in  the  grants  to  Popish 
schools.    The  sum  is  already  portentously 


principle  which  is  most  sacred  to  them, 
they  have  thus,  in  recent  years,  contended 
honestly  for  their  Romanist  fellow-countfy- 


large,  (in  Great  Britain  £30,000 ;  in  Ire-  i  men,  they  must  fiow  protest,  when  they 
land  £100,000  in  round  numbers,)  and  j  find  the  public  money,  of  which  they  do 
has  by  no  moans  reache<l  its  limit.  It  is  \  not  partate,  lavished  so  abundantly  upon 
larger  this  year  than  it  was  the  last ;  it  '■.  the  establishment  of  a  system  which  they 
will  be  larger  the  year  after  than  it  is  this  '  conceive  to  be  not  only  a  portentous  re- 
year  ;  and  the  year  after  that  it  will  be  j  ligious  fixlsehood,  but  a  political  cnrse. 
larger  still.  In  short,  limits  to  its  increase  i  The  Nonconformists  number  more  than 
there  are  none.  Popish  avariciousness  |  half  the  population  of  €rreat  Britain^  and 
will  continue  to  beg,  and  Protestant  in- '  they  demand  to  know  why  privileges 
differentism  will  continue  to  give.  |  should  be  conferred,  and  money  riven,  to 

We  call  on  all  to  ponder  these  facts.  |  this  religious  body,  whose  principles'  are 
We  call  on  every  man  who  thinks  that  I  so  hostile  to  the  free  institutions  of  our 
the  Revolution  of  1688  Avas  a  blessing,  I  country,  while  they  neither  ask  nor  re- 
and  that  the  rights  and  privileges  it  con-  ceive  such  honors,  or  subsidy,  in  support 
ferred  on  the  nation  ought  to  be  main- '  of  their  churches  ?  Why  should  their 
tained,  to  ponder  these  facts.  They  will  I  money  be  nef-iriously  appropriated  to  np- 
show  him  that  Avhat  was  done  then  is  in  1  hold  a  creed  Avhich  they  believe  to  oe 
course  of  being  undone ;  that  the  victory  ■  damnable  in  its  delusions  and  obnosdons 
it  cost  us  so  long  a  struggle  to  win,  is  j  to  their  own  and  the  country's  interests? 
being  insidiously  snatched  from  us ;  that  j  They  object  to  the  support  of  one  re- 
cur rights  are  being  frittered  aM'ay ;  and  ;  ligious  establishment,  as  an  injustice  not 
that  a  course  has  been  entered  upon  which  \  only  to  themselves,  but  to  that  frt/f A  wluoh 
can  have  no  other  termination  than  that '  it  professes  to  conserve.  Now,  they  are 
of  national  humiliation  and  disaster.  We  j  urged  by  every  recollection  of  their  his- 
call  on  every  man  who  values  his  Pro- 1  tory,  and  every  principle  of  their  £iitb,  to 
testantism,  and  regards  it  as  the  palladium  .  arouse  themselves  to  uproot  the  yoong 
of  our  liberties  and  the  source  of  all  that '  and  malignant  sapling  which  threatens^ 
ennobles  our  country,  to  ponder  these  |  with  such  prodigious  growth,  to  over- 
acts. They  exhibit  a  line  ot  policy  which  I  shadow  the  land  with  a  most  deadly 
goes  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution  umbrage ;  and  protect  their  country  not 
of  the  country,  the  destruction  of  its  !  from  a  second  religioxts  establishment,  but 
liberties,  and  the  demoralization  of  its  i  from  a  second  establishment  which  will  e»- 
people.  I  tablish  irreligion  and  idolatry  in  its  sabtlesl 
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and  its  strongest  form.  If  they  have  fought 
with  Roman  Catholics,  though  detestmg 
their  religion,  for  their  political  liberty, 
they  must  now,  and  with  most  decisive 
vigor,  fight  against  them  on  behalf  of  their 
own.  Will  they  endure  another  burden 
in  support  of  others'  creeds,  especially  the 
Papists'  ?  Is  their  magnanimity  so  great, 
or  their  spirit  so  supine  ? 

The  evil  principle  involved  in  the  esta- 
bliidiment  oi  religion  is  now  brought  into 
most  painful  prominence,  and  we  trust 
will  be  seen  by  many  who  hitherto  have 
been  blind  to  it.  It  is  argued,  if  soldiers 
must  have  religious  instruction  and  con- 
solation, the  Catholic  soldiers  must  have 
it  from  their  own  priests ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Government  must  send  and  pay  them. 
So  of  our  jails ;  and  now  the  cry  is  like- 
wise raised  for  our  workhouses.  It  is  that 
deduction  "  therefore"  which  Nonconfor- 
mbts  pronounce  a  "  non  sequitur^^'*  and 
demand  that  it  shall  not  be  put  into  force  ; 
and,  where  it  has  been,  that  it  shall  be 
rescinded  as  wrong  in  logic  and  fatal  in 
policy.  For  any  dullard  may  see  that,  by 
this  reasoning,  you  must  support  lamas 
for  your  Buddhist,  and  gurus  for  your 
Brahmin  soldiers ;  and  if  uie  Government 
provide  religions  instruction  and  con- 
solation for  those  in  jails,  workhouses, 
reformatories,  etc.,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar persuasion  of  each  individual,  a 
mighty  host  of  spiritual  directors  will  be 
required ! 

While,  however,  this  general  question 
of  establishments  is  in  debate,  Noncon- 
formists may  render  illustrious  service  to 
their  coimtry,  as  they  have  done  before, 
and  save  the  constitution  from  the  plague 
of  a  Romish  establishment,  by  requiring 
that  the  Catholics  be  treated  as  them- 
selves, and  refusing  to  bear  fresh  burdens 
of  taxation  for  subsidies  to  them,  which 
they  scorn  to  receive. 

There  is  one  lesson,  great  above  most 
others,  which  the  Reformation  teaches, 
in  connection  with  the  very  question  we 
are  discussing.  A  glance  over  the  Europe 
of  three  centuries  ago  shows  us  that  to 
whatever  bight  the  Reform  at  ion  attained 
in  any  of  its  countries,  if  it  did  not  carry 
the  governing  power  with  it,  it  failed  to 
render  itself  permanent.  Of  this  France 
is  a  striking  illustration.  At  one  period, 
the  one  half,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  was  on  the  side  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  but  it  failed  to  carry  the  throne  with 
it,  and  so  France  fell  back  again  into 


Popery.  Britain  is  a  not  less  striking 
illustration  on  the  other  side.  We  were 
never  able  to  make  the  Refonnation 
stable  and  permanent  in  this  country  till 
the  reigning  family  had  become  really 
Protestant.  The  Court  and  the  Parlia- 
ment evinced  an  incurable  tendency 
to  lapse  in  Romanism,  and  did  so  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  dragging  the 
nation  back  with  them.  It  cost  us  a 
struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  reform  the  throne,  and  we  were 
able  to  do  this  only  at  the  Revolution. 
Since  the  Revolution,  the  Reformation 
has  been  stable  in  Britain.  But  now  we 
begin  to  discover  strong  syniptoms  of  a 
disposition  to  lapse  back  into  Romanism ; 
and  why  ?  because  the  governing  power 
has  changed  its  policy.  Though  from 
very  different  causes,  it  is  substantially 
the  policy  of  James.  It  is  the  very 
same  anti-national,  time-serving,  truckling 
course  which  landed  the  country  in  all 
the  humiliations,  disasters,  and  disgrace, 
from  which  we  were  happily  rescued  by 
the  opportune  appearance  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  on  our  shores.  The  same 
course  will  to  a  certainty  conduct  to  the 
same  issue. 

We  protest  against  this  course  as  fitted 
to  forfeit  the  favor  of  Heaven.  What  an 
ennobling  spectacle  do  the  Protestant 
nations  exhibit,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Popish  States  of  Europe ;  and  especially 
Britain,  the  head  of  the  Reformation,  as 
compared  with  continental  countries. 
Blessed  with  peace,  enriched  with  com- 
merce, adorned  with  art  and  industry,  the 
abode  of  liberty  and  letters,  and  crowned 
with  social  and  domestic  virtue,  our  coun- 
try rises  a  sublime  monument,  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth,  of  the  value  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  while  Italy  and  other  Popish 
lands,  ravaged  by  war,  torn  by  faction, 
scourged  by  ignorance  and  vice,  and  a 
prey  to  all  the  evils  of  beggary  and  slave- 
ry, lift  an  equally  emphatic  protest  in 
tne  face  of  the  world  against  the  Papacy* 
Shall  we  reject  that  with  which  Goa  has 
so  wisely  connected  his  blessing,  and  shall 
we  choose  that  which  he  has  so  visibly 
and  awfully  branded  with  his  curse  ? 
What,  in  that  case,  can  we  expect  but 
that  we  shall  be  forsaken  of  Heaven  ? 

We  protest  against  the  policy,  which 
the  facts  we  have  stated  indicate,  because 
it  is  demoralizing  the  country.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  here  that  Popery  is 
false.    We  as  a  nation  (our  statesmen 
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included)  profess  to  believe  that  Popery 
is  idolatry.  But  can  that  which  is  fcUse 
benelit  any  one  ?  The  plea  of  our  rulers 
is  that  it  can,  and  that  therefore  they  are 
justified  in  giving  annually  £200,000  to 
have  it  taught  throus^hout  the  nation. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  innate  absur- 
dity of  believing  in  the  efficacy  of  false- 
hood ;  we  simply  deny  their  assertion. 
We  say  Popery  can  not  possibly  benefit 
any  human  being.  Nay,  its  effect  is 
destructive :  and,  in  proof,  we  appeal  to 
the  state  of  every  nation  where  it  exists, 
and  to  the  state  of  our  own  nation,  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  exists.  It  is  a  wrong 
done  tlie  Papist.  Let  him,  if  he  likes, 
support  his  own  religion,  but  let  us  not 
volunteer  to  uphold  for  him  a  religion 
wliich  we  believe  robs  him  of  truth  and 
sinks  him  hito  a  condition  of  mental 
slavery  and  social  degradation.  It  is  a 
wrong  done  the  Protestant ;  because  it 
burdens  him  with  taxes  demanded  by  the 
very  poverty  and  crime  the  Popery  pro- 
pagated by  the  State  has  caused.  The 
£200,000  annually  given  by  our  Govern- 
ment in  support  of  Popery  is  not  only 
wasted,  it  is  accomplishing  great  positive 
mischief.  It  is  lowering  the  intelligence 
of  the  country,  deteriorating  its  mdrals, 
weakening  its  industry,  and  endangering 
its  peace.  We  protest  against  their  po- 
licy as  a  gross  and  monstrous  perversion 
of  the  very  first  end  of  their  office,  which 
is  to  diffuse  through  the  nation  what  is 
true  and  wholesome,  not  what  is  false  and 
noxious. 


Wo  call  on  every  lover  of  his  country 
to  bestir  himself.  The  matter  is  argent : 
the  evil  is  great.  It  is  growing  from  one 
day  to  another,  and  from  one  year  to  ano* 
then  It  will  be  more  difficult  to  remedy 
to-morrow  than  it  is  to-day:  and  mors 
difficult  the  day  after  to  remedy  than 
to-morrow.  We  shall  have  more  JPopiah 
colleges  endowed,  more  Popbh  chaplains 
appomted :  we  shall  soon  see  a  priest  in 
every  ship  of  war,  a  chaplain  in  eveiy 
regiment  of  the  line,  and  m  whose  han& 
will  the  power  of  the  army  and  navy  then 
be  ?  Wo  shall  soon  see  the  Popish  Chnroh 
established  in  Ireland,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement  set  aside,  preparatory  to  a 
Popish  Advent,  provided  the  country 
keep  quiet.  ^'  A  little  further,  and  then 
we  shall  stop,"  say  the  Government.  So 
have  they  said  from  the  beginiung. 
What  a  delusion !  The  attempt  they  are 
now  making  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  criminal 
They  are  attempting  to  satisfy  an  avari- 
ciousness  that  is  literally  insatiable,  and 
gratify  a  lust  for  power  that  will  ner^  be 
content  till  it  results  in  full  and  uncon- 
trolled dominion.  What  the  Papist  wants 
is  Britain  :  not  a  part  of  it,  but  the  whole. 
lie  wants  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen, 
that  he  may  give  it  to  his  Holy  Father, 
the  Pope :  he  wants  the  revenues  of  our 
religious  establishments,  that  he  may  give 
them  to  his  bishops  :  he  wants  the  estates 
of  our  nobles  that  he  may  endow  there- 
with his  monastenes  and  convents :  he 
wants  our  Magna  Cltarta^  that  he  may 
make  a  bonfire  of  it. 


MARY         QUEEN      OF      SCOTS. 


We  present  in  this  number  of  the  Ect,ec- 
Tic  a  beautiful  portrait-print  of  this  world- 
renowned  lady.  Her  name,  her  character, 
her  misfortunes,  her  beauty,  and  accom- 
plishments, her  sad  and  terrible  destiny, 
the  tears  on  her  cheek,  and  on  her  hand, 
seemingly  almost  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
just  fallen  from  her  weeping  eyes,  the 
near  approach  of  the  final  hour,  the  night 
before  her  execution,  will  awaken  emotions 
of  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  the  reader, 


and  perhaps  cause  the  crystal  fountains 
to  spring  a  leak  at  the  contemplation  of 
that  flice  and  form  which  was  once  called 
to  sufiTer  such  fearful  agonies  of  mind  and 
body.  The  exquisite  artistic  skill  of  Mr. 
Sartain  is  here  strikingly  diq)layed,  as 
ustial.  We  place  before  the  reader  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  leading  events  of 
her  life  as  a  matter  of  historic  interest, 
though  many  volumes  have  been  written 
concerning  her. 
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Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was 
bom  on  the  seventh  of  December,  1542. 
She  was  the  third  child  of  King  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had 
previously  borne  her  husband  two  sons, 
both  whom  died  in  infancy.  A  report 
prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to 
live;  but  being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse 
at  the  desire  of  her  anxious  mother,  in 
presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the 
latter  wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as 
goodly  a  child  as  he  had  seen  of  her  age. 
At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay 
sick  in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  after  he  expired,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasioned 
by  the  defeats  which  his  nobles  had  sus- 
tained at  Fala  and  Sol  way  Moss.  James 
was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable 
energy  and  vigor  both  of  mind  and  body, 
but  previous  to  his  death  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  listlessness  and  despondency,  and 
after  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  had 
made  no  provision  for  the  care  of  the  in- 
fant princess,  or  for  the  administration  of 
the  government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun 
seized  this  opportunity,  and  producing  a 
testament  which  he  pretended  was  that  of 
the  late  King,  immediately  assumed  the 
office  and  title  of  res^ent.  The  fraud  was 
soon  discovered  ;  but  by  the  haste  and  im- 
prudence of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VlII.  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage 
agreed  to  between  his  son  and  the  young 
Queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence  in 
the  country  ;  and  on  the  ninth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1543,  Mary  was  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bishop, who  was  also  immediately  after- 
wards appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of 
the  kinsjdom.  He  had  even  the  address 
to  wm  over  the  regent  Arran  to  his  views, 
both  political  and  religious  ;  and  thus  the 
French  or  Roman  Catholic  party  obtained 
the  ascendency.  The  first  two  years  of 
Mary's  life  was  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in 
the  royal  palace  of  which  she  was  born; 
she  was  then  removed  to  Stirling  Castle ; 
and  when  the  disputes  of  parties  in  the 
country  rendered  this  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous residence,  she  was  carried  to  Inchma- 
home,  a  sequestered  island  in  the  Lake  of 
Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two 
years.  In  the  mean  time  a  treaty  of  mar- 
riage had  been  concluded  between  her 
and  the  Dauphin  Francis ;  and  in  terms 
of  the  treatv  it  was  resolved  she  should 
be  sent  into  France  to  be  educated  at  the 


French  court,  until  the  nuptials  could  be 
solemnized.  Accordingly  m  the  fifth  year 
of  her  age  she  was  taken  to  Dumbarton, 
where  she  was  put  on  board  the  French 
fleet ;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of 
July,  1648,  she  was,  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  landed  on  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by 
easy  stages  to  the  palace  at  St.  Germaine- 
en-Laye. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination 
Mary  was  placed  with  the  French  King's 
own  daughters  in  one  of  the  first  convents 
of  the  kmgdom,  where  she  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature 
and  accomplishments  of  the  age.  She  did 
not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation, 
being  soon  carried  to  the  court,  which,  as 
Robertson  observes,  was  one  of  the  poli- 
test but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here 
Mary  became  the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpass- 
ing the  most  accomplished  in  the  elegance 
and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace 
and  liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the 
charm  of  her  whole  manner  and  behavior. 
The  youthful  Francis,  to  whom  she  was 
betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  united  in 
wedlock,  was  about  her  own  age,  and 
they  had  been  play-mates  from  early 
years :  there  appears  also  to  have  grown 
up  a  mutual  affection  between  them ;  but 
the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  vivacity,  and 
was  altogether  considerably  her  inferior 
both  in  mental  endowments  and  personal 
appearance.  The  marriage,  which  took 
place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1558, 
was  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  ringing 
with  the  shouts  and  congratulations  of 
the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married 
pair  retired  to  one  of  their  princely  re- 
treats for  the  summer;  but  that  season 
was  hardly  gone  when,  a  vacancy  having 
occurred  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  claims  were  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
through  her  grandmother,  who  was  eldest 
daughter  of  King  Henry  VIL  of  England ; 
and  notwithstanding  that  Elizabeth  had 
ascended  the  throne,  and  was,  like  her 
sister  Mary,  (both  daughters  of  King  Hen- 
ry VIII.,)  queen  both  "  de  facto"  and  by 
the  declaration  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, yet  this  claim  for  the  Scottish  prin- 
cess was  made  and  continued  to  be  urged 
with  great  pertinacity  by  her  amlritious 
uncles  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every 
occasion  on  which  the  dauphin  and  dau- 
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pbiness  appeared  in  public,  they  were 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  kiag  and 
queen  of  England ;  the  English  arms  were 
engraved  upon  their  plate,  embroidered 
on  their  banners,  ana  painted  on  their 
furniture ;  and  Mary's  own  I'avorite  de- 
vice at  the  time  was,  the  two  crowns  of 
France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto 
"Aliamque  moratur,"  meaning  that  of 
England.  Henri  II.  died  in  July,  1559, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Fran- 
cis was  solemnly  crowned  at  llheims. 
Mary  was  now  at  the  hight  of  lier  splen- 
dor :  it  was  doomed  however  to  be  only 
of  short  continuance.  In  June,  1560,  her 
mother  died ;  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  her  husband,  who  had  been 
wasthig  away  for  some  months,  expired. 
I>y  tlila  latter  event  Catherine  de'  Medici 
rose  again  into  power  in  the  French  court, 
and  IVlary,  who  did  not  relish  being  second 
where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately 
determined  on  quitting  France  and  return- 
ing to  her  native  country.  The  Queen  of 
England  however  interposed ;  and  as 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the 
English  throne,  refused  to  gi*ant  her  a 
free  passage.  Mary  notwithstanding  re- 
solved to  go,  and  at  length,  after  repeated 
delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached 
Calais.  Here  she  bade  adieu  to  her  attend- 
ants, and  sailed  for  Scotland ;  but  as  long 
as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view, 
she  continued  involuntanly  to  exclaim  : 
''Farewell,  France!  Farewell,  beloved 
country!"  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  nine- 
teenth of  August,  1501,  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  her  age,  and  after  an  Jibsence  from 
Scotland  of  nearly  thirteen  years.  Slie 
was  now,  in  the  language  of  Robertson, 
"a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without  ex- 
perience, without  allies,  and  almost  with- 
out a  fnend." 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in 
Scotland  since  Mary  was  last  in  the  coun- 
try. The  lioman  Catholic  religion  was 
then  supreme ;  and  imder  the  directioTi 
of  Cardhial  Jieatoun  tlie  Romish  clergy 
(^lisplayed  a  fierceness  of  intolerance  which 
seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the 
utter  extirpation  of  every  seed  of  dissent 
and  reform.  The  same  causes  however 
which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics 
gave  strength  also,  though  more  slowly, 
to  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  at 
lengthy  after  the  rej)eated  losses  of  Flod- 
den  andFala,and  Sol  way  Moss  andPinkey 
— which,  by  the  fall  of  nearly  the  whole 


lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the  king- 
dom, brought  all  classes  within  the  influ- 
ence of  public  events — the  energies,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  of  the  entire  nation  were 
drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
reformer  Knox  expended  themselves  with 
the  fury  of  awakened  indignation  upon 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  ancient  religion. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  just  com- 
pleted, and  the  Presbyterian  government 
established  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  when  Mary  returned  to  her  na- 
tive land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and 
had  been  taught  in  France  to  abhor  Pro- 
testant opinions :  her  habits  and  senti- 
ments were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured 
in  the  lap  of  ease,  she  was  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  shock  which  was  inevitably 
to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among 
them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after 
her  arrival  slie  commanded  a  solemn  maM 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
an  uproar  ensued,  the  servants  of  the 
chapel  were  insulted  and  abused,  and  had 
not  some  of  the  lay  nobility  of  the  Pro* 
testant  party  interposed,  the  riot  miffht 
have  become  general.  The  next  Sunday 
Knox  preached  a  violent  sermon  against 
idolatry,  and  in  his  discourse  he  took 
occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass  waa,  in 
his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten 
thousand  armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary 
sent  for  the  reformer,  desiring  to  bavo  an 
interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent 
ones  from  a  like  cause  ;  but  the  only  re- 
sult was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more  pkun- 
ly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one 
of  these  fruitless  conferences  the  young 
queen  was  bathed  in  tears  before  his  stem 
rebukes.  Her  youth,  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  affability, 
interested  many  in  her  favor ;  and  as  she 
had  from  the  first  continued  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the 
general  peace  of  the  country  remained 
unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  &Tor 
with  which  the  young  queen  was  regard- 
ed, appeared  in  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing her  marriage  with  Damley.  Variooa 
proposals  had  been  made  to  her  from  dit 
ferent  quarters;  but  at  length  she  gave  op 
all  thoughts  of  a  foreign  slliance,  and  her 
affections  became  fixed  on  her  couttn 
Ilenry  Stuart,  Lord  Damley,  the  youthful 
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h^  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to 
whom  she  was  united  on  Sanday,  the 
twenty-Hjinth  of  July,  1665,  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  being  performed  in  the  cha- 
pel of  Holyrood-house,  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Whether 
the  Queen  had  any  right  to  choose  a  hus- 
band without  consent  of  parUament,  was 
in  that  age,  as  Robertson  observes,  a  mat- 
ter of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no 
right  to  confer  upon  him,  by  her  private 
authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king,  or 
by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with 
the  character  of  a  sovereign,  was  beyond 
all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she  possess 
the  favorable  regard  of  the  nation,  that 
notwithstanding  the  clamors  of  the  mal- 
contents, her  conduct  in  this  respect  pro- 
duced no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfec- 
tion.  The  Queen's  marriage  was  however 
particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  with- 
drawn from  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not 
look  favorably  on  it.  Nevertheless  the 
current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary's  &vor,  and  ft  was  even  remarked 
that  the  prosperous  situation  of  her  affairs 
began  to  work  some  change  in  favor  of 
her  rehgion. 

This  popularity,  however,  was  the  result 
of  adventitious  circumstances  only.  There 
existed  no  real  sympathy  of  opmion  be- 
tween Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  peo- 
ple; and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation 
of  her  religious  sentiments  dissolved  in 
the  same  degree  the  fascination  which  her 
youth  and  accomplishments  had  created. 
It  is  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the 
assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio — an  attendant  on  Mary, 
who  seems  to  have  come  in  place  of  Cha- 
telard.  The  latter  was  a  French  poet 
who  sailed  in  Mary's  retinue  when  she 
came  over  from  the  Continent ;  and  hav- 
ing gained  the  Queen's  attention  by  his 
poetical  effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the 
indulgence  of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her, 
to  a  boldness  and  audacity  of  behavior 
which  demanded  at  last  the  interposition 
of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and 
executed.  Rizzio,  a  Piedmont ese  by 
birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the  train  of 
the  ambassador  fcom  Savoy,  a  year  or  so 
before  Chatclard's  execution.  He  was 
skilled  in  music,  had  a  polished  and  ready 
wit,  and  like  Ghatelard,  wrote  with  ease 
m  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employ- 
ment at  court  was  in  his  character  of  a 
musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced  him 
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to  be  her  French  secretary ;  and  in  this 
situation  he  was  conceived  to  possess  an 
influence  over  the  Queen  which  was  equal- 
ly hateful  to  Darnley  and  the  Reformers, 
thongh  on  very  different  grounds.  Both 
therefore  concurred  in  the  destruction  of 
the  obnoxious  favorite,  and  he  was  assas- 
sinated accordingly.  Darnley  afterwards 
disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy ; 
but  it  was  plain  the  Queen  did  not  believe 
and  would  not  forgive  him ;  and  having 
but  few  qualities  to  secure  her  regard,  her 

f  rowing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in 
isgust.  In  the  mean  time  the  well-known 
Earl  of  Bothwell  was  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  Queen's  favor,'and  at  length  in  open 
defiance  of  all  decency,  no  business  was 
concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
assent  and  participation.  Meanwhile  also 
Mary  bore  a  son  to  Darnley ;  and  after 
great  preparations  for  the  event,  the  bap- 
tism of  the  young  prince  was  performed 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Darnley  himself  was  soon  after 
seized  with  the  small-pox,  or  some  danger- 
ous distemper,  the  nature  and  cause  of 
which  are  not  very  clear.  He  was  at  Glas- 
gow when  he  wiis  taken  ill,  having  retired 
thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and 
unexpectedly.  Mary  was  not  with  him, 
nor  did  she  visit  him  for  a  fortnight.  Af- 
ter a  short  stay  they  returned  to  Ed- 
inburgh together,  when  Darnley  was 
lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  as 
heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk 
of  Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in 
an  open  and  solitary  part  of  the  town. 
Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  and  Darnley  and  his  ser- 
vants buried  in  the  ruins.  That  Mary 
knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not  cer- 
tain, and  different  views  of  the  circum- 
stances have  been  taken  by  different  his- 
torians. The  author  of  the  horrid  deed 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was 
unanimous  in  his  reprobation.  Bothwell 
was  brought  before  the  privy-council  for 
the  crime ;  but  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
prevented  Lennox,  his  accuser,  from  ap- 
pearing. The  trial  nevertheless  proceed- 
ed, or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for,  without  a  single  witness  being  exam- 
ined, Bothwell  was  acquitted.  After  this 
mockery  of  a  trial  he  was  not  only  con- 
tinued in  all  his  influence  and  employ^ 
ments,  but  he  actually  attained  the  great 
end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  foul  act.  This  was  no  other 
than  to  marry  the  Queen  herself  which  he 
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did  in  three  months  after  his  murder  of 
her  husband ;  having  in  the  interval  met 
the  Queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner 
to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a 
process  of  divorce  against  the  Lady  Both- 
well,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consan- 
guinity, and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause 
just  nme  days  before  the  marriage.  Be- 
fore the  marriage,  also,  Mary  created 
Bothwell  Duke  of  Orkney ;  and  the  mar- 
riage itself  was  solemnized  at  Holyrood- 
house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, according  to  the  forms  both  of  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  religions. 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be 
restrained.    The  nobles  rose  against  Both- 
well  and  Mary,  who  fled  before  an  armed 
and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  for- 
tress.    At  length,  after  they  had  collected 
some    followers,   a  jpitched  battle  near 
Carberry  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when 
Mary   abandoned   Bothwell,  and   threw 
herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  subjects. 
They  conducted  her  hrst  to  Edinburgh, 
and  thence  to  the  castle  of  Lochleven, 
where,  as  she   still  persisted  to  regard 
Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  deter- 
mined she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favor 
of  the  prince  her  son  James.     Instruments 
of  abdication  to  that  effect  were  accord- 
ingly prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  con- 
strained to  affix  her  signature  to  them; 
upon    which   the    prince    was    solemnly 
crowned  at  Stirling,  twenty-ninth  of  July, 
1567,  when  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven ; 
but  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than 
twelve  months  she  effected  her  escape, 
and  collected  a  considerable  army.    The 
battle  of  Langside  ensued,  where  she  was 
completely  routed ;  upon  which  she  fled 
towards  Galloway,  and  thence  passed  into 
England.    Elizabeth  refused  her  an  audi- 
ence, but  declared  her  readiness  to  act  as 
umpire  between  her  and   her  subjects. 
Mary  would  not  yield  to  this,  or  consent 
to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
Queen    of  Scotland.    The    consequence 
was,  that  Elizabeth  continued  to  detain 
Mary  as  a  captive  till  the  end  of  the  year 
1686 — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary 
to    Babington's  conspiracy  against    the 
Queen  of  England.    To  try  this  accusa- 
tion a  commission  was  appointed  by  Eliz- 
abeth, but  Mary  at  first  refused  in  a  very 
decided  manner  to  acknowledge  its  juris- 
diction.   Deluded,  however,  by  the  pre- 
text that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 


character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried. 
The  commission  accordingly  proceeded: 
Mary  was  condemned,  and,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  eighth  of  February,  1587,  behead-. 
ed  at  Fotheringay  castle,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  her  age.  She  died  professing  the 
religion  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up, 
and  to  her  adherence  to  which  almost  as 
much  as  to  her  own  misconduct  many  of 
her  miseries  may  be  traced. 

In  the  interval  between  her  trial  and 
execution  James  made  considerable  efforts 
to  save  the  life  of  his  mother,  though  it 
is  said  that  his  ambassador  to  the  English 
court  was  among  the  most  urgent  instiga- 
tors of  her  execution  ;  and  after  her  death 
James  gave  utterance  to  some  loud  de< 
nunciations  of  what  he  termed  the  insult 
that  had  been  offered  to  him,  but  he  was 
easily  pacified,  and  the  amity  previouslT 
existing  between  the  English  and  Scottish 
courts  remained  unbroken. 

BXECUTION  OP  MARY   6T17ABT. 

The  following  graphic  sketch  will  give 
to  the  reader's  mind  a  vivid  impresdon  of 
the  closing  scene,  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  portrait  in  this  number  of  the 
EcLEcric.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  de 
Lamartinc,  whose  latest  literary  manner  is 
strikingly  exemplified  in  his  life  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  written  by  him  in  English 
and  recently  published  in  London.  It  is 
admirably  romantic,  and  in  no  part  more 
so  than  in  this  description  of  the  ezeou- 
tion: 

She  arrived  in  the  hall  of  death.  F!ale» 
but  unflinching,  she  contemplated  the 
dismal  preparations.  There  lay  the  blodk 
and  the  ax.  There  stood  the  executioner 
and  his  assistant.  All  were  clothed  in 
mourning.  On  the  floor  was  scattered 
the  sawdust  which  was  to  soak  her  blood, 
and  in  a  dark  comer  lay  the  bier  which 
was  to  be  her  last  prison.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  the  Queen  appeared  in  the 
funeral  hall.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough, and  certain  privileged  personS|  to 
the  number  of  more  than  two  hundred, 
were  assembled.  The  hall  was  hung  with 
black  cloth ;  the  scaffold,  which  was  de* 
vated  about  two  feet  and  a  half  above  the 
ground,  was  covered  with  black  friese  of 
Lancaster ;  the  arm  chair,  in  which  Mary 
was  to  sit,  the  footstool  on  which  she  was 
to  kneel,  the  block  on  which  her  head 
was  to  be  laid,  were  covered  with  Uaok 
velvet. 
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The  Queen  was  clothed  in  mourning 
like  the  hall  and  as  the  ensigns  of  punish- 
ment. Her  black  velvet  robe,  with  its 
high  collar  and  hanging  sleeves,  was  bor- 
dered with  ermine.  Her  mantle,  lined 
with  marten  sable,  was  of  satin,  with 
pearl  buttons,  and  a  long  train.  A  chain 
of  sweet-smelling  beads,  to  which  was  at- 
tached a  scapulary,  and  beneath  that  a 
golden  cross,  fell  upon  her  bosom.  Two 
rosaries  were  suspended  to  her  girdle,  and 
a  long  vail  of  white  lace  which  in  some 
measure  softened  this  costume  of  a  widow 
and  of  a  condemned  criminal,  was  thrown 
around  her.    .    .    . 

Arrived  on  the  scaffold,  Mary  seated 
herself  in  the  chair  provided  for  her,  with 
her  :&ce  towards  the  spectators.  The' 
Dean  of  Peterborough,  in  ecclesiastical 
costume,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  Queen, 
with  a  black  velvet  footstool  before  him. 
The  Earls  of  Kent  and  Shrewsbury  were 
seated  like  him  on  the  right,  but  upon 
larger  chairs.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Queen  stood  the  Sheriff  Andrews,  with 
white  wand.  In  front  of  Mary  were  seen 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant,  distin- 
guishable by  their  vestments,  of  black 
velvet,  with  red  crape  round  the  lefl  arm. 
Behind  the  Queen's  chair,  ranged  by  the 
wall,  wept  her  attendants  and  maidens. 
In  the  body  of  the  hall,  the  nobles  and 
citizens  from  the  neighboring  counties 
were  guarded  by  the  musketeers  of  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet  and  Sir  Drew  Drury.  Be- 
yond the  balustrade  was  the  bar  of  the 
tribunal.  The  sentence  was  read;  the 
Queen  protested  against  it  in  the  name  of 
royalty  and  of  innocence,  but  accepted 
death  for  the  sake  of  her  faith.  She  then 
knelt  down  before  the  block,  and  the  ex- 
ecutioner proceeded  to  remove  her  vail. 
She  repelled  him  by  a  gesture,  and  turn- 
ing towards  the  £arls  with  a  blush  on  her 
forehead,  "I  am  not  accustomed,"  she 
said,  ^  to  be  undressed  before  so  numer- 
ous a  company,  and  by  the  hands  of  such 
grooms  of  the  chamber.''  She  then  called 
Jane  Kennedy  and  Elizabeth  Curie,  who 
took  off  her  mantle,  her  vail,  her  chains, 
cross  and  scapulary.  On  their  touching 
her  robe,  the  Queen  told  them  to  unloose 
the  corsage,  and  fold  down  the  ermine 
collar,  so  as  to  leave  her  neck  bare  for  the 
ax.  Her  maidens  weepingly  yielded  her 
these  last  services.  Melvil  and  the  three 
other  attendants  wept  and  lamented,  and 
Mary  placed  her  finder  on  her  lips  to  sig- 
nify that  they  should  be  silent,    .    .    . 


She  then  arranged  the  handkerchief  em- 
broidered with  thistles  of  gold,  with  which 
her  eyes  had  been  covered  by  Jane  Ken- 
nedy. Thrice  she  kissed  the  crucifix, 
each  time  repeating:  "Lord,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  She  knelt 
anew,  and  leant  her  head  on  that  block 
which  was  already  scored  with  deep 
marks ;  and  in  this  solemn  attitude  she 
again  recited  some  verses  from  the  Psalms. 
The  executioner  interrupted  her  at  the 
third  verse  by  a  blow  of  the  ax,  but  its 
trembling  stroke  only  grazed  her  neck ; 
she  groaned  slightly,  and  the  second  blow 
separated  the  head  from  the  body.  The 
executioner  held  it  up  at  the  window, 
within  sight  of  all,  proclaiming  aloud,  ac- 
cording to  usage :  "  So  perish  the  enemies 
of  our  Queen !" 

The  Queen's  maids  of  honor  and  attend- 
ants enshrouded  the  body,  and  claimed  it, 
in  order  that  it  should  be  sent  to  France  ; 
but  these  relics  of  their  tenderness  and 
faith  were  pitilessly  refused.  Elizabeth 
having  thus  mercilessly  sacrificed  the  life 
of  her  whom  she  had  so  long  and  so  un- 
justly retained  in  hopeless  captivity,  now 
added  the  most  flagrant  duplicity  to  her 
cruelty.  Denying,  with  many  oaths,  all  in- 
tention of  having  her  own  warrant  carried 
into  execution,  she  attempted  ^to  throw 
the  entire  odium  on  those  who  in  reality 
had  acted  as  her  blind  and  devoted  agents. 
This  policy  of  the  English  Queen  was  un- 
successful, however;  posterity  has  with 
clear  voice  proclaimed  her  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  her  royal  sister,  and  the  sanguin- 
ary stain  will  ever  remain  ine&ceable 
from  the  character  of  that  otherwise  great 
sovereign. 

If  we  regard  Mary  Stuart  in  the  light 
of  her  charms,  her  talents,  her  magical 
influence  over  all  men  who  approached 
her,  she  may  be  called  the  Sappho  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  All  that  was  not  love 
in  her  soul  was  poetry ;  her  verses,  like 
those  of  Ronsard,  her  worshiper  and 
teacher,  possess  a  Greek  softness  com- 
bined with  a  quaint  simplicity ;  they  are 
written  with  tears,  and  even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  years,  retain  something 
of  the  warmth  of  her  sighs. 

If  we  jadge  her  by  her  life,  she  is  the 
Scottish  Scmiramis;  casting  herself,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  into  the  arms  of 
the  assassin  of  her  husband,  and  thus  giv- 
ing to  the  people  she  had  thrown  into 
civil  war  a  coronation  of  murder  for  a 
lesson  of  morality 
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In  fine,  if  she  be  judged  by  her  death — 
comparable  in  its  majesty,  its  piety,  and 
its  courage,  to  tlie  most  heroic  and  the 
holiest  sacrifices  of  the  primitive  martyrs — 
the  horror  and  aversion  with  which  she 
had  been  regarded,  change  at  last  to  pity, 
esteem,  and  admiration.  As  long  as  there 
was  no  expiation  she  remained  a  criminal ; 
by  expiation  she  became  a  victim.  In  her 
history,  blood  seems  to  be  washed  out  by 
blood;  the  guilt  of  her  former  years  flows 
as  it  were  from  her  veins,  witli  the  crim- 
son stream  ;  we  do  not  absolve,  wo  sym- 
pathize ;  our  pity  is  not  absolution,  but 
rather  approaches  to  love  ;  we  try  to  find 
excuses  for  her  conduct  in  the  ferocious 
and  dissolute  manners  of  the  age ;  in  that 
education,  depraved,  sanguinary,  and  fa- 
natical, which  she  received  at  the  Court 
of  the  Valois ;  in  her  youth,  her  beauty, 
her  love.  We  are  constrained  to  say  with 
M.  Dargaud — to  whom  we  feel  deeply  in- 
debted for  the  researches  which  have  guid- 
ed us — "  we  judge  not — we  only^relate." 


FEBSONAL   APPEARANCE  OP  MARY. 

That  Mary  possessed  the  "fatal  gift  "  of 
incomparable  personal  beauty  is  proved, 
not  mere^^'  by  the  somewhat  hyperbolical 
portraitures  of  contemporary  poets,  but 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  history  and 
tradition.  Many  portraits  of  her,  some  of 
which  are  no  doubt  authentic,  still  exist, 
and  these  give  ns  the  impression  of  a 
lovely  face,  with  acquiline,  or  rather 
Grecian  nose,  soft  but  firm  mouth,  full 
chin,  expressive  eyes  under  high-arched 
eyebrows — the  whole  countenance  bear- 
ing an  impress  of  combined  dignity  and 
sweetness.  This  impression  is  fully  corro- 
borated by  poets  and  annalists  of  the  time. 
The  gallant  and  spirituel  Brantome  thus 
describes  her :  '*  Clad  a  la  sanraf/e^  in 
the  barbaric  dress  of  tlie  wuld  people  of 
her  country,  even  then  she  appeared  a 
'▼oddess  in  a  mortal  body.  And,  the 
more  to  set  the  world  on  fire,  {potcr  em- 
hrastr  le  monde,)  she  had  the  perfection 
of  a  most  sweet  and  beautiful  voice,  and 
sang  well,  according  her  voice  to  the  lute, 
which  she  touchett  spiritedly  with  those 
beautifully-shaped  fingers,  which  were  in 
no  wise  inferior  to  those  of  Aurora."  Nor 
were  her  mental  accomplishments  inferior 
to  her  personal  charms,  for  the  gay  writer 
bus  proceeds :  "  At  the  age  of  fourteen 


she  sustained  a  thesis  publicly  in  the  hall 
of  the  Louvre,  and  in  Latin,  maintaining 
that  it  was  becoming  in  women  to  acquire 
learning,  (think  what  a  rare  and  admirable 
thing  this  was !)  and  was  more  eloquent 
than  if  even  France  had  been  the  country 
of  her  birth." 

M.  Dargaud,  in  his  excellent  Histoire 
de  Marie  Stuart^  thus  describes  Mary'a 
personal  appearance  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen : 

"  Her  form  was  tall,  flexible,  animated* 
easy  in  every  movement.  Her  forehead 
was  high  and  romided,  giving  her  an  air  of 
lofty  dignity,  combined  with  intelligenoe 
and  courage ;  her  ears  were  small ;  she 
had  the  aristocratic  aquiline  nose  of  the 
Guises,  and  her  beautiful  cheeks,  in  thdr 
mingled  red  and  white,  gave  evidence  of 
the  mixed  blood  of  Lorrauie  and  Scot- 
land ;  her  eyelashes  were  long,  overshad- 
owing brown  eyes  of  a  humid  but  passion- 
ate transparency,  softened  by  finely  traced 
and  arched  eyebrow^s ;  her  smile  was  bril- 
liant as  a  sunbeam ;  her  hair  was  £iir,  and 
often  worn  without  ornament ;  her  fiice 
was  oval,  and  her  features  mobile — ^pass- 
ing suddenly  from  an  expression  of  sever- 
ity to  one  of  enjoyment.  The  Graoes 
dwelt  there,  and  also  resolute  and  deep 
passions ;  her  voice  w^as  sweet  and  pene* 
trating ;  her  conversation  ftdl  of  vigor 
and  imagination.  Even  in  Scotch'tartan," 
adds  our  author,  with  pardonable  nation- 
ality, ^^slie  was  charming,  but  when 
dressed  in  the  French,  Spanish,  or  Italian 
fashion,  she  was  adorable!" 

We  shall  only  add  one  more  paneeyric, 
and  from  the  pen  of  an  English  anther — 
Carte — in  whose  History  ot  England  we 
find  the  following  portrait  of  Mary  in  her 
later  years,  during  her  captivity : 

"  Every  part  of  her  body  was  so  justly 
proportioned,  and  so  exquisitely  framed, 
that  people,  lost  in  admiration  of  each, 
were  apt  to  imagine  she  was  something 
more  than  human  ;  a  majestic  air,  mixed 
with  sweetness,  sate  upon  her  brow,  and 
all  the  graces  in  nature  conspired  to  set 
off  her  person,  adding  to  her  matchless 
beauty  a  charm  that  was  irresistible. 
Every  motion,  gesture,  and  action,  ac* 
companied  with  a  manner  too  delicate  to 
be  described,  struck  all  beholders,  and 
every  one  was  won  by  the  sweetness  cf 
her  nature,  the  aflability  of  her  reception, 
the  obligingness  of  her  carriage,  and  the 
charms  of  her  conversation." 
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THE  WILL  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 


PRELIMINARY      CONSIDERATIONS. f 


In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Indivisihle  Trmity,  we,  Peter  the  First, 
Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
etc.,  to  all  our  descendants  and  successors 
to  the  throne  and  government  of  the 
Russian  nation : 

God,  from  whom  we  derive  our  exist- 
ence, and  to  whom  we  owe  our  crown, 
having  constantly  enlightened  us  hy  his 
Spirit,  and  sustained  us  by  his  divine 
help,  allows  me  to  look  on  the  Russian 
people  as  called  upon  hereafter  to  hold 
sway  over  Europe  !  My  reason  for  thus 
thinking  is,  that  the  European  nations 
have  mostly  reached  a  state  of  old  age, 
bordering  on  imbecility,  or  they  are  ra- 
pidly approaching  it :  naturally,  then,  they 
will  be  easily  and  indubitablt/  conquered 
by  a  people  strong  in  youth  and  vigor, 
especially  when  this  latter  shall  have 
attained  its  full  strength  and  power.  I 
look  on  the  future  invasion  of  the  eastern 
and  western  countries  by  the  north,  as  a 
periodical  movement,  ordained  by  Provi- 
dence, who  in  like  manner  regenerated  the 
Roman  nation  by  barbarian  invasions. 
These  emigrations  of  men  from  the  north 
are  as  the  reflux  of  the  Nile,  which,  at 
certain  periods,  comes  to  fertihze  the  im- 
poverished lands  of  Egypt  by  its  deposit. 
I  found  Russia  as  a  rivulet^  I  leave  it  a 
river :  my  successors  will  make  of  it  a 
large  sea,  destined  to  fertilize  the  impo- 
verished lands  of  Europe ;  and  its  waters 


♦  Deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  palace  of 
Peterhof,  near  St.  Petersburg. 

f  This  authentic  document  (the  supreme  foun- 
dation and  law  of  Russian  politics  since  the  time 
of  Peter  I.)  was  confidentially  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abb6  de  Bernis,  Xfinister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1757 ;  and  also  in  those  of  Louis  XV. 
See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  SEon,  t.  L  p.  170. 
A  copy  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  diplomatic  ar- 
chives of  the  French  empire,  and  a  transcript  of 
this  appears  in  the  volume,  Politique  de  la  Jiuasie 
en  Orient  j>ar  Victor  MorpugOf  from  which  our 
translation  is  taken. 


will  ovei*flow,  in  spite  of  opposing  dams, 
erected  by  weak  hands,  if  our  descendants 
only  know  how  to  direct  its  course.  This 
is  the  reason  I  leave  them  the  following 
instructions.  I  give  these  countries  to 
their  watchfulness  and  care,  as  Moses  gave 
the  Tables  of  the  Law  to  the  Jewish 
people. 

I.  Keep  the  Russian  nation  in  a  state 
OF  CONTINUAL  WAR,  60  as  to  havc  the 
soldier  always  under  arms,  and  ready  for 
action,  excepting  when  the  finances  of  the 
state  will  not  allow  of  it.  Keep  up  the 
forces ;  choose  the  best  moment  for  attack. 
By  these  means  you  will  be  ready  for  war 
even  in  the  time  of  peace.  This  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  future  aggrandisement  of 
Russia. 

II.  Endeavor,  by  every  possible  means, 
to  bring  in,  from  the  neighboring  civil- 
ized countries  of  Europe,  officers  in  times 
of  war,  and  learned  men  in  times  of  peace, 
thus  giving  the  Russian  people  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  other  countries,  without 
allpwing  them  to  lose  any  of  their  own 
self-respect. 

III.  On  every  occasion  take*  a  part  in 
the  affairs  and  quarrels  of  Europe ;  above 
all,  in  those  of  Gennany,  whicn  country 
being  the  nearest,  more  immediately  con- 
cerns us. 

IV.  Divide  Poland,  by  exciting  civil 
discord  there ;  win  over  the  nobility  by 
bribery ;  corrupt  the  diets,  so  as  to  have 
influence  in  the  election  of  kings;  get 
partisans  into  office — protect  them  ;f  bring 

♦  "  To  steal  And  to  lie"  said  Bulharyn,  one  of  the 
best  Russian  writers, "  are  the  two  auxiliary  verbs 
of  our  language."  Certainly  Peter  I.  has  made 
good  use  of  them  in  his  will,  adding  now  and  then 
the  verbs,  to  extend,  to  advance,  to  divide,  to  share, 
to  dominate,  to  subdue,  to  corrupt,  etc. 

f  Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  lover  of  Catharine  II., 
and  last  King  of  Poland,  was  elected  by  the 
influence  of  the  Princes  Augustus  and  Michael 
Czartoryski,  his  parents  being  declared  partisans 
of  Russia. 
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to  sojourn  there  the  Muscovite  troops, 
until  such  time  as  they  can  be  perma- 
nently established  there.  If  the  neigh- 
boring powers  start  difficulties,  ai)peasc 
them,  for  a  time,  by  parceling  out  the 
country,  until  you  can  retake  in  detail  all 
that  has  been  ceded. 

V.  Take  as  mii<;h  as  you  can  from 
Sweden ;  and  cause  yourselves  to  be 
attacked  by  her,  so  as  to  have  a  pretext  for 
subduing  her.  To  accomplish  this,  sever 
Denmark  from  Sweden,  and  Sweden  from 
Denmark,  carefully  keeping  up  their  ri- 
valries. 

VI.  Always  choose  as  wives  for  the 
Russian  princes,  German  princesses,  so  as 
to  increase  family  alliances,  to  draw  mu- 
tual interests  closer,  and  hy  j^ropa gating 
our  principles  iti  Germany ^  to  enlist  her 
in  onr  cause. 

VII.  England  requiring  us  for  her  navy, 
and  she  being  the  only  power  that  can 
aid  in  the  development  of  ours,  seek  a 
commercial  alliance  with  her,  in  preference 
to  any  other.  Exchange  our  wood  and 
the  productions  of  our  land  for  her  gold, 
and  establish  between  her  merchants,  her 
sailors,  and  ours,  a  continual  intercourse : 
this  will  aid  in  perfecting  the  Russian 
fleet  for  navigation  and  commerce. 

VIII.  Extend  your  possessions  towfirds 
the  north,  along  the  Baltic ;  and  totoards 
the  south,  by  the  Black  JSea, 

IX.  Approach  as  near  as  possible  to 
Constantinople  and  its  outskirts.     He 

WHO   SHALL     REIGN  THERE    WILL    BE  THE 

TRUE  SOVEREIGN  OP  THE  WORLD.  Conse- 
quently, be  continually  at  war — sometimes 
with  the  Turks,  sometimes  with  Persia. 
Establish  dockyards  on  the  Black  Sea ;  get 
entire  possession  of  it  by  degrees,  also  of 
the  Baltic  Sea ;  this  being  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  plan.  Hasten 
the  decline  of  Persia ;  penetrate  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  reestablish,  if  possible,  the 
ancient  commerce  of  the  Levant  through 
Syria,  and  make  your  way  to  the  Indies 
— they  are  the  emporium  of  the  world. 
Once  there,  you  can  do  without  the  gold 
of  England. 

X.  Seek,  and  carefully  keep  up  an  al- 
liance with  Austria ;  acquiesce,  apparent- 
ly, in  her  ideas  of  dominating  over  Ger- 
many ;  at  the  same  time,  clandestinely 
exciting  against  her  the  jealousy  of  the 
neighboring  provinces.  Endeavor  that 
the  aid  of  Russia  should  be  called  for  by 
one  and  the  other,  so  that,  by  exercising 
a  kind  of  guardianship  over  the  country, 


you  prepare  a  way  for  goyeming  here- 
after. 

XI.  Give  the  House  of  Austria  an  in- 
terest for  joining  in  banishing  the  Turks 
from  Europe ;  defraud  her  of  her  share 
of  the  booty,  at  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, either  by  raising  a  war  foi;  her 
with  the  ancient  states  of  Europe,  or  by 
giving  her  a  portion  which  you  will  take 
back  at  a  future  period. 

XII.  Attach  to  yourselves,  and  assemble 
around  you,  all  the  united  Greeks,  as  also 
the  disunited  or  schismatics,  which  are 
scattered  either  in  Hungary,  Turkey,  or 
the  south  of  Poland.  Make  yourselvce 
their  centers,  their  chief  support,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  universal  supremacy 
by  establishing  a  kind  of  royalty  or  sacer- 
dotal government;  the  Slavonic  Greeks 
will  be  so  many  friends  that  you  will  have 
scattered  amongst  your  enemies. 

XIII.  Sweden  severed,  Persia  and 
Turkey  conquered,  Poland  subjugated, 
our  armies  reunited,  the  Black  and  the 
Baltic  seas  guarded  by  our  vessels,  you 
must  make  propositions  separately  and 
discreetly — ^first  to  the  court  of  YersailleSi 
then  to  that  of  Vienna,  to  share  with 
them  the  empire  of  the  universe. 

If  one  of  them  accept — and  it  can  not 
be  otherwise,  so  as  you  flatter  their  pride 
and  ambition — make  use  of  it  to  crush  the 
other ;  then  crush,  in  its  turn,  the  surviv- 
ing one,  by  engaging  with  it  in  a  death- 
stniggle,  tlie  issue  of  which  can  not  be 
doubtful,  Russia  possessing  already  all  the 
east  and  a  great  part  of  Europe  I 

XIV.  If — which  is  not  likely — both 
refuse  the  propositions  of  Busitia^  yon 
must  manage  to  raise  quarrels  for  them, 
and  make  them  exhaust  one  another; 
then,  profiting  by  a  decisive  moment, 
Russia  will  bring  down  her  assembled 
troops  on  Germany ;  at  the  same  time, 
two  considerable  fleets  will  set  out — the 
one  from  the  Sea  of  Azov,  the  other  from 
the  port  of  Archangel  —  loaded  with 
Asiatic  hordes,  under  the  convoy  of  the 
armed  fleets  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic.  Advancing  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  they  will  invade 
France  on  one  side,  whilst  Gcimany  wiU 
already  have  been  invaded  on  the  other. 
These  countries  conquered,  the  rest  of 
Euro])e  will  easily  pass  under  the  yoke, 
without  striking  a  smgle  blow. 

XV.  Thus  Europe  can  and  ought  to  be 
subdued.  Peter  I., 

AUTOCBAT  OF  ALL  THE  BUMIAlb 
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THE      PAPAL      CIRCULAR. 


The  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  appealed  to 
Europe  in  a  diplomatic  note.  The  mani- 
festo is  not  quite  in  the  Hildebrand  vein. 
It  no  longer  thunders,  and  threatens,  and 
hurls  excommunications,  and  awakens 
deeping  claims.  But,  if  its  tone  is  less 
haughty,  its  purport  is  not  less  that  of  the 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  policy  of  the 
Holy  Sec.  It  claims  all  things  and  it  re- 
cedes from  nothing.  It  accepts  no  re- 
sponsibility, and  it  renounces  no  atom  of 
power.  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a  weak  and 
wounded  beast  of  prey.  It  complains  of 
the  interference  of  stronger  powers  with 
the  gratification  of  its  instincts;  but  it 
bears  no  remorse  for  the  past,  and  no  pro- 
mise for  the  future.  In  such  a  document 
we  mifi^ht  have  expected  some  broad  view 
of  the  F*ope»s  position  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  circumstances  of 
the  moment  are  such  as  to  invite  a  serious 
comment.  The  honorary  presidency  of 
the  new  Italian  Confederation  has  just 
been  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  Pio 
Nono.  Desolation  reigns  at  Perugia,  and 
the  half-heretical  Switzers  of  the  Papal 
Guard  are  yet  red-handed  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  orthodox  subjects  of  the 
great  Father  of  Christendom.  Austria 
and  France  may  be  supposed  to  be  medi- 
tating a  retreat  from  the  abnormal  posi- 
tion which  they  have  so  long  held  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  An  opportunity 
has  offered  for  exchanging  a  small  mate- 
rial sovereignty  for  a  great  moral  empire, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  a  bold  and  en- 
lightened man  the  Popedom,  which  now 
for  the  tenth  time  appears  to  be  in  the 
crisis  of  its  fate,  might  have  come  forth 
revivified,  and  stronger  than  ever  it  has 
been  in  these  modern  days.  This  mani- 
festo, however,  tells  us  that  no  such 
dreams  as  once  passed  over  the  mind  of 
Pius  IX.  in  the  days  of  his  manhood,  ever 
now  recur  to  him  m  his  obstinate  and  un- 
pitying  old  age.  He  makes  no  apology 
for  the  massacres  committed  by  his 
troops;  he  gives  out  no  hope  to  his  ill- 
mled  people.    He  satisfies  himself  by  a 


solemn  protest  against  all  interference 
with  the  continuance  of  his  weary  and 
wasting  system  of  tyranny,  and  he  invokes 
the  assistance  and  protection  of  all  the 
great  European  Powers  to  enable  him  to 
do  what  he  likes  with  his  own. 

The  Pope  appears  at  this  moment  to  be 
very  sick  —  more  sick  than  the  Turk  was 
ever  when  Nicholas  thought  it  time  to 
take  out  administration  to  his  effects.  He 
has  no  strength  whatever  in  his  own  body. 
Weak  and  tottering,  he  sometimes  leans 
upon  one  strong  man  and  sometimes  upon 
another.  Austria  has  held  him  up  in  the 
Legations,  France  has  kept  him  upright 
at  Rome,  the  Swiss  have  spread  the  ter- 
ror of  his  name  in  the  unwarlike  towns. 
To  all  human  foresight  he  seems  on  the 
brink  of  dissolution,  and  we  should  expect 
to  see  the  crazy  old  bark  go  down  in 
deep  water  if  we  did  not  remember  how 
often  before  the  same  crisis  has  appeared 
at  hand,  and  how  wonderfully  the  water- 
logged and  dismantled  hull  has  got  into 
port  again.  It  is  wonderful,  and  at  the 
same  time  pitiable,  to  mark  the  senile  and 
impotent  tenacity  with  which  this  old  man 
clings  to  his  right  to  do  wrong  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  whole  system  seems  ready 
to  perish.  If  France  and  Austria  were  to 
retire  there  would  be  an  end  at  once  and 
forever  to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Un- 
less the  Pope  receives  very  different  as- 
surances from  those  which  Europe  has 
received,  France  and  Austria  must  appear 
to  him  very  little  disposed  to  be  at  the 
expense  and  odium  of  supporting  a  great 
European  scandal,  which  can  only  be  up- 
held by  their  assistance.  If  there  be  any 
reality  in  the  project  of  an  Italian  Con- 
federation, it  must  mean  a  confederation 
of  Italian  sovereigns,  advised  by  Italian 
statesmen,  and  protected  by  Italian  sol- 
diers. In  that  case  the  accomplishment 
of  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  must  clear 
Italy  of  all  foreign  soldiers,  and  must 
leave  Pius  Nono  face  to  face  with  the 
Italian  nation.  Yet  it  is  this  moment 
that  the  Pope  chooses  to  claim  for  him- 
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self  all  the  rights  of  a  neutral  power,  and 
to  protest  a&cainst  Sardinia  in  that  she  has 
distributed  fire-arms  to  the  insurgents  and 
volunteers,  and  has  introduced  cannon 
into  the  revolted  provinces  "  to  encourage 
the  audacity  of  the  disturbers  of  order." 
If  Sardinia  has  done  aucht  to  enable  the 
citizens  of  the  Roman  States  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Papal  mercenaries, 
it  may  afford  good  reason  for  the  displea- 
sure of  the  Pope  against  her,  but  it  can 
be  no  reason  for  the  document  which  w^e 
publish  to-day.  So  long  as  the  Roman 
government  exists  only  by  permission  of 
l^rance  and  Austria,  that  government  has 
no  right  to  be  considered  as  a  sovereign 
state.  The  same  powers  which  protect 
have  a  right  to  dictate,  and,  if  they  should 
choose,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  to  dele- 
gate the  exercise  of  that  right  to  any 
other  power,  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to 
do  so.  The  dismantling  of  Ferrara,  of 
which  the  Pope  complains,  is  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  course  open  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  under  existing  circum- 
stances. There,  as  at  Piacenza,  the  Aus- 
trians  extended  the  fortifications  in  defi- 
ance of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties ; 
they  have  now  retreated,  and  the  fortifi- 
cations being  of  no  use,  unless  to  harbor 
the  mercenaries  of  the  Poj^e,  the  inhabit- 
ants are  wisely  destroying  them.  Why 
should  this  have  the  astonishing  effect  of 
*' filling  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Father  with 
bitterness,  and  provoking  in  him  a  lively 
and  just  indignation  ?"  Surely,  he  does 
not  now  once  again  pretend  to  amuse 
Europe  with  the  foolish  fable  that  he  and 
his  mercenaries  are  able  to  hold  either 
Ferrara  or  any  other  city  of  the  Roman 
States  in  the  absence  of  General  Goyon 
and  his  garrison  ?  It  was  absui'd  enough 
at  any  moment  to  imagine  that,  in  a  war 
which  was  avowedly  undertaken  to  change 
the  destiny  of  Italy,  the  Roman  States 
could  remain  neuter ;  but  it  is  still  more 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  neutrality  while  the 
whole  country  is  more  or  less  occupied  by 
foreign  troops. 

We  can  quit(i  appreciate  the  difficulty 
of  P>ance  and  Austria  in  this  matter.  No 
person  is  more  unreasonable  to  deal  with 


than  a  man  who  is  ready  to  stand  still 
and  be  a  martyr,  but  who  makes  it  a 
point  of  conscience  to  continue  to  martyr- 
ize others.  Pio  Nono  can  not,  in  his  con- 
science prevent  that  cloud  of  ecclesiastical 
locusts  from  devouring  the  Roman  |>eople, 
and  he  can  not  withdraw  his  countenance 
from  the  kidnapping  of  Jews  and  the  sack 
and  pillage  of  Italian  cities ;  but  Pio  None 
is  quite  content  to  die  upon  tlie  steps  of 
the  Vatican  if  either  Napoleon  III.  or 
Francis  Joseph  should  wish  to  put  him  to 
death.  They  may  break  him,  but  thej 
shall  not  bend  him.  They  may  '^  demand 
from  the  Pope  indispensable  reforms  in 
his  states,"  but  he  will  refuse  to  do  any 
thing  except  to  submit  to  death  or  exile 
—  edifying  the  Catholic  world  with  the 
exhibition  of  a  Pope  persecuted  by  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  tlie  Church.  Now,  <rf 
course,  this  is  precisely  what  no  one 
wishes  to  do.  No  one  out  of  Rome  has 
any  desire  to  injure  a  hair  of  the  bead  of 
this  obstinate  old  man.  But  so  long  as 
the  French  remain  to  protect  him  he  will, 
by  his  ecclesiastics  and  his  bravos,  drain 
the  country  and  destroy  the  people ;  andf 
if  the  French  go  away,  the  people,  exas- 
perated beyond  all  moderation,  will  pro- 
bably expel  him.  This  is  the  dilemma. 
Perhaps  the  solution  may  be  found  in  tbe 
formation  of  a  confederate  Italian  army, 
which  may  be  strong  enough  to  be  guided 
by  moderate  counsels,  and  may  be  trusted 
to  repress  any  violent  reaction  when  the 
foreign  troops  are  withdrawn.  But,  how* 
ever  this  may  be,  the  present  position  of 
France  in  Rome  is  too  humiliating  to  be 
long  endured  by  a  high-spirited  and  <avil- 
ized  nation,  whose  sympathies,  when  pro- 
perly touched,  seldom  fail  to  be  excited 
by  unmerited  oppression.  The  Emperor 
must  be  anxious  to  find  some  way  out  of 
this  most  aggravating  difficulty ;  and 
every  lay  Frenchman  would  in  his  heart 
be  glad  to  see  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Pans,  and  all  Roman  questions  lell  to  be 
settled  between  the  Pope  and  his  people. 
How  it  may  end  no  man  can  foresee,  bnt, 
in  every  event,  w^  have  great  cause  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  wo  English- 
men have  no  art  or  part  in  tliis  matter. 
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That  maternal  influence  has  much  to 
do  in  the  formation  of  man's  cliaracter  is 
an  established  fact.  As  a  general  rule, 
great  men  have  had  good  mothers.  It 
has  been  said,  that  the  intellectual  ciualities 
are  inherited  from  the  mother.  The  as- 
sertion is  questionable.  It  were  more 
reasonable  to  look  for  its  explanation  in 
the  necessary  influence  of  the  early  ma- 
ternal training.  The  influence  of  woman 
-—the  maternal  being  one  branch  of  it — 
la  seen  in  families  —  classes  —  nations. 
Let  the  women  of  a  country  be  under- 
rated, the  men,  in  time,  become  degraded. 
Experience  proves  the  saying.  Among 
the  Christian  countries  of  the  earth,  wo- 
man occupies  her  proj)er  position,  while 
in  those  which  hold  a  diflerent  creed,  she 
10  considered  little  but  a  puppet  for  man's 

Eleasm'e.  In  Turkey,  woman  is  little 
etter  than  anv  animal.  In  China,  she  is 
a  painted  and  stunted  doll — in  India,  her 
condition  is  abominable  ;  one  whole  class 
being  bom,  bred,  and  assigned  to  immo- 
rality of  life ;  "  caste"  has  placed  them  in 
it;  "caste"  keeps  them  m  the  filth  of 
H^It,  which,  in  their  eyes,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  moral  guilt ;  their  mothers 
wallowed  in  the  same  before  them — their 
daughters  will  follow  the  precedent  after 
them,  for  the  potent  law  of  caste  —  the 
Eastern  curse — has  so  decreed,  and  wo- 
man dares  not  say  "  No !"  to  its  damning 
Toice. 

Englishwomen  are  considered  human 
beings  in  their  own  land,  and  that  is 
aaying  something.  Englishmen  do  con- 
sider that  women  have  souls — they  posi- 
tively concede  that  to  them ;  although 
perhaps,  some  of  these  lords  of  the  crea- 
tion would  deny  it,  if  they  could. 

The  Chinaman  says  his  wife  has  no  soul ; 

0O  he  shuts  her  up  in  his  house,  and  lets 

/lor  deck  her  corpulent  person  with  her 

jfinery,  and   pinch  her  stunted  feet,  and 

»/-iij*t  her  little  scrap  of  hair ;  and,  as   to 

&*^''  mind,  it  is  sent  out  to  grass  in  its  iu- 

"       'oj^,  and  never  brought  home  again  to 

^^abbed  down,  and  groomed,  and  put 


into  harness.  The  intellect  of  English- 
women is  cultivated,  and,  being  cultivated, 
the  owners  are  taught  and  expected  to 
make  a  good  use  of  it — some  of  them  do, 
many  of  them  don't. 

Englishwomen  are  allowed  all  lawftil 
libertv  and  influence ;  it  is  to  their  own 
cost  if  they  abuse  the  one ;  their  own 
fault,  if  they  fiul  to  gain  the  other. 

Englishwomen  are  not  allowed  to  have 
a  direct  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the 
country.  The  men,  if  they  were,  would 
need  to  be  hard  of  hearing,  for,  with  all 
due  respect  be  it  said,  women  are  won- 
drously  loquacious — they  can  talk,  if  they 
can't  do  much  else.  The  greatest  skeptic 
in  female  accomplishments  and  endow- 
ments would  never  deny  the  volubility  of 
women.  Start  any  subject — a  new  gown 
— a  bad  servant — the  little  peccadillo  of 
Mrs.  So-and-so,  who  once  lived  in  Such- 
and-such  place — a  royal  marriage,  or  a 
pauper  burial-ground  —  any  and  every 
thing  women  will  talk  about. 

But  women  are  not  parliamentary,  or 
their  favorite  topics  arc  not,  and  that 
comes  to  the  same  thing ;  and  therefore, 
crinoline  is  very  properiy  excluded  from 
the  syndic  assembly  of  England. 

Yet,  although  woman's  tongue  can  not 
be  heard  in  the  House,  that  very  active 
member  may  exert  its  persuasive  elo- 
quence at  home ;  and  there,  if  her  com- 
pound contain  the  proper  proportions  of 
good  sense,  good  judgment,  and  informa- 
tion, with  good  temper,  to  lay  down  the 
law — for  man  does  like  to  be  bamboozled 
with  good  temper — she  may  exert  what 
the  Yankees  would  call  "  a  pretty  consi- 
derable influence ;"  and  thus,  perhaps, 
after  all,  get  a  little  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

One  woman's  voice  is  heard  in  the 
august  assembly,  of  course ;  although, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  only  an  echo — a 
very  clear  and  musical  one,  too  —  of  the 
gruff  tones  of  her  ministers. 

"  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  will  it  grow." 
That  is  the  text ;  we  proceed  to  the  expo- 
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sition.  According  to  the  nursery  in- 
Hucnce  which  the  mother  exerts,  will  the 
boy  be  either  good  or  bad ;  that  is  the 
rule — exceptions  prove  the  rule.  There 
are  many  exceptions  to  the  above,  but 
they  don't,  as  we  see  the  matter,  exactly 
seem  to  furnish  the  proof.  We  think  the 
rule  would  have  been  better  established 
without  the  "  exceptions,"  However,  as 
an  old  wiseacre  whose  words  are  oilen 
quoted  has  positively  affirmed  that  "  ex- 
ceptions do  prove  a  rule,"  and  as  we  are 
particularly  anxious  to  prove  ours,  we 
echo  his  assertion,  not  so  much  from  con- 
viction, but  because,  like  many  another, 
we  tike  up  the  argument  blindfold,  as  it 
seems  to  suit  our  purpose,  and  stand  to  it, 
right  or  wrong — giving  our  own  private 
opinion,  however,  to  satisfy  that  unfash- 
ionable old  lady — ^Dame  Conscience. 

JReveno7is  a  nos  moutons.  The  twig 
grows  as  it  is  bent.  In  the  botanical 
gardens  of  Edinburgh  may  be  seen 
several  trees,  of  most  grotesque  and 
ugly  growth,  some  with  their  branches 
stretched  over  an  horizontal  frame,  and 
looking  like  a  verdant  leafy  slab ;  others 
trained  fan-like,  or  in  some  other  fantastic 
mode,  quite  against  nature,  certainly. 

Now,  of  course,  all  these  experiments 
are  for  scientific  purposes ;  but  the  gar- 
deners just  do  to  their  plants  what  watch- 
ful mothers  to  do  their  children — as  far  as 
human  means  go,  be  it  observed:  they 
bend  each  yielding  twig,  and  fasten  it  as 
it  is  to  remain,  and  the  twig  grows  that 
shape ;  so  that,  when  the  bark  has  har- 
dened, it  can  not  be  bent  out  of  it  again, 
without  difficulty  and  danger  of  breaking. 

The  mother,  too,  bends  each  twig  of 
the  infant  mind,  until,  like  the  distorted 
tree,  it  takes  a  permanent  distorted  shape. 
Bad  mothers  —  unwise,  injudicious  mo- 
thers do  that ;  only  they  differ  from  the 
gardener  in  this  particular.  He  acts  with 
and  for  a  special  purpose  ;  they  fvct  with 
and  for  7io  spccLil  purpose  ;  and  it  is  that 
very  fact  wliich  makes  them  bend  the 
human  sapling  into  an  unsightly  shape. 

The  mother  is  the  gardener  of  the  nur- 
sery. She  may  twist  the  little  budding 
mind  into  the  most  ugly  form,  or  she  may 
train  it  to  beauty  and  utility. 

Maternal  influence  is  very  potent ;  it  is 
more  stronglpr  exercised  in  the  middling 
classes,  than  in  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower,  for  the  following  reason  :  that  the 
mothers  of  the  middling  classes  are  more 
with  their  cliildrcn,  give  them  more  of 


their  personal  care  and  superintendence 
than  either  the  rank  above  or  below  them 
does.  And  wherefore  ?  Bceause  — 
shades  of  aristocracy,  rise  not  in  judg- 
ment on  us — because  the  habits  of  St. 
Jameses  and  Whitechapel  approach  more 
nearly  to  each  other  than  at  first  sigfat 
appears;  and  those  habits  materially  in- 
terfere with  and  impede  the  discharge  of 
the  mother's  duties. 

An  old  and  respected  gentleman,  who  is 
no  longer  in  this  world,  used  to  say : "  Tlie 
vices  of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  James's  are 
the  same  /"  He,  good  gentleman,  lired 
in  the  era  of  St.  Giles's  profligacy,  before 
tradesmen  were  called  in  for  its  purifica- 
tion ;  he  was  a  good  authority  in  sndi 
matters,  having  been  a  court  sawbones; 
and  he  said  those  words ;  but  even  if  he 
didn't,  he  isn't  here  to  contradict  ns,  so 
we  put  them  down  to  him.  We,  of  a 
modem  date,  however,  remove  our  scene 
from  St.  Giles's  to  Whitechapel,  and  pro- 
ceed to  contrast  the  goings  on  there  with 
those  of  St.  James's.  We  take  only  the 
little  mild  defalcations,  leaving  those  of 
heavier  weight  to  be  brought  forward  and 
discussed  by  that  ugly  old  woman  to 
whom  we  have  before  referred— only,  she 
won't  have  much  chance  of  making  her- 
self heard,  for  she  seems  to  be  pretty 
nearly  silenced  in  both  Whitechapel  and 
St.  James's. 

What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  whirl 
of  gayety  of  St.  James's,  or  of  the  reckless 
debauchery — gayety  in  rags  instead  of 
diamonds  —  of  Whitechapel  ?  Ezdte- 
ment !  The  purpose  of  the  highborn 
votary  of  fashion,  and  the  low-bom  flannt- 
ing  Jezebel, is  the  same — excitement!  to 
kill  time,  and  thought,  and  care !  to  feed 
on  vanity  and  folly — vice.  God  forgive 
both  !  The  parallel  seems  harsh  and  un- 
just to  one ;  but  it  is  the  truth,  and  wiH 
be  seen  to  be  so  when  the  gloss  of  tUa 
false  world  has  worn  away,  and  Tmth 
holds  up  her  mirror,  and  shows  every  sonl 
its  own  face,  and  not  that  of  its  neigh- 
bors. So  there  is  one  point  gained,  and 
the  two  extremes  proved  to  bear  an  ana- 
logv. 

Poverty  is  a  hard  task-master — sola 
wealth.  The  poverty  of  Whitechapd 
drives  the  miserable  mother  from  her  off 
spring.  She  goes  to  her  work  —  her 
children  are  left  to  the  streets  and  tlie 
gutter ;  perhaps  a  child,  scarce  older  than 
themselves,  is  left  as  their  guardian  aminst 
the  danger  of  the  one,  the  filih  m  the 
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Other.  At  any  rate,  they  are  left  —  for 
the  mother  is  driven  by  necessity  away. 
Wealth  is  an  inexorable  tyrant.  The 
wealthy  denizen  of  St.  James's  goes  from 
her  offspring  to  her  work  —  the  work  of 
morning  calls  and  evening  amusements; 
the  visits,  and  the  dressings  and  assem- 
blies. Her  children  are  left  to  their 
norseries,  their  carriages,  and  attendants 
— ^the  latter  being,  probably,  in  moral 
worth,  not  one  whit  better  than  the  poor 
outcasts  of  Whitechapel.  But  whether  the 
better  or  not,  the  result  remains  the  same 
— the  children  are  deprived  of  the  moth- 
er's care — and  that  is  the  second  point  of 
resemblance  between  St.  James's  and 
Whitechapel.  The  mother  of  St.  James's 
passes  her  nights  in  rooms  where,  if  there 
be  no  vice,  perchance  there  may  be  little 
worth.  The  mother  of  Whitechapel  goes 
to  the  gin  palace,  where  the  devil  keeps 
his  revelry  in  another  manner.  Gild  a 
lamp  of  clay,  it  will  seem  precious  oi*e. 
Wash  off  the  gilding,  'tis  nothing  but 
clay  again. 

The  mother's  influence,  then,  is  most 
generally  and  powerfully  exercised  among 
the  middling  classes ;  and  from  that  class 
almost  all  our  most  celebrated  men  have 
sprung ;  and  not  only  ours,  but  those  of 
other  countries.  We  are  proud  of  our 
middling  classes — the  infantry — the  rank 
and  file  of  society — the  workers  and  the 
winners,  too,  of  every  battle.  The  offi- 
cers are  all  very  well  in  their  way —  they 
look  very  pretty  gentlemen  in  their  gay 
uniforms.  Besides,  men  must  have  lead- 
ers ;  and  here  we  may  just  say,  for  the 
credit  of  the  middling  classes,  that  the 
uniform  looks  as  well  on  them  as  on  their 
beUers  (?)  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  "  merit"  were 
the  commandcr-m-chief  of  her  Majesty's 
forces,  she  might  find  plenty  of  men  not 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  society,  but  in  the 
veritable  rank  and  file  of  the  British  army, 
capable  of  saving  us  from  the  great  blun- 
ders of  the  Crimea,  and  the  little  blunders 
oi  India  —  such  as  allowing  a  handful  of 
English  infiintry,  unsupported  hy  cavalry 
or  artillery — to  charge  four  thousand  Se- 
poys, who  were  furthermore  defended  by 
six  heavy  cannon ! 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  mili- 
tary heroes  now.  Our  business  is  with 
civilians,  and,  therefore  like  the  man  who 
made  his  fortune  by  "  minding  his  own 
business,"  we'll  attend  to  ours  and  make 
—  not  our  fortune  —  but  our  statement ! 
not  BO  pleasant  a  result  as  a  foilune,  by 


the  by.  A  man  of  the  middling  classes 
now  sits  on  the  Imperial  throne  of  France ; 
and  whatever  his  vices  or  his  virtues,  he 
is  an  excellent  governor  for  his  country. 
England  placed  at  the  head  of  her  Indian 
army  a  man  of  the  middling  classes ;  he 
was  innocent  of  the  little  mihtary  blunder 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  but  instrument- 
al in  its  reparation ;  his  operations  have 
been  successful. 

But  a  question  arises.  Where  does  the 
middle  class  begin  or  end  ?  That  subject 
is  worn  threadbare  by  discussion ;  no  one 
yet  has  been  able  to  fix  the  boundaries. 
However,  for  present  purposes,  we  take 
the  line  of  demarcation,  letting  it  reach  to 
nobility  at  one  end,  and  penury  at  the 
other.  Tlie  ground  is  large,  but  none  too 
large  for  the  use  we  mean  to  make  of  it. 
We  want  a  wide  field  for  our  crop.  We 
recapitulate  our  assertions.  Materaal  in- 
fluence is  beneficial  when  properly  exer- 
cised, and  potent  where  exercised  at  all — 
whether  for  good  or  ill. 

Among  the  middling  classes  are  the 
most  faithful  mothers  to  be  found ;  from 
that  class  the  greatest  number  of  cele- 
brated men  have  been  drawn ;  and  that 
looks  pretty  much  as  if  the  world  were 
under  obligations  to  the  mothers  of  these 
men,  as  if  the  influence  of  the  mother  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  future  great- 
ness. 

We  go  now  for  example  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  and  commence  with  one  who, 
centuries  since,  ruled  the  kingdom ;  one 
whose  character  has  been  oftentimes 
questioned,  and  whose  fame  is  undoubted. 
We  allude  to  the  Lord  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, Oliver  Cromwell.  Robert  Crom- 
well, the  father  of  the  Protector,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  knighted  in  1663. 
The  elder  brother  had  squandered  his 
fiather's  property,  and  Robert,  in  conse- 
quence, had  nothing  but  a  small  estate  in 
Huntingdonshire.  In  1591  he  married 
Elizabeth  Steward.  The  fifth  child  of 
this  marriage  was  Oliver,  born  in  1599. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  Huntingdon,  kept  by  Dr.  Baird, 
a  most  severe  and  unrelenting  man,  who 
probably  instilled  into  the  little  Oliver 
some  of  those  iron-sided  notions  for  which 
he  afterwards  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  a  resolute,  self-willed  boy,  capable  of 
great  study,  but  not  much  inclined  to  it. 
Before  he  was  seventeen  he  was  removed 
from  the  care  of  Mr,  Baird,  and  sent  to 
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Sydney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.    His  of  the  parent  and  the  ohild.    The 

father  died  soon  afler,  leavuig  Oliver  to  indomitable  energy  eidsted  in  both :  the 

the  care  of  his  mother.    The  character  of  power  of  ^^  self-help ;"  the  faculty  of  taking 

this  lady  is  thus  given  by  Forster,  in  his  opportunity  by  the  forelock,  and  taming 

Life  of  CromweU,*  it  to  the  best  account ;  and  last,  not  leut| 

the  strangely  independent  will  are  equally 

**  An    interesting  person,   indeed,  was  this  observable  in  both, 

mother  of  Oliver  Cromwell— a  woman  with  the  There  was  the  mother's  influence  OOD- 

glorious  faculty  of  self-help  when  other  assist-  gpicuous.  If  Mrs.  Cromwell  had  passed  her 

ance  failed  her ;  ready  for  the  demands  of  for-  J^^,^«  ^^  ;„   i^^;i    „^  j  u^«  ^.r^t.;,**—  ;•«  « 

tune  in  its  extremest  adverse  time;  of  spirit  f'^^^  ^^  V^^  "^         ?         T^  ^  . 

and  energy  equal  to  her  mildness  and  patience;  }>all-room,  it  is  extremely^  probable  thrt 

who,  with  the  labor  of  her  own  hands,  gave  her  son  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  haye 

dowries  to  five  daughters,  sufficient  to  marry  emulated  her  example ;  and  while  inherit- 

tliem   into  families   as   honorable,  but  more  ing  the  same  qualities,  would  have  had 

wealthy,  than  their  own  ;  whose  single  pride  them  warped,  like  the  trees  in  theBotaai> 

was  honesty,  and  whose  passion,  love;  who  cal  Gardens,  to  an  unnatural  form. 

preserved  in  the  gorgeous  palace  at  Whitehall  ^y^  ^^^        ^^  another  regal  potentate, 

the  simple  tastes  that  distinguished  hen  n  the       i^  i  •  •  i*    •  •*•         ^^JH 

brewery  at  Huntingdon."      ^  ^^^^»  Vi?'"^  ""u^  ^^^''''''^  position,  raued 

himself  to  the    dignity  he    for  a  time 

The  latter    sentence    requires   a  few  1^*      i         t> 

words.     The  father  of  the  Protector  has  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  than  whom  the 

been  called  "  a  brewer,"  but  this  is  open  ^^^4  ''''''Z  ^^"^  ^  T""®  ^'^^.^^^^^  «™*»^ 

to  dispute.    There  seems  great  doubt  as  P.^^,,^^  »  self-crowned  inonarch,  was  esMO- 

to  whether  he  was  bv  trade  a  brewer,  or  \^?^^J  ^  ™^"  ?^  y}^  middling  classes.    His 

whether,  rather,  he  did  not  take  up  the  birth  and  early  liLstory  are  too  well-known 

malt  and  hops  as  an  economical  expedient  J?  ^^^^  recapitulation.    The  character  of 

of  iarmiug.     Probably  this  was  the  case ;  '*^  ^^^^f  ^«  ^^^  ,^^S?,  so   generally 

and  it  mav  be  that  an  increasing  young  nientioned.     One  work   7%«  Mothers  ^ 

family,  and  the   expenses   they  brought  ^^^??  ^^^  ^^  ^^s-  ^"^^  ^^^^^  'W^* 

with   them,   may  have   induced   hnn   to  on  this  subject. 

make  a  profit  from  the  manufacture  by  }^^^^^^^  Kamolini,   the  mother  of  Na- 

positive  sale;  hence  his  imputed  trade  of  P?*^^"' ^J.^**  ^  ^^^^l^  ^^  Ajaccio,  m  Uie 

brewer.     Tliat  his  pecuniarv  means  were  ^^^  ^^  Corsica.     She  was  celebrated  for 

very  much  straitened  we  gather  from  the  ^Lf  extreme  beauty,  and  was  marned  to 

economical  practices  of  the  family.  Charles    Bonaparte    when    only  sixteen 

But  to  return  to  the  mother  of  Oliver,  y^»^*«.  ^^  ^S^'     .^^»«  country,  at  the  preMiit 

the  evidence  to  whose  character  we  find  'narriage,  was  m  an  unsettled  and  warlike 

traced  throughout  the  career  of  her  son.  ®^^^®-     ^^^  >'^^*"S  ^'"^'-" 

"ITer  only  care  amidst  all  her  splendor,"  ^  "Appears  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  ferffiSB 
savs  Forster,  "  was  for  the  safety  of  her  beloved  \^^^^^^^  so  far  as  to  follow  her  husband  m  hte 
son  in  his  dangerous  eminence ;  finally,  whose  dangerous  journeys  -  riding  by  his  aide,  and 
closing  wish,  when  that  anxious  care  had  out-  s^^anng  all  the  pen  s  which  at  that  time  en- 
grown  her  strength,  accorded  with  her  whole  dangered  the  property  and  the  hvcs  of  all  who 
modest  and  tender  history -for  it  implored  a  *2SiP*^*  *"  the  public  affairs  of  the  island 
simple  burial  in  some  country  churchyard,  With  a  fine  constitution  of  body,  she  poflMsed 
rather  than  those  ill-suited  trappings  of  state  *  *^™»  undaunted  soul,  always  danng  to  do 
and  ceremony  wherewith  she  feared,  and  with  "^^^  ^fi  «^"S  y*"»  !^^  *^®'  T/?  ^.  ^^^^ 
reason  feared,  that  His  Highness  the  Lonl  Pro-  Prompted ;  and  not  only  cxemphfying  in  har 
tector  of  England,  would  have  her  carried  to  ?^^  P^'^^'?  those  high  virtues  which  bcJonged 
some  royal  tomb '^  *^  magnanimity,  but  enforcing,  by  a  ngid  and 

almost  Spartan  discipline,  the  same  virtues  in 

Such  was  the  character  of  Mrs.  Crom- 
well, and,  making  all  allowance  for  the  This  character  partly  resembles  thai  of 
diflference  between  the  temperament   of  the  captive  of  St.  Helena,  in  the  day  of 
man  and  woman,  and  also  the  adventitious  his  power.  Like  the  mother  of  CromweD, 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  each,  we  shall  Letitia  Bonaparte  was  left  a  widow,  and 
trace  a  close   resemblance  between  that  had  the  whole  care  of  her  children  throwii 

upon  her.     Charles  Bonaparte  died  in 

•  Cabinet  Cyclopadio,  vol.  huai.  page  8.  1785,  leaving  his  widow,  at  the  "age  of 
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thirty -five,  with  five  sons  and  three 
daughters,  her  children  having  heen  thir- 
teen in  all."  During  the  life-time  of  her 
husband,  her  authority  over  them  had 
been  undisputed ;  he  never  interfered. 
**  I  had  to  be  on  the  alert,"  said  Napoleon, 
in  speaking  of  his  boyhood — 

"  Our  mother  would  have  repressed  my  war- 
like humor  ;  she  would  not  have  put  up  with 
my  caprices.  Her  tenderness  was  joined  with 
severity;  she  punished,  rewarded — ^all  alike; 
the  good,  the  bad,  nothing  escaped  her.  She 
did,  indeed,  watch  over  us  with  a  solicitude  un- 
exampled. Every  low  sentiment,  every  un- 
generous affection,  was  discarded,  discouraged ; 
she  suffered  nothing  but  what  was  grand  and  ele- 
vated to  take  root  in  our  youthful  understand- 
ings. She  abhorred  falsehood,  was  provoked 
by  disobedience ;  she  passed  over  none  of  our 
&ult8." 

Here,  then,  we  have  examples  of  two 
men  of  the  middling  classes,  who  have 
respectively  risen  to  the  highest  position 
in  the  state. 

Next  in  order  to  monarchs — and  Crom- 
well, although  not  positively  meaning  the 
crown,  still  bore  all  the  authority  of  the 
monarch,  while  Napoleon  assumed  its  ex- 
ternal distinctions  also — come  statesmen ; 
a  brilliant  army !  almost  inexhaustible  in 
its  hi-ight  array,  and  drawn  from  the 
mediocracy.  The  Commons  of  the  present 
day  furnish  plenty  of  examples,  for  the 
names  of  Cobden,  Bright,  Disraeli,  Bul- 
wer,  and  twenty  others,  start  up  at  once. 
A  few  years  back,  we  had  Peel — the  son 
and  grandson  of  a  cotton-spinner ;  and 
George  Canning,  who,  losing  his  father 
when  he  was  only  one  year  old,  was 
brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning,  a  merchant  of  London.  In  a 
work,  entitled  Poets  and  Statesmen^  by 
William  Dowling,  we  have  the  following 
interesting  remark : 

"Mrs.  Canning,  through  the  influence  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  was  introduced  by  Garrick  to 
the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  she  subsequently 
married  Reddish  the  actor.  Meanwhile,  her 
son  George  had  become  the  associate  of  actors 
of  a  low  class,  from  which  influence  he  was 
rescued  by  Moody,  the  comedian,  who  stated 
the  boy^s  case  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  and 
thus  opened  the  road  by  which  he  advanced  to 
power  and  fame." 

Here,  again,  was  the  mother's  influence 
at  work:  her  tastes  were  becoming  his, 
her  companions  also  his,  when,  fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  removed  from  her  and 
them. 


George  Canning's  education  began  at 
Hyde  Abbey  School,  near  Winchester. 
He  next  (in  his  thirteenth  year)  went  to 
£ton,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  management 
of  a  weekly  periodical  called  the  Micro- 
cosm^ pubfished  at  Windsor.  This  was 
three  years  after  his  entrance  at  Eton, 
consequently  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
At  seventeen,  he  was  entered  as  a  student 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  also 
gained  academical  honors.  His  Latin 
poem  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca — Iter 
ad  Meccam  —  was  considered  his  chef 
d^ceuirre.  After  years  of  public  life,  and 
political  success,  he  was  made  Premier  on 
April  12th,  1827. 

Still  going  back  for  a  few  years,  we 
come  to  Edmund  Burke,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  attorney,  in  good  practice.  His 
birth  took  place  either  in  1730  or  1728, 
biographers  being  disagreed  on  this  point. 
His  mother  is  described  as  a  woman  of 
strong  mind,  cultivated  understanding, 
and  fervent  piety.  The  boy  showing 
symptoms  of  a  consumptive  tendency,  his 
mother  kept  him  at  home  during  his 
childhood,  and  instructed  him  herself. 
Until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  his  Latin 
master  was  none  other  than  a  village 
schoolmaster,  y'clept  O'Halloran,  who 
always  would  have  it  that  he  had  be- 
stowed on  the  future  statesman  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  greatness.  In  his  twelfth 
year,  he  went  to  the  classical  school  of 
Baltimore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  kept 
by  a  Quaker,  of  the  name  of  Shackleton. 

In  1743,  he  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  became  a  "  scholar  of  the 
house"  in  1746.  He  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.  m  1748  ;  that  of  M.A.  in  1751  ;  and 
he  was  made  LL.D.  in  1791.  But  long 
before  that  he  had  quitted  Dublin  for 
London,  being  intended  for  the  bar,  and 
entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple in  1747. 

Among  all  the  statesmen  drawn  from 
the  middling  classes,  none  have  attained 
a  more  prominent  position  than  Warren 
Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India. 
This  distinguished  man  was  born  in  1732. 
Lord  Macaulay  has  given  the  following 
account  of  his  childhood  : 

"  He  was  sent  early  to  the  village  school  of 
Daylsford,  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  learned 
his  lessons  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons  of 
the  peasantry ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb 
or  his  fare  indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a 
widely  different  course  from  that  of  the  young 
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rustics  with  whom  he  played.  But  no  cloud 
could  overcast  the  dawn  of  so  much  genius  and 
so  much  ambition.  The  very  plowmen  ob- 
served, and  long  remembered,  how  kindly  little 
AVarren  took  to  his  book.  AVhen  he  was  eight 
years  old,  he  went  up  to  London,  and  was  sent 
to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the 
smallness  of  his  stature  to  the  hardness  and 
scanty  fare  of  this  seminary.  At  ten  he  was 
removed  to  Westminster  School  Vining 
Bourne  was  one  of  the  masters.  Churchill, 
Colman,  Lloyd,  Cumberland,  Cowper,  were 
among  the  students.  Warren  was  distinguished 
among  his  comrades  as  an  excellent  swimmer, 
boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen  he  was  first 
in  the  examination  for  the  foundation.  His 
name,  in  gilded  letters,  on  the  walls  of  the  dor- 
mitory, still  attests  his  victory  over  many  elder 
compeers.  Ho  staid  two  years  longer  at  the 
school,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a  student- 
ship at  Christchurch,  when  ho  was  removed 
from  Westminster  to  fill  a  writership  obtained 
for  him  in  the  service  of  the  East-India  Compa- 
ny. He  passed  a  few  months  at  a  commercial 
academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
and  in  January,  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had 
completed  his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for 
Bengal,  and  arrived  at  his  destination  in  the 
October  following." 

And  that  boy  rose  to  be  the  governor 
of  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics ;  "  but,"  says 
Lord  Macaulay,  "  when  his  long  public 
life,  so  singularly  checkered  with  good 
and  evil,  with  glory  and  obloquy,  had  at 
length  closed  forever,  it  was  to  Daylsford 
he  retired  to  die." 

Pages  might  be  filled  with  the  names 
of  those  statesmen  who  have  carved  out 
a  distinguished  position  for  themselves. 
Men  of  noble  birth  have  occupied  the 
same  ;  but  to  the  credit  of  the  former,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  rank  and  wealth 
are  wonderful  stepping-stones  to  the  ap- 
probation of  the  world ;  and  tliat,  using 
them  with  tact,  any  man  of  common  parts 
may  win  the  smile  of  society,  while  genius 
and  mental  superiority,  of  a  high  degree, 
are  required  to  push  through  poverty  and 


disadvantages  of  every  kind,  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  great  m  birth  hold  natur- 
ally. 

It  is  one  thing  to  look  at  these  strug- 
gles with  the  sentimental  eye  of  fiction, 
but  quite  another  to  have  them  broaeht 
tangibly  before  us.  There  is  a  crushmg 
effect  in  poverty.  In  the  train  of  evils  it 
brings  with  it ;  the  meannesses,  the  anxie- 
ties, the  cares;  the  irritating  effect  on 
the  mind,  is  apt  to  nip  genias  —  to  freoia 
the  tender  plant.  In  the  well-fumished, 
well-lit  room  of  him  whose  pecunianr 
means  are  certain,  whoso  poation  in  Iro 
is  as  certain,  who  has  all  the  blessings  of 
life  around  liim,  it  were  easy,  one  would 
fancy,  for  the  mind  to  attam  that  equa- 
bility and  calm  repose  which  should  be 
so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  genius. 
Turn  to  the  abode  of  him  who  has  to 
work  his  own  way  in  life.  His  room  is 
uncomfortable,  his  mind  in  the  same  state 
as  his  room ;  bills  accumulate,  while  a  r^ 
mittance  becomes  an  apocryphal  idea; 
perhaps  his  dinner  is  a  matter  of  unoer- 
taiuty,  and  the  threadbare  condition  of  his 
coat  a  source  of  deep  disquietude — for  he 
must  keep  a  decent  exteiior — must  not 
sink  in  appearance  below  the  respectabilt 
ty  of  the  middle  classes.  He  may  be 
married ;  so  much  the  worse  if  that  be 
the  case ;  there  are  more  backs  to  clothei 
more  mouths  to  feed,  more  anxious  beat- 
ing hearts  to  soothe.  And  that,  more  or 
less,  is  just  the  picture  of  the  early  stmg* 
gle  of  hundreds  whose  names  have  become 
finger-posts  in  the  world's  history.  Yet, 
such  a  state  appears  inimical  to  the  growth 
of  excellence.  However,  it  is  sometimes 
only  in  appearance ;  for  poverty  (not 
penury)  gives  the  stimulus  to  genius,  and 
bids  It  rear  its  noble  head,  and  look 
proudly  at  the  world,  while  the  golden 
weight  of  affluence  may  enervate,  crush, 
and  destroy  the  glorious  germ. 
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Gkbmant.  Bv  Madame  the  Baroniss  de  Stael- 
HouTxiN.  With  Notes  and  AppendiccB.  By  O. 
W.  Wight,  A.M.  In  two  volumes.  Pages  408 
and  487.  New- York:  Derby  <Se  Jackson,  119 
Nasaau  street.     1859. 

Volume  L  contains  twenty-four  chapters.  -.  Vol- 
ume IL  contains  forty  chapters  with  Appendices. 
The  authoress  of  these  volumes  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  Her  talents,  her  genius,  her  learning,  and 
her  masculine  endowments,  were  unsurpassed  by 
any  female  writer.  She  was  almost  the  only 
woman  whose  talents  and  influence  Napoleon  I. 
feared  and  hated,  and  hence  she  was  an  exile  from 
France  by  his  order.  This  work  on  Germany  is  a 
great  achievement  of  a  great  mind.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  Madame  de  Stael's  most  elaborate 
performance.  The  first  volume  presents  Germany 
and  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  with  their  lit- 
erature and  arts.  The  language  is  rich  in  thought, 
and  abounds  with  sentiments  of  sterling  good 
sense.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read,  to  be  studied,  and 
^gested.  Its  perusal  will  add  mental  wealth  to 
the  reader's  mind. 

Volume  II.  proceeds  with  the  subject  of  Litera- 
ture and  the  Arts,  and  then  enters  tne  domain  of 
Philosophy  and  Ethics,  passing  on  into  the  regions 
of  Religion  and  Enthusiasm.  All  along  these  ave- 
nues the  gifted  authoress  gathers  up  gems  and 
treasures  of  thought  with  which  to  enrich  her 
work.  Great  value  is  added  to  the  work  by  the 
Notes  and  Appendices  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Wight. 
The  enterprismg  publishers  present  the  volume* 
in  a  neat  and  tasteful  dress,  attractive  to  the  eye. 
We  commend  this  valuable  work  to  the  lovers  of 
choice  reading. 

Shxllet  Mem OftiALS :  From  authentic  sources. 
Edited  by  Lady  Shbllbt.  To  which  is  added  an 
Ksaay  on  Christianity,  by  Percy  Btsshi  Shelley  : 
Now  first  printed.  Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fielda  1869. 

The  lady  editor  of  these  Memorials  justly  claims 
for  her  book  greater  accuracy,  fidelity  and  justice  to 
the  memory,  character,  and  talents  of  the  gifted 
poet.  His  life,  and  the  checkered  incidents  which 
are  scattered  along  his  track,  partake  a  good  deal  of 
the  romantic,  made  up  of  light  and  shi^e,  and  not 
a  little  of  the  emotional.  The  friends  and  admirers  of 
Shelley  will  be  gratified  to  find  in  this  volume  a  bet- 
ter portraiture  of  the  character  and  writings  of  this 
gifted  man,  than  has  appeared  in  previous  books 
concerning  him.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  have 
performed  their  part^  in  so  tastefully  laying  it  before 
the  public. 

Rhymes  or  Twenty  Years.  A  Collection  of 
Poems.  By  Henry  Morford,  Associate-Editor  of 
the  New- York  Leader.  Forming  a  handsome  12mo 
volume  of  220  pages,  with  a  portrait  on  steel,  will 
be  ready  about  the  15th  of  August  H.  Dexter  ^  Co.,, 
Publishers,  No.  113  Nassau  street 


C.  Julius  Cesar^s  Commentaries  on  the  Galuc 
War  :  Elucidated  by  English  notes,  critical  and 
explanatory.  And  illustrated  by  maps,  plans  of  the 
battles,  views,  and  a  Lexicon  of  all  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  text  By  N.  C.  Brooks,  A.M.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  College.  First  edition.  New- 
York:  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  A  Burr.  1859. 

This  is  the  neatest  and  best  edition  illustrated  of 
Cffisar's  Commentaries  we  have  seen.  The  notes, 
maps,  and  bnttle-plans  add  immensely  to  the  value 
and  interest  of  the  student  of  this  old  Roman  classic. 
The  books  of  this  publishing-house  of  A.  S.  Barnes 
&  Co.  are  always  valuable  and  well  got  up  in  a  neat 
and  tasteful  dress.  The  student  of  Latin  will  learn 
that  foundation  language  a  great  deal  easier  out  of 
such  a  book  as  this  than  from  one  got  up  after  the 
old  fashion. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Gates  Perci- 
YAL:  with  a  Biographical  Sketch.  In  two  vols. 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.     1859. 

This  is  a  beautiful  cabinet  edition,  so  neatly 
robed  in  blue  and  gold,  in  the  characteristic  style  of 
the  publishers,  which  will  almost  make  one  in  love 
with  poetry  to  examine  them.  We  are  gratified  to 
see  the  poetic  gems  of  this  man  of  genius,  whom  we 
long  knew  personally,  presented  to  the  lovers  of 
poetry  in  a  form  so  neai  and  attractive.  But  beauti- 
ful as  the  outside  is,  the  inside  is  better.  Percival 
was  a  genuine  poet.  He  was  bom  a  poet  Let  all 
lovers  of  poetry  buy  these  volumes,  and  drink  luxu- 
riously at  their  crystal  fountains. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  By  Alfred  Tennyson, 
D.C.L.,  Poet-Laureate.  Boston :  Ticknor  and  Fields. 
1859.  . 

The  contents  are :  Enid,  Vivien,  Elaine,  Guine- 
vere. All  the  admirers  of  this  celebrated  poet  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  this  work  is  published  by  these 
gentlemen,  so  that  they  can  procure  it,  and  feast 
upon  its  poetic  luxuries. 

The  White  Mountain  Guide-Book.  Published 
at  Concord,  New-Hampshire,  by  Edson  C.  Eastman. 
1869. 

All  travelers  to  that  most  interesting  region 
about  the  White  Mountains  should  have  this  best  of 
guide-books,  to  tell  them  what  they  can  see,  and 
what  they  will  wish  to  remember,  about  those  colos- 
sal mountam-peaks  and  glena 

The  Illustrated  Pilgrim  Almanac.  1860. 
Published  in  aid  of  the  Monument  Fund  Boston : 
A.  Williams  &  Company,  100  Washington  street. 
No.  1.  Price,  25  cents.  This  is  the  neatest 
Almanac  of  modem  times,  which  we  have  seen. 
Its  historical  value,  portraits,  scenes,  and  sketches, 
ought  to  secure  it  a  placo^in  thousands  of  fisimilies. 
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OASTLERBAan,  Talleyrand,  Matternich,  and  Nes- 
selrode  once  upon  a  time  organized  a  lloly  Alli- 
ance, and  a  Bonaparte  died  on  an  island  rock! 
France  was  then  tiie  victim. 

Now  a  Bonaparte,  some  fifty  years  later,  step  by 
step,  is  organizing  another  Holy  Alliance.  Stutt- 
gardt  first,  Villafranca  next ;  possibly  follows,  de- 
murely, Berlin.  Who  is  now  the  victim  ?  The  cloud 
in  the  sky  already  is  bigger  than  the  hand  I  Smiles 
succeed  frowns,  and  a  typhoon  is  bom  in  an  hour ! 

The  same  impenetrable  mystery  surrounds  the 
Emperor.  The  same  implacable  silence.  The  same 
fascinating,  melancholy  smile. 

For  twelve  long  years,  with  Catholic  devotion,  he 
has  kept  a  terrible  secret  He  has  gatliercd  a 
world  s  audience  to  hear  him  think.  Philip  and  the 
first  Bonaparte  disposed  of  courts,  crowns,  cabinets, 
camps,  and  churches  as  of  the  titular  dignitaries  of  a 
chessboard.  Another  people's  Kmperor  is  making 
similar  plans.  No  one  individual  since  Adam's  • 
schoolboy  days  has  elevated  himself  so  far  above 
other  Emperors;  so  exalted  by  created  fortune  as  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  sleeping  nations  into  fear ! 
Never  on  world's  record  was  such  moderation — 
such  judgment — such  unheard-of  proceedings.  When 
the  world  said  peace,  Napoleon  made  war.  When 
the  world  said  war,  Napoleon  made  peace.  The 
Emperor's  almost  supernatural  genius  has  galvanized 
me  into  a  Bonapariist ;  yet  he  must  pardon  mo  for 
writing  what  I  think. 

Portrait  or  Humboldt. — The  "Memoriam'*  of 
this  renowned  man,  in  this  number  of  the  KcLtcric, 
will  furnish  the  reader  witii  a  brief  outline  sketch  of 
his  eventful  and  very  useful  life.  In  connection 
with  this  "  Memoriam"  we  are  desirous  of  gratifying 
our  readers  with  a  well-executed  and  accurate  por- 
trait of  this  great  man,  whose  name  and  fame  ns  a 
Traveler,  as  a  Philosopher,  as  a  man  of  Science  and 
vast  mental  acquirements,  are  known  in  all  civilized 
lands.  We  have  had  his  portrait  reengravcd  in  a 
good  degree,  to  accompany  his  "Memoriam,"  to 
embellish  furtlier  this  number  of  the  Kcleotic,  and 
add  interest  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  he  gazes 
upon  the  features  of  the  venerable  man  now  no 
longer  a  dcni/en  of  time. 

Meteorology.  —  M.  Coulvier  -  Gravier  has  at 
length  published  his  Besearc?ies  sur  hs  MHiiores,  et 
8ur  fe?  fjoit  qui  Its  rtgisstnt.  The  volume  contains 
the  fruit  of  fitly  years  of  study,  the  attention  of  its 
author  having  been  directed  to  the  subject  from  his 
infancy  by  his  mother,  who  loved  to  regard  meteo- 
rological phenomena  as  eminently  "  declaring  the 
glory  of  God."  The  volume  treats  of  every  branch 
of  the  subj'.'ct,  and  contains  plates  of  comets,  lialos, 
shooting  stars  rainbow?*,  lightning,  etc.  AI.  Coul- 
vier-Oravier  was  greatly  encouraged  and  aided  by 
the  late  M.  F.  Arigo,  the  astronomer. 

Vertical  PrioTOGRAPHY.  —  M.  Richbourg,  a 
French  arti:«t,  now  engaged  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
photographing  moi.umenis,  works  of  art,  palaces, 
eta,  for  M.  Gauthi^T's  Treasures  of  Art  in  Ancitnt 
and  Jfofhrn  Jiuma^  luis  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
vertically,  ref>resentations  of  the  interiors  of  cupolas, 
vaults,  etc.  Uo  h us  thus  been  enabled  to  produce, 
for  the  liri't  time,  a  copy  of  the  immense  conii>osition 
painted  by  the  Ru^sinn  artist  Bruloffou  the  dome  of 
St  Isaac  at  St.  Petersburgh. — La  Lumiere, 


Cdrious  Wat  of  BECBiviKa  a  Fobtuvk. — K. 
worthy  gentleman  of  Rouen  is  at  present  receiving 
a  fortune  which  came  to  him  by  the  drawing  of  a 
cork,  in  the  foUotving  curious  manner:  Obliged  bjr 
the  state  of  his  health,  last  summer,  to  change  the 
air,  he  went  to  the  sea  shore  at  ViUiera-sur-Mor, 
near  Tronville,  and  walking  on  the  beach  he  noticed 
that  a  lad,  who  was  also  promenading  there  wiUi 
his  father,  had  found  a  sealed  bottle  among  the  sea- 
weed. The  father  bade  the  child  "throw  away 
the  dirty  thing,  and  not  to  be  soiling  his  flngera ;" 
upon  which  the  invalid  picked  up  the  cast^awajr  bot- 
tle and  took  it  with  him  to  his  lodgings.  The  cork 
drawn,  the  bottle  was  found  to  contain  a  written 
document,  properly  signed,  and  dated  on  board  a 
vorsel  which  had  sprung  a  leak  and  was  about  to 
sink.  It  ran  thus :  "  About  to  perish,  I  commend 
my  soul  to  God.  I  hereby  constitute  the  finder  of 
this  will,  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  my  sole  heir.  Mjr 
fortune,  most  laboriously  acquired,  amounts  to  near- 
ly 350,000  francs  and  the  small  house  in  which  I 
have  resided  at  Valparaiso.  This  tenement  I  vi\A 
converted  into  a  chapel,  and  that  a  mass  maj  be 
said  there  once  a  mouth  for  the  repose  of  my  aooL 

The  fortune  will  l)0  found  deposited  with  M , 

notary,  of  Paris,  to  whom,  from  time  to  time,  it  has 
been  transmitted  mo.    Pray  for  me.    Signed^—" 

Acceleration  of  tiie  Koon's  Mean  tfonoK.— 
In  the  la.st  number  of  t^e  Montidy  Noticea  of  flkc 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  appears  an  able  acoomt 
of  the  present  state  of  the  controversy  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  Rev.  R.  Main,  the  President  The  accel- 
eration of  the  moon's  mean  motion  was  known  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Halley  in  1G95 ;  was  written  upon 
by  Dunthomo  in  1749 ;  and  during  the  last  flClj 
years  has  occupied  the  attention  of  Laplace,  Airy, 
Adams,  and  other  great  astronomers.  The  present 
controversy  relates  to  the  amount  of  the  coSffidettt 
of  the  acceleration.  The  old  eocfllciont  is  supported 
by  PLma,  Pantecoulaut,  and  Hansen,  and  impugned 
by  Adams  and  Delaunay.  Mr.  Main  refers  to  mai^ 
ptipers  on  the  subject  in  the  Compies  Rendas,  Pkih" 
bophical  Transactions,  and  elsewhere.  His  renmi 
will  be  found  exceedingly  useful  to  persons  interest- 
ed in  this  profound  question. 

The  British  Museum. — An  account  of  tha  in- 
come and  expenditure  of  the  British  Museum  Ibr 
the  financial  year  ended  March  31,  1859;  of  the 
estimated  charges  of  the  expenses  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1860,  and  sum  necessary  to  dischaigetbe 
s;imo ;  numl>er  of  persons  admitU*d,  and  pirogreai  of 
arrangement,  etc.,  has  been  published.  7'he  oxpeih 
diture  for  the  past  year  amounted  to  £73,600,  in- 
cluding an  item  of  £496  for  publishing  "cuoeiftrm 
inHcriptions,"  and  there  was  a  balance  in  hand  on 
the  31st  of  March  of  £25,2il.  Sa1ario<i  figure  fft 
£35,004,  house-expenses  for  £3253,  purchases  and 
acquisitions  For  £19,830,  l)ookbinding,  cabinets^  efta, 
for  £13,116.  and  printing  catalogues,  making  caaU. 
etc.,  for  £1717.  The  net  amount  of  the  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  year  1859-60  is  £77,42&.  Idtt 
year  5 1 9. .565  persons  were  admitted  to  yiew  tin 
general  collections,  ogainst  621,034  in  1857,  361,Tt4 
in  1S55. 

IxTKLLiQENOB  froui  St  Petersburg  gires  dotaOl 
of  the  solemn  inauguration  of  a  monument  to  te 
Kmperor  Nicholas,  on  the  25th  ult  The  monomant 
con.Qists  of  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze^  fton  thf 

studio  of  Baron  KlodL 
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It  has  been  traly  remarked  that,  in  or- 
der of  time,  decoration  precedes  dresR. 
Before  yet  he  thinkn  of  protecting  himself 
agunst  the  weather,  the  savage  bestows 
mach  care  on  the  painting  of  his  skin. 
Anion"  people  who  Bubmit  to  great  physi- 
cal snfiering  that  they  may  oave  them- 
selves handaomely  tattooed,  extremes  of 
temperature  are  borne  with  but  little  at- 
tempt at  mitigation.  Humboldt  tells  us 
that  SQ  Orinoco  Indian,  thongh  qnite  re- 
gardless of  bodily  comfort,  will  yet  labor 
lor  a  fortnight  to  purchase  pigment  wfaere- 
wit}i  to  mue  himself  admired  ;  and  that 
tlie  same  woman  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  leave  her  hut  without  a  fragment  of 
ciothii^;  on,  would  not  dare  to  conunit 


*  LKl»rt$  m  BdaeaHoa  deliverad  at  tbe  Royal 
iMlitatioDofOrMtBritein.    London.    18GE. 

Tot.  XLvnL— Ha  a 


such  a  breach  of  decorum  as  to  go  oat  un- 
painted.  Voyagera  uniformly  find  that 
colored  beads  and  trinkets  are  much  more 
prized  by  wild  tribes  than  are  calicoes  or 
broadcloths.  And  the  anecdotes  we  have 
of  the  ways  in  which,  when  shirts  and 
coats  are  given,  they  turn  them  to  some 
ludicrous  display,  show  how  completely 
the  idea  of  ornament  predominates  over 
that  of  use.  Indeed,  tne  facta  of  abori^- 
nal  life  seem  to  indicate  that  dress  is  de- 
veloped out  of  decorations.  And  when 
we  remember  that  even  among  ourselves 
most  think  more  about  the  fineness  of  the 
&bric  than  its  warmth,  and  more  about 
the  cut  than  the  convenience  —  when  we 
see  that  the  function  is  stili  in  great  mea- 
sure subordinated  to  the  appearance  —  we 
have  inrther  reason  for  inierring  snoh  w 
orig^. 
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It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
like  relations  hold  witli  the  mind.  Among 
mental  as  among  bodily  acquisitions,  the 
ornamental  comes  before  tlie  useful.  Not 
only  in  times  past,  but  almost  as  much  in 
our  own  era,  that  knowledge  which  con- 
duces to  personal  well-being  has  been 
postponed  to  that  which  brings  applause. 
In  the  Greek  schools,  music,  poetry, 
rhetoric,  and  a  philosophy,  which,  until 
Socrates  taught,  had  but  little  bearing 
upon  action,  were  the  dominant  subjects ; 
while  knowledge  aiding  the  arts  of  life 
had  a  very  subordinate  place.  And  in 
our  own  universities  and  schools  at  the 
present  moment  the  like  antithesis  holds. 
We  are  guilty  of  something  like  a  plati- 
tude when  we  say  that  throughout  his 
after-career,  a  bo\',  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  applies  his  Latin  and  Greek  to  no 
practical  purposes.  The  remark  is  trite 
that  in  his  shop  or  his  office,  in  managing 
his  estate  or  his  family,  in  playing  his  part 
as  director  of  a  bank  or  a  railway,  he  is 
very  little  aided  by  this  knowledge  he 
took  so  many  years  to  acquire  ;  so  little, 
that  generally  the  greater  part  of  it  drops 
out  of  his  memory  ;  and  if  he  occasionally 
vents  a  Latin  quotation,  or  alludes  to  some 
Greek  myth,  it  is  less  to  throw  light  on 
the  topic  in  hand  than  for  the  sake  of 
effect.  If  we  hiquire  what  is  the  real  mo- 
tive for  giving  boys  a  classical  education, 
we  find  it  to  be  simply  confonnity  to  pulv 
lic  opinion.  Men  dress  their  children's 
minds  as  they  do  their  bodies,  in  the  pre- 
vailing fashion.  As  the  Orinoco  Indian 
puts  on  his  paint  before  leaving  his  hut, 
not  with  a  view  to  any  direct  benefit,  but 
because  he  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
without  it ;  so,  a  boy's  drilling  in  Latin 
and  Greek  is  insisted  on,  not  because  of 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  that  he  may  not 
be  disgraced  by  being  found  ignorant  of 
them — ^that  he  may  have  "  the  education 
of  a  gentleman"  —  the  badge  marking  a 
certain  social  position,  and  bringing  a  con- 
sequent respect. 

This  parallel  is  still  more  clearly  dis- 
played in  the  case  of  the  other  sex.  In 
the  treatment  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
deconitive  element  has  continued  to  pre- 
dominate in  a  greater  degree  among 
women  than  among  men.  Originally, 
personal  adornment  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  both  sexes  equally.  In  these  latter 
days  of  civilization,  however,  we  see  that 
in  the  dress  of  men  the  regard  for  appear- 
ance has  in  a  considerable  degree  yielded 


to  the  regard  for  comfort ;  while  in  their 
education  the  useful  has  of  late  been 
trenching  on  the  ornamental.  In  neither 
direction  has  this  change  gone  so  far  with 
women.  The  wearing  of  ear-rings,  finger- 
rings,  bracelets;  the  elaborate  dressings  of 
the  hair ;  the  still  occasional  use  of  paint; 
the  immense  labor  bestowed  in  making 
habiliments  sufficiently  attractive ;  and  the 
great  discomfort  that  will  be  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  conformity ;  show  how 
prreatly,  in  the  attiring  of  women,  the  de- 
sire of  approbation  overrides  the  desire 
for  warmth  and  convenience.  And  mmi- 
larly  in  their  education,  the  immense  pre- 
ponderance of  "  accomplishments''  proves 
how  here,  too,  use  is  subordinated  to  dis> 
]ilay.  Dancing,  deportment,  the  piano, 
singing,  drawing — what  a  large  space  do 
these  occupy?  If  you  ask  why  Italian  and 
German  are  learnt,  you  will  find  that| 
under  all  the  sham  reasons  given,  the  real 
reason  is,  that  a  knowledge  of  those 
tongues  is  thought  lady-like.  It  is  not 
that  the  books  written  in  them  maybe  util- 
ized, which  they  scarcely  ever  are;  but  thtt 
Italian  and  German  songs  may  be  snng, 
and  that  the  extent  of  attainment  may 
bring  whispered  admiration.  The  births^ 
deaths,  and  marriages  of  kings,  and  other 
like  historic  trivialities,  are  committed  to 
memory,  not  because  of  any  benefits  that 
can  possibly  result  from  knowing  them ; 
but  because  society  considers  them  parti 
of  a  good  education — because  the  absence 
of  such  knowledge  may  bring  the  ooD' 
tempt  of  others.  When  we  have  named 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, and  sewing,  we  have  named  abont 
all  the  things  a  girl  is  taught  with  a  posi- 
tive view  to  their  direct  uses  in 'life  ;  and 
even  some  of  these  have  more  reference 
to  the  good  opinion  of  others  than  to  im- 
mediate personal  welfare. 

Thoroughly  to  realize  the  truth  tiutt 
wdth  the  mind  as  with  the  body  the  omft- 
mentjil  precedes  the  useful,  it  is  needful  to 
glance  at  its  rationale.  This  lies  in  the 
facts  that,  from  the  far  past  down  even  to 
the  ])re8ent,  social  needs  have  subordinate 
individual  needs,  and  tliat  the  chief  social 
need  has  been  the  control  of  individoak 
It  is  not,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  thai 
there  are  no  governments  but  those  ol 
monarchs,  and  parliaments,  and  constitated 
authorities.  These  acknowledged  goven- 
ments  are  supplemented  by  other  unflii> 
knowledged  ones,  that  grow  up  in  all  ei^ 
cles,  in  which  every  man  or  wonMOiBiiiyaff 
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to  be  king  or  queen  or  lesser  dignitary. 
To  get  above  some  and  be  reverenced  by 
them,  and  to  propitiate  those  who  are 
above  us,  is  the  universal  struggle  in  which 
the  cliief  energies  of  life  are  expended. 
By  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  by  style 
of  living,  by  beauty  of  dress,  by  display  of 
knowledge  or  intellect,  each  tries  to  sub- 
jugate others ;  and  so  aids  in  weaving  that 
ramified  network  of  restraints  by  which 
society  is  kept  in  order.  It  is  not  the 
savage  chief  only,  who,  in  formidable  war- 
paint, with  scalps  at  bis  belt,  aims  to  strike 
awe  into  his  inferiors ;  it  is  not  only  the 
belle  who,  by  elaborate  toilet,  polished 
manners,  and  numerous  accomplishments, 
strives  to  "  make  conquests  ;'*  but  the 
scholar,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  use 
their  acquirements  to  the  same  end.  We 
are  none  of  us  content  with  quietly  unfold- 
ing our  own  individualities  to  the  full  in 
all  directions ;  but  have  a  restless  craving 
to  impress  our  individualities  upon  others, 
and  in  some  way  subordinate  them.  And 
this  it  is  which  determines  the  character 
of  our  education.  Not  what  knowledge 
is  of  most  real  worth,  is  the  considera- 
tion ;  but  what  will  bring  most  applause, 
honor,  respect  —  what  will  most  conduce 
to  social  position  and  influence — what  will 
be  most  imposing.  As,  throughout  life, 
not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  shall  be 
thought,  is  the  question ;  so  in  education 
the  question  is,  not  the  intrinsic  value  of 
knowledge,  so  much  as  its  extrinsic  effects 
on  others.  And  this  being  our  dominant 
idea,  direct  utility  is  scarcely  more  con- 
sidered than  by  the  barbarian  when  filing 
his  teeth  and  staining  his  nails. 

If  there  needs  any  further  evidence  of 
the  rude,  undeveloped  character  of  our 
edaoation,  we  have  it  in  the  fact  that  the 
comparative  worths  of  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  have  been  as  yet  scarcely  even 
discussed-— much  less  discussed  in  a  scien- 
tific way  with  definite  results.  Not  only 
is  it  that  no  standard  of  relative  values  has 
yet  been  agreed  upon  ;  but  the  existence 
of  any  such  standard  has  not  been  con- 
ceived in  any  clear  manner.  And  not  only 
is  it  that  the  existence  of  any  such  stand- 
ard has  not  been  clearly  conceived ;  but 
the  need  for  it  seems  to  have  been  scarce- 
ly even  felt.  Men  read  books  on  this 
topic,  and  attend  lectures  on  that ;  decide 
that  their  children  shall  be  instructed  in 
these  branches  of  knowledge,  and  shall 
not  be  instructed  in  those ;  s^  all  under 


the  guidance  of  mere  fashion,  or  liking,  or 
prejudice;  without  ever  considering  the 
enormous  unportance  of  determining  in 
some  rational  way  what  things  are  really 
most  worth  learning.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  circles  we  have  occasional  remarks  on 
the  importance  of  this  or  the  other  order 
of  information.  But  whether  the  degree 
of  its  importance  justifies  the  expenditure 
of  the  tune  needed  to  acquire  it ;  and 
whether  there  are  not  things  of  more  im- 
portance to  which  the  time  might  be  bet- 
ter devoted';  are  queries  which  if  ^'raised 
at  all,  are  disposed  of  quite  summarily, 
according  to  personal  predilections.  It  is 
tnie  also,  that  from  time  to  time,  we  hear 
revived  the  standing  controversy  respect- 
ing the  comparative  merits  of  classics  and 
mathematics.  Not  only,  however,  is  this 
controversy  carried  on  in  an  empirical 
manner,  with  no  reference  to  an  ascertain- 
ed criterion ;  but  the  question  at  issue  is 
totally  insignificant  when  compared  with 
the  general  question  of  which  it  is  part. 
To  suppose  that  deciding  whether  a 
mathematical  or  a  classical  education  is  the 
best,  is  deciding  what  is  the  proper  curri' 
culuniy  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  dietetics  lies  in  de- 
termining whether  or  not  bread  is  more 
nutritive  than  potatoes !    » 

The  question  which  we  contend  is  of 
such  transcendent  moment,  is,  not  whether 
such  or  such  knowledge  is  of  worth,  but 
what  is  its  relative  worth  ?  When  they 
have  named  certain  advantages  which 
a  given  course  of  study  has  secured 
them,  persons  are  apt  to  assume  that  they 
have  justified  themselves:  quite  forgetting 
that  the  adequateness  of  the  advantages 
is  the  point  to  be  judged.  There  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  subject  to  which  men  devote 
attention  that  has  not  some  value.  A 
year  diligently  spent  in  getting  up  her- 
aldry, would  very  possibly  give  a  little 
further  insight  into  ancient  manners  and 
morals,  and  into  the  origin  of  names. 
Any  one  who  should  learn  the  distances 
between  all  the  towns  in  England,  might, 
in  the  course  of  his  life,  find  one  or  two 
of  the  thousand  facts  he  had  acquired  of 
some  slight  service  when  arranging  a  jour- 
ney, fathering  together  all  the  small 
gossip  of  a  country,  profitless  occupation 
as  it  would  be,  might  yet  occasionally 
help  to  establish  some  useful  fact — say,  a 
good  example  of  hereditary  transmission. 
But  in  these  cases,  every  one  would  admit 
that  there  was  nor  proportion  between  the 
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required  labor  and  the  probable  benefit. 
No  one  would  tolerate  the  proposal  to 
devote  some  years  of  a  boy's  time  to  get- 
ting such  information,  at  the  cost  of  much 
more  valuable  information  which  he  might 
else  have  got.  And  if  here  the  test  of 
relative  value  is  appealed  to  and  held  con- 
clusive, then  should  it  be  appealed  to  and 
held  conclusive  throughout.  Had  we 
time  to  master  all  subjects  we  need  not  be 
particular.    To  quote  the  old  song : 

"  Could  a  man  be  secure 
That  his  days  would  endure 
As  of  old,  for  a  thousand  long  years, 
What  things  might  he  know ! 
What  deeds  might  he  do ! 
And  all  without  hurry  or  care." 

"  But  we  that  have  but  span-long  lives" 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  our  limited  time 
for  acquisition.  And  remembering  how 
narrowly  this  time  is  limited,  not  only  by 
the  shortness  of  life  but  also  still  more  by 
the  business  of  life,  we  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially solicitous  to  employ  what  time  we 
have  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Before 
devoting  years  to  some  subject  which 
fashion  or  fancy  suggests,  it  is  surely  im- 
portant to  weigh  with  great  care  the 
worth  of  the  results,  as  compared  with  the 
worth  of  various  alternative  results  which 
the  same  years  might  bring  if  otherwise 
applied. 

In  education,  then,  this  is  the  question 
of  questions,  which  it  is  high  time  we  dis- 
cussed in  some  methodic  way.  The  first 
in  importance,  though  the  last  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  problem — ^liow  to  decide 
among  the  conflicting  claims  of  various 
subjects  on  our  attention.  Before  there 
can  be  a  rational  curriculufn^  we  must 
settle  which  things  it  most  concerns  us  to 
know ;  or,  to  use  a  word  of  Bacon^s,  now 
unfortunately  obsolete — wq  must  deter- 
mine the  relative  values  of  knowledges. 

To  this  end,  a  measure  of  value  is  the 
first  requisite.  And  happily,  respecting 
the  true  measure  of  value,  as  expressed  in 
general  terms,  there  can  be  no  dispute. 
Every  one,  in  contending  for  the  worth  of 
any  particular  order  of  information,  does 
so  by  showing  its  bearing  upon  some  part 
of  life.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "Of 
what  use  is  it  r'  the  mathematician,  lin- 
guist, naturalist,  or  philosopher,  explains 
the  way  in  which  his  learning  beneficially 
infiuences  aetion — saves  from  evil  or  se- 
cures   good  —  oonducea   to    happiness. 


When  the  teacher  of  writing  has  pointed 
out  how  great  an  aid  writing  is  to  success 
in  business — ^that  is,  to  the  obtainment  of 
sustenance — ^that  is,  to  satisfiM^ory  liying ; 
he  is  held  to  have  proved  bis  case.  And 
when  the  collector  of  dead  fisusts  (say  a 
numismatist)  &ils  to  make  clear  any  ap- 
preciable effects  which  these  fiEtcts  can  pn^ 
duce  on  human  welfare,  he  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  they  are  comparatively  valae- 
less.  All  then,  either  directly  or  b^  im- 
plication, appeal  to  this  as  the  ultimate 
test. 

How  to  live  ?  that  is  the  essential  ques- 
tion for  us.  Not  how  to  live  in  the  mere 
material  sense  only,  but  in  the  widest 
sense.  The  general  problem  which  com- 
prehends every  special  problem,  is — the 
light  ruling  of  conduct  m  all  directions 
under  all  circumstances.  In  what  way  to 
treat  the  body ;  in  what  way  to  treat  the 
mind  ;  in  what  way  to  manage  our  affiurs ; 
in  what  way  to  bring  up  a  family ;  in  what 
way  to  behave  as  a  citizen ;  in  what  way 
to  utilize  all  those  sources  of  happiness 
which  nature  supplies — how  to  use  all 
our  faculties  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
ourselves  and  others — ^how  to  live  com- 
pletely ?  And  this  being  the  great  thing 
iiecdful  for  us  to  learn,  is,  by  consequence, 
the  great  thing  which  education  has  to 
teach.  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living 
is  the  function  which  education  has  to  dis* 
charge;  and  the  only  rational  mode  of 
judgmg  of  any  educational  course  is,  to 
judge  in  what  degree  it  discharges  its 
function. 

This  test,  never  used  in  its  entirety,  but 
rarely  even  partially  used,  used  then  to  a 
very  small  extent,  and  in  a  vague,  half> 
conscious  way,  has  to  be  applied  con- 
sciously, methodically,  and  throughout  all 
cases.  It  behooves  us  to  set  before  our* 
selves,  and  ever  to  keep  clearly  in  view, 
complete  living  as  the  end  to  be  achieved; 
so  that  in  bringing  up  our  children  we 
may  choose  subjects  and  methods  of  in- 
struction with  deliberate  reference  to  this 
end.  Not  only  ought  we  to  cease  from 
the  mere  unthinking  adoption  of  the  our- 
rent  fashion  in  education,  which  has  no 
better  warrant  than  any  other  fiuhion; 
but  wo  must  also  rise  above  that  mde^ 
empirical  st^'le  of  judging  displayed  by 
those  more  intelligent  people  who  do  b^ 
stow  some  care  in  overseemff  the  cnltm- 
tion  of  their  children's  minds.  It  mnsi 
not  sufiice  simply  to  think  that  such  or 
such  information  will  be  nseftd  in  nltsr 
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life,  or  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  is  of 
more  practical  value  than  that;  out  we 
most  seek  out  some  process  of  estimating 
their  respective  values,  so  that  as  £ir  as 
possible  we  may  positively  know  which  are 
most  deserving  of  attention. 

Donbtless  the  task  is  difficult — ^perhaps 
never  to  be  more  than  approximately 
achieved.  But,  considering  the  vastness 
of  the  interests  at  stake,  its  difficulty  is  no 
reason  for  pusillanimously  passing  it  by; 
bat  rather  for  devoting  every  energy  to  its 
mastery.  And  if  we  only  proceed  sys- 
tematically, we  may  very  soon  get  at  re- 
sults of  no  small  moment. 

Our  first  step  must  obviously  be  to  class- 
ify, in  the  order  of  their  importance,  the 
leading  kinds  of  activity  which  constitute 
human  life.  They  may  be  naturally  ar- 
ranged into:  1.  Those  activities  which 
directly  administer  to  self-preservation ; 
2.  Those  activities  which,  by  securing 
the  necessaries  of  life,  indirectly  minister 
to  self-preservation ;  3.  Those  activities 
which  have  for  their  end  the  rearing  and 
discipline  of  oiTspring;  4.  Those  activi- 
ties which  are  involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  proper  social  and  political  relations ;  6. 
Those  miscellaneous  activities  which  make 
up  the  leisure  part  of  life,  devoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  tastes  and  feelings. 

That  these  stand  in  something  like  their 
true  order  of  subordination,  it  needs  no 
long  consideration  to  show.  The  actions 
and '.precautions  by  which,  from  moment 
to  moment,  we  secure  personal  safety, 
most  clearly  take  precedence  of  all  others. 
Could  there  be  a  man,  ignorant  as  an  in- 
fimt  of  all  surrounding  objects  and  move- 
ments,  or  how  to  guide  himself  among 
them,  he  would  pretty  certainly  lose  his 
life  the  first  time  he  went  into  the  street : 
notwithstanding  any  amount  of  learning 
he  might  have  on  other  matters.  And  as 
entire  ignorance  in  all  other  directions 
would  be  less  promptly  fatal  than  entire 
ignorance  in  this  direction,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  knowledge  immediately  con- 
ducive to  self-preservation  is  of  primary 
importance. 

That  next  after  direct  self-preservation 
comes  the  indirect  self-preservation  which 
consists  in  acquiring  the  means  of  living, 
none  will  question.  That  a  man's  indus- 
trial functions  must  be  considered  before 
faifl  parental  ones,  is  manifest}  from  the 
&ct  that,  speaking  generally,  the  dis- 
diarge  of  the  parental  functions  is  made 
potsihle  only  by  the  previous  discharge  of 


the  industrial  ones.  The  power  of  self- 
maintenance  necessarily  preceding  the 
power  of  maintaining  offspring,  it  follows 
that  knowledge  needful  for  self-mainte- 
nance has  stronger  claims  than  knowledge 
needful  for  fiimily  welfare — is  second  m 
value  to  none  save  knowledge  needful  for 
immediate  self-preservation. 

As  the  family  comes  before  the  State  in 
order  of  time — as  the  bringing  up  of  child- 
ren is  possible  before  the  State  exists,  or 
when  it  has  ceased  to  be,  whereas  the 
State  is  rendered  possible  only  by  the 
bringing  up  of  children ;  it  follows  that 
the  duties  of  the  parent  demand  closer 
attention  than  those  of  the>  citizen.  Or, 
to  use  a  further  argument  —  since  the 
goodness  of  a  society  ultimately  depends 
on  the  nature  of  its  citizens ;  and  since 
the  nature  of  its  citizens  is  more  modifia- 
ble by  early  training  than  by  any  thing 
else ;  we  must  conclude  that  the  welfare 
of  the  family  underlies  the  welfare  of  so- 
ciety. And  hence  knowledge  directly 
conducing  to  the  first,  must  take  prece- 
dence of  knowledge  directly  conducmg  to 
the  last. 

Those  various  forms  of  pleasurable 
occupation  which  fill  up  the  leisure  left 
by  graver  occupations  —  the  enjoyments 
of  music,  poetry,  painting,  etc. — ^manifest- 
ly imply  a  preexisting  society.  Not  only 
is  a  considerable  development  of  them 
impossible  without  a  long -established 
social  union ;  but  their  very  subject-matter 
consists  in  great  part  of  social  sentiments 
and  sympathies.  Not  only  does  society 
supply  the  conditions  to  their  growth ; 
but  also  the  ideas  and  sentiments  they 
express.  And,  consequently,  that  part  of 
human  conduct  which  constitutes  good 
citizenship  is  of  more  moment  than  that 
which  goes  out  in  accomplishments  or  ex- 
ercise of  the  tastes;  and,  in  education, 
preparation  for  the  one  must  rank  before 
preparation  for  the  other. 

Such  then,  we  repeat,  is  something  like 
the  rational  order  of  subordination :  That 
education  which  prepares  for  direct  self- 
preservation  ;  that  which  prepares  for  in- 
direct self-preservation ;  that  which  pre- 
pares for  parenthood;  that  which  pre- 
pares for  citizenship;  that  which  prepares 
for  the  miscellaneous  refinements  of  life. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  divi- 
sions are  definitely  separable.  We  do 
not  deny  that  they  are  intricately  entan- 
gled with  each  other  in  such  way  that 
there  can  be  no  training  for  any  that  is 
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not  in  some  measure  a  tndning  for  all. 
Nor  do  WB  question  that  of  each  division 
there  are  portions  more  important  than 
certain  portions  of  the  preceding  divi- 
sions :  that,  for  instance,  a  man  of  much 
skill  in  business,  but  little  other  faculty, 
may  fall  further  below  the  standard  of 
complete  living  than  one  of  but  moderate 
power  of  acquiring  money  but  great  judg- 
ment as  a  parent ;  of  that  exhaustive  in- 
formation bearing  on  right  social  action, 
joined  with  entire  want  of  general  culture 
m  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  is  less  de- 
sirable than  a  more  moderate  share  of  the 
one  joined  with  some  of  the  other.  But, 
after  making  all  qualifications,  there  still 
remain  these  broadly  marked  divisions ; 
and  it  still  continues  substantially  true 
that  these  divisions  subordinate  one  an- 
other in  the  foregoing  order,  because  the 
corresponding  divisions  of  life  make  one 
another  possible  in  that  order. 

Of  course  the  ideal  of  education  is  — 
complete  preparation  in  all  these  divi- 
sions. But  failing  this  ideal,  as  in  our 
phase  of  civilization  every  one  must  do 
more  or  less,  the  aim  should  be  to  main- 
tain a  due  proportion  between  the  de- 
grees of  preparation  in  each.  Not  ex- 
haustive cultivation  in  any  one,  supremely 
important  though  it  may  be — ^not  even  an 
exclusive  attention  to  the  two,  three,  or 
four  divisions  of  greatest  importance  ;  but 
an  attention  to  all  —  greatest  where  the 
value  is  greatest,  less  where  the  value  is 
less,  least  where  the  value  is  least.  For 
the  average  man  (not  to  forget  the  cases 
in  which  peculiar  aptitude  for  some  one 
department  of  knowledge  rightly  makes 
that  one  the  bread-winning  occupation) — 
for  the  average  man,  we  say,  the  desider- 
atum is  a  training  that  approaches  nearest 
to  perfection  in  the  things  which  most 
subserve  complete  living,  and  falls  more 
and  more  below  perfection  in  the  things 
that  have  more  and  more  remote  bearings 
on  complete  living. 

In  regulating  education  by  this  stand- 
ard, there  are  some  general  considenu 
tions  that  should  be  ever  present  to  us. 
The  worth  of  any  kind  of  culture,  as  aid- 
ing complete  living,  may  be  either  neces- 
sary or  more  or  less  contingent.  There 
is  knowledge  of  intrinsic  value ;  knowledge 
of  quasi-intrinsic  value  ;  and  knowledge  of 
conventional  value.  Such  facts  as  that 
sensations  of  numbness  and  tingling  com- 
monly precede  paralysis,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  water  to  a  body  moving  through ' 


it  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velooity,  that 
chlorine  is  a  disinfectant — these,  and  the 
truths  of  Science  in  general,  are  of  iotrin- 
sic  value :  they  will  bear  on  human  con- 
duct ten  thousand  years  henoe  as  they  do 
now.  The  extra  knowledge  of  our  own 
laugua^e,  which  is  given  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin  and  Greek,  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  value  that  is  qaasi- 
intrinsic :  it  must  exist  for  us  and  fi>r 
other  races  whose  languages  owe  much  to 
these  sources ;  but  will  last  only  as  long 
as  our  languages  last.  While  that  kind 
of  information  which,  in  our  schools,  usurps 
the  name  History — the  mere  tissue  of 
names,  and  dates,  and  dead  unmeaning 
events — has  a  conventional  value  only :  it 
has  not  the  remotest  bearing  upon  any  of 
our  actions ;  and  is  of  use  only  for  the 
avoidance  of  those  unpleasant  criticisms 
which  current  opinion  passes  upon  its 
absence.  Of  course,  as  those  facts  which 
concern  all  mankind  throughout  all  time 
must  be  held  of  greater  moment  than 
those  which  conceiTi  only  a  portion  of 
them  during  a  limited  era,  and  of  fiur 
greater  moment  than  those  which  concern 
only  a  portion  of  them  during  the  contin- 
uance of  a  fashion ;  it  follows  that  in  a 
rational  estimate,  knowledge  of  intrinsic 
worth  must,  other  things  equal,  take  pre- 
cedence of  knowledge  that  is  of  qnari- 
intrinsic  or  conventional  worth. 

One  further  preliminary.  Acquirement 
of  every  kind  has  two  values  —  value  as 
hnoiokdge  and  value  as  discipline.  Be- 
sides its  use  for  guidance  in  conduct,  the 
acquisition  of  eacli  order  of  &cts  has  sAw 
its  use  as  mental  exercise ;  and  its  efieots 
as  a  preparative  for  complete  livine  hare 
to  be  considered  under  both  these  neadSi 

These,  then,  are  the  general  ideas  with 
which  we  must  set  out  ifi  discussing  a 
curriculum :  Life  as  divided  into  several 
kinds  of  activity  of  successively  decreasing 
importance ;  the  worth  of  each  order  « 
fiicts  as  regulating  these  several  kinds  of 
activity,  intrinsically,  quasi-intrinncally, 
and  conventionally ;  and  their  regfulative 
influences  estimated  both  as  knowledge 
and  discipline. 

Happily  that  all-important  part  of  edtt- 
cation  which  goes  to  secure  direct  seK 
preservation,  is  in  great  part  alreadr 
provided  for.  Too  momentous  to  be  lau 
to  our  blundering.  Nature  takes  it  iode 
her  own  hands.  While  yet  in  its  nonA 
arms,  the  infant,  by  hiding  its  fiuse  aad 
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orying  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  shows 
the  dawning  instinct  to  attain  safety  by 
flyin?  from  that  which  is  unknown  and 
may  De  dangerous ;  and  when  it  can  walk, 
the  teiTor  it  manifests  if  an  unfamiliar  dog 
eomes  near,  or  the  screams  with  which  it 
runs  to  its  mother  after  any  startling  sight 
or  sound,  shows  this  instinct  further  de- 
veloped. Moreover,  knowledge  subserv- 
ing direct  self-preservation  is  that  which 
it  is  chiefly  busied  in  acquiring  from  hour 
to  hour.  How  to  balance  its  body ;  how 
to  control  its  movements  so  as  to  avoid 
collisions;  what  objects  are  hard,  and 
will  hurt  if  struck;  what  objects  are 
heavy,  and  injure  if  they  fall  on  the  limbs ; 
which  things  will  bear  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  which  not ;  the  pains  inflicted 
by  fire,  by  missiles,  by  sharp  instruments 
— these,  and  various  other  pieces  of  infor- 
mation needful  for  the  avoidance  of  death 
or  accident,  if  is  ever  learning.  And 
when,  a  few  yeare  later,  the  energies  go 
out  in  running,  climbing,  and  jumping,  in 
games  of  strength  and  games  of  skill,  we 
see  in  all  these  actions  by  which  the  mus- 
cles are  developed,  the  perceptions  sharp- 
ened, and  the  judgment  quickened,  a 
preparation  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the 
body  among  surrounding  objects  and 
movements ;  and  for  meeting  those 
greater  dangers  that  occasionally  occur 
in  the  lives  of  all.  Being  thus,  as  we  say, 
80  well  cared  for  by  Nature,  this  fundar 
mental  education  needs  comparatively 
little  care  from  us.  What  wo  are  chiefly 
called  upon  to  see,  is,  that  there  shall  be 
free  scope  for  gaining  this  experience, 
and  receiving  this  discipline  —  that  there 
shall  be  no  such  thwarting  of  Nature  as 
that  by  which  stupid  school-mistresses 
commonly  prevent  the  girls  in  their 
^diarge  from  the  spontaneous  physical 
activities  they  would  indulge  in ;  and  so 
render  them  comparatively  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  in  circumstances 
of  periL 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  all  that 
is  comprehended  in  the  education  that 
prepares  for  direct  self-preservation.  Be- 
sides guarding  the  body  against  mechani- 
cal damage  or  destruction,  it  has  to  be 
guarded  agdnst  injury  from  other  causes 
—  against  the  disease  and  death  that  fol- 
low breaches  of  physiologic  law.  For 
complete  living  it  is  necessary,  not  only 
that  sadden  annihilations  of  life  shall  be 
warded  off ;  but  also  that  there  shall  be 
ewaped  the  incapacities  and  the  slow  an- 


nihilation which  unwise  habits  entail.  As, 
without  health  and  energy,  the  industrial, 
the  parental,  the  social,  and  all  other  ac- 
tivities beccnne  more  or  less  impossible ; 
it  is  clear  that  this  secondary  kind  of 
direct  self-preservation  is  only  less  impor- 
tant than  the  primary  kind;  and  that 
knowledge  tending  to  secure  it  should 
rank  very  high. 

It  is  true  that  here,  too,  guidance  is  in 
some  measure  ready  supplied.  By  our 
various  physical  sensations  and  desires. 
Nature  has  insured  a  tolerable  conformity 
to  the  chief  requirements.  Fortunately 
for  us,  want  of  food,  great  heat,  extreme 
cold,  produce  promptings  too  peremptory 
to  be  disregarded.  And  would  men  ha- 
bitually obey  these  and  all  like  prompt- 
ings when  less  strong,  comparatively  few 
evils  would  arise.  If  fatigue  of  body  or 
brain  were  in  every  case  followed  by  de- 
sistance ;  if  the  oppression  produced  by  a 
close  atmosphere  always  led  to  ventila- 
tion ;  if  there  were  no  eating  without 
hunger,  or  drinking  without  thirst ;  then 
would  the  system  be  but  seldom  out  of 
working  order.  But  so  profound  an  ig- 
norance is  there  of  the  laws  of  life,  that 
men  do  not  even  know  that  their  sensa- 
tions are  their  natural  guides,  and  (when 
not  rendered  morbid  by  long-continued 
disobedience^  their  trustworthy  guides. 
Nay,  not  only  are  they  mostly  ignorant 
of  this  truth,  but  they  actually  deny  it 
when  propounded  to  them.  Judging 
from  various  prevalent  ascetic  doctrines, 
the  current  belief  would  seem  to  be  that 
our  sensations  exist  not  for  our  guidance, 
but  for  our  misguidance ;  and  imould  be 
thwarted  as  much  as  possible.  So  that 
though,  to  speak  teleologically.  Nature 
has  provided  efficient  safeguards,  to 
health,  lack  of  knowledge  makes  them  in 
a  great  measure  useless. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  importance  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  physiology  as  a  means  to  complete 
living,  let  him  look  around  and  see  how 
many  men  and  women  he  can  find  in  mid- 
dle or  later  life  who  are  thoroughly  weU. 
Occasionally  only  do  we  meet  with  an  ex- 
ample of  vigorous  health  continued  to  old 
age ;  hourly  do  we  meet  with  examples  of 
acute  disorder,  chronic  ailment,  general 
debility,  premature  decrepitude.  Scarcely 
is  there  one  to  whom  you  put  the  ques- 
tion, who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  life, 
brought  upon  himself  illnesses  which  a 
I  little  knowledge  would  have  saved  Urn 
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from.  Here  is  a  case  of  heart  disease  con- 
sequent on  a  rheuinatio  fever  that  followed 
reckless  exposure.  There  is  a  case  of  eyes 
spoiled  for  life  by  over-study.  Yesterday 
the  account  was  of  one  whose  long-endu- 
ring lameness  was  brought  on  by  con- 
tinuing)  spite  of  the  pain,  to  use  a  knee 
after  it  had  been  slightly  injured.  And 
to-day  we  are  told  of  another  who  has  had 
to  lie  by  for  years,  because  he  did  not 
know  that  the  palpitation  he  suffered  from 
resulted  from  over-taxed  brain.  Now  we 
hear  of  an  irremediable  injury  that  follow- 
ed some  silly  feat  of  strengtii ;  and,  again, 
of  a  constitution  that  has  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  excessive  work  need- 
lessly undertaken.  While  on  all  sides  we 
see  the  perpetual  minor  ailments  which 
accompany  feebleness.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  actual  pain,  the  weariness,  the  gloom, 
the  waste  of  time  and  money  thus  entailed, 
only  consider  how  greatly  ill-health  hin- 
ders the  discharge  of  all  duties  —  makes 
business  often  impossible,  and  always  more 
difficult ;  produces  an  irritability  fatal  to 
the  right  management  of  children ;  puts 
the  functions  of  citizenship  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  makes  amusement  a  bore.  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  physical  sins — partly  our 
forefathers'  and  partly  our  own — which  pro- 
duce this  ill-health,  deduct  more  from  com- 
plete living  than  any  thijig  else  ?  and  to  a 
great  extent  make  life  a  failure  and  a  bur- 
den instead  of  abenefaetion  and  a  pleasure  ? 
To  all  which  add  the  fact,  that  life,  be- 
sides being  thus  immensely  deteriorated, 
is  also  cut  short.  It  is  not  true,  as  we  com- 
monly suppose,  that  a  disorder  or  disease 
from  which  we  liave  recovered  leaves  us 
as  before.  No  disturbance  of  the  normal 
course  of  the  functions  can  pass  away  and 
leave  things  exactly  as  they  were.  In  all 
c-ases  a  permanent  damage  is  done  —  not 
immediately  appreciable,  it  may  be,  but 
still  there ;  and  along  with  other  such 
items  which  Nature  in  her  strict  account- 
keephig  never  drops,  will  tell  against  us  to 
the  Mievitable  shortennig  of  our  days. 
Through  the  accumulation  of  small  injuries 
it  is  that  constitutions  are  commonly  un- 
dermined, and  break  down  long  before 
their  time.  And  if  we  call  to  mind  how 
far  the  average  duration  of  life  falls  below 
the  possible  duration,  we  see  how  immense 
is  the  loss.  When,  to  the  numerous  par- 
tial deductions  which  bad  health  entails, 
wo  add  this  great  final  deduction,  it  re- 
sults that  ordinarily  more  than  one  half  of 
life  IB  thrown  away. 


Hence,  knowledge  which  subBerves  di- 
rect self-preservation  by  proventing  this 
loss  of  health,  is  of  primary  importance. 
We  do  not  contend  that  poBsessdon  of  Baoh 
knowledge  would  by  any  means  whollj 
remedy  the  evil.  For  it  is  clear  that  in 
our  present  phase  of  civilization  men's  ne- 
cessities often  compel  them  to  tran^reei. 
And  it  is  further  clear  that,  even  in  the 
absence  of  such  compulsion,  their  inclina* 
tions  would  frequently  lead  them,  spite  of 
their  knowledge,  to  sacrifice  future  good 
to  present  gratification.  But  we  do  coi^ 
tend  that  the  right  knowledge  impressed 
in  the  right  way  would  effect  much ;  and 
we  further  contend  that  as  the  laws  of 
health  must  be  recognized  before  they  can 
be  fully  conformed  to,  the  imparting  of 
such  knowledge  must  precede  a  more  ra> 
tional  living — come  when  that  may.  We 
infer  that  as  vigorous  health  and  its  ao- 
companyuig  high  spirits  are  larger  ele- 
ments of  happiness  than  any  other  tbinss 
whatever,  the  teaching  how  to  msuntaui 
them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment 
to  no  other  whatever.  And  therefore  we 
assert  that  such  a  course  of  physiologr  as 
is  needful  for  the  comprehension  of  its 
general  truths,  and  their  bearings  on  daily 
conduct,  is  an  all-essential  part  of  a  ra- 
tional education. 

Strange  that  the  assertion  should  need 
makhig!  Stranger  still  that  it  shonid 
need  defending !  Yet  arc  there  not  a  few 
by  whom  such  a  proposition  will  be  re- 
ceived with  something  approaching  to  de- 
rision. Men  who  would  blush  if  oanght 
saying  Iphigcnia  instead  of  Iphigenia,  or 
would  resent  as  an  insult  any  imputation 
of  ignorance  respecting  the  fabled  labors 
of  a  fabled  demi-god,  show  not  the  sligbt- 
est  shame  in  confessing  that  they  do  not 
know  where  the  Eustachian  tubes  arei 
what  are  the  actions  of  the  spinal  chord, 
what  is  the  normal  rate  of  pulsation,  or 
how  the  lungs  are  inflated.  While  amdoos 
that  their  sons  should  be  well  up  in  the 
superstitions  of  two  thousand  years  ago* 
they  care  not  that  they  should  be  tanglit 
any  thing  about  the  structure  and  fiuny 
tions  of  their  own  bodies — na^,  woold 
even  disapprove  such  instruction.  So 
overwhelming  is  the  influence  of  estabUsb- 
ed  routine  I  So  terribly  in  our  edaoatico 
does  the  ornamental  override  the  osefid ! 

We  need  not  insist  on  the  value  of  tlial 
knowledge  which  aids  in  direct  selfproasg 
vation  by  facilitating  the  gaining  of  a  lfan> 
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lihood.  This  is  admitted  by  all ;  and,  in- 
deed, by  the  mass  is  perhaps  too  exclu- 
sively regarded  as  the  end  of  education. 
But  while  every  one  is  ready  to  indorse 
the  abstract  proposition  that  instruction 
fitting  youths  for  the  business  of  life  is  of 
high  importance,  or  even  to  consider  it  of 
supreme  importance  ;  yet  scarcely  any  in- 
quire what  instruction  will  so  fit  them.  It 
is  true  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic are  taught  with  an  intelligent  apprecia- 
tion of  their  uses ;  but  when  we  have  said 
this  we  have  said  nearly  all.  While  the 
great  bulk  of  what  else  is  acquired  has  no 
bearing  on  the  industrial  activities,  an  im- 
mensity of  information  that  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  industrial  activities  is  en- 
tirely passed  over. 

For,  leaving  out  only  some  very  small 
classes,  what  are  all  men  employed  in  ? 
They  are  employed  in  the  production,  pre- 
paration, and  distribution  of  commodities. 
And  on  what  does  efficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction, preparation,  and  distribution  of 
commodities  depend  ?  It  depends  on  the 
use  of  methods  fitted  to  the  respective 
natures  of  these  commodities ;  it  depends 
on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  their  physi- 
cal, chemical,  or  vital  properties,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  that  is,  it  depends  on 
Science.  This  order  of  knowledge,  which 
is  in  great  part  ignored  in  our  school 
courses,  is  the  order  of  knowledge  under- 
lying the  right  perfonnance  of  all  those 
processes  by  which  civilized  life  is  made 
possible.  Undeniable  as  is  this  truth,  and 
thrust  upon  us  as  it  is  at  every  turn,  there 
seems  to  be  no  living  consciousness  of  it ; 
its  very  familiarity  makes  it  unregarded. 
To  give  due  weight  to  our  argument,  we 
must,  therefore,  realize  this  truth  to  the 
reader  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  facts. 

For  all  the  higher  arts  of  construction, 
some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  is 
indispensable.  The  village  carpenter,  who, 
lacking  rational  instruction,  lays  out  his 
work  by  empirical  rules  learnt  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship, equally  with  the  builder  of  a 
Britannia  Bridge,  makes  hourly  reference 
to  the  laws  of  quantitive  relations.  The 
surveyor  on  whose  survey  the  land  is  pur- 
chased ;  the  architect  in  designing  a  man- 
non  to  be  built  on  it ;  the  builder  in  pre- 
paring his  estimates ;  his  foreman  in  laying 
out  the  foundations ;  the  masons  in  cutting 
the  stones ;  and  the  various  artisans  who 
pat  up  the  fittings ;  are  all  guided  by  geo- 
metrical truths.  Railway  making  is  regu- 
lated from  beginning  to  end  by  mathema- 


tics :  alike  in  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
sections ;  in  staking  out  the  line ;  in  the 
mensuration  of  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments ;  in  the  designing,  estimating,  and 
building  of  bridges,  culverts,  viaducts, 
tunnels,  stations.  And  similarly  with  the 
harbors,  docks,  piers,  and  various  engi- 
neering and  architectural  works  that 
fringe  the  coasts  and  overspread  the  face 
of  the  country ;  as  well  as  the  mines  that 
run  underneath  it.  Out  of  geometry,  too, 
as  applied  to  astronomy,  the  art  of  navi- 
gation has  grown  ;  and  so,  by  this  science, 
has  been  made  possible  that  enormous 
foreign  commerce  which  supports  a  large 
part  of  our  population,  and  supplies  us 
with  many  necessaries  and  most  of  our 
luxuries.  And  nowadays  even  the  farm- 
er, for  the  correct  laying  out  of  his  drains, 
has  recourse  to  the  level — that  is,  to  geo- 
metrical principles.  When  from  those 
divisions  of  mathematics  which  deal  with 
space  and  number^  some  small  smattering 
of  which  is  given  in  schools,  we  turn  to 
that  other  division  which  deals  with  force^ 
of  which  even  a  smattering  is  scarcely 
ever  given,  we  meet  with  another  large 
class  of  activities  which  this  science  pro- 
sides  over.  On  the  application  of  rational 
mechanics  depends  the  success  of  nearly 
all  modern  manufacture.  The  properties 
of  the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  etc.,  are 
involved  in  every  machine — every  ma- 
chine is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem ; 
and  to  machinery  in  these  times  we  owe 
nearly  all  production.  Trace  the  history 
of  the  breakfast-roll.  The  soil  out  of 
which  it  came  was  drained  with  machine 
made  tiles ;  the  surface  was  turned  over 
by  a  machine  ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  a 
machine ;  the  wheat  was  reaped,  thrashed, 
and  winnowed  by  machines ;  by  machin- 
ery it  was  ground  and  bolted ;  and  had 
the  flour  been  sent  to  Gosport,  it  might 
have  been  made  into  biscuits  by  a  ma- 
chine. Look  round  the  room  in  which 
jrou  sit.  If  modem,  probably  the  bricks 
m  its  walls  were  machine-made  ;  by  ma- 
chinery the  flooring  was  sawn  and  planed, 
the  mantel-shelf  sawn  and  polished,  the 
paper-hangings  made  and  printed ;  the 
veneer  on  the  table,  the  turned  legs  of 
the  chairs,  the  carpet,  the  curtains,  are 
all  products  of  machinery.  And  your 
clothing— plain,  figured,  or  printed — is  it 
not  wholly  woven,  nay  perhaps  even 
sewed,  by  machineiy  ?  And  the  volume 
you  are  reading — are  not  its  leaves  fabri- 
cated by  one  machine  and  covered  with 
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these  words  by  another  ?  Add  to  which 
that  for  the  means  of  distribution  over 
botli  land  and  sea,  we  &vc  similarly  in- 
debted. And  then  let  it  be  remembered 
tljiat  according  as  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics are  well  or  ill  used  to  these  ends, 
comes  success  or  failure  —  individual  and 
national.  The  engineer  who  misapplies 
his  formulae  for  the  strength  of  materials, 
builds  a  bridge  that  breaks  down.  The 
manufacturer  whose  apparatus  is  badly 
devised  can  not  compete  with  another 
whose  apparatus  wastes  less  in  friction 
and  inertia.  The  ship-builder  adhering 
to  the  old  model,  is  outsailed  by  one  who 
builds  on  the  mechanically-justified  wave- 
line  principle.  And  as  the  ability  of  a 
nation  to  hold  its  own  against  other  na- 
tions depends  on  the  skilled  activity  of  its 
units,  wo  see  that  on  such  knowledge 
may  turn  the  national  fate.  Judge  then 
the  worth  of  mathematics. 

Pass  next  to  physics.  Joined  with  ma- 
thematics, it  has  given  us  the  steam-en- 
gine, which  does  the  work  of  millions  of 
laborers.  That  section  of  physics  which 
deals  with  the  laws  of  heat,  has  taught  us 
how  to  economize  fuel  in  our  various  in- 
dustries ;  how  to  increase  the  produce  of 
our  smelting  furnaces  by  substituting  the 
hot  for  the  cold  blast ;  how  to  ventilate 
our  mines ;  how  to  prevent  explosions  by 
using  the  safety-lamp  ;  and,  through  the 
thermometer,  how  to  regulate  innamei"ar 
bio  processes.  That  di\'ision  which  has 
the  phenomena  of  light  for  its  subject, 
gives  eyes  to  the  old  and  the  myopic ; 
aids  through  the  microscope  in  detecting 
diseases  and  adulterations ;  and  by  im- 
proved lighthouses  prevents  shipwrecks. 
Kesearches  in  electricity  and  magnetism 
have  saved  incalculable  life  and  property 
by  the  compass ;  have  subserved  sundry 
arts  by  the  electrotype ;  and  now,  in  the 
telegraph,  have  supplied  us  with  the 
agency  by  which  for  ^the  future  all  mer- 
cantile transactions  will  be  regulated, 
political  intercourse  carried  on,  and  per- 
haps national  quarrels  often  avoided. 
While  in  the  details  of  indoor  life,  from 
the  improved  kitchen-range  up  to  the  ste- 
reoscope on  the  drawing-room  table,  the 
applications  of  advanced  physics  underlie 
our  comforts  and  gratifications. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  bearings  of 
chemistry  on  those  activities  by  which  men 
obUun  the  means  of  living.  The  bleacher, 
the  dyer,  the  calico-printer,  are  severally 
occupied  in  processes  that  are  well  or  ill 


done  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  ood- 
form  to  chemical  laws.  The  economieal 
reduction  from  their  ores  of  copper,  tiii| 
zinc,  lead,  silver,  iron,  are  in  a  great  meir 
sure  questions  of  chemistry.  Sagar-refin- 
ing,  gas-making,  soap-boilmg,  ganpowder 
manu£icture  are  operations  all  partly  che- 
mical ;  as  are  also  those  by  which  are  pro- 
duced glass  and  porcelain.  Whether  the 
distiller's  wort  stops  at  the  alcoholic  fiu^ 
mentation  or  passes  into  the  aoetooa,  is  a 
chemical  question  on  which  han^  his  pro- 
fit or  loss;  and  the  brewer,  if  hisbuBinea 
is  sufiiciently  large,  finds  it  pay  to  keep  a 
chemist  on  his  premises.  Glance  throiq|li 
a  work  on  technology,  and  it  becomes  st 
once  apparent  that  there  is  now  scarody 
any  process  in  the  arts  or  mannfiustnrss 
over  some  part  of  which  chemistry  does 
not  preside.  And  then,  lastly,  we  come  to 
the  lact  that  in  these  times,  agriculture,  to 
be  profitably  earned  on,  must  have  like 
guidance.  The  analysis  of  manures  and 
soils ;  their  adaptations  to  each  other ;  the 
use  of  gypsum  or  other  substance  for  fiip 
ing  ammonia;  the  utilization  of  copio- 
lites ;  the  production  of  artificial  manures 
— all  these  are  boons  of  chemistry  whieh 
it  behoves  the  farmer  to  acquaint  himsdf 
with.  He  it  in  the  lucifer  match,  or  in 
disinfected  sewage,  or  in  photographs — ia 
bread  made  without  fermentation,  or  pe^ 
fumes  extracted  from  refuse,  we  mar  pei^ 
ccive  that  chemistry  afiects  all  oar  indn^ 
tries;  and  that,  by  consequence,  know> 
ledge  of  it  concerns  every  one  who  IS 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  our 
industries. 

And  then  the  science  of  life — Uiologr: 
does  not  this,  too,  bear  fundamentally 
upon  these  processes  of  indirect  eelf-pi^  ' 
servation  ?  With  what  we  ordinarily  eiB 
manufactures,  it  has,  indeed,  little  con- 
nection ;  but  with  the  all-essential  manar 
facture  —  that  of  food — it  is  inseparaUj 
connected.  As  agriculture  must  oonfiMrm 
its  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  life,  it  follows  necessarilj 
that  the  science  of  tliese  phenomena  is  the 
rational  basis  of  agriculture.  Various 
biological  tiiiths  have  indeed  been  empiiv 
cally  established  and  acted  upon  by  fium^ 
ers  while  yet  there  has  been  no  ooneep 
tion  of  them  as  science :  such  as  thatpaiv 
ticular  manures  are  suited  to  partieolsr 
plants ;  that  crops  of  certain  kmds  nait 
the  soU  for  other  crops ;  that  horses  est 
not  do  good  work  on  poor  food;  thil 
such  and  such  diseases  of  cattle  and  shesf 
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are  caused  by  such  and  such  conditions. 
These,  and  the  every -day  knowledge 
which  the  agriculturist  gains  by  experi- 
ence respecting  the  right  management  of 
plants  and  animals,  constitute  his  stock  of 
oiological  &ct8 ;  on  the  largeness  of  which 

freatly  depends  his  success.  And  as  these 
iological  fiicts,  scanty,  indefinite^  rudi- 
mentary, though  they  are,  aid  him  so 
essentially ;  judge  what  must  be  the  value 
to  him  of  such  facts  when  they  become 
positive,  definite,  and  exhaustive.  Indeed, 
even  now  we  may  see  the  benefits  that 
rational  biology  is  conferring  on  him.  The 
truth  that  the  production  of  animal  heat 
implies  waste  of  substance,  and  that, 
therefore,  preventuig  loss  of  heat  prevents 
the  need  for  extra  food  —  a  purely  theo- 
retical conclusion — now  guides  the  fatten- 
ing of  cattle :  it  is  found  that  by  keeping 
cattle  warm,  fodder  is  saved.  Similarly 
with  respect  to  variety  of  food.  The  ex- 
periments of  physiologists  have  shown  that 
not  only  is  change  of  diet  beneficial,  but 
that  digestion  is  fiicilitated  by  a  mixture 
of  ingredients  in  each  meal:  both  which 
truths  are  now  influencing  cattle-feeding. 
The  discoveiy  that  a  disorder  known  as 
*'the  staggers,"  of  which  many  thousands 
of  sheep  have  died  annually,  is  caused  by 
an  entozoon  which  presses  on  the  brain  ; 
and  that  if  the  creature  is  extracted 
through  the  softened  place  in  the  skull 
which  marks  its  position,  the  sheep  usually 
recovers,  is  another  debt  which  agricul- 
ture owes  to  biology.  When  we  obser^'-e 
the  marked  contrast  between  our  farming 
and  farming  on  the  Continent,  and  re- 
member that  this  contrast  is  mainly  due 
to  the  far  greater  influence  science  has 
had  upon  farming  here  than  there ;  and 
when  we  sec  how,  daily,  competition  is 
making  the  adoption  of  scientific  methods 
more  general  and  necessary ;  we  shall 
rightly  infer  that  very  soon,  agricultural 
success  in  England  will  be  impossible 
without  a  competent  knowledge  oi  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology. 

Yet  one  more  science  have  we  to  note 
as  bearing  directly  on  industrial  success 
— ^the  Science  of  Society.  Without  know- 
ing it  men  who  daily  look  at  the  state  of 
the  money-market,  glance  over  prices 
current,  discuss  the  probable  crops  of 
com,  cotton,  sugar,  wool,  silk,  weigh  the 
chances  of  war,  and  from  all  those  data 
decide  on  their  mercantile  operations  are 
students  of  social  science :  empirical  and 
blundering  students  it  may  be  ;  but  still 


students  who  gain  the  prizes  or  are  pluck- 
ed of  their  profits,  according  as  they  do 
or  do  not  reach  the  right  conclusion.  Not 
only  the  manufacturer  and  the  merchant 
must  guide  their  transactions  by  calcula- 
tions of  supply  and  demand,  based  on  nu- 
merous facts  and  tacitly  recognizing  sun- 
dry general  principles  of  social  action  ; 
but  even  the  retailer  must  do  the  like : 
his  prosperity  very  greatly  depending 
upon  the  correctness  of  his  judgments  re^ 
specting  the  future  wholesale  prices  and 
the  ^ture  rates  of  consumption.  Mani- 
festly, all  who  take  part  in  the  entangled 
commercial  activities  of  a  community  are 
vitally  interested  in  understanding  the 
laws  according  to  which  those  activities 
vary. 

Thus,  to  all  such  as  are  occupied  in  the 
production,  exchange,  or  distribution  of 
commodities,  acquaintance  with  science  in 
some  of  its  departments,  is  of  fundamental 
impoitance.  Whoever  is  immediately  or 
remotely  implicated  in  any  form  of  indus- 
try (and  few  are  not)  has  a  direct  interest 
in  understanding  something  of  the  mathe- 
matical, physical,  and  chemical  properties 
of  things ;  perhaps,  also,  has  a  direct  inte- 
rest in  biology ;  and  certainly  has  in  socio- 
logy. Whether  he  does  or  does  not  suc- 
ceed well  in  that  indirect  sel^preservation 
which  we  call  getting  a  good  livelihood, 
depends  in  a  great  degree  on  his  know- 
ledge of  one  or  more  of  these  sciences  : 
not,  it  may  be,  a  rational  knowledge ;  but 
still  a  knowledge,  though  empirical.  For 
what  we  call  learning  a  business,  really 
implies  learning  the  science  involved  in  it ; 
though  not  perhaps  under  the  name  of 
science.  And  hence  a  grounding  in  sci- 
ence is  of  great  importance,  both  because 
it  prepares  for  all  this,  and  because  ra- 
tional knowledge  has  an  immense  superi- 
ority over  empirical  knowledge.  More- 
over, not  only  is  it  that  scientific  culture 
is  requisite  for  each,  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  how  and  the  why  of  the  things 
and  processes  with  which  ne  is  concerned 
as  maker  or  distributor ;  but  it  is  often  of 
much  moment  that  he  should  understand 
the  how  and  the  why  of  various  other 
things  and  processes.  In  this  age  of 
joint-stock  undertakings,  nearly  every  man 
above  the  laborer  is  interested  as  capital- 
ist in  some  other  occupation  than  his  own ; 
and,  as  thus  interested,  his  profit  or  loss 
often  depends  on  his  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  this  other  occupation. 
Here  is  a  mine,  in  the  sinking  of  which 
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many  shareholders  ruined  themselves  from 
not  knowing  that  a  certain  fossil  belonged 
to  the  old  red  sandstone,  below  which  no 
coal  is  found.  Not  many  years  ago, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  lost  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  scheme  for  collecting  the 
alcohol  that  distills  from  bread  in  baking: 
all  which  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
subscribers,  had  they  known  that  less  than 
a  hundredth  part  by  weight  of  the  flour  is 
changed  in  fermentation.  Numerous  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  construct 
electric-magnetic  engines,  in  the  hope  of 
superseding  steam ;  but  had  those  who 
supplied  the  money,  understood  the  gene- 
ral law  of  the  correlation  and  equivalence 
offerees,  they  might  have  had  better  bal- 
ances at  their  bankers.  Daily  are  men 
induced  to  aid  in  carrying  out  inventions 
which  a  mere  tyro  in  science  could  show 
to  be  ill  tile.  Scarcely  a  locality  but  has 
its  histories  of  fortunes  thrown  away  over 
some  impossible  project. 

And  if  already  the  loss  from  want  of 
science  is  so  frequent  and  so  great,  still 
greater  and  more  frequent  will  it  be  to 
those  who  hereafter  lacK  science.  Just  as 
fast  as  productive  processes  become  more 
scientific,  which  competition  will  inevita- 
bly make  them  do ;  and  just  as  fast  as 
joint-stock  undertakings  spread,  which 
they  certainly  will ;  so  fast  will  scientific 
knowledge  grow  necessary  to  every  one. 

That  which  our  school-courses  leave 
almost  entirely  out,  we  thus  find  to  be 
that  wl)ich  most  nearly  concerns  the  busi- 
ness of  life.  All  our  industries  would 
cease,  were  it  not  for  that  information 
which  men  begin  to  acquire  as  they  best 
may  afler  their  education  is  said  to  be  fin- 
ished. And  were  it  not  for  this  informa- 
tion, that  has  been  from  age  to  age  accu- 
mulated and  spread  by  unoflicial  means, 
these  industries  would  never  have  existed. 
Had  there  been  no  teaching  but  such  as 
is  given  in  our  public  schools,  England 
would  now  be  what  it  was  in  feudal  times. 
That  increasing  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  phenomena  which  has  through 
successive  ages  enabled  us  to  subjugate 
Nature  to  our  needs,  and  in  these  days 
gives  the  common  laborer  comforts  which 
a  few  centuries  ago  kings  could  not  pur- 
chase, is  scarcely  in  any  degree  owed  to 
the  appointed  means  of  instructing  our 
youth.  The  vital  knowledge  —  that  by 
which  we  liave  grown  as  a  nation  to  what 
we  are,  and  which  now  underlies  our 
whole  existence,  is  a  knowledge  that  has 


got  itself  taught  in  nooks  and  oomeni; 
while  the  ordained  agencies  for  teachiiw 
have  been  mumbling  little  else  Imt  dead 
formulas. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  {^^eat  divi- 
sion of  human  activities  —  a  division  fiw 
which  no  preparation  whatever  is  madet 
If  by  some  strange  chance  not  a  vestige 
of  us  descended  to  the  remote  iiitiire, 
save  a  pile  of  our  school-books  or  some 
college  examination  papers,  we  may  im- 
agine how  puzzled  an  antiquary  of  the 
period  would  be  on  finding  in  them  no 
indication  that  the  learners  were  ever 
likely  to  be  parents.  '^This  must  have 
been  the  curriculum  for  their  celibates," 
we  may  fancy  him  concluding.  **I  pw^ 
ceive  here  an  elaborate  preparation  ftr 
many  things :  especially  for  reading  the 
books  of  extinct  nations  and  of  coSxistii^ 
nations,  (from  which  indeed  it  seems  dear 
that  these  people  had  very  little  worth 
reading  in  their  own  tongue ;)  bat  I  find 
no  reference  whatever  to  the  bringing  up 
of  children.  They  could  not  have  been 
so  absurd  as  to  omit  all  training^  for  thii 
gravest  of  responsibilities.  Evidently 
then,  this  was  the  school  coarse  of  one  <n 
their  monastic  orders." 

Seriously,  is  it  not  an  astonishing^  fiMtt^ 
that  though  on  the  treatment  of  offifprins 
depend  their  lives  or  deaths,  and  theff 
moral  welfare  or  ruin ;  yet  not  one  woid 
of  instruction  on  the  treatment  of  of&priog 
is  ever  given  to  those  who  will  hereafter 
be  parents  ?  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the 
fate  of  a  new  generation  should  be  left  to 
the  chances  of  unreasoning  custom,  im- 
pulse, fancy^oined  with  the  saggestiont 
of  ignorant  nurses  and  the  prejadioed 
counsel  of  grandmothers  ?  If  a  merchant 
commenced  business  \\dthout  any  know- 
ledge of  arithmetic  and  book-keepinff,  we 
should  exclaim  at  his  folly,  and  look  fon 
disastrous  consequences.  Or  if,  before 
studying  anatomy,  a  man  set  up  as  sum- 
cal  operator,  we  should  wonder  at  ms 
audacity  and  pity  his  patients.  But  that 
parents  should  begin  the  difficult  tads  of 
rearing  children  without  ever  haviBff 
given  a  thought  to  the  principles — ^physi- 
cal, moral,  or  intellectual  —  which  ought 
to  guide  them,  excites  neither  surprise  at 
the  actors  nor  pity  for  their  victims. 

To  tens  of  thousands  that  are  kilM, 
add  hundreds  of  thousands  that  survive 
with  feeble  constitutions,  and  milBoos 
that  grow  up  with  constitutions  not  ao 
strong  as  they  should  be ;  and  yon  wfll 
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have  some  idea  of  the  curse  inflicted  on 
their  offspring  by  parents  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  life.  Do  but  consider  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  regimen  to  which  children 
are  subject  is  hourly  telling  upon  them  to 
their  life-long  injury  or  benefit ;  and  that 
there  are  twenty  ways  of  going  wrong  to 
one  way  of  going  right ;  and  you  will  get 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  mischief  that 
is  almost  every  where  inflicted  by  the 
thoughtless,  haphazard  system  in  common 
use.  Is  it  decided  that  a  boy  shall  be 
clothed  in  some  flimsy  shoii;  dress,  and 
be  allowed  to  go  playing  about  with  limbs 
reddened  by  cold  ?  The  decision  will  tell 
on  his  whole  future  existence  —  either  in 
illnesses,  or  in  stunted  growth,  or  in  de- 
ficient energy;  or  in  a  maturity  less 
vigorous  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
ooDsequent  hindrances  to  success  and 
happiness.  Are  children  doomed  to  a 
monotonous  dietary,  or  a  dietary  that  is 
deficient  in  nutritiveness  ?  Their  ultimate 
physical  power  and  their  efficiency  as 
men  and  women,  will  inevitably  be  more 
or  less  diminished  by  it.  Are  they  for- 
bidden vociferous  play,  or  (being  too  ill- 
clothed  to  bear  exposure)  are  they  kept 
in-doors  in  cold  weather  ?  They  are  cer- 
tain to  fall  below  that  measure  of  health 
and  strength  to  which  they  would  else 
have  attained.  When  sons  and  daughters 
jprow  up  sickly  and  feeble,  parents  com- 
monly regard  the  event  as  a  misfortune — 
as  a  visitation  of  Providence.  Thinking 
after  the  prevalent  chaotic  fashion,  they 
assume  that  these  evils  come  without 
causes;  or  that  the  causes  are  superaa- 
tural.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  In  some 
cases  the  causes  are  doubtless  inherited  ; 
but  in  most  cases  foolish  regulations  are 
the  causes.  Very  generally,  parents 
themselves  arc  responsible  for  all  this 
pain,  this  debility,  this  depression,  this 
misery.  They  have  undertaken  to  con- 
trol the  lives  of  their  offispnng  from  hour 
to  hour ;  with  cruel  carelessness  they 
have  neglected  to  learn  any  thing  about 
these  vital  processes  which  they  are  un- 
ceasingly affecting  by  their  commands  and 
prohibitions;  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  physiologic  laws,  they  have  been 
year  by  year  undermming  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  children ;  and  have  so 
infiicted  disease  and  premature  death, 
not  only  on  them  but  on  their  de- 
scendants. 

Equally  great  are  the  ignorance  and 
the  consequent  injury,  when  we  tun^  from 


physical  training  to  moral  training.  Con- 
sider the  young  mother  and  her  nursery 
legislation.  But  a  few  years  ago  she  was 
at  school,  where  her  memory  was 
crammed  with  words,  and  names,  and 
dates,  and  her  reflective  faculties  scarcely 
in  the  slightest  degree  exercised — where 
not  one  idea  was  given  her  respecting  the 
methods  of  deahng  with  the  opening 
mind  of  childhood  ;  and  "where  her  disci- 
pline did  not  in  the  least  fit  her  for  think- 
mg  out  methods  of  her  own.  The  inter- 
vening years  have  been  passed  in  practic- 
ing music,  in  fancy-work,  in  novel-reading, 
and  in  party-going:  no  thought  having 
yet  been  given  to  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties of  maternity ;  and  scarcely  any  of 
that  solid  intellectual  culture  obtained 
which  would  be  some  preparation  for 
such  responsibilities.  And  now  see  her 
with  an  unfolding  human  character  com- 
mitted to  her  charge — see  her  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  phenomena  with  which 
she  has  to  deal,  undertaking  to  do  that 
which  can  be  done  but  imperfectly,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  profoundest  know- 
ledge. She  knows  nothing  about  the 
nature  of  the  emotions,  their  order  of 
evolution,  their  functions,  or  where  use 
ends  and  abuse  begins.  She  is  under  the 
impression  that  some  of  the  feelings  are 
wholly  bad,  which  is  not  true  of  any  one 
of  them  ;  and  that  others  are  good,  how- 
ever far  they  may  be  carried,  which  is 
also  not  true  of  any  one  of  them.  And 
then,  ignorant  as  she  is  of  that  with  which 
she  has  to  deal,  she  is  equally  ignorant  of 
the  effects  that  will  be  produced  on  it  by 
this  or  that  treatment.  What  can  be 
more  inevitable  than  the  disastrous  results 
we  see  hourly  arising  ?  Lacking  know- 
ledge of  mental  phenomena,  with  their 
causes  and  consequences,  her  interference 
is  frequently  more  mischievous  than  abso- 
lute passivity  would  have  been.  Tliis 
and  that  kind  of  action,  which  are  quite 
normal  and  beneficial,  she  perpetually 
thwarts;  and  so  diminishes  the  child's 
happiness  and  profit,  injures  its  temper 
and  her  own,  and  produces  estrangement. 
Deeds  which  she  thinks  it  desirable  to 
encourage,  she  gets  performed  by  threats 
and  bribes,  or  by  exciting  a  desire  for 
applause :  considering  little  what  the  in- 
ward motive  may  be,  so  long  as  the  out- 
ward conduct  conforms:  and  thus  culti- 
vating hypocrisy,  and  fear,  and  selfishness, 
in  place  of  good  feeling.  While  insisting 
on  truthfulness,  she  constantly  sets  an 
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example  of  untruth,  by  threatening  pen- 
alties which  she  does  not  inflict.  VVnile 
inculcating  self-contro],  she  hourly  visits 
on  her  little  ones  angry  scoldings  for  acts 
that  do  not  call  for  them.  She  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  that  in  the  nursery,  as 
in  the  world,  that  alone  is  the  truly  salu- 
tary discipline  which  visits  on  all  conduct, 
good  and  bad,  the  natural  consequences 
—  the  consequences,  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful, which  in  the  nature  of  things  such 
conduct  tends  to  bring.  Being  thus  with- 
out theoretic  guidance,  and  quite  incapa- 
ble of  guiding  herself  by  tracing  the 
mental  processes  going  on  in  her  children, 
her  rule  is  impulsive,  inconsistent,  mis- 
chievous, often  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  would  indeed  be  generally  ruinous, 
were  it  not  that  the  overwhelming  ten- 
dency of  the  growing  mind  to  assume  the 
moral  type  of  the  race,  usually  subordi- 
nates all  minor  influences. 

And  then  the  culture  of  the  intellect  — 
is  not  this,  too,  mismanaged  in  a  similar 
manner  ?  Grant  that  the  phenomena  of 
intelligence  conform  to  laws ;  grant  that 
the  evolution  of  intelligence  in  a  child 
also  conforms  to  laws ;  and  it  follows  in- 
evitably that  education  can  be  rightly 
guided  only  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
laws.  To  suppose  that  you  can  properly 
regulate  this  process  of  forming  and  accu- 
mulating ideas,  without  undei*standing 
the  nature  of  the  process,  is  absurd. 
How  widely,  then,  must  teaching  as  it  is, 
differ  from  teaching  as  it  should  be; 
when  hardly  any  parents,  and  but  f(}\v 
teacliei*s,  know  any  thing  about  psycholo- 
gy. As  might  be  expected,  the  system  is 
grievously  at  fault,  alike  in  matter  and  in 
manner.  While  the  right  class  of  facts  is 
withheld,  the  wrong  class  is  forcibly  ad- 
ministered in  the  wrong  way  and  in  the 
wrong  order.  With  that  common  limited 
idea  of  education  which  confines  it  to 
knowledge  gained  from  books,  parents 
thrust  primers  into  the  hands  of  their 
little  ones  years  too  soon,  to  their  great 
injury.  Not  recognizing  the  truth  that 
the  function  of  books  is  supplementary  — 
that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  know- 
ledge when  direct  means  fail — a  means  of 
seeing  through  other  men  what  you  can 
not  see  for  yourself;  they  are  eai?er  to 
give  second-hand  facts  in  place  o?  first- 
hand fac/ts.  Not  perceiving  the  enormous 
value  of  that  spontaneous  education  which 
goes  on  in  early  years  —  not  perceiving 
that  a  child's  restless  observation,  instead 


of  being  ignored  or  checked,  should  bo 
be  diligently  administered  to,  and  made 
as  accurate  and  complete  as  possible; 
they  insist  on  occnpymg  its  eyes  and 
thoughts  with  things  that  are,  for  the 
time  being,  incomprehensible  and  repuff- 
nant.  Possessed  by  a  superstitioB  woiim 
worships  the  symbols  oi  knowledge  in- 
stead of  the  knowledge  itself  they  do  not 
see  that  only  when  his  acquaintoDoe  with 
the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household, 
the  streets,  and  the  fields,  is  becoming 
tolerably  exhaustive — only  then  shonld  a 
child  be  introduced  to  the  new  soaroes  of- 
information  which  books  supply :  and  iiua^ 
not  only  because  immediate  cognition  is 
of  far  greater  value  than  mediate  oogid- 
Uon;  but  also,  because  the  words  con- 
tained in  books  can  be  rightly  interpreted 
into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the  ante- 
cedent experience  of  things.  Observe 
next,  that  this  formal  instruction,  £ir  toe 
soon  commenced,  is  carried  on  with  bat 
little  reference  to  the  laws  of  mental  de- 
velopment. Intellectual  progress  is  of 
necessity  irom  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract. But  regardless  of  this,  higfalT 
abstract  subjects,  such  as  grammar,  whidi 
should  come  quite  late,  are  begun  qnite 
early.  Political  geography,  dead  and 
uninteresting  to  a  child,  and  which  shoold 
be  an  appendage  of  sociological  studies,  ii 
commenced  betimes ;  while  physical  geo- 
graphy, comprehensible  and  comparatiTn- 
ly  attractive  to  a  child,  is  in  a  great  part- 
passed  over.  Nearly  every  subject  dealt 
with  is  arranged  hi  abnormal  oraer :  defi- 
nitions, and  rules,  and  principles  being  pot 
first,  instead  of  being  disclosed,  as  they 
are  in  the  order  of  nature,  through  the 
study  of  cases.  And  then,  pervading  the 
whole,  is  the  vicious  system  of  rote  learn- 
ing —  a  system  of  sacrificing  the  spirit  to 
the  letter.  See  the  results.  What  with 
perceptions  imnaturally  dulled  by  eariy 
th waiting,  and  a  coerced  attention  to 
books  —  what  ^vith  the  mental  confnaon 
produced  by  teaching  subjects  before  thej 
can  be  understood,  and  in  each  of  them 
giving  generalizations  before  the  fiusta  of 
which  these  are  the  generalizations — ^what 
with  making  the  pupil  a  mere  pasave  re- 
cipient of  others'  ideas,  and  not  in  the 
least  leading  him  to  be  an  active  inquirer 
or  self  instructor  —  and  what  with  taxing 
the  faculties  to  excess;  there  are  very 
few  minds  that  become  as  efficient  as  tfaej 
might  be.  Examinations  being  onbe 
passed,  books  are  laid  addo;  the  greater: 
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part  of  wbat  has  been  acquired,  being  un- 
organized, 80on  drops  out  of  recollection ; 
what  remains  is  mostly  inert  —  the  art  of 
applying  knowledge  not  having  been  cul- 
tivated; and  there  is  but  little  power 
either  of  accurate  obsei^vation  or  inde- 
pendent thinking.  To  all  which  add,  that 
while  much  of  the  information  gained  is 
of  relatively  small  value,  an  immense  mass 
of  infonnation  of  transcendent  value  is 
entirely  passed  over. 

Thus  we  find  the  facts  to  be  such  as 
iiU|]^t  have  been  inferred  a  priori.  The 
training  of  children — physical,  moral,  and 
inteilectoal — is  dreadfully  defective.  And 
in  great  measure  it  is  so,  because  parents 
are  devoid  of  that  knowledge  by  which 
this  training  can  alone  be  rightly  guided. 
What  is  to  be  expected  when  one  of  the 
most  intricate  of  problems  is  undertaken 
by  those  who  have  given  scarcely  athought 
to  the  principles  on  which  its  solution  de- 
pends? For  shoe-making  or  house-build- 
rog,  for  the  management  of  a  ship  or  a 
locomotive  engine,  a  long  apprenticeship  is 
needful.  Is  it,  then,  that  the  unfolding  of 
a  human  being  in  body  and  mind,  is  so 
oomparatively  simple  a  process,  that  anv 
one  may  superintend  and  regulate  it  with 
no  preparation  whatever  ?  If  not — if  the 
process  is  with  one  exception  more  com- 
plex than  any  in  Nature,  and  the  task  of 
administering  to  it  one  of  surpassing  diffi- 
culty; is  it  not  madness  to  make  no  provi- 
sion for  such  a  task  ?  Better  sacrifice 
aooomplishments  than  omit  this  all-essen- 
tial instruction.  When  a  father,  acting  on 
fiilae  dogmas  adopted  without  examina- 
tion, has  alienated  his  sons,  driven  them 
into  rebellion  by  his  harsh  treatment, 
mined  them,  and  made  himself  miserable ; 
he  might  reflect  that  the  study  of  Etholo- 
gy would  have  been  worth  pursuing,  even 
at  the  cost  of  knowing  nothing  about 
.^Ischylus.  When  a  mother  is  mourning 
over  a  first-born  that  has  sunk  under  the 
sequelae  of  scarlet-fever — when  perhaps  a 
candid  medical  man  has  confirmed  her 
suspicion  that  her  child  would  have  recov- 
ered had  not  its  system  been  enfeebled  by 
over-study — when  she  is  prostrate  under 
the  pangs  of  combined  grief  and  remorse ; 
it  18  but  a  small  consolation  that  she  can 
read  Dante  in  the  original. 

Thus  we  see  that  for  regulating  the 
third  great  division  of  human  activities, 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  is  the  one 
thing  needful.  Some  acquaintance  with 
the  first  prindples  of  physiology  and  the 


elementary  truths  of  psychology  is  indis- 
pensablefor  the  right  bringing  up  of  child, 
ren.  We  doubt  not  that  this  assertion 
will  by  many  be  read  with  a  smile.  That 
parents  in  general  should  be  expected  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  subjects  so  ab- 
struse, will  seem  to  them  an  absurdity. 
And  if  we  proposed  that  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  should  bo. 
obtained  by  all  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
absurdity  would  indeed  be  glaring  enough. 
But  we  do  not.  General  principles  only, 
accompanied  by  such  detailed  illustrations 
as  may  be  needed  to  make  them  under- 
stood, would  suffice.  And  these  might 
be  readily  taught — if  not  rationally,  then 
dogmatically.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however, 
here  are  the  indisputable  facts :  that  the 
development  of  children  in  mind  and  body 
rigorously  obeys  certain  laws ;  that  unless 
these  laws  are  in  some  degree  conformed 
to  by  parents,  death  is  inevitable;  that 
unless  they  are  in  a  great  degree  con- 
formed to,  there  must  result  physical  and 
mental  defects ;  and  that  only  when  they 
are  completely  conformed  to,  can  a  per- 
fect maturity  be  reached.  Judge,  then, 
whether  all  who  may  one  day  be  parents, 
should  not  strive  with  some  anxiety  to 
learn  what  these  laws  are. 

From  the  parental  functions  let  us  pass 
now  to  the  functions  of  the  citizen.  We 
have  here  to  inquire  what  knowledge  best 
fits  a  man  for  the  discharge  of  these  func- 
tions. It  can  not  be  alleged,  as  in  the  last 
case,  that  the  need  for  knowledge  fitting 
him  for  these  functions  is  wholly  over- 
looked ;  for  our  school  courses  contain  cer- 
tain studies  which,  nominally  at  least,  bear 
upon  political  and  social  duties.  Of  these 
the  only  one  that  occupies  a  prominent 
place  is  History. 

But,  as  already  more  than  once  hinted, 
the  historic  information  commonly  given  is 
almost  valueless  for  purposes  of  guidance. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  facts  set  down  in  our 
school  histories,  and  very  few  even  of  those 
contained  in  the  more  elaborate  works 
written  for  adults,  give  any  clue  to  the 
right  principles  of  political  action.  The 
biographies  of  monarchs  (and  our  children 
conunonly  learn  little  else)  throw  scarcely 
any  light  upon  the  science  of  society. 
Familiarity  with  court  intrigues,  plots, 
usurpations,  or  the  like,  and  with  all  the 
personalities  accompanying  them,  aids 
very  little  in  elucidating  the  principles  on 
which  national  welfisire  depends.    We  read 
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of  some  squabble  for  power,  that  it  led  to 
a  pitched  battle ;  that  such  and  such 
were  the  names  ot  the  generals  and  their 
leading  subordinates ;  that  they  had  each 
so  many  thousand  infantry  and  cavalry, 
and  so  many  cannon ;  that  tiiey  arranged 
their  forces  in  this  and  that  order ;  that 
they  maneuvered,  attacked,  and  fell  back 
in  certain  ways ;  that  at  this  part  of  the 
day  such  disasters  were  sustained,  and  at 
that  such  advantages  gained ;  that  in  one 
particular  movement  some  leading  officer 
fell,  while  in  another  a  certain  regiment 
was  decimated ;  that  aflcr  all  the  chang- 
ing fortunes  of  the  fight,  the  victory  was 
gained  by  this  or  that  army  ;  and  that  so 
many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each 
side,  and  so  many  captured  by  the  con- 
querors. And,  now,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated details  which  make  up  the  narrative, 
say  which  it  is  that  helps  you  in  deciding 
on  your  conduct  as  a  citizen.  Supposing 
even  that  you  had  diligently  read,  not 
only  TJie  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,  but  accounts  of  all  other  battles 
that  history  mentions ;  how  much  more 
judicious  would  your  vote  be  at  the  next 
election  ?  "  But  these  are  facts — interest- 
ing facts,"  you  say.  Without  doubt  they 
are  facts,  (such,  at  least,  as  are  not  wholly 
or  partially  fictions ;)  and  to  many  they 
may  be  interesting  fiicts.  But  this  by  no 
means  implies  that  they  are  valuable. 
Factitious  or  morbid  opinion  oflen  gives 
seeming  value  to  thmgs  that  have  scarcely 
any.  A  tulipomaniac  will  not  part  with 
a  choice  bulb  for  its  weight  in  gold.  To 
another  man  an  ugly  piece  of  cracked  old 
china  seems  his  most  desirable  possession. 
And  there  are  those  who  give  high  prices 
for  the  relics  of  celebrated  murderers. 
Will  it  be  contended  that  these  tastes  are 
any  measures  of  value  in  the  things  that 
gratify  them  ?  If  not,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  liking  felt  for  certain 
classes  of  historical  facts  is  no  proof  of 
their  worth  ;  and  that  we  must  test  their 
worth  as  we  test  the  worth  of  other  facts, 
by  asking  to  what  uses  they  are  applicable. 
Were  some  one  to  tell  you  that  your  neigh- 
bor's cat  kittened  yesterday,  you  would 
say  the  information  was  worthless.  Fact 
though  it  might  be,  you  would  say  it  was 
an  utterly  useless  fact — a  fact  that  could 
in  no  way  influence  your  actions  in  life — a 
fact  that  would  not  help  you  in  learning 
how  to  live  completely.  Well,  apply  the 
same  test  to  the  great  mass  of  historical 
facts,  and  you  will  get  the  same  result. 


They  are  facts  from  which  no  conclauom 
can  be  drawn — unorganixaNe  fiusta ;  and 
therefore  facts  which  can  be  of  no  senrioe 
in  establishing  principles  of  conduct,  whidi 
is  the  chief  use  of  mcts.  Read  Uiem,  if 
you  like,  for  amusement ;  but  do  not  flat- 
ter yourself  they  are  instmctive. 

That  which  constitutes  History,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  in  great  part  omitted 
from  works  on  the  subject.  Only  of  hite 
years  have  historians  commenced  giving 
us,  in  any  considerable  quantity,  the  tmly 
valuable  information.  As  in  past  ages  the 
king  was  every  thin^  and  the  peopk 
nothing ;  so,  in  past  histories,  the  doinfls 
of  the  king  fill  the  entire  picture,  to  whidi 
the  national  life  forms  but  an  obscQTe 
background.  While  only  now,  when 
the  welfare  of  nations  rather  than  of 
rulers  is  becoming  the  dominant  idea,  are 
historians  beginning  to  occupy  themselTeB 
with  the  phenomena  of  social  progreaL 
That  which  it  really  concerns  ns  to  know, 
is  the  natural  history  of  society.  We 
want  all  facts  which  help  us  to  unaerstand 
how  a  nation  has  grown  and  organiied 
itself.  Among  these,  let  us  of  courae  haife 
an  account  of  its  government;  with  as 
little  as  may  be  of  gossip  about  the  men 
who  officered  it,  and  as  much  as  poaaible 
about  the  structure,  principles,  methods^ 
prejudices,  corruptions,  etc.,  which  it  ex- 
hibited :  and  let  this  account  not  only  in- 
clude the  nature  and  actions  of  the  centnl 
government,  but  also  those  of  local  ffOT- 
ernments,  down  to  the  minutest  Taniiie»> 
tions.  Let  us  of  course  also  have  a  paral- 
lel description  of  the  ecclesiastical  gorera- 
ment  —  its  organization,  its  con£ict,  ita 
power,  its  relations  to  the  State :  and  ao* 
companying  this,  the  ceremonial,  oreed| 
and  religious  ideas — ^not  only  those  nomi- 
nally believed,  but  those  really  believed 
and  acted  upon.  Let  us  at  the  same  time 
be  informed  of  the  control  exercised  bj 
class  over  class,  as  displayed  in  all  aocial 
observances  —  in  titles,  salutations,  ud 
forms  of  address.  Let  us  know,  too,  wkH 
were  all  the  other  customs  which  ren- 
lated  the  popular  life  out  of  doors  and  In- 
doors :  including  those  which  concern  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relationa  of 
parents  to  children.  The  8aperstitioo% 
also,  from  the  more  important  mytha 
down  to  the  charms  in  common  nta^ 
should  be  indicated.  Next  ahonld  ooOHl' 
a  delineation  of  the  industrial  ayateai'; 
showing  to  what  extent  the  divirioii  cf 
labor  was  carried ;  how  trades  were  rigli^ 
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lated,  whether  by  caste,  guilds,  or  other- 
wise ;  what  was  the  connection  between 
employers  and    employed ;    what    were 
the  agencies  for  distributing  commodities ; 
what  were  the  means  of  communication  ; 
whmt  was  the  circulating  medimn.    Ac- 
companying all  which  should  come  an  ac- 
oomit  of  the  industrial  arts  technically 
oonsidered :  stating  the  processes  in  use, 
and  the  quality  of  the  products.  Further, 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  nation  in 
its  various  grades  should  be  depicted  :  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  education,  but  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gress made  in  science,  and  the  prevailing 
manner  of  thinking.  The  degree  of  aesthe- 
tic  culture,  as  displayed  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting,  dress,  music,  poetry, 
and  fiction,   should  be   described.    Nor 
should  there  be  omitted  a  sketch  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  people — their  food,  their 
homes,  and  their  amusements.  And  lastly, 
to  connect  the  whole,  should  be  exhibited 
the   morals,  theoretical  and  practical,  of 
all  classes:    as  indicated  in  their  laws, 
habits,  proverbs,  deeds.    All  these  facts, 
given  with  as  much  brevity  as  consists 
with  clearness  and  accuracy,  should  be  so 
grouped  and  arranged  that  they  may  be 
comprehended  in   their    ensemble;    and 
thus  may  be  contemplated  as  mutually 
dependent  parts  of  one  great  whole.   The 
aim  should  be  ^o  to  present  them  that 
we  may  readily  trace  the  conaenMia  sub- 
sisting among  them;    with  the  view  of 
leamine  what  social  phenomena  coexist 
with  wSat   others.     And  then  the  corre- 
sponding delineations  of  succeeding  ages 
should  be  so  managed  as  to  show  us,  as 
clearly  as  may  be,  how  each  belief,  insti- 
tution,  custom,    and    arrangement    was 
modified ;  and  how  the  consensus  of  pre- 
ceding structures  and  functions  was  de- 
veloped into  the  consensus  of  succeeding 
onesL     Such  alone  is  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion respecting  past  times,  which  can  be 
of  service  to  the  citizen  for  the  regulation 
of  his  conduct.     The  only  history  that  is 
of  practical  value,  is  what  may  be  called 
Descriptive  Sociology.    And  tfie  highest 
ofiioe  which  the  historian  can  discharge, 
is  that  of  so  narrating  the  lives  of  nations, 
as  to  famish  materials  for  a  Comparative 
Sociology ;  and  for  the  subsequent  deter- 
mination of  the  ultimate  laws  to  which 
social  phenomena  conform. 

Bat  now  mark,  that  even  supposing  an 
adequate  stock  of  this  truly  valuable  his- 
torical knowledge  has  been  acquired,  it  is 
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of  comparatively  little  use  without  the 
kej^.    And  the  key  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Science.     Without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  general  truths  of  biology  and  psycho- 
logy, rational  interpretation  of  social  phe- 
nomena is  impossible.     Only  in  propor- 
tion as  men  obtain  a  certain  rude,  empiri- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  are  they 
enabled  to  understand  even  the  simplest 
facts  of  social  life :  as,  for  instance,  the 
relation   between    supply  and   demand. 
And  if  not    even  the  most  elementary 
truths  of  sociology  can  be  reached  until 
some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  how  men 
generally  think,  feel,  and  act  under  given 
circumstances;   then  it  is  manifest  that 
there  can  be  nothing  like  a  wide  compre- 
hension of   sociology,  unless  through  a 
competent  knowledge  of  man  in  all  his 
faculties,  bodily  and  mental.      Consider 
the  matter  in  the  abstract,  and  this  con- 
clusion is  self  evident.    Thus:  Society  is 
made  up  of  individuals;  all  that  is  done 
in  society  is  done  by  the  combined  actions 
of  individuals ;  and  therefore,  in  individu- 
al actions  only  can  be  found  the  solutions 
of  social  phenomena.    But  the  actions  of 
individuals  depend  on  the  laws  of  their 
natures ;  and  their  actions  can  not  be  un- 
derstood until  these  laws  are  understood. 
These  laws,  however,  when  reduced  to 
their  simplest  expression,  are  fi)und  to  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  body  and  mind  in 
general.      Hence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  biology  and  psychology  are  indispen- 
sable as  interpreters  of  sociology.     Or,  to 
state  the  conclusion  stUl   more  simply : 
All  social  phenomena  are  phenomena  of 
life — are  the  most  complex  manifestations 
of  life — are  ultimately  dependent  on  the 
laws  of  life  —  and  can  be  understood  only 
when    the  laws  of  life  are  understoodf. 
Thus,  then,  we  see  that  for  the  regulation 
of  this  fourth  division  of  human  activities, 
we  are,  as  before,  dependent  on  Science. 
Of  the  knowledge  commonly  imparted  in 
educational  courses,  very  little  is  of  any 
service  in  guiding  a  man  in  his  conduct 
as  a  citizen.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  his- 
tory he  reads  is  of  practical  value ;  and  of 
this  small  part  he  is  not  prepared  to  make- 
proper  use.    He  commonly  lacks  not  only 
the  materials  for,  but  the  very  conception 
of,  descriptive  sociology;    and   he  also 
lacks  that  knowledge  of  the  organic  sd- 
ences,  without  which    even  descriptive 
sociology  can  give  him  but  Kttle  a^. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  remaining 
11 
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division  of  hnman  life  which  includes  the 
relaxations,  pleasures,  and    amusements 
filling  leisure  hours.    After  considering 
what  training  best  fits  for  self-preserva- 
tion, for  the  obtainment  of  sustenance, 
for  the  discharge  of  parental  duties,  and 
for  the  regulation  of  social  and  political 
conduct ;  we  have  now  to  consider  what 
training  best  fits  for  the  miscellaneous 
ends  not  included  in  these — ^for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Nature,  of  Literature,  and  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  all  their  forms.    Postponing 
them  as  we  do  to  thin&^s  that  bear  more 
vitally  upon  human  weBare ;  and  bringing 
every  thing,  as  we  have,  to  the  tost  of 
actual  value  ;  it  will  perhaps  bo  inferred 
that  we  are  inclined  to  shght  these  less 
essential  things.      No    greater    mistake 
could  be  made,  however.     We  yield  to 
none  in  the  value  we  attach  to  aesthetic 
culture  and  its  pleasures.   Without  paint- 
ing,  sculpture,  music,  poetry,   and  the 
emotions  produced  by  natural  beauty  of 
every  kind,  life  would  lose  half  its  ch^m. 
So  far  from  thinking  that  the  training  and 
gratification  of  the  tastes  are  ununportant, 
we  believe  the  time  will  come  when  they 
will  occupy  a  much  larger  share  of  human 
life  than  now.  When  tlie  forces  of  Nature 
have  been  fully  conquered  to  man^s  use — 
when  the  means  of  production  have  been 
brought  to  perfection  —  when  labor  has 
been  economized  to  the  highest  degree — 
when  education  has  been  so  systematized 
that  a  preparation  for  the  more  essential 
activities  may  be  made  with  comparative 
rapidity — and  when,  consequently,  there 
is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time ;  then 
will  the  poetry,  both  of  Art  and  Nature, 
rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the  minds  of  all. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  aesthe- 
tic culture  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive 
to  human  happiness ;  and  another  thing  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  fundamental  requisite  to 
human  happiness.    However  important  it 
may  be,  it  must  yield  precedence  to  those 
kinds  of  culture  which  bear  more  directly 
upon  the  duties  of  life.    As  before  hinted, 
literature  and  the  fine  arts  are  made  pos- 
uble  by  those  activities  which  make  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  possible ;  and  mani- 
festly that  which  is  made  possible,  must 
be  postponed  to  that  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible.   A  florist  cultivates  a  plant  for  the 
sake  of  its  flower;  and  regards  the  roots 
and  leaves  as  of  value,  chiefly  because 
they  are  instrumental  in  proaucing  the 
flower.     But  while,  as  an  ultimate  pro- 
dnoti  the  flower  is  tlie  thing  to  which 


every  thing  else  is  subordinate ;  the  floriat 
very  well  knows  that  the  root  and  leares 
are  intrinsically  of  creator  importanoe; 
because  on  them  the  evolution  df  the 
flower  depends.  He  bestows  every  can 
in  rearing  a  healthy  plant ;  and  knowi  it 
would  be  folly  i^  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  flower,  he  were  to  negleot  the  plant 
Similarly  in  the  case  before  us.  .^:€tutee- 
ture,  sculpture,  painting,  musioi,  po^^^i 
etc.,  may  be  truly  called  the  effloreaoenoe 
of  civilized  life.  But  even  suppoang  them 
to  be  of  such  transcendent  worth  as  to 
subordinate  the  civilized  life  oat  of  which 
they  grow,  (which  can  hardly  be  asserted,) 
it  will  still  be  admitted  that  the  prodno- 
tion  of  a  healthy  civilized  life  must  be  the 
first  consideration ;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge conducing  to  this  must  ocoapy  the 
highest  place. 

And  here  we  see  most  distinctly  the 
vice  of  our  educational  system.    It  ne- 
glects the  plant  for  the  sake  of  the  flower. 
In  anxiety  for  elegance,  it  forgets  nih 
stance.^     While  it  gives  no  knowledge 
conducive  to  self-preservation — ^whik  of 
knowledge  that  facilitates  gaining  fiveB- 
hood  it  gives   but  the  rudiments,  nd 
leaves  the  greater  part  to  be  picked  «p 
any  how  in  after  life —  while  for  the  dis- 
charge of  parental  functions  it  makes  iNi 
the  slightest  provision— and  while  far  the 
duties  of  citizenship  it  prepares  by  impart- 
ing a  mass  of  facts,  most  of  which  an 
irrelevant,  and  the  rest  without  a  key; 
it  is  diligent  in  teaching  every  thingthst 
adds  to  refinement,  polish,  ecUuTutKih 
ever  fully  we  may  admit  that  eztoflfs 
acquaintance  with  modem  lanffnagesiia 
valuable  accomplishment,  which,throiM^ 
reading,  conversation,  and  travel,  aids  m 
giving  a  certain  finish,  it  by  no  mens 
follows  that  this  result  is  rightly  piv- 
chased  at  the  cost  of  that  vitally  lmpo^ 
tant  knowledge  sacrificed  to  it.    Sajgns- 
ing  it  true  that  classical  eduoation  ooi^ 
duces  to  elegance  and  correctness  dTs^k; 
it  can  not  be  said  that  elegance  and . 
rectness  of  style  are  comparable  ni 
portance'to  a  familiarity  with  the  _ 
dples  that  should  guide  the  rearii^  cf 
children.    Grant  that  the  taste  iiia|r:fcs 
greatly   improved   b^   readmg   aUi-lhs 
poetry  written  in  extmct  IsngnagssjL^yit 
it  18  not  to  be  inferred  that  sooh  auspfPt^ 
ment  of  taste  is  equivalent  in  yalna  tMB 
acquaintance  with  the   laws  of  htsltk 
Accomplishments,   tlie   fine   art%  htm 
iMreSj  and  all  these  things  wluioh»,ip4iS 
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Ay,  constitute  the  efflorescence  of  civil- 
zation,  should  be  wholly  subordinate  to 
iiat  knowledge  and  discipline  on  which 
avilization  rests.  As  they  occupy  the 
^eUure  part  oflife^  so  should  they  occupy 
^he  ieimiare  part  of  education. 

Recognising  thus  the  true  position  of 
esthetics,  and  holding  that  while  the  cul- 
tivation of  them  should  form  a  part  of 
location  from  its  commencement,  such 
sultivation  should  be  subsidiary ;  we  have 
now  to  inquire  what  knowledge  is  of  most 
Qge  to  this  end — what  knowledge  best  fits 
for  this  remaining  sphere  of  activity.  To 
this  question  the  answer  is  still  the  same 
IS  heretofore.  Unexpected  as  the  asser- 
tion may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  time,  that 
the  highest  Art  of  every  kind  is  based 
upon  Science — ^that  without  Science  there 
esok  be  neither  perfect  production  nor  full 
appreciation.  Science,  in  that  limited 
technical  acceptation  current  in  society, 
may  not  have  been  possessed  by  many 
artists  of  high  repute ;  but  acute  observ- 
ers as  they  have  been,  they  have  always 
possessed  a  stock  of  those  empirical  gen- 
eralizations which  constitute  science  in  its 
lowest  phase ;  and  they  have  habitually 
fidlen  fiir  below  perfection,  partly  because 
their  generalizations  were  comparatively 
few  and  inaccurate.  That  science  neces- 
sarily underlies  the  fine  arts,  becomes 
manifest,  d  priori^  when  we  remember 
that  art-products  are  all  more  or  less  re- 
presentative of  objective  or  subjective 
phenomena ;  that  they  can  be  true  only 
in  proportion  as  they  conform  to  the  laws 
of  these  phenomena;  and  that,  before 
they  can  thus  conform,  the  artist  must 
know  what  these  laws  are.  That  this  d 
priori  conclusion  tallies  with  experience 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Youths  preparing  for  the  practice  of 
sculpture,  have  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  bones  and  muscles  of  the  human 
frame  in  their  distribution,  attachments, 
and  movements.  This  is  a  portion  of 
sdenoe ;  uid  it  has  been  found  needful  to 
hnpart  it  for  the  prevention  of  those  many 
errors  which  sculptors  who  do  not  possess 
it,  oommit.  For  the  prevention  or  other 
mistakes,  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  prin- 
oiplea  is  requisite ;  and  such  knowledge 
not  being  usually  possessed,  grave  mecha- 
niod  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Take 
an  instance.  For  the  stsbilitv  of  a  figure 
it  is  needful  that  the  perpenoienbyr  &om 
the  center  of  gravity — ^^  the  line  of  direc- 
tum,"  «s  it  is  called — should  &11  within 


the  base  of  support ;  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  when  a  man  assumes  the  attitude 
known  as  '^  standing  at  ease,"  in  which 
one  leg  is  straightened  and  the  other 
relaxed,  the  line  of  direction  falls  within 
the  foot  of  the  straightened  leg.  But 
sculptors,  unfamiliar  with  the  theory  of 
equilibrium,  not  uncommonly  so  represent 
this  attitude,  that  the  line  of  direction 
falls  midway  between  the  feet.  Ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  momentum  leads  to  analo- 
gous errors :  as  witness  the  admired  Dis- 
cobolus, which,  as  it  is  posed,  must  inevit- 
ably fall  forward  the  moment  the  quoit  is 
delivered. 

In  painting,  the  necessity  for  scientific 
knowledge,  empirical  if  not  rational,  is 
still  more  conspicuous.     In  what  consists 
the  grotesqueness  of   Chinese   pictures, 
unless  in  their  utter  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  appearances  —  in  their  absurd  linear 
perspective,  and  their  want  of  aerial  per- 
spective ?    In  what  are  the  drawings  of  a 
child  so  faulty,  if  not  in  a  similar  absence 
of  truth  —  an  absence  arising,  in  great 
part,  from  ignorance  of  the  way  in  which 
the  aspects  of  things  vary  with  the  con- 
ditions?    Do  but  remember  the  books 
and  lectures  by  which  students  are  in- 
structed;   or  consider  the  criticisms  of 
Ruskin ;  or  look  at  the  doings  of  the  Pre- 
Raffaelitcs ;  and  you  will  see  that  progref?s 
in  painting  implies  increasing  knowledge 
of  how  effects  in  Nature  are  produced. 
The    most  diligent    observation,  if  not 
aided  by  science,  fails  to  presei*ve  from 
error.      Every  painter  will  indorse  the 
assertion   that  unless  it  is  known  what 
appearances  must  exist  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, they  often  will  not  be  per- 
ceived;  and  to  know  what  appearances 
must  exist,  is,  in  so  far,  to  understand  the 
science  of  appearances.     From  want  of 
science  Mr.  «J.  Lewis,  careful  painter  as  he 
is,  casts  the  shadow  of  a  lattice-window  in 
sharply-defined    lines    upon  an  opposite 
wall ;  which  he  would  not  have  done,  had 
he  been  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
the   penumbra.     From  want  of  science, 
Mr.  Rosetti,  catching  sight  of  a  peculiar 
iridescence  displayed  by  certain  hairy  sur- 
fiuses  under  particular  lights,  (an  iride- 
scence  caused    by   the   refraction,  and 
perhaps  in    part    by  the  dififraction,   of 
light  m  passmg  the  hairs,)  commits  the 
error  of  showing  this  iridescence  on  sur- 
&ces  and  in  portions  where  it  could  not 


To  say  that  music,  too,  has  need  of 
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scientific  aid  will  seem  still  more  surpris- 
ing. Yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  music  is 
but  an  idealization  of  the  natural  language 
of  emotion ;  and  that  consequently,  music 
must  be  good  or  bad  according  as  it  con- 
forms to  the  laws  of  this  natural  language. 
The  various  inflections  of  voice  which 
accompany  feelings  of  different  kinds  and 
intensities,  have  been  shown  to  be  the 
germs  out  of  which  music  is  developed. 
It  has  been  further  shown  that  these  in- 
flections and  cadences  are  not  accidental 
or  arbitrary;  but  that  they  are  deter- 
mined by  certain  general  principles  of 
vital  action ;  and  that  their  expressiveness 
depends  on  this.  Whence  it  follows  that 
musical  phrases,  and  the  melodies  built  of 
them,  can  be  effective  only  when  they  are 
in  harmony  with  these  general  principles. 
It  is  difticult  here  properly  to  illustrate 
this  position.  But  perhaps  it  will  suffice 
to  instance  the  swarms  of  worthless 
ballads  that  infest  drawing-rooms,  as  com- 
positions which  science  would  forbid. 
They  sin  against  science  by  setting  to 
music  ideas  that  are  not  emotional  enough 
to  prompt  musical  expression ;  and  they 
also  sin  against  science  by  using  musical 
phrases  that  have  no  natural  relation  to 
the  ideas  expressed:  even  where  these 
are  emotional.  They  are  bad  because 
they  are  untrue.  And  to  say  they  are 
untrue,  is  to  say  they  are  unscientitic. 

Even  in  poetry  the  same  thing  holds. 
Like  music,  poetry  has  its  root  in  those 
natural  modes  of  expression  which  accom- 
pany deep  feeling.     Its  rhythm,  its  strong 
and  numerous  metaphors,  its  hyperboles, 
its  violent  inversions,  are  simply  exaggera- 
tions of  the  traits  of  excited  speech.     To 
be  good,  therefore,  poetry  must  pay  re- 
spect to   those   laws  of  nervous   action 
which  excited  speech  obeys.     In  intensi- 
fying and  combining  the  traits  of  excited 
speech,  it  must  have  due  regard  to  pro- 
portion— must  not  use  its  appliances  with- 
out restriction ;  but,  where  the  ideas  are 
least   emotionid,  must  use  the  forms  of 
poetical  expression  sparingly;    must  use 
them  more  freely  as  the  emotion  rises; 
and  must  carry  them  all  to  their  greatest 
extent,  only  where  the  emotion  reaches  a 
climax.      The    entire    contravention    of 
these    principles    results  hi  bombast  or 
doggerel.      The  insufficient  respect  for 
them  is  seen  in  didactic  poetry.    And  it 
is  because  they  are  rarely  fully  obeyed, 
that  wo  have  so  much  poetry  that  is  in- 
artistic. 


Not  only  is  it  that  the  artist,  of  what- 
ever kind,  can  not  produce  a  truthful 
work  without  ho  understands  the  laws  of 
the  phenomena  he  represents ;  but  it  is 
that  he  must  also  understand  how  the 
minds  of  spectators  or  listeners  wHI  be 
affected  by  the  several  peculiarities  of  his 
work — a  question  in  psychology.  What 
impression  any  given  art-product  gener- 
ates, manifestly  depends  u|>on  the  mental 
natures  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented; 
and  as  all  mental  natures  have  certain 
general  principles  in  common,  there  must 
result  certain  coiTesponding  general 
principles  on  wi)ich  alone  art-produets 
can  be  successfully  framed.  These  gesk- 
oral  principles  can  not  bo  fully  understood 
and  applied,  unless  the  artist  sees  how 
they  follow  from  the  laws  of  mind.  To 
ask  whether  the  composition  of  a  pictore 
is  good,  is  really  to  ask  how  the  percep> 
tions  and  feelings  of  observers  will  be 
affected  by  it.  To  ask  whether  a  drama 
is  well  constructed,  is  to  ask  whether  its 
situations  are  so  arranged  as  duly  to  con- 
sult the  power  of  attention  of  an  audienoSi 
and  duly  to  avoid  overtaxing  any  one  olaai 
of  feelings.  Equally  in  arranging  the 
leading  divisions  of  a  poem  or  fiction,  and 
in  combining  the  words  of  a  sinele  sen- 
tence, the  goodness  of  the  effect  depends 
upon  the  skill  with  which  the  mental 
energies  and  susceptibilities  of  the  reader 
are  economized.  Every  artist  in  the 
course  of  his  education  and  after-life,  ac- 
cumulates a  stock  of  maxims  by  which  his 
practice  is  regulated.  Trace  such  maxims 
to  their  roots,  and  you  find  thev  inevitably 
lead  you  down  to  psychological  principles 
And  only  when  the  artist  rationally  under- 
stands these  psychologcal  principles,  and 
their  various  corollaries,  can  ho  work  in 
harmony  with  them. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
science  will  make  an  artist.  While  we 
contend  that  the  leading  laws  both  of  ob- 
jective :md  subjective  phenomena  most  be 
understood  by  him,  we  by  no  means  OOD- 
tend  that  knowledge  oi  such  laws  iriU 
serve  in  place  of  natural  perception.  Not 
only  the  poet,  but  also  the  artist  of  evciy 
tyi)e,  is  bom,  not  made.  What  we  asMTt 
is,  tliat  innate  faculty  alone  will  not  anf^ 
fice ;  but  must  have  the  aid  of  organiaad 
knowledge.  Intuition  will  do  much,  but 
it  will  not  do  all.  Only  when  Gtenina  la 
married  to  Science  can  the  highest  reanlla 
be  produced. 

As  we  have  above  asserted,  Sdenee  k 
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necessary  not  only  for  the  most  successful 
production,  but  also  for  the  full  apprecia- 
tion, of  the  fine  arts.  In  what  consists  the 
greater  ability  of  a  man  than  of  a  child  to 
perceive  the  beauties  of  a  picture ;  unless 
It  is  in  his  more  extended  knowledge  of 
those  truths  in  nature  or  life  which  the 
pictare  renders  ?  How  happens  the  cul- 
tivated gCDtleman  to  enjoy  a  fine  poem  so 
much  more  than  a  boor  does ;  if  it  is  not 
becaase  his  wider  acquaintance  with  ob- 
jects and  actions  enables  him  to  see  in  the 
poem  much  that  the  boor  can  not  see  ? 
And  i£|  as  is  here  so  obvious,  there  must 
be  some  familiarity  with  the  things  repre- 
sented, before  the  representation  can  be 
appreciated  ;  then  the  representation  can 
be  completely  appreciated,  only  in  propor- 
tion as  the  things  represented  are  com- 
pletely understood.  The  fact  is,  that 
every  additional  truth  which  a  work  of 
art  expresses,  gives  an  additional  pleasure 
to  the  percipient  mind — a  pleasure  that  is 
missed  by  those  ignorant  of  this  truth. 
The  more  realities  an  artist  embodies  in 
any  given  amount  of  work,  the  more  fa- 
culties does  he  appeal  to ;  the  more  nu- 
merous associated  ideas  does  he  suggest ; 
the  more  gratification  does  he  afford.  But 
to  receive  this  gratification  the  spectator, 
listener,  or  reader,  must  know  the  realities 
which  the  artist  has  indicated ;  and  to 
know  these  realities  is  to  know  so  much 
science. 

And  now  let  us  not  overlook  the  fur- 
ther great  fact,  that  not  only  does  science 
underlie  sculpture,  painting,  music,  poetry, 
but  that  science  is  itself  poetic.  The  cur- 
rent opinion  that  science  and  poetry  are 
opposed  is  a  delusion.  It  is  doubtless  true 
that  as  states  of  consciousness,  cognition 
and  emotion  tend  to  exclude  each  other. 
And  it  is  doubtless  also  true  that  an  ex- 
treme activity  of  the  reflective  powers 
tends  to  deaden  the  feelings ;  while  an 
extreme  activity  of  the  feelings  tends  to 
deaden  the  reflective  powers :  in  which 
sense,  indeed,  all  orders  of  activity  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  But  it  is  not 
true  that  the  facts  of  science  are  unpoeti- 
oal ;  or  that  the  cultivation  of  science  is 
necessarily  unfriendly  to  the  exercise  of 
imagination  or  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 
On  the  contrary,  science  opens  up  realms 
of  poetry  where  to  the'unscientific  all  is  a 
bbmk.  Those  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
searches constantly  show  us  that  they  re- 
alise not  less  vividly,  but  more  vividly, 
than  others,  the  poetry  of  their  subjects. 


Whoever  will  dip  into  Hugh  Miller's 
works  on  geology,  or  read  Mr.  Lewes's 
Seaside  Studies^  will  perceive  that  science 
excites  poetry  rather  than  extinguishes  it. 
And  whoever  will  contemplate  3ie  life  of 
Goethe  will  see  that  the  poet  and  the 
man  of  science  can  coiixist  in  equal  ac- 
tivity. Is  it  not,  indeed,  an  absurd  and 
almost  a  sacrilegious  belief  that  the  more 
a  man  studies  Nature  the  less  he  reveres 
it  ?  Think  you  that  a  drop  of  water, 
which  to  the  vulgar  eye  is  but  a  drop  of 
water,  loses  any  thing  in  the  eye  of  the 
physicist  who  knows  that  its  elements  are 
held  together  by  a  force  which,  if  sud- 
denly liberated,  would  produce  a  flash  of 
lightning  ?  Think  you  that  what  is  care- 
lessly looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated  as  a 
mere  snow-flake,  does  not  suggest  higher 
associations  to  one  who  has  seen  through 
a  microscope  the  wondrously  varied  and 
elegant  forms  of  snow-crystals  ?  Think 
you  that  the  rounded  rock  marked  with 
parallel  scratches  calls  up  as  much  poetry 
fn  an  iporant  mind  as  in  the  mina  of  i 
geologist,  who  knows  that  over  this  rock 
a  glacier  slid  a  million  years  ago  ?  The 
truth  is,  that  those  who  have  never  enter- 
ed upon  scientific  pursuits  know  not  a 
tithe  of  the  poetry  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Whoever  has  not  in  youth  col- 
lected plants  and  insects,  knows  not  half 
the  halo  of  interest  which  lanes  and 
hedge-rows  can  assume.  Whoever  has 
not  sought  for  fossils,  has  little  idea  o 
the  poetical  associations  that  surround  the 
places  where  imbedded  treasures  were 
found.  Whoever  at  the  sea-side  has  not 
had  a  microscope  and  aquarium,  has  yet 
to  learn  what  the  highest  pleasures  of  the 
sea-side  are.  Sad,  indeed,  is  it  to  see  how 
men  occupy  themselves  with  trivialities, 
and  are  indifferent  to  the  grandest  phe- 
nomena —  care  not  to  understand  the 
architecture  of  the  Heavens,  but  are 
deeply  interested  in  some  contemptible 
controversy  about  the  intrigues  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots !  —  are  learnedly  critical 
over  a  Greek  ode,  and  pass  by  without 
a  glance  that  grand  epic  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  strata  of  the 
Earth! 

We  find,  then,  that  even  for  this  re- 
maining division  of  human  activities, 
scientific  culture  is  the  proper  prepara- 
tion. We  find  that  SBSthetics  in  general 
are  necessarily  based  upon  scientific  prin- 
ciples ;  and  can  be  pursued  with  complete 
success  only  through    an    acquaintance 
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with  these  principles.  We  find  that  for 
the  criticism  and  due  appreciation  of 
works  of  art,  a  knowledge  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  things,  or  in  other  words,  a  know- 
ledge of  science,  is  requisite.  And  we 
not  only  find  that  science  is  the  handmaid 
to  all  foims  of  art  and  poetry,  but  that, 
rightly  regarded,  science  is  itself  poetic. 

Thus  far  our   question   has  been,  the 
worth  of  knowledge  of  this  or  that  kind 
for  purposes  of  guidance.    We  have  now 
to  judge  the  relative  values  of  difierent 
kinds  of  knowledge  for  ])urposes  of  dis- 
cipline.    This  division  of  our  subject  wo 
are   obliged   to   treat   with   comparative 
brevity ;  and  happily,  no  very  lengthen- 
ed treatment  of  it  is  needed.    Having 
found  what  is  best  for  the  one  end,  we 
have  by  implication  found  what  is  best 
for  the  other.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  acquirement  of  those  classes  of  facts 
which  are  most  useful  for  regulating  con- 
duct, involves  a  mental  exercise  best  fitted 
for  strengthening  the  fiiculties.    It  would 
be  utterly  contrary  to  the  beautiful  econ- 
omy of  Nature,  if  one  kind   of  culture 
were  needed  for  the  gaining  of  informa- 
tion and  another  kind  were  needed  as  a 
mental  gymnastic.  Every  where  through- 
out creation  we  find  faculties  developed 
through  the  performance  of  those  func- 
tions which  it  is  their  ofiice  to  perform ; 
not  through  the  performance  of  artificial 
exercises  devised  to  fit  them  for  these 
functions.    The  Red  Indian  acquires  the 
swiftness  and  agihty  which  makes  him  a 
successful  hunter,  by  the  actual  pursuit 
of  animals;   and   by  the    miscellaneous 
activities  of  his  life,  ho  gains  a  better  bal- 
ance of  physical  powers  than  gymnastics 
ever  give.    That  skill  in  tracking  enemies 
and  prey  which  he  has  reached  by  long 
practice,  implies  a  subtlety  of  perception 
far  exceeding  any  thing  produced  by  arti- 
ficial training.   And  similarly  throughout. 
Prom  the  Bushman,  whose  eye,  which 
being  habitually  employed  in  identifying 
distant  objects  that  are  to  be  pursued  or 
fled  from,  has  acquired  a  quite  telescopic 
range,  to  the    accountant  whose  daily 
practice  enables  him  to  add  up  several 
columns  of  figures  simultaneously,  we  find 
that  the  highest  power  of  a  faculty  results 
firom  the  ^M^harge  of  those  duties  which 
the  conditions  of  life  require  it  to  dis- 
charge.   And  we  may  be  certain,  d  priori^ 
that  the  same  law  holds  throughout  edu- 
Ofttion«    The  education  of  most  value  for 


guidance,  must  at  the  same  time  be  the 
education  of  most  value  for  disoiplme. 
Let  us  consider  the  evidence. 

One  advantage  claimed  for  that  dero- 
tion  to  language-learning  which  fbrma  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  ordinary  etirrh 
<nUumy  is,  that  the  memory  is  thereby 
strengthened.  And  it  is  apparently  m- 
sumed  that  this  is  an  advantage  peooSar 
to  the  study  of  words.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  the  sciences  afford  far  wider  fiddf 
for  the  exercise  of  memory.  It  is  no  dight 
task  to  remember  all  the  racts  ascertained 
respecting  our  solar  system ;  much  mors 
to  remember  all  that  is  known  concemiiig 
the  structure  of  Our  galaxy.  The  new 
compounds  which  chemistry  daily  ao* 
cumulates,  are  so  numerous  that  few,  saye 
professors,  know  the  names  of  them  all ; 
and  to  recollect  the  atomic  constitations 
and  affinities  of  all  these  compounds,  if 
scarcely  possible  without  making  chemist 
ry  the  occupation  of  life.  In  the  enormous 
mass  of  pnenomcna  presented  by  the 
et;rth's  crust,  and  in  the  still  more  enoi^ 
raous  mass  of  phenomena  presented  by  the 
fossils  it  contains,  there  is  matter  wfaioh 
it  takes  the  geological  student  years  of 
application  to  master.  In  each  leading 
division  of  physics  —  sound,  heat,  lighti 
electricity  —  the  facts  are  numerooi 
enough  to  alarm  any  one  proposing  to 
learn  them  all.  And  when  we  pass  to  the 
organic  sciences,  the  efibrt  of  memory 
required  becomes  still  greater.  In  human 
anatomy  alone,  the  quantity  of  detail  is  io 
great,  that  the  young  surgeon  has  com- 
monly to  get  it  up  h^ardozen  times  b^ 
fore  he  can  permanently  retain  it.  The 
number  of  species  of  plants  which  botan- 
ists distinguish,  amounts  to  some  820,000 ; 
while  thevaried  forms  of  animal  life  wiA 
which  the  zoologist  deals,  are  estimated 
at  some  two  millions.  So  vast  is  the  ais- 
cumulation  of  facts  which  men  of  scienee 
have  before  them,  that  only  by  diyidiBg 
and  subdividing  their  labors  can  Uwj 
deal  with  it.  To  a  complete  knowledge  oif 
his  own  division,  each  adds  but  a  genevd 
knowledge  of  the  rest.  Surely,  thei| 
science,  cultivated  even  to  a  very  mod«^ 
ate  extent,  afibrds  adequate  exercise  ibr 
memory.  To  say  the  verjr  least,  it  in- 
volves quite  as  good  a  traunng  for  tUi 
fiiculty  as  language  does. 

But  now  mark  that  while  for  the  tiltii 
ing  of  mere  memory,  science  is  as  gooi 
as,  if  not  better  than,  langna^ ;  it  has  ssi 
immense  superiority  in  the  kmd  of  m< 
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ry  it  cultivates.  In  the  acquirement  of  a 
langnage,  the  connections  of  ideas  to  be 
established  in  the  mind  correspond  to 
&ctB  that  are  in  a  great  measure  accident- 
al ;  whereas,  in  the  acquirement  of  science, 
the  connections  of  ideas  to  be  established 
in  the  mind  correspond  to  facts  that  are 
mostly  necessary.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
lations of  words  to  their  meaning  is  in  one 
sense  natural,  and  that  the  genesis  of  these 
relations  may  be  traced  back  a  certain  dis- 
tance ;  though  very  rarely  to  the  begin- 
ning, (to  which  let  us  add  the  remark  that 
the  laws  of  this  genesis  form  a  branch  of 
mental  science — ^the  science  of  philology.) 
Bat  since  it  will  not  be  contended  that  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages,  as  ordinarily 
carried  on,  these  natural  relations  between 
words  and  their  meanings  are  habitually 
traced,  and  the  laws  regulating  them  ex- 
plained ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are 
commonly  learned  as  fortuitous  relations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  relations  which 
science  presents  are  causal  relations ;  and, 
when  properly  taught,  are  understood  as 
such.  Instead  of  being  practically  acci- 
dental, the^  are  necessary ;  and  as  such, 
give  exercise  to  the  reasoning  faculties. 
While  language  familiarizes  with  non-ra- 
tional relations,  science  familarizes  with 
rational  relations.  While  the  one  exercises 
memory  only,  the  other  exercises  both 
memory  and  understanding. 

Observe  next  that  a  great  superiority  of 
science  over  language  as  a  moans  of  disci- 
pline, is,  that  it  cultivates  the  judgment. 
As,  in  a  lecture  on  mental  education  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  Professor 
Faraday  well  remarks,  the  most  common 
intellectual  &ultis  deficiency  of  judgment. 
He  contends  that "  society,  speaking  gene- 
rally, is  not  only  ignorant  as  respects  edu- 
cation of  the  judgment,  but  is  also  igno- 
rant of  its  ignorance."  And  the  cause  to 
which  he  ascribes  this  state  is  want  of  sci- 
entific culture.  The  truth  of  his  conclu- 
sion is  obvious.  Correct  judgment  with 
regard  to  all  surrounding  things,  events, 
and  consequences,  becomes  possible  onlv 
through  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
surrounding  phenomena  depend  on  each 
other.  No  extent  of  acquaintance  with 
the  meanings  of  words,  can  give  the  pow- 
er of  forming  correct  inferences  respecting 
causes  and  effects.  The  constant  habit  of 
drawing  conclusions  from  data,  and  then 
of  verifying  those  conclusions  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment,  can  alone  give  the 


power  of  jud^g  correctly.  And  that  it 
necessitates  uiis  habit  is  one  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  science. 

Not  only,  however,  for  intellectual  dis- 
cipline is  science  the  best;  but  also  for 
moral  discipline.  The  learning  of  lan- 
guages tends,  if  any  thing,  further  to  in- 
crease the  already  undue  respect  for 
authority.  Such  and  such  are  tne  mean- 
ings of  these  words,  says  the  teacher  or 
the  dictionary.  So  and  so  is  the  rule  in 
this  case,  says  the  grammar.  By  the  pupil 
these  dicta  are  received  as  unquestionable. 
His  constant  attitude  of  mind  is  that  of 
submission  to  dogmatic  teaching.  And  a 
necessary  result  is  a  tendency  to  accept 
without  inquiry  whatever  is  established. 
Quite  opposite  in  the  attitude  of  mind 
generated  by  the  cultivation  of  science. 
By  science  constant  appeal  is  made  to  in- 
dividual reason.  Its  truths  are  not  ac- 
cepted upon  authority  alone ;  but  all  are 
at  liberty  to  test  them  —  nay,  in  many 
cases,  the  pupil  is  required  to  think  out 
his  own  conclusions.  Every  step  in  a  sci- 
entific investigation  is  submitted  to  his 
judgment.  He  is  not  asked  to  admit  it 
without  seeing  it  to  be  true.  And  the 
trust  in  his  own  powers  thus  produced,  is 
inrther  increasea  by  the  constancy  with 
which  Nature  justifies  his  conclusions 
when  they  are  correctly  drawn.  Prom 
all  which  there  flows  that  independence 
which  is  a  most  valuable  element  in  cha- 
racter. Nor  is  this  the  only  moral  benefit 
bequeathed  by  scientific  culture.  When 
carried  on,  as  it  should  always  be,  as  much 
as  possible  under  the  form  of  independent 
research,  it  exercises  perseverance  and 
sincerity.  As  says  Professor  Tyndall  of 
inductive  inquirv,  "it  requires  patient  in- 
dustry, and  an  humble  and  conscientious 
acceptance  of  what  Nature  reveals.  The 
first  condition  of  success  is  an  honest  re- 
ceptivity and  a  willingness  to  abandon  all 
preconceived  notions,  however  cherished, 
if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  truth. 
Believe  me,  a  self-renunciation  which  has 
something  noble  in  it,  and  of  which  the 
world  never  hears,  is  often  enacted  in  the 
private  experience  of  the  true  votary  of 
science." 

Lastly  we  have  to  assert — ^and  the  as- 
sertion will,  we  doubt  not,  cause  extreme 
surprise — that  the  discipline  of  science  is 
superior  to  that  of  our  ordinary  education, 
because  of  the  reUgiouB  culture  that  it 
gives.    Of  course  we  do  not  here  use  the 
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words  scientific  and  religious  in  their  ordi- 
nary limited  acceptations;  but  in  their 
widest  and  highest  acceptations.  Doubt- 
less, to  the  superstitions  that  pass  under 
the  name  of  religion,  science  is  antagonis- 
tic; but  not  to  the  essential  religion 
which  these  superstitions  merely  hide. 
Doubtless,  too,  in  much  of  the  science  that 
is  current,  there  is  a  pervading  spirit  of 
irreligion;  but  not  in  that  true  science 
which  has  passed  beyond  the  superficial 
into  the  profound. 

"  True  science  and  true  religion,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  at  the  close  of  a  recent  course  of 
lectures,  **  are  twin  sisters,  and  the  separation  of 
either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove  the  death 
of  both.  Science  prospers  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  is  religious ;  and  religion  fiourishes  in  ex- 
act proportion  to  the  scientific  depth  and  firm- 
ness of  its  basis.  The  great  deeds  of  philoso- 
phers have  been  less  the  fruit  of  their  intellect 
than  of  the  direction  of  that  intellect  by  an 
eminently  religious  tone  of  mind.  Truth  has 
yielded  herself  rather  to  their  patience,  their 
love,  their  single-heartedness,  and  their  self-de- 
nial, than  to  tlieir  logical  acumen." 

So  far  from  science  being  irreligious,  as 
many  think,  it  is  the  neglect  of  science 
that  is  irreligious  —  it  is  the  refusal  to 
study  the  surrounding  creation  that  is 
irrehgious.  Take  a  humble  simile.  Sup- 
pose a  writer  were  daily  saluted  with 
praises  couched  in  superlative  language. 
Suppose  the  wisdom,  the  grandeur,  the 
beauty  of  his  works,  were  the  constant 
topics  of  the  eulogies  addressed  to  him. 
Suppose  those  who  unceasingly  uttered 
these  eulogies  on  his  works  were  con- 
tent with  looking  at  the  outsides  of  them; 
and  had  never  opened  them,  much  less 
tried  to  understand  them.  What  value 
should  we  put  upon  their  praises  ?  What 
should  we  think  of  their  smcerity  ?  Yet, 
comparing  small  things  to  great,  such 
is  the  conduct  of  mankind  in  general,  in 
reference  to  the  Universe  and  its  Cause. 
Nay,  it  is  worse.  Not  only  do  they  pass 
by  without  study,  these  things  which  they 
daily  proclaim  to  be  so  wondei*ful;  but 
very  frequently  they  condemn  as  mere 
triflers  those  who  give  time  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Nature — they  actually  scorn 
those  who  show  any  active  interest  in  these 
marvels.  We  repeat,  then,  that  not  sci- 
ence, but  the  neglect  of  science,  is  irreli- 
gious. Devotion  to  science,  is  a  tacit  wor- 
Siip — a  tacit  recognition  of  worth  in  the 
things  studied ;  and  by  implication  in  their 
Cause.  It  is  not  a  mere  lip  homage,  but 
a  homage  expressed  in  actions — ^not  a 


mere  professed  respect,  but  a  respect 
proved  by  the  sacrifice  of  time,  thought, 
and  labor. 

Nor  Ls  it  thus  only  that  true  science  is 
essentially  religious.  It  is  religious,  too, 
inasmuch  as  it  generates  a  profound  re- 
spect for,  and  an  implicit  fiuth  in,  those 
uniform  laws  which  underlie  all  things^ 
By  accumulated  experiences  the  man  of 
science  acquires  a  thorough  belief  in  the 
unchanging  relations  of  phenomena — in 
the  invariable  connection  of  cause  and  con- 
sequence— in  the  necessity  of  good  or  evil 
results.  Instead  of  the  rewards  and  pnn« 
ishments  of  traditional  belief  which  men 
vaguely  hope  they  may  gain,  or  escape, 
spite  of  their  disobedience  ;  he  finds  that 
there  are  rewards  and  punishments  in  the 
ordained  constitution  of  things,  and  that 
the  evil  results  of  disobedience  are  inevi- 
table. He  sees  that  the  laws  to  which  we 
must  submit  are  not  only  inexorable  but 
beneficent.  He  sees  that  in  virtue  of  these 
laws,  the  progress  of  things  is  ever  to- 
wards a  greater  perfection  and  a  higher 
happiness.  Hence  he  is  led  constantfy  to 
insist  on  these  laws,  and  is  indignant  when 
men  disregard  them.  And  thus  docs  he, 
by  asserting  the  eternal  piinciples  of 
things,  and  the  necessity  of  conforming  to 
them,  prove  himself  intrinsically  reliffiona. 

To  all  which  add  the  further  religious 
aspect  of  science,  that  it  alone  can  give  as 
true  conceptions  of  ourselves  and  our  rela- 
tion to  the  mysteries  of  existence.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  shows  us  all  which  can 
be  known,  it  shows  us  the  limits  beyond 
which  we  can  know  nothing.  Not  by  dog- 
matic assertion  does  it  teach  the  impossi- 
bility of  comprehending  the  ultimate  oaose 
of  thiiif^s ;  but  it  leads  us  clearly  to  recog* 
nize  this  impossibility  by  bringing  ns  m 
every  direction  to  boundaries  we  can  not 
cross.  It  realizes  to  us  in  a  way  which 
nothing  else  can,  the  littleness  of  honum 
intelligence  in  the  face  of  that  which  tran- 
scends human  intelligence.  While  towards 
the  traditions  and  authorities  of  men  its 
attitude  may  be  proud,  before  the  impene- 
trable mystery  of  things  its  attitude  is 
humble — ^a  true  pride  and  a  true  hmnilitj. 
Only  the  sincere  man  of  science  (and  bj 
this  title  we  do  not  mean  the  mere  caleo- 
lator  of  distances,  .or  analyzer  of  oom- 
pounds,  or  labeler  of  species ;  but  him 
who  through  lower  truths  seeks  higfaei^ 
and  eventually  the  highest)  —  only  the 
genuine  man  of  science,  we  say,  oan  tndj 
know  how  utterly  beyondyuot  only  hn* 
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man  knowledge,  but  human  conception,  I 
is  the  Universal  Power  of  which  Nature, 
and  Life,  and  Thought  are  manifestations. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  for  discipline, 
as  well  as  for  guidance,  science  is  of  chief- 
est  value.  In  all  its  effects,  learning  the 
meanings  of  things,  is  better  than  learning 
the  meanings  of  words.  Whether  for  in- 
tellectual, moral,  or  religious  training,  the 
study  of  surrounding  phenomena  is  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mars and  lexicons. 

-  Thus  to  the  question  with  which  we  set 
out — ^What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ? 
— the  uniform  reply  is — Science.  This  is 
the  verdict  on  all  the  counts.  For  direct 
self-preservation,  or  the  maintenance  of 
life  and  health,  the  all-important  know- 
ledge is — Science.  For  that  indirect  self- 
preservation  w^hich  we  call  gaining  a  live- 
lihood, the  knowledge  of  greatest  value  is 
— Science.  For  the  due  discharge  of  pa- 
rental functions,  the  proper  guidance  is  to 
be  found  only  in — Science.  For  that  in- 
terpretation of  national  life,  past  and  pres- 
ent, without  which  the  citizen  can  not 
rightly  regulate  his  conduat,  the  indis- 
pensable key  is — Science.  Alike  for  the 
most  perfect  production  and  highest  en- 
joyment of  art  in  all  its  forms,  the  needful 
preparation  is  still  —  Science.  And  for 
purposes  of  discipline — intellectual,  moral, 
religious — the  most  efficient  study  is,  once 
more — Science.  The  question  which  at 
first  seemed  so  perplexed,  has  become,  in 
the  course  of  our  inquiry,  comparatively 
simple.  We  have  not  to  estimate  the 
degrees  of  importance  of  different  orders 
of  numan  activity,  and  different  studies  as 
severally  fitting  us  for  them ;  since  we  find 
that  the  study  of  Science,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning,  is  the  best  prep- 
aration for  all  these  orders  of  activity. 
We  have  not  to  decide  between  the 
claims  of  knowledge  of  great  though  con- 
ventional value,  and  knowledge  of  less 
though  intrinsic  value ;  seeing  that  the 
knowledge  which  we  find  to  be  of  most 
value  in  all  other  respects,  is  intrinsically 
most  valuable ;  its  worth  is  not  dependent 
upon  opinion,  but  is  as  fixed  as  is  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  surrounding  world 
Necessary  and  eternal  as  are  its  truths,  all 
Science  concerns  all  mankind  for  all  time. 
Equally  at  present,  and  in  the  remotest 
ftiture,  must  it  be  of  incalculable  import- 
ance for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct, 
U)at  men  should  understand  the  science  of 
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life,  physical,  mental,  and  social ;  and  that 
they  should  understand  all  other  science 
as  a  key  to  the  science  of  life. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  which  is  of  such 
transcendent  value  is  that  which,  in  our 
age  of  boasted  education,  receives  the  least 
attention.  While  this  which  we  call  civil- 
ization could  never  have  arisen  had  it  not 
been  for  science ;  science  forms  scarcely 
an  appreciable  element  in  what  men  con- 
sider civilized  training.  Though  to  the 
progress  of  science  we  owe  it,  that  millions 
find  support  where  once  there  was  food 
only  for  thousands  ;  yet  of  these  millions 
but  a  few  thousands  pay  any  respect  to 
that  which  has  made  their  existence  possi- 
ble. Though  this  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  properties  and  relations  of  things  has 
not  only  enabled  wandering  tribes  to  grow 
into  populous  nations,  but  has  given  to  the 
countless  members  of  those  populous  na- 
tions comforts  and  pleasures  which  their 
few  naked  ancestors  never  even  conceived, 
or  could  have  believed ;  yet  is  this  kind  of 
knowledge  only  now  receiving  a  grudging 
recognition  in  our  highest  educational  in- 
stitutions. To  the  slowly  growing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  uniform  coexistences 
and  sequences  of  phenomena — to  the  es- 
tablishment of  invariable  laws,  we  owe  our 
emancipation  from  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions. But  for  science  we  should  be  still 
worshiping  fetishes ;  or,  with  hecatombs 
of  victims,  propitiating  diabolical  deities. 
And  yet  this  science,  which,  in  place  of 
the  most  degrading  conceptions  or  things, 
has  given  us  some  insight  into  the  gran- 
deurs of  creation,  is  written  against  in  our 
theologies  and  frowned  upon  from  our 
pulpits. 

I^araphrasing  an  Eastern  fiible,  we  may 
say  that  in  the  family  of  knowledges.  Sci- 
ence is  the  household  drudge,  who,  in  ob- 
scurity, hides  unrecognized  perfections. 
To  her  has  been  committed  all  the  work ; 
by  her  skill,  intelligence,  and  devotion, 
have  all  the  conveniences  and  gratifications 
been  obtained ;  and  while  ceaselessly  oc- 
cupied in  ministering  to  the  rest,  she  has 
been  kept  in  the  background,  that  her 
haughtv  sisters  might  flaunt  their  fripper- 
ies in  tne  eyes  of  tne  world.  The  parallel 
holds  yet  further.  For  we  are  fest  coming 
to  the  denouements  when  the  positions 
will  be  changed ;  and  while  these  haughty 
sisters  sink  into  merited  neglect,  Science, 

E reclaimed  as  highest  alike  in  worth  and 
eauty,  will  reign  supreme. 
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THE     TEUTONIC     TRIBES     IN     ENGLAND; 


OR  THE  GREAT  CRADLE  OF  ENGLISHMEN.* 


We  can  never  approach  that  period  of 
our  history  which  now  opens  on  us  with- 
out plaintive  feeling.  We  have  been 
bereaved.  One  who  has  given  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  principles  and  in- 
stitutions of  Saxon  life  than  any  of  his 
fellows,  has  fallen  in  the  midst  of  his  work, 
and  left  us  in  grief,  once  more  to  prove 
how  strangely  our  joy  in  real  gains  some- 
times melts  into  sorrow  over  blasted 
hopes.  The  volumes  which  Mr.  Kemble 
lived  to  publish  form  one  of  the  richest 
boons  which  ever  called  forth  the  grati- 
tude of  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
history  of  a  great  people ;  and  therefore 
our  disappointment  and  mournfulness  are 
the  deeper  at  the  fact,  that  his  uen  had 
scarcely  inscribed  the  promise  of  further 
light  upon  the  laws,  commerce,  science, 
literature,  and  homes  of  Saxon  England, 
ere  it  was  dropped  forever ;  leaving  none 
to  use  it  as  ho  could,  or  to  save  us  from 
realizing  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  Hope 
deferred  niaketh  the  heart  sick."  Mr. 
Kemble,  in  his  first  book,  opens  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Teutonic  settlements  were 
formed  in  England.  In  attempting  this, 
his  difficulties  were  great ;  but  it  is  in- 
structive to  see  how  an  imflinching  and 
patient  spirit  overcame  them  one  after 
another.  Where  contemporary  records 
had  but  little  to  say  of  the  emigrants* 
early  fortunes,  and  where  there  were  but 
few  means  of  tracing  the  development  of 
their  original  plans,  the  writer  gathers  up 
facts  from  the  history  of  their  kindred, 
collects  such  fragments  of  old  institutions 
as  still  bear  the  mark  of  a  primitive  age, 
and  have  not  entirely  lost  their  distinctive 
influence;  and,  examining  these  in  con- 
nection with  the  natural  movements  of 
social  life  in  every  time  and  place,  he 
brings  up,  by  a  truly  philosophical  pro- 
cess, the  real  elements  of  that  system 

*  Contlnaed  from  page  88. 


which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  Romaniied 
Britain.  In  the  second  book,  these  prinr 
ciples  are  seen  unfolding  thenuelTei 
through  the  historic  period,  of  which  we 
have  a  sufficiency  of  written  memoriaL 
Here  we  may  watch  the  slow  growth  oif 
the  kingly  power,  and  measure  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  royal  rights.  The  fomu^ 
tion  of  the  English  Court  and  househdd 
is  well  drawn.  The  original  county  Up 
thorities  and  courts  are  called  np.  The 
old  foundations  of  our  popular  govern* 
ment  are  cleared  out  for  our  inspeotioB. 
A  chapter  on  '^  The  Towns^'  afforos  eonie 
most  interesting  details,  and  most  beauti- 
ful sketches  of  truly  restored  life.  He 
hostile  claims  of  religious  parties  who 
have  kept  up  strife  over  the  histoiyof 
Christian  Saxondom  are  calmly  asd  A 
mirably  balanced ;  while  those  who  ftd 
an  interest  in  modem  poor-laws  mar  find 
much  that  is  curious  and  suggestive  in  the 
provisions  for  an  overplus  population,  in 
those  days  when  legislation  was  in  its 
youthftd  vigor  and  simplicity.  We  rose 
from  the  perusal  of  these  chapters  oaof 
firmed  in  the  impression  that  the  chai^ 
from  the  Saxon  to  the  Norman  style  ef 
social  life  was  gradual  and  slow.  ^Few 
things  in  history,'^  says  our  author,  ^whea 
carefully  investigated,  do  really  prove  to 
have  been  done  in  a  hurry.  Sudaen  rercK 
lutions  are  much  less  common  than  we 
I  are  apt  to  suppose,  and  fewer  links  than 
'  we  imagine  are  wanting  in  the  g^reat  chaift 
of  causes  and  effi^cts.  Could  we  jdaee 
ourselves  above  the  exaggerations  or  par- 
tisans, who  hold  it  a  point  of  honor  to 
prove  certain  events  to  be  indiscriminate 
ly  right  or  indiscriminately  wrong,  we 
should  probably  find  that  the  oonrse  of 
human  affairs  had  been  one  steadj  anl 
gradual  progression;  the  repntatum  of 
mdividual  men  would  perhaps  oe  shorn  oif 
part  of  its  lustre ;  and  though  we  shoolA 
lose  some  of  the  satiafiwtion  of  hero*wo^ 
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ship,  we  might  more  readily  admit  the  | 
constant  action  of  a  superintending  Provi- 1 
dence,  operating  without  caprice  through 
very  common  and  every-day  channels." 
Mr.  Kemble  seems  to  have  been  singularly 
qualified  for  the  work  on  which  he  had 
entered  in  his  two  volumes.  The  struc- 
ture of  his  mind,  the  range  of  his  studies, 
and,  not  least,  his  habitual  mode  of  using 
his  material,  aU  combine  to  inspire  his 
readers  with  confidence ;  and  while  we 
follow  him  in  his  researches,  we  get  to 
feel  ourselves  under  safe  guidance,  and 
leam  to  repose  in  the  certamty  as  well  as 
beauty  of  the  results.  His  predecessor  in 
this  department  of  literature.  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  who  still  continues  to  regale  us 
with  his  utterances  on  Norman  history, 
fiula,  we  think,  to  inspire  so  deep  a  trust. 
He  is  perhaps  more  brilliant  than  Kem- 
ble, but  not  so  accurate.  Had  we  no 
other  means  of  judging,  we  might  be 
powerfully  swayed  by  the  voice  of  such 
an  authority  as  Hallam,  who,  though,  ac- 
cording to  common  phrase,  dead,  will  live 
as  long  as  our  language  lives,  as  the  con- 
fidential companion  of  all  who  love  truth- 
ful history.  The  venerable  historian,  for 
instance,  sometimes  detected  Sir  Francis 
shifting  his  opinions  between  his  first  and 
second  volume  ;  and  quietly  remarks :  '^  I 
can  not  assent ;  the  second  thoughts  of  my 
learned  friend  I  like  less  than  the  first." 
Indeed,  the  mode  of  composition  which 
Hallam's  friend  adopts,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, would  scarcely  bespeak  our  entire 
confidence,  as  it  tends  to  make  an  author's 
pi^es  racy  and  pleasant  at  the  occasional 
sacrifice  of  exactness.  At  every  stage  of 
the  work,  the  History  of  Normandy  and 
England^  it  appears,  ^^  has  been  spoken ; 
that  is  to  say,  written  down  by  dictation, 
and  transcribed  from  dictation.  The  au- 
thor therefore  appears  somewhat  in  the 
character  of  a  lecturer  who  prints  his  lec- 
tnres  as  they  have  been  repeated  under 
his  direction.  He  trusts  he  shall  obtain 
the  indulgence  granted  to  those  whose 
position  he  assumes."  For  our  own  part, 
we  can  not  make  the  historian  any  such 
allowance.* 


*  It  is  hardly  fair  that  this  learned  and  esteemed 
•euthor  should  weave  up  Into  the  text  of  his  recent 
▼oluaet  each  references  to  his  Rite  and  Progreu 
9f  tk$  Engliih  Commonv)ealth  as  make  the  reader 
Mel  that  some  acquaintance  with  that  work  is 
very  important,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  fall  nnder- 
ttendiog  of  the  subject  before  him ;  while  it  is 
wsll  known  that  the  pages  referred  to  have  been 


Mr.  Kemble's  accuracy  reminds  us  of 
Hallam,  with  whom  he  generally  agrees. 
Like  him,  he  appears  to  "  write  on  oath." 
He  excels,  however,  in  the  art  of  restor- 
ing old  foiTOs,  and  has  the  greater  power 
to  aid  us  in  realizing  the  true  life  of  early 
times.  The  writer  on  The  Middle  Ages 
deals  with  his  material  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  think  of  a  scientific  geologist 
who  identifies  the  bones  of  an  extinct 
race,  and  refits  them  so  as  to  demonstrate 
their  distinctive  character  and  class ;  but 
our  younger  author  was  more  like  Miller, 
who  could  clothe  the  dry  bones  and  make 
them  live,  and  call  up  before  us  the  very 
scenes  of  that  world  which  the  strange 
generation  peopled.  We  could  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Kemble's  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  close  famDiarity  with  Latin  au- 
thorities had  exerted  less  infiuence  on  his 
style,  which,  to  our  taste,  sometimes  de- 
parts too  far  from  that  pure  and  transpa- 
rent standard  which  his  own  Anglo-Saxon 
people  would  call  classic.  This  is  seen 
particularly  when  he  indulges  his  philo- 
sophical bent.  If  he  attempts  to  sketch 
Saxon  homesteads  or  marKet-towns,  he 
always  succeeds;  for  he  becomes  more 
Saxon  in  his  speech,  and  there  is  a  fresh- 
ness and  a  clear  beauty  about  his  pictures 
which  the  truly  English  soul  must  always 
relish.  We  are  sure,  therefore,  that  his 
pen  need  not  have  run  at  any  time  into  a 
style  which,  though  supposed  by  some  to 
be  best  adapted  for  expressing  fine  shades 
of  meaning,  most  frequently  leaves  the 
reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  writer 
means.  Our  author's  deepest  reasoning 
and  reflections  might  have  found  expres- 
sion in  a  style  quite  akin  to  the  genius  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  One  who  writes 
on  the  Saxons  in  a  Saxon  style  is  always 
in  good  taste,  and  pays  the  highest  com- 
pliment to  his  theme.  It  is  true  that  the 
Saxon  is  not  the  only  element  of  the  Eng- 
land language ;  Keltic,  Roman,  Norse, 
and  Romaunce,  are  woven  here  and  there 
into  the  rich  but  substantial  fabric ;  and 
in  this  we  glory  as  much  as  our  favorite 
Camden ;  indeed,  we  will  adopt  his  strain : 


long  oat  of  print,  and  that  a  single  copy  can 
scarcely  be  found.  Now  surely  if  a  writer,  and 
especially  such  a  writer,  thinks  and  tells  his 
readers  that  the  full  benefit  of  his  later  works 
can  not  be  enjoyed  without  some  knowledge  of 
his  earlier  productions,  he  ought  either  to  run  the 
risk  of  repeating  himself  for  the  public  good,  or 
afford  proper  means  of  reference  by  keeping  an 
edition  of  nis  advertised  hooka  in  the  market 
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"  Whereas  our  tongue  is  mixed,  it  is  no 
disgrace.  The  ItSian  is  pleasant,  but 
without  sinewes,  as  a  still  fleeting  water. 
The  French  delicate,  but  even  nice  as  a 
woman,  scarce  daring  to  open  her  lippes, 
for  fear  of  marring  her  countenance.  The 
Spanbh  majesticall,  but  fulsome,  nmning 
too  much  on  the  o,  and  terrible  like  the 
Divell  in  a  play.  The  Dutch  manlike, 
but  withall  very  harsh,  as  one  ready  at 
every  word  to  picke  a  quarrell.  Now 
we,  in  borrowing  from  them,  give  the 
strength  of  consonants  to  the  Italian  ;  the 
full  sound  of  words  to  the  French ;  the 
variety  of  terminations  to  the  Spanish ; 
and  the  mollifying  or  more  vowels  to  the 
Dutch ;  and  so,  like  bees,  w^e  gather  the 
honey  of  their  good  properties,  and  leave 
the  dregs  to  themselves.  And  thus  when 
subst ant ialn esse  combineth  with  delight- 
fulnesse,  fulnesse  with  finesse,  seemli- 
nesse  with  poitlinesse,  and  currentnesse 
with  staydnesse,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  all  these  sound  other 
than  full  of  all  swectnesse  ?"  The  Eng- 
lishman may  w^ell  be  proud  of  hb  lan- 
guage ;  which,  while  it  opens  such  lite- 
rary riches  to  the  world,  ever  reminds 
him  of  his  family  connection  with  those 
from  whose  speech  it  derives  its  greatest 
strength.  We  are  inclined  to  be  jealous 
of  the  lordship  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Can 
it  be  possible  to  forget  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  IS  the  immediate  and  most  plenti- 
ful source  of  all  that  gives  distinctive 
power  to  our  national  expression  ?  Five 
eighths  of  our  words  are  from  that  origin. 
To  that  our  Fnglish  owes  its  force,  not 
only  as  to  the  number  of  words  which  it 
furnishes,  but  also  as  to  the  character  and 
importance  of  those  words,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  grammatical  forms.  Here  we 
find  words  to  mark  most  of  the  objects  of 
sense;  those  which  make  up  our  table- 
talk  and  way-side  chat ;  all  which  express 
our  briorhtest  and  most  livelv  thoughts, 
our  dearest  relations,  our  deepest  and 
most  tender  feelings.  Our  language  of 
business  in  the  shop,  the  market,  the 
street,  the  farm,  and  in  every-day  life ; 
our  proverbs,  our  favorite  jokes ;  indeed, 
every  thing  in  our  tongue  which  fiistens 
most  certainly  on  the  mind  and  most 
surely  touches  the  heart,  vrc  owe  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  With  the  help  of  other 
languages  we  may  form  a  brilliant  style  ; 
but  it  is  often  like  the  sun-beam  of  winter, 
when  compared  with  the  equally  spark- 
ling, but  warm,  summer-light  beauty  of 


our  native  speech.  Englishmen  never 
fairly  speak  their  own  language  without 
proving  themselves  akin  to  those  emi* 
grants  who  took  possession  of  Britain  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

These  emigrants  settled  on  the  ground 
which  they  seized  on  certain  fixed  prin- 
ciples, which  had  been  acted  upon  bj 
their  race  from  the  earliest  known  period 
of  their  history.  Two  points  were  never 
lost  sight  of — possession  of  land,  and 
distinction  of  rank.  These  mutually  in- 
fluenced each  other ;  and  respect  was  had 
to  them  in  all  private  and  public  arrange 
ments.  In  the  division  oi  land,  it  seems 
to  have  been  provided,  that  each  knot  of 
householders  lorming  a  community  should 
hold  a  certain  portion  of  land  ;  each  ftee- 
man  fixing  his  homestead  on  his  individnsl 
lot,  which  he  cultivated  on  fixed  under- 
stood conditions.  As  anned  bands  they 
had  taken  possession,  and  as  such  they 
divided  the  spoil.  They  had  been  enrolled 
on  the  field  as  &milies — one  secret  of 
their  resistless  force — and  as  families  they 
continued  to  occupy  the  soil.  Each  kin- 
dred was  drawn  up  imder  an  officer,  whom 
they  followed  in  war,  and  under  whom 
they  settled  within  their  allotments.  The 
partition  of  land  would  bo  peaceably 
effected  by  the  joint  authority  of  m 
leaders ;  and  all  parties  would  agree  to 
enter  quietly  on  the  duties  and  rights  of 
their  new  i)roperty.  Wo  never  try  to 
realize  the  transactions  of  that  time  with- 
out finding  ourselves  carried  oflT  in  thonriit 
to  the  scenes  of  Joshua's  administration 
in  Canaan.  Not  that  the  Teutonic  tribes 
crossed  the  Channel,  as  the  Israelites  did 
the  bed  of  Jordan,  in  an  unbroken,  over- 
whelming mass;  but  rather  in  distinet 
detachments  at  various  intervals,  moving 
in  various  directions  over  the  conntrji 
under  many  commanders,  meeting  wiUi 
fortunes  as  diflerent  perhaps  as  their 
dialects,  customs,  and  by-laws.  Here, 
they  would  be  clearing  the  forest ;  thers^ 
entering  on  fields  made  ready  for  their 
plow;  now  stretching  along  the  vallOT 
immediately  beneath  the  water-shed ;  and 
now  covering  the  rich  soil  of  the  plaBS 
which  had  been  rescued  from  the  soi^ 
rounding  marsh.  By  and  by,  the  armed 
colonists  fall  into  the  habits,  and  sastajn 
the  character,  of  quiet  farmers ;  and  lbs 
whole  country  is  covered  with  oommii|tt 
ties,  in  principle  distinct  from  one  a- 
other,  but  each  holding  its  members  toge- 
ther by  the  closest  ties.    Then  Enflhad 
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was  agricTiltural  rather  than  commercial ; 
and  her  population  was  in  no  case  strongly 
centralized.  There  was  a  gradual  change 
in  the  character  of  the  people.  They  had 
enough  to  hush  their  restlessness.  Their 
limits  for  the  present  seemed  sufficiently 
wide.  The  hahits  and  feelings  which  had 
swayed  them  as  adventurers  of  desperate 
fortunes,  began  to  lose  their  power ;  and, 
apparently  content  with  the  conquest  they 
had  made,  they  set  themselves  to  the 
peaceful  task  of  keeping  each  man  his 
own  little  fenced  spot,  where  he  might 
rear  his  children  and  make  himself  a 
narae.  Each  kindred,  or  association  of 
fiimilies,  settled  in  its  own  Marc^  a  term 
which  has  a  deep  interest  for  the  student 
of  our  social  history.  The  term  might 
be  applied  to  the  political  body  composed 
of  the  freemen  who  were  associated  with- 
in a  given  space ;  or  to  the  continuous 
signs  which  distinguished  the  limits  of 
their  territory ;  or  to  the  territory  itself, 
as  marked  out  or  defined.  Here  then  is 
the  plot  on  which  a  greater  or  lesser  num- 
ber of  freemen  and  their  households  fix 
their  homesteads  for  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  for  the  sake  of  mutual  profit 
and  protection.  It  comprised  both  arable 
and  pasture,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  settlers ;  and  as  they  had  no  affection 
for  "  the  tents  of  Shem,"  and  were  above 
the  gipsy-like  habits  of  the  Scythian, 
their  Marc  would  soon  have  its  houses, 
villages,  and,  in  some  cases,  its  fortress  or 
castle.  Its  frontier  was  protected  by  a 
sacred  forest  or  marsh.  A  large  portion 
would  be  Folc-landy  where  all  had  the 
right  of  common ;  while  the  arable  was 
subdivided  into  individual  estates,  known 
as  Hid^  or  Alods.  The  possession  of  land 
entered  so  deeply  into  the  constitution  of 
Anglo-Saxon  society,  that  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  have  failed  to  destroy  entirely 
the  traces  of  early  allodial  division.  Un- 
til a  very  recent  period,  our  ancestral 
history  was  written  on  the  face  of  the 
country,  our  fields  were  chronicles.  That 
which  formed  the  distinctive  beauty  of 
English  landscape  was  the  standing  and 
£dthful  record  of  early  Teutonic  proprie- 
tary. But  alas,  alike  for  beauty  and  me- 
morial !  in  many  districts,  hedge-row  and 
copse  are  fast  melting  before  the  influence 
of  model  fitrmin^  and  capital ;  and  we  are 
losing  our  familiar  clue  to  that  state  of 
things  which  prevailed  in  the  palmy  days 
of  pure  Anfflo-Saxon  life.  Old  land- 
marks are  broKen  down.    Little  portions 


are  gathered  up  into  great  estates ;  agri- 
cultural interests  are  centralized  around 
fewer  points ;  and  masses  are  brought  into 
more  entire  dependence  on  the  represen- 
tatives of  money-power. 

Some  nooks  yet  remain,  however,  in 
which  we  may  move  amidst  untouched 
relics  of  a  former  social  condition.  It 
is  a  fact  as  interesting  as  it  is  curious, 
that  in  the  Orkneys,  where  the  old 
Norse  customs  have  had  so  little  in- 
terruption, and  where  the  kindred  of 
the  old  Saxons  is  still  represented,  there 
is  much  that  would  help  us  to  realize 
the  days  when  England  was  parceled 
out  in  bids  of  thirty  acres  or  therea- 
bouts, cultivated  each  by  the  family  of 
its  freeman  or  ceorL  "The  permanency 
of  the  population,"  says  the  late  Hugh 
Miller,  "  is  mightily  in  favor  of  old  use 
and  wont,  as  the  land  is  almost  entirely 
divided  amongst  a  class  of  men  called 
Pickie  or  petty  Lairds,  each  plowing 
his  own  fields,  and  reaping  his  own  crops, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  their  great- 
grandfathers did  in  the  days  of  Earl  Pa- 
trick ;  and  such  is  the  respect  which  they 
entertain  for  their  hereditary  beliefs,  that 
many  of  them  are  said  still  to  cast  a  lin- 
gering look,  not  unmixed  with  reverence, 
on  certain  spots  held  sacred  by  their  Scan- 
dinavian ancestors."  In  many  parts  of 
England,  nothing  is  left  to  show  what  once 
was,  but  the  local  names  which,  though 
meaningless  to  many  who  now  swarm 
on  the  soil,  are  recognized  by  the  aid  of 
early  charters  and  deeds  as  the  patrony- 
mics which  distinguished  ancient  marcs. 
Nor  would  it  be  difficult,  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods, to  pace  the  bounds  not  only  of 
marcSy  but  of  individual  alods^  where  the 
settled  habitations  of  our  forefathers  are 
still  marked  as  -hdms^  -tuns,  -worthigSy 
and  "Stedes  /  while  -den,  -holt,  -woody 
-hurst,  and  -fold,  show  us  the  site  of  the 
forest  where  the  swine  fed,  or  the  out- 
lying pastures  where  the  cattle  ran.  A 
study  of  such  old  land-marks  must  always 
be  interesting  to  Englishmen,  while  their 
national  welfare  is  so  dependent  on  the 
soil.  It  is  possible  for  those  who  live 
within  great  centers  of  modem  activity, 
to  forget  that  the  trade  and  commerce 
which  have  been  so  marvelously  deve- 
loped in  later  times,  form  only  one  feature 
of  the  nation's  greatness.  Our  social  and 
political  structure  owes  more  even  now 
to  the  possession  and  cultivation  of  land, 
in  which  llie  larger  part  of  our  population 
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has  the  deepest  iutercst,  and  in  the  encou- 
ragement or  depression  of  which  our  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  prosperous  people  is 
deeply  involved.  Indeed,  should  any 
circumstances  melt  away  the  sympathy 
between  town  and  country,  or  any  poli- 
tical changes  result  in  the  subordination 
of  landed  interests  to  those  of  mere 
manufacturing  districts  or  commercial 
classes,  as  if  these  were  the  only  sources 
of  political  power,  England  would  soon 
lose  all  that  has  rendered  her  distinctive ; 
and  however  notorious  she  might  become 
for  some  things,  her  true  old  national 
glory  would  be  lost.  So  says  history,  our 
divuiely  sanctioned  teacher. 

But  let  us  pass  from  the  landed  inter- 
ests to  the  social  ranks  of  Saxon  times. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
complications  peculiar  to  the  later  days 
of  the  period ;  complications  arising 
imder  the  difficulties  of  growing  popula- 
tion, or  springing  up  beneath  the  widen- 
ing power  of  the  crown,  or  resulting 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  We  keep  to  the  original  division 
of  Saxon  freemen  into  earl  and  cearl^ 
"  gentle  and  simple."  The  chief,  or  king, 
with  whose  accumulating  rights  we  be- 
come familiar  in  the  course  of  Saxon  his- 
tory, was  one  of  the  people,  but  the  first 
in  rank,  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale.  As 
one  of  the  people,  he  was  called  Theoden 
from  Theody  "  the  people ;"  as  of  highest 
birth,  his  name  was  Cyning^  from  Cyn, 
"  race  ;"  he  was  the  representative,  the 
impei'sonation,  the  embodiment  of  the 
race.  As  the  commander  of  the  Dryht^ 
or  household  troops,  he  was  known 
as  Dryhten ;  and  as  head  of  the  first 
household  in  the  realm,  he  was  empha- 
ticaUy  Hlaford^  "  bread  dispenser ;"  his 
Queen  being  «eo  Hkefdige^  "  the  lady." 
The  next  class  below  was  that  of  the 
early  the  noble,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
own  privileges,  enjoyed  every  right  of 
freemen  in  the  fullest  degree,  as  he  be- 
longed to  the  highest  order.  Then  came 
the  nuun  body  of  the  state,  the  class  of 
ceorls.  Nothing  more  strikingly  marks 
the  relative  position  of  these  classes  than 
the  relative  amount  of  their  wergyld^  or 
life-price,  on  which  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  feud  was  based.  A  sum,  to  be  paid  in 
money  or  in  kind,  was  fixed  on  the  life  of 
every  freeman.  The  amounts  differed  in 
the  several  kingdoms,  and  changed,  pro- 
bably, with  the  variations  in  the  valae  of 
life  and  property;  but   generally  they 


stood  in  the  relation  of  fifly,  twdT«^ 
six.  ^^As  it  is  obvious,"  renuu'ks  Mr. 
Kemble,  ^'  that  the  simple  wergyid  of  the 
freeman  is  the  original  nnit  in  the  oompa- 
tation,  we  have  a  strong  argament,  were 
any  needed,  that  that  class  formed  tlie 
real  basis  and  original  foundation  of  all 
Teutonic  society."  Around  the  oeoil, 
then,  very  deep  interest  gathers ;  and  we 
confess  to  a  strong  liking  to  one  who  had 
so  much  to  do  with  our  strength  and  lift 
as  a  people.  Perhaps  no  man  ever  had 
more  just  notions  of  what  is  truly  distmo- 
tivc  in  English  character  than  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  A  studied  historical  accniMj 
will  be  foimd  under  the  gracefcd  channs 
of  his  style  more  frequently  than  at  fint 
might  be  supposed.  His  are  not  fiunej 
portraits,  but  family  likenesses ;  not  danfa^ 
but  breathing,  speaking,  acting,  really 
companionable  pictures.  Nor  were  hu 
scenes  and  sketches  random  creations  of 
his  own  imagination;  they  were  taken 
from  nature,  so  that  they  are  tme  to  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  life.  EQs  forms 
are  typical;  they  seem  made  to  show 
those  ancestral  features  which  are  myste- 
riously reproduced  in  the  fiimily  line  from 
age  to  age ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  so 
correctly  drawn,  as  to  be  verified  by  the 
antiquarian  critic  at  a  glance.  His  Flv> 
mer  Flamborough,  for  instance,  is  tihe 
type  of  a  class  which,  in  his  time,  repie- 
sented  the  ceorlische  rank  of  freemen  in 
young  Saxondom.  ^'The  place  of  our 
retreat," says  the  amiable  old  vicar,** was 
a  little  neighborhood  consisting  of  ftiv 
mers,  who  tilled  their  own  grounds.  As 
they  had  almost  all  the  conveniences  of 
life  within  themselves,  they  seldom  visited 
towns  or  cities  in  search  of  superiloi^. 
Remote  from  the  polite,  they  still  retained 
the  primeval  simplicity  of  manners ;  and 
frugal  by  habit,  they  scarcely  knew  theft 
temperance  was  a  virtue.  They  wrcftuAX 
w^ith  cheerfulness  on  days  of  labor;  baft 
observed  festivals  as  intervals  of  idlenem 
and  pleasure.  They  kept  up  the  Christines 
Carol,  sent  true-love  knots  on  Valentiae 
morning,  ate  pancakes  on  Shrovetife 
showed  their  wit  on  the  first  of  April^aiid 
religiously  cracked  nuts  on  AGonaehnss 
Eve."  The  foundation  of  this  intereeCinc 
class  was  formed  in  England  in  tbe  MSl 
century ;  and  was  made  up  of  demctts 
brought  from  the  forests  and  marriieil  dT 
Germany.  The  exemplar  of  our  FlMh 
boroughs  was  the  ceorL  TTnt  the  mflnt 
surly,  ill-bred  niggard,  who  peaeee  with 
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us  under  the  name  of  "  churl  ;*'  although 
Bome,  as  Kemble  complains,  have  unfairly 
lowered  the  ceorlische  standard  until  it 
has  been  all  but  churlish.     In  doing  this, 
however,  they  have  been  unconsciously 
influenced,  it   may    be,  by  the   altered 
sgnification  of  the  world.     We  hope  they 
have  not  pleaded  inspired  authority,  and 
doggedly  maintained  their  own  doctrine 
at  the  expense  of  their  forefathers'  honor, 
by  repeating  to  themselves :   "  The  vile 
person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal, 
nor    the    churl   said    to    be  bountiful." 
Whatever    the   ceorl    was    not,  he  was 
the    freeman;    man,    erect,    free,    open, 
and  generous.    Frigman^  Frihcds^  "  free- 
neck,''    the    hand   of    a  master  has  ne- 
Ter    bent    his    neck.      He    was    a    wcb- 
pened-mtin.      He    carried    arms    as    the 
Bigns  of  his  freedom.    Long  hair  was  the 
ornamental  token  of  his  rank,  as  he  walked 
over  his  estate  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  acres;  or  performed  his  domestic 
and  civil  duties ;  or  exercised  his  right  by 
voting  in  the  Marc-mdty  or  assembly  of 
Ms  fellow  markmen.     He  had  originally 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  his  chief;  could 
share  in  the  celebration  of  public  religious 
rights,  and  take  a  part  in  passing  or  exe- 
cuting laws.    Pledged  to  obey  the  law, 
he  was  free  under  its  protection.      At 
home  he  was  a  kind  of  patriarch  ;  the  lord 
and  parent  of  his  free  alod.    Around  his 
dwelling  were  the  cots  of  his  poor  depen- 
dents.   They  work  in  his  fields,  with  his 
aid,  and  under  his  oversight.     Beneath 
his  countenance  they  nestle ;  and  out  of 
his  store  they  are  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
paid.     "  On  the  up-land  and  in  the  forests 
they  tend  his  sheep,  oxen,  or  swine  ;  look 
after  the  horses ;  or  within  the  circuit  of 
his  homestead  produce  such  simple  manu- 
factures as  the  necessities  of  the  household 
require.    The  spinner  and  weaver,  the 
glover  and  shoe-maker,  the  carpenter  and 
smith,  are  all  parts  of  his  family.    The 
batter  and  cheese,  bread  and  bacon,  are 
prepared  at  home.    The  beer  is  brewed 
and  the  honey  collected  by  the  house- 
hold ;"  and  those  who  helped  to  store 
their  master's  larder,  took  their  proper 
diare  in  the    daily  consumption.      We 
have  often  thought  we  could  realize  this 
social  condition  while  wandering  among 
the    unpretending   homesteads    of   that 
border-land  where  Devon  joins  the  north- 
east of  Ck>mwall ;  and  where  the  utmost 
settlements  of  the  West  Saxons  are  still 
to  be  found  marked  as  -^worihigs^  with  the 


family  name  prefixed.    How  oflen  has  it 
been  our  joy  to  share  the  hospitality  of 
the  ceorl,  when  his  table  has  been  sur- 
rounded by  his  entire  household :  wife, 
children,   and    dependents !     There  has 
been  but  little  change  in  the  style  of 
cookery  since  the  days  of  Egbert.    The 
honey  still  supplied  the  luscious  mead, 
the    northern    wine.      For    a    time  we 
thought  there  must  have  been  an  improve- 
ment in  brewing,  as  they  had  learnt  to 
make  distinctions  in  the  qualitv  of  ales ;  a 
mild  ale  being  the  ordinary  drink,  while 
the  extra  glass,  on  grand  occasions,  was 
filled  with  something  brighter;  but  an 
extract  from  a  deed  dated  862,  given  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  reveals  the  curious  fact,  that 
malt  liquors  are  distinguished  in  Devon 
now  just  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Ethelwolf.     "Twenty  hides  of  land  at 
Sempringham    were    leased    by    Peter- 
borough to  Wulfred  for  two  lives,"   on  a 
rent  charge  in  kind  to  the  abbot.  Among 
other  things  there  were  to  be  "  fifleen 
mittan  of  bright  ale,  and  fifleen  of  mild 
ale."    Another  of  the  all  but  unchanged 
features  of  ceorlische  life  has  at  times 
amused  us.     "  I  am  come  to  look  at  the 
clock,  mistress,"  said  a    laborer,   as  he 
entered  the  fai'm-house  where  we  sat  by' 
the  open  hearth  :  the  man  belonged  to 
the  homestead ;  but  he  proceeded  to  dis- 
sect the  clock.     While  thus  employed,  he 
said  to  the  good  wife,  "  How  is  the  cow 
to-day  ?    The  physic  I  gave  her  did  her 
good,  I  reckon  ?"  and  then,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  he  told  us  that  he  had  just 
now  drawn  a  tooth  for  one  of  the  girls. 
Not  till  then  had  we  observed  that  he 
was  mending  the  clock  with  an  old  pair 
of  surgical  forceps.    This  may  serve  to 
indicate,  at  all  events,  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances   under    which    society    may 
ret^  its  primitive  manners  for  genera- 
tions, and  remain  many  centuries  without 
a  step  toward  a  division  of  labor.    And 
afler  all,  we  should  scarcely  like  to  be 
lefl  without  some  social  nook,  where  the 
necessities  of    daily  life    press  people's 
strength  and  skill  into  their  own  service, 
and  constrain  them  to  help  themselves. 
Genius,  perhaps,  is  more  widely  diffused 
in  such  society  than  where  scientific  divi- 
sion of  labor  leaves  the  mass  in  growing 
conformity  to  the  machines  which  they 
drive,  or  by  which  they  are  driven. 

Nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  former 
importance  of  the  ceorl's  social  position 
than  tiie  remarkable  institutions  called 
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Gylds^  or  Tithings,  and  Hundreds.  The 
name  of  "England's  darling,"  Alfred, 
has  been  associated  with  this  system ;  but 
it  Ls  of  much  earlier  origin.  "  The  object 
of  the  gylds  or  tithings  was,  that  each 
man  should  be  a  pledge  or  surety  as  well 
to  his  fellow-man  as  to  the  state  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace ;  that  he 
should  enjoy  protection  for  life,  honor, 
and  property  himself,  and  be  compelled 
to  respect  the  life,  honor,  and  property  of 
others ;  that  he  should  have  a  fixed  and 
settled  dwelling  where  he  could  be  found 
when  required,  where  the  public  dues 
could  be  levied,  and  the  public  services  be 
demanded  of  him ;  lastly,  that  if  guilty 
of  actions  that  compromised  the  public 
weal,  or  touched  upon  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  others,  there  might  be  per- 
sons especially  appointed  to  bring  him  to 
justice;  and,  if  mjured  by  others,  sup- 
porters to  pursue  his  claim  and  exact 
comj)cnsation  for  his  wrong.  All  these 
points  seem  to  have  been  very  well  se- 
cured by  the  establishment  of  the  tithings, 
to  whom  the  community  looked  as  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  every  indivi- 
dual comprised  within  them ;  and,  cou- 
_pled  with  the  family  obligations,  which 
still  remained  in  force  in  particular  cases, 
they  amply  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
mutual  guarantee  between  all  classes 
of  men.  It  stands  to  reason  that  this 
system  applied  only  to  the  really  free. 
It  was  the  form  of  the  original  com- 
pact between  the  independent  mem- 
bers of  an  independent  community.  And 
it  is  evident  that  better  means  could 
hardlv  have  been  devised  in  a  state  of 
society  where  population  was  not  very 
widely  dispersed,  and  where  property 
hardly  existed,  save  in  land  and  almost 
equally  unmanageable  cattle.  The  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  our  police  magis- 
trates, our  recognizances,  and  bail,  and 
binding  over  to  keep  the  peace,  are  deve- 
lopments rendered  necessary  by  our  al- 
tere«l  circumstances ;  but  they  are  never- 
theless institutions  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  on  which  our  forefathers  relied. 
Tiie  establishment  of  our  County  Courts, 
in  which  justice  goes  forth  from  man  to 
man,  and  without  original  writ  from  the 
crown,  is  another  step  toward  the  ancient 
principle  of  our  jurisprudence  in  the  old 
Hundred."  These  gylds  were  composed 
chiefly  of  ceorls,  so  that,  simple  as  were 
the  manners  of  that  class,  though  their 
mode  of  life  was  in  some  sense  rude,  they 


were  truly  the  "free  and  independent 
electors"  of  the  marc  and  wir^  uie  real 
"  yeomanry,"  the  "  freemen"  of  old  Eng- 
land. And,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
inipression  which,  as  a  class,  they  have 
leu  on  the  ])olitical,  social,  and  domestic 
character  of  the  nation,  they  must  have 
been  marked  by  strong  sense,  coura^ 
generosity,  honest  purpose,  mond  diemty 
and  power,  as  well  as  pure  family  feeling, 
such  as  we  fear  are  very  far  from  bdng 
the  virtues  of  those  whom  some  modem 
constitution-mongers  would  introduce  as 
specimens  of  English  "freemen.**  The 
"  freemen"  or  "  electors"  of  some  theorists 
seem  to  be  a  variety  as  indefinable  as  the 
races  of  Isaac  Taylor's  spiritual  world. 
"The  analogies  of  the  visible  world," 
says  that  philosopher,  when  trying  to 
account  for  the  noises  in  the  elder  Wes- 
ley's rectory  at  Ep worth,  "  favor  the  sup- 
position, that  there  are  around  us,  not 
cognizable  by  our  senses,  orders  or  species 
of  all  grades,  and  some,  perhaps,  not 
more  intelligent  than  apes  or  than  piffs. 
That  these  species  have  no  liberty,  orai- 
narily,  to  infringe  upon  the  world  is  ma- 
nifest ;  nevertheless,  chances  or  mischances 
may,  in  long  cycles  of  time,  throw  some 
over  their  boundary,  and  give  them  an 
hour's  leave  to  disport  themselves  among 
things  palpable."  Verily,  the  "  chances 
or  mischances"  of  political  life  may,  in 
some  reforming  cycle  of  our  historji 
"throw over  their  boundary"  some  strange 
and  uncouth  ceorls  to  "  disport  themselves 
among  things  palpable."  Seriously,  how- 
ever, we  fear  for  some  classes  of  our  p<^ 
pulation,  that  the  true  qualifications  of 
freemen,  such  as  our  fatncrs  were,  wiB 
have  to  be  learnt  under  the  hard  disci- 
pline of  a  second  feudalism,  whose  sym- 
bols are  capital  and  mill,  instead  of  castle 
and  sword. 

The  first  principles  of  Teutonic  lift 
were  worked  out  with  most  consbtency 
and  freedom  during  the  first  hundred 
years  after  the  settlement  of  the  German 
tribes  in  this  Island.  During  that  timei 
the  two  classes  of  freemen,  earl  and 
ceorl,  j)reser\'ed  their  integrity  most  en- 
tire; the  ceorl  rising  by  industry  and 
I)rosperous  seasons  to  the  rank  of  a  ffen- 
tleman  more  frequently  than  he  sank  mto 
th6  condition  of  a  theow  or  slave  throagh 
crime,  misfortime,  or  caprice.  The  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  maria  the  period 
of  growing  power  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.     Ferhaps   the  influence  of  the 
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Charoh  favored  that  growth.  As  royalty 
enlarged  its  claiins  and  widenea  the 
raoge  of  its  power,  many  social  changes 
began,  which  issued  in  submission  to  the 
feadal  form  of  government.  The  changes 
irere  comparatively  slow.  Fi^edom, 
bowevcr,  was  held  tenaciously  by  the 
oeorlischo  class,  and,  indeed,  lingered 
imong  them  in  attenuated  form  until  its 
Gunt  life  was  trodden  out  by  the  Norman 
uid  his  companions.  The  conscientious 
Hallam  sums  the  evidence,  which  he  had 
fairly  examined,  and  pronounces  as  to  our 
favorite  ceorls,  that,  at  the  worst,  *'  there 
were  ceorls  with  land  of  their  own,  and 
ceorls  without  land  of  their  own  ;  ceorls 
who  might  commend  themselves  to  what 
lord  they  pleased,  and  ceorls  who  could 
act  quit  the  land  on  which  they  lived, 
owing  various  services  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  but  always  freemen,  and  capable 
of  becoming  gentlemen."  The  process 
of  social  change  at  this  period  of  our 
oonntry's  history  is  not  obscure.  The 
principle  of  allotment  on  which  the  free- 
men originall  V  settled  was  scarcely  capable 
of  withstanding  the  pressure  of  a  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Households  were 
at  first  planted,  each  on  its  own  estate ; 
bat  as  the  families  increased,  a  surplus 
population  had  to  be  provided  for;  the 
jrounger  branches  of  each  house  must  find 
room  and  means  of  existence.  This 
became  increasingly  difficult,  and  the 
weight  of  the  difficulty  necessitated  great 
alterations  in  the  relative  condition  of 
classes.  From  the  beginning  each  marc 
bad  its  earl,  who  might  be  considered  in 
some  cases  as  a  petty  King  or  chief  When 
several  marcs  became  united,  they  formed 
%  ga  or  acir  ;  each  of  these  had,  by  and 
by,  its  ealdarman,  and  his  deputy,  the 
icir  gere/a^  or  sheriff.  Several  scirs  would 
form  a  kinedora,  having  its  cyning  or 
king.  In  all  tliese,  however,  law  was 
supreme ;  and  each  class  was  governed 
on  fixed  principles,  such  as  belonged 
to  a  free  people.  At  length,  an  institu- 
tion which  Tacitus  mentions  as  peculiar 
to  the  race  during  its  earlier  history, 
became  largely  developed.  This  was  the 
oofnitcUuB.  A  king,  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  an  earl,  might  surround  himself  with 
armed  and  noble  retainers,  whom  he 
would  attract  by  his  liberality  or  his  civil 
or  military  fame.  These  he  fed  at  his 
own  table,  and  lodged  under  hb  own 
roof.  They  performed  certain  duties  in 
bis  household,  and,  in  fact,  were  sworn  to 
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his  service,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  were 
his  companions  and  defenders  to  the 
death.  Deeply  interesting  cases  are  re- 
corded, in  which  they  have  faithfully 
sacrificed  themselves  rather  than  survive 
their  prince ;  and,  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
we  know  of  a  comes  who  rushed  between 
his  king  and  the  assassin,  and  saved  his 
patron's  life  bv  the  loss  of  his  own.  The 
Saxon  name  K>r  a  member  of  this  body 
was  genthy  from  sUhy  a  "journey,"  lite- 
rally denoting  one  who  accompanies  ano- 
ther. His  function  and  position,  how- 
ever, led  to  another  title,  that  ofthegn  or 
thane,  strictly,  a  "servant  or  minister," 
and  "noble  only  when  the  service  of 
royalty  had  shed  a  light  upon  dependence 
and  imperfect  freedom."  From  the  rela- 
tion between  the  prince  and  the  gesith  is 
derived  the  title  of  the  former,  hld/ordj 
"  lord,  bread-giver."  The  gesith  had  no- 
thing, therefore,  but  by  gift  or  charity 
from  his  lord.  The  notion  of  freedom  in 
his  case  was  lost ;  it  was  replaced  by  the 
doubtful  motive  of  honor  or  of  station. 
At  length,  perchance,  he  would  get  pos- 
session of  land,  the  gift  of  the  king,  par- 
celled out  probably  from  the  folc-land  or 
common,  over  which  the  prince  began  to 
exercise  the  right  of  might.  Still  the 
gesith  was  not  free.  His  land  could  not 
be  held  like  the  original  alod  of  the  free 
ceorl.  In  course  of  time  it  became  more 
honorable  to  be  the  unfree  chattel  of  a 
prince  than  the  poor  free  cultivator  of 
the  soil.  It  was  the  ambition  of  a  young 
man  to  be  a  comes.  Here,  then,  a  refuge 
was  open  for  those  who  could  find  no 
settlement  on  the  land  in  any  other  way. 
And  as  this  noble  body-guard  increased, 
and  became  powerful,  forming,  in  feet, 
the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army,  their  fe- 
vor  was  naturally  courted  even  by  the 
free  marc-men.  Many  entire  marcs  would 
even  place  themselves  under  their  armed 
protection,  and  yield  to  their  influence, 
and  allow  them  to  assume  a  kind  of 
leadership,  which  in  its  relation  to  the 
liberties  of  the  protected  party  was, 
perhaps,  analogous  to  the  silent  sway  of 
a  modem  nobleman,  who  is  known  to 
keep  a  look-out  upon  the  registration  of 
electors.  Thus  in  return  for  freedom  the 
gesith  secured  a  certain  maintenance,  the 
chance  of  royal  fevor,  a  brilliant  kind  of 
life  and  adventure,  with  all  its  train  of 
pillage,  feasts,  triumphs,  and  court  life. 
The  use  of  common  land  led  to  their 
fixed  possession  of  it ;  and  as  royal  fiavor 
12 
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concentrated  upon  them,  they  formed  the 
groimdwork  of  the  royal  household  of 
modem  days.    The  old  hereditary  noble 
as  well  as  the  landed  freeman  sank  in  the 
scale  of  honor,  and  the  gesith  rose  with 
the  claims  and  power  of  his  royal  chief. 
Those  offices  which  had  already  passed 
from  the  election  of  freemen  to  the  gift 
of  the  crown  were  now  conferred  upon 
liim,  and  ealdorman,  duke,  gerefa,  judge, 
and  even  bishops  were  at  length  selected 
from  the  ranks  of  the  comitatus.    Finally, 
the    nobles    by    birth    themselves  were 
drawn  into  the  ever- widening  whirlpool. 
From  time   to  time  the  freemen,  feeling 
that  the  old  landmarks  of  their  order 
were  disappearing,  and  finding  it  increa- 
singly difficult,  even  amidst  ceaseless  toil, 
to    gather    up    the    necessary    supplies, 
yielded  sullenly  to  the  yoke  which  they 
Qould  no  longer  avoid,  and  commended 
themselves,  as  they  said,  to  the  protection 
of  a  lord ;  until,  a  complete  change  hav- 
ing come  over  public  opinion,  and  social 
relations  having  consequently  shifted,  a 
new  order  of  things  was  brought  about ; 
so  that  the  honors  and  security  of  service 
became  more  highly  esteemed  and  ear- 
nestly  sought  than  a  needy  and  unsafe 
freedom.    The   alods,  the  possession   of 
which  was  once   the  glory  of  ceorlische 
life,  were  at  last  surrcnded  to  be  taken 
back  as  bbc-land^  or  perhaps  even  as  loen- 
landy  lands  held  "  on  chief,"  or  on  condi- 
tion of  some  service  under  a  lord-ship 
whose  shadow  offered  safety,  and  whose 
wealth  promised  to  make  life  more  easy. 
"  Towards    the    closing    period    of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  polity,"  says  Mr.  Kemble, 
"  I  should  imagine,  that  nearly  every  acre 
of  land  in  Fngland  had  become  boc-land ; 
and  tliat  as,  in  consequence  of  this,  there 
was  no  more  room  for  the  expansion  of  a 
free  population,  the  condition  of  the  free- 
men became  depressed,  while  the  estates 
of  the  lords  increased  in  number  and 
extent.     In  this  way  the  ceorls  or  free 
cultivators  gradually  vanished,  yielding  to 
the  ever-growing  force  of  the  noble  class, 
acceptiug  a  dependent  position  upon  their 
b6c-]and,  and  standing  to  right  in  their 
courts,  instead  of  their  own  old  county 
g€m6tas ;  while  the  lords  themselves  ran 
riot,  dealt  with  their  once  free  neighbors 
at  their  own  discretion,  and  filled  the  land 
with  civil  dissension,  which  not  even  the 
terrors  of   foreign  invasion  could  stiU. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
universal  breaking  up  of  society  in  the 


time  of  Ethelred  had  its  soarce  in  the 
ruin  of  the  old  free  organization  of  the 
country.  The  success  of  Swegen  and 
Cnut,  and  even  of  William  the  Nomuui, 
had  much  deeper  causes  than  the  mete 
gain  or  loss  of  one  or  more  battles.  A 
nation  never  falls  till  ^'  the  citadel  of  iti 
moral  being''  has  been  betrayed  and 
become  untenable.  Northern  mvaaoBB 
will  not  account  for  the  state  of  bi^pm- 
dage  which  Ethelred  and  hiswitan  de- 
plore in  so  many  of  their  laws.  The  rnm 
of  the  free  cultivators  and  the  overgrowth 
of  the  lords  are  much  more  likely  cameSi 
At  the  same  time  it  is  even  conoeivaUe 
that,  but  for  the  invasions  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  the  result  mieht  have 
come  more  suddenly.  The  sword  and  the 
torch,  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  are 
very  effectual  checks  to  the  growth  of 
population,  and  sufficient  for  a  long  time 
to  adjust  the  balance  between  the  land 
and  those  it  has  to  feed." 

It  may  be  supposed  that,  as  the  prooflH 
of  centralization  went  on,  and  landed  pnh 
perty  was  gathered  up  into  large  estatei 
under  the  powerful  few,  the  ceorliaohe 
privileges  of  the  old  marc-m6t  would  dwifr 
die,  and  soon  leave  nothing  bat  a  nanML 
Tlie  action  of  the  scir-mot,  however  con- 
tinued up  to  a  later  period.  In  the  reisn 
of  ^thelstan,  among  other  caseSi  tte 
gem6t  in  Kent  met  to  receive  a  rep^  of 
law  enacted  by  the  King  and  his  witan; 
and  to  express  their  approval,  and  give  a 
pledge  of  obedience,  on  the  ereat  prinot 
pie  of  Teutonic  legislation,  that  laws  an 
enacted  by  the  King,  and  put  in  fines 
with  the  consent  of  the  pneople.  Ths 
meeting  replied  to  the  Kinff :  ^  Deavestl 
thy  bishops  of  Kent  and  allthe  thanes  of 
Kentshire,  carls  and  ceorls,  return  thanb 
to  thee,  dearest  lord,  for  what  thon  hiSt 
been  pleased  to  ordain  respecting  ov 
peace,  and  to  inquire  and  consult  conoom- 
ing  our  advantage,  since  great  was  tiw 
need  thereof  for  us  all,  both  rich  and  poor. 
And  this  we  have  taken  in  hand  witn  aB 
the  diligence  we  could,  by  the  aid  of  thois 
witan  whom  thou  didst  send  unto  wl" 
A  century  after  this,  the  practiee  waaknC 
up ;  for  Cnut  writes  to  the  gemM  ■ 
Kent :  ^'  Cnut,  the  King,  sends  fKendilf 


greeting  to  Archbishop  Lyfing, 
Godwine,  Abbot  MMvbt^  JSthdwin*  Ai 
sheriff,  JSthelric,  and  all  my  thaneOi  holk 
earls  and  ceorls." 

It  is  in  the  Witena  Gtem6t9  the  gnil 
council  of  the  nation,  that  we  fiaci  Ai 
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most  important  check  on  the  growing 
influence  of  the  crown ;  and  though  it  was 
not  strictly  an  elected  body,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  the  ffround-work  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  as  taking  a  deep  share  in  the 
formation  of  our  more  perfectly  balanced 
constitution.  In  the  absence  of  a  strict 
definition  of  this  council,  and  from  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  queen,  lady 
abbesses,  priests,  deacons,  and  even  the 
commonalty,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
while  its  leading  members  came  by  royal 
cummons,  it  had  been  gradually  shaping 
itself  into  this  more  compact  form,  in 
which  it  represented  the  earlier  folc-m6t. 
It  is  easily  conceived  that  the  claims  of 
home  would  have  increasing  power  over 
the  scattered  population  of  freemen,  and 
incline  them  to  remain  among  the  stuft\ 
and  attend  to  their  business,  rather  than 
incor  the  labor  and  expense  of  frequent 
journeys  to  the  gathering-place  of  the 
people.  The  task  of  minding  politics 
would  be  restricted  to  those  who  had 
more  leisure,  means,  and  inclination  for 
such  pursuits.  And  though  they  were 
thus  quietly  helping  to  damage  the  posi- 
tion of  their  class,  they  were  wiser,  after 
all,  than  those  who  violate  the  obligations 
of  domestic  life,  while  they  fiercely  clamor 
for  political  power,  which  they  have 
neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  enough  to 
wield  for  good.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  the  ealdorman,  *geref4,  and  the 
thanes,  seem  to  have  composed  the  Wite- 
na  Gem6t,  The  people,  however,  who 
were  in  the  neighborhood,  perhaps  col- 
lected in  arms  during  the  sitting,  were 
allowed  to  attend,  if  they  thought  it 
worth  while,  and  even  to  express  them- 
selves in  shouts.  A  charter  of  -^thel- 
stltn's  records  a  meeting  at  Abingdon, 
where  a  grant  was  made  to  the  abbey ; 
and  when  the  bishops  and  abbots  present 
solemnly  excommunicated  any  one  who 
should  disturb  the  grant,  the  people 
cried :  "  So  be  it !  so  be  it  I  Amen  I" 
The  powers  of  the  witan  were  large.  In 
general,  they  had  a  voice  in  consultation  ; 
a  right  to  consider  any  public  act  which 
coukL  be  authorized  by  the  King.  They 
deliberated  upon  new  laws ;  held  joint 
authority  with  the  King  in  enacting  them ; 
could  form  alliances,  make  treaties  of 
peace,  and  settle  their  terms ;  might  elect 
a  king,  and  depose  a  sovereign,  if  his 
goyemment  was  not  conducted  for  the 
good  of  the  people.  The  King  and  witan 
conjointly  appomted  bishops^  levied  taxes 


for  the  public  service,  and  raised  land  and 
sea  forces  when  called  for.  The  witan 
could  regulate  Church  affairs,  appoint 
fasts  and  festivals,  and  decide  upon  the 
levy  and  expenditure  of  ecclesiastical 
revenue.  They  had  the  power  to  recom- 
mend, agree  to,  and  guarantee  grants  of 
land,  and  might  pei*mit  the  conversion  of 
folc-land  into  boc-land,  or  otherwise.  The 
lands  of  offenders  and  intestates  could  be 
declared  by  them  to  be  forfeit  to  the 
crown ;  while  they  might  act  generally  as  a 
supreme  court  of  justice  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  It  is  interesting  to  be  able 
to  trace  the  business  order  of  this  remark- 
able body.  The  Witena,  on  a  royal  sum- 
mons, joined  the  King  at  one  of  his  vills 
at  Christmas  or  Easter ;  when  ceremony, 
business,  and  festive  pleasure  divided 
their  time.  When  special  business  re- 
quired their  attendance,  notice  was  given 
by  royal  message  appointing  the  time  and 
place  of  meetmg.  The  session  was  al- 
ways begun  with  Divine  service,  and  a 
formal  profession  of  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  The  King  then  laid  his 
proposals  before  them,  and,  after  discus- 
sion, they  were  accepted,  modified,  or 
laid  aside.  The  reeves  attended  some- 
times, perhaps,  with  other  commissioned 
oflScers,  carried  the  chapters  into  the 
several  counties,  and  took  a  toed  or 
pledge  from  the  assembled  freemen,  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  law.  The  pos- 
session and  exercise  of  rights  like  these 
must  at  times  have  given  the  Witena 
great  advantage  over  the  prince ;  while 
they  could  not  fail  to  hasten  that  accumu- 
lation of  aristocratic  power,  beneath  which 
the  people  lost  much  of  their  social  vigor, 
and  by  whose  disproportionate  weight 
one  joint  of  the  constitution  after  another 
was  made  to  give  way.  Still  the  life  of 
the  Saxon  people,  though  "  cast  down," 
was  "  not  destroyed."  The  national  char- 
acter must  have  had  wondrous  elasticity. 
Like  a  master-mind  it  bore  up  under  fear- 
ful pressure,  and,  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
left  its  undying  impress  on  our  political 
forms,  our  laws,  our  language,  and  our 
national  taste.  And  that  the  social 
breadth  and  liberty  of  old  Saxondom  did 
not  rest  on  wrong  principles,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  the  leading  features  of 
its  institutions  have  outlived  all  interven- 
ing changes,  and  now  form  the  living  char- 
acteristics of  every  thing  which  we  love 
as  distinctively  English. 
The  physical  character  of  the  race  was 
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remarkable.  It  prepared  them  for  a  noble 
career.  Their  broad  hips  and  chest, 
thick  boned,  well-shaped  limbs,  strong 
heels  and  ankles,  with  large  feet  bearing 
up  a  tall,  muscular  form,  and  a  singularly 
well-balanced  temperament,  marked  them 
as  fit  for  ceaseless  activity  and  long  en- 
durance. Though  children  of  the  East, 
they  were  soon  acclimated  in  the  forests 
and  marshes  of  Germany ;  live  under  the 
Italian  sun ;  learn  to  be  at  home  on  the 
sands  and  aroimd  the  salt  pools  and  lakes 
of  Jutland.  Then  they  live  on  the  ocean 
as  if  the  sea  had  given  them  birth ;  and 
indeed  seem  to  defy  alike  the  tropics  and 
the  poles.  Their  mental  tyjic  is  equally 
distinct.  The  English  Teuton  has  accu- 
rate, rather  than  quick,  perception  ;  com- 
parative slowness,  but  depth  and  penetra- 
tion of  mind.  His  wit  may  not  be  bril- 
liant, but  he  is  acute.  He  values  inde- 
pendence more  than  equality  of  condition 
or  rank.  He  is  clean,  cautious,  provident, 
and  reserved ;  hospitable,  though  not 
sociable  on  a  large  scale ;  conservative  in 
his  bent ;  has  a  distinguished  respect  for 
woman  ;  is  sincere  and  placable,  and  has 
a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring.  The 
fine  balance  of  their  character  strikes  us 
as  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  The  versatility  of  their 
genius  is  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  race ;  but,  unlike  some  others,  they 
unite  with  it  a  large  amount  of  native 
common  sense.  They  can  turn  their  hand 
to  any  thing,  but  somehow  always  find  a 
solid  reason  for  their  variations.  The 
rash  and  impassioned  Kelt  will  bring  his 
wit  into  play  at  the  expense  of  the  Teu- 
ton, or  condemn  him  as  too  grave  and 
phlegmatic ;  but  he  only  seems  to  be  so 
to  those  whose  warmth  is  not  tempered, 
as  in  his  case,  with  an  awkward  modesty. 
He  has  warmth,  but  it  is  so  regulated  as 
to  render  him  notorious  for  steady  deter- 
mination and  great  passive  courage. 
Tliere  is  enough  of  nationality  to  render 
his  loyalty  proverbial ;  and  yet  there  is  a 
liberality  so  unsuspecting,  that  those  who 
do  not  understand  him  have  laughed  at 
his  simpleness,  or  ridiculed  his  credulity. 
His  manliness  is  like  his  flivorite  oak ;  but 
there  is  enough  of  the  gentle  to  make  him 
tenderly  alive  to  the  weakness  which 
craves  his  protection. 

l^ut  it  is  their  family  virtue  and  domes- 
tic habits  which  ever  recommend  the 
Teuton  tribes  to  our  hearts.  '•  The  Ger- 
man house  was  a  holy  thing ;  the  bond  of 


marriage  a  sacred  and  symbolio  engage 
ment.     Woman  was   holy  even    abore 
man.    In  the  depths  of  their  forests  the 
stem  warriors  had  assigned  to  her  a  stft- 
tion  which  nothing  but  that  deep  feeliog 
could  have  rendered  possible.    This  was 
the  sacred  sex,  believed  to  be  in  nearer 
communion    with    divinity   than    man." 
And  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  Saxon 
dynasty  in  this  island,  the  lady  was  fimd 
of  indicating  her  dignity  by  her  perscMud 
appearance.    Her  graceful  form  was  rei^ 
dered  more  elegant  by  her  violet-oolored 
under-vest  of  fine  linen,  and  her  scarlet 
tunic  with  full  skirts  and  wide  sleeves  and 
hood,   both  striped  or  faced  with  silk. 
Her  hair  curled  over  her  open  forehead. 
Gold  crescents  adorned  her  neck ;  jewels 
sparkled  on  her  fingers  and  arms ;  while 
red  leather  foi*med  the  decoration  of  hpt 
feet.    Perhaps  Saxon  ladies  became  too 
partial  to  nch  and    gaad^  colors^  md 
might  sometimes  try  to  improve  their 
complexion  by  the  use  of  stibium.    Wo- 
man,   however,    as    an    individual,   was 
thought  to  be  a  being  of  a  higher  natorSr 
though  her  chosen  and  dearest  ndiere 
was  the  private  circle  of  her  fiunily,  in 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  state,  she  was 
represented  by  her  husband,  upon  whom 
nature  had  placed  the  happy  onrden  of 
her  support,  and  the  joyful  duty  of  acting 
as  her  guardian.    She  was  the  acknow- 
ledged bond  of  social  life.    While  she  was 
honored,  children  were  taught  obedience, 
and  the  family  was  thus  kept  in  affediaB- 
ate  and  enlightened  obedience  to  the  slata; 
Saxon  society,  then,  was  made  up  of  fiat 
lies  maintaining  their  sacred  ntes,  and. 
living  in  neighborly  union.   £achfreemaB» 
the  husband  of  a  free  woman  who  shared 
his  toils,  soothed  his  cares,  and  managed 
his  house,  became  the  founder  of  a  fimmy, 
and    sent    out    through    the    spreading 
branches  of  his  lineage  the  virtnona  inAi- 
ence  of  domestic  chastity  and  order.    Tlie 
Roman  State,  burdened  in  its  last  days 
with  the  vicious  fruit  of  a  false  civilizatioo, 
had  lost  the  power  of  recoverinff  itself 
because  it  had  ceased  to  cherish  tne  idea 
of  family  or  pure  domestic  life.    There 
was  an  end  of  sound  moralitv,  both  in 
private  and  public.    The  world,  Britain 
not  excepted,  had  become  the  home  of 
complicated  vice,  and  was  ripe  for  the 
judgments  which,  imder  a  just  and  merd- 
fiil  Frovidence,  were  at  once  to  nanish 
iniquity  and  renovate  the  scene.    The  in- 
flux of  the  German  tribes  infiiaed  new  life. 
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into  the  corrupt  system.  The  strangers 
brought  with  toem  the  principle  of  man's 
dignity  as  a  member  of  the  fiimily ;  and, 
with  their  deepest  feelings  enlisted  on 
behalf  of  this  principle,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  become  the  founders  of  perma- 
nent Christian  states,  and  were  themselves 
the  wonder  of  the  philosophers  and  theo- 
logians of  Rome,  Africa,  and  Greece  ;  ex- 
amples, indeed,  held  up  to  the  degenerate 
traces  whom  they  had  subdued.  Among 
those  who  were  so  distinguished  by  do- 
mestic principles  and  feelmgs,  we  might 
expect  to  find  that  generosity  which,  in 
tbe  more  full  development  of  Teutonic 
diaracter,  and  under  the  sacred  influence 
of  Christianity,  became  a  remarkable  char- 
acteristic of  the  race.  Most  of  the  pic- 
tures of  bloody  extermination  and  un- 
mixed cruelty  which  we  find  in  the  tradi- 
tional literature  of  conquered  nations  were, 
perhaps,  overdrawn.  So  it  is,  probably, 
with  the  sketches  left  by  those  whose 
ancestors  suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Teutons  on  British  soil.  But,  after  all, 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  accustomed  to  Roman  domina- 
tion or  the  tyranny  of  native  princes, 
were  not  likely  to  suffer  much  by  a  change 
of  mastera.  True,  they  had,  in  many 
cases,  to  come  down  to  the  grade  of  serf- 
dom ;  but,  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances, their  condition  was  comparative- 
ly fair  and  easy,  and  would  be  rendered 
luu'd  in  those  instances  only  where  unsuc- 
cessftil  efforts  were  made  to  regain  their 
lost  advantage.  Some  of  the  earliest 
laws  show  that  Britons  might  enter  the 
privileged  class ;  old  charters  give  digni- 
fied pmces  to  names  which  must  have 
been  Keltic ;  and  the  personal  appearance 
of  our  peasantry,  m  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land,  still  indicates  a  quiet  mtermingling 
of  the  conquered  and  the  ruling  race.  In 
some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  conquerors 
would  appear  to  be  hard  enough;  but 


they  were  not  without  kind  dispositions. 
Their  institutions  bear  marks  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  now  that  those  institutions 
have  ripened  into  maturity,  England 
shows  an  example  of  generosity  and  kind- 
heartedness,  which,  if  equaled,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  people,  ancient  or 
modeni.  The  character  of  the  race  has 
answered  to  its  name,  Teutonic ;  the  de- 
rivation of  which  points  at  generous  and 
active  life ;  and  such  life  may  be  traced  in 
the  civil,  domestic,  literarv,  and  religious 
history  of  Germany ;  while  it  is  found  in 
every  scene  which  England  has  peopled 
during  her  eventful  career.  "  That  which 
ought  most  to  recommend  the  race,"  says 
Montesquieu,  "  is,  that  they  afforded  the 
great  resource  to  the  libertv  of  Europe ; 
that  is,  to  all  the  liberty  tnat  is  among 
men.  Jomandes,  the  Goth,  calls  the 
north  of  Europe  '  the  forge  of  mankind ;' 
I  should  rather  call  it  the  forge  of  those 
instruments  which  broke  the  fetters  man- 
ufactured in  the  south.  It  was  there 
those  valiant  nations  were  bred,  who  left 
their  native  climes  to  destroy  tyrants  and 
liberate  slaves ;  and  to  teach  men,  that, 
nature  having  made  them  equal,  no  rea- 
son could  be  assigned  for  their  becoming 
dependent  but  their  mutual  happiness." 
In  short,  wherever  these  tribes  appeared, 
liberty  prevailed.  They  thought  and 
acted  for  themselves.  They  were  free, 
and  loved  the  language  of  freedom.  And 
England,  above  dl  countries,  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  her  ancestors;  whDe 
she  feels  proud  that  she  is  now  free  to 
enjoy  and  to  do  all  the  good  to  which 
Christian  benevolence  prompts  her  soul. 
England  is  one  of  the  most  favored  homes 
of  the  now  widely  spread  femily  of  Teu- 
tons ;  and  we  live  to  see  the  future  desti- 
nies of  our  lineage  sketched  upon  the 
widest  and  noblest  continents  of  the 
earth. 
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THE      POEMS      OF      F  R  E  I  L  I  G  R  A  T  H.  • 


Poetry  is  not  one  of  the  progressive 
arts.  In  the  course  qf  a  single  generation, 
and  that  one  of  the  earliest  in  a  nation's 
history,  it  will  often  attain  to  a  power  and 
excellence  w^hich  no  future  efforts  may 
surpass ;  and  the  accumulation  of  one  age 
is  so  far  from  proving  an  assistance  and  a 
benefit  to  the  next,  that  it  rather  enfeebles 
its  successor,  inducing  it  to  place  a  false 
reliance  upon  resources  not  at  its  com- 
mand, and  acting  as  a  stimulant  to  ex- 
travagance of  effort  only  to  produce 
poverty  and  perishableness  of  result.  As 
a  general  rule,  poetry  may  be  said  to 
be  passing  through  three  processes 
which  everlastingly  repeat  themselves. 
First  is  the  rough  period  when  intellect 
and  fancy  are  sufficiently  awakened  to 
strive  vamly  with  the  obstacles  of  unde- 
veloped language.  Tlien  the  era  of  tri- 
umphant genius,  which  makes  all  the 
materials  around  it  flexible  to  its  will,  and 
of  its  own  instinct  lights  upon  the  combi- 
nations and  the  laws  which  insure  lasting 
success.  Then  follows  the  age  of  merely 
imitative  effort,  when  men  strive  rather 
to  be  something  like  that  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  been  than  to  rival  them  in 
new  fields.  Soon  people  find  out  the  way 
of  producing  something  which  looks  so 
like  the  originals  bequeathed  to  them,  as 
to  pass  current  for  a  material  combining 
equal  excellence  with  the  advantages  of 
far  greater  ease  and  cheapness  of  manu- 
facture. This  goes  on  until  the  imitative 
invention  has  been  run  to  utter  exhaustion, 
until  production  becomes  so  easy  that 
every  one  can  produce  ;  and  then  the  na- 
tural effect  takes  place.  The  reaction  sets 
in  wdth  a  sudden  stopping  and  stagnating ; 
and  at  last  new  forces  break  away  into  a 
fresh  path  of  their  own,  and  a  new  era  of 
genius  begins,  to  be  imitated,  and  to  pass 
away,  as  before. 

*  1.  Oedichte  von  Ferdinand  FreUigraih,    Acht- 
zehnte  Auflage.    Stuttgart  und  Augsburg.  1857. 

2.  Zwiachen  den  Garben,     1849. 

3.  Neuere  polUische  und  aociaie  Oedichte.    1851. 
Etc,  etc. 


English  poetry  has  passed  thix>ugb  mvo* 
ral  of  these  rotations,  as  Greek  and  Latin 
had  done,  until  they  rolled  away  into  the 
past  altogether.  German  poetry  has  lived 
long  enough  to  go  through  one  such  pro- 
cess of  revolution,  the  closing  perioa  of 
which  is  our  own  age.  From  its  rough, 
struggling  youth,  it  bloomed  up  to  a  sud- 
den and  splendid  maturity  in  the  era  of 
Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  Lessing,  tad 
Herder.  Poetry  then  seemed  to  beoome 
an  art  made  invitingly  easy.  It  was  difl- 
cult,  indeed  to  achieve  in  a  new  direotkm 
what  any  one  of  these  men  had  done  m 
his  own  ;  but  fatally  easy  to  produce  end* 
less  verses  which  looked  and  sounded  very 
like  Schiller's  or  Goethe's,  and  which,  ooo- 
sidering  their  greater  cheapness  of  pn^ 
duction,  might,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  seem 
quite  as  good  as  the  original  article.  Then 
we  have  Ticck,  Matthisson,  Salis,  Leuan, 
and  numbers  of  others.  Passion  is  nol 
there  ;  but  does  not  sentiment  supply  iti 
place  ?  Pathos  is  gone ;  but  maualmim 
draws  probably  more  tears,  and  tooohes 
its  mark  more  easily.  Deep  appreoiatioB 
of  the  human  heart  and  manly  eneigy  of 
creative  power  have  passed  away;  Dst 
we  have  m  their  stead  readier  sooroea  of 
popular  sympathy — craving,  diseased  adt 
examination  and  hectic  egotism.  At  the 
present  moment  this  class  of  poetry  may 
be  said  to  have  had  its  day.  GermaB 
literature  has  reached  the  pause — tha 
quiescent  or  stagnant  era;  and,  when 
time  enough  shall  have  gone  over  to  aDow 
new  forces  to  gather,  we  may  look  fer  a 
fresh  and  healthy  issue  in  a  new  direotkiL 

Where,  however,  there  is  native  fiwae 
of  genius  at  all,  literature  does  not  in 
any  era  settle  down  into  utter  stagna- 
tion and  inanity.  Compared  with  the 
glorious  da^s  of  its  first  prime,  Germany 
may  now,  mdeed,  seem  poor  of  poelb 
c^enius.  But  even  in  our  own  days  Aa 
has  had  men  who  possessed  rich  and  fir* 
reaching  fancy,  if  not  the  very  hi^hnal 
range  of  imagination ;  men  whose  streiwlh, 
if  not  of  the  greatest,  was  at  least  tMT 
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own,  unborrowed  from  external  stimu- 
lant; whose  path,  if  it  does  not  pretend 
to  scale  the  highest  peak,  has,  at  least, 
not  been  trodden  down  by  the  feet  of 
forerunners.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
range  Uhland  —  although  the  noble  old 
minstrel  still  lives  and  looks  upon  the 
earth — ^among  this  class.  Uhland  belongs 
to  the  greater  era  which  has  passed  away ; 
and,  although  not  indeed  the  foremost,  or 
eyen  among  the  foremost,  of  that  age,  his 
genius  yet  gave  him  a  dbtinctive  place  in  it. 
Bat  of  our  own  age  peculiarly,  and  having 
no  connection  other  than  our  own  with 
the  great  Weimarian  era,  there  are  men 
who  have  produced  clear,  fresh,  and  sweet 
streams  of  song,  which  deserve,  and  must 
have,  an  un&£ng  memoiy  in  literature. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  in 
every  respect,  is  the  poet  to  whom  we 
desire  to  call  attention  in  the  present 
paper. 

Most  of  the  great  men  who  made  Ger- 
many a  name  and  a  power  in  literature, 
had  been  laid  in  earth  before  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  began  to  write  ;  although  his 
poetic  career  commenced  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  seems  to  have  closed  after  a  very 
snort  period  of  creative  activity.  He  be- 
longs wholly  to  our  own  age,  and  now,  in 
presence  at  least,  to  our  own  country. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  eminent  men  whom 
collision  of  political  opinion  with  estab- 
lished government  has  driven  from  their 
native  land,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
noise  and  business  of  London.  Freili- 
grath was  bom  in  1810,  at  Detmold  in 
Northern  Germany ;  and  is  not,  therefore, 
by  any  means  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
poetic  years,  although,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ne  has  not  for  a  long  time  added  any 
thing  to  his  celebrity.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  men  who  have  combined  an  active 
commercial  life  with  high  poetic  produc- 
tion. The  main  part  of  his  career  has 
been  passed  in  counting-houses,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Amsterdam,  and,  of  late,  in  our 
own  metropolis.  He  was  a  very  young 
man  when  his  poems  began  to  create  a 
stir  in  Germany;  and  the  generous  re- 
oognition  and  appreciation  of  eminent 
literary  friends  helped  to  spread  his  repu- 
tation. Chamisso  and  Schwab,  both  cele- 
brated in  German  poetry  —  the  former, 
however,  best  known  in  England  by  his 
legend  of  Peter  Schlemyl  —  were  among 
the  first  to  point  out  bis  rising  claims. 
Chamisso  wrote  of  him,  in  1836,  as  '^in- 
ferior to  none  in  peculiarity,  originality, 


strength,  and  fulness  of  the  poetic  ele- 
ment ;"  and  declared  him  to  be  one  who 
"  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  poetic  genius 
compelled,  unsupported  by  factitious  aid, 
that  attention  which  he  merited."  Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  the  quiet  develop- 
ment of  his  powers,  Freiligrath  devoted 
his  genius  to  political  objects.  The  pro- 
Russian  tendencies  of  the  Prussian  go- 
vernment, the  retrogressive  policy  which 
began  to  manifest  itself  the  censorship  of 
the  press,  and  some  peculiar  grievances  of 
which  the  people  of  Rhenish  Prussia  com- 
plained; these  and  other  grounds  sup- 
ported Freiligrath  in  entering  upon  the 
path  of  political  contention.  He  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the 
Prussian  King,  who  was  rather  fond  of 
patronizing  men  of  genius ;  but  he  flung 
the  gift  away,  published  a  volume  of  po- 
litical poems  which  had  been  some  time 
before  secretly  printed,  became  the  mark 
for  a  prosecution,  and  had  to  quit  Ger- 
many. This  was  in  1844.  For  a  short 
time  he  lived  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzer- 
land ;  but,  in  1846,  found  a  home  in  Lon- 
don. In  1848  he  returned  to  Germany, 
agitated  for  a  while,  and  fought  bravely 
with  dashing  political  poems;  but  was 
imprisoned  again,  brought  to  trial,  acquit- 
ted indeed,  but  still  a  mark  for  such 
annoyance  and  threatened  persecution, 
that  it  was  not  believed  either  useful  or 
prudent  for  him  to  remain  longer  in  his 
native  country.  He,  therefore,  settled  in 
London,  as  the  manager  of  a  banking- 
house,  and  is  not  likely,  we  presume, 
again  to  leave  England.  Thus  much  of  a 
brief  outline  may  convey  all  that  it  im- 
ports the  general  reader  to  know  of  the 
the  career  of  a  man  whose  life  is  yet  in 
its  prime.  We  have  no  intention  of 
writing  a  detailed  biographical  notice  of 
one  who  follows  his  daily  occupations 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  our  own 
publishing  office ;  and  only  intend  to  in- 
vite our  readers  to  consider  the  produc- 
tions, not  the  personality,  of  the  poet. 
They  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
former  will  find  themselves  well  repaid  if 
they  follow  up  the  track  which  we  shall 
suggest  to  them.  Englishmen  have  so 
lar^e  and  varied  a  current  literature  of 
their  own,  that  general  readers  may  be 
excused  if  their  attention  requires  to  be 
especially  directed  to  some  eminent  for- 
eign writers.  Moreover,  although  many 
of  Freiligrath's  poems  have  been  trans- 
lated in  stray  periodicals,  no  collection  of 
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them  has  ever  appeared  in  English.  In 
the  specimens  which  we  select,  we  shall 
use  our  own  version ;  having  no  conveni- 
ent means  of  obtaining  any  other,  even 
where  others  exist.  The  poems  are  of 
three  classes :  the  miscellaneous,  the  po- 
litical poems,  and  the  translations.  On 
the  second  depended,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  events  of  the  author's  life,  and 
a  wide  part  of  his  present  reputation ;  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  his  fame,  as  a  poet, 
will,  when  the  memory  of  recent  events 
has  faded,  entirely  rest  on  the  miscellane- 
ous pieces.  To  this  class,  then,  of  the 
worlw  of  Freiligrath  we  shall  most  exclu- 
sively apply  ourselves. 

The  miscellaneous  poems  are  contained 
in  a  small  volume  some  three  hundred 
pages  in  extent,  less  than  many  a  prolific 
writer  will  contribute  to  a  magazine  in  a 
twelvemonth ;  yet  this  little  volume  con- 
tains as  many  evidences  of  fresh  and 
luxuriant  fancy,  of  vivid  picture-power,  of 
deep  and  sensitive  impressibility  by  the 
aspects  and  the  influences  of  silent,  out- 
ward nature,  and  of  all  that  can  make  a 
true  poet,  short  of  the  very  highest  class 
alone,  as  any  of  the  present  day,  English 
poet  or  foreign,  can  show.  No  taint  of 
the  recent  wesScnosses  of  Gennan  literature 
clings  to  it.  Egotism,  morbid  self-ex- 
posure, exhausting  subjcctiveness,  and 
effeminate  bewailings  —  these  have  no 
place  in  the  manly  verse  of  Freiligrath. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  writer  we  know  of 
is  more  healthily  free  from  the  artistic 
vice  of  the  popular  English  ballad  of  the 
present  day,  which  makes  poetry  only  a 
mechanical  lingle  of  versified  moral  max- 
ims, and  holds  itself  up  to  be  judged  by 
the  directness  of  its  practical  scraps  of 
wisdom.  Freiligrath  is  thoroughly  ori- 
ginal ;  sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  even 
to  extravagance,  in  his  peculiar  love  of 
nature.  He  does  not,  like  Wordsworth, 
delight  in  the  hills  and  streams  of  a  plain 
country  landscape.  He  does  not,  like 
Thomson,  express  a  prim,  well-regulated 
joy  in  the  £iir  lawn  and  the  trim  grove, 
the  sheep  bathing  in  the  stream,  and  the 
sly  glimpse  of  an  Arcadian  nymph  pre- 
paring to  do  the  like.  He  does  not,  like 
Walter  Scott,  find  pleasure  in  the  gray 
ruin,  and  the  moonlight  streaming  upon 
abbey  arch  and  donjon  keep;  nor,  like 
Byron,  does  he  love  nature  only  because 
he  can  make  her  his  unresisting  confidante^ 
and  fly  to  her  company  when  out  of  hu- 
mor with  every  other.    Freiligrath  loves 


nature  the  more  as  her  greatness  swallowi 
up  all  tlfought  of  his  ovm  personality. 
The  grand,  Uie  stern,  the  lonely,  even  the 
savage  and  the  awful  forms  of  nature,  find 
the  closest  and  the  dearest  place  in  his 
imagination.  We  have  said  ^^his  imaffi- 
nation,"  because  we  believe  the  scenes  he 
most  delights  to  sing  of  do  not  live  in  bis 
memory.  We  believe  he  has  never  seen 
the  sun  shine  in  its  own  tropic  regions; 
and  yet  these  are  the  regions  over  whioh 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  most  lovingly  hoveii^ 
The  lion-land,  the  desert-sands,  the  palm- 
tree,  the  jungle,  the  cane-swamp,  the  hirixf 
the  panther,  the  Sahara  caravan — these  are 
the  objects  which  animate  him  to  a  fidl 
enthusiasm.  His  Oriental  passion  is  the 
most  ardent,  the  most  unfeigned,  and  the 
most  vivid  in  its  expression,  exhibited  by 
any  poet  or  prose  writer  we  know.  We 
can  not  believe  he  only  speaks  the  lav- 
guage  of  poetic  afiectation,  when  be  d^ 
dares  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  songs— 


(( 


I  linger  on  a  northern  strand, 
The  North  is  crafty,  cold,  and  slow ; 

I  would  I  sang  in  the  desert  sand, 
Leaning  on  my  saddle-bow  I" 


It  is  not,  indeed,  a  supremely  diffiooH 
task  to  produce  a  professedly  Eastern 
poem  which  shall  have  a  certain  imitatioii 
of  Oriental  luxuriance,  and  keep  a  doss 
adherence  to  Oriental  metaphor.  We 
have  many  examples  to  prove  that  thk 
can  be  done  by  many  hands  in  a  style  fir 
above  the  mere  bulbul  and  gazelle  mblMh 
of  annuals  and  small  magasines.  Gk>etfa^ 
West-JiJastern  Divan^  Thomas  Moored 
Ijalla  JRookh^  Riickert's  Eastern  poemSi 
and  manjr  others,  are  evidences  of  tUi 
skill  earned  to  a  verv  high  degree.  Bdt 
no  one  of  these  remarkable  and  celebkwted 
productions,  however  some  of  them  may 
excel  Freiligrath's  poems  in  other  respeoti^ 
can  compare  with  his  in  the  reality  of  the 
feeling,  in  the  verisimilitude,  in  the  sen- 
nine  spirit  and  soul  of  the  East,  whibh 
belong  to  them.  The  very  air  of  Ike 
desert  or  the  palm-grove  seems  to  be  ex- 
haled from  some  of  them.  It  is  diffieill 
to  conceive  a  writer  adopting  mub,  sob- 
jects,  singing  the  glories  and  the  wonders 
of  lands  nenas  never  seen,  filling  lus  pro- 
ductions with  the  breath  of  an  atmosphere 
he  has  never  inhaled,  without  sospeeting 
him  of  some  assumed  poetic  eooentrio^f. 
But  in  none  of  his  Eastern  or  Desert 
poems  can  we  detect  the  slightest  hint  ef 
afiectation.      Indeed,  the   &w  only  b^ 
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stances  where  he  seems  to  us  to  be  de- 
clining into  this  kind  of  weakness,  are, 
where  he  attempts  something  of  Northern 
sentiment  and  German  balladist  emotion. 
Freiligrath  writes  as  if  he  were  a  genuine 
child  of  the  sun.  The  beams  of  the  East 
have  wakened  more  music  in  this  western 
singer  than  ever  they  drew  from  the 
&bled  haip  of  Memnon.  Any  other 
effort  at  Eastern  description  in  poetry 
seems  cold,  pale,  and  sunless,  when  placed 
ride  by  side  with  some  of  these  glowing 
verses.  Hands  browned  by  tropic  rays 
have  labored  at  descriptions  which  are 
unreal  and  lack-lustrous  compared  with 
some  of  these  poems,  whose  author  never 
saw  a  palm-tree  on  its  own  soil,  or  heard 
the  roar  of  the  lion  amoug  his  own  whirl- 
ing sands.  It  is  not  probable  that  Freilig- 
rath at  present  really  yearns  for  a  desert- 
life,  and  a  release  from  the  routine  dulness 
of  the  North,  with  all  the  fervor  of  a 
younger  day ;  or  that  even  in  that  younger 
day  the  longing  was  quite  as  impassioned 
as  the  verse.  But  the  enthusiasm  was  fiir 
too  warm  and  full  of  force  to  resemble 
any  thing  assumed  in  very  wantonness. 
Poets  do  not  succeed  best,  notwithstand- 
ing Waller's  ingenious  compliment,  in 
what  they  do  not  believe.  They  succeed 
best,  like  all  other  artists  and  workers  of 
whatever  class,  proportionately  to  their 
strength,  in  that  on  which  their  belief  is 
strongest,  and  their  feelings  are  most 
earnest.  Freiligrath's  Orientalism  is, 
therefore,  not  an  affectation,  but  an 
emotion,  an  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  not 
merely  in  the  broad  and  artistically  con- 
ventional features  of  tropic  scenery  that 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius  finds  expres- 
sion. Minute  and  picturesque  details  are 
seized  with  keenness  which  almost  suggests 
direct  observation,  and  thrown  in  with 
sach  a  skiU  as  to  give  a  meaning  and  an 


effect  far  beyond  the  copy-drawing  which 
an  ordinary  hand  might  produce.  We 
see  the  crocodile  peering  from  the  stream 
to  inhale  the  faint  air  of  coolness  which 
evening  brings ;  we  know  that  the  distant 
crash  through  the  trees  tells  of  the 
elephant's  unwieldy  path ;  we  mark  where 
the  desert-sand  has  been  furrowed  by  the 
lion's  shaggy  tail  which  has  just  trailed 
across  it;  we  observe  the  burst  water- 
skin,  and  the  fragments  of  dress  lefl  on 
the  brambles  by  the  wayferers  of  the 
cai'avan.  Freiligrath  is  one  of  the  most 
essentially  picturesque  poets  who  has  lived 
for  many  years.  We  do  not  mean  to  claim 
the  highest  praise  for  a  poet  when  we 
style  him  picturesque.  Lessing  has  settled 
that  question  long  since.  A  poet  may 
stand  among  the  very  highest  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  yet  furnish  few  direct 
subjects  for  painters;  a  painter  may  be 
among  the  greatest  of  artists,  and  yet 
suggest  few  felicitous  inspirations  to  a 
poet.  But  to  the  merit,  such  as  it  is,  of 
oeing  eminently  suggestive  of  direct  sub- 
jects from  which  a  painter  may  copy, 
Freiligrath  is  entitled  beyond  any  living 
poet  of  whom  we  know.  His  poems  are 
really  all  pictures ;  the  Eastern  and  Desert 
ballads  peculiarly  so.  No  example  per- 
haps can  serve  much  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing verses  from  the  poem  entitled 
Mirage,  The  opening,  wnich  we  omit, 
gracefulhr  and  fancifully  shows  us  the  har- 
bor of  Venice  all  dected  with  flags  and 
sails ;  and  a  gondola,  in  which  our  own 
Othello  and  Desdemona  are  seated.  Like 
all  true  German  poets,  Freiligrath  loves 
Shakspeare  with  a  fervent  love.  Desde- 
mona begs  of  her  wooer  for  a  description 
of  his  own  land,  from  whence  the  ostrich 
feather  came  which  droops  over  his  brow ; 
and  the  Moor  thus  begins : — 


•'*  Behold,  the  desert's  burning  sand ! 


The  camping-places  greet  thee  of  the  tribes  from  whence  my  sires  arose :    ' 
Lo,  in  her  widow's  garb,  sun-branded,  on  thine  eyes  Sahara  glows  t 

**  Who  last  rode  through  the  lion-land  ?    The  print  of  hoof  and  claw  is  here ; 
The  caravan  of  Timbuctoo, — ^still  on  the  horizon  gleams  the  spear, — 
And  streaming  flags,  and  through  the  dust  the  Emii^s  purple  honor-dress, 
And  the  camel's  head  o'ertops  Sie  throng  of  march  with  solemn  stateliness. 

'*  Onward,  in  closed-up  ranks,  thev  ride  where  blend  together  sand  and  doud ; 
Behold,  the  distance  swallows  uiem  alreadv  in  a  sulphurous  shroud ; 
But  thou  canst  follow  easily  the  track  of  tne  departing  host, 
For  gleaming  through  the  sands  we  flnd  from  time  to  time  what  they  have  lost  I 

'*  And  first,  a  hideous  milestone  I  see  a  dromedary  lying  dead, 
A  bald-necked  vulture  pair  have  lighted  on  the  fialen  creature's  head ; 
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Ton  costly  turban,  in  their  hasto  to  seizo  their  meal,  they  little  heed, 
'T  was  a  young  Arab  lost  it  as  ho  galloped  on  with  reckless  speed. 

"And  there  see  fluttering  scraps  of  housings,  round  the  tamarisk's  thorny boagfa. 
Besides  a  water-skin  rent  through,  all  dusty  and  exhausted  now ; 
Who  *8  he  that  spurns  the  gaping  thing  with  passioned  curse  and  quirering  lid? 
It  is  the  dark-haired  Sheik  from  out  the  land  of  Biledulgerid  I 

*^  He  closed  the  rear,  his  horse  fell  down,  exhausted,  ho  was  left  behind ; 
She  is  his  favorite  wife  who  gasping  round  his  waist  her  arms  has  twined ; 
When  late  he  raised  her  on  his  steed,  how  flashed  the  eyes  of  his  adored, 
And  now  he  trails  her  through  the  waste  as  from  a  girdle  trails  a  sword  I 


cc 


The  torrid  sand  at  midnight  furrowed  by  the  lion's  shaggy  tail, 

It  swept  by  the  expiring  woman's  rayen  tresses  as  they  trail ; 

It  gathers  in  her  flow  of  hair ;  it  scorches  up  her  dewy  lips ; 

Its  flints  are  reddened  by  the  blood  that  from  her  wounded  ankles  drips! 

"  Now  eyen  the  Emir  fails,  he  reels  with  seething  blood  and  fiery  pains  I 
His  eyeballs  glare,  and  fiercely  throb  his  forehead's  azure-gleaming  yeins ; 
He  stoops,  and  with  one  last  hot  kiss  the  Fezzan  girl  to  life  recalls. 
Then,  suddenly,  with  furious  curse  upon  the  unsheltering  sand  he  &lls  1 

'*  But  she  looks  slowly,  wondering  up,  *  Thou  sleep'st,  my  lord,  awake,  behold ! 
The  sky  which  seemed  just  now  of  brass  is  clothed  in  steel,  so  pure  and  cold ! 
Where  is  the  Desert's  yellow  glare  ? — a  pure,  bright  light  my  vision  cheers : 
It  is  a  glitter  like  the  sea,  whose  waves  are  breaking  round  Algiers  I 

*^  *  It  gleams  and  ripples  like  a  stream,  it  cools  me  with  its  freshening  smile, 
It  sparkles  like  a  mighty  mirror, — wake,  perhaps  it  is  the  Nile ! 
Yet,  no, — ^we  surely  traveled  south, — it  must  be,  then,  the  Senegal? 
Or  0,  perchance  it  is  the  sea,  whose  surges  yonder  heave  and  fall  I 

"  *  No  matter, — it  is  water, — come,  see  I  have  cast  my  cloak  away. 
Awake,  my  lord,  and  let  us  hasten,  and  our  scorching  thirst  allay ; 
A  freshening  bath,  a  cooling  draught,  new  life  through  our  poor  limbs  will  8end| 
And  yonder,  where  those  towers  rise,  our  pilgrimage  perhaps  will  end  I 

*^  *I  see  the  flaunting  crimson  banners  over  the  gray  portals  set. 
The  lances  on  the  ramparts  gleaming,  lofty  dome  and  minaret ; 
I  see  the  masts  of  noble  vessels  tossing  yonder  in  the  bay, 
I  see  the  pilgrims  thronging  to  bazaar  and  caravanserai ! 

"  *  My  loved  one,  wake  I     The  evening  comes,  my  tongue  is  parching,  let  us  haste.' 
He  raised  his  eyes,  and  hoarsely  groaned,  *  It  is  the  Mirage  of  the  waste  I 
A  juggle,  worse  than  the  Simoom,  the  evil  demon's  mocking  prank.' 
He  ceased,  the  vision  disappeared,  upon  his  corse  the  woman  sank !" 


Although  Freiligrath  elaborates  the 
components  of  scenes  and  groups,  so  that 
a  painter  might  take  his  pencil,  transfer 
them,  one  by  one,  to  canvass,  and  so  pro- 
duce a  picture,  it  will  nevertheless  be 
perceived  that  he  does  not  transgress 
Lessing's  fiimous  law,  which  assigns  space 
to  the  painter,  and  time  to  the  poet,  as 
their  respective  domains.    In  other  words, 


he  does  not  descnbc  objects  in  themfletrei 
and  their  o>vn  details ;  but  only  some  MSt 
of  motion  or  event  which  includes  diem, 
and  of  itself  suggests  their  nature  and 
appearance.  Yet  the  pencil  of  Lewis  ia 
hardly  more  realizing  of  the  fonns  of 
desert  life.  Fanciful,  picturesque,  tnd 
not  without  at  least  a  gleam  of  pad^oSi  is 
The  Traveller*8  Vision  : — 


**  It  was  midway  in  the  Desert,  we  were  camping  on  the  ground. 
And  my  Bedouins  lay  sleeping  by  the  unsaddled  horses  round ; 
In  the  distance,  towards  the  Nile,  the  moonlight  fell  on  mountain  cones, 
In  the  floating  sands  around  us  lay  dead  camels'  bleaching  bones. 

"  *  I  was  sleepless ;  of  my  saddle  a  rude  pillow  I  had  made, 
And  my  knapsack,  stuffed  with  store  of  drying  dates,  beneath  it  laid; 
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With  my  caflan*s  ample  folds  I  covered  me  from  feet  to  ears, 
Near  me  lay  my  naked  sabre,  with  my  rifle  and  my  spears. 

*^  Heavy  silence, — only  sometimes  crackled  up  the  sinking  flame ; 
Only  sometimes,  o'er  my  head,  a  wandering  vulture  croaking  came ; 
Only  sometimes,  in  his  sleep,  a  courser  stamped  upon  the  sand. 
Or  a  dreaming  follower  groaned,  and  grasped  his  weapon  in  his  hand. 


«i 


Suddenly  the  earth  was  shaken ;  dun  and  heavy  shade  was  cast 

O'er  the  moonlight ;  desert  beasts,  in  wild  afiright,  came  rushing  past ; 

The  horses  plunged  and  reared ;  our  guide,  to  grasp  his  flag,  half  waking,  ran, — 

His  arm  sank  nerveless,  and  he  faltered,  *  Sir,  the  Spectre  caravan !' 

"  Yes,  they  come !  The  ghastly  drivers,  with  their  camels,  first  are  seen ; 
Lolling  in  their  lofly  saddles,  veil-less,  graceful  women  lean ; 
And,  beside  them,  wander  maidens  bearing  pitchers,  like  Rebecca 
At  the  fountain ;  riders  follow ;  they  rush  by  us,  on  to  Mecca ! 

**  More,  and  more  yet !    Who  can  count  them  ?    Has  the  line  no  ending,  then  ? 
Horror !  even  the  scattered  bones  rise  up,  as  camels,  once  again ! 
The  swarthy  sand,  that,  whirling,  swept  in  darkling  masses  through  the  plains, 
Is  changed  to  shapes  of  swarthy  men,  who  lead  the  camels  by  the  reins ! 

'^  'T  is  the  night  when  all  who  in  that  sandy  sea  their  death  have  met. 
And  whose  storm-tossed  ashes  cling,  pernaps,  around  our  tongues  even  yet ; 
Whose  withered  skulls  our  horses' hoofs  perchance  have  trampled  down  to-day  ; 
Arise,  and  form  a  pilgrim  army,  at  the  Holy  Shrine  to  pray  I 

*^  Ever  more ;  and  now  the  last  have  scarcely  passed  us  on  the  track. 
When,  behold,  the  first  already  come  with  slackened  bridles  back ; 
From  Capo  Verde  to  Babelmandeb's  Straits  the  train  has  swept  along. 
Ere  my  startled  horse  had  time  to  break  away  his  halter's  thong  I 

'*  Stand,  and  hold  your  plunging  horses !    Each  man  by  his  saddle  keep  I 
Tremble  not,  as  at  the  lion  tremble  frightened  wandering  sheep  I 
Let  them  touch  you  even  with  their  long  talares  as  they  fly. 
Call  on  Allah  I  and  the  spectre-train  will  pass  you  harmless  by  I 

"  Wait  until  the  morning  breeze  around  your  turban-feather  waves. 
Morning  wind  and  morning  red  will  give  them  to  their  desert  graves ; 
All  these  pilgrims  of  the  night  will  turn  to  ashes  with  the  day. 
See !  't  is  dawning  now,  my  horse  encouraged  greets  it  with  a  neigh  I" 


The  metre  of  these  poems  is  so  charac- 
jristic  that  we  have  retained  it,  although 
is  not  very  familiar  to  English  ears. 
Not  merely  the  poetic  features  of  east- 
n  and  tropic  nature  delight  our  some- 
hat  eccentric  poet,  —  not  merely  the 
Bknana  and  the  palm,  the  oasis,  the  Be- 
^oin,  the  whirling  sand-pillars,  and  the 
>ectral  pilgrims.  He  takes  a  wild  joy  in 
le  ruder  and  the  fiercer  elements  seme- 
mes. He  finds  something  worthy  of 
3etic  commemoration  in  the  legends  of 
irican  warfare  and  its  attendant  deeds 
id  ceremonial  triumphs  on  the  banks  of 
le  Congo :  he  wanders  by  the  kraal  of 
16  Hottentot :  be  listens  to  the  squalls 
hich  rave  and  shriek  around  the  Cape 
f  Storms,  and  the  moaning  surges  which 
»8S  the  shivers  of  the  wreck  ashore  on 
[adagascar.  The  roar  of  the  lonely  lion 
3hoing  across  the  waste,  even  to  Lake 


Mareotis  and  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs; 
the  funereal  rites  of  the  Dschagga  King, 
who  lies  dead  upon  his  copper  shield ;  the 
flight  of  the  tortured  girafife  across  the 
moonlit  desert  with  the  fangs  of  his  ene- 
my in  his  flesh, — these  are  the  themes 
which  filled  the  brain  of  this  most  singu- 
lar of  poets,  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
snatched  from  counting-house  occupation, 
in  prosaic  and  routine-pursuing  Amster- 
dam. Those  who  feel  curious  to  read 
some  of  the  wildest  and  fiercest  specimens 
of  this  class,  may  turn  to  the  lAon^s  liide^ 
African  JSbmage^  JBy  the  CongOy  sad 
many  others  which  we  need  not  name. 
It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  say 
that  such  a  fancy  as  this  sometimes  runs 
away  with  its  owner  into  the  wilds  of 
extravagance:  sometimes  even  precipitates 
him  into  the  abyss  of  mere  horror  and 
hideoosness.    Early  in  his  poetic  career 
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ChamLsso  warned  him  of  such  an  hnmi- 1 
nent  clanger.  But  all  Freiligrath's  poems 
do  not  breathe  a  tropic  air ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  many  of  his  ballads  have 
much  of  softness  and  sweetness,  many  an 
exquisite  touch  of  vague  pathos, — gleams 
of  deep  sympathy  with  the  very  soul  of 
nature,  rare  in  their  visitings  to  any  one, 
and  all  unutterable  to  any  but  the  true 
poet.  Freiligrath  loves  the  sea  and  its 
shore  almost  as  much  as  he  loves  the 
East.  Probably  no  man  familiar  from 
boyhood,  as  most  Englishmen  now  are, 
with  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea,  can 
appreciate  its  wonderful  and  mysterious 
iimuence  upon  him  who,  reared  like  Frei- 
ligrath in  a  far  inland  town,  comes  in  full 
youth  to  look  upon  salt  waves,  and  "  the 
ribbed  sea-sand,"  for  the  first  time.  He 
is  peculiarly  gentle  and  full  of  exquisite 
poetic  glimpses,  when  he  sings  of  the 
great  mystic  sea.  lie  is  skillful  in  pathos 
of  a  i>eculiar  kind  ;  not  deep  or  passionate, 
but  gleaming  in  stray  flashes,  touching 
because  of  its  unexpected  tenderness,  and 
almost  always  arising  out  of  some  effect 
produced  by  external  nature.  No  man, 
mdeed,  who  loves  the  face  of  the  world, 
can  avoid  feeling  and  submitting  to  the 
unspeakable  pathos  of  silent  nature. 
Livmg  nature  is  cheering,  animating,  in- 
vigorating, —  inanimate  nature,  gentle, 
subduing,  pathetic.  You  can  not  watch 
the  flying  clouds,  or  the  waves  upon  the 
beach,  and  feel  wholly  joyous;  you  can 
not  eye  the  leap  of  a  trout,  or  follow  a 
flight  of  pigeons,  and  be  sad.  Freiligrath 
understands  this  well.  In  his  poems  of 
the  class  we  are  now  about  to  introduce, 
as  in  the  sequence  of  human  emotions,  the 
interruption  of  anything  Uving  and  mov- 
ing breaks  the  flow  of  sad  thought,  and 
the  mind  revives  into  sympathetic  acti- 
vity. The  closing  lines  of  the  gentle, 
delicious,  dreamy  Satid  Songs  will  afford 
an  instance.  The  reader  who  has  to 
content  himself  with  our  translation,  must 
endeavor  to  imagine  the  indefinite  charm 
of  expression,  the  untransferable  grace  of 
language  and  of  melody,  which  even  far 
better  qualified  translators  must  £dl  in 
their  efibrt  to  render. 


I. 

**  I  SING  not  of  the  desert-sand 

Where  savage  herds  in  contest  meet ; 
I  mean  the  grains  that  on  the  strand 
Are  crumbling  now  beneath  my  feet  1 


"  For  that  is  but  a  breathing  curse, 

The  Desert's  restless,  wandering  ghost. 
Beneath  whose  death-shroud  man  UM.  hofM 
Camel  and  driver,  all  are  lost 

'^  Cool  and  fresh  the  sea-sand  lie& 

Furrowed  and  wet  with  ocean  a  brine ; 
A  ready  table,  whither  flies 
The  sea-mew's  brood  on  fish  to  dine. 

n. 

*^  Inward  from  ocean  blows  the  breeze, 

The  sands  are  tossed,  the  searweeds  rdl 
On  fickle,  changiog  sands  like  these 

Wild  floating  thoughts  must  fill  the  aonl 
Flying  before  tiie  wind  and  flood, 

The  whirling  sands  each  other  chase : 
So  flies  and  strays  my  restless  mood, 

And  holds  to  no  abiding  place. 

IIL 

^*  What  a  mysterious  region  this  is  I 

I  understand  its  changes  not — 
One  moment  dashing  ships  to  pieces, 

The  next  a  peaceful  anchoring  spot; 
The  wearied  raven  it  revives, 

And  parches  up  the  sea- worm's  tongOA; 
The  gasping  fish  of  life  deprives, 

And  feeds  the  sea-mew's  hungiy  yoDOg^ 
Men  too  there  are  would  turn  away 

From  such  a  shore  with  wearied  air, 
While  I  could  linger  all  the  day 

Building  ships  and  bridges  there  I 

IV. 

"A  barren,  thinly  grass-grown  steep.. 
Behind  shuts  in  my  landward  vieir: 
No  matter — gazing  on  the  deep, 
My  thoughts  ana  glances  back  are  km* 

**  I  only  know  here  rolls  the  sea, 

Tossing  its  foam-sparks  all  arouiid| 
And  hill  and  wood  and  plain  for  me 
Arc  all  in  yonder  ocean  drowned  1 

*^  This  strip  of  sand,  so  small  and  browii| 
Seems  now  the  only  earthly  thing: 
I  wander  lonely  up  and  down 
Like  an  uncrowned  and  banished  King. 

**  I  scarce  can  comprehend  it  now 

That  once  through  inland  woods  I  llndl^ 
Or  lay  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
Or  over  plains  of  heather  rode. 

*^  All  rest  in  ocean  :  there  as  well 

Repose  my  hopes,  my  lon^ng  yean: 
As  on  the  shore  the  sur^  sw^ 
Thus  swell  upon  my  lids  the  tearal 

V. 

*^  Am  I  not  like  a  flood  whose  spring 
From  the  far  mountain  forest  gushM^ 
Through  lands  and  hamlets  wanoerb^ 
At  last  to  meet  the  ocean  xiiahes? 
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'*  0  that  I  were !  in  manhood^s  day 
Greeting  the  Boble  roar  of  seas, 
While  in  eternal  youth  still  play 
Lifers  springs  among  the  sacred  trees  I 

VL 

"  High  above  me  float 

Three  sea-mews,  dull  and  slow — 
I  need  not  lift  my  eyes, 
I  know  the  way  they  go  I 

*'  For  on  the  glowing  sands 
That  in  the  sunshine  lie, 
With  far  outstretching  wings 
Their  darkening  shadows  fly ; 

"  And  a  single  feather  falls  '^ 

Downwiurd  in  their  flight, 
That  I  of  the  ocean  sands 

And  the  flying  birds  may  write  I** 

One  of  the  legends  which  are  common 
to  many  nations  has  given  Freiligrath  a 
subject  for  a  poem  of  singular  and  delicate 
beauty.  The  tale  of  a  city  magically  sunk 
under  a  sea  or  a  lake,  has  haunted  litera- 
ture since  the  Arabian  Nights^  and  even 
among  the  prosaic  Hollanders  has  found 
a  holding-place.  No  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded of  Thomas  Moore's  exquisite 
ballad  of  Lough  Neagh^  and  the  "  round 
towers  of  other  days"  shining  beneath  its 
waves.  The  following  embodiment  of  the 
story  by  the  poet  whom  wo  are  at  present 
illustrating,  has  a  peculiar,  gentle,  unde- 
fined melancholy,  enhanced  to  an  inde- 
scribable decree  by  the  measure  of  the 
original,  which  ripples  slowly  like  the 
quiet  waves  beneath  whose  crystal  the 
lost  city  lies  enshrined. 

'*  I  float  all  alone  on  the  silent  tide : 

No  wavelet  breaks ;  it  is  glassy  and  slow : 
On  the  sands,  in  its  solemn  and  mystic  pride. 
Shines  the  old  Sunken  City  below. 

**  In  the  olden  davs  of  which  legends  tell, 

A  King  once  banished  his  in£int  child ; 
She  strayed  far  over  the  hills  to  dwell 
With  seven  dwarffe  in  the  forest  wild. 

"  But  a  poison,  mixed  by  her  mother^s  hand, 

Soon  robbed  of  life  tiie  poor  little  maid ; 
And  her  tiny  companions,  a  faithful  band, 
In  a  crystid  coffin  her  body  kid. 

^'  There  in  her  gleaming  snow-white  dress. 
Crowned  with  flowers,  the  maiden  lay ; 
There  in  unfading  loveliness, 

And  her  mourners  gazed  on  her  all  the  day. 

**  In  thy  crystal  coffin  thou  liest  as  well, 
A  bright-robed  corse,  O  lost  Julin ; 
And  &r  through  the  waves'  transparent  swell. 
Thy  palaces  rise  in  their  mystic  sheen  I 


"  There  rise  thy  towers  gloomy  and  hoar, 

Silently  telhng  their  mournful  tale ; 
There  are  thy  walls  with  their  arching  door, 
And  the  stained  church-windows  glimmer- 
ing pale. 


"  Silent  all  in  its  mournful  pride 

No  pleasure,  no  sport,  no  hunring  feet ; 
And  shoals  of  flshes  uninjured  gude 
Through  deserted  market   and    soundless 
street 

"  With  vacant  and  glassy  eyes  they  stare 

In  through  the  windows  and  open  doors ; 
On  the  spell-bound  dwellers  within  they  glare, 
Asleep  and  mute  on  their  marble  floors  I 

"  I  will  sink  below — I  will  yet  renew 

The  life,  the  splendor  by  spells  opprest — 
I  will  break  the  death-dream  of  enchantment 
through. 
With  a  single  breath  from  this  living  breast ! 

"  The  field,  the  mart  shall  be  filled  with  men, 
The  pillared  halls  shed  their  festive  gleam ; 
Ye  maidens,  open  your  eyes  again, 
And  tell  of  your  long  and  pleasant  dream  I 

"  Down  below  I    No  further  he  rows ; 

Lifeless  and  slack  sink  arms  and  feet — 
Over  his  head  the  waters  close. 
He  descends  the  Sunken  City  to  greet  I 

*'  He  lives  in  the  dwellings  of  days  gone  by. 

Lit  by  the  crystal  and  amber  rays ; 
Their  olden  glories  around  him  lie, 
Above  the  fisherman  chants  his  lays  I" 

Some  of  Freiligrath's  ballads  have  more 
distinct  and  living  themes.  A  few  are 
dedicated  to  a  noble  subject,  which  might 
well  have  animated  the  heart  of  a  poet 
and  an  earnest  lover  of  liberty.  Living 
in  Holland,  Freiligrath  could  not  but  be 
aroused  to  feeling  by  the  memorise 
around  him  of  the  gallant  struggle  which 
made  the  name  of  Dutchman  heroic,  de- 
spite his  national  and  proverbial  apathy, 
at  one  period  of  history.  The  noble  re- 
sistance which  the  Hollanders  made  to 
their  Spanish  oppressors  might  well  have 
given  themes  to  many  minstrels,  although 
poets  have  not  sung  as  many  ballads  in 
Its  honor  as  they  have  dedicated  to  sub- 
jects far  less  chivalrous  and  inspiring. 
Conspicuous  among  the  events  of  the 
Dutch  rebellion  are  the  deeds  of  that 
gallant  band,  the  Chieiix^  whose  title,  first 
a  nickname  conferred  in  scorn,  was  soon 
hailed  as  a  word  of  honor  by  friends,  and 
struck  as  much  fear  to  the  hearts  of  foes 
as  the  name  of  Roundhead  in  the  days  of 
Cromwell  in  England,  or  that  of  Sans 
Culotte  in  those  of  Dumouriez  in  France. 
Freiligrath  has  produced  thrqe  or  four 
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picturesque  and  striking  ballads  in  honor 
of  that  brave  Beggar  band.  One  is  en- 
titled A  Gueux  Watch^  and  is  a  spirited 
picture,  purposely  somewhat  rougnened, 
of  a  night  passed  in  jovial  preparation  for 
a  march  by  a  body  of  the  patriots  in  a 
hostel  near  Rotterdam.  None  of  the 
ballads  of  B6ranger  is  more  vivid  in  its 
outlines  and  colors.  We  see  the  rough, 
bearded  rebels  sturdily  drinking  their 
patriotic  toasts,  and  tlirowing  up  their 
caps  at  the  name  of  William  of  Orange, 
which  one  of  their  band  roars  out  in  a 
song ;  we  hear  their  chorus  echoed  by  the 
freezing  sentry,  who  peeps  in  at  the  win- 
dow, with  his  mantle  round  his  ears  to 
keep  off  the  snow ;  we  follow  them  with 
eyes  and  ears,  while,  like  genuine  Dutch- 
men, they  argue  and  harangue  about  the 
Cause ;  we  note  the  growl  that  follows 
Alva's  hated  name ;  we  observe  the 
hostess  and  her  lasses  with  gold-foil  orna- 
ments in  their  hair,  moving  as  busily  as 
some  of  Burns's  gude-wives  among  the 
carousing  company.  A  healthier,  manlier 
ballad  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any 
literature.  Another  of  the  Gueux  ballads, 
Lieve  Ileere^  conmiemorates,  in  a  few 
dashing  verses,  a  bold,  self-sacrificing  piece 
of  Dutch  courage  (not  in  the  popular 
sense  of  that  equivocal  ])hrase)  performed 
during  the  protracted  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards of  Ziericksee.  Somewhat  of  a  sad- 
der note,  and  indeed  of  a  ghastlier  shade, 
is  found  in  The  Water  Gueux, 

"  The  North  Sea  vomits  high 
A  corse  upon  the  sand ; 
A  fisher  sees  it  lie, 
And  hurries  to  the  strand 

**  The  hlood  and  brine  he  presses 
From  the  scarf  around  the  dead  ; 
lie  opens  wide  the  corselet, 
Lifts  the  beaver  off  the  head ; 

"  The  beaver  with  its  feather, 
Its  crescent  and  its  crest ; 
The  sea-sand  clots  the  motto, 
*  Rather  Turk  than  Priest!' 

"  Why  open  wide  the  corselet, 
And  bear  him  high  on  land  ? 
No  more  shall  sword  or  rudder 
Touch  that  knightly  hand ! 

'^  'Twas  when  he  clutched  the  bulwark, 
To  board  the  ship  of  Spain, 
The  stroke  of  a  seaman's  hatchet 
Cleft  his  wrist  in  twain. 


"  He  fell — the  deep  received  him. 
With  its  sullen,  greeting  roar ; 
Here,  with  the  wrist  yet  bleeding, 
It  flings  him  on  the  shore  I 

**  High  on  the  coast  of  Zealand 
Ihe  galUnt  corse  is  tossed ; 
The  hand  a  fair,  sad  woman 
Finds  upon  Friesland's  coast 

^*  An  anchor,  black  and  rusty. 
And  wet  with  ocean  spray, 
Stands  there  to  mark  the  distance 
The  tide  swells  every  day. 

**  She  leans  on  it  and  watches, 
If  upon  ocean  gleams 
A  white  sail  or  a  pennon  ; 
Like  marble  hope  she  seems. 

**  Lo,  where  the  hand  comes  floating, 
As  if  her  own  to  meet ; 
The  cold  and  rigid  fingers 
Touch  her  very  feet  I 

*^  On  one  white  finger  gleaming 
A  stone  of  ruby  sheen ; 
A  falcon  and  a  lion 
Engraved  thereon  are  seen  : 


The  dusk  of  evening  gathers, 
I  can  not  see  her  fkce. 

"  I  sec  not  if  the  tear-drops 
Full  in  her  dark  eyes  stand ; 
But  I  see  that  from  the  shingle, 
She  trembling  lifts  the  hand. 

**  The  bleeding  relic  folding 
In  her  ven,  along  the  dope 
Of  the  shore,  she  wanders  homeward ; — 
No  more  like  marble  Hope  1" 

We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that 
the  motto  and  the  figures  on  the  ring  are 
of  historic  meaning. 

Poems  such  as  these  are  all  the  more 
attractive  because  they  denote  an  amoimt 
of  human  interest  not  common,  it  mmk 
be  owned,  in  the  works  of  Freilignth. 
He  has  given  as  strong  proof  as  any  nm 
in  our  day  could  reasonably  give,  that  bft 
felt  no  indifiference  to  the  social  and  p(^ 
litical  concerns  of  this  world,  and  of  nis 
own  country  in  particular ;  but  a  retder 
who  judged  of  the  poct^s  character  bj 
three  -  fourths  of  the  contents  of  tni 
volume,  could  scarcely  conjecture  tksl 
the  author  felt  the  slightest  intoroit  in 
anything  which  was  not  sea,  shore,  fortst, 
or  tropic  desei*t.  A  poet  more  entirilj 
'^  objective"  never  sang,    ffis  own  idetti- 
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ity  18  almost  invariably  kept  wholly  out 
of  sight  —  a  rare  merit  among  modem 
German  poets.  All  his  materials  are 
without  him ;  are,  in  fact,  a  painter's 
materials.  Scarcely  any  one  of  the  pas- 
sions or  life-incidents  which  have  given 
the  greater  part  of  modern  poetry  to  the 
world,  has  ever  afforded  him  a  subject. 
He  has  won  his  celebrity  and  produced 
his  poems  with  scarcely  any  reference — 
certainly  with  none  which  is  not  brief  and 
passing  —  to  the  emotions  produced  by 
love,  hate,  grief,  jealousy,  hope,  despair, 
parting,  or  death.  Where  he  has  touched 
such  themes,  he  has  shown  that  he  can 
rive  e3rpression  to  manly  and  natural 
reeling  in  a  poet's  words.  Two  simple 
and  touching  poems  occur  at  once  to  us. 
One  is  The  brerman  Emiffrants^  a  ouietly 
pathetic  description  of  the  embarkation 
of  some  poor  exUes,  such  as  in  the  emi- 
grant season  troop  the  streets  of  London 
and  Liverpool,  from  the  poet's  native  land 
for   the    backwoods  of  America.      The 


second,  TTie  Death  of  the  Leader^  de- 
scribes the  burial  far  out  at  sea  of  the 
venerable  guide  and  patriarch  of  the 
emigrants,  who  conducted  them  on  their 
raft-journey  down  the  Neckar  to  the 
Rhine,  and  along  the  Rhine  to  the  sea- 
port where  they  embarked;  and  who, 
upon  a  dim,  gray,  dismal  day  of  mist,  is 
laid  with  tears  and  prayers  m  his  ocean- 
bed.  One  or  two  poems  have  a  peculiar 
and  personal  interest.  Such  is  that  which 
is  fancifully  entitled  Odysseus^  and  which 
is  a  lament  over  the  fate  of  the  gifted  and 
eminent  Count  Platen,  author  of  the 
Abbaasides^  the  Gfrave  in  Bucento^  and 
other  well  known  poems,  and  who  met  a 
lonely  and  melancholy  death  by  fever  in 
Syracuse.  The  poem  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Greek  vessel  bearing  the 
name  of  the  wandering  hero  ot  the 
Odyssey  upon  its  prow,  which  attracts 
the  poet's  attention,  and  sets'^him  musing 
upon  the  scenes  and  seas  it  has  passed. 
He  thus  glides  into  his  subject : — 


^^  I  can  make  a  herald  of  this  island  King, 


Yes,  Odysseus,  thou  my  greeting  to  a  dead  man's  ear  shalt  bring ! 

Where  Trinacria's  shores  are  rising  brightly  from  the  southern  wave, 

There,  not  far  from  where  the  Cyclops  dwelt  of  old,  thou'lt  find  a  grave ! 

Flowers  shed  their  incense  round  it--branches  ever  greenly  cover  it — 

Thou  wilt  find  it  soon,  Odysseus,  and  thy  pennants  will  stream  over  it ! 

There — ^ye  in  the  rigging  hear  it,  sunburnt  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes ! 

To  that  grave  my  greetings  go,  for  there  a  German  poet  lies  I 

May  he  slumber  peaceful  ever  in  his  tomb  among  the  trees — 

Ye,  who  caught  his  song's  last  breathing,  be  his  guards,  Abbassides  I 

With  the  ringing  of  your  sabres,  ye,  great  Abbas'  warrior-sons, 

Let  the  shepherds  of  Theocritos  blend  their  flutes'  most  soothing  tones ! 

May  he  slumber  calmly  there,  to  whom  that  early  grave  belongs — 

Silent  sleeps  he  in  the  south — the  north  is  ringing  with  his  songs  I 

Could  he  but  know  it  I  Could  he  hear  my  mourning  tones  across  the  sea  I 

0  catch  them  up,  and  bear  them  hence,  ye  flapping  sails,  to  Sicily  I 

Let  them  murmur  on  the  shore — in  softened  breath  their  sounds  repeating — 

The  exile  to  the  exile  speaks,  even  to  the  dead  a  welcome  greeting  I 

Swell  again,  and  tell  me  when,  returning  with  the  west  wind  blowing, 

If  as  an  eternal  wreath  a  laurel  on  that  grave  is  growing  !'* 


Like  all  true  poets  of  modem  ages, 
Freiligrath  appreciates  and  loves  the  lan- 
guage and  the  poetry  of  the  Bible.  EQs 
works  teem  with  allusions  to  the  sacred 
writings.  The  Picture  Bible^  the  poem 
composed  in  the  cathedral  at  Cologne; 
the  quaint,  wild  verses  entitled  Levia- 
than  ;  the  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  af- 
fecting Nebo  ;  and  many  others,  evidence 
the  veneration  and  the  love  with  which 
the  poet  clung  to  the  associations  of  early 
Scripture  traming.  From  the  last  men- 
tioned poem  the  following  verses  are  se- 
lected: 


"  And  then  to  heaven  were  lifted 

The  pious  hands  of  age, 
To  beg  a  speedy  ending 

Of  their  long  pilgrimage  ; 
And  cimeters  were  whetted 

With  bold  and  nervous  hand, 
To  fight  for  the  green  meadows 

Of  the  promised  fiitherland ; 

"  The  land  which  seemed  to  wait  them 

Beyond,  across  the  stream, 
A  smiling,  heavenly  garden. 

Where  plenty's  blessings  teem ; 
In  fiincy  oft  they  saw  it, 

Through  weanr  desert-sand ; 
And  now  it  lies  before  them, 

The  milk-and-honey  land! 
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*' '  Canaan,'  they  shout  exulting 

From  but  their  yale  of  rest ; 
Bj  a  steep  path  their  leader 

Toils  up  the  mountain's  breast ; 
Thick  fall  upon  his  shoulders 

His  locks  of  snowy  white, 
From  Moses'  brow  are  streaming 

Twin  rays  of  golden  light ! 

'*  And  when  he  reached  the  summit, 

By  long  and  slow  ascent. 
With  eager  eyes  and  trembling 

To  gaze  below  he  bent ; 
There  shone  the  plains  where  Plenty 

And  Peace  are  ever  shed, 
Which  he  may  gaze  on  longing, 

Which  he  shall  never  tread! 

"  There  lay  the  sunny  meadows. 

Where  com  and  vines  are  growing ; 
There  were  the  swarming  bee-hives. 

The  cattle  for  the  plowing ; 
There  silver  threads  of  water 

Through  emerald  pastures  ran — 
The  heritage  of  Juda, 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan ! 

"  *  Yes,  I  have  lived  to  see  thee  I 

Now  death  may  freely  come — 
Lord,  shed  thy  breath  upon  me. 

And  call  thy  servant  home !' 
Lo,  where  the  Lord  approaches 

On  clouds  all  firinged  with  light, 
To  bear  the  leader  upwards 

From  the  pilgrim-people's  sight  I 

"  To  die  upon  a  mountain, 

0  what  a  glorious  end  1 
When  clouds  are  tinged  with  purple. 

As  morning's  rays  ascend  ; 
Beneath  the  world's  hoarse  murmur. 

The  forest,  field,  and  stream — 
Above,  through  opening  portals 

The  heavenly  splendors  beam !" 

A  more  ambitious  effort  is  suggested 
by  some  fragments  of  what  appears  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  lengthened 
poem,  and  which  is  the  only  indication 
Freiligratli  has  given  of  a  desire  to  test 
his  capacity  for  such  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion. The  fragment  of  which  we  speak  is 
entitled  The  Emigrant  Poet  Freiligrath 
at  one  time  contemplated  settling  in  the 
New  World  ;  and  some  of  his  hopes  and 
plans,  under  the  influence  of  that  resolu- 
tion, probably  gave  birth  to  these  verses. 
Disappointed  love  or  ambition,  or  both, 
have  driven  the  hero  of  this  poem  from 
his  native  Germany ;  and  he  buries  him- 
self in  the  yet  uncleared  forests  of  Canada. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  winter,  and  of 
the  opening  of  spring,  are  extremely 
vivid,  and  fidl  of  beauty  and  reality  — 


thus  indicating  that  the  picturesque  &nqy 
of  the  author  did  not  chill  and  congeal 
when  wandering  under  northern  skiei, 
and  over  northern  snows : 

**  In  such  a  workshop  labor  is  but  light, 

The  forest  sparkles  in  the  morning's  glance; 
The  bushes  all  in  diamond  crust  are  bright, 
And  every  fir-tree  gleams  a  rigid  lance : 

"  The  giant  mountain-peaks  confiront  the  sky ; 
The  quiet  plains  with  teeming  life  are  flUed; 
Across  the  river  where  the  snow-drifts  lie, 
His  little  house  I  see  the  beaver  build : 

'*  Antlers  are  stirring  in  the  thickets  round ; 
To  lick  the  freshening  snow  the  bison 
stoops; 
The  fawn's  light   tread  rings  through  tiio 
fi*ozen  ground, 
Above  the  trees  the  whirring  heath-code 
swoops. 

'^  The  bright^yed  lynx  comes  boldly  from  his 
hole; 
Far  through  the  firs  the  elk's  loud  hoofii 
are  ringing — 
I  hammer  at  my  work,  while  in  my  soul 
New  songs  arise — butwhowiU  hear  me 
singing  ?" 

The  poet  does  kindly  homage  to  some 
of  his  brethren : 

**  At  evening  up  the  steepest  bights  I  stray. 
Alone,  save  with  my  love  and  with  my  pain ; 
The  mighty  lakes  below  me  far  away. 
And  there  I  lift  full  many  a  heart-felt  strain. 

**  The  dear  old  melodies  of  other  days. 

Songs  I  have  sung  with  friends  a  hundred 
times, 
Oft  in  these  depths  of  foreign  woods  I  raise, 
Which  ne'er  before  have  echoed  Crerman 
rhymes. 

**  The  peak  I  lay  on  trembled  to  my  voice, 
And  gave  it  back  in  chorus  loud  and  long. 
How  did  the  rustling  forest  boughs  rejoice 
To  hear  the  notes  of  Ludwig  Ubdand's  song  I 

"  The  deer  pricked  up  their  antlers  on  the 
plains, 
As  far  above  them  on  the  bight  I  sang ; 
As  Kerner's,  Schwab's,  and  Komer's  glorious 
strains, 
And  Amdt's  and  Schenkendorff 's,  in  echoes 
rang! 

*^  0  sadly  to  the  wanderer  came  the  tone 

Of  home-songs  here !    An  Orpheus  in  the 
brakes 
I  stood — with  others'  music,  not  my  own ; 
Around  me  danced  not  stones,  but  forest 
snakes !" 

The  exile  hunts  the  bison,  and  the  elk, 
and  muses  like  another  Jacques  over  a 
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dying  deer.  He  has  loved,  and  he  laments 
his  lost  love  in  verses  which  have  much 
pathos,  and  form  the  nearest  approach  to 
sentiment  in  the  whole  of  the  volume. 
The  end  is  in  keeping  with  the  sadness 
which  prevails  through  the  poem.  We 
learn  from  the  watch-fire  talk  of  an  Indian 
band  that  the  poet  is  dead,  and  has  been 
laid,  at  his  own  request,  where  his  face 
may  turn  eastward,  even  in  death,  to  the 
land  he  loved  and  was  never  to  see  more. 

We  must  bound  our  excerpta  within 
reasonable  limits.  Many  other  poems, 
such  as  the  Dead  in  the  Sea^  The  Dweller 
in  the  Forest^  The  Sioordrcutter  of  Da- 
mascuSy  and  others,  tempt  us,  but  their 
claims  must  be  resisted. 

As  yet,  we  have  given  scarcely  any 
thing  but  praise  to  the  contents  of  this 
little  volume.  Many  of  them,  however, 
deserve  other  judgment.  The  poet  has, 
as  we  have  said  already,  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  extravagant  and  the  horrible ; 
and  another  inclination,  scarcely  less  re- 
pelling to  natural  and  simple  taste,  towards 
the  fantastic.  The  graceful  fancy  dis- 
played in  Amphitrite  and  The  Flowers'* 
Revenge^  degenerates  into  such  poor  con- 
ceits as  that  which  closes  Tfie  Frog- Queen. 
The  ardent  imagination  of  the  Desert 
poems  wantons  into  the  extravagance  and 
hideousness  of  A7ino  Domini^  and  the  re- 
volting hon'ors  of  Scipio,  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  poet  indulges  his  fantasy  in 
describing  the  final  fate  of  our  earth, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  to  be  trailed 
along  at  the  tail  of  some  avenging  comet, 
through  unknown  spaces  and  by  nameless 
planet-fires,  as  Brunhault,  in  early  French 
history,  was  dragged,  by  order  of  the 
second  Clotaire,  at  the  heels  of  a  wild 
horse  through  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Mame  and  among  the  camp-fires  of 
Chalons. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  enter  upon  any  consideration 
of  the  political  ballads  upon  whose  publi- 
cation so  much  which  was  personally  im- 
portant to  the  poet  turned.  In  all^  save 
earnest  feeling,  they  seem  to  us  fiir  inferi- 
or to  his  miscellaneous  poems.  Despite 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and  his  incessantly 
quoted  maxim,  it  may  be  reasonably 
doubted  whether  the  poet's  art  is  on  the 
whole,  at  least  in  modem  days,  a  very 
valuable  political  instrument.  When 
TJhland  became  a  member  of  a  German 
council,  Goethe  wrote  with  great  truths 
**  I  fear  the  politician  will  absorb  the  poet. 
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Suabia  possesses  men  in  plenty  who  are 
well  informed,  well  intentioned,  clever, 
and  eloquent  enough  to  be  members  of  a 
council ;  but  she  has  only  one  poet  of  the 
stamp  of  Uhland."  A  noble  engine  to 
stir  up  a  people  to  war  or  to  resistance  of 
oppression  poetry  may  be,  and  has  been 
occasionally,  in  every  age  from  the  days 
of  TyrtfiBus  to  the  days  of  Kdmer ;  but  it 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  make  it  the 
organ  ot  strictly  political  opinions,  and  to 
produce  leading  articles  m  verse.  The 
feeling  which  impels  a  poet  to  devote  his 
genius  to  forward  what  ne  believes  a  great 
political  cause  deserves  honor :  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  such  cause  has  thus 
been  truly  served,  and  it  is  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  poems  so  produced  have  rarely 
secured  for  themselves  a  permanent  vitaU- 
ty.  Some  men  have  been  fashioned  by 
nature  for  war-poets,  and  some  for  love- 
poets  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  nature  ever 
sent  out  a  bom  political  poet.  The  fame 
of  Freiligrath  at  least  must  depend  upon 
those  poems  which  had  no  punjose,  politi- 
cal or  patriotic,  to  serve.  His  political 
ballads,  although  just  those  for  wnich  he 
is  naturally  most  admired  by  large  classes 
of  his  own  countrymen,  seem  to  us  among 
the  only  productions  bearing  his  name 
which  Time  has  destined  for  that  wallet 
wherein  he  carries  scraps  for  oblivion. 

Freiligrath  has  been  a  laborious  trans- 
lator from  English,  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish.  Most  poets  of  late  years  begin 
as  translators,  and  we  believe  Freiligrath's 
earliest  publication  was  his  version  of 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis.  He  has 
translated  from  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge 
—encountering  even  the  Ancient  Marin- 
er,  and  succeeding,  save  in  one  or  two 
passages,  with  singular  accuracy  as  well 
as  fluency  —  Burns,  Campbell,  Moore, 
Scott,  Charles  Lamb,  Felicia  Hemans, 
Southey,  Tennyson,  and  others.  He  has 
displayed  a  wonderful  facility  in  rendering 
graceluUy  almost  the  literal  meaning  of 
his  authors,  and  a  peculiar  and  enviable 
skill  in  mastering  and  reproducing  their 
precise  forms  of  metre. 

This  is  not  a  day  of  great  poets.  No 
country  in  the  world  probably  has  any 
man  now  living  and  writing  whose  lyric 
fiime  is  destined  to  go  on  to  all  posterity, 
as  that  of  many  in  the  past  era  will, 
spreading  and  growing  broader  as  it  de- 
scends deeper  down  in  time.  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  have  no  world- 
poet  singing  now.    It  would  be  idle  to 
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claim  any  such  place  for  Ferdinand  Frei- 
ligrath.  The  highest  honor  we  can  as- 
sign to  him  is  to  say  that,  on  the  whole, 
we  believe  him  not  inferior  in  many  im- 
portant elements  of  the  poetic  to  any  con- 
temporary ;  and,  in  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, superior  to  all.  He  has  a  vivid- 
ness and  a  realizing  power  of  fancy  wholly 
his  own,  in  which  no  other  living  wiiter 
we  know  of  can  be  likened  to  him.  He 
is  probably  the  most  picturesque  poet  of 
our  age.  We  have  shown  that  he  is  not 
possessed  of  well  controlled  and  equally 
sustained  power.  Side  by  side  with  some 
brilliant,  glowing  piece  of  fancy,  which 
makes  the  reader  doubt  whhether  natue 
had  not  gifted  the  poet  with  a  range  of 
imagination  far  beyond  any  thing  he  has 
realized,  comes  not  unfrequently  some 
trifling  piece  of  poor  conceit  far  below 
mediocrity  of  thought,  or  far  beyond  the 
uttennost  stretch  which  can  be  conceded 
to  the  fantastic  and  the  bizarre.  He  is 
not  a  thinking  poet.  Whenever  he  touch- 
es, as  he  very  rarely  does,  upon  themes 
which  involve  deep  sinking  into  human 
nature  and  man's  relation  to  creation,  he 
falls  at  once  into  inferiority.  Poetic  feel- 
ing is  an  instinct  with  him,  scarcely  seem- ' 


ing  to  admit  of  help  or  development  from 
his  intellectual  faculties.  It  Bometimes 
overleaps  all  restraints  of  culture,  and 
runs  wild  upon  its  own  strength,  to  col- 
lapse at  last,  as  undisciplined  powers  usu- 
ally must,  in  exhaustion  and  feebleneas. 
There  are,  therefore,  not  many  of  these 
poems  whose  shafts  have  been  sunk  so 
deeply  that  their  influence  promises  to  be 
a  perennially  renewing  power.  Any  read- 
ers who  can  not  be  contented  with  less 
than  the  great  qualities  of  genius  which 
most  tend  to  intensify  and  make  ctenud 
the  hiHucnce  of  the  highest  poets  will 
turn  away  from  Freiligrath  with  disap- 
pointment. But  they  who,  with  less  ex- 
acting demand,  can  derive  enjoyment  from 
a  very  rare  combination  of  high  and 
special  poetic  qualities  may  be  delighted 
and  improved  by  this  volume  of  poems. 
They  who  can  appreciate  a  true  '*  Hctui^ 
book  without  Pictures,"  as  Hans  Christiaii 
Andei-sen  entitles  one  of  his  works,  will 
find  in  the  productions  of  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath  a  store  of  beautiful  and  won- 
derful proups,  scenes,  and  visions,  such  ai 
the  magic  mirror  of  no  other  poet  of  his 
own  day  can  rival. 


The  Bill  that  Killed  Nelson. — The  *Ktal  shot 
that  deprived  England  of  her  greatest  naval  hero, 
was  fired  (coQtrary  to  the  received  account)  at  ran- 
dom from  the  top  of  the  Redoubtable,  by  a  French 
soldier  named  Robert  Guillemarde,  who  escaped 
UDWounded,  and  when  his  ship  struck,  was  taken  on 
boajxl  the  Victory.  The  fatal  bullet  was  not  dis> 
covered  until  the  Victory  reached  Spithead.  It  had 
struck  the  forepart  of  the  hero's  epaulette  and  enter- 
ed his  left  shoulder.  It  then  descended  obliquely 
into  the  thorax  fracturing  the  second  and  third  ribs, 
and  afler  penetrating  the  lefl  lobe  of  the  lungs  and 
dividing  a  largo  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  en- 
tered the  left  side  of  the  spine,  passed  through  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  and  lodged  there.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  gold  lace,  pad,  and  silk  cord  of 
the  epaulette,  with  a  piece  of  coat  were  found  at- 
tached to  it  —  whilst  the  gold  lace  was  as  firmly 
fixed  as  though  it  had  been  inserted  into  the  metal 
whilst  in  a  state  of  f\ision.  The  ball,  together  with 
the  lace,  was  mounted  in  crystal  and  silver,  and 
presented  by  Capt  Hardy  to  the  surgeon  of  the 
Victory,  who  died  in  1842. 


The  Pecuniart  Value  of  Loubabdt. — We  letd 
in  the  Paris  journals,  from  a  German  aoorce:— '*It 
is  not  without  interest  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  Umi 
which  Austria  will  suffer  from  giving  up  Lombaidy. 
This  province,  which  has  a  superficies  of  377  Gci^ 
man  miles,  contains  2,903,874  inhabitants.  It  Jam 
contributed  to  the  total  receipts  of  Austria,  in  di- 
rect and  indirect  taxes,  which  m  1856  amounted  Is 
335,976,15011.,  a  sum  of  36,185,641^  That  pert  il 
proportionally  very  considerable ;  for  whilst  in  thf 
whole  monarchy  the  tax  is  on  an  average  8fl.  63kr. 
per  head,  it  amounts  in  Lombardy  on  an  averege  to 
12fl.  28kr.  Both  in  an  agricultural  and  induBirial 
point  of  view,  Lombardy  was  one  of  the  ridiert 
provinces  of  the  monarchy.  The  value  of  landed 
property  is  estimated  officially,  accordinjp  to  the  naC 
produce,  at  a  capital  of  1,054.722,66611.,  and  the 
value  of  the  soil  only  at  1 59,409,926a  The  annoil 
industrial  revenue  of  the  Lombards^  among 
the  lists  of  the  contributions  reckon  7,304 
and  manufacturers,  1.216  hawkera,  60,700 
in  manufactories,  66,388  servante^  and  867| 
neymen,  is  estimated  at  61,868fl. 
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THE  PLAINS  OF  LOMBARDY  THE  BATTLE-GROUND  OF  NATIONS. 


It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  richest 
and  direst  spots  ou  earth^s  surface  are 
also  those  where  human  blood  has  been 
most  frequently  and  lavishingly  shed. 
What  waves  of  invasion  have  successively 
rolled  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Persia  and 
Hiodostan,  the  prolific  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  fruitful  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  Tur- 
key, and  Hungary !  What  battles,  what 
sieges,  what  massacres,  almost  from  the 
birth  of  history,  have  drenched  their  soil 
with  ffore  !  Andalusia,  too — the  garden 
of  Spain — was  for  eight  centuries  the  bat- 
tle-ground of  Christian  and  Moor,  whose 
blood,  according  to  the  Spanish  historians, 
was  poured  forth  in  thirty-seven  hundred 
battles.  But,  perhaps,  no  country  has 
been  more  blessed  by  the  gifts  of  God,  or 
more  cursed  by  the  strife  of  man,  than 
the  wide  and  beautiful  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy,  guarded  by  Alp  and  Apenninc,  a 
very  garden  in  fertility,  watered  by  in- 
numerable streams,  and  with  a  thousand 
towns  and  villages  glittering  like  sails 
amidst  a  sea  of  verdure.  It  has  been  the 
battle-field  of  nations,  from  the  time  when 
Bellovcsus,  nearly  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  led  his  Celtic  legions  across  the 
Alps,  imtil  yesterday,  when  the  French 
and  Austrian  eagles  were  striving  for 
supremacy.  Romans  and  Cimbri,  Goths 
and  Romans,  Lombards  and  Franks,  Ger- 
mans and  Italians,  French,  Spaniards  and 
Swiss,  Austrians  and  French,  have  again 
and  again  met  in  deadly  strife  on  these 
wide-spread  plains,  and  have  been  succes- 
sively swept  down,  in  bloody  swaths,  by 
the  scythe  of  the  grim  mower,  Death. 

**  So  passes  man, 
An  armed  spectre  o'er  a  field  of  blood, 
And  vanishes !    And  other  armed  shades 
Pass  by ;  red  battle  hurtling  as  they  pass." 

Many  a  grand  and  warlike  figure,  many 
a  tale  of  suffering,  and  cruelty,  and  wrong, 
many  a  heroic  action,  present  themselves 
to  our  view  as  we  try  to  recall  a  few  of 
the  more  important  battles  and  episodes 
of  battle  of  which  these  Lombard  plains 


have  been  the  theater ;  and  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting,  in  the  present  crisis  of  their 
destiny,  to  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
momentous  struggles  that  have  marked 
their  past  history. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  July,  one  hundred 
and  one  years  b.c.,  a  desperate  and  bloody 
combat,  and  one  productive  of  most 
important  results,  was  fought  on  the 
dusty  plains  of  Vercella^.  On  one  side 
were  Marius  and  Catullus  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  legions,  the  defenders  of 
civilization;  on  the  other,  the  savage 
hordes  of  the  Cimbri,  the  champions  of 
barbarism.  The  former  had  little  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men,  while  the  Cim- 
bric  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  a  vast 
square,  each  side  of  which  extended  for 
more  than  a  league,  and  the  warriors  of 
the  front  rank  were  joined  together  by 
cords  passing  through  their  belts,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  line  from  being  broken. 
Besides  this  enormous  mass  of  infantry, 
there  were  fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  whose 
steel  breastplates,  white  and  glittering 
shields,  and  plumed  helmets,  made  a  glori- 
ous show  as  they  rode  forth  into  the  plain. 
The  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  shock  of  the  hostile 
armies,  fought  for  the  Romans,  who  were 
trained  to  endurance,  while  their  antago- 
nists, bred  in  shady  and  frozen  countries, 
and  proof  against  the  severest  cold,  could 
not  bear  the  ardor  of  the  Italian  sun  which 
shone  full  in  their  £ices.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  they  made  a  gallant  resistance, 
and  the  strife  was  long  and  doubtful, 
though  in  the  end,  the  star  of  Rome 
triumphed.  Bogorine,  one  of  the  bravest 
princes  of  the  Cimbri,  died  sword  in  hand, 
and  around  him  fell  ninety  thousand  of 
his  followers  and  comrades ;  sixty  thou- 
sand were  taken  prisoners,  and  many 
killed  themselves  in  despair.  Even  theiV 
women  made  a  noble  stand  behind  the 
wagons  which  formed  the  Cirabric  camp, 
slaying  those  who  fled,  and  at  length,^ 
when  all  resistance  was  hopeless,  destroy- 
ing their  children  and  kilhng  themselves. 
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This  victory  rescued  Italy  from  the  grasp 
of  the  barbarians,  and  procured  for  Marias 
the  title  of  "  The  Third  Founder  of 
Rome." 

Nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Cinibri,  the  German 
tribe  of  the  Allemanni  made  an  irruption 
into  Italv,  with  fortv  thousand  hoi"se  and 
eighty  thousand  foot,  and,  at  Placentia 
and  Lombard V,  inflicted  so  terrible  a  de- 
feat  on  the  Romans,  under  the  Emperor 
Aurelian,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  em- 
pire was  apprehended.  That  gallant 
leader,  however,  reanimated  the  courage 
of  his  troops,  and  defeated  the  Allemanni 
in  two  subsequent  engagements,  in  the 
last  of  which,  fought  near  Pavia,  the  Ger- 
mans were  almost  exterminated. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ,  Constantino  the  Great,  dur- 
ing his  campaign  against  his  rival  Maxen- 
tius,  besieged  Verona,  then,  as  now,  one 
of  the  strongest  cities  of  Lombardy,  and, 
in  a  bloody  battle,  which  lasted  during 
the  close  of  day  and  through  the  whole 
night,  defeated  and  killed  Ruviens  Pom 
pcianus,  the  ablest  general  of  Maxentius, 
who  had  come  to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered city. 

A  hundred  years  later,  Alaric,  at  the 
hoad  of  a  number  of  German  tribes,  and 
of  his  confederates  the  Allemanni,  poured 
over  the  Alps  into  Italy.  There  he  was 
encountered  by  Stilicho,  the  accomplished 
general  of  the  weak  Emperor  Ilonorius, 
who,  at  Pollentia,  twenty-five  miles  south- 
east of  Turin,  and  at  Verona,  entirely  de- 
feated him.  At  Verona  the  Gothic  king 
owed  his  escape  solely  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse.  At  this  period  the  Goths  had 
embraced  Christianity  ;  and,  at  Pollentia, 
Stilicho  took  advantage  of  their  devotion 
to  surprise  them  while  engaged  in  cele- 
brating Easter  Sunday,  entrusting  the 
attack  to  Saul,  a  barbarian  and  pagan,  but 
fi  veteran  leader.  The  invaders  were  put 
to  flight,  their  camp  stormed,  and  Alaric's 
wife,  who  had  imj)atiently  claimed  his 
promise  of  Roman  jewels  and  patrician 
liand-maids,  was  taken  j)risoner.  Pol- 
lentia is  about  sixty  miles  from  the  plains 
where  Marius  so  terribly  defeated  the 
Cimbri. 

A  sterner  and  mightier  presence  suc- 
ceeds that  of  Alaric — Attila,  surnamed 
the  Scourge  of  God.  A  Gothic  historian 
describes  him  as  having  a  large  head,  a 
swarthy  coinj)lexion,  small,  deej^seated 
eyes,  a  flat  nose,  a  few  hairs  in  the  place 


of  a  beard,  broad  shoulders,  and  a  short, 
square  body,  of  nervous  strenjgth,  tbonj^ 
of  disproportioned  form.  Yet,  with  aD 
this  ugliness,  he  possessed  much  majestj 
of  demeanor,  and  an  air  which  expressed 
the  consciousness  of  superiority  over  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Along  with  the  terrible 
King  of  the  Iluns  comes  the  nobler  and 
more  graceful  shade  —  that  of  his  antago- 
nist and  conqueror  CEtius,  thus  depleted 
by  a  contemporary  historian:  "The 
graceful  figure  of  CEtius  was  not  above 
the  middle  stature  ;  but  hb  manly  limbs 
were  admirably  formed  for  strengthi 
beauty,  and  agihty,  and  he  excelled  in  the 
martial  exercises  of  managing  a  horse, 
drawing  the  bow,  and  darting  the  javelin, 
lie  could  patiently  endure  the  want  of 
food  and  sleep,  and  his  mind  and  body 
were  alike  capable  of  the  most  laborious 
efforts.  He  possessed  the  genuine  courace 
that  can  despise  not  only  dangers  but  in- 
juries; and  it  was  impossible  either  to 
corrupt,  or  deceive,  or  intimidate  the 
firm  mtegrity  of  his  soul."  About  the 
middle  of  the  fiilh  century  Attila  invaded 
Italy,  sending,  by  his  ministers,  to  the 
weak  grandson  of  Theodosius  at  Ravenna, 
the  haughty  mandate,  "  Attila,  my  lord 
and  thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  provide  a 
palace  for  his  immediate  reception.'*  At- 
tila's .  ravages  wasted  the  rich  plains  of 
Lombard  V.  He  stormed  and  sacked  some 
of  its  prmcipal  towns,  and  received  the 
submission  and  the  gold  of  others.  It  is 
related  of  him,  that  when  he  took  posses 
sion  of  the  imperial  palace  at  Milan,  he 
was  surprised  and  offended  at  the  sight  of 
a  picture  which  represented  the  CsBsan 
seated  on  their  thrones,  and  the  Princes 
of  Scythia  prostrate  at  their  feet.  Upon 
which,  he  commanded  a  painter  to  reverse 
the  figures  and  the  attitudes;  and  the 
emperors  were  delineated,  on  the  same 
canvas,  approachhig  in  a  suppliant  posture 
to  empty  their  bags  of  tributary  gold  be- 
fore the  throne  of  the  Scythian  monardL 
Two  warlike  figures  next  approach  from 
the  long-vanished  past — Odoacer,  chief  of 
thelleruli,  and  commander  of  the  Roman 
mercenaries,  and  Theodoric  the  Ostro- 
goth, known  in  German  poetry  and  le- 
g(>nd  as  Dietrich  von  Bern,  or  Dietrich  of 
Verona.  Odoacer  dethroned  Romuhv 
Augustulus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  empch 
rors,  and  was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy 
A.I).  47G.  In  480,  however,  he  was  hist 
self  defeated  by  Theodoric,  in  the  nei|^ 
borhood  of  Verona,  on  the  steep  banks  of 
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the  rapid  Adige;  and,  in  493,  the  con- 
queror—  having  previously  procured  the 
assassination  of  Odoaccr  at  a  solemn  ban- 
quet— was  proclaimed  King  of  Italy,  over 
which  he  reigned  for  thirty-three  years, 
and  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  his 
wisdom  and  courage,  his  justice  and  hu- 
manity, deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of 
both  troths  and  Italians. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
Milan,  which  had  revolted  against  Vitiges, 
the  Gothic  Monarch,  sustained  a  terrible 
siege  from  the  Goths  and  Burgundians, 
and,  when  at  last  compelled  to  surrender, 
the  Roman  garrison  were  suffered  to 
march  out  unharmed,  but  three  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  said  by 
Procopius  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword, 
while  the  houses  and  avails  were  leveled 
to  the  gi'ound.  The  august  presence  of 
Belisarius  now  appears  on  the  scene,  who, 
for  a  time,  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the 
Greek  empire  and  defeated  the  ablest 
generals  of  the  Goths.  Narses,  too,  must 
not  be  forgotten,  the  favorite  of  Justinian, 
and  a  leader  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
the  empire.  But  we  come  to  the  invasion 
of  Italy  by  the  Longobardi,  whose  king, 
Alboin,  looked  down  with  longing  eyes 
from  the  Alpine  bights  upon  the  fruitful 
plains  to  which  his  victory  communicated 
the  perpetual  appellation  of  Lombardy. 
In  508  Alboin  was  crowned  King  of  Italy, 
and  established  his  capital  at  Pavia. 
Twenty-one  Lombard  Kings  succeeded 
Alboin,  during  whose  reign  Lombardy 
was  often  devastated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Franks,  until,  at  length,  in  744,  Charle- 
magne took  Pavia,  and  placed  the  ancient 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy  upon  his  head 
with  his  own  hands. 

We  now  come  to  the  mediaeval  history 
of  Lombardy,  in  which  the  German  erape- 
rord,  the  Popes,  and  the  cities  of  the  Lom- 
bard League  are  the  most  prominent 
actors.  The  Dukes  of  Lombardy,  con- 
quered by  Charlemagne,  in  process  of 
time  became  almost  independent,  and 
Lombardy  was  not  reincorporated  with 
the  empire  until  the  days  of  Otho  I.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany,  about  which  time  the 
great  cities,  growing  in  wealth  and  power, 
received  municipal  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties which  rendered  them  more  independ- 
ent of  the  feudal  nobles.  From  Otho  and 
the  Princes  of  his  family,  but  much  more 
from  their  successors  of  the  houses  of 
Franconia  and  Swabia,  date  those  long 
and  envenomed  struggles  between  papal 


arrogance  and  imperial  ambition,  which 
shook  society  in  Germany  and  Italy  to  its 
very  foundation.  Guelphs  and  Ghibel- 
lines,  the  watchwords  of  centuries  of  strife, 
date  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  Emperor  Lothaire,  of  the 
house  of  Saxony,  tried  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession of  the  empire  for  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  the  Proud,  Duke  of  Baravia  and 
Saxony,  descended  from  Welf,  fourth  son 
of  Aggo,  Marquis  of  Este,  by  Cunegonde, 
heiress  of  the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in  Swabia. 
In  this  project  he  £iiled ;  and,  upon  his 
death,  Conrad  von  Hohenstaufeu,  whose 
line  took  the  name  of  Waiblingen,  from 
the  town  of  Waiblingen,  in  Franconia,  wa« 
elected  emperor.  Conrad,  jealous  of  the 
large  possessions  of  Henry,  insisted  that 
two  duchies  could  not  legally  be  held  by 
one  person  ;  and,  upon  Henry's  resistance, 
the  Diet  pronounced  them  both  to  be 
forfeited.  From  which  it  arose,  that, 
when  these  names  were  transmitted  into 
Italy,  Welf  or  Guelph  came  to  signify  a 
partisan  of  the  Pope  and  other  opponents 
of  the  Emperor,  and  Waiblingen,  Italian- 
ized into  Ghibelline,  a  supporter  of  the 
imperial  authority. 

No  epoch  in  her  history  is  more  glorious 
to  Lombardy  than  her  gallant  resistance, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  to  the  power  of  the 
German  Emperor,  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
Frederick  was  stately  and  handsome  in 
person,  and  gifted  with  eminent  political 
talents,  as  well  as  with  chivalrous  valor ; 
he  was  also  ambitious  of  conquest,  and 
turned  his  arms  against  the  rich  and  free 
cities  of  Lombardy.  He  entered  Italy  in 
1164  by  the  valley  of  the  Trent.  In  the 
following  year  he  besieged  and  took  Tor- 
tona,  which  offered  a  stubborn  resistance 
to  his  arms,  and  afterwards,  in  the  clmrch 
at  Pavia,  placed  the  iron  crowm  of  Lom- 
bardy on  his  head.  On  this  occasion 
Frederick  did  not  dare  to  attack  the 
larger  and  stronger  cities,  but  marked  his 
track  through  the  Milanese  by  havoc  and 
devastation.  In  1158  he  again  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  araiy. 
The  little  town  of  Crema  held  out  against 
his  whole  forces  for  six  months;  it  was 
then  taken  and  abandoned  to  pillage 
and  flames.  Milan  was  put  under  the  law 
of  the  empire;  and,  aGfler  a  contest  of 
three  years,  the  Milanese  w^ere  compelled 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  Milan  was 
afterwards  razed  to  the  gi'ound  and  the 
inhabitants  dispersed  among  the  villages 
in  the  neighborhood.    The  following  year 
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—  1163  —  is  famous  for  the  formation  of 
the  Lombard  League  of  Vicenza,  Verona, 
Padua,  and  Trevizo,  to  regain  their  down- 
trodden liberties.  In  1167  the  League 
was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  Cremona, 
Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Ferrara. 
The  confederates  took  a  solemn  oath  to 
unite  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  for 
twenty  years,  and  to  aid  each  other  in  re- 
pairing in  common  the  losses  experienced 
in  this  sacred  cause  by  any  member  of  the 
League.  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  forgot 
their  animosities  in  the  sense  of  common 
danger  and  duty,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  confederates  was  the  rebuilding  of 
Milan,  which  had  suffered  in  the  struggle 
so  terribly  for  freedom.  The  following 
year  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  combats 
between  the  forces  of  the  League  and 
those  of  Frederick,  who  recrossed  the 
Alps  into  Germany  to  raise  a  new  army 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  gallant  Lom- 
bards. In  October,  11*74,  he  again  de- 
scended into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
midable army,  and  besieged  the  new  city 
of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  built  by 
the  League  at  the  ccmfluencc  of  the  rivers 
Tanaro  and  Romida,  in  honor  of  the 
Pope  and  to  commemorate  their  union. 
Its  walls  were  only  of  mud  and  straw, 
but  they  were  manned  by  noble  hearts 
who,  for  four  months,  withstood  every 
effort  of  the  German  host,  until  relieved 
by  an  army  of  the  League,  which  com- 
])eiled  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege  and 
retreat  to  Pavia,  to  recruit  his  wearied 
and  dispirited  followers.  Negotiations 
now  followed  between  the  Emperor  and 
the  Lombaid  League,  but  without  a  suc- 
cessful result ;  and,  in  1176,  the  Milanese 
and  imperial  armies  met  on  the  field  of 
Legnano,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Milan. 
An  impetuous  charge  of  the  German 
chivalry  broke  that  of  the  Lombards,  and 
the  imperialists  were  nearly  ca])turing  the 
Carocclo  or  sacred  car.  It  was  saved, 
liowever,  by  the  devotion  of  "  the  Com- 
pany of  Death,"  a  chosen  band  of  900 
v()un<x  warriors  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves  to  its  defence.  They  knelt  down 
on  the  battle  field,  invoked  God  and  St. 
Ambrose,  renewed  their  vow  to  perish 
for  their  country,  then  rising,  charged 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  Germans 
were  driven  back.  Their  example  re- 
animated the  whole  army,  who  pressed 
forward  with  irresistible  vigor;  the  Em- 
peror's horse  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  bis  banner  was  captured  by  the 


Legion  of  Death,  hw  army  entirely  de- 
feated,  and  he  himseli^  separated  from  his 
companions  in  arms,  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  and  only  reached  PkTU 
afler  several  days,  when  the  beautiibl 
Empress  Beatrice  was  already  mouminc 
his  death.  This  decisive  defeat  induced 
the  Emperor  to  think  seriously  of  peace. 
A  truce  was  first  agreed  upon  ibr  six 
years,  and  thereafter  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance was  signed  on  the  25th  June,  11 8S. 
The  cities  engaged  to  acknowledge  and 
maintain  the  just  rights  of  the  Emperor, 
while  he,  on  his  part>,  renounced  all  regal 
privileges  which  he  had  hitherto  claimed 
in  the  interior  of  towns,  acknowledged  the 
right  of  the  confederate  cities  to  levy 
armies,  to  inclose  themselves  within  forti- 
fications, and  to  exercise  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction.  He  also  authorised 
them  to  strengthen  their  confederation 
for  the  defence  of  their  just  rights;  and 
thus  terminated,  in  the  establishment  oft 
legal  liberty,  the  first  and  most  noUe 
struggle  which  the  nations  of  modern 
Europe  have  ever  maintained  against  des- 
potism. "The  contest  of  the  Lombard 
League,"  says  a  distinguished  Italian 
writer,*  "  was  among  those  few  fa 
which  right  and  wrong  were  not,  M 
usual,  indiscriminately  blended.  The  bat- 
tle of  Legnano  was  one  of  those  comlali 
which  all  humanity  appland — ^Ibr  whidi, 
as  for  Morat  and  Morgarten,  we  are 
prompted  to  thank  and  praise  Providenoe 
that  men  were  taught  to  unravel  the  iron 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  plunge 
it  into  each  other's  bosoms — one  of  those 
few  fields  in  which  human  blood  iUl 
sacred  and  holy,  like  Christ's  own  blened 
blood,  which  was  also  shed  for  the  unrrer- 
sal  emancipation  of  mankind.** 

For  a  long  time  after  the  victory  of 
Legnano,  the  liberties  granted  to  the 
cities  were  not  infringed  by  the  GermiB 
Emperors.  In  1226,  the  Lombard  Leagw 
was  renewed,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Pope  against  the  Emperor  Frederick  H, 
who  united  in  his  person  the  oroWDS  of  m 
the  Two  Sicilies,  Lombardy  and  die  Em-  * 
pire.  In  1237,  he  encountered  the  army  of 
the  Milanese  at  Contenuova,  near  Cremii 
and  inflicted  on  them  a  severe  defeat,  hi 
which  they  lost  ten  thousand  men  a^d 
the  Caroccio.  This  century  was  pollatfd 
by  the  infamous  tyranny  oif  Eccoino  dl 
Romano    at    Verona,    Vicenaai    Pudaii 
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Feltre,  and  Belluno.  He  originally  de- 
rived his  authority  from  the  people,  but 
soon  succeeded  in  converting  it  into  a 
frightful  and  irresponsible  tyranny.  He 
fixed  his  suspicions  upon  all  who  in  any 
way  attracted  the  admiration  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens ;  and,  without  waiting  for  any 
expression  of  discontent  or  symptom  of 
resistance,  arrested  and  threw  them  into 
prison,  where,  by  the  application  of  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  he  endeavored 
to  extract  confessions  of  crimes  which 
might  justify  his  suspicions.  The  names 
which  escaped  the  lips  of  his  victims  in 
their  agony  were  carefully  registered  to 
supply  fresh  food  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
tyrant.  In  the  town  of  Padua  alone  there 
were  eight  prisons  always  full,  notwith- 
standing the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  execu- 
tioner to  empty  them.  Two  of  these 
prisons  contained  three  hundred  prisoners 
each.  At  length,  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
caused  a  crusade  to  be  preached  against 
this  monster,  and  Padua  was  captured  by 
the  crusaders  in  June,  1256.  As  soon  as 
Elccelin  heard  of  this  disaster,  he  disarmed 
the  eleven  thousand  Paduans  who  be- 
longed to  his  army,  and  confined  them  in 
his  prisons,  where  all  but  two  hundred 
met  a  violent  or  lingering  death.  Eccelin 
was  the  first  general  of  his  day,  and  his 
nnequaled  military  talents  enabled  him 
to  protract  the  war  for  some  time,  and 
even  to  defeat  the  army  of  the  crusaders ; 
but,  at  length,  he  was  abandoned  by  his 
associates,  and  defeated  and  taken  prison- 
er at  Soncino.  When  a  captive,  he  re- 
fused to  speak,  rejected  all  aid  from  medi- 
cine, tore  the  bandages  from  his  wounds, 
and  died  on  the  eleventh  day  of  his  cap- 
tivity. His  brother  and  all  his  family 
were  massacred  in  the  following  year. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  cities  of 
Lorabardy  for  freedom.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  century,  they  all  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  warlike  nobles,  many  of  whom, 
such  as  the  Visconti  at  Milan,  and  the 
Delia  Scala  at  Padua,  were  famous  both 
for  abilities,  for  grandeur,  and  for  un- 
scrupulous cruelty.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  Visconti  were 
lords  of  the  sixteen  cities  in  Lombardy, 
and  their  power  endangered  the  liberties 
of  Florence  and  Pisa. 

On  the  13th  August,  1447,  died  the  last 
Visconto,  Duke  of  Milan;  and,  after  a 
short  reestablishment  of  a  republic,  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  General 
Francesco  Sforza,  who  was  proclaimed 


Duke  of  Milan.  Soon  afler  this  period, 
the  French  appear  as  prominent  actors 
on  the  Italian  stage.  Charles  VHI.  in- 
herited rights  descending  from  the  house 
of  Anjou  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
determined  to  assert  them  by  the  force  of 
arms.  Accordingly,  he  entered  Italy,  in 
1494,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men- 
at-arms,  twenty  thousand  French  infantry, 
eight  thousand  Swiss,  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery.  He  conquered  Naples; 
but,  on  his  return,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Venetians  and  Milanese,  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Fomovo,  when  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  men-at-arms, 
and  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  Swiss  in- 
fantry, turned  the  scale  against  the  Lom- 
bards, who  lost  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred men  on  the  field.  Charles,  however, 
continued  his  retreat,  and  re-passed  the 
Alps  in  October,  1495,  afler  having 
ravaged  all  Italy  with  the  violence  ana 
rapidity  of  a  hurricane.  To  Charles  VIII. 
succeeded  Louis  XII.,  who  claimed  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  in  right  of  his  grand- 
mother Valentia  Visconti,  and  sapported 
his  pretensions  by  a  powerful  French 
army,  which  passed  the  Alps  in  1499. 
They  took  by  assault  two  petty  fortresses 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro,  Arazzo  and 
Annone,  and  put  all  the  garrison  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Upon  which,  the  army  of  Ludovico  Sforza 
dispersed,  he  himself  sought  shelter  in 
Germany  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
and  Louis,  entering  Milan,  was  saluted  by 
the  trembling  inhabitants  with  the  title  of 
Duke.  The  rest  of  Lombardy  submitted 
without  resistance,  and  Genoa  also  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  who  )*emained 
masters  of  the  country  until  1512,  when 
they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests 
by  the  Swiss,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and 
Venetians,  who  had  united  against  them. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Italy  was  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed with  calamities,  by  successive 
swarms  of  French,  Spaniards,  and  Ger- 
mans. Most  of  the  great  cities  were 
pillaged  and  ruined,  and  the  independence 
of  the  nation  extinguished.  The  most 
prominent  figures  of  this  period,  are  that 
selfish  voluptuary,  but  gaUant  and  stal- 
wart man-at-arms,  Francis  I.  of  France, 
and  his  astute  and  successful  rival,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  Other  actors  of  no 
mean  importance  crowd  the  scene,  the 
Constable    Bourbon,  Lautree,    Pescara, 
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and  Bayard  the  model  knight,  sans  pewr 
et  sans  reprocM.  In  September,  1513, 
Francis  entered  Lombardy  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  thousand  cavalry,  forty  thousand 
infantry,  and  a  numerous  train  of  artillery. 


also  to  be  the  theater  of  his  defeat 
Charles  V.  and  the  Pope  entered  iDto 
alliance  against  him;  and,  in  1622,  the 
French  were  expelled  from  Lombardy. 
Two  years  afterwards,  Francis  collected 


It  was  the  finest  army  that  France  had  •  a  second  army,  and  sent  it  into  the  IG- 
yet  sent  to  the  field.  At  Yillafranca, '  lanese,  under  his  favorite  the  Admiral 
Francis  surprised  and  captured  Prospero  |  Bonnivet.  There  he  was  encountered  by 
Colonna,  commander  of  the  Pope's  caval- 1  Prospero  Colonna,  by  whom  he  was  oul- 
ry.  At  Marignan,  he  attempted  to  treat  I  generated,  and  ultimately  forced  to  retreat 
with  the  Swiss,  who  had  a  strong  army  ;  into  France.  It  was  while  protecting  the 
in  readiness  to  oppose  him;  but  they,  at  i  rear-guard  of  Bonni vet's  army  that  Bay- 
the  instigation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lion, !  ard  fell.  He  was  shot  through  the  body ; 
rejected  his  overtures,  and  attacked  him  ;  and,  feeling  the  wound  to  be  mortal,  bade 
in  his  camp  on  the  13th  of  September,  |  his  followers  lift  him  from  his  horse,  and 
1515,  two  hours  before  sunset.  The  bat- :  place  him  with  his  back  against  a  tree  and 
tic  that  issued  was  one  of  the  most  terri- ;  his  face  to  the  enemy,  in  which  positioi 
ble  ever  fought,  even  on  the  blood-stained  i  he  was  found  by  the  renegade  ConstaUe 
plains  of  Lombardy.  It  lasted  till  sunset, '  Bourbon,  and  the  Imperial  General,  tk 
and  was  protracted  four  hours  by  moon-  j  Marquis  Pescara.  The  latter  had  a  tort 
light,  and  only  closed  when  utter  dark- 1  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  dying 
ness  prevented  the  combatants  from  dis- 1  knight  lay,  sent  for  surgeons,  and  remain- 


tinguishing  each  other.  During  the 
night,  the  king's  trumpets  continually 
souuded,  and  the  famous  horns  of  Ncvi 
and  Wenterwaldcn  called  the  Swiss  to- 


ed by  his  side  until  he  breathed  his  last, 
about  four  hours  after  be  had  received  tke 
fatal  wound.  He  then  had  his  body  em- 
balmed, and  sent  it  in  charge  of  a  large 


gother.    At  daybreak  on  the  14th,  the  !  escort  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors, 
combat  was  renewed.    The  kmg  fought  (      Francis  was  still  determined,  in  spite  of 


like  a  common  soldier,  and  exposed  him 
self  wherever  danger  was  the  greatest. 


this  reverse,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
Jl^Iilanese,   and  again   assembled  a  laigs 


Twenty  times  the  French  cavalry  charged  \  anny,  with  Avhich  he  made  himself  master 
the  serried  ranks  and  bristling  pikes  of  j  of  Milan,  and  thus  laid  siege  to  ^TiSi 
the  Swiss,  and  were  as  often  driven  back.  •  which  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  ds* 
The  Constable  Bourbon,  Bayard,  and  La  ■  fended  by  Da  Leyva,  a  veteran  ffenersL 
Trenouille,  did  all  that  valor  and  skill  |  While  Francis  was  occupied  with  tiie 
could  do,  but  still  their  indomitable  foes  \  siege,  the  Impeiialists  received  a  r^bk- 
pressed  on.  They  directed  their  attack  |  forceinent  of  twelve  thousand  weU-discip* 
specially  against  the  artillery ;  and  a  Swiss  ;  lined  lanz-knechts,  commanded  by  Boor- 
youth,  about  twenty  years  of  age,  pene-  i  bon  and  George  Freundsberg  ;♦  uid, 
trated  through  the  French  and  German !  soon  afterwards,  six  thousand  Swiss  bft 
regiments,  and  was  in  the  act  of  spiking  the  French  army  in  a  body,  and  returned 
one  of  the  largest  cannons,  when  be  was  to  their  own  country.  Those  dream- 
killed  by  a  pike-thrust.  At  length,  after  !  stances  determined  Bourbon  and  Peseaia 
leaving  fifteen  thousand  of  their  number  to  attack  the  French  King,  particularly  H 
on  the  field,  the  Swiss  began  to  retire, '  they  were  in  want  of  money  to  pay  their 
but  with  unbroken  ranks,  and  still  present-  j  troops ;  and  they  accordingly  assailed  Ub 
ing  a  formidable  front  to  their  foes,  who,  I  on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  February,  152S. 
weakened  by  their  losses  and  exhausted  \  A  desperate  battle  took  place,  whiek 
with  fatigue,  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  would  have  terminated  in  fiivor  of  the 
them.     The  Marshal  Trivulzio,  w^ho  had 


fought  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  called 


This  famous  military  adventurer,  who  ea^SfgA 


it  a  battle  of  giants,  and  declared  that  all  i  a  great  reputation  in  his  day.wasa  manof  glM- 
.1  V  A  t.  I.  1  V  r  tic  stature  and  brutal  manners,  but  an  aUi 
the  combats  he  had  seen  before  were   _,^;_  ...^ i;.u.^ :«  .nV!v."li^-r^ 


I  soldier,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  arts  of 


child's  play  when  compared  with  it.  The  then  practiced.  He  entertained  an  intesM  hrtiei 
results  of  the  victory  of  Marignan  were  j  towards  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  always  tmig 
that  the  Swiss  army  dispersed,  and  that  to  engage  in  any  project  hostile  to  it,  and  nM  to 
Francis  obtained  possession  of  all  the  carry  a  silken  corH  in  his  pocket  for  the  pai^isi^ 
-.,.1  r»^T^      1.      1  i.*t.vi    as  he  amrmed,  of  strangling  the  Popo  ins 

Milanese.       But  Lombardy,   which  had  ,-  ^^r  consistent  with  his  dignity,  if  evw  m  « 
been  the  scene  of  hia  triumph,  was  soon  I  tunity  should  present  itselt 
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French  but  for  the  rashness  and  folly  of 
Francis,  who  marched  the  division  that 
he  commanded  so  as  to  mask  the  fire  of 
his  own  artillery  which  was  decimating 
the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists,  and  had 
thrown  them  into  great  confusion.  This 
mistake,  however,  enabled  them  to  rally. 
Pescara's  veteran  Spanish  infantry  and 
Basque  cross-bowmen  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day ;  the  splendid  French  cavali-y 
were  shot  down  or  cut  to  pieces,  and  the 
Swiss,  deceived  by  a  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  dastardly  Duke  d'Alengon, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  fled  from 
the  field.  In  spite  of  the  desertion, 
Francis  and  the  ring  of  knights  and  nobles 
who  environed  him — like  James  IV.,  and 
the  chivalry  of  Scotland  on  the  fatal  field 
of  Flodden — long  maintained  a  desperate 
resistance  against  over^vhelming  odds. 
The  King  —  conspicuous  by  his  large 
stature,  his  surcoat  of  cloth  of  silver,  and 
the  flowing  plume  on  his  casque — is  said 
to  have  killed  six  of  his  assailants  with  his 
own  hand.  His  horse  was  shot  under 
him;  he  was  wounded  in  three  places; 
yet  he  refused  to  surrender,  till  Lannoy, 
the  viceroy  of  Naples,  came  up  to  receive 
his  sword.  In  this  famous  battle  fell  the 
very  flower  of  French  chivalry,  the  King 
and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  leaders 
and  nobles  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
German  black  bands,  commanded  by  that 
gallant  exile,  the  white  rose  De  la  Pole, 
were  entirely  destroyed.  Such  were  the 
melancholy  results  of  the  ill-advised  battle 
of  Pavia. 

In  the  following  year,  Milan  was  sub- 
jected to  the  most  terrible  exactions  and 
cmelties  by  Antonio  da  Leyva  and  his 
soldiers,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  among 
the  inhabitants ;  and,  during  the  next 
three  years,  two  French  armies,  under 
Laatree  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  en- 
tered Lombardy,  as  well  as  a  German 
army,  under  Henry  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
who,  finding  nothing  left  to  pillage,  put 
to  the  sword  the  inhabitants  of  all  the 
villages  through  which  he  passed.  This 
dreadful  war  was  at  length  closed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Cambray,  called  Le  Traitt  dea 
DameSy  from  having  been  arranged  by 
Margaret  of  Austria,  the  aunt  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of 
the  King  of  France.  By  this  treaty, 
France  gave  up  Italy ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1530,  Charles  received  at  Bologna 
the  crowns  of  Lombardy  and  of  the  £m- 
pre. 


During  the  three  centuries  which  have 
since  rolled  past,  Italy  has  been  the  prey 
of  foreign  oppressors.    All  her  repnblics 
successively  fell;  and  though,  since  that 
period,  the  Italians  have  repeatedly  tri- 
umphed   over  their  own  tyrants,   their 
eflbrts  have  always  been   frustrated  by 
foreign  force,  and  the  vicissitudes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Lombards  have  become 
only  episodes  in  the  history  of  other  na- 
tions.    The  mightiest  historical  figure  of 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  is  undoubtedly 
the  first  Napoleon,  many  of  whose  great- 
est victories  were  gained  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy.     In  1796,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  French  army  in  Italy. 
At  Monte-Notte,  Millesimo,  and  Mondovi, 
he  defeated  the  PMedmontese  under  their 
king,   Victor  Amadeus;  and  afterwards 
the  Austrians  at  Lodi,  Castiglione,  and 
Aveola,  when  the  whole  of  the  Milanese 
fell  into  his  hands  as  the  result  of  these 
victories,  and  was  formed  into  the  Trans- 
padane  republic.     Venice  was  subsequent- 
ly swindled  out  of  her  freedom,  which  she 
had  maintained  for  more  than  a  thousand 
yeai-s;    and,   at  the  Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  made  over  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  her  former  ally,  who,  like  a  true 
Austrian,  allowed  no  conscientious  scni- 
ples  to  stand  in  the  WMy  of  his  own  ag- 
grandizement.    The  French  retained  the 
Milanese.     In  1800  the  French  again  in- 
vaded Lombardy,  gained  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  and,  on  the  plain  of  Marengo, 
between  Tortona  and  Alessandria,  a  des- 
perate and  memorable  conflict  was  fought 
between  them  and  the  Austrians  under 
General  Melas.     Six  thousand  Austrians 
fell  on  the  field,  and  seven  thousand,  with 
seven    generals,    were    taken    prisoners. 
The  French  were  again  masters  in  Italy. 
In  1802  the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  re- 
publics received  a  new  code  from   the 
First  Consul;  and,  in  1805,  at  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,   the  Austrians  were  com- 
pelled to  restore  Venice  and  all  her  terri- 
tory to  the  so-called  kingdom  of  Italy^ 
M.  Sismondi  considers  that  the  great  Na- 
poleon was  a  mighty  benefiictor  to  the 
Lombards  and  other  Italians;  and,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  contrast  the  freedom  they 
enjoyed  for  many  years  under  his  protec- 
tion, with  the  brutalizing  despotism  of 
Austria,  we  must  admit  that  he  has  strong 
grounds  for  his  opinion. 

**  When   Nanoleon   Buonaparte,'*   he  says, 
"  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  French 
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army  in  Italy,  on  the  twenty-third  Fohruaiy, 
170G,  he  began  to  effect  a  regeneration  which 
pave  to  the  Italian  nation  more  liberty  than  it 
had  losL  It  is  the  participation  of  numberti  in 
the  Government,  and  not  the  uamc  of  republic 
as  opposed  to  monarchy,  that  constitutes  liber- 
ty; it  i^  aUoTe  alt,  the  reign  of  the  laws; 
publicity  in  the  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
tribunals ;  equality ;  the  removal  of  all  sbackleB 
on  thou(;ht,  on  education,  and  on  religion. 
Five  millionR  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  were  put  in  possession  of  a 
constitution  which  secured  to  them  all  these 
advantages,  with  a  participation  in  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  vote  of  taxes.*  They  liad 
recovered  the  glorious  name  of  Italians ;  they 
hnd  a  national  army,  the  bravery  of  which  ren- 
dered it  daily  more  illustrious.  Six  millions 
anil  a  half  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
received  institutions,  less  advanced  it  is  true ; 
but  even  there  the  law  hod  succeeded  arbitrary 
power ;  public  and  oral  evidence  had  succeed^ 
secret  information  and  the  torture  ;t  equality 
the  feudal  system ;  education,  instead  of  rctro- 
gradiii);,  had  been  rendered  progressive,  and 
thought,  as  well  as  religious  conscience,  had 
recovered  freedom." 

At  the  arbitrar\'  and  unjust  Congress 
of  Vienna,  where  the  interests  of  subjects 
were  sacrificed  to  the  nmbitioii  and  pie- 
judices  of  their  rulora,  tho  Lombards 
were  handed  over,  like  sheep  or  cattle, 
without  being  consulted  or  represented  in 
the  Con;^ress,  to  the  very  Power  they 
ino.st  detested,  and  nnder  wliose  hated 
yoke  they  have  einco  groaned  for  nearly 
linlf  a  century,  deprived  of  political  liber- 
ty, of  civil  and  rclirrious  freedom,  and 
even  freedom  of  thought.  In  1848,  they 
rose  against  their  op)>re!)sor3,  nsHistcd  by 
the  father  of  the  gallant  monarch  who  is 
now,  we  rejoice  to  see,  likely  to  be  king 
of  that  Lombardy  tor  wliosc  liberties  he 
lias  onco  and  again  fought  so  iioblv.  But  j 
we  would  rather  have  seen  the  l^mpcror  I 
Napoleou  redeem  to  the  letter  his  proud 
boa.st  tliat  he  would  not  sheatii  his  sword 
till  Italy  was  free  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic.  There  will  be  no  peace  for 
Europe  as  long  as  there  is  an  Austiian 
south  of  the  Alps. 

Wlien  the  rising  commenced  in  Milan 
in  March,  1848,  so  little  were  the  Lom- 
bards prepared  for  it,  that  there  were 
scarcely  two  hundred  fowling-pieces  in 
their  possession  in  the  whole  ot  that  great 


[Octobv. 

I  city.  It  was  with  these,  md  with  dnb^ 
I  old  swords,  and  knives,  that  they  dron 
out  thirty  thonsand  Austrians,  pronded 
I  with  a  formidable  artillery,  and  mastcn 
of  the  strong  points  of  tho  city.  Thret 
I  days  tho  combat  lasted  in  the  itreeU; 
'  and  then  tho  Austrians,  diminished  hj  t 
hulf,  fled  in  disorder  to  Verona  and  liW 
tua,  perpetrating  unheard-of  atrodtia 
during  their  retreat  from  Milan  sod  tbt 
other  cities.  Five  Lombards  \rere  dl^ 
covered  tied  to  trees  with  their  feet  bnnt 
olT,  and,  adds  la  Concordia,  in  the  oatt- 
ridge-box  of  a  dead  Cro&t^  there  were 
found  the  hands  of  a  female  with  riok 
,  rings  on  the  Angers,  and  the  severed  em 
with  their  car  rings.  In  many  houses  in 
Milan,  .ill  the  inhabitants  were  mamaerad, 
from  the  grandfather  down  to  the  yoBOg- 
est  infiint.*  Soon  after  tho  reroh  of 
Milan,  Charles  Albert  passed  the  'ncjuo 
at  the  hi'ad  of  the  Piedmontese  axaj. 
Dni-ing  the  progress  of  this  war,  the  An- 
trians  displayed  the  utmost  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  killing  and  wounding,  and  tortB^ 
ing  the  prisoners.!  "^^^  ^^^S  ^^  Sardinii 
was  at  first  successful,  defeating  the  Ant- 
trLins  at  Pnstrengo,  afterwards  at  Ginto, 
when  he  was  unsuccessfully  assailed  by 
Radctzky,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thouMoa 
men.  In  this  action,  both  Charles  Albert 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  now  King  of  Bu-' 
dinia,  were  slightly  wounded.  On  ths 
twentv-tliird  of  May,  the  Cabinet  of  Vi- 
enna, Slaving  demanded  the  mediatioii  ef 
England,  offered,  through  Baron  Hnn- 
niclauer,  to  recognize  the  indcpondenee 
of  liOmbardy,  which  was  to  be  at  libertr 
to  form  a  se|)aratc  Government,  or  to  JMI 
with  any  other  ItalLin  State,  on  conditica 
of  being  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  d» 
lional  debt  of  tho  empire.  I^e  DdoIun 
of  I^1rma  and  Modcna  were  to  be  alknnl 
to  unite  with  Lombardy ;  and  a  sepiriti 
a<lmiiiist  ration  was  offered  to  VeniefV 
which  was  to  have  a  distinct  army  note 
the  Emperor's  command.  On  the  tUid 
of  June,  Lord  Palmerston,  aooording  to 
Farini,^  declared  himself  unwilling  to  ••- 
cept  the  mediation,  unless  Aostris  wonld 
include  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  tkl 


niUit. 

t  M.  Charlei  de  la  Vavenne,  an  Mtor  la.M 
war,  and  the  author  of  Lu  AulritkttM  tt  f  JA 
pledges  bis  honor  for  the  tmth  of  thSN  sl^ 
gatlona. 

i  Blato  Rowiane,  ToL  IL 
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Venetian  provinces,  and  instructed  Lord 
Ponsonby  to  use  his  efforts  with  the  Im- 
perial Court,  then  resident  at  Inspruck, 
for  that  purpose.  Public  opinion  at  Vi- 
enna was  opposed  to  further  concessions, 
and  the  Government,  reassured  by  Ra- 
detzky,  not  only  rejected  the  proposals  of 
England,  but  also  determined  to  withdraw 
its  previous  offers.  In  June,  the  discord 
and  weakness  of  the  Italians  became  more 
apparent,  and  the  confidence  of  Austria 
began  to  increase.  The  Piedmont ese 
were  defeated  at  Custoza,  and  under  the 
walls  of  Milan ;  the  fickle  populace  of 
that  city  attempted  the  life  of  the  king 
who  had  come  to  liberate  them,  and  the 
«tar  of  Austria  was  again  in  the  ascen- 
dant. A  capitulation  was  concluded ; 
Charles  Albert  renounced  the  kingdom 
of  AUa  Italia^  and  retired  within  his 
own  boundaries.  In  March,  1849,  how- 
ever, hostilities  again  broke  out ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  the  Austrians  took  the  ini- 
tiative, and  crossed  the  Ticino  into  Pied- 
mont. The  Piedmontese  had  about 
eighty-five  thousand  men,  and  the  Aus- 
trians ninety  thousand ;  but  the  former 
were  in  a  state  of  disunion  and  demoral- 
ization, and  there  was  little  sympathy  be- 
tween the  loyal  soldiers  of  Charles  Albert 
and  the  democratic  volunteers  of  Lom- 
bardy.  At  Mortara,  La  Bicocca,  and 
Novara,  the  Piedmontese  were  entirely 
discomfited.  On  the  twenty-third  of 
March,  Charles  Albert  abdicated,  and, 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  an  armistice  was 
concluded  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 
A  week  later  occurred  the  most  terri- 
ble episode  in  the  war  of  independence  — 
the  storming  of  Brescia  by  the  troops  of  the 
batcher  Haynau,  with  which  we  shall  close 
oiir  long  catalogue  of  the  woes  of  Lombar- 
dy.  Every  excess  of  cruelty,  every  refine- 
ment of  ci*uelty,  was  inflicted  by  the  Aus- 
trians upon  that  unhappy  city.  Afler  the 
restoration  of  the  Imperial  authority  in 
Lombardy,  Brescia  endured  eight  months 
of  exactions,  confiscations,  and  punish- 
ments of  all  kinds.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  —  preferring  speedy  destruction  to 
lingering  agony  —  she  rose  against  her 
oppressors  and  drove  them  from  the 
town.  Haynau,  the  future  tyrant  of 
Hungary,  then  commanded  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  hastened  to  supersede  General 
Kugent  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
formal  siege  operations  which  had  been 
already  commenced.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  the  first  summons  he 


addressed  to  the  Municipality  of  Brescia. 
It  is  dated  nine  in  the  morning,  thirty- 
first  March,  1 849 :  "  I  make  known  to  the 
Municipality,  that  I  am  here,  at  the  head 
of  my  troops,  to  summon  the  town  to  sur- 
render immediately  and  without  condi- 
tions. If  that  is  not  done  by  mid-day^ 
and  if  all  the  barricades  are  not  entirely 
removed^  the  town  will  be  taJcen  by  assatdt^ 
sacked^  a7id  delivered  up  to  all  the  horrors 
of  devastation.  All  the  issues  from  the 
town  will  be  occupied  by  my  soldiers,  and 
a  longer  resistance  will  entail  certain  de- 
struction. Brescians,  you  know  me;  I 
shall  keep  my  word." 

Brescia  defended  herself  with  the  hero- 
ism of  despair.  Her  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, men  and  women,  and  even 
children  and  gray-beards,  assisted  in  the 
common  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
freedom.  The  town  was  subiected  to  a 
merciless  bombardment ;  its  nouses  were 
shattered  and  crumbling  beneath  the  iron 
hail  that  poured  upon  them ;  its  streets 
full  of  wounded  and  dead;  yet  for  ten 
days  the  resistance  was  protracted  be- 
hind the  barricades  which  had  been  hasti- 
ly thrown  up,  and,  before  the  Austrians 
became  masters  of  the  city,  they  had  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  two  thousand  men.  Hay- 
nau's  rage  was  terrible.  "  When  I  saw," 
he  says  m  his  report,  "  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  our  men  had  already  fallen,  and 
that  neither  the  ceaseless  rain  of  bombs, 
nor  the  general  assault,  abated  the  fury 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  obstinately  de- 
fended themselves,  I  had  recourse  to  the 
last  resources  of  w^ar ;  ordering  that  no 
prisoners  should  be  made,  that  all  should 
be  butchered,  and  that  the  houses  which 
resisted  should  be  given  to  the  flames  and 
leveled  to  the  ground." 

When  such  were  the  sentiments  and 
orders  of  the  general,  the  conduct  of  the 
troops  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  town 
was  sacked  in  the  fullest  and  most  terrible 
sense  of  the  term.  The  victorious  Aus- 
trians broke  into  every  house,  gave  all  to 
blood  and  flame,  violated  and  murdered 
the  women,  and  even  the  children  in  the 
schools.  One  fourth  of  the  population 
was  butchered  after  all  resistance  had 
ceased.  The  horrors  of  the  night  of  the 
sack  were  further  aggravated  by  the  arri- 
val of  twenty  fresh  Austrian  battalions, 
who,  taking  the  place  of  their  comrades 
already  satiated  with  plunder  and  gorged 
with  blood,  performed  the  second  act  in 
the  sanguinary  drama  of  the  sack.    The 
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devastation  was  complete,  and  Ilaynau  -  of  acquiring  a  number  of  precious  articlei 
had  kept  his  word.  At  daybreak  the  for  a  very  inadequate  price, 
carnage  was  renewed,  and  the  spies  at-  But  the  vengeance  of  Haynau  was  not 
taclied  to  the  Imperial  army  made  them-  yet  satiated.  He  imposed  a  fine  of 
selves  conspicuous  in  hunting  out  and  dc- ;  £40,000  on  the  ruined  and  devastated 
nouneing  the  bravest  and  most  energetic  city,  and  then  commenced  the  judicid 
of  the  Italian  patriots.  These  were  im-  j  murders.  The  men  were  hanged,  or — m 
mediately  seized,  conducted  to  the  castle  i  there  was  a  scarcity  of  gibbets  —  shot  ij 
or  the  barracks,  and  subjected  to  every '  dozens  at  a  time ;  the  women  wen 
species  of  humiliation  and  torture,  until '  whipped  to  death ;  and  a  little  hnbdi- 
death  closed  their  sufferings,  when  their  backed  tailor,  who  had  signalized  himadf 
bodies  were  thrown  an  heaps  into  the  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  was  seized  lif 
town  ditches,  or  outside  the  bastions  of  some  Hungarian  soldiers,  taken  to  thor 
the  castle,  and  lefl  to  rot,  until  fear  of  a  barracks,  stripped  naked,  chained  haad 
pestilence  compelled  the  Austrians  to  .  and  foot,  clad  in  a  dress  of  straw  covered 
gather  them  together  and  burn  them.  with  pitch,  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  deatki 

A  market  was  oj>ened  by  the  soldiery  .  his  tormentors  standing  by  enjoying  til. 
outside  the  gate  of  Torrelunga,  for  the  ;  agonies.  Tlie  executions  continued roriix 
sale  of  their  immense  and  varied  booty.  >  months,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  periodi 
Women  and  young  girls  formed  a  part  of  Haynau  made  the  town  pay  him  £480  ftr 
their  plunder,  and,  when  they  were  not  the  expense  of  hanging  his  victims.  lUi 
ransomed  by  their  relatives,  they  were  item  la  to  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  (Im 
sold  to  glut  the  lust  of  a  brutal  soldiery.  \  Municipality  of  Brescia  for  1849.  ? 
During  three  days  this  infamous  traffic  |  Such  was  the  t raged v  of  Brescia;  mdi 
went  on,  and  Austrian  officers  were  to  be  '  the  horrors  perpetrated  but  ten  vearsigo 
seen  countenancing  the  proceedings,  and  by  the  soldiers  of  a  nation  calhng  itiw 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  |  civilized ! 


From     the     Wettmintter     BeTiew. 

THE      LIFE      OF     A     CONJURER.* 

In  the  first  decade  of  this  nineteenth  no  punishments,  could  keep  him  from  Ul 
century,  a  small  watchmaker  in  the  an-  father^s  workshop.  To  handle  tools,  and 
cient  town  of  Blois  was  made  happy  by  take  a  mechanism  to  |)ieces,  became  tb 
the  appearance  of  a  son  and  heir,  who,  if  hobby  of  this  boy,  who  m  time  grew  to b6 
not  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  '  Robert-Houdin,  the  conjuror  we  have  d 
may  be  said  to  have  rivaled  that  physio-   admired. 

logical  abnormity  by  coming  into  the  In  spite  of  the  unequivocal  genins  fcr 
world  with  a  file  and  hammer  in  his  hand,  mechanics  displayed  by  thi8boy,thepnNil 
These  were  his  bells  and  coral.  He  played  father  would  not  hear  of  his  following  At 
with  these,  as  babies  of  a  less  mechanical  watchmaker's  trade ;  ho  was  to  bato^fc 
turn  ])lay  with  soldier-toys  and  kittens.  ^^  liberal  education,''  and  make  a  figore  k 
By  the  time  he  had  reached  his  eighth  year  one  of  the  professions.  At  school  the  lof 
he  had  invented  toys,  which  he  had  con- .  was  not  happy ;  he  had  insatiable  cnriw 
structed  for  himself.    No  finger-cuttings, :  for  the  worKshop ;  his  holidays  were  pMHf 

in  making  snares,  gins,  and  moi 


*  >r  xDi^*rr  J'    j   t      j     a  si.     i  Haviuff  cau^lit  several  mice,  he  t 

♦  Msmntra  of  Robert- Iloudxn,  Ambassador  Author.  •,    .*^  ®  ^  l«i 
and  C^oun^.     Written  bj  HimselC     Two  vols. ;  their  mo w,9ei?(Meer  to  mechanical  pai 
London:  Chapman  and  HalL    1850.                        |  One  of  his  mventions  dellghtea  tlM 
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t  was  a  method  of  raising  water  hj  means 
)f  a  pump  mado  almost  entirely 'of  quills. 
k  mouse,  harnessed  like  a  horse,  was  in- 
«odcd  to  set  this  Lilliputian  machine  in 
tction,  but  unhappily  the  mouse,  though 
loing  its  beat,  could  not  quite  overcome 
.he  resistance  of  the  cog-wheels,  and  the 
nveator  was  obliged  to  lend  a  hand.  Had 
K  but  a  rat,  how  beautifully  his  machine 
ronld  work !  A  rat  must  be  got.  A  rat 
>  got.  A  string  is  fastened  round  its  legs, 
ind  the  unwilling  Rodent  is  carried  off  oy  | 
he  young  mechanician  to  the  dormitory, 
rfaere  masters  and  pupils  are  sound  asleep. 
ka  sleep  was  necessary  for  the  boy,  too, 
be  rat  was  thrust  headforemost  into  one 
)f  his  shoes,  the  shoe  thrust  iuto  a  stock- 
ve,  and  the  stocking  into  the  trousers, 
vnile  the  string  which  was  tied  round  the 
eg  of  the  rat  was  mado  fast  to  the  bed- 
)09t.  And  now  to  bed,  and  happy  dreams ! 
rhe  morning  breaks ;  the  boys  get  up ; 
Soadin  begins  to  dress,  and  at  once  pite- 
>[isly  remarks  tliat  the  captive  Rodent, 
iiamtJsSed  with  the  arrangements  for  ven- 
ilation,  had  gnawed  his  way  tlirough  shoe, 
itocking,  and  trousers.  Ho  had  not  yet 
l^&wed  the  string,  there  was  some  comfort 
n  that.  But  what  would  tlie  roasters  say  ? 
rhey,  yon  may  be  sure,  had  little  regard 
or  rats,  and  would  be  wroth  about  the  de- 
rtmction  of  clothes.  However,  he  made  a 
^ean  breast  of  it,  confessed  all,  and  was 
rorgiven,  on  making  a  promise  henceforth 
X>  devote  himself  to  books  and  give  up 
necbanics.  Greek  and  Latin,  never  greatly 
ixhilarating  to  a  boy,  took  the  iilace  of  cog- 
rheeU  and  springs.  The  "numanitios" 
cashed  aside  the  screw  and  lever  ;  and,  as 
le  was  energetic,  he  really  devoted  him- 
«lf  without  disgrace  to  the  drudgery  of 
Femnd  grinding. 

At  length  he  left  college.  What  was 
le  to  be  ?  His  own  inclinations  pointed 
inequivocally  to  watchmaking,  or  some 
>rBnch  of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  but  his 
kther,  not  having  made  a  fortune  himself 
ty  watchmaking,  had  a  poor  opinion  of 
bat  calling ;  and  having  at  great  cost  to 
limaelf  given  his  son  a  college  education, 
ranted  to  see  him  in  some  liberal  profos 
ion.  The  father  gained  his  point,  as  far 
18  the  first  step  was  concerned.  Robeit 
^tered  a  lawyer's  office.  But  the  passion 
na  too  strong  to  be  strangled  by  parch- 
oetitB.  He  was  constantly  at  work  invent- 
Bg  mechanical  toys,  and  chance  one  day 
ihrowiDg  in  bis  hands  a  volnmo  which  ex- 
plained now  to  perform  a  variety  of  con- 


juring tricks,  his  vocation  in  life  was  then 
irrevocably  fixed. 

"  I  was  eagerly  devouring  every  line  of  the 
magic  book  which  described  the  astouDding 
tricks ;  my  head  was  a-glow,  and  I  at  times 
gave  wa;  to  thoughts  which  plunged  me  in  ecs- 
tisy.  Still  the  hours  slipped  away,  and  while 
my  mind  was  indulging  in  fancirul  dreams,  1  did 
not  notice  that  roy  candle  had  burned  down  in 
the  socket  How  can  Ldescritw  my  disappoint- 
ment when  it  suddenly  went  outf  It  was  the 
last  candle  I  possessed ;  hence  I  was  forced  to 
quit  the  sublime  realms  of  magic,  all  for  want 
of  a  halfpenny  taper.  At  this  instant  I  would 
have  given  my  whole  fortune,  were  it  only  Ibr  a 
street  lamp. 

"  I  was  not  exacdy  iu  the  dark ;  a  dim  ray 
entered  my  window  from  a  neighboiing  lamp: 
but,  though  I  made  every  effort  to  read  by  it,  I 
could  not  decipher  a  single  word,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retire  to  bed  willy-nilly. 

"  In  vain  I  tried  to  sleep  :  the  febrile  excite- 
ment produced'  by  the  book  prevented  cither 
sleep  or  rest  I  went  continually  over  the  pas- 
sages which  had  most  struck  me,  and  the  inter- 
est they  inspired  only  the  more  excited  me. 
Finding  it  Impossible  to  remain  in  bed,  1  re- 
peatedly returned  to  the  window,  and  while 
casting  envious  glances  on  the  lamp,  I  had  made 
up  mj  mind  to  go  down  into  the  street  and  read 
by  its  light,  when  another  idea  occurred  to  mo. 
In  my  impatience  to  realize  it  I  did  not  wait  to 
dress,  but,  confining  my  attire  to  what  was 
strictly  necessary,  if  I  may  so  call  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers and  my  drawers,  1  took  my  hat  in  one 
hand,  a  pair  of  pincers  in  the  other,  and  went 
down  into  the  street 

"Once  there,  I  proceeded  straight  to  tho 
lamp ;  for  I  most  confesii,  that  in  my  anxiety  to 
pro^tatonce  by  tho  sleight  of-fa and  tricks  I  had 
been  stuying,  I  intended  to  conjure  away  the 
oil-lamp  provided  by  the  authorities  for  the 
safety  of  tho  town.  The  parts  the  hat  and 
pincers  were  to  play  in  tho  operation  were  sim- 
ple enough ;  the  latter  would  wrench  open  the 
little  box  containing  tho  end  of  tho  cord  by 
which  the  lamp  was  raised,  and  the  former 
would  act  as  a  dark  lantern,  and  hide  the  rays 
of  light  which  might  betray  my  thetl.* 

"  All  prospered  famously ;  and  I  was  about  to 
I  retire  in  triumph,  when  a  miserable  incident 
I  threatened  to  rob  me  of  the  profits  of  my  trick. 
At  the  moment  of  my  success  a  baker's  man 
overthrew  my  plans  by  emerging  from  the  door 
of  his  shop.  I  concealed  myself  iu  a  doorway, 
and,  while  striving  to  hide  the  light,  I  waited 
perfectly  motionless  till  the  unlucky  baker 
retired.  But  judge  of  my  grief  and  terror  when 
I  saw  him  lean  against  the  door  and  calmly 
smoke  his  pipe  I 


•  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  those  daya 
French  towns  irere  lighted  l>y  a  lamp  auapended 
in  the  center  of  the  highway  from  a  cord  attaobed 
to  two  poles. 
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"  Mj  position  was  growing  intolerable ;  the 
cold  and  the  fear  of  detection  made  my  teeth 
chatter,  and,  to  increase  my  despair,  I  soon  felt 
the  lining  of  my  bat  catch  fire.  There  was  no 
time  for  hesitation :  I  crushed  my  failure  of  a 
lantern  in  my  hands,  and  thus  put  out  the  fire ; 
but  it  was  a  dreadful  sacrifice.  My  poor  hat, 
the  one  I  wore  on  Sundays,  was  smoked,  stained 
with  oil,  and  shapeless.  And  while  I  was  en- 
during all  these  torments,  my  tyrant  continued 
to  smoke  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  comfort 
which  drove  me  nearly  mad. 

*'  It  was  quite  plain  I  could  not  stay  here  till 
daylight;  but  how  to  escape  from  this  critical 
situation  ?  To  ask  the  baker  to  keep  my  secret 
would  be  running  a  risk ;  while,  to  return  home 
straight  would  betray  me,  for  I  must  pass  in 
front  of  him,  and  he  would  be  sure  to  recognize 
me.  The  only  chance  loft  was  to  go  down  a  side 
street  and  make  a  detour  to  reach  the  house. 
This  I  decided  on,  even  at  the  risk  of  any  one 
meeting  me  in  my  bathing  attire.  Without 
delay  I  took  hat  and  lamp  under  my  arm,  for  I 
was  forced  to  remove  the  proofs  of  my  crime, 
and  I  started  off  like  an  arrow.  In  my  trouble, 
I  fancied  the  baker  was  after  me.  I  even  thought 
I  heard  his  footfall  behind  me,  and  in  my  anxiety 
to  escape  I  doubled  my  speed ;  first  I  turned  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left,  and  went  through  such 
a  number  of  streets,  that  it  took  me  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  regain  my  room,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  collapse,  yet  glad  to  have  escaped  so 
cheaply." 

The  study  of  this  book  set  his  imagina- 
tion to  work.  He  began  to  practice  the 
elementary  principles  of  sleight-of  hand. 
A  corn-cutter  initiated  him  into  the  art,  and 
his  own  patient  assiduity  did  the  rest.  He 
got  80  far  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  two 
very  distinct  sets  of  actions  at  once — for 
example,  to  throw  four  balls  in  circles  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  while  read  a  book 
placed  before  him.  Severe  practice  of  eye 
and  hand  gave  him  great  j>recision  and 
delicacy,  so  that  he  could  perform  most  of 
the  sleight-of-hand  tricks  performed  by 
others.  In  those  days  it  was  the  fashion 
to  wear  coats  with  large  pockets  on  the 
liips.  Whenever  lus  hands  were  not 
otherwise  engaged,  lie  slipped  them  into 
tliese  pockets  and  set  to  work  with  cards, 
coins,  or  other  objects  of  practice.  Thus, 
when  he  went  on  an  errand,  his  hands 
were  actively  employed ;  at  dinner,  while 
with  one  band  he  held  his  spoon,  with  the 
other  he  was  practicing  aaiiter  la  coupe. 
The  conseauence  of  this  incessant  practice 
was  that  he  could  make  any  object  held 
in  his  hand  disappear  w^ith  ease. 

^  Having  thus  slowly  prepared  himself  for 
his  future  career,  it  required  but  a  trifling 
accident  to  determine  him.     He  fell  in 


with  Torrini,  a  celebrated  conjuror,  whose 
history  he  relates  at  some  lengfli,  and 
which  is  a  Dumas  novel  in  all  respecti: 
not  in  the  least  credible,  but  tolerably 
amusing.  With  Torrini  he  traveb  fiff 
some  time,  and  on  one  occasion  perfonM 
for  him  en  amateur.  He  then  Tetania  to 
his  native  town,  and  tries  to  work  in  ha^ 
ness  again,  but  without  success,  it 
length  he  marries,  and  as  bis  &ther-in-ls<r 
was  engaged  in  the  making  of  astronoifr 
ical  clocks  and  chronometers,  Robert 
joined  him  as  an  assistant,  and  came  to 
JParis.  To  him  Robert  confided  his  scfaene 
of  setting  up  a  room  for  the  display  of 
mechanical  toys  and  sleightof-hand  trim; 
and  this  scheme  being  approved,  he  set  to 
work  with  great  ardor.  For  this  pnrpoflO 
he  frequented  the  shop  of  a  mechanied 
toymaker,  and  met  there  various  penoni 
who  gave  him  instructions  in  the  art  he 
so  passionately  loved.  Nor  were  hii 
studios  confined  to  conversation  and  pn» 
tieal  experiment;  he  ransacked  libraiiei 
for  information,  and  gives  us  a  sketch  flf 
the  history  of  mechanical  inventions.  Ho 
discovered,  in  1844,  that  V  aucanson's  Ofll^ 
brated  automaton  Duck  was  an  ingenioni 
mechanism  aided  by  a  conjuror's  tridb 
Yaucanson  informed  the  public  that}^ 


"  In  tills  duck  will  be  noticed  the  mecl 
of  the  viscera,  intended  to  perform  the  ftinettaal 
of  eating,  drinking,  and  digesting.  The  adioa 
of  all  the  parts  is  exactly  imitated.  Hie  M 
puts  out  its  head  to  take  up  the  seed,  swalleiM 
it,  digests  it,  and  evacuates  it  by  the  uvdioiiy 
channels. 

**  All  thoughtful  persons  will  undentttd  Ai 
difficult^'  of  making  my  automaton  perftwa 
many  different  movements,  as  when  it  itaaii 
on  its  legs  and  moves  its  head  to  the  right  vi 
left  They  will  also  see  thatthis  animal  drU% 
dabbles  with  its  bill,  quacks  like  the  lMi| 
duck,  and,  in  short,  is  precisely  similar  in  oii^ 
respect" 

On  examining  the  mechanism,  HJovfr 

found  that : — 


^*  The  trick  was  as  simple  as  it' 
A  vase,  containing  seed  steeped  in 
placed  before  the  bird    The  motion  of  tha^ 
in  dabbling  crushed  the  food,  and  fJUjHiCatilP 
introduction  into  a  pipe  placed  beneath 
bill.    The  water  and  seed  thus 
into  a  box  placed  under  the  birA 
which  was  emptied  every  three  or 
The  other  part  of  the  operation  waa  thna^ 
ed :  Bread-crumb,  colored 
hj  a  forcing  pump,  and 
silver  salver  as  the  result  u 
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Chis  was  handed  round  to  be  admired,  while  the 
ngenious  trickster  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
:redulitj  of  the  public." 

Nor  was  it  much  better  with  the  cele- 
)rated  automaton  chessplayer.  The  story 
>f  this  is  so  good  that  we  must  give  the 
sommencement : — 

"  In  1796,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  a  half-Russian, 
lalf-Polish  regiment  stationed  at  Riga,  at  the 
lead  of  the  rebels  being  an  officer  of  the  name 
>f  W<Nroiisky,  a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy. 
le  was  of  short  stature,  but  well  built ;  and  be 
ixercised  such  influence,  that  the  troops  sent  to 
(oppress  the  revolt  were  beaten  back  with  con- 
dderable  loss.  However,  reinforcements  came 
rem  St  Petersburg,  and  the  insurgents  were 
lefeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  A  great  number 
>erished,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight  across  the 
narshes,  where  the  soldiers  pursued  them,  with 
orders  to  ^nt  no  quarter. 

"Id  this  rout  Worousky  had  both  thighs 
(battered  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  fell  on  the 
>attle-field ;  however,  he  escaped  from  the  ^en- 
Tal  massacre  by  throwing  himself  into  a  ditch 
>ehiDd  a  hedge.  At  nightfall,  Worousky  drag- 
^  himself  along  with  ^cat  difficulty  to  the 
idjacent  house  of  a  physician  of  the  name  of 
!)slofl^  whose  benevolence  was  well-known,  and 
iie  doctor,  moved  by  his  sufferings,  attended 
ipoD,  and  promised  to  conceal  him.  His  wound 
ras  serious,  but  the  doctor  felt  confident  of 
niring  him,  until  gangrene  set  in,  and  his  life 
x>uld  only  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  half  his  body. 
The  amputation  was  successful,  and  Worousky 
tayed. 

"During  this  time,  M.  de  Kempelen,  a  cele- 
i>rated  Viennese  mechanician,  came  to  Russia 
»  paT  a  visit  to  M.  Osloff,  with  whom  he  had 
Men  long  acquainted.  He  was  traveling  about 
x>  learn  S>reign  languages,  the  study  of  which 
le  afterwards  displayed  in  his  splendid  work  on 
he  "Mechanism  of  Words,'*  published  at  Vienna 
n  1791.  M.  de  Kempelen  stopped  a  short  time 
Q  every  country  the  language  of  which  he  de- 
ired  to  learn,  and  his  aptitude  was  so  great  that 
le  acquired  it  very  speedily. 

**This  visit  was  the  more  agreeable  to  the 
loctor,  as  for  some  time  he  had  been  alarmed  as 
o  the  consequences  of  the  noble  action  he  had 
>erformed ;  he  feared  being  compromised  if  it 
were  found  out,  and  his  embarrassement  was  ex- 
reme,  for,  living  alone  with  an  old  housekeeper, 
le  had  no  one  to  consult  or  to  help  him.  Hence, 
le  tcM  M.  de  Kempelen  his  secret,  and  begged 
lis  aid.  Though  at  first  startled  by  sharing 
uch  a  secret — ^for  he  knew  that  a  reward  was 
iffsred  for  the  insurgent  chief,  and  that  the  act 
if  hmninity  he  was  about  to  help  in  might  send 
ikn  to  Siberia — still,  M.  de  Kempelen,  on  seeing 
nTonmsky's  mutilated  body,  felt  moved  with 
xmpasaion,  and  began  contriving  some  plan  to 
mean  hia  escape. 

**1}r.  Osloff  was  a  passionate  lover  of  chess, 
hb4  had  j^yed  numerous  games  with  his  patient 
iniiDg  his  tardy  convalescence ;  but  Worousky 


was  so  strong  at  the  game  that  the  doctor  was 
always  defeated.  Then  Kempelen  joined  the 
doctor  in  trying  to  defeat  the  skillful  player,  but 
it  was  of  no  use ;  Worousky  was  always  the 
conqueror.  His  superiority  gave  M.  de  Kempe- 
len the  idea  of  the  famous  Automaton  Chess- 
player. In  an  instant  his  plan  was  formed,  and 
he  set  to  work  immediately.  The  most  remark- 
able circumstance  is,  that  this  wonderful  chef- 
d*ceuvre,  which  astonished  the  whole  world,  was 
invented  and  finished  within  three  months. 

**  M.  de  Kempelen  was  anxious  his  host  should 
make  the  first  essay  of  his  automaton ;  so,  he 
invited  him  to  play  a  game  on  the  tenth  of  Oc- 
tober, 1 796.  The  automaton  represented  a  Tnrk 
of  the  natural  size,  wearing  the  national  costume, 
and  seated  behind  a  box  of  the  shape  of  a  chest 
of  drawers.  In  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  box 
was  a  chessboard. 

"  Prior  to  commencing  the  game,  the  artist 
opened  several  doors  in  the  chest,  and  M.  Osloff 
could  see  inside  a  large  number  of  wheels, 
pulleys,  cylinders,  springs,  etc.,  occupying  the 
larger  part  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a 
long  drawer,  from  which  he  produced  the  chess- 
men and  a  cushion,  on  which  the  Turk  was  to 
rest  his  arm.  This  examination  ended,  the  robe 
of  the  automaton  was  raised,  and  the  interior  of 
the  body  could  also  be  inspected. 

"  The  doors  being  then  closed,  M.  de  Kempe- 
len wound  up  one  of  the  wheels  with  a  key  he 
inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  chest ;  after  which  the 
Turk,  with  a  gentle  nod  of  salutation,  placed  his 
hand  on  one  of  the  pieces,  raised  it,  deposited  it 
on  another  square,  and  laid  his  arm  on  the  cu- 
shion before  him.  The  inventor  had  stated  that, 
as  the  automaton  could  not  speak,  it  would  sig- 
nify check  to  the  king  by  three  nods,  and  to  the 
queen  by  two. 

"  The  doctor  moved  in  his  turn,  and  waited 

Eatiently  till  his  adversary,  whose  movements 
ad  all  the  dignity  of  the  Sultan  he  represented, 
had  moved.  The  game,  though  slow  at  first, 
soon  grew  animated,  and  the  doctor  found  he 
had  to  deal  with  a  tremendous  opponent ;  fur, 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  defeat  the  figure,  his 
game  was  growing  quite  desperate.  It  is  true, 
though,  that  for  some  minutes  past,  the  doctor^s 
attention  had  appeared  to  be  distracted,  and  one 
idea  seemed  to  occupy  him.  But  while  hesitat- 
ing whether  he  should  impart  his  thoughts  to 
his  friend,  the  figure  gave  three  nods.  The 
game  was  over. 

"  *  By  Jove  I*  the  loser  said,  with  a  tinge  of 
vexation,  which  the  sight  of  the  inventor^s  smil- 
ing fiice  soon  dispelled,  Mf  I  were  not  certain 
Worousky  is  at  this  moment  in  bed,  I  should 
believe  I  had  been  playing  with  him.  His  head 
alone  is  capable  of  inventing  such  a  checkmate. 
And  besides,'  the  doctor  said,  looking  fixedly  at 
M.  de  Kempelen,  *  can  you  tell  me  why  your 
automaton  plays  with  the  left  hand,  just  like 
Worousky?'* 

*  The  automaton  chess- player  always  used  the  left 
hand— a  defect  falsely  attributed  to  the  carelessnen 
of  the  constructor. 
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"The  mechanician  began  laughing,  and  not 
wishing  to  prolong  this  mystiflcation,  the  pre- 
lude to  so  many  others,  he  confessed  to  his 
friend  that  he  had  really  been  playing  with 
Worousky. 

***But  where  the  deuce  have  you  put  him, 
then  ?'  the  doctor  said,  looking  round  to  try  and 
discover  his  opponent 

"  Tiic  inventor  laughed  heartily. 

** '  Well !  do  you  not  recognize  me?*  the  Turk 
exclaimed,  holding  out  his  left  hand  to  the  doc- 
tor in  reconciliation,  while  Kempelen  raised  the 
robe,  and  displayed  the  poor  cripple  stowed 
away  in  the  body  of  the  automaton. 

**M.  Osloff  could  no  longer  keep  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  joined  the  otliers  in  their  laugh- 
ter. But  he  was  the  first  to  stop,  for  he  wanted 
an  explanation. 

"  *  But  how  do  you  manage  to  render  Wo- 
rousky invisible  ? 

**M.  de  Kempelen  then  explained  how  he 
concealed  the  living  automaton  before  it  entered 
the  Turk^s  body. 

**  *  See  here  I'  he  said,  opening  the  chest, 
*  these  wheels,  pulleys  and  cranks  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  chest,  are  only  a  deception.  The 
frames  that  support  them  are  hung  on  hinges, 
and  can  be  turned  back  to  leave  space  for  the 
player  while  you  are  examining  the  body  of  the 
automaton. 

"  *  When  this  inspection  was  ended,  and  as 
soon  as  the  robe  was  allowed  to  fall  Worousky 
entered  the  Turk's  body  we  have  just  examined, 
and,  while  I  was  showing  you  the  box  and  the 
machinery,  he  was  taking  his  time  to  pass  his 
arms  and  hands  into  those  of  the  figure.  You 
can  understand  that,  owing  to  the  size  of  the 
neck,  which  is  hidden  by  the  broad  and  enor- 
mous collar,  he  can  easily  pass  his  head  into 
this  mask,  and  see  the  chess-board.  I  must  add, 
that  when  I  pretend  to  wind  up  the  machine,  it 
is  only  to  drown  the  sound  of  Worousky's  move- 
ments.' " 

It  is  a  lesson  which  only  young  men 
need,  but  which  they  for  the  most  part 
greatly  need,  that  no  eminence  in  any  art 
can  be  acquired  without  patient  labor, 
acting  in  alliance  with  native  dispositions. 
Ileavcn-descended  genius,  in  turn-down 
collars,  will  not  suffice ;  and  it  is  because 
young  men  of  parts  are  too  indolently 
satisfied  with  iiicile  small  successes,  and 
can  not  coerce  their  energies  into  steady 
labor,  that  we  have  so  many  incomplete 
performances,  buds  that  never  become 
fruit,  cleverness  that  makes  no  lasting  im- 
pression. In  Robert-IIoudin's  career,  the 
lesson  of  patience  is  well  illustrated.  lie 
had  native  dispositions,  an  unequivocal 
talent  for  sleight-of-hand,  and  mechanical 
contrivances.  But  he  did  not  trust  to  this 
aptitude ;  he  worked  it  till  it  became  a 
power.     We  have  already  indicated  the 


practice  by  which  he  educated  this  talent, 
and  we  shall  now  see  the  labor  which  he 
devoted  to  the  invention  of  mechanical 
contrivances.  Probably  some  youth  of  % 
literary  turn  will  smile  a  sarcastic  smile  at 
the  notion  of  a  jnggler  illustrating  the 
career  of  genius.  He  will,  perhapn,  con- 
sider Kobert-Houdin  too  much  his  mferior 
in  intellectual  rank  to  furnish  him  with  an 
example.  And  yet,  without  any  sarcastic 
intention,  we  might  show  that  the  conjnror 
was  really  a  man  of  greater  ability  than 
many  a  successful  author.  We  do  not 
simply  mean  that  he  was  able  to  do  what 
the  author  could  not  do ;  we  mean  that  on 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  intellectual  power 
displayed  in  each  case,  the  conjuror  hu 
the  superionty.  Both  of  them  aim  at 
amusing  the  public ;  both  appeal  to  the 
wonder,  cuiiosity,  and  sympathy  with  tal- 
ent, which  exist  largely  m  the  puUia 
Neither  of  them  does  more.  They  do  not 
materially  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, nor  impress  a  new  direction  on  the 
current  of  men's  thoughts.  The  amuse- 
ment of  a  novel  (not  of  the  highest  daaii) 
a  book  of  sketches,  or  a  criticism,  may  be 
superior  in  the  kind  of  influence  it  exerts; 
but  its  production,  in  the  present  state  of 
literature,  does  not  require  faculties  of  a 
larer  or  more  admirable  order  than  those 
required  for  such  i>erformances  as  Hoa- 
din's.  There  is  little  originality  or  rin- 
cerity  in  ordinary  novels.  Thcro  ia  only 
a  more  or  less  clever  rearrangement  of  the 
old  materials.  The  characters  are  thoaeof 
the  circulating  library;  the  incidents ave 
not  only  improbable,  but  mostly  fooHiki 
and  such  as  have  been  used  time  oat  of 
mind ;  the  language  is  equally  conTeii- 
tional ;  the  dialogue  wholly  fietitiona  and 
factitious.  Indeed  we  may  say  that  boob 
are  rarely  new.  They  are  not  contribn- 
tions  to  our  exj)erience,  but  rifacimmuli 
The  literary  man  juggles  with  phraaei^ 
as  the  juggler  with  cards.  He  amnsei 
while  he  deceives  us.  We  do  not  beBere 
in  him.  We  arc  content  if  he  only  wMhe 
away  the  time.  We  admire  his  ^eoiil 
talent  fur  the  manipulation  of  langni^ 
all  the  more  because,  not  having  that  td- 
cnt  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to  tUnkit 
admirable  ;  as  we  think  the  special  takvt 
of  the  juggler  admirable  becaoae  we  kpev 
how  impossible  it  would  be  for  us  to  jilt 
tate  his  feats.  If  all  men  were  aUa.JlP 
juggle  cards  and  balls,  only  anprenttf- 
cellence  would  command  attentioa.  If aD 
men  could  express  themselvea  witliflMBIf 
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and  copiousness,  without  hurting  the  feel- 
ings of  Lindley  Murray,  most  of  those 
who  are  now  styled  literary  men  would 
have  no  vocation;  only  those  who  had 
new  ideas,  or  new  experience  to  commu- 
nicate, would  gain  a  hearing.  Consider- 
ing, therefore,  that  in  the  mass  of  current 
literature,  invention,  originality  of  any 
kind,  is  rare ;  and  considering  further  that 
Robert-Houdin,  in  his  art,  displayed  re- 
markable invention,  as  well  as  great  special 
talent — constructing  machines  which  could 
only  be  constructed  by  a  very  ingenious 
mechanican,  and  inventing  tricks  which 
implied  powers  of  combination  and 
observation  given  but  to  few  —  we  are 
perfectly  serious  in  declaring  our  estimate 
of  Robert-Houdin's  powers  to  be  higher 
than  our  estimate  of  the  powers  of  many 
a  man  who  makes  a  certain  figure  in  the 
drcnlating  Hbraries. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  and  we 
return  to  Houdin's  preparatory  studies. 
He  had  determined  on  constructing  a  va- 
riety of  automata.  The  first  he  made  are 
thns  described : 

"  The  first  was  a  small  pastrycook  issuing 
from  his  shop-door  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  bringing,  according  to  the  spectator's  re- 
quest, patties  and  refreshments  of  every  des- 
cription. At  the  side  of  the  shop  assistant 
pastrycooks  might  be  seen  rolling  paste  and 
putting  it  in  the  oven. 

"  Another  specimen  represented  two  clowns, 
Auriol  and  Debureau.  The  latter  held  out  at 
arm's  length  a  chair,  on  which  his  merry  com- 
rade performed  acrobatic  tricks,  like  his  name- 
nke  at  the  circus  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
After  these  performances  Auriol  smoked  a 
pipe,  and  ended  by  accompanying  on  the  fla- 
geolet an  air  played  by  the  orchestra. 

**  The  next  was  a  mysterious  orange-tree,  on 
which  flowers  and  fruit  burst  into  life  at  the 
request  of  the  ladies.  As  the  finale,  a  hand- 
kerchief I  borrowed  was  conveyed  into  an 
onnge  purposely  left  on  the  tree.  This  opened 
and  displayed  the  handkerchief,  which  two 
butterflies  took  by  the  corners  and  unfolded 
belbre  the  spectators. 

**  Lastly.  I  made  a  dial  of  transparent  glass, 
which  marked  the  hours  at  the  will  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  struck  the  time  on  a  crystal  bell.** 

Whatever  importance  we  may  attach  to 
such  works,  no  one  will  deny  the  inge- 
nuity and  labor  required  for  their  inven- 
tion and  construction.  Only  the  inventor 
can  truly  know  the  pangs  and  pleasures, 
the  tentatives  and  failures  on  the  pathway 
of  SQCcess.  While  Houdin  was  under- 
going these,  an  unforeseen  catastrophe 
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ruined  his  fiither-in-law  and  himself;  he 
could  now  no  longer  indulge  in  the  inven- 
tor's delicious  labors,  he  had  to  work  for 
the  daily  support  of  his  femil^.  He  re- 
sumed his  old  trade  of  repaying  clocks 
and  watches.  He  moved  his  whole  far 
mily  into  a  modest  lodging  in  the  rue  du 
Temple,  at  three  hundred  francs  a-year, 
consisting  of  a  room,  a  bed-room,  and 
"  a  stove  in  a  cupboard,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietor gave  the  name  of  kitchen."  Thus 
housed,  he  worked  courageously,  now 
looking  at  a  cog-wheel,  and  now  diving 
into  the  kitchen  to  stir  a  ragout  or  watch 
thejpo^  au/eu. 

**  I  had  resumed  my  first  trade,  that  of  repair- 
ing watches  and  clocks.  Still,  this  was  only  to 
secure  our  hand-to-mouth  existence,  for  all  the 
white  I  was  repairing  I  was  meditating  a  piece 
of  clockwork  the  success  of  which  restored 
some  ease  to  our  household  It  was  an  alarum 
which  was  thus  arranged : 

"  You  placed  it  by  your  side  when  you  went 
to  bed,  and  at  the  nour  desired,  a  peal  aroused 
the  sleeper,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  ready 
lighted  candle  came  out  from  a  small  box.  I 
was  the  prouder  of  this  invention  and  its  suc- 
cess, as  it  was  the  first  of  my  ideas  which  pro- 
duced me  any  profit 

**  This  *  alarum  light',  as  I  christened  it,  was 
so  popular  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  great  de- 
mand for  it,  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  workshop 
to  my  rooms  and  hire  several  workmen.  En- 
couraged by  such  a  favorable  result,  I  turned 
my  attention  afresh  to  inventions,  and  gave  a 
free  scope  to  my  imagination.  I  succeeded  in 
making  several  more  toys,  among  which  was 
one  winch  my  readers  will  probably  remember 
to  have  seen  in  the  shop-windows.  It  was  a 
glass  dial,  mounted  on  a  column  of  the  same 
material.  This  *  mysterious  clock'  (as  I  called 
it),  although  entirely  transparent,  indicated  the 
hour  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  struck, 
without  any  apparent  mechanism  to  make  it 
move.  I  also  constructed  several  automata, 
such  as  a  conjuror  playing  with  cups,  a  dancer 
on  the  tight-rope,  singing  birds,  &c." 

Ruin  again  threatened  him.  A  bill  of 
two  thousand  francs  was  due  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  there  was  not  a  franc 
in  the  house  to  pay  it.  He  had  recently 
formed  the  idea  of  a  new  automaton,  on 
which  the  most  saneuine  hopes  of  a  san- 
guine inventor  had  been  fixed :  it  was  to 
be  a  writing-and-drawing  automaton, 
which  should  answer  in  writinff,  or  in 
emblems,  any  questions  proposed  by  the 
spectators.  In  the  urgency  of  his  present 
distress,  he  hurried  to  a  rich  curiosity 
dealer,  to  whom  several  of  his  inventions 
had  been  sold.  To  him  the  new  idea  was 
U 
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explained,  and  so  delighted  was  the  dealer 
that  he  at  once  agreed  to  purchase  it  for 
five   thousand  francs — half   the   money 
down,  and  the  other  half  on  delivery, 
eighteen  months  from   that   date.     Joy 
was   once  more  on  the  faces  and  in  the 
hearts  of  the  little  family.     But  presently 
a  certain  anxiety  stole  over  the  mventor. 
He  had  engaged  to  deliver  the  automaton 
by  a  certain  day,  and  now  he  foresaw  a 
thousand  obstacles  which  had  not  occurred 
before.     Determined  to  free  himself  from 
all  the  numerous  interruptions  occasioned 
by  the  visits  of  friends,  customers,  rela- 
tives, and  bores,  he  made  a  wise  resolu- 
tion, and  kept  it :  entrusting  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business  to  one  of  his  work- 
men, he  retired,  in  spite  of  the  prayers 
and  tears  of  his  whole  family,  to  a  lodg- 
ing in  the  suburbs,  at  Belleville,  and  there 
in   solitude  worked  courageously  at  his 
automaton.    The   first   days  of  solitude 
and  separation  from  wife  and   children 
were  bitter  enough;  and  many  of  the 
hours  were  gloomy  and  despondent.    But 
the  strength  of  his  passion,  and  a  sense 
of  duty,  sustained  him.  If  a  tear  stood 
in  his  eye,  he  closed  it,  and  visions  of  the 
various  combinations  which  were  to  move 
the  automaton  appeared  before  him :  he 
gazed  upon   the   wheels  he   had  made : 
they  too  were  his  children,  and  he  smiled 
the  father's  smile.      Every  Thursday  his 
wife  and  children  spent  the  evening  with 
him,   and  every   Sunday  he   dined  with 
them.     These  few  hours  were  the   only 
hours    given   to    relaxation.     Work  and 
solitaiy  musings  filled  up  the  rest. 

Nor  were  mechanical  difficulties  the 
only  ones  he  liad  to  contend  against  in 
the  construction  of  his  automaton.  He 
had  ordered  the  body,  legs,  arms,  and 
head  to  be  made  by  a  carver.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  these  appeared ;  the  legs  and 
trunk  were  well  enough,  but  the  head  was 
the  head  of  a  saint ;  and  as  the  sculptor 
never  carved  any  thing  but  saints,  nothing 
else  was  to  be  got  from  him.  Ailer 
trying  elsewhere  m  vain,  Houdin  deter- 
mined to  car\'e  the  head  for  himself,  and 
actually  taught  himself  how  to  do  this. 
More  than  a  twelvemonth  passed,  and  the 
automaton  was  now  complete. 

"  After  many  doubs  as  to  the  success  of  my 
enterprise,  the  solemn  moment  arrived  when  I 
should  make  the  first  trial  of  my  writer.  I  had 
spent  the  whole  day  in  giving  the  last  touches 
to  the  automaton,  which  sat  before  me  as  if 
awaitifig  my  orders,  and  prepared  to  answer  the 


questions  I  asked  it  I  had  only  to  preM  tht 
spring  in  order  to  enioy  the  long-awaited  malt 
My  heart  beat  violently,  and  though  I  wai 
alone,  I  trembled  with  emotion  at  the  mm 
thought  of  this  imposing  trial. 

*'  I  had  just  laid  the  first  sheet  of  papw 

before  my  writer,  and  asked  him  this  qneitioa: 

"  *  Who  18  the  author  of  your  being?* 

"I  pressed  the  spring,  and  the  dockwoik 

began  acting.     I  dared  hardly  breathe  tfarongft 

fear  of  disturbing  the  operations.     The  aiifa>> 

maton  bowed  to  me,  and  I  could  not  raflab 

from  smiling  on  it  as  on  my  own  son.    But 

when  I  saw  the  eyes  fix  an  attentiTe  glance  €t 

[  the  paper — when  the  arm,  a  few  seconds  beftn 

.  numb  and  lifeless,  began  to  move  and  trace  mj 

;  signature  in  a  firm  handwriting — the  teui 

started  to  my  eyes,  and  I  fervently  thankti 

Heaven  for  granting  me  such  success.     Aad  it 

was  not  alone  the  satisfaction  I  experienced  M 

inventor,  but  the  certainty  I  had  of  being  alill 

to  restore  some  degree  of  comfort  to  my  &w- 

ly,  that  caused  my  deep  feeling  of  gratituda 

*^  Afi^r  making  my  Sosia  repeat  my  signatiin 
a  thousand  times,  I  gave  it  this  next  queetioD: 
*What  o'clock  is  it  ?» 

"  The  automaton,  aetine  in  obedience  to  a 
clock,  wrote :  *  It  is  two  o'clock  in  the  morning* 
'*  This  was  a  very  timely  warning.  I  nO' 
fited  by  it,  and  went  straight  to  bed.  AniMk 
my  expectations,  I  enjoyed  a  sleep  I  bad  not 
known  for  a  long  time." 


This  really  remarkable  iDTcntion 
exhibited  at  the  Exposition  of  1844,  and 
visited  by  thousands,  as  well  as  by  the 
Royal  Family.  Houdin  makes  a  remark 
connected  with  it,  which  is  very  inatruo- 
tive,  and  applies  to  a  great  many 


*'Tho  public  (I  do  not  mean  the 

portion)  generally  understand  nothing  of  thi 
mechanical  effects  by  which  an  automaton  ii 
moved  ;  but  they  are  pleased  to  see  them,  wi 
often  only  value  them  by  the  miUtiplidty  of  thdr 
parts.  I  had  taken  every  care  to  render  thi 
mechanism  of  my  writer  as  perfect  as  poniliK 
and  had  set  great  store  on  making  the  dock 
work  noiseles8.  In  doing  this.  I  wimed  to  W* 
tate  nature,  whose  complicatai  instruments  not 
almost  imperceptibly. 

*'  Can  it  be  credited  that  this  rerj  perfbe* 
tion,  which  I  had  worked  so  hard  to  attsiii|  ms 
unfavorable  to  my  automaton?  On  its  AM 
exhibition,  I  fh^qucntly  heard  persons  iHio  oafy 
saw  the  outside,  say : 

**  *  That  writer  is  first-rate ;  but  the  naiechsa- 
ism  is  probably  very  simple.  It  often  lequiws 
such  a  trifle  to  produce  great  results. ' 


"The  idea  then  struck  me  of  ren« 

clockwork  a  little  less  perfect,  so  that  a  „ 
zing  sound  should  be  heard,  something  IOds; 
ton-spinning.  Then  the  worthy  pumo  ftl) 
a  very  different  estimate  of  my  work,  and' 
admiration  increased  in  a  ratio  to  tlie  Intiiu, 
of  the  noise.    Such  exclamations  aa  ttwisawifc 
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eoDtintiallj  heard:  *How  ingenious t  What 
complicated  machinery  t  What  talent  such 
oombinations  must  require  V 

'*In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  I  had  render^ 
ed  mj  automaton  less  perfect;  and  I  was 
wrong.  In  this  I  followed  the  example  of  cer- 
tain actors  who  overdo  their  parts  m  order  to 
g reduce  a  greater  effect  Thej  raise  a  laugh, 
nt  they  infringe  the  rules  of  art,  and  are  rare- 
ly ranked  among  first-rate  artists.  Eventually, 
I  got  over  my  susceptibility,  and  my  machine 
restored  to  its  fii^t  condition." 


His  exile  at  Belleyillc  did  not  terminate 
with  the  completion  of  the  automaton 
writer ;  he  also  constructed  an  automaton 
nightingale,  and  found  himself  thus  the 
possessor  of  seven  thousand  francs. 

We  must  pass  over  the  troubles  and 
vexations  he  incurred  in  getting  a  thea- 
ter, building  it,  and  making  every  thing 
ready  for  his  Soirees  Fantastiques  ;  and 
will  pause  at  the  third  of  July,  1845, 
when  the  terrible  ordeal  of  a  first  appear- 
ance was  to  be  made. 

"  The  day  of  my  first  representation  had  at 
length  arrived.  To  say  how  I  spent  it  is  impos- 
sible ;  all  I  remember  is,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
feverish  and  sleepless  night,  occasioned  by  the 
multiplicity  of  my  tasks,  I  had  to  organize  and 
foresee  every  thing,  for  I  was  at  once  manager, 
madiinist,  author,  and  actor.  What  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  a  poor  artist,  whose  life  had 
hitherto  been  spent  among  his  tools ! 

'*  At  seven  in  the  evening,  a  thousand  things 
had  still  to  be  done,  but  I  was  in  a  state  of 
febrile  excitement  which  doubled  my  strength 
and  energy,  and  I  got  through  them  all. 

**  Eight  o'clock  struck  and  echoed  through 
mv  heart  like  the  peal  that  summons  the  cul- 
prit to  execution ;  never  in  my  life  did  I  ex- 
perience such  emotion  and  torture.  Ah  I  if  I 
could  only  draw  back !  Had  it  been  possible 
to  fly  and  abandon  this  position  I  had  so  long 
desired,  with  what  happiness  would  I  have  re- 
turned to  my  peaceful  avocations  1  And  yet, 
why  did  I  feel  this  mad  terror  ?  I  know  not, 
for  three-fourths  of  the  room  were  filled  with 
persons  on  whose  indulgence  I  could  rely. 

"  I  made  a  final  attack  on  my  pusillanimity. 

•*  *  Come  I*  I  said  to  myself,  *  courage  I  I  have 
my  name,  my  future,  my  children's  fortune  at 
stake :  courage  I' 

"  This  thought  restored  me ;  I  passed  my 
hand  several  times  over  my  agitated  features, 
ordered  the  curtain  to  be  raised,  and  without 
farther  reflection  I  walked  boldly  on  the  stage. 

'*  My  firiends,  aware  of  my  sufferings,  received 
me  with  some  encouraging  applause ;  this  kind 
reoeotion  restored  my  confidence,  and,  like  a 
miue  dew,  refreshed  my  mind  and  senses.     I 

Mgan. 

*'  To  assert  that  I  acquitted  m^lf  tMj 
would  be  a  proof  of  vanity,  and  yet  it  would  ha 


excusable,  for  I  received  repeated  signs  of  ap- 
plause from  my  audience.  But  how  to  distin- 
guish between  the  applause  of  the  friendly  and 
Uie  paying  public  ?  I  was  glad  to  deceive  my- 
self, and  my  experiments  gained  by  it  J 

**  The  first  put  was  over  and  the  curtain  feU. 
My  wife  came  directly  to  embrace  me,  to  encou- 
rage me,  and  thank  me  for  my  courageous 
efforts.  I  may  now  confess  it :  I  believed  that 
I  had  been  alone  severe  to  myself,  and  that  it 
was  possible  all  this  applause  was  sterling  coin. 
This  belief  did  me  an  enormous  good ;  and  wby 
should  I  conceal  it,  tears  of  joy  stood  in  my 
eyes,  which  I  hastened  to  wipe  away  lest  my 
feelings  might  prevent  my  preparations  for  the 
second  part. 

**  The  curtain  rose  again,  and  I  approached 
my  audience  with  a  smile  on  my  lips.  I  judged 
of  this  change  in  my  fiice  by  those  of  my  spec- 
tators, for  they  began  all  at  once  to  share  my 
good  humor.  How  many  times  since  have  I 
tried  this  imitative  faculty  on  the  part  of  the 
public !  If  you  are  anxious,  ill-disposed,  or 
vexed,  or  should  your  fkce  bear  the  stamp  of 
any  annoying  impression,  your  audience, 
straightway  imitating  the  con&action  of  your 
features,  begins  to  fi^wn,  grow  serious,  and  ill- 
disposed  to  be  favorable  to  you.  If^  however, 
you  appear  on  the  stage  with  a  cheerfiil  face, 
the  most  sombre  brows  unwrinkle,  and  every 
one  seems  to  say  to  the  artist :  *  How  d'ye  do, 
old  fellow,  your  fiice  pleases  me,  I  only  want  an 
opportunity  to  applaud  vou.*  Such  seemed  to 
be  the  case  with  my  public  at  this  moment 

*'  It  was  more  easy  for  me  to  feel  at  m^  ease 
as  I  was  beginning  my  fkvorite  experiment, 
'  the  surprising  podset  handkerchief,*  a  medlev 
of  clever  deceptions.  After  borrowing  a  hand- 
kerchief, I  produced  from  it  a  multitude  of  ob- 
jects of  every  description,  such  as  sugar-plums, 
feathers  of  every  size  up  to  a  drum-migor's, 
fans,  comic  journals,  and,  as  a  finale^  an  enor- 
mous basket  of  flowers,  which  I  distributed  to, 
the  ladies.  This  trick  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, but  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  it  at  my  fingers^ 
ends. 

**The  next  performance  was  the  'orange 
tree,*  and  I  had  every  reason  to  calculate  on 
this  t^k,  for,  in  mv  private  rehearsals,  it  was 
the  one  I  always  did  best  I  began  with  a  few 
juggling  tricks  as  introduction,  which  wereper- 
fecUy  successful,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  getting  through  it  capitally,  when  a 
sudden  thought  crossed  my  mind  and  paralyzed 
me.  I  was  assailed  by  a  panic  which  must 
have  been  felt  to  be  understood,  and  I  will  try 
to  explain  it  by  an  illustration. 

**  When  you  are  learning  to  swim,  the  teacher 
begins  by  giving  you  this  important  piece  of 
advice :  *  Have  confidence  and  all  will  be  well* 
If  you  follow  his  advice,  you  easily  keep  your- 
self up  on  the  water,  and  it  seems  perfectly 
natural ;  thus  you  learn  to  swim.  But  it  often 
happens  that  a  sudden  thought  crosses  your 
mind  like  li^tning:  *  Suppose  my  strength 
failed  me  1'  fVom  that  time  you  hurry  your 
movements,  you  redouble  your  speedy  the  waier 
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no  longer  snstaiiiB  you,  7011  flounder  about, 
»nd,  if  a  helping  hand  were  not  by,  you  would 

"Such  was  my  Bitastion  on  the  stage;  the 
thought  had  suddenly  struck  me:  '  Suppose  I 
were  to  fail  I'  And  immediately  I  began  to  talk 
quick,  hurried  on  Id  m^  anxiety  to  finiab,  felt 
confused,  and,  like  the  tired  awimmer,  1  floun- 
dered about  without  being  able  to  emerge  from 
the  chaos  of  my  idoaa. 

*'  OhI  then  I  experienced  a  torture,  aa  agony 
which  1  could  not  describe,  but  which  might 
easily  become  mortal  were  it  prolonged. 

"The  real  public  were  cold  and  silent,  my 
friends  were  foolish  enough  to  applaud,  but  the 
rest  remained  quicL  I  scarcely  dared  to  look 
round  the  room,  and  my  ezperiment  ended  I 
know  not  how. 

"  I  proceeded  to  the  next,  but  my  norroua 
^Btem  had  reached  auch  a  degree  of  irritation 
uat  I  no  loneer  knew  what  1  said  or  did.  I  I 
only  felt  that  Iwaa  speaking  with  extraordinary 
Tolubility,  so  that  the  four  last  tricks  of  my 
performance  were  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

"  The  curtain  fell  Tery  opportunely ;  my 
Btrength  was  eshausled ;  but  a  little  longer  and 
I  should  have  had  to  crave  the  indulgence  of 
my  audience. 

"In  my  life  1  neverpaased  so  frightful  anight 
as  the  one  following  my  first  performance.  I 
had  a  fever,  1  am  quite  certain,  but  that  was  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  my  moral  suffer- 
ings. I  had  no  desire  left  or  courage  to  appear 
on  the  stage.  1  wished  to  sell,  eive  up,  or  give 
away,  if  neccssari'  an  establishment  which 
taxed  my  strength  too  sev  'rely 

"  '  No,'  I  Bail!  to  myself,  '  I  atn  not  bom  for 
this  hfe  of  emotion.  1  will  quit  the  parching 
atmosphere  of  a  theater.  1  will,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  brilliant  fortune,  return  to  my  gentle 
andcalm  employment' 

"The  next  morning,  incapable  of  rising,  and, 
indeed,  firmly  resolved  to  give  up  my,represen- 
tations,  I  had  the  bill  taken  down  that  an- 
nounced my  performance  for  that  evening.  1 
had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  all  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  resolution.  Thus,  the  sacrifice  ac- 
complished, I  found  myself  for  more  calm,  and 
even  yielded  to  the  imperious  claims  of  a  sleep 
I  had  for  a  long  time  denied  myself." 

Who  can  read  this  ft-ithout  aj-mpathy  ? 
and  who  that  knows  tho  perfidious  coun- 
sel of  "friends"  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  one  of  these  counselors  called  on  him 
the  next  morning,  and  blandly  aseuming 
that  Iloudin  had  resolved  on  not  repeat- 
ing the  performance,  informed  him  that 
"  he  had  foretold  it ;"  always  thinking 
the  experiment  madness.  Iloudin  was 
piqaed.  He  had  intended  to  retire ;  but 
■ow  he  resolved  to  hold  his  ground.  The 
second  performance  went  off  much  better, 
but  onnappily  to  a  very  small  audienee. 
He  want  on.    A  tev  articlcB  in  tbe  news- 


[Ootobor, 

papers  attracted  attention,  and  the  pobKc 

at  length  flocked  to  his  theater.  fSxm 
that  time  his  success  vas  constant.  Itii 
true  that  he  made  great  improrements  oa 
his  first  performances.  He  became  mote 
at  Ills  case  and  more  effective  on  the 
stage,  and  invented  new  tricks.  He  men- 
tions tho  diflicnlty  he  had,  in  commn 
with  all  beginners,  to  conquer  the  tea- 
deney  to  rapid  speaJdng.  In  pnblic  speak- 
ing of  all  kinds,  the  more  slowly  a  rtoij 
is  told  the  shorter  will  it  seem.  If  yen 
speak  slowly,  your  hearers,  judging  tiiat 
you  take  an  interest  in  each  aentenoe, 
yield  to  your  influence,  and  listen  with 
sustained  attention.  If,  on  the  oontrair, 
you  hurry  on,  as  if  anxious  to  get  to  In 
end,  the  auditors  also  become  anxious  and 

c  influenced  by  your  hurry. 

As  most  of  our  readers  have  witDeswd 
iroudin's  remarkable  trick  of  seoond 
sight,  they  will  be  interested  to  leant  hov 
he  educated  the  senses  of  his  son,  aa  vd 
us  his  own,  to  the  requidte  ra[Mdity: 


bers,  I  requested  the  hoy  to  tell  ms  the  total  ri 

"'Nine,'  he  said. 

"  Then  I  added  another  domino,  flu  qaalKh 

"  'That  makes  sixteen,'  he  said,  without aay 
hcutation. 

"I  stopped  the  first  lesson  here;   tlisMil 
day  we  succeeded  in  counting  at  m  sinric 
four  dominoes,  the  day  after  six,  ana  t 
atjength  were  enabled  to  give  in'     ' 
the  product  of  a  dozen  dominoea. 

"  This  result  obtained,  wo  ^iplicd 

to  a  far  more  difficult  tadc,  overwhidt  we^Vi 
a  month.  Mysoa  and  I  pasaed  r^idlybdhna 
toy-shop,  or  any  other  displaying  a  varielj  d 
wares,  and  cast  an  attentive  glance  upon  it  A 
few  steps  further  on  we  drew  paper  and  fMid 
from  our  pockets,  and  tried  which  could  diseAt 
the  greatest  number  of  objects  Been  in  ^afeifr 
I  must  own  that  my  son  reached  a  MrfkdiMi 
far  greater  than  mine,  for  he  could  oAmi  WBM 
down  forty  objects,  while  I  could  scarce  tmA 
thirty.  Often  feeling  vexsd  at  this  d*it  I 
would  return  to  the  shop  and  vwify  luB  slrt*- 
ment,  but  he  rarely  made  a  mlatske. 

"  Hy  male  readers  will  ccrtunly  ondHatw' 
tho  possibility  of  this,  hut  they  wDl  notfi" 
the  difficulty.  As  for  my  lady  rsMhr^f  *■ 
convinced  beforehand  th^  will  not  be  <f  tfi* 
same  opinion,  for  they  dauy  peiiann  hMf/K^ 
aetounmng  feats.  Thus,  fbr  inMna%  UW* 
safely  assert  that  a  ladyaeeingi  *  '--^ 
full  speed  in  a  carriage,  will  have 
her  toilette  from  her  bonnet  to  1 
be  able  to  describe  not  only  tta 
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quality  of  the  stuffs,  but  also  say  if  the  lace  be 
real,  or  only  machine  made.  I  have  known 
ladies  do  this.'' 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  ^"ith  having  ac- 
quired even  this  unusual  rapidity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  glance.  Although 
he  had  a  means  of  communication  with 
faiB  son  which  enabled  him  to  describe  any 
conceivable  object,  he  foresaw  many  diffi- 
culties : 


11 


ct 


The  experiment  of  second  sight  always 
formed  the  termination  of  my  performance. 
Each  evening  I  saw  unbelievers  arrive  with  all 
Borts  of  articles  to  triumph  over  a  secret  which 
they  could  not  unravel.  Before  goine  to  see 
Robert-Houdin's  son  a  council  was  held,  in 
which  an  object  that  must  embarrass  the  father 
was  chosen.  Among  these  were  half  effaced 
antique  medals,  minerals,  books  printed  in 
characters  of  every  description  (living  and  dead 
languages,)  coats  of  arms,  microscopic  objects, 

But  what  caused  me  the  greatest  diffculty 
in  finding  out  the  contents  of  parcels,  often 
tied  with  a  string,  or  even  sealed  up.  But  I 
had  managed  to  contend  successfully  against  all 
these  attempts  to  embarrass  me.  I  opened 
boxes,  purses,  pocket-books,  etc.,  with  great 
ease,  and  unnoticed,  while  appearing  to  be 
engaged  on  something  quite  different  Were  a 
sealed  parcel  offered  me,  I  cut  a  small  slit  in  the 
paper  with  the  nail  of  my  left  thumb,  which  I 
always  purposely  kept  very  long  and  sharp, 
and  thus  discovered  what  it  contained.  One 
essential  condition  was  excellent  sight,  and  that 
I  possessed  to  perfection.  I  owed  it  originally  ' 
to  mv  old  trade,  and  practice  daily  improved 
it  An  equally  indispensable  necessity  was  to 
know  the  name  of  every  object  offered  me.  It 
was  not  enough  to  say,  for  instance,  "  It  is  a 
coin ;"  but  my  son  must  give  its  technical 
name,  its  value,  the  country  in  which  it  was 
corrent,  and  the  year  in  which  it  was  struck. 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  an  English  crown  were 
handed  me,  my  son  was  expected  to  state  that 
it  was  struck  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  and 
had  an  intrinsic  value  of  six  firancs  eighteen 
centimes. 

"Aided  by  an  excellent  memory,  we  had 
managed  to  classify  in  our  heads  the  name  and 
Tslue  of  all  foreign  money.  We  could  also 
describe  a  coat  of  arms  in  heraldic  terms.  Thus, 
oo  the  arms  of  the  house  of  X  being  hand- 
ed me,  my  son  would  reply :  *  Field  gules,  with 
two  croziers  argent  in  pale.'  This  knowledge 
was  very  useful  to  us  in  the  salons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint  Germain,  where  we  were  frequently 
summoned. 

"  I  had  also  learned  the  characters — though 
onable  to  translate  a  word — of  an  infinity  of 
languages,  such  as  Chinese,  Russian,  Turkish, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  etc  We  knew,  too,  the  names 
of  all  surgical  instruments,  so  that  a  surgical 
pocket-book,  however  complicated  it  might  be, 


could  not  embarrass  us.  Lastly,  I  had  a  very 
sufficient  knowledge  of  mineralogy,  precious 
stones,  antiquities,  and  curiosities ;  but  I  had  at 
my  command  every  possible  resource  for  acouir- 
ing  these  studies,  as  one  of  my  dearest  and  best 
friends,  Aristide  le  Carpentier,  a  learned  anti- 
quary, and  uncle  of  the  talented  composer  of 
the  same  name,  had,  and  still  has,  a  cabinet  of 
antique  curiosities,  which  makes  the  keepers  of 
the  imperial  museums  fierce  with  envy.  My  son 
and  I  spent  many  long  days  in  learning  here 
names  and  dates,  of  which  we  afterwards  made 
a  learned  display.  Le  Gaipentier  taught  me 
many  things,  and,  among  others,  he  described 
various  signs  by  which  to  recognize  old  coins 
when  the  die  is  worn  off.  Thus,  a  Trajan,  a 
Tiberius,  or  a  Marcus  Aurelius  became  as  fami- 
liar to  me  as  a  five-franc  piece. 

"Owine  to  my  old  trade,  I  oould  open  a 
watch  with  ease,  and  do  it  with  one  hand,  so 
as  to  bo  able  to  read  the  maker's  name  without 
the  public  suspecting  it:  then  I  shut  up  the 
watcn  again  and  the  &ick  was  ready ;  my  son 
managed  the  rest  of  the  bu8ines& 

**  But  that  power  of  memory  which  my  son 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  certainty  did  us 
the  greatest  service.  When  we  went  to  private 
houses,  he  needed  onlv  a  very  rapid  inspection, 
in  order  to  know  all  the  objects  in  a  room,  as 
well  as  the  various  ornaments  worn  by  the 
spectators,  such  as  ch&telaines,  pins,  eye-glasses, 
&n8,  brooches,  rings,  bouquete,  etc.  He  thus 
could  describe  these  objects  with  the  greatest 
ease,  when  I  pointed  them  out  to  him  by  our 
secret  communication.    Here  is  an  instance : 

"  One  evening,  at  a  house  in  the  Ghauss^e 
d'Antin,  and  at  the  end  of  a  performance 
which  had  been  as  successftd  as  it  was  loudly 
applauded,  I  remembered  that  while  passing 
through  the  next  room  to  the  one  we  were  now 
in,  I  had  begged  my  son  to  oast  a  glance  at  a 
library  and  remember  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
books,  as  well  as  the  order  they  were  arranged 
in.  No  one  had  noticed  this  rapid  examina- 
tion. 

*' '  To  end  the  second-sight  experiment,  sir,' 
I  said  to  the  master  of  the  house,  *  I  will  prove 
to  you  that  my  son  can  read  through  a  wall. 
Will  you  lend  me  a  book  V 

'*  I  was  naturaUy  conducted  to  the  library  in 
ouestion,  which  I  now  pretended  to  see  for  the 
nrst  time,  and  I  laid  my  finger  on  a  book. 

**  *  Emile.'  I  said  to  my  son,  *  what  is  the  name 
of  this  work?' 

** '  It  is  Buffon,*  he  replied  quickly. 

** '  And  the  one  by  its  side  ?^  an  incredulons 
spectator  hastened  to  ask. 

"  *  On  the  right  or  left  V  my  son  asked. 

** '  On  the  right,*  the  speaker  said,  havine  a 
good  reason  for  choosing  this  book,  for  the 
lettering  was  very  small. 

"  *  7%e  Trawls  of  Anaeharsis  the  Younger* 
the  boy  replied.  'But,*  he  added,  *had  yon 
asked  we  name  of  the  book  on  the  left,  sir,  I 
should  have  said  Lamartine*s  Poetry.  A  little 
to  the  right  of  this  row,  I  see  Gr6billon*8  works : 
below,  two  volumes  of  Henry's  Memoirs  ;*  ana 
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my  Bon  thus  nuacd  a  down  books  before  he  I  which  Hpriiig  from  the  brain  of  the  ftuU- 
^,^S^        ^  .      L  J      ...  ,   ,     .        letonitlea,  not  a,  real  aatobioeraphy. 

.t.  i  iV.?^     >.^  °  r »     '  ?""k"^        Robert-Houdin    has  now  retlr^  from 

reu'reCHrenf^^'n^enroln  U^    P"''.'- '-f-     "^ '-  --^e  "^  ^Jtu.^  byh» 
mentcd  us  by  dappiog  their  hand*."  conjuniig,  and  he  now  occupies  hiB  well- 

earned  leisure  by  pursuing  fiis  ■cientifio 
It  hfts  been  made  abundantlj  tnauifeat  I  studies.      The    Universal   Exhibition    rf 
by  what    has   already  been    stated,  that    ^855  awarded  him  a  lirst-class  medal  fiir 
Houdin's  success  is  due  to  a  real  ttcdentitic  I  lusappUealions  of  electricity  to  mechanian, 
power,  as  well  aa  to  a  certain  special  apti-    ''"'1  '^'e  may  yet  see  his  name  attached  to 


tude  for  sleight-of-hand.  Ilia  tricks  anil 
machines  imply  coneidcrable  sagacity, 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  me- 
chanical invention.  Ho  is  very  far  from 
beinga  mere  juggler,  and  had  he  ventured 
on  writing  his  Memoirs  himnelf,  with  the 
umplicity  of  a  genuine  autobiography,  he 
would  have  produced  a  work  of  lasting 
interest ;  instead  of  that  he  has  entrusted 
hb  memoirs  to  some  feuilletomate,  as  is 
the  fashion  among  his  countrymen,  and  we 
have  not  only  heaps  of  tinsel  in  lieu  of 
gold,  but  the  verjr  gold  itself  has  the  air 
of  tinsel.  If  the  ingenuous  reader,  seeing 
the  words  "  written  by  himself "  on  the 
title-page  of  these  volumes,  should  ask  on 
what  authority  we  so  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  the  writing  to  i\.feuiUetOHi*le,  our 


some  important  scientific  discoverr.  Onr 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  his  sue- 
cessful  career  in  France,  Belgiom,  and 
England,  but  tlie  curious  reader  mar  find 
it  recorded  with  very  pardonable  elatioD 
in  these  volumes.  We  will  now  only  add 
that  he  has  been  once  seduced  irom  Ui 
retirement,  and  donned  the  conjarm^ 
robe  at  the  request  of  the  Government, 
for  the  sake  of  discrediting  the  Marabonti 
of  Algiers,  by  showing  the  credulous  peo- 
ple that  their  French  conquerors  have  moi 
who  far  surpass  the  Marabouts,  and  win 
ojjenly  avow  that  their  performancoa  ara 
tricks.  The  account  of  nis  expetUtion  to 
Algiers  is  amusing,  but  we  can  only  find 
room  for  this  stor}-.  After  having  ver- 
formed  the  trick  of  sufteriiifr  an  Arab  to 


reply  is — the  authority  of  every  chapter  i  ^^^  ^t  J"'™  with  a  loaded  pistol,  the  bill 
of  the  work,  which  has  all  the  chique,  as  I  appearing  inside  an  apple  in  his  hand,  he 
well  aa  all  the  faults  and  folxchood  of  j<^<"^cy*:d  into  the  interior,  and  th««inet 
works  written  by  this  class.  It  is  not  only  *«Teral  Maraboubts,  one  of  whom  told 
not  true,  but  does  not  read  like  an  attempt  |  '"''*  t''^*  l'*-'  '''os  not  to  be  deceived, 
at  truth.    There  is  doubtless  a  true  story  !     •<  >  ■^^-  g^  <> 

running  through  the  pages,  and  this  story  I      "  '  Beciuse  I  don't  believe  in  your  po»«' 
we  have  endeavored  to  reproduce.    Some  |      "  '  Ah,  indeed !    WcU,  then,  if  you  do  not 
of  the  passE^cs  bear  the   unmistakable    belicTc   in   my  power,  I  will   compel  yon  la 
signature  of  experience,  and   are   truly    '^^'"'^'^  ™y  .skill' 
autobiographical,  but  they  are  lost  amid  [      ||  "Neither  in  one  nor  the  other.' 
passages  which  bear  the  equally  mimis-    ,,     '  "■"«  «*  this  moment  the  whole  length  rf 

UkabTe    signature    of   fiction-tlie  well-    '  ?-T  T '-V  ^"?-'"''H  ...    -_ 

1  ...  .1.  ...    i    .„  Stay,'  I  said  to  him :  '  yon  aee  *!■■■  tn^ 

known  accent   ot  the   gpirUuel  feuilUton.  \  frsnc  piecef  7««i  ■>»  uue  an- 

It  seems  difficult  to  make  a  Frenchman  '      "  '  Yes,' 

really  believe  that  truth  is  better  than  I  "  '  Close  your  hand  firmly,  for  the  |rieee  «■ 
fiction,  or  even  to  understand  that  in  fie-  go  '"*"  '*  spile  of  youreelf.' 
tion  the  supreme  art  is  to  conceal  the  art.  "  '  I  "m  ready,'  the  Arab  said,  in  an  iocnfc 
To  dazzle  and  startle  the  reader  with  '°'^,™'^f' ",_^ ''^''"'^  «"*''"  ^'f^Wy-do^rf'*- 
tricks  of  style  is  only  excusable  when  I  1  ^^  *''"  P'^*?,  '*  ^"  end  of  my  fli«^ 
style  1.  the  ijn  p.rpoi  „t  .,.c  writing,  |  S^t',  »  tKrKt"f  i^^^SJ  .1'^ 
*hereit  I  learedattheword 'Pasal'  ^^ 


and  is  always  fatal  in  biography,  where  il 
betrays  that  the  thing  said  is  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
Now,  in  Houdin's  career  there  was  appar- 
ently material  for  a  serious  work,  which 
would  have  been  all  the  more  popular  if 
H  had  seemed  more  veracious.  As  it  is, 
the  book  is  certainly  amusing,  but  all  the 
time  we  read  it  we  seem  to  be  reading 
ODO  of  the  thouaaDd  and  one  uigcnuiUes ' 


"My  maij  opened  hie  hand,  end,  fl „„ 

tiling  in  it,  shruggod  his  shouldan,  aa  if  toMK 
'  You  see,  I  told  you  sa' 

"I  wta  well  awsrc  the  piece  was  not  th«%    . 
liut  it  was  importnnt  to  draw  the  Unafaeah 
ntlenlJoD  momentarily  fVoni  his  seah,   ^mi  ftc 
thin  purpose  I  employed  the  feint 

"  'That  does  not  surprise  me,'  I  replied,  *§m 
1  threw  the  piece  with  EuchstrencththatUliMt 
right  through  your  hand,  and  hufUlMi  iBtojMB 
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stab.  Being  afraid  I  might  break  your  watch 
hj  the  blow,  I  called  it  to  me :  here  it  is  I^  And 
I  fihowed  him  the  watch  in  my  band. 

**  The  Marabout  quickly  put  his  hand  in  his 
wmist-belt,  to  assure  himself  of  the  truth,  and 
was  quite  stupefied  at  finding  the  five-franc 
piece. 

*'The  spectators  were  astounded.  Some 
among  them  began  telling  their  beads  with  a 
yiTacity  evidencing  a  certain  agitation  of  mind ; 
bat  the  Marabout  frowned  without  saying  a 
word,  and  I  saw  he  was  spelling  over  some  evil 
design. 

"  *  I  now  believe  in  your  supernatural  power,' 
he  said;  ^  you  are  a  real  sorcerer:  hence,  I  hope 
yon  will  not  fear  to  repeat  here  a  trick  you  per- 
Ibmied  in  your  theater  ;*  and  offering  me  two 
pistols  he  held  concealed  beneath  his  burnous, 
he  added,  *  Come  choose  one  of  these  pistols ; 
we  will  load  it,  and  I  will  fire  at  you.  Tou 
haye  nothing  to  fear,  as  you  can  ward  off  all 
Mows.* 

*'  I  confess  I  was  for  a  moment  staggered ;  I 
sought  a  subterfuge  and  found  none.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  me,  and  a  reply  was  anxiously 
awaited. 

**  The  Marabout  was  triumphant 

"BoU-Allem,  being  aware  that  my  tricks 
were  only  the  result  of  skill,  was  angry  that  his 
guest  should  be  so  pestered ;  hence  he  began 
reproaching  the  Marabout  I  stopped  him, 
however,  for  an  idea  had  occurred  to  me  which 
would  save  me  from  my  dilemma,  at  least  tem- 
porarily ;  then,  addressing  my  adversary  : 

"You  are  aware,*  I  said,  with  assurance, 
*  that  I  require  a  talisman  in  order  to  be  invul- 
nerable, and,  unfortunately,  I  have  left  mine  at 
Algiers.' 

**The  Marabout  began  laughing  with  an 
incredulons;air. 

•*  *  Still,'  I  continued,  *I  can,  by  renuiining 
six  hours  at  prayers,  do  without  the  talisman, 
and  defy  your  weapon.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  o'clock,  I  will  allow  you  to  fire  at  me 
in  the  presence  of  these  Arabs,  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  your  challenge.' 

**Bou-A11em,  astonished  at  such  a  promise, 
asked  me  once  again  if  this  offer  was  serious, 
and  if  he  should  invite  the  company  for  the  ap- 
pmnted  hour.  On  my  affirmative,  they  agreed 
to  meet  before  the  stone  bench  I  have  already 
allnded  to. 

*'  I  did  not  spend  my  night  at  prayers,  as  may 
be  supposed,  but  I  employed  about  two  hours 
hi  insuring  my  invulnerability ;  then,  satisfied 
with  the  result,  I  slept  soundly,  for  I  was  terribly 
tired. 

**  By  eight  the  next  morning  we  had  break- 
Gurted,  our  horses  were  saddl<^,  and  our  escort 
was  awaiting  the  signal  for  our  departure, 
which  would  take  place  after  the  famous  ex- 
periment 

"None  of  the  guests  were  absent,  and, 
indeed,  a  great  number  of  Arabs  came  in  to 
swell  the  crowd. 

"  The  pistols  were  handed  me ;  I  called  atten- 
tMm  to  the  fact  that  the  vents  were  clear,  and 


the  Marabout  put  in  a  fiur  charge  of  powder 
and  drove  the  wad  home.  Among  the  bullets 
produced,  I  chose  one  which  I  openly  put  in 
the  pistol,  and  which  was  then  also  covered 
with  paper. 

**The  Arab  watched  all  these  movements, 
for  his  honor  was  at  stake. 

"  We  went  through  the  same  process  with 
the  second  pistol,  and  the  solemn  moment 
arrived. 

**  Solemn,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  every  body — 
to  the  spectators  who  were  uncertain  of  the 
issue,  to  Madame  Houdin,  who  had  in  vain  be- 
sought me  to  give  up  this  trick,  for  she  feared 
the  result — and  solemn  also  to  me,  for  as  my  new 
trick  did  not  depend  on  any  of  the  arrangements 
made  at  Algiers,  I  feared  an  error,  an  act  of 
treachery — I  knew  not  what 

**  Still  I  posted  myself  at  fifteen  paces  from 
the  sheik,  without  evincing  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. 

"The  Marabout  immediately  seized  one  of 
the  pistols,  and,  on  my  giving  the  signal,  took  a 
deliberate  aim  at  me. 

"  The  pistol  went  off,  and  the  ball  appeared 
between  my  teeth. 

"More  angry  than  ever,  my  rival  tried  to 
seize  the  other  pistol,  but  I  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing it  before  him. 

"  *  Tou  could  not  injure  me,'  I  said  to  him, 
*  but  you  shall  now  see  that  my  aim  is  more 
dangerous  than  yours.     Look  at  that  wall.' 

"  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  on  the  newly  white* 
washed  wall  there  appeared  a  large  patch  of 
blood,  exactly  at  the  spot  where *I  had  aimed. 

"The  Marabout  went  up  to  it,  dipped  his 
finger  in  the  blood,  and,  raising  it  to  his  mouth, 
convinced  himself  of  the  r^ity.  When  he 
acquired  this  certainty,  his  arms  fell,  and  his 
head  was  bowed  on  his  chest,  as  if  he  were 
annihilated. 

"It  was  evident  that  for  the  moment  he 
doubted  every  thing,  even  the  Prophet 

"  The  spectators  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
muttered  prayers,  and  regardeld  me  with  a 
species  of  terror. 

"  This  scene  was  a  triumphant  termination  to 
my  performance.  I  therefore  retired,  leaving 
the  audience  under  the  impression  I  had  pro- 
duced. We  took  leave  of  Bou-AUem  and  his 
son,  and  set  off  at  a  gallop. 

"  The  trick  I  have  just  described,  though  so 
curious,  is  easily  prepared.  I  will  give  a  de- 
scription of  it,  while  explaining  the  trouble  it 
took  me. 

"  As  soon  as  I  was  alone  in  my  room,  I  took 
out  of  my  pistol -case — without  which  I  never 
travel — a  bullet-mould. 

"  I  took  a  card,  bent  up  the  four  edges,  and 
thus  made  a  sort  of  trough,  in  which  I  phiced  a 
piece  of  wax  taken  from  one  of  the  candles. 
When  it  was  melted,  I  mixed  with  it  a  little 
lamp-black  I  had  obtained  by  putting  the  blade 
of  a  knife  over  the  candle,  and  then  ran  this 
composition  in  the  bullet-mould. 

"  Had  I  allowed  the  liquid  to  get  quite  cold, 
the  ball  woidd  have  been  fiill  and  solid ;  but  in 
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about  ten  seconds  I  turned  the  mould  over,  and 
the  portion  of  the  wax  not  yet  set  ran  out,  leav- 
ing a  hollow  ball  in  the  mould.  This  operation 
is  the  same  as  that  used  in  making  tapers,  the 
thickness  of  the  outside  depending  on  the  time 
the  liquid  has  been  Icfl  in  the  mould. 

**I  wanted  a  second  ball,  which  I  made 
rather  more  solid  than  the  other ;  and  this  T 
filled  with  blood,  and  covered  the  orifice  with 
a  lump  of  wax.  An  Irishman  had  once  taught 
me  the  way  to  draw  blood  from  the  thumb, 
without  feeling  any  pain,  and  I  employed  it  on 
this  occasion  to  fill  my  bullet 

"  Bullets  thus  prepared  bear  an  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  lead,  and  are  easily  mistaken  for 
that  metal  when  seen  a  short  distance  off. 

**  AVith  this  explanation,  the  trick  will  be 
easily  understood.  After  showing  the  leaden 
bullet  to  the  spectators,  I  changed  it  for  my 
hollow  ball,  and  openly  put  the  latter  into  the 
pistol.  By  pressing  the  wad  tightly  down,  the 
wax  broke  into  small  piece?,  and  could  not 
touch  me  at  the  distance  I  stood. 


"At  the  moment  the  pistol  was  fired,  I 
opened  my  mouth  to  display  the  lead  bullet  I 
held  between  my  teeth,  while  the  other  pistol 
contained  the  bullet  filled  with  blood,  wimih, 
bursting  against  the  wall,  left  its  imprmt, 
though  the  wax  had  flown  to  atoms.*' 

In  the  concluding  chapter  be  explains 
how  the  Marabouts  perform  their  tricks, 
which  arc  mere  child^s  play  compared 
with  those  of  European  jugglers.  On  the 
whole,  we  can  recommend  these  '^Memoirs 
of  Robert-IIoudin"  as  pleasant  reading ; 
an  air  of  greater  veracity  would  haye 
increased  their  attractiveness  tenfold,  and 
a  substitution  of  autobiographic  detaih 
for  tlie  numerous  passages  foisted  in  bj 
the  compiler  would  have  made  it  a  book 
of  permanent  worth.  As  it  is,  we  must 
accept  it  for  what  it  is  without  too  doae  a 
scrutiny. 


From    the    Eoleotlo    Review. 


MARVELS     OF     THUNDER-STORMS. 


It  is  a  sultry  summer's  day.  The  sun 
has  been  blazing  for  hours  uncurtiiined  by 
a  cloud.  The  earth  seems  weary  of  his 
beams,  for  the  sky  glows  like  the  dome  of 
a  furnace,  and  the  winds  have  ceased  to 
fan  the  feverish  landscape.  A  sense  of  op- 
pression, nameless  and  indescribable,  is 
felt  by  man,  and  appears  to  be  shared  by 
bird  and  beast.  Judging,  indeed,  by  the 
general  languor  which  prevails,  the  ob- 
server might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  con- 
cluded that  Nature  herself  was  about  to 
swoon. 

Why  is  this  ? 

The  storm-spirit  is  abroad,  and  such  are 
a  few  of  the  sjTnptoms  which  herald  his 
approach. 

On  the  horizon  a  dark  menacing  cloud 
appears,  small  at  first,  but  gradually  dila- 
ting as  it  advances  towards  the  spot  where 
its  lightnings  are  to  be  discharged.  Lesser, 
but  still  more  ragged  pat  dies  of  vapor 
become  visible  in  the  sky ;  and  these,  evi- 
dently disturbed  by  the  proximity  of  the 
terrible  visitor,   betray  their   confusion, 


until,  overpowered  by  its  attraction,  tinBf 
probably  mix  with  it^  mass,  and  are  oom- 
pelled  to  take  part  in  the  impending  fiaj. 
Enlarged  by  the  addition  of  these  con- 
script clouds,  the  genius  of  the  tempeit 
proceeds,  muttering  in  the  distance,  as  if 
trying  his  voice  and  clearing  his  throat 
for  the  awful  peals  which  shall  socm  ahake 
both  earth  and  heaven.  At  length  he 
reaches  the  zenith;  his  hnge  wings  are 
outspread  to  their  widest  extent,  and,  like 
the  angel  of  destruction  hovering  orer 
some  guiltv  city  with  uplifted  spear,  or 
vial  brimming  with  wrath,  he  preparee  to 
launch  his  thunderbolts  upon  tne  troaUod 
regions  beneath. 

Now  there  comes  a  flash.  It  probaUj 
belongs  to  the  class  we  are  accnstomed  to 
call  sheet  lightnings,  for  these  are  hf  ftr 
the  most  frequent  in  an  ordinary  atoxn. 
The  discharge  having  taken  place  bduad 
a  screen  of  cloud,  the  edj^es  of  the  vapor 
are  tinged  with  some  vivid  hne,  or  tin 
whole  mass  may  appear  to  be  lit  up  Widi 
a  white  crimson,  blue,  or  violet  raainoOi 
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Comparatively  innocuous,  these  diffusive 
flashes  may  be  watched  with  pleasure,  for 
who  has  not  observed  the  young  storm- 
spiiits  at  play  on  a  summer's  evening, 
hurling  their  lances  of  light  at  each  other, 
and  catching  them  on  their  broad  buck- 
lers of  cloud  until  the  heavens  were  gay 
with  their  magnificent  gambolings? 

Then  follows  a  peal  of  thunder.  The 
spot,  however,  at  which  the  explosion  has 
occurred  is  still  somewhat  distant,  for 
several  seconds  may  be  counted  before 
the  report  arrives  at  the  ear.  Sound 
travels  at  the  rate  of  about  1100  feet  in  a 
second,  whether  it  consists  of  lovers' 
whispers,  cannon  boomings,  or  the  knell 
of  dying  criminals ;  whilst  the  fleeter  ele- 
ment, light,  darts  along  with  a  velocity 
which  may  be  considered  instantaneous, 
except  when  its  progress  is  reckoned  in 
cosmical  miles.  A  soldier  in  battle  sees 
the  flash  of  the  musket  before  he  feels  the 
shock  of  the  bullet  which  lays  him  low.  It 
is  easy,  therefore,  to  calculate  the  distance 
of  the  point  of  perturbation.  An  interval 
of  forty  to  fifty  seconds  has  frequently 
been  noticed,  implying  an  explosion  ten 
miles  from  the  observer ;  and  Arago  gives 
a  case  in  which  seventy-two  seconds,  equal 
to  fifteen  miles,  were  told  off  before  the 
thunder  was  heard. 

Flash  the  second.  Here  we  have  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  lightning.  Instead  of  a 
broad  sheet  there  appears  a  slender  line 
of  light,  bent  into  numerous  zig-zags,  and 
passing,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  these 
discharges,  between  the  clouds  and  the 
earth.  Generally  originating  at  a  single 
point,  the  fiery  stream  sometimes  divides 
into  two  or  three  branches  before  it 
alights,  and  hence  it  is  popularly  said  to 
be  forked.  Two-pronged  and  three- 
pronged  flashes  have  been  distinctly  ob- 
served, and,  in  some  instances,  several  ob- 
jects seem  to  have  been  struck  by  the  same 
thunderbolt,  as  if,  in  its  desire  to  do  the 
greatest  quantity  of  mischief,  it  had  sepa- 
rated into  numerous  ramifications.  Kamtz 
says  that,  during  a  very  violent  storm,  the 
lightning  occasionally  throws  out  lateral 
ofishoots,  and  that  once,  at  Halle,  in  1834, 
it  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  vertebral 
column  with  the  ribs  attached. 

More  swiftly  the  peal  now  follows  the 
discharge.  Observe  the  rolling  noise  of 
the  thunder — at  one  moment  dying  away, 
as  if  its  work  were  done,  and  then  break- 
ing out  with  a  solemn  rush  of  sound,  as  if 
returning  to  the  battle  with  greater  fury 


than  before.  From  the  duration  of  the 
report,  the  length  of  the  flash  may  be 
conditionally  inferred.  Assuming  that 
the  uproar  which  signalizes  the  progress 
of  a  bolt  through  the  air  is  produced  by 
an  explosion  at  each  point  of  its  path,  it 
has  be«en  concluded,  from  observations 
made  by  De  L'Isle,  that  the  extent  of 
some  can  not  be  less  than  ten  miles !  The 
pealing  sound  of  thunder  is  not  due  to  the 
echoings  of  the  clouds  alone  ;  but  the  an- 
gular course  pursued  by  the  electric  fluid, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
different  conductibilities  of  the  medium  it 
traverses,  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
many  acoustic  variations  produced.  Yet 
how  such  a  swift^moving  element  can  dart 
along  a  zig-zag  track — turning  all  the 
comers  as  cleverly  as  if  it  were  traveling 
at  a  snail's  pace— must  appear  vastly  more 
wonderful  than  an  attempt  to  fire  a  bullet 
through  a  zig-zag  barrel. 

Then  another  explosion  occurs.  This 
time,  however,  the  electric  fluid  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  luminous  globe  which  sails 
coolly  through  the  air,  or  rolls  along  the 
ground  like  a  cricket-ball.  Those  who 
look  upon  lightning  as  the  great  emblem 
of  speed  wul  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  flash  can  coil  itself  up  into  a  round 
figure,  and  saunter  through  the  sky  at 
such  a  leisurely  rate  that  a  bird  or  even  a 
locomotive  might  vie  with  it  in  point  of 
dispatch.  But  explain  the  phenomenon 
as  we  may,  it  is  certain  that  tnis  remarka- 
ble form  of  discharge  is  occasionally  adopt- 
ed, or,  at  any  rate,  the  electric  stroke  is 
sometimes  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
a  globular  apparition  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  two  species  of  light- 
ning, moves  with  amazing  deliberation. 
In  a  Northamptonshire  tempest  (1726) 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wasse  observed  a  ball 
of  fire,  almost  as  large  as  the  moon,  pass- 
ing  over  his  garden,  from  S.E.  to  N,^fV. ; 
and  a  tradesman  at  Mixbury  saw  another, 
of  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  burst  into  four 
pieces  near  the  church.  At  Portsmouth, 
in  1 809,  three  flaming  balls  fell  from  the 
clouds  in  succession,  descending  upon  the 
masts  of  the  Warren  Hdstings^  and  inflic- 
ting three  several  strokes  upon  the  ship, 
as  if  the  ghost  of  Edmund  Burke  was  ri- 
ding upon  the  whirl- wind  and  directing 
the  storm.  Sometimes  these  luminous 
sphere3  have  been  seen  bowling  along  the 
waters,  as  was  the  case  with  one  noticed 
by  Mr.  Chalmers,  on  board  the  Montague^ 
in  1749.  The  quartermaster  having  direct- 
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cd  his  attention  to  the  windward,  he  per- 
ceived a  large  ball  of  blue  fire,  of  the  size 
of  a  millstone,  which  skimmed  along  the 
surface  until  it  arrived  within  forty  yards 
of  the  vessel,  when  it  sprang  up  with  a 
fearful  explosion  and  shattered  the  main- 
topmast  to  pieces.  Sometimes  these  glo- 
bular lightmngs  have  been  observed  trav- 
eling along  the  land.  Mr.  llearden,  of 
Plymouth,  was  on  the  Dartmoor  hills  dur 


Another  brilliant  gleam — another  ftiP* 
ful  bellow.  Now  the  lightning  has  &lleB 
upon  a  dwelling-house,  and  so  appaUing 
is  the  crash,  that  the  inmates  fancy  the 
building  is  tumbling  about  their  ean. 
The  proceedings  of  the  meteor  when  it 
breaks  into  a  habitation  are  always  capri- 
cious, and  sometimes  so  whimsical  that  it 
appears  to  be  engaged  in  a  firolic :  roagh 
and  rude,  no  doubt ;  but  still  with  saoh  a 


ing  a  terrible  tempest,  when,  after  an  ex-  touch  of  waggery  in  its  behavior,  that 
plosion,  a  ball  struck  the  path  near  him,  !  you  might  fancy  it  had  left  the  skies  pore- 
followed  by  a  flood  of  liglit,  and  dashed    ly  for  ttie.  sake  of  a  pi*ank.     In  1 758,  the 


down   its  whole    length   with    a   fearful 
brillancy  until  it  plunged  into  a  rivulet  at 


electric  Dtiid  made  its  way  into  a  hoase  in 
Norwich,  ripping  off  the  tiles  for  a  yaid 


the  toot  of  the  hill.  In  1829  a  fiery  mass  or  two  at  the  east  end  of  the  root,  and 
was  seen  rolling  down  the  Malveam  llills  j  drilling  a  small  hole  in  a  lath  in  order  to 
towards  a  buildhig  in  which  two  young  j  effect  a  burglarious  entrance  into  a  cham- 
ladies  had  taken  shelter ;  it  reached  the  j  ber.  Once  admitted,  it  carried  away  the 
building — in  a  moment  the  refugees  were  \  top  of  an  old  chair  without  overtnming 
dead.  Occasionally  these  balls  liave  been  j  it ;  snapped  the  two  heads  from  the  be£ 
known  to  strike  the  ground,  and  rebound  '  posts,  tore  the  curtains,  blew  out  an  np 
as  if  made  of  India  rubber,  aiid  various  ;  right  from  the  window-frame  into  a  ditcn, 
other  eccentric  proceedings  are  related  of,  distant  ten  or  twelve  yards ;  scraped  off  a 
them  by  the  electrical  authorities.  How  .  quantity  of  plaster  from  the  wall ;  lifted 
to  explain  their  origin  has  always  been  a  !  up  a  board  from  the  floor,  as  if  searching 
difilicult  problem,  but  the  most  probable  ]  for  a  convenient  place  of  exit,  and  piereed 
solution  appears  to  be  that  of  Sir  W.  Snow  '  a  hole  through  a  beam,  by  which  it  stde 
Harris,  who  compares  them  to  the  glow  \  into  the  kitchen.  There  it  traversed  a 
or  brush  discharge  of  an  ordinary  pi-ime  i  shelf  of  pewter  implements,  melting  the 
conductor,  with  this  im[)ortant  difference,  ;  suHUces  of  six  dishes,  two  plates,  and  one 
that  the  phenomenon  is  locomotive  instead  '  basin,  to  the  breadth  of  a  shilling.  From 
of  being  stationary — the  particles  of  air  i  the  kitchen  it  condescended  to  rush  into 
apparently  passing  the  fluid  along,  until  it  a  closet,  by  removing  a  wooden  button ; 
finds  some  object  on  which  to  vent  its  fury  and  here  it  swept  away  some  pieces  from 
by  an  angry  explosion.  ,  a  Delft  dish,  broke  a  quart  muc,  and  cot 

Flash  the  fourth.  This  time  the  bolt  off  the  upper  part  of  a  phial  halSfull  of  oil, 
has  struck  a  stately  oak.  The  bark  is  in- 1  without  spilling  a  drop  of  the  liqud.  Li 
stantly  ripped  from  the  stem,  and  scat-  j  the  passage  it  encountered  two  **  ancient 
tered  in  a  shower  of  fi'agments  all  round  i  women,"  one  of  whom  it  knocked  over, 
the  tree.  Mapy  of  the  branches,  too,  are  ■  singeing  her  under  garments  and  soordi- 
hcwn  from  the  trunk  and  flung  to  the  dis-  j  ing  her  person,  without  doing  her  further 
tance  of  several  paces.  Possibly  the  stem  |  injury;  whilst  it  inflicted  no  damage  what- 
itself  is  sliced  into  numerous  longitudinal '  ever  upon  her  companion,  though  thej 
slips,  or  even  converted  into  a  mere  bun- '  were  sitting  knee  to  knee.  It  has  beon 
die  of  laths.  Professor  IVlunke  mentions  ,  known  to  destroy  the  wooden  part  of  a 
an  oak  whose  entire  body  was  shivered  '  bed,  toss  the  clothes  and  mattress  on  the 
into  shreds  many  feet  in  length,  but  only  floor,  together  with  the  sleeping  oconpanti 
a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness,  and  yet  the  latter  has  escaped  without^ 
(xenerally,  when  vegetables  have  been  '  slightest  hurt.  In  a  Carmarthenshire 
thus  stricken,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  storm  (1729)  the  fluid  fell  upon  the  hearts 
charred,  as  if  they  had  been  shrouded  in  stone  of  a  laborer's  house,  snattered  apo^ 
fire.  Full  of  siip  or  moisture,  as  they  '  tion  of  the  slab,  and  drove  several  of  the 
probably  are  when  thunder-storms  are  in  :  fragments  into  the  flesh  of  a  woman  and 
season,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  sud-  j  her  children,  like  a  shower  of  grape-ehot 
den  creation  of  vapour,  and  the  expansion  '  — four-and-twenty  pieces  being  afterwaidi 
of  the  air,  will  explain  why  the  stoutest  !  extracted  from  their  bodies.  Of  couie 
oak  is  sometimes  rent  asunder,  or  reduced  I  the  electricity  avails  itself  of  any  metllBe 
to  a  faggot  of  slender  fibres.  1  objects  which  will  serve  as  stepinng'^toiMi^ 
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even  if  they  sbonld  not  operate  as  continu- 
oas  conductors  to  the  ground.  It  will 
flash  over  the  gilding  of  a  picture-frame, 
leaving  it  blackened  and  the  glass  shivered 
to  atoms ;  or,  seizing  upon  the  bell-wires, 
it  will  follow  them  as  &r  as  possible,  fusing 
them  into  drops  which  bum  their  way 
into  the  floor  or  furniture  beneath,  in  case 
the  metal  is  insufficient  in  thickness  to 
carry  the  fiery  stream  without  obstioic- 
tion;  or  dissipating  the  particles  of  the 
wire  in  some  mysterious  fiishion,  it  will 
leave  the  wall  scored  with  a  long  black 
line,  as  if  a  train  of  powder  had  been 
fired  in  its  track.  One  remarkable  eflect 
which  has  been  frequently  noticed  when 
lightning  explodes,  and  particularly  in  a 
confined  locality  like  a  room,  is  the  strong 
sulphureous  odor  evolved.  Buildings 
have  been  left  in  a  state  of  overpowering 
fumigation  for  several  hours  aficr  the 
highly-scented  stroke  was  inflicted.  Some- 
thing like  brimstone  has  occasionally  been 
developed  indeed  in  a  solid  form ;  for,  in 
1733,  a  yellow  ball  covered  with  fine  yel- 
low crystals,  rather  compacter  in  compo- 
sition than  the  ordinary  roll  sulphur,  but 
capable  of  burning  with  a  white  flame 
when  set  on  fire,  was  picked  up  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  after  a  night  of  almost  incessant 
thunder  and  lightning.  In  1681,  a  British 
vessel,  the  AWemarh^  was  hit  by  a  bolt, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  lump  of  ignited 
matter,  diflusing  a  gunpowdcry  fragrance, 
dropped  into  the  boat  which  hung  at  the 
BteiTi.  All  attempts  to  remove  it  with 
poles,  as  well  as  to  quench  it  with  water, 
were  futile,  and  this  natural  Greek  fire 
was  allowed  to  flame  itself  out  at  pleasure. 
Again  there  is  a  flash,  and  again  a  pro- 
digious peal.  The  lightning  has  struck  a 
neigboring  steeple,  and  torn  the  stout 
masonry  as  If  it  were  a  child's  edifice  of 
wooden  bricks.  The  stones  of  the  spire 
being  secured  by  means  of  iron  cramps, 
the  electric  fluid  bounds  from  one  to 
another;  but  this  it  does  with  fearful 
violence :  for  wherever  its  course  is  impe- 
ded, it  exerts  an  expansive  force,  and 
instead  of  driving  objects  before  it  like  a 
cannon  ball,  it  hurts  like  a  bombshell. 
Large  blocks  are  thus  rent  from  their 
^ces  and  hurled  to  a  great  distance. 
When  the  steeple  of  St.  Bride's,  London, 
was  attacked  in  1 764,  a  lump  weighing 
fifty  pounds — one  reporter  says  seventy- 
two  pounds  —  was  projected  150  feet  to 
the  east  of  the  building,  and  fell  through 
the  roof  of  a  house,  whilst  the  masonry 


in  which  the  ir(m  bars  were  embedded 
was  ripped  open  and  the  ftagments  scat- 
tered in  all  directions.  The  effects  of  the 
visitation  indeed  were  precisely  such  as 
would  have  resulted  from  the  ignition  of 
pent-up  gunpowder.  Sometimes  the 
stones  appear  to  be  ground  to  powder  and 
dissipated  like  fine  sand.  The  explosive 
power  of  a  bolt  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a  hundred  tons  of  solid  matter 
were  supposed  to  have  been  blown  to  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  in  three  seconds, 
when  St.  George's  Church,  at  Leicester, 
was  smitten,  in  1846.  Occasionally  the 
metal  bars  which  lie  in  the  path  of  the 
lightning  are  rendered  strongly  magnetic, 
as  was  observed  at  the  last-named  edifice ; 
for  most  of  the  iron  cramps  were  so 
powerfully  impregnated  that  eight  weeks 
after  the  stonn  one  of  them  was  able  to 
support  a  considerable  burden  of  filings. 
In  like  manner  the  electric  fluid  has  oc- 
casionally imparted  magnetism  to  knives, 
forks,  the  springs  of  watches,  boxes  of 
cutlery  at  an  ironmonger's,  and  steel  im- 
plements at  an  artisan's :  it  has  also  affect- 
ed the  compass  in  ships  at  sea,  and  abso- 
lutely reversed  the  poles  of  the  needle. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  an  unpro- 
tected church  tower,  with  a  lofty  spire — 
usually  the  tallest  object  in  the  vicinity, 
and  an  imperfect  system  of  conductors, 
consisting  of  vane,  bells  and  ropes  —  must 
be  as  unsafe  a  place  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined whilst  a  storm  is  raging  in  full 
rigor.  A  writer  in  "  Nicholson's  Journal," 
some  years  ago,  estimated  the  damage 
done  to  the  ecclesiastical  fabrics  of  Eng- 
land alone  at  not  much  less  than  £50,000 
per  annum;  whilst  old  Fuller,  in  his 
"  Church  History  of  Great  Britain,"  as- 
serts that  there  was  scarcely  "  a  great 
abbey  in  England  which  (once  at  least) 
was  not  burnt  down  with  lightning  from 
heaven."  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  once 
commonly  believed  on  the  continent  that 
the  ringing  of  church  bells  was  the  surest 
method  of  repelling  the  approaches  of  a 
tempest,  or  disarming  the  tnunderbolt  of 
its  virulence.  Some  of  these  sonorous 
implements  carried  inscriptions  expressive 
of  their  presumed  prowess — as,  for 
example,  "  Vivos  voco  ;  mortuos  plango ; 
fulgura  frango."  What  hundreds  of  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  mere  superstitions ! 
Hoping  to  beat  off  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
men  ran  to  the  very  place  where  his  bolts 
were  most  likely  to  descend,  and  fonud 
that  the  most  vigorous  peals  from  the 
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belfry  could  produce  as  little  impression 
upon  the  terrible  visitor  as  the  discharges 
from  cannon  with  which  the  farmers  in 
France  were  accustomed  to  warn  the 
meteor-pliantom  from  their  fields  and 
vineyards. 

Still  flash  follows  flash.  If  space  per- 
mitted, we  might  note  the  effects  of  the 
electric  fluid  when  it  alights  upon  other 
objects  —  such,  for  instance,  as  powder 
magazines  or  vessels  at  sea.  In  1829  the 
depot  of  ammunition  in  the  citadel  of 
Navarino  was  blown  up  by  a  bolt,  and  a 
hundred  artillerpnen  killed.  In  1769, 
upwards  of  200,000  pounds  of  gunpowder, 
contained  in  the  vaults  of  a  tower  at 
Brescia,  were  ignited  by  lightning,  and 
three  tliousand  persons,  together  with  a 
sixth  of  the  city,  perished  m  the  explo- 
sion. Terrible  too  is  the  peril,  when  a 
cloud  conveys  its  fiery  contents  into  the 
ocean  through  the  tall  spars  of  some 
lonely  ship.  If  unprovided  with  conduc- 
tors, the  fearful  meteor  may  perpetrate 
what  havoc  it  will  upon  the  helpless  ves- 
sel. Tlicre  is  a  crash  like  the  discharge 
of  many  broadsides ;  the  mast  is  enveloped 
in  a  red  blaze ;  balls  of  fire  are  seen  dait- 
ing  about  the  deck ;  the  iron  hoops  which 
bind  the  timbers  aloft  are  burst  asunder 
and  tumble  with  a  horrible  clang ;  part  of 
the  mast  is  cut  up  into  splinters,  or  shiv- 
ered into  long  thin  slips ;  some  of  the  sails 
may  probably  be  set  on  fire ;  a  terrible 
concussion  is  felt  by  all  on  board,  and 
several  of  the  crew  are  prostrated  by  the 
shocks  whilst  the  passengers  in  the  cabin 
may  be  nearly  suffocated  by  the  sulphu- 
reous fumes  which  are  disengaged.  The 
ship  liatifidd  was  on  its  way  to  the  Afri- 
can coast,  in  1845,  when  arrested  by  a 
storm.  It  was  about  midnight.  The 
captain  and  some  of  the  men  were  thrown 
down  senseless  for  a  time  by  a  thunder- 
stroke. It  was  soon  found  that  the  ves- 
sel was  on  fire.  The  after  hatches  being 
removed  to  let  in  water,  the  flames  shot 
up  to  the  height  of  many  feet  above  the 
deck.  Having  vainly  attempted  to  smo- 
ther the  conflagration,  the  poor  mariners 
now  discovered  that  the  fire  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  powder  magazine,  and, 
dreading  an  explosion  every  second,  the 
boats  were  launched  with  great  difficulty, 
and  pushed  off  to  some  distance  to  await 
the  event.  Ultimately  the  vessel  was 
seen  to  blow  up,  and  the  unfortunate  crew 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  having  no  water  to  drink,  and  but 


a  few  pounds  of  biscuit  on  which  to 
subsist  for  eight  dreary  days  and  nightu 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  they 
reached  Sierra  Leouc,  with  the  loss  of 
some  of  their  nnmber. 

One  flash  more,  and  the  storm  is  at  its 
hight.  But  that  flash  has  proved  fatal 
Yonder  lies  a  poor  man  stretched  on  the 
ground  without  a  pulse  of  life  throbbing 
in  his  frame,  though  bat  a  few  moments 
before  he  was  as  stout  of  limb  and  as  rieh 
in  health  as  the  best.  So  sudden  is  the 
stroke,  and  so  subtly  murderous  is  the 
electric  bolt,  that  there  is  reason  to  beliere 
the  victim  is  dead  before  he  knows  thit 
he  is  dying.  Swiftly  as  the  mind  worfcSi 
and  especially  in  the  season  of  perils  theze 
is  not  time  to  turn  a  thought  in  the  braaa 
before  its  movements  are  summarily 
ended.  When  persons  who  have  been 
injured  by  lightning  recover  from  their 
stupor,  they  are  generally  unable  to  ez- 
plam  the  cause  of  their  misfortune.  They 
have  neither  seen  the  flash  nor  heard  the 
thunder.  There  is  something  peculiariy 
appalling  in  this  instantaneous  eztinctioB 
of  life ;  and  we  may  well  conceive  how 
the  stroke  which  destroyed  Luther^ 
young  companion  at  his  side  would  bum 
itself  into  the  soul  of  that  great  man,  and 
alter  the  whole  complexion  of  his  fhtora 
career. 

The  effects  of  the  fluid  upon  the  body 
are  curious.  The  clothes  may  be  soor- 
ched ;  in  some  cases  they  are  reduced  to 
tinder,  or  possibly  they  may  be  stripped 
from  the  person  and  dispersed  as  noSi 
A  youth  named  Skelton,  killed  near  Kit 
ifax,  in  1698,  was  found  (}uite  naked, 
except  a  small  part  of  the  shirt  about  his 
neck,  a  piece  of  stocking  on  his  foot,  and 
a  shred  of  his  coat  aboiit  the  wrist  of  one 
arm.  His  shoes  had  been  wrenched  firom 
his  legs,  the  one  being  split,  the  other,  as 
well  as  his  hat,  having  entirely  vanished. 
The  rest  of  his  garments  were  torn  into 
small  fragments  and  driven  to  a  oonnder- 
able  distance  from  the  corpse.  A  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  having  been  deprived 
of  life  by  lightning,  Dr.  Wallis  fomd  a 
blackish  spot,  about  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  broad,  on  the  right  ride  of  the 
neck,  as  if  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and 
a  similar  mark  on  the  left.  On  the  om 
shoulder  was  a  brand  about  the  riie  of  a 
shilling,  and  on  the  other  appeared  a 
narrow  line  of  scorched  flesh,  eactendiig 
to  the  breast,  wliere  it  spread  out  intaa 
broad  band,  which  seemed  like  leatlMr 
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singed  and  hardened  at  the  fire.  The  hair 
on  the  right  temple  had  been  burnt,  the 
buttons  were  torn  off  the  doublet,  and  in 
the  hat  there  was  a  jagged  hole  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man's  fist.  Fortu- 
nately, every  stroke  is  not  fatal.  The 
sufferer  may  be  temporally  stunned, 
blinded,  or  benumbed :  his  hearing  may 
be  injured  or  his  breathing  affected ;  va- 
rious unpleasant  consequences  may  result ; 
but  if  we  consider  that  thunder-storms 
are  great  elemental  battles  in  which  the 
artillery  of  heaven  is  playing  upon  the 
earth,  and  fiery  missiles  are  probably 
darting  from  earth  to  sky,  we  may  well 
wonder  that  the  slain  are  so  rare,  the 
casualties  so  few. 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  our 
British  tempests,  brisk  as  they  may  seem, 
are  tame  when  compared  with  many 
which  occur  in  tropical  latitudes,  or  in 
mountainous  regions.  The  set  ting-in  of 
the  monsoons  in  India,  says  Elphinstone, 
is  accompanied  by  such  an  electric  convul- 
sion "as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  only  seen  that  phenome- 
non in  a  temperate  climate.  It  generally 
begins  with  violent  blasts  of  wind,  which 
are  succeeded  by  floods  of  rain.  For 
some  hours  lightning  is  seen  almost  with- 
out intermission  :  sometimes  it  only  illu- 
minates the  sky  and  shows  the  clouds  near 
the  horizon  :  at  others  it  discovers  the 
distant  hills,  and  again  leaves  all  in  dark- 
ness, w^hen  in  an  instant  in  reappears  in 
vivid  and  successive  flashes,  and  exhibits 
the  nearest  objects  in  all  the  brightness 
of  day.  During  all  this  time  the  distant 
thunder  never  ceases  to  roll,  and  is  only 
silenced  by  some  nearer  peal,  which  bursts 
on  the  ear  with  such  a  sudden  and  tro- 
mendous  crash  as  can  scarcely  fail  to 
strike  the  most  insensible  heart  with  awe. 
The  next  day  presents  a  gloomy  spectacle ; 
the  rain  still  descends  in  torrents,  and 
scarcely  allows  a  view  of  the  blackened 
fields  :  the  rivers  are  swollen  and  disco- 
lored, and  sweep  along  with  them  the 
hedges,  the  huts,  and  the  remains  of  the 
cultivation  carried  on  during  the  dry 
season  in  their  beds."  Sometimes  the 
atmos{)here  is  so  muddied  by  storms  that 
it  is  night  at  noonday.  "From  9  a.m. 
until  1-30  p.m.,"  says  Mr.  Oldfied,  in  his 
journal,  kept  on  board  the  Columbine^  in 
the  river  Nun,  "  the  darkness  was  so 
great  that  a  book  with  large  type  could 
not  be  seen  to  read  distinctly." 


Rambling  amongst  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, Mr.  Atkinson  encountered  an  appal- 
ling tempest. 

"  I  was  startled,"  says  he,  "by  a  tremendous 
clap  of  thunder  which  caused  me  to  sit  up  and 
look  around ;  the  rest  were  sleeping  soundly. 
The  rain  was  pouring  down,  and  c&me  through 
my  tent  like  water  from  a  garden  engine :  every 
thing  was  wet.  Our  fires  were  nearly  extin- 
guished by  the  torrents  of  falling  water.  I  now 
began  counting  the  time  between  the  flash  and 
the  report,  and  found  that  the  storm  was  com- 
ing on  like  a  locomotive  engine :  when  I  could 
only  count  six  after  the  flash,  the  bellow  was 
fearful.  Every  flash  came  nearer,  the  storm 
was  soon  directly  over  us,  the  lightning  and  the 
report  simultaneous.  It  was  awfully  grand  — 
a  thick  darkness  at  one  moment,  the  next  a 
blaze  of  li^ht  the  eye  could  not  look  upon,  at 
the  same  instant  a  terriflc  crash.  The  clouds 
appeared  hanging  upon  the  trees  in  a  black 
mass,  while  all  around  us  was  enveloped  in  a 
dense  fog.  Much  as  I  like  to  see  a  thunder- 
storm, this  made  me  fear  its  dreadful  efliects, 
more  especially  after  seeing  so  many  larches 
shivered  during  our  day's  ride.  .  .  .  The  Rus- 
sians were  crossing  themselves,  but  the  Kal- 
mucks sat  smoking  their  short  pipes,  perfectly 
calm.  It  was  only  when  two  of  our  horses 
broke  loose,  that  these  men  showed  the  slightest 
emotion :  they  then  sprang  up  and  secured  the 
poor  beasts  whilst  they  stood  trembling  with 
fear.  The  flashes  were  now  incessant ;  thick 
streams  appeared  darting  through  the  branches, 
and  the  thunder  positively  shook  the  ground.  I 
could  feel  it  tremble  with  each  crash.  So  long 
as  memory  lasts,  I  shall  never  forget  the  effects 
of  this  fearful  night." 

In  some  parts  of  the  Pyrenees  storms 
continue  to  rage  for  three  or  four  days, 
andj  Mr.  Murray  was  informed  of  one 
which  was  protracted  for  nearly  six 
weeks !  During  this  time  there  was  "  no 
abatement  in  the  thunderings,  no  interval 
in  the  lightnings,  nor  cessation  in  the 
rains."  The  people  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost,  under  the  persuasion  that  the  book 
of  human  history  was  about  to  close  for- 
ever. 

Yet,  terrible  as  lightning  may  be,  man 
is  not  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  this  eccen- 
tric meteor.  Science  has  taught  him  how 
to  protect  his  houses,  his  churches,  his 
ships,  his  magazines.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  in  construction,  nothing  more  suc- 
cessful in  operation,  than  the  Conductor, 
A  plain  copper  rod,  slender  as  a  lady's 
finger,  wiU  receive  a  bolt,  all  hot  and  hiss- 
ing, fi'om  the  fire-laden  cloud,  and  convey 
it  sofUy  to  the  soil — ^the  instrument  itself 
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remaining  cold  and  unperturbed  though 
the  current  sweeping  along  its  surface 
would,  if  interrupted,  tear  its  way  through 
solid  stone,  and  melt  the  most  refractory 
metals  like  wax.  Protected  by  this  happy 
contrivance,  a  thunder-stroke  has  been 
seen  to  fall  upon  a  powder  depot  at 
Glogau,  in  Silesia,  and  though  the  build- 
ing appeared  to  be  bathed  in  fire,  and  the 
sentinel  on  guard  was  deprived  of  his 
senses  for  a  time,  the  deadly  compound 
within  was  untouched.  A  continuous  rod 
of  copper,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  duly  rooted  in  some  moist 
locality,  would  probably  suffice  to  carry 
away  harmlessly  the  heaviest  flash  which 
ever  alighted  upon  this  globe. 

But  when  the  black  clouds  which  come 
rushing  to  battle  have  discharged  their 
bolts,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder  has 
ceased  to  be  heard,  who  can  say  that  a 
storm  is  a  foul  and  mischievous  phenome- 
non —  a  wanton  breach  of  nature's  peace 
—  a  nuisance  and  a  flaw  in  the  fair  policy 
of  creation  ?  In  truth,  it  is  any  thing  but 
that !  The  electricity  of  the  globe  must 
be  regulated  like  every  other  variable 
force.  Evaporation  is  the  chief  cause  of 
disturbance,  and  when  this  process  ad 
vances  too  rapidly,  as  it  does  during  the 
intense  heats  of  summer,  a  state  of  unna- 
tural excitement,  involving  many  subtle 
and  ill-understood  consequences,  is  super- 
induced in  the  air  and  earth.  Were  the 
conditions  which  prelude  a  tempest  to  be 
prolonged  for  any  considerable  period  — 
still  worse,  were  the  physical  discomforts 
and  mental  oppression  which  are  felt  at 
such  seasons  to  ecmtinue  augmenting  for 
weeks  together — men  would  soon  be  flunij 
into  a  fever,  or  probably  driven  to  the 
verge  of  madness.     Tlie  remedy  lies  in 


the  restoration  of  the  electrical  eqniB- 
brium.  This  is  accomplished  through  the 
agency  of  storms.  They  are  the  scaTen- 
gers  of  the  sky.  They  come  in  meroj, 
not  in  wrath.  With  his  broad  winga,  the 
tempest-phantom  scours  the  air  of  iU 
noxious  charge ;  and,  grim  as  lie  inaj  be 
in  feature,  appalling  as  he  is  in  action, 
fatal  as  he  sometimes  is  in  his  flings,  yet, 
in  the  main,  he  is  ever  good  and  b^efi- 
cont  in  design.  All  the  fierce  lungei 
which  the  lightning  makes  at  the  earth 
are  in  truth  little  more  than  friendly  ex- 
changes of  the  two  fluids.  When  thu  has 
been  accomplished,  see  what  a  transfiyr- 
mation  ensues  I  The  sun  shines  forth  with 
soflened  splendor,  as  if  his  beams  were 
filtered  through  a  cooler  atmosphere. 
The  stifling  heat  is  gone.  The  sicklied 
air  has  recovered  its  healthful  spring,  and 
now  plays  in  gladsome  zephyr,  or  dsinees 
in  balmy  breeze.  The  foliage  glistett 
with  golden  drops,  and  the  landscape^ 
freshened  by  the  rich  shadows  for  which 
it  was  athirst,  laughs  at  the  dread  Pkc» 
ence  now  fading  on  the  horizon  from 
whose  lips  ^'  leapt  the  live  thunder,**  and 
from  whose  hand  came  the  gleaming  shaft, 
but  from  whose  lap  also  descended  the 
soothing,  fertilizing  rain.  Nature  has 
lifted  her  drooping  head,  and,  shaking  the 
moisture  from  her  forest  tresses,  sndhB, 
as  beautv  does  through  its  bridal  tears,  to 
see  her  fair  world  blessed  and  regenerated 
by  the  storm.  After  the  tempest,  peaeSi 
So  come — so  rage — so  pass  the  oalamiliei 
of  life.  Black  and  sulphureous  as  the 
cloud  may  look  whilst  it  hovers  aloft,  thi^ 
who  can  wisely  interpret  its  ihnotioni^ 
know  that  it  is  ladened  with  light,  and 
that  its  mission  is  to  restore  the  violated 
harmonies  of  earth  and  heaven. 


Daring  Fbat. — On  the  12th,  a  workman  named 
Jamos  Matthews,  performed  the  intrepid  feat  of  as- 
cendinpf  to  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  apiro  of  Sails- 
bur}%  for  the  purpose  of  oiling?  the  vano,  which  is  at 
au  altitude  of  404  f^et  iVom  tlio  ground.  The  feat 
was  witnessed  by  a  larj^  number  of  persons,  and 
w&<i  accomplished  by  means  of  small  iron  handles 
which  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  spire. 
Before  descending  he  mounted  the  cross  above  the 
Tane,  and  at  that  dizzy  hight  stood  upright  upon  it 


The  Presebvatiox  of  BmLDtKQe.^Tbe 
Consort  has  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  priolii  It 
private  circulation  for  the  purpose  of  aflbidiiigMr* 
mation  as  to  the  invention  of  IC.  EnhhuMl'lr^ 
hardening  the  surface  of  stone  baildings  bj  wttbm/^ 
ing  them  with  flint  in  solution.  The  oflGMSt  of  Uli 
process  is  to  harden  the  most  porooa  eloiM  ^  l9 
render  it  perfectly  impervions  to  imriaCiira^  i 
scqu?ntly  to  protect  it  Ihmi  the  efllMsCi  of  the  i 
pherlc  influence. 
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QUEEN     MARIE     ANTOINETTE.* 


In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  younger  days,  as 
he  slates  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
a  constant  subject  of  angry  controversy, 
and  a  reflection  on  her  character  in  the 
hearing  of  one  of  her  avowed  partisans 
was  held  to  justify  a  challenge.  A  simi- 
lar though  less  durable  conflict  of  opinion 
has  existed  in  France  touching  the  repu- 
tation of  Marie  Antoinette  ;f  and  we  re- 
member the  time  when  it  would  have 
been  extremely  dangerous  to  question  her 
conjugal  fidelity  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Both  of  these 
illustrious  ladies  were  cradled  in  royalty  : 
both  were  beauties  and  coquettes :  both 
were  unequaUy  mated :  both  were  suspect- 
ed and  calumniated ;  and  both  perished 
on  the  scafibld.  But  the  parallel  ceases 
at  the  most  important  point.  The  verdict 
of  history  has  proved  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  Mary  Stuart,  whilst  the  name  and 
memory  of  Marie  Antoinette  came  out 
brighter  and  brighter  from  the  ordeal  of 
every  fresh  inquiry. 

Partial  as  Madame  Campan  may  have 
been  to  her  beloved  mistress,  there  is  an 
air  of  sincerity  in  her  statements  which 
conld  not  fail  to  make  way  with  posterity. 
The  most  material  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the 
(jount  de  la  Marck ;  whilst  the  indications 
discoverable  in  the  memoirs  and  corres- 
pondence of  her  most  respectable  cotem- 
poraries  almost  all  point  in  the  same 
direction.  The  case  for  the  defence  has 
been  completed  by  MM.  de  Goncourt ; 
who  profess  to  have  resorted  to  every  ac- 
cessible source  of  information,  and  now 


^  Vie  de  Marie  Antoinette,  Par  Edouard  et 
Jules  db  Goncourt.  Deuxi6me  Edition.  Revue 
et  augment^e  de  DocumeDis  in^its  et  de  Pieces 
tMes  des  Archives  de  TEmpire.    Pari&  1859. 

f  8ee  a  fine  portrait  of  this  beautiful  but  nnfor- 
ttmate  Queen  in  the  last,  May,  number  of  the 
Edectic,  with  a  brief  biographical  sketch.  The 
present  more  elaborate  article  concerning  this  re- 
nowned pefsonage  justifies  its  insertion  hero.  «- 
EixrroB  or  ths  EoLBonc. 


boldly  lay  claim  for  their  heroine  to  take 
rank  as  the  most  high-principled,  self- 
sacrificing,  and  best-conducted,  as  well  as 
most  unfortunate  of  queens.  The  first 
edition  of  their  book  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted ;  and  such  is  the  inherent  attrac- 
tion of  the  subject,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  recapitulate  and  reexamine  the  princi- 
pal events  of  a  life  which  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  novel,  although  it  influenced 
the  destinies  of  £urope  and  (no  solitary 
example)  was  embittered  by  a  throne. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  her  personal  history,  on  which 
we  hope  to  throw  fresh  light  from  sources 
which  have  escaped  the  search,  or  not 
fallen  under  the  observation,  of  MM.  do 
Goncourt.  But  judging  from  the  success 
of  recent  contributions  to  retrospective 
literature  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  we 
should  not  despair  of  a  favorable  reception 
were  we  to  do  no  more  than  bring  together 
the  scattered  and  highly  interesting  traits 
which  are  already  known  to  the  curious 
in  French  memoirs. 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  the  First,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
and  the  famous  Mana-Theresa,  was  born 
November  2d,  1766;  "the  day,"  says 
Madame  Campan,  "  ot  the  earthquake  of 
Lisbon;  and  this  catastrophe,  which 
seemed  to  mark  with  a  fatal  stamp  the 
epoch  of  her  nativity,  without  being  a  mo- 
tive for  si4)erstitious  fear,  had  neverthe- 
less made  an  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  princess."  This  is  strange,  for  the 
earthquake  took  place  the  day  before, 
namely,  November  1st.  The  Empress, 
anxious  for  a  son,  had  made  a  bet  of  two 
ducatB  with  the  Due  de  Tarozka  that  she 
should  have  a  daughter.  After  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  event,  the  loser  was 
discovered  in  a  brown  study  by  Metas- 
tasio,  who  inquired  the  cause.  "  Imagine 
my  embarrassment,"  exclaimed  the  Duke; 
"  I  have  a  wager  of  two  ducats  with  the 
Empress  that  she  would  be  brought  to 
bed  of  a  prince,  and  lo,  it  is  a  princess." 
"Well,  then,"  replied  Metastasio,  "you 
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have  lost  and  must  pay."  "  Pay,  but  bow 
pay  two  ducats  to  an  Empress  ?"  "  Oh, 
if  that  is  all,  your  troubles  will  be  soon 
over."  The  poet  took  out  his  pencil,  and 
wrote  these  lines : 

"  Ho  perduto :  V  augiista  figlia 
A  pagar  m'  ha  condamnato, 
Ma  s^  d  ver  che  a  voi  somiglia, 
Tutto  il  mondo  ha  guadagnato." 

*•  There,"  he  continned,  "  wrap  up  your 
two  ducats  in  this  paper,  and  your  debt 
will  be  paid  without  offence." 

This  disappointment  did  not  deprive 
the  infant  archduchess  of  her  fair  share  of 
maternal  affection,  and  her  father,  the 
Emperor,  took  a  pecular  interest  in  her. 
In  her  sixth  year,  he  had  already  quitted 
the  palace  to  start  for  Inspruck,  when  he 
ordered  an  attendant  to  go  for  her,  and 
bring  her  to  tlie  carriage.  When  she 
came,  he  held  out  his  arms  to  receive  her, 
and  exclaimed,  after  pressing  her  to  his 
heart,  "I  had  an  irresistible  longing  to 
kiss  this  child."  He  died  suddenly  during 
the  journey,  and  never  saw  her  again. 

In  M.  de  Lamartine's  History  of  the 
Girondins  it  is  related  that,  ^^  she  (Marie 
Antoinette)  began  life  amidst  the  storms 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  She  was  one 
of  the  children  that  the  Empress  led  by 
the  hand  when  she  appeared  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  her  faithful  Hungarians,  and  these 
troops  exclaimed,  '  Moriamur  pro  rege 
nostro,  Maria  Theresa.'  "  According  to 
more  careful  annalists,  IMaria  Theresa 
presented  herself  to  the  assembled  mag- 
nates with  her  son,  afterwards  Joseph 
the  Second,  in  her  arms,  four  years  before 
the  birth  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

MM.  de  Goncourt  state  that  Marie 
Theresa  personally  superintended  the 
education  of  her  daughter,  instead  of 
abandoning  her  to  her  courtly  gover- 
nesses ;  and  they  quote  the  Empress's  own 
testimony,  in  the  shape  of  an  autograph 
letter,  for  the  fact.  But  we  learn  from 
other  sources,  especially  from  Madame 
Campan,  that  the  direct  contrary  was  the 
truth  ;  that  the  cares  of  the  cabinet  left 
the  Empress  little  time  for  the  nursery  or 
the  schoolroom ;  that,  although  diuly  re- 
ports were  brought  to  her  of  the  health 
of  her  children  by  her  physician,  she  often 
suffered  several  days  to  elapse  without 
seeing  them;  and  that  the  attractive 
pictures  of  domestic  tenderness,  described 
by  distinguished  travelers  invited  to  a 
family  party  at  the  imperial  palace,  were 


tableaux  vivants  got  up  for  their 
tion.  The  archduchesses  were  drilled  to 
listen  with  apparent  intelligence  to  Latin 
harangues  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand a  syllable ;  and  sketches  were  ex- 
hibited in  proof  of  their  profidency  m 
drawing  which  they  had  never  so  rauetk  m 
touched.  In  after  life  Marie.  Antoinette 
avowed  and  lamented  what  she  called  the 
charlatanerie  of  her  education,  and  its 
deficiencies  were  too  palpable  to  leave 
room  for  doubt  as  to  her  good  £utli.  SU 
had  a  natural  taste  and  extreme  foAdnoa 
for  music,  yet  on  her  arrival  in  Fnuee^ 
she  put  off  receiving  her  ex  qfficio  ainfpqg 
master  on  one  pretence  or  another  ftr 
three  months,  whilst  she  was  practiioing 
in  private  with  a  confidential  attendant 
^^  The  Dauphine,"  she  remarked,  '^  mail 
take  care  of  the  reputation  of  the  Anih 
duchess."  She  was  taught  Italian  \a 
Metastasio,  and  both  spoke  and  vrote  il 
with  fiicility,  and  such  care  was  taken  te 
[)erfect  her  in  French,  that  she  ended  \sj 
losing  her  native  German  altogether. 

The  series  of  reverses  sustained  1^ 
France  during  Lord  Chatham's  first  s^ 
ministration,  and  the  humiliating  terai 
dictated  by  England  at  the  peace  of  Full 
m  1763,  had  induced  the  Frendh  IGnia* 
ter,  the  Due  de  Choiseol,  to  reverse  tht 
policy,  which  he  had  inherited  from  a 
long  luie  of  predecessors,  of  consideiipf 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  as  the  most  fo 
midable  enemy  or  rival  of  that  of  Boss* 
bon.  Uis  new  plan  was  to  form  wbd  be 
termed  an  alliance  at  the  South — that  ^ 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Austria 
Great  Britain,  and  the  most  obvions 
of  consolidating  it  was  by  a 
The  Empress  Queen  eagerly  oonearra& 
During  Madame  Geoffrin's  visit  to  Yimalt 
in  1V66,  she  was  speaking  warmly  in  Ihs 
court  circle  of  the  beauty  and  graee  flf 
the  little  archduchess,  and  saying  thatihi 
should  like  to  carry  her  to  Paris.  ^  .S^ 
portezf  etnportezl^^  exclaimed  Madl 
Theresa. 

The  choice  of  teachers  to  fit  a  jotft 
pricess  for  so  exalted  a  destiny  was  ooiioii 
enough.  An  actor,  named  Aufireaneii  VIS 
appointed  to  teach  her  pronouneiatioA  ia^ 
declamation,  and  another,  named  Sunfltlb 
for  what  Madame  Campan  oalls  the  "^Mif 
du  c/iant  fran^ais,'*'*  Sainville  had  BM 
in  the  army,  and  was  considered  a 
grace.  The  French  court  disappi 
this  selection:  the  French  anil 
I  was  instructed  to  remon8trvfe«;,|]y|.iiR^ 
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actors  were  dimissed,  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
the  Abbe  Vermond,  was  named  in  their 
place.  This  man  has  been  accused  of  ex- 
ercising a  mischievous  influence  on  the 
manners,  modes  of  thinking,  disposition, 
and  conduct  of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the 
most  trying  epoch  of  her  life;  and  his 
own  character  has  consequently  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 
But  we  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any 
safe  and  definite  conclusion  regarding  him. 
Madame  Campan,  whose  suspicions  may 
liave  been  sharpened  by  jealousy,  describes 
him  as  a  cold,  insolent,  indiscreet,  and 
mocking  sceptic,  who,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  inculcated  a  contempt  for 
lurms  and  conventional  dbtinctions,  from 
which  it  is  as  difficult  to  dissociate  the 
idea  of  royalty  as  to  comprehend  Crambo's 
abstraction  of  a  Lord  Mavor  without  the 

f[>ld  chain  and  other  ensigns  of  dignity. 
he  son  of*  a  village  surgeon,  the  Abbo 
(she  says)  was  wont,  in  the  hight  of  his 
&vor,  to  receive  bishops  and  ministers  in 
his  bath,  remarking  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Abbe  Dubois,  whose  position  he 
affected,  was  a  fool ;  because  a  man  Hke 
him  should  make  cardinals  and  refuse  to 
be  one.  His  mode  of  gaining  admission 
to  the  private  circle  of  the  imperial  family 
does  credit  to  his  tact.  Soon  afler  his 
arrival  the  empress,  meeting  him  at  her 
daoghter's,  inquired  if  he  had  formed  any 
acquaintance  at  Vienna.  ^^  Not  one,  Ma- 
dame,'' was  the  reply.  "  The  apartment 
of  the  archduchess  and  the  hotel  of  the 
French  ambassador  are  the  only  places  in 
which  a  man  honored  with  the  care  of  the 
priocess's  education  should  be  seen."  A 
month  later  he  gave  the  same  answer  to 
the  same  question,  and  the  day  following 
he  received  a  command  to  attend  the 
fiimily  circle  every  evening. 

Unless  his  description  be  entirely  false, 
the  Abbe  Vermond  was  extremely  ill  qual- 
ified for  his  post.  But  the  Count  dc  la 
Marck,  who  subsequently  saw  a  good  deal 
of  him  at  the  hotel  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy, 
(the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,)  speaks 
of  him  as  an  honest,  well-intentioned  man 
of  moderate  abilities,  devotedly  attached 
to  the  Queen,  and  says  that,  although  she 
employed  him  to  copy  her  letters,  she  had 
a  low  opmion  of  his  capacity.  His  im- 
portance, according  to  his  high  authority, 
was  mainly  derived  from  his  being  the 
principal  medium  of  unofficial  communica- 
tion between  the  Queen  and  her  con- 
TOL.  XLVTIL— NO.  U. 


nections  at  Vienna,  and  his  fidelity  was 
unquestionable. 

Early  in  1769  the  proposed  union  had 
become  a  constant  topic  of  diplomatic 
correspondence,  and  a  painter,  Ducreux, 
was^ent  from  Paris  to  paint  the  portrait 
of  the  future  queen  of  France  for  Louis 
Quinze.  It  seems  to  have  been  deemed 
satisfactoiy  by  this  practiced  judge  of 
female  charms,  for  the  preliminary  con- 
tract was  signed  on  the  sixteenth  July, 
and  the  final  ratifications  were  exchanged 
on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1770.  The 
customary  fetea^  ceremonies,  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  of  the  bride,  occu- 
pied some  months.  On  the  seventeenth 
of  April,  she  signed  a  formal  renunciation 
of  her  hereditary  rights,  paternal  and 
maternal,  in  a  full  council  of  ministers, 
and  confirmed  by  an  oath  administered  at 
the  altar.  After  attending  the  Belvidere 
fkes^  which  lasted  nine  days,  she  started 
on  the  twenty-sixth  for  France,  carrying 
with  her  a  copy  of  the  ominous  injunc- 
tion addressed  by  Maria  Theresa  to  her 
children : — 

**  I  recommend  you,  my  dear  children,  to  set 
apart  two  days  of  every  year  to  prepare  for  death, 
as  if  you  were  sure  that  those  two  days  were  the 
last  of  your  life." 

On  the  seventh  of  May  she  reached  an 
island  on  the  Rhine,  near  Strasburg,  where 
she  was  received  in  a  richly  furnished 
pavilion  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and 
divided  into  two  compartments,  one  for 
the  Austrians  and  the  other  for  the  French. 
Before  quitting  the  Austrian  side  she  was 
stripped  to  the  skin  and  attired  from  top 
to  toe  in  French  habiliments,  "  in  order," 
so  ran  the  regulation,  "that  she  might 
retain  nothing  of  a  country  which  was 
her's  no  longer."  She  was  accordingly 
undressed  and  dressed,  and  then  ceremo- 
niously handed  over  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  new  court  which  had 
been  foi-med  for  her,  beginning  with  Ma- 
dame la  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  her  chief 
ladv  in  waiting. 

At  this  point  MM.  de  Goncourt  pause 
to  describe  the  face  and  figure  of  their 
heroine,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  and  gave  little  more  than 
the  promise  of  her  matured  beauty.  But 
her  expressive  features,  her  exquisite  com- 
plexion, her  clear  blue  eyes,  the  rich 
tresses  of  her  light  brown  hair,  the  anima- 
tion of  her  whole  person,  and  her  wmnii^ 
15 
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grace  of  manner,  won  all  hearts,  and 
"  qiCelle  est  jolie^  notre  Danphine^"*  was 
the  exulting  cry  of  the  peasantry  when- 
ever they  got  a  glimpse  of  her  on  the 
route* 

Her  first  meeting  with  the  royal  family 
of  France,  including  her  intended  husband, 
was  at  the  bridge  of  Benie,  some  leagues 
from  Compiegne.  She  there  alighted 
from  her  carriage ;  and,  followed  by  her 
ladies,  is  led  by  her  "  chevalier  d'honneur" 
and  the  first  equerry  to  the  King,  at  whose 
feet  she  throws  herself.  He  raises  her, 
kisses  her,  and  presents  her  to  the  Dauphin, 
who  does  likewise.  They  then  proceed  to 
the  chdteau  of  Compiegne  where  she  is 
obliged  to  imdergo  another  set  of  pre- 
sentations. The  night  before  the  nuptial 
benediction  was  passed  at  the  Chateau  de 
la  Muette ;  and  here  at  supper  the  King 
was  guilty  of  the  incorceivable  weakness 
and  indecency  of  suffering  Madame  du 
Barry  to  seat  herself  at  Marie  Antoinette's 
ta"ble.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate the  depth  of  sensuality  and  self- 
indulgence  which  this  monarch  must  have 
reached,  or  the  debasing  thraldom  in  which 
this  abandoned  woman  held  him,  or  the 
state  of  morals  which  could  render  such 
an  outrage  possible  even  in  a  despotic 
monarchy  where  public  opinion  still  found 
vent  in  pasquinades.     When  Burke  enthu- 


♦  The  degree  and  character  of  her  beantj  have 
been  much  disputed.  Lord  Holland,  {Foreign  Be- 
7rUniscence.%)  who  saw  her  the  year  before  her 
death,  says  ihai  it  consisted  exclusively  in  a  fair  skin, 
a  straight  person,  and  a  stately  air.  MM.  de  6on- 
court  are  too  enthusiastic  to  inspire  confidence  on 
this  point.  One  of  their  ablest  critics,  M.  F.  Barrere, 
quotes  the  following  as  the  most  accurate  description 
of  her  on  her  nrrival  in  France.  "  Her  figure  was 
lotv  (peiiie)  but  perfectly  proportioned;  her  arms 
were  well-formed  and  of  dazzling  whiteness;  her 
hands  pottleen^  \wr  fingers  tapering,  her  nails  tran- 
sparent and  rose-colored,  her  feet  charming."  "As 
she  grow  and  filU>d  out'*  adds  M.  Barr«^re.  "  her  fwt 
and  hands  remained  equally  irreproachable,  but  her 
figure  lost  somewhat  of  its  svmmetry  and  her  bust 
became  too  prominent.  Her  face  was  an  oval  a 
little  elongated;  her  eyes  were  blue,  soft,  and 
animated ;  her  nock  possibly  a  little  too  long,  but 
admirably  set;  tho  fjrehcad  too  round  {banibc)  and 
not  PufYlcicntly  shaded  b}"  the  hair.  The  mode  of 
dresfiiii);  tho  hair  which  iho  French  ladies  adopted 
under  the  Empire,  would  have  become  her  to  admira- 
tion, and  tho  hair  banded  on  the  brow  would  have 
made  her  a  r(?pular  beauty.'*  The  portnits  which  aro 
VLTy  numerous,  and  were  taken  at  various  and  long 
distant  periods,  from  the  brilliant  rising  to  the  gloomy 
KoUing  of  her  sun,  naturally  differ  widely ;  but  they 
leave  no  doubt  of  her  having  been  endowed  with 
personal  charms  more  than  sufficient  to  pass  for 
beauty  on  a  throno. 


siastically  exclaimed,  **I  thought  ten 
thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from 
their  scabbards  to  avenge  even  a  look 
that  threatened  her  with  insult^''  heibrgoi 
that  the  first  insult  had  been  perpetnitadi'' 
and  the  ground  laid  for  the  most  galbg 
of  the  rest,  without  a  Bolitarj  pratoit 
amongst  this  ^^  nation  of  gallant  men.^ 
But  the  '^  ago  of  chivalry''  w&8  over,  and 
that  of  ^^  sophists,  economists,  calculatonP* 
had  not  arrived. 

When  one  of  her  ladies  in  waiting  aflked 
her  what  she  thought  of  the  favorite,  dio 
repHed  by  one  well-chosen  word  ^^ehatm 
mantey  It  is  also  related  that  she  nalre^ 
asked  Madame  de  Noailles  what  was  mL 
dame  du  Barry's  peculiar  function  at  tke 
court  ?  "  She  amuses  the  King."  ^Thcn 
I  declare  myself  her  rival." 

The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  tho 
chapel  of  Versailles,  on  the  forenoon  of 
the  sixteenth  of  May.  As  soon  as  it  was 
over,  the  bride  burned  to  her  own  apart* 
ment,  and  without  waiting  to  lay  ttrida 
her  robes,  wrote  to  her  mother,  ^  A4b 
me  voild  Dauphine  de  tVance^  The 
ceremony  was  hardly  ended,  when  At 
sky  was  darkened  by  clouds,  the  rain  M 
in  torrents,  and  the  crowd  which  Cfled 
the  gardens  were  driven  home,  lliebai 
weather  continuing,  the  fireworks  were 
not  let  off,  the  illuminations  failed,  aad 
the  people,  deprived  of  their  antioopatid 
fete^  began  to  talk  of  omens  and  jrive'mil 
to  ][)resentiments.  The  fetes  at  Paris  eo^ 
eluded  still  more  inanspicionsly.  Thioegk 
the  mismanagement  of  the  mimieipsi 
authorities,  who  insisted  on  sapersedof 
the  regular  police  for  the  oocarion,lhi 
crowd  got  jammed  in  the  Place  Lori^ 
Quinze,  (now  Place  de  la  Conoarthj)  mt 
a  funous  conflict  had  already  commeDOSA 
between  those  who  wished  to  oome  in  aal^ 
those  who  were  struggling  to  get  oa^ 
when  the  scaffolding  aronnd  the  8tata% 
on  which  the  ornamented  lampa  wm^ 
hung,  caught  fire.  The  alarm  tymtJli 
the  efforts  to  escape  grew  frenaiea :  Atf 
strong  trampled  down  the  weak:  thefnhr 
men  dashed  to  tho  spot  with  their  engfaii 
over  every  obstacle ;  and  when  the  eoi^ 
fusion  ceased,  the  outlets  and  mnch  cflkli 
open  space  were  found  heaped  with  |to. 
dying  and  the  dead.  The  number  of  tlM!> 
sufferers  was  reduced  as  low  as  poisMt 
in  the  ofl^icial  reports,  but  acoording^: 
the  Gazette  de  Ihznce^  183  dead  bSCHl 
were  collected  and  buried  intheeeflMlsiVif 
of  the  Madeleine.    .  .     .       ^'^t 
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Amone  the  staitlibg  incidents  of  the 
scene  which  deeply  touched  the  Dau- 
pbiness,  was  one  recorded  of  a  yoang 
coaple  who  were  to  be  married  the  day 
following.  Feeling  her  strength  fail,  and 
OD  the  point  of  sinking  to  the  ground,  the 

firl  entreated  her  lover  to  leave  her  to 
er  fate  and  save  himself;  "Never,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  and  there  is  hope  yet ;  get 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  can  carry  you 
through  the  press."  He  stooped,  turning 
hia  back  towards  her.  A  light  form  took 
the  offered  place,  and  a  woman^s  arm  was 
roand  his  neck.  He  was  tall,  strong,  and 
resolute.  He  made  his  way  to  a  safe  spot, 
and  his  fair  burden  glided  to  his  feet.  It 
was  an  entire  stranger,  who  had  overheard 
the  suggestion,  pushed  his  betrothed  bride 
aside,  and  taken  her  place. 

The  royal  couple,  who  had  been  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  these  disasters,  contri- 
bated  the  whole  of  their  year's  income  to 
the  relief  fund,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was 
constantly  recurring  to  the  catastrophe 
and  devising  means  to  mitigate  the  result- 
ing miseries.  One  of  her  attendants,  by 
way  of  consolation,  told  her  that  a  number 
of  pickpockets,  their  pockets  crammed 
with  watches  and  snuff-boxes,  were  found 
amongst  the  dead,  and  observed  that  they 
at  least  had  met  >vith  their  deserts.  "  Oh, 
no,  no,"  was  the  reply ;  "  they  have  met 
their  death  by  the  side  of  honest  people." 
There  existed  grounds  of  apprehension 
and  causes  of  anxiety  of  a  more  tangible 
and  appreciable  sort  than  omens.  To  dis- 
cover them,  it  was  simply  necessair  to 
look  a  little  below  the  surface  of  the 
ooortly  circle  into  which  she  was  received 
with  such  a  flattering  exhibition  of  en- 
thusiasm. As  already  stated,  the  Aus- 
trian alliance,  of  which  she  was  the  pledge, 
was  the  favorite  project  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  whose  power  was  rapidly  de- 
dining  ;  and  the  bare  fact  of  its  having 
been  brought  about  by  him,  made  it  and 
her  distasteful  to  the  rival  party,  with 
which  the  royal  mistress  and  the  King's 
four  dani]rhters  were  closely  allied.  Mad- 
ame du  Barry  had  tact  enough  to  see  that, 
if  his  Majesty  once  became  fond  of  the 
Dauphiness  and  accustomed  to  her  so- 
ciety, the  fresh,  pure,  and  refined  would 
upeedily  supersede  the  old  and  coarser  tie. 
Notwithstanding  his  epicurean  habits,  he 
had  once  or  twice  shown  symptoms  of  a 
reviving  taste  for  better  things,  as  when 
he  resorted  for  a  period  to  Madame  Ade- 
laide's apartment;    and  his  first  feeling 


towards  Marie  Antoinette  was  one  of  ad-^ 
miring  affection.  He  insisted  on  doing 
the  honors  of  Versailles  in  his  own  proper 
person,  and  an  incident  which  occurred  as 
he  was  playing  cicerone  in  the  gardens, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  his  inactivity 
and  confirmed  indolence,  mental  and 
bodily.  To  his  surprise  he  found  the 
walks  broken  up  or  encumbered  with 
ruins.  As  he  assisted  her  over  a  heap  of 
stones,  he  remarked :  "  I  beg  your  pardon 
a  thousand  times,  my  daughter ;  but,  in 
my  time,  there  was  a  fine  set  of  marble 
steps  here :  I  do  not  know  what  they  have 
done  with  them." 

All  the  arts  of  misrepresentation  were 
set  on  foot  by  the  unscrupulous  mistress 
to  undermine  the  growing  favor  of  "  la 
petite  rcmsse  y"  and  she  at  length  succeeded 
by  insinuating  that  Marie  Antoinette  had 
complained  to  her  mother  of  the  indecor- 
ous addition  to  the  royal  supper  party  at 
La  Muette,  and  by  persuading  the  King 
that  his  attentions  were  thrown  away  on 
an  ungrateful  or  insensible  object.  His 
manner  gradually  grew  colder  and  colder, 
and  at  length  the  triumph  of  vice  over 
virtue  was  announced  by  his  exclaiming, 
in  a  tone  of  mingled  bitterness  and  regret: 
"  Je  sais  bien  que  Madame  la  Dauphine 
ne  Tn*aime  pa^J*^ 

Her  aunts-in-law,  four  in  number,  shared 
amongst  them  most  of  the  qualities  which 
are  popularly,  if  unjustly,  attributed  to 
old  maids.  Although  they  did  their  best 
to  appear  amiable  to  their  new  relative  at 
first,  they  were  obviously  repelled  instead 
of  attracted  by  youth,  beauty,  and  high 
spirits.  She  mad  e  light  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  table,  and  they  were  famous  for  their 
cook.  It  was  Madame  Victoire  who,  to 
quiet  a  conscientous  scruple,  requested  a 
bishop  to  decide  whether  a  particular  de- 
scription of  water-fowl  could  be  properly 
eaten  during  Lent.  He  gravely  informed 
her  that  in  all  such  cases,  the  bird  should 
be  carved  upon  a  cold  dish,  and  that  un- 
less the  gravy  congealed  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  might  be  eaten  at  all  seasons 
without  sin.  It  was  Madame  Louise 
again,  who,  growing  delirious  on  her 
death-bed,  cried  out:  "u4w  ParadiSyVite^ 
vite^  au  grand  galop,^^  The  ruling  spirit 
of  the  four  was  unluckily  Madame  Ade- 
laide, who  had  a  double  motive  for  dis- 
liking her  niece,  both  as  a  rival  for  the 
King's  confidental  intimacy  for  which  she 
had  fought  a  hard  fight  with  the  mistress, 
and  as  the  outwardand  visible  sign  of  the 
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abandonment  of  the  old  national  anti-Aus- 
trian policy,  of  which  she  was  the  warm 
partisan.  When  M.  Campan  went  to  re- 
ceive her  commands  before  starting  to 
meet  the  Dauphiness  on  the  frontier, 
Madame  Adelaide  told  him  haughtily  that 
she  had  no  commands  to  ^ive  about  send- 
ing to  look  after  an  Austrian  Princess. 

The  Dauphin's  brothers  were  too  young 
as  yet  to  play  an  impoitant  part,  but  they 
soon  began  to  exercise  a  marked  and  evil 
influence  on  her  destiny ;  the  one  design* 
edly  and  from  ill  nature,  the  other  uncon- 
sciously  and  from  the  unguarded  display 
of  his  admiration.  The  Comte  de  l^ro- 
vence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  though 
of  a  cold  disposition  and  studious  habits, 
had  a  turn  for  gallantry,  and  affected  for 
a  period  to  be  tlie  adorer  and  the  poet  of 
his  sister-in-law.  But  on  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  of  Savoy,  originally  des- 
tined for  the  Dauphin,  and  for  that  reason 
detesting  the  innocent  cause  of  her  disai> 

E ointment,  he  adopted  the  prejudices  of 
is  wife,  and  some  of  the  most  mischie- 
vous interpretations  put  upon  the  lan- 
guage and  conduct  of  the  Dauphiness 
were  traced  to  their  salon.  What  made 
him  the  more  dangerous,  he  had  a  turn 
for  satire,  was  a  saver  of  good  things,  and 
wrote  tolerable  verses,  especially  in  the 
epigrammatic  style.  That  Mesdames  du 
Terrage  and  de  Balbi  were  nominally  his 
mistresses,  proves  nothing  more  than  his 
compliance  with  fashion  or  his  vanity. 
When  a  candid  friend  tried  to  excite  the 
Comtesse's  jealousy,  by  alluding  to  them, 
she  replied :  "  O,  mon  Dieu,  don't  let  us 
reproach  him  with  these  ladies.  They 
are  the  only  supei-iiuities  he  allows  him- 
self." 

The  younger  brother,  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  was  the  pre- 
cise opposite  of  his  senior.  lie  was  frank, 
gay,  careless,  full  of  life  and  vivacity,  fond 
of  pleasure,  and  chivalrously  devoted  to 
women.  His  gallantry,  indeed,  was  of 
the  most  discursive  sort,  and  was  so  far 
from  being  interrupted  by  his  marriage 
with  a  daughter  of  Savoy  (sister  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Provence,)  that  his  frequent 
visits  to  an  actress,  Mademoiselle  Duth6, 
gave  rise  to  the  punning  remark  that 
^'  ay  ant  eu  une  indigestion  de  gdteau  de 
Savoye  a  Versailles^  U  etait  alle  prendre 
du  the  a  Paris,^^  He  found  ample  time, 
however,  to  be  at  all  Marie  Antoinette's 
parties  of  amusement,  and  his  open  adora- 
tion was  subsequently  converted  into  a 


weapon  of  defamation  by  her  calamiiift- 
tors. 

The  greatest  of  her  disadvantages  wm 
the  uncongenial  character  of  her  hnsbtnd. 
His  piety,  his  ][)assive  conn^e,  his  domes- 
tic virtues,  and  his  heartfelt  wish  to  pro- 
mote the  true  happiness  of  his  people,  are 
now  matter  of  histoiy ;  but  it  required 
time  and  misfortune  to  elicit  them,  and 
he  confessedly  had  none  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  French  Prince  popular  or 
fix  the  affection  of  a  biide  of  fitteen.  At 
the  same  time,  we  think  MM.  de  Goo- 
court  are  hardly  just  when  they  dte  lum 
as  '^  one  of  those  poor  hearts,  those  riag- 
gish  temperaments,  sometimes  occurrinff 
towards  tiie  end  of  royal  races,  in  whieS 
nature  seems  to  make  a  parade  of  Itsa- 
tude.''  Still  less  can  we  answer  in  the 
affirmative  when  they  ask  whether  "  this 
coldness,  this  silence  of  the  passions^  of 
youth,  of  sex,  this  contracted  imaginatibn, 
these  tremblings  and  sinkings  of  a  Bour- 
bon of  eighteen,  this  husband,  this  man,- 
were  not  in  reality  the  work,  the  crime^  of 
a  ,'govemor  chosen  by  the  blind  piety  of 
the  father  of  Louis  XVl.?"  It  is  perfeed^ 
true  that  this  governor,  the  Duo  de  Ym* 
guyon,  acted  on  a  totally  different  prinei- 
ple  from  most  governors  and  tutors  st 
that  period,  and  made  no  effoi*t  to  control 
his  pupil's  humor  when  shrinking  timidly 
from  i'emale  society.  It  may  be  also  tms 
that,  subsequently  to  the  marriage,  he  en- 
deavored to  kee])  the  young  couple  ^piMrt 
as  much  as  posisible  by  intcrfriing  with 
the  arrangement  of  their  apartments  It 
Fontainebleau,  and  that  the  DauiduiMSS 
was  at  last  provoked  by  his  intrunveMtf 
into  saying :  ^^Monsieur  le  Due,  Monslev 
le  Dauphin  is  old  enough  to  diBpenss 
with  a  governor,  and  I  have  no  neeaof  a 
spy.  I  request  that  you  will  not  BppMtf 
before  me  again." 

The  melancholy  end  of  Louis  XYLhss 
thrown  over  his  memory  something  of  dis 
radiance  of  martyrdom ;  but  it  is  not  dM 
less  true  that  his  manners  were  ooarseiUi 
voice  harsh,  his  speech  rude,  and  Us 
whole  demeanor  alike  deficient  in  el^ 
gance  and  in  consideration  for  qtherl. 
These  unamiable  qualities  were  keed|f 
felt  by  the  younger  branches  of  the  rma 
family,  and  they  probably  contribntedf to 
that  alienation  of  some  of  the  PrincMflwi 
the  King  which  produced  most  fiitd 
sequences  in  the  Kevolution.  Ncnt 
they  unfelt  by  her  who  was  doomed'  jit 
last  to  follow  him  to  the  sooffold.^' 
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The  Dauphin  had  other  defects  which 
must  have  helped  to  destroy  the  illusions 
of  a  biide.  His  appetite  rivaled  that  of 
his  ancestor,  le  Grand  Monarque,  and  he 
indulged  it  without  regard  to  appear- 
ances, whilst  she  was  singularly  sparing 
in  her  diet ;  her  principal  meal  seldom  ex- 
tending beyond  the  wing  of  a  chicken  and 
a  glass  of  water.*  He  was  economical 
and  fond  of  accounts,  which  he  kept  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactitude.  His  fa- 
vorite occupation  was  practical  mechanics; 
he  would  shut  himself  up  morning  after 
morning  with  a  locksmith,  who  treated 
him  like  an  ordinary  apprentice.  When 
he  rejoined  her  with  his  hands  and  clothes 
smeared  with  oil  and  steel  filings,  she  was 
wont  to  hail  him  with  "  Oh,  here  comes 
my  god  Vulcan"  —  a  classical  allusion 
which  seldom  failed  to  raise  a  malicious 
smile  amongst  such  of  the  courtiers  as 
had  a  smattering  of  heathen  mythology 
or  had  studied  Ovid^s  Art  of  Love,  His 
only  manly  and  gentlemanlike  amusement 
was  the  chase ;  but  this,  as  followed  by 
the  later  generations  of  French  Kings, 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  an  Eng- 
lish stag  or  fox  hunt ;  the  "  field"  being 
composed  of  courtiers  of  both  sexes,  who 
looked  on  from  gilded  coaches  or  cantered 
along  smooth  glades  on  trained  palfreys. 

This  dissimilarity  of  tastes  and  charac- 
ter did  not  prevent  the  young  couple 
from  presenting  an  attractive  picture  of 
conjugal  affection  before  the  public,  and 
wherever  they  appeared  they  were  hailed 
with  enthusiasm.  Their  first  formal  visit 
to  Paris  was  delayed  for  three  years.  It 
took  place  in  June,  1773,  and  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  old  Marshal  de 
Brissac,  requesting  the  Dauphin  not  to  be 
jealous,  led  her  to  the  front  of  the  gallery 
overlooking  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileiies, 
and  pointing  to  the  sea  of  upturned  faces 
beneath,  told  her :  "  Madame,  you  have 
there,  before  your  eyes,  two  hundred 
thousand  lovers." 

Towards  the  beginning  of  May,  1774, 
Louis  XV.  fell  ill  of  the  small-pox,  of  which 
he  died  on  the  tenth.  His  remains  were 
in  such  a  state  of  putrefaction  that  it  was 
considered  certain  death  to  meddle  with 
them.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of 
his  body,   the  Due  de  Villequier,  first 

•When  tho  royal  couple  were  lodged  at  the 
Feaillaata,  just  afler  the  dreadful  twentieth  of  June, 
the  King  indulged  his  appetite  in  so  undignified  a 
manner  that  the  rojaliBt  deputies  thought  right  to 
notice  it  to  the  Queen. 


gentleman  of  the  chamber,  desired  M. 
Andouille,  first  surgeon  to  his  defunct 
Majesty,  to  open  and  embalm  it.  "  I  am 
ready,"  replied  Andouille,  **  but  you  will 
hold  the  head  during  the  operation  :  it  is 
a  part  of  your  duty."  The  Due  walked 
away  without  another  word,  and  the  body 
was  neither  opened  nor  embalmed.  It 
was  hastily  buried  by  some  poor  work- 
people, and  spirits  of  wine  were  poured 
mto  the  coffin  to  check  infection.  The 
late  king's  aunts  were  sedulous  in  their 
attendance  on  his  sick-bed,  and  exhibited 
the  most  heroic  courage  in  confronting  a 
danger  from  which  the  courtiere  of  every 
class  fled.  More  than  fifty  persons  caught 
the  malady  from  merely  passing  through 
the  great  gallery.  The  Dauphin  and 
Dauphiness  waited  in  her  apartment ;  it 
being  settled  that  they  were  to  leave  for 
Choisy  so  soon  as  all  was  over.  That  no 
time  might  be  lost  in  giving  orders,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  attendants  who  had 
charge  of  the  carriages  and  those  who 
were  in  waiting  near  the  sick  chamber, 
that  a  lighted  candle  placed  at  a  window 
should  be  extinguished  when  the  dying 
monarch  was  no  more.  The  light  disap- 
peared, and  within  a  few  minutes  all  was 
ready  for  a  start.  The  first  intimation  of 
what  had  taken  place  was  conveyed  to 
the  new  King  and  Queen  by  the  crowd  of 
courtiers  hurrying  to  salute  the  rising  sun. 
Their  rush  into  the  ante-chamber  is  de- 
scribed by  Madame  Campan  as  producing 
a  terrible  noise,  resembling  thunder.  On 
hearing  it,  the  objects  of  this  tumultuous 
homage  knew  that  their  reign  had  com- 
menced, and  by  a  spontaneous  movement 
both  fell  upon  their  knees,  exclaiming: 
"Good  Lord,  guide  us,  protect  us;  we 
reign  too  soon." 

The  cry  of  Le  roi  est  mart :  Vive  le  roiy 
is  admirably  suited  to  an  impressible  and 
light-hearted  people,  whose  natural  ten- 
dency is  rather  to  live  in  the  future  than 
in  the  past.  Far  more  gayety  than  grief 
was  certainly  elicited  amongst  them  by 
this  devolution  of  the  crown  and  even  in 
the  royal  carriage  which  was  conveying 
the  six  chief  mourners  (the  King  and 
Queen,  Monsieur  and  Madame,  and  Le 
Comte  and  Comptesse  d'Artois)  on  their 
road  to  Choisy,  the  prevalent  sentiment 
would  have  justified  J3yron's  well-known 
lines  on  gondolas : 

"  And  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  fancrars 
done.*' 
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They  kept  up  a  decent  show  of  sorrow 
during  the  first  half  of  the  journey,  when 
a  word  ludicrously  mispronounced  by  the 
Comtesse  d'Artois  raised  a  general  laugh, 
and  they  then  by  common  consent  wiped 
their  eyes  and  left  off  weeping. 

The  Queen  used  all  her  influence  to 
procure  the  recall  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul, 
to  whom  she  conceived  herself  indebted 
for  her  throne.  But  on  this  point  Louis 
XVI.  was  inexorable.  The  secret  me- 
moirs left  by  his  father  under  the  care  of 
his  governor,  contained  a  solemn  proscrip- 
tion of  this  minister,  who  was  also  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  Madame  Adelaide. 
Although  the  Queen  failed  in  this  instance, 
however,  she  was  obviously  winning  her 
way  to  that  place  in  his  affections  which 
she  ultimately  obtained  and  kept.  They 
were  seen  so  often  walking  arm  in  arm  in 
the  gardens  of  Choisy  as  to  set  the  fash- 
ion ;  and  "  we  had  the  gratification,"  ob- 
serves an  eye-witness,  "  of  seeing  several 
couples  who  had  been  separated,  and  not 
mthout  reason,  for  many  years,  walking 
arm  in  arm  on  the  terrace  for  hours  to- 
gether, and  enduring,  from  courtly  com** 
plaisance,  the  intolerable  tediousness  of  a 
prolonged  teterd-tite.^^  The  hearts,  or 
heads,  of  the  mass  of  the  people  were  so 
full  of  the  charms  and  virtues  of  their 
Queen  on  her  accession,  that  a  jeweler 
made  a  large  fortune  by  selling  mourning 
snuff-boxes  in  her  honor.  They  were 
composed  of  chagrin,  with  the  motto  "Z« 
Consolation  dans  le  Chagriii?'*  The  con- 
ceit was  hardly  so  poetical  as  that  of  the 
artist  who  on  her  arrival  in  France  paint- 
ed her  in  the  heart  or  center  of  an  opening 
rose. 

Altogether,  the  outward  aspect  of  things 
was  smiling  and  the  general  prospect  fair. 
But  the  anti-Austrian  faction  was  implaca- 
ble ;  family  jealousies  were  as  rife  as  ever, 
and  a  host  of  wounded  vanities  were  accu- 
mulating, comparing,  and  exaggerating 
their  wrongs,  real  or  fancied,  with  a  view 
to  retaliation  or  revenge.  A  trifling  inci- 
dent was  sufficient  to  show  the  amount  of 
malignity  of  which  she  was  about  to  be- 
come the  mark  and  the  victim.  She  held 
a  drawing-room  at  La  Muette  to  receive 
all  the  ladies  of  the  court,  young  and 
old ;  many  of  whom,  from  the  stiffness  of 
their  demeanor  and  the  antiquated  fashion 
of  their  habiliments,  looked  ridiculous 
enough.  But  she  kept  her  countenance 
irreproachablv  till  one  of  her  ladies  in  j 
waiting,  the  Marquise  de  Clermont  Ton- ! 


nerre,  feeling  or  feigning  exhaustion,  est 
down  on  the  floor  behind  her,  and,  under 
shelter  of  the  hoops  of  her  neigfaboni 
began  to  make  faces  and  play  off  otbcr 
childish  tricks.  These  attracted 'the  no- 
tice of  the  Queen,  who  was  once  or  twieft 
obliged  to  conceal  a  tendency  to  langfater 
behind  her  fan,  as  some  elderly  dowageri 
were  curtseying  to  her.  The  next  day  9 
report  was  spread  that  she  had  pnnKMdj 
cast  ridicule  on  all  the  elderly  and  moit 
respectable  ladies  present^  and  that  no 
one  of  them  would  appear  in  the  oonrt 
circle  a  second  time.  A  song  was  oiren- 
lated  with  this  refrain : 

^*  Petite  reine  de  vingt  ans, 
Vous  que  traitcz  si  mal  les  gena, 
Vous  rcpasserez  la  barri^re, 
Laire,  laire,  laire  lanlaire,  laire  lanl^" 

^^Moro  than  fifteen  years  after  this 
event,''  adds  Madame  Campan,  ^*  I  heari 
old  ladies,  in  the  depths  of  AuTeiffoe^ 
relate  all  the  details  of  this  day,  when, 
according  to  them,  the  Queen  had  indec- 
orously laughed  in  the  faces  of  the  sexa- 
genarian duchesses  and  princesses  who 
had  deemed  it  their  duty  to  attend.** 

Very  little  form  was  observed  hy  the 
imperial  family  at  Vienna,  except  on 
state  occasions:  the  House  of  Lorranw 
prided  itself  on  its  simplicity ;  and  Marie 
Antoinette  was  probably  more  inflneneed 
by  the  traditions  of  her  race,  the  examnie 
of  her  mother,  the  recollections  of  Mr 
girlhood,  and  her  own  gayotr  of  diqMMi- 
tion,  than  by  the  shallow  philosophy  rf 
the  Abbe  Vermond.  Certain  it  is^  hof^ 
ever,  that  her  disregard  of  etiqnette  wai 
a  fatal  error,  and  laid  the  fonndatioB  ef 
much  future  misery.  There  is  a  wA 
known  story  of  her  slipping  off  a  donkey 
in  a  fit  of  laughter,  and  instead  of  xisuit 
immediately,  requesting  some  one  to  ow 
Madame  de  Noailles,  and  ascertain  thi 
prescribed  mode  of  behavior  for  a  Qnetfl 
of  France  who  could  not  keep  her  feeii 
upon  a  donkey.  She  had  jgiven  Madaaa 
de  Noailles  the  nickname  of  Madame  VSA^ 
quette,  and  divided  the  ladies  of  the  ooort 
into  three  classes,  calling  the  no  loHtf 
young,  les  siecles  ;  the  pmdes  who  mt^ 
cd  devotion,  les  collets  moniis/  and  the 
retailers  of  scandals,  les  paguetM.  Thqr 
avenged  themselves  by  puttmg  disadfift- 
tageous  interpretations  on  all  heriroril 
and  actions.  Madame  de  Marsan,  At 
governess  of  the  King^s  sifters  aadtha 
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dear  friend  of  Madame  de  Nooilles,  was 
a  conspicaoas  member  of  the  band. 

"  In  her  eyes,"  says  MM.  de  Goncourt,  "  that 
light  and  buoyant  step  was  the  step  of  a  court- 
esan ;  that  fashion  of  transparent  lawn  was  a 
theatrical  costume  intended  to  stimulate  desire. 
If  the  royal  beauty  raised  her  eyes,  her  enemies 
saw  in  them  the  practiced  look  of  a  coquette ; 
if  she  wore  her  hair  a  little  loose  and  waving, 
'  the  hair  of  a  Bacchante,'  was  the  cry ;  if  she 
spoke  with  her  natural  vivacity,  it  was  the  rage 
Ibr  talking  without  saying  any  thing  or  having 
any  thing  to  say ;  if  in  conversation  she  assumed 
a  look  of  sympathy  and  intelligence,  it  was  an 
insupportable  air  of  understanding  every  thing ; 
if  she  laughed  with  her  girlish  gayety,  it  was 
affected  gayety,  bursts  of  forced  laughter.  This 
old  woman,  in  short,  suspected  and  perverted 
every  thing,  as  if  youth  and  grace  were  incom- 
patible wim  purity." 

When  we  investigate  the  usages  of  the 
French  court  at  this  period,  we  cease  to 
wonder  at  the  repugnance  which  they  in- 
spired in  any  one  who  had  not  been  bred 
up  to  consider  them  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  things,  the  foundation  of  social 
order,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  orna- 
ment of  the  throne.  A  Queen  of  France 
was  not  allowed  a  moment  of  privacy, 
walking  or  sitting,  in-doors  or  out  of  doors, 
eating  or  drinking,  sleeping  or  waking, 
dressing  or  undressmg.  Some  court  fimo- 
tionary  or  another,  male  or  female,  might 
claim  to  be  near  her  or  about  her  from 
morning  to  night  and  from  night  to  morn- 
ing; and  as  many  of  these  official  attendants 
had  bought  or  inherited  their  places,  she 
had  not  even  the  power  of  excluding 
known  spies  and  ill-wishers  from  her 
privacy. 

Such  being  her  habitual  life,  we  can 
easily  understand  both  why  the  Queen 
shonld  seize  every  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  it,  and  why  her  transgressions  against 
etiquette  should  be  denounced  by  its  vo- 
taries as  tantamount  to  so  many  breaches 
of  the  Decalogue.  Thus,  she  had  a  fancy 
to  see  a  sunrise  ;  and  the  King  consented 
to  her  going  for  this  purpose  to  the  heights 
of  Marly  at  three  in  the  morning,  but  in- 
stead of  sitting  up  to  accompany  her, 
went  to  bed.  The  Queen  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  suite,  including  her  ladies 
in  waiting.  A  few  days  afterwards  a  li- 
.beloufl  copy  of  verses  entitled  Le  Lever 
de  PAtirare^  was  circulated  at  Paris,  and 
a  belief  was  current  that  this  night  expe- 
dition was  planned  expressly  for  the  in- 
dalgenee  of  a  passion  for  the  &mou8,  or 
in&inoiiay  Egalite^  whom,  it  is  olear,  she 


never  liked,  although,  like  two  or  three 
others  rebuffed  for  presumption,  he  subset 
quently  tried  to  injure  the  Queen's  repu- 
tation. 

If  the  precautions  taken  in  this  instance 
to  preclude  calumny  were  unavailing,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  she  should  be 
condemned  when  direct  evidence  of  her 
entire  innocence  was  wanting  and  she  re- 
quired to  be  judged  charitably.  She  was 
fond  of  going  to  the  masked  balls  of  the 
opera  attended  by  a  single  lady.  One 
evening  when  slie  had  come  from  Ver- 
sailles for  this  purpose,  in  the  company  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  their  carriage 
broke  down  just  within  the  gates  of  Paris. 
They  were  obliged  to  alight  and  remain 
in  a  shop  whilst  a  footman  went  for  a 
fiacre.  They  were  masked,  and  the  ad- 
venture might  have  been  kept  secret,  but 
it  was  so  odd  a  one  for  a  Queen  of  France, 
and  she  was  so  unconscious  of  wrong,  that 
she  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  the  first 
acquaintance  she  met  at  the  ball,  "  C^est 
moi  en  fiacre  ;  n^est-cepas  bienplaisant  .^' 

The  story  got  wind,  and  was  repeated 
in  the  most  exaggerated  and  compromis- 
ing form.  It  was  said  that  she  had  given 
a  meeting  at  a  private  house  to  a  noble- 
man, and  the  Due  de  Coigny  was  openly 
named  as  the  happy  man.  According  to 
one  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the 
period,  she  went  to  the  theatre  in  a  gray 
domino,  having  ordered  several  of  her 
ladies  to  go  similarly  attired,  and  was 
alone  with  the  Due  for  some  minutes  in  a 
box  on  the  second  tier.  "  She  was  seen," 
it  is  added,  "  coming  out  in  so  agitated  a 
state  as  to  be  near  fainting  on  the  stair- 
case." A  lady  made  a  memorandum  of 
the  hour  in  her  pocket-book :  it  was  hand- 
ed round,  and  almost  all  the  ladies  of  the 
court  had  it  copied  into  their's,  "  uisanbed 
in  letters  of  gold.'*''  And  the  most  offen- 
sive inferences  were  drawn  from  these 
gossiping  stories  of  a  profligate  and  malig- 
nant court.  If  the  "  School  for  ScandaT' 
is  a  true  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
most  unamiable  moods,  minuteness  of  de- 
tail is  no  guarantee  for  accuracy;  and 
such  charges  are  refuted  by  their  particu- 
larity and  their  grossness.  The  inscrip- 
tion in  letters  of  gold  is  an  impudent  fic- 
tion on  the  face  of  it,  and  the  assumed 
notoriety  of  the  Queen's  habitual  profliga- 
cy is  irreconcilable  with  the  recorded  tes- 
timony of  a  host  of  impartial  and  unim- 
peachable witnesses,  at  the  head  of  which 
stand  the  Prince  de  ligne,  the  Count  de 
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la  Marck,  and  the  Marquis  dc  la  Fnyctte. 
"  Tlie  pretended  gallantry  of  the  Queen," 
says  the  Priucc  de  Ligtic  in  his  Melanges, 
"w!ia  never  anything  more  than  a  pro- 
found feeling  of  friendship  for  one  or  two 
persons,  and  a  coquettii^li  wish,  tis  woman, 
ns  Queen,  to  please  everybody."  Tlie 
Count  do  la  Marck  contempt noasir  dis- 
poses of  the  popular  atoricH  against  her  as 
^^mensont/ea  et  michancetts." 

Lady  Morgan  has  preserved  Lafayette's 
impressions : 

"'Is  it  true,  genera),'  I  asked,  'that  you 
once  went  to  a  hal  niasgui  at  tlie  opera  \vith  the 
Quocu  of  Franco,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  King 
knowing  nothing  «f  tlio  matUr  till  after  her  re- 
turn ?'  '  I  am  arraid  so,'  Raid  he ;  '  she  was  so 
indiscreet,  and,  I  can  conscientiously  add,  bo  in- 
nocent However,  the  Comle  d'Artois  was  of 
the  pcirty,  and  wc  ivere  all  youn^,  enterprising, 
and  pleasure' loving.  But  what  is  most  absurd 
in  the  adventure,  was  when  I  pointed  out  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  to  her,  whose  figure  and  favor- 
ite domino  I  knew,  the  Queen  expressed  the 
most  anxious  desire  to  hear  her  speak,  and  bode 
mo  intriguer  her.  lSIic  answered  mo  flippantly, 
and  I  am  sure  if  I  had  olTered  her  my  other  arm, 
tlie  Queen  would  not  have  ohjccted  to  it.  Such 
was  the  ei^rit  d'npenCure  at  that  time  in  the  court 
nf  Versailles  and  in  the  head  of  the  haughty 
daughter  of  Aastrin.'  I  said,  '  Oh,  general, 
you  were  their  Grandison  Cromwell.  '  I'ai 
eiieore,'  replied  he,  smiling,  '  that  mvhriqtiet 
was  given  mo  long  after  by  Mirabeau.'  '  I  be- 
lieve,' said  I,  '  the  Queen  was  quite  taken  with 
the  American  cause.'  'She  thought  bo,  but 
understood  nothing  about  it,'  replied  he.  '  The 
world  said  at  least,'  I  added  with  soiuu  hesita- 
tion, 'that  she  favored  its  young  comp.inioii 
U  hero*  den  dettx  mondet.'  '  Caneitn  Je  »a!o/i,' 
he  replied,  and  the  subject  was  dropped." 

Though  evidence  to  character  may  out- 
weigh common  rumor,  it  can  not  super- 
sede specific  proot^  and  three  specific 
accusations  have  hcen  brought  against 
Marie  Antoinette  njwn  authority  that  must 
not  he  lightly  set  aside.  Tlic  accnscrs  are 
the  Due  de  Lnuzun  ,the  Baron  de  Besen- 
val,  and  Talleyrand  ;  the  first  and  second 
mii4le<l  by  vanity,  whilst  the  third,  who 
could  not  help  taking  the  uncharitable 
side  in  any  question  of  the  sort,  has  been 
demon  St  nibly  misquoted  or  mistaken. 

The  Dno  de  Lauziin  one  day  api>eared 
at  the  Princess  de  Guemcnue's  with  a 
magnificent  heron  ]>lunie  in  his  hnt.  On 
the  Queen's  ndminiig  it,  he  took  it  out 
and  requested  her  acceptance  of  it.  She 
wore  it  once,  and  culled  his  attention  to 
the  circumstance,  on  the  strength  of  which 
he  endeavors,  in  Ids  Secret  Memoirs,  to 
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establish  that  she  meant  to  encourage  him 
to  make  love  to  her.  In  his  veruon,  ihe 
asks  for  the  plume  and  tolls  litm,  "vith 
an  infinity  of  graces,"  that  she  was  neftr 
attired  so  much  to  her  satisfaction  before 

"It  would  assuredly,"  he  continues,  "Imn 
been  better  for  her  not  to  have  spoken  of  it,  fcr 
the  Due  do  Coigny  remarked  both  the  feather 
and  the  phrasa  lie  inquired  where  it  caaM 
fWim.  The  Queen  said,  with  embarrasamcnt 
enough,  that  I  had  brought  it  from  mj  tnvdi 
fur  Madame  de  Gucmence,  and  that  am  had 
given  it  her.  The  Due  do  Coigny  Bpoke  irf  it  ia 
the  evening  to  Madame  deGuemen^e  with  mncb 
ill  temper,  told  her  that  nothing  waa  mora  ri- 
diculous and  more  unbecoming  than  my  hmd- 
ncr  with  the  Queen ;  that  it  was  unheaiQ  of  la 
ptay  the  adorer  thus  publicly,  and  iocredibla 
that  she  should  appear  to  approve  it  He  m 
received  badly  enoush,  and  considered  how  I 
was  to  be  kept  at  a  distance." 

Madame  Campan  relates  that  soon  Kfter 
the  ]ircsent  of  tlie  feather,  ho  solicited  m 
audience  of  the  Queen,  which  was  granted, 
as  it  would  have  been  granted  to  any  other 
courtier  of  the  same  rank — 

"  I  was  in  the  adjoining  room.  A  few  mfr- 
ments  after  his  arrival  the  Queen  opened  tbt 
door,  and  exclaimed  in  a  raiKcd  and  angtr  voicii 
'  Sorlcz,  Mnni'uuT  !'  M.  dc  Lauzun  nudea  lew 
bow  and  disappeared.  The  Queen  was  greafly 
agitated.  She  said  to  me,  '  Never  will  I  reCRTB 
that  man  again.' 
I  "  On  the  death  of  the  Marechal  de  Blitw,  llw 
!  Due  de  Lauzun  inherited  bis  name,  and  applied 
'  for  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  oS  jtoaidi 
The  Queen  caused  it  to  bo  given  to  the  Due  d* 
Cliatelct.  The  Due  de  Biron  (Uusun)  Jdad 
the  party  of  the  Due  d'  Orleans,  and  becua 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Uaria  Antab- 
ettc." 

Tlie  Due's  Memoirs  were  not  pnUiriwd 
till  after  Madame  Campan's,  and  the  pit- 
sage  on  which  she  comments  is  supprened. 
It  is  printed^  ns  copied  from  hia  origind 
inannscnpt,  itt  the  ap]>endix  to  her  Snt 
volume. 

The  Baron  dc  Besenva!  was  gniltj'  of  ■ 
»niilar  impertinence,  was  dmilarly  relniS- 
ed,  and  lias  revonged  himself  in  much  tfce 
same  manner.  His  presumption  wu  tha 
more  remarkable,  since  he  was  put  flftf, 
when  finding  himself  alone  with  the  QneflB, 
he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  niadt  a 
formal  declaration  of  love.  Aa  she  told 
Madame  Campan,  she  ordered  lum  to  Aft, 
and  promised  that  the  King  shontd  kHV 
nothing  of  an  offence  that  would  di^giH* 
him  Ibrovcr :  ho  turned  pale  and  notton' 
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on  excuse;  she  left  her  cabinet  without 
adding  a  word,  and  hardly  ever  spoke  to 
him  again.  His  Memoirs,  which  sufficient- 
ly prove  the  laxity  of  his  morals  and  his 
outrageous  personal  vanity,  are  silent  as 
to  this  scene  ;  but  he  blends  a  malignant 
insinuation  with  his  account  of  the  mter- 
view  in  which  she  communicated  with  him 
by  the  King's  wish,  respecting  the  duel 
between  the  Comte  d'  Artois  and  the 
Prince  de  Bourbon. 

**  IJwent  first  to  the  King's  levee.  I  was  hard- 
ly in  his  cabinet  when  I  perceived  Campan,  sec- 
T«tary  of  the  Queen's  cabinet,  who  made  me  a 
sign.  I  went  to  him.  He  said,  not  appearing 
to  speak  to  me,  '  Follow  me,  but  at  a  distance, 
so  as  not  to  be  observed.'  He  led  me  through 
several  doors  and  staircases  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  me ;  and  when  we  ran  no  risk  of 
being  heard  or  seen,  he  said,  *  You  must  allow 
that  this  promises  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  for  the  husband  is  in  the  secret.'  *  My 
dear  Campan,'  I  replied,  *it  is  not  when  one 
has  gray  hairs  and  wrinkles  that  one  expects  to 
be  fetched  to  a  handsome  Queen  of  twenty,  by 
such  out-of-the-way  passages,  for  anything  but 
business.*  *  She  expects  you,'  he  added,  'im- 
patiently. I  have  sent  twice  to  your  house 
already,  and  I  have  looked  for  you  wherever 
you  were  most  likely  to  be  found.'  He  had 
hardly  ceased  speaking  when  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  highest  story,  in  a  very  dirty  corridor, 
opposite  a  mean-looking  little  door.  He  tried 
the  lock,  but  having  pushed  several  times  in 
vain,  he  exclaimed,  '  Ah !  the  door  is  bolted 
inside,  and  I  must  go  round.'  He  returned  very 
shortly,  and  told  me  that  the  Queen  was  very 
sorry  she  could  not  see  me  immediately,  because 
the  hour  of  mass  was  at  hand,  but  that  she 
begged  me  to  return  to  the  same  place  at  three. 
I  came  back  accordingly,  and  Campan  intro- 
duced mo  by  a  side-passage  into  a  room  where 
there  was  a  billiard  table,  which  I  recognized 
from  having  often  plaved  on  it  with  the  Queen  ; 
then  into  another  which  I  did  not  know,  simply 
but  comfortably  furnished.  I  was  astonished, 
not  that  the  Queen  had  desired  such  facilities, 
but  that  she  had  ventured  to  provide  herself 
with  them." 

That  he,  a  known  gossip  and  man  of  in- 
trigue, was  admitted  to  this  mysterious 
apartment,  and  with  the  King's  know- 
ledge, might  have  helped  to  avert  suspi- 
cion, but  Madame  Campun  states  that  it 
was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the  lady 
in  waiting  during  any  temporary  indispo- 
rition  of  the  Queen. 

In  a  note  to  the  late  Lord  Holland's 
Foteig^i  Reminisceiices^  published  in  1850, 
we  find  this  passage : 

'*  Madame  Campan's  delicacy  and  discreation 
are  not  only  pardonable,  but  praiseworthy ;  but 


they  are  disingenuous,  and  her  '  Memoirs'  con- 
ceal truths  well  known  to  her,  though  such  as 
would  have  been  unbecoming  a  lady  to  reveaL 
She  was  in  fact,  the  confidante  of  Marie  Antoi- 
nette's amours.  These  amours  were  not  nu- 
merous, scandalous,  or  degrading,  but  they 
were  amour*,  Madame  Campan,  who  lived  be- 
yond the  Restoration,  was  not  so  mysterious  in 
conversation  on  these  subjects  as  she  was  in  her 
writings.  She  acknowledged  to  persons  who 
have  acknowledged  it  to  me,  that  sho  was  privy 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  Queen  and  the 
Due  de  Coigny.  That  French  nobleman,  from 
timidity  of  character  and  coldness  of  constitu- 
tion, was  not  sorry  to  withdraw  himself  early 
from  so  dangerous  an  intrigue.  Madame  Cam- 
pan  confessed  a  curious  fkct,  namely,  that  Fersen 
was  in  the  Queen's  boudoir  or  bed-chamber  iHd- 
d'teU  with  her  Majesty,  on  the  famous  night  of 
the  sisth  of  October.  He  escaped  observation 
with  considerable  difficulty,  in  a  disguise  which 
she  (Madame  Campan  herself)  had  procured  for 
him.  This,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  though  generally 
somewhat  averse  to  retailing  anecdotes  dispar- 
aging of  the  royal  family  of  France,  has  twice 
recounted  to  me,  and  assured  me  that  he  had  it 
from  Madame  Campan  herself." 

Madame  Campan  lived  till  1822,  and 
although,  like  her  royal  mistress,  the  sub- 
ject of  much  calumny,  was  highly  respect- 
ed by  her  friends.  One  who  knew  her 
well,  and  often  heard  her  speak  on  the 
topic  in  question,  has  assured  us  that  the 
uniform  tenor  of  her  conversation  was 
confirmatory  of  her  book,  in  which  she 
treats  the  alleged  intrigue  of  the  Queen 
with  the  Due  de  Coigny  as  a  calumny, 
belied  by  the  Due's  character  and  peculiar 
position  in  court.  As  to  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  October,  she  says  in  her  Memoira ; 

*^  At  this  epoch  I  was  not  in  attendance  on 
the  Queen.  M.  Campan  remained  with  her  till 
two  in  the  morning.  As  he  was  going  away, 
she  deigned  with  infinite  goodness  to  reassure 
me  as  to  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  and  to  re- 
peat to  me  the  very  words  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
who  had  just  invited  the  royal  family  to  retire 
to  rest,  rendering  himself  responsible  for  his 
army 

^'  It  was  particularly  against  the  Queen  that 
the  insurrection  was  directed.  I  shudder  still 
when  I  recall  how  the  fish  women,  who  wore 
white  aprons,  cried  out  that  these  wore  intend- 
ed to  receive  the  bowels  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  Queen  went  to  bed  at  t^o  in  the  morning, 
and  fell  asleep,  worn  out  by  so  trying  a  day. 
She  had  ordered  her  two  ladies  to  go  to  bed, 
thinking  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  at  least 
for  this  night;  but  tho  unfortunate  princess 
owed  her  life  to  the  feeling  of  attachment  which 
prevented  them  from  obeying.  My  sister,  who 
was  one  of  them,  told  me  tho  next  day  what  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 
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'*  On  IcftTing  the  Quccn*s  chamber,  these 
ladies  summoned  their  waiting  maids,  and  all 
four  kept  together  at  the  door  of  the  Queen^s 
bedchamber.  Towards  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  they  heard  horrible  cries  and  some 
musket  shots.  One  of  them  entered  the  Queen's 
room  to  wake  her,  and  get  her  out  of  bed.  My 
sister  flew  to  the  place  where  the  tumult  seemed 
to  be.  She  opened  the  door  of  the  ante-cham- 
ber adjoining  the  guard-room,  and  saw  a  garde- 
dvrcorp*  holding  his  musket  across  the  door, 
attacked  by  numbers,  and  his  face  already 
coYercd  with  blood.  He  turned  and  called  to 
her, '  Madame,  save  the  Queen,  they  are  coming 
to  assassinate  her!'  She  suddenly  shut  the 
door  upon  this  unhappy  victim  of  his  duty, 
bolted  it,  took  the  same  precaution  on  leaving 
the  next  room,  and  on  reaching  the  Queen's 
room  she  cried  out,  *Rise,  Madame!  do  not 
stay  to  dress,  save  yourself  in  the  Ring's  room !' 
The  Queen,  starting  up  in  alarm,  springs  from 
her  bed,  th<^y  help  her  to  put  on  a  petticoat 
without  fastening  it,  and  her  two  ladies  con- 
duct her  towards  the  ail-de-hosu/.^^ 

It  is  utterly  incredible  that,  on  a  night 
like  tliis,  with  every  one  on  the  alert,  and 
every  avenue  watched  or  guarded,  the 
Queen  should  have  had  an  assignation 
with  a  lover,  or  that  he  could  have  been 
introduced  or  escaped  unobserved.  Nor 
is  it  likely  that  the  writer  of  the  forego- 
ing narrative,  who  states  expressly  that 
she  was  not  present,  and  was  known  not 
to  have  been,  should  have  told  Talleyrand 
that  she  herself  procured  the  disguise. 
What  she  was  wont  to  say  of  the  Cointe 
de  Fereen  was,  that  the  Queen  was  much 
attached  to  him,  and  sent  him  a  token 
from  her  prison  shortly  before  her  death, 
but  that  the  strictest  bounds  of  propriety  ' 
w^ere  never  transijressed  on  either  side. 
It  was  Fersen,  who,  amongst  other  proofs 
of  devotion  to  the  royal  family,  drove 
them  through  Paris  in  the  disguise  of  a 
coachman  at  the  commencement  of  the 
unfortunate  expedition  to  Varennes. 

Caesar's  wife  should  not  even  be  sus- 
pected, and  "  he  comes  too  near,  who 
comes  to  be  denied."  If  a  woman  in 
private  life,  much  more  a  princess  or  a 
qneen,  is  frequently  found  in  situations 
affording  opportunity  and  facility  for 
crime,  her  fiiir  fame  will  in&llibly  suffer, 
although  she  may  remain  quite  guiltless 
in  reality.  We  arc  far,  therefore,  from 
holding  Marie  Antoinette  blameless.  She 
must  have  been  inexcusably  coquettish 
and  indiscreet.  But  her  very  thought- 
lessness and  imprudence  afford  a  strong 
presumption  of  ncr  personal  purity.  Al- 
though she  must    have  been    perfectly 


aware  of  the  interpretations  pat  upon  her 
conduct,  she  made  no  change  in  it,  «iid 
persevered  in  amusing  herself  in  the  wit 
most  likely  to  provoke  and  give  planui- 
bility  to  iresh  calumnies.  Yet  aocordiog 
to  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  a  fatality  hang 
over  all  her  efforts  of  enjoyment,  as  OTtr 
those  of  Seged  Emperor  of  Ethiofna,  bt 
he  says :  ^^  I  never  saw  her  pass  b  perfect 
ly  happy  day." 

It  was  in  1774  that  the  King,  in  an  on- 
wonted  iit  of  gallantry,  addressed  her 
with,  "  You  are  fond  of  flowers.  Well,  I 
have  a  bouquet  to  offer  you :  it  is  the  Ut- 
tle  Trianon."  Ue  could  not  have  made 
her  a  more  acceptable  nor,  as  it  tamed 
out,  a  more  fatal  present ;  for  the  Litde 
Trianon  became  the  imputed  cause  of 
iniinous  extravagance  and  the  ianaied 
scene  of  improper  indulgences.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  extraordmary  outlay  was 
moderate,  and  although  ceremony  was 
laid  aside,  there  is  no  ground  for  assom- 
ing  any  serious  infringement  of  propriety. 
Madame  Elizabeth,  the  King^s  sister,  in- 
variablv  accompanied  the  Queen  doling 
her  residence  there,  and  the  jGivorite  en- 
tertainment was  private  theatricals,  al 
which  the  King  regularly  attended.  The 
pai*t  she  generally  chose  was  that  of  the 
SQuhrette.  The  fancy  cottages  whioh 
writers  like  the  Abbo  Soulavie  have  ooih 
verted  into  places  of  assignation,  were  oe- 
cupied  by  the  laborers  employed  about 
the  place.  The  game  called  €scampa$V0Q$ 
was  much  in  vogue.  It  consisted  in  the 
coupling  of  the  whole  party  by  a  preat* 
dent,  male  or  female,  named  for  the  pu^ 
pose,  who,  when  this  duty  was  perfermedi 
exclaimed  escampatwos^  by  way  of  signal 
for  each  pair  to  separate  from  the  rest  ftr 
a  named  period,  during  which  each  was 
to  produce  an  allotted  number  of  rhvmesi 
solve  a  riddle,  or  execute  some  assigned 
task  ;  any  pair  that  failed,  or  interrupted 
another  pan*,  paid  forfeit.  This  game  was 
reported  to  have  been  introduced  at  the 
Little  Trianon,  and  played  under  the 
Queen's  auspices,  for  the  purpose  of  pnh 
curing  a  tete-dtcte ;  but  the  only  pnee 
where  we  read  of  her  sanctioning  it 
in  the  Duchess  de  Duras*  apartment. 

Marie  Antoinette  made  it  a  rule  to 
ceive  no  woman  separated  from  her 
band,  and  broke  with  the  Prince  de 
Con  do  by  refusing  to  depart  from  it  in 
favor  of  his  mistress,  the  PriDoeasa  iia 
Monaco.  Lightly  as  the  marriagv  'lie 
weighed  on  either  sex  at  tlus-  epoel^-il 
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was  not  nnfrequently  found  too  heavy  to 
be  even  formally  endured,  and  a  formida- 
ble array  of  frail  beauties,  bearing  some  of 
the  noblest  names  in  France,  were  alien- 
ated and  exasperated  by  this  decree. 

It  was  Marie  Antoinette's  delight  to 
water  her  plants  and  tic  up  her  flowers  in 
the  Little  Trianon  dressed  like  a  country 
girl,  with  a  straw  hat  and  apron.  Ex- 
cept on  state  occasions,  she  discarded  silk 
and  velvet  in  favor  of  muslin  and  gauze, 
and  so  constantly  appeared  in  white  gowns 
of  inexpensive  materials,  that  she  was 
accused  of  seeking  to  discourage  French 
manufactures.  The  weavers  of  Lyons 
memorialized  the  King  on  the  suliject,  and 
their  complaint  was  backed  by  her  sisters- 
in-law,  the  Comtesses  de  Provence  and 
d'Artois.  She  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
escaping  censure  when  her  taste  or  caprice 
in  costume  tended  to  extravagence,  and 
(in  the  Protectionist  sense)  promoted 
trade  by  increasing  the  demand  for  a 
particular  kind  of  labor.  In  consequence 
of  various  new  fashions  of  dressing  the 
hair  patronized  by  her,  an  addition  of  six 
hundred  coiffeurs  defemme  was  made  to 
the  company  of  master  hairdressers  of 
Paris  in  one  year,  1777. 

The  fashion  which  took  the  lead  con- 
nsted  in  wearing  feathers  as  high  as  they 
coulding  be  raised.  The  Queen  sat  for 
her  picture  in  this  headgear,  and  sent  it 
to  her  mother,  who  returned  it  by  the 
itame  courier,  with  an  intimation  that  she 
should  gladly  have  accepted  the  portrait 
of  the  Queen  of  France,  but  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  portrait  of  some  actress 
had  been  sent  by  mistake.  On  a  hint 
from  the  King,  Carlin,  the  French  Grim- 
aldi,  turned  this  fashion  into  ridicule  on 
the  stage.  When  he  appeared  as  harle- 
quin he  wore  in  his  hat,  instead  of  the 
usual  rabbifs  tail,  a  peacock's  feather  of 
enormous  length,  which  he  managed  to 
entangle  in  the  scenery  and  flourish  in 
people^s  faces.  Discarding  feathei*s,  the 
hairdresser's  skill  was  next  taxed  to  con- 
vert the  female  head,  by  dint  of  lace  and 
ribbons,  into  the  semblance  of  some  chosen 
object  of  nature  or  art — a  tree,  a  meadow, 
a  ship,  a  naval  combat,  a  porcupine,  a 
helmet,  or  a  horn  of  abundance.  The 
world  was  all  before  them  where  to 
choose,  and  imagination  was  racked  for 
novelties.  This  fashion  was  at  its  hight 
when  the  Emperor  Joseph  paid  his  visit, 
and  it  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  sar- 
.casms.    The  quantity  of  rouge  worn  by 


his  sister  was  also  very  disagreeable  to 
him.  One  day,  when  she  was  dressed  to 
accompany  him  to  the  opera  and  wore  a 
good  deal,  he  ironically  advised  her  to 
put  on  more.  "  Come,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  one  of  her  attendants,  "  another  touch 
or  two  under  the  eyes ;  on  with  it,  en 
furie^  like  this  lady."*  On  her  sending 
to  say  that  she  had  changed  her  mind, 
and  was  expecting  him  at  one  theater  in- 
stead of  another  as  agreed,  he  remarked 
aloud  to  the  actor  Clairval :  "  Your  young 
queen  is  wild  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but,  fortunately,  you  French  don't  dislike 
it." 

Amongst  other  alleged  proofs  of  her 
wildness,  or  worse,  have  been  cited  the 
Saturnales  or  Noctumales  of  Versailles. 
In  the  July  and  August  of  1778,  the 
Queen,  then  enceinte^  suffered  much  from 
the  heat,  and  could  not  sleep  without  being 
some  time  in  the  open  air  in  the  evening. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  on  the 
Terrace  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family : 
a  band  was  ordered  to  play  for  their 
amusement,  and  of  course  these  promen- 
ades soon  became  the  fashion.  Every 
night,  from  ten  or  eleven  till  two  or  three 
in  the  morning,  the  Terrace  and  walks 
were  the  resort  of  all  the  gay  company 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  Queen  and  her 
two  sisters-in-law  (who,  Madame  Campan 
asserts,  never  left  her,)  were  sometimes 
hardly  distinguishable  amongst  the  crowd, 
and  on  two  occasions  they  were  imper- 
tinently addressed.  On  another,  they 
found  themselves  seated  on  the  same 
bench  with  Madame  du  Barry.  The 
scandalmongers  made  the  most  of  these 
incidents,  and  the  King  was  advised  to 
stop  the  promenades.  He  consulted  M. 
do  Maurepas,  who,  it  is  believed,  advised 
his  royal  master  to  let  her  majesty  amuse 
herself  in  her  own  manner,  lest  she  should 
take  it  into  her  head  to  occupy  herself 
with  affairs  of  state. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  either 
the  extent  of  her  influence  on  public 
affairs,  or  the  period  when  she  began  to 
exercise  it.  The  Prince  de  Montbarry, 
who  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  her, 
states  in  his  Memoirs  that,  on  a  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  becoming  vacant,  she  urged  the 
claims  of  her  candidate  with  such  unseem- 
ly vehemence  that  he  was  at  length  driven 


♦  In  her  Episodts  of  French  History^  (vol.  i.  p. 
591,)  Miss  Pairdoe  transfers  this  story,  told  by  Mad* 
ame  Campan,  to  Napoleon  and  Josephine. 
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iny  happiness:  it  is  no  more  than  jnat 
that  you  should  witness  it" — the  King 
merely  added, "  M.  de  Choiseni,  roa  have 


to  say  that  he  must  repeat  all  that  had  pass- 
ed to  the  King.  "  Yon  are  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  sir,"  said  the  Queen  ;  "lam  well  aware 

of  that,"  he  re[)lied,  "  anjl  I  shall  go  to  '  grown  very  fat— you  have  lost  your 
liis  majesty  at  once."  He  adds  that  j  — you  are  getting  bald,"  Her  eflEbrts  in 
he  did  not  lose  an  instant,  that  the  King  j  favor  of  other  candidates  for  high  offices 
listened  with  grave  attention,  appearing  -  were  almost  uniformly  unsuccessful.  An 
to  sympathize  with  his  minister  from  his  i  instance  is  given  by  Madame  de  Stael: 
own  experience  of  the  Queen's  vivacity,  j  "  I  waited  on  the  Queen  according  to 
and  concluded  the  conference  with  these  '  custom  on  St.  Louis'  day :  the  niece  of 
words :  "  No  one  understands  what  has  |  the  archbishop,  dismissed  that  very  daji 
taken  place  bettor  than  myself."  This  I  was  paying  her  court  as  well  aa  myself: 
scene  is  laid  in  1777.  The  same  authority  the  Queen  manifested  clearly  by  her  mode 
relates  that  the  King  had  an  instinctive  of  receiving  us,  that  she  much  preferred 
feeling  of  nullity  in  her  presence,  and  one  the  displaced  minister  to  his  successor." 
day  said  to  Maurepas,  to  excuse   an  un-       The  Count  de  la  Marck  says : 


worthy  concession,  "  her  spirit  has  such 
an  ascendancy  over  mine,  that  I  was  un- 
able to  resist."     Maurepas  died  in  1781, 


*'  I  can  without  hesitation  deny  the  pretendr 
cd  influence  which  the  Queen  is  said  to  hsfi 


and  wiis  succeeded  by  Calonne,  who  con-    exercised  on  the  choice  of  the  King's  ministen. 

vinced  Lord  Holland  that  Louis  XVL    TJ^^)^" 'l"^i%^''P^'^"T     n  "^  °^ 

ir*     jn  '     s.  '    I.'    J*        '^*  :  the  Marquis  de  Secur.     I  can  even  add  that  ths 

was  self-sufficietit  m  his  disposition,  coarse  |  ^^^^  g^  ^.^^  ^^^^.„^  t^^  ^^^^  ^„j  ^^^  ^^ 

and  brutal  m  his  manners,  and  especially  i  ^  meddle  with  the  afifairs  of  the  kingdom,  YuA 
vain  of  his  superiority  to  female  domina-  '  rather  a  genuine  repugnance  for  these  affiun^ 
tion  or  court  intrigue.     To  establish  this  |  owing  perhaps  to  a  little  lightness  of  mindeomr 
theory,  Calonne  stated  that  on  his  point-  j  mon  enough  amongst  women." 
ing  out   the  mischief  that   might   ensue  | 

from  the  Queen's  declared  disapproval  of       She  frequently  complained  to  Madame 
his  project :  Campan,  as  of  one  of  the  hard  nccessitiel 

i  of  her  position,  when  she  was  over-per* 
"  Louis  at  first  scouted  the  notion  of  the  '  suaded  by  her  friends  to  support  tneif 
quomJunefcmme.RS  he  called  her)  forming  or  j  applications,  or  was  compelled  by  circmn- 
hu^irdin-  any  opinion  nbout  it  But  when  M.  i  ^^^^^^^  ^^  g^  ,^„^  strengthen  the  waTer- 
de  (/alonnc  assured  nun  that  she  spoke  of  the  .  i  •  •  ^  ^u  t— 
project  in  terms  of  disparagement  and  displen-  i"?^;le^'i'^on  of  the  King.  ^ 
sure,  the  King  rang  the  bell,  sent  for  her  ma-  !  ^^^^  affection  tor  the  Fnncesso  UeLAp 
jcsty  to  the  apartment,  and  after  sternly  and  '•  balle,  although  the  object  of  much  mallff- 
coarsely  rebuking  her  for  meddling  with  mat- 1  nant  representation  as  ^^  une  caprice  i$ 
ters  '(vuquelltsle%femmes  n'ontriena  faire,'  grande  Jame,"  was  honorable  to  both; 
he,  to  the  dismay  of  Calonne,  took  her  by  the  ;  .^„a  the  unsullied  reputation  of  this  lady 
shoulders  and  fairly  turned  her  out  of  the  kdoiii  '  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^|j  of  crimind 
like  a  naughty  child.      *  Me  roiia  perdu'  said  >  !„,•*„  i,,..^i^,i  «««:..„♦  v^^u^i^.^wi    ^-^ 

Calonne  to  himself;    and  he  was  accordingly  '  ^?^V^  Ij^y^^^^V^.?^'"^  ^^^''^^^^ 
dismissed,  and  his  scheme  abandoned  in  the    Their  f iiondship  remained  unbroken, 


course  of 'a  few  days."*  i  shown  by  the  touching  letters  addrened 

j  by  Marie  Antoinette  at  the  most  trying 

The  conclusion  rebuts  the  intended  in-  >  periods  to  the  Princess ;  but  there  wars 
fereiiee,  and  the  failure  of  Calonne's  policy  j  long  intervals  of  partial  estrangomenti 
sufficiently  accounts  for  his  fall.  Madame  which  were  filled  by  female  intimacies  les 
Campan  speaks  of  the  rude  hits  {coups  de  judiciously  chosen.  Of  these,  the  Qneen^ 
boHtoir)  which  the  King  distributed  with-  attachment  to  the  Comtesso  Jules  de  Pe- 
out  respect  to  persons ;  and  the  pleasantry  j  lignac  endured  the  longest,  was  worse  re- 
by  which  he  checked  the  Comtesse  Diane  j  quited,  and  proved  most  mischievoui  in 
de  Polignac's  enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Franklin  |  its  consequences.  The  Countess  was  poor; 
was  indefensibly  coarse.  The  utmost  the  i  she  had  her  own  and  her  husband's  fcr- 
Queen  could  obtain  for  the  Due  de  tune  to  make ;  and  she  brought  in  her 
Choiseul  was  one  interview,  in  which,  train  a  number  of  relatives,  friends^  or 
atler  .she  hjid  said :  "  M.  de  Choiseul,  I  admirers,  who  each  and  all  expected  10 
am  delighted  to  see  you.  You  have  made  benefit  by  her  interest.  Sovereigns,  wil 
-    always  strive  in  vain  to  make  themsdvcs 

•  Lord  HoUand's  F^freign  Rcminiscencee.  the  center  of  an  intimate,  unembarrasndi 
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and  disinterested  circle ;  for  the  main  at- 
tractions to  it,  where  tlie  charm  of  equal- 
ity is  wanting,  must  be  the  gratification  of 
vanity  and  the  hope  of  advancement.  The 
members  of  the  envied  coterie  which  met 
at  the  Little  Trianon  were  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  honors,  offices,  or  pen- 
sions ;  and  it  was  at  their  instigation  that 
the  Queen  too  frequently  interfered  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage.  Her  favoritism 
may  have  been  less  expensive  and  less  de- 
grading to  the  monarcny  than  that  which 
had  been  prescriptively  indulged  upon  the 
French  throne,  especially  in  the  preceding 
reign  ;  but  the  people  had  begun  to  count 
the  cost  of  royal  amusements,  and  the 
gratified  avidity  of  the  Polignac  set  added 

freatly  to  her  increasing  unpopularity. 
he  felt  this  deeply.  "  Amongst  the  per- 
sons admitted  to  her  society,"  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  "  were  a  great  many 
foreigners,  such  as  the  Counts  Esterhazy 
and  de  Fersen,  the  Baron  de  Stedingh, 
etc.  It  was  evidently  their  society  that 
pleased  her  most.  I  took  the  liberty  one 
day  to  observe  to  her  that  this  marked 
preference  for  foreigners  might  do  her 
haim  with  the  French.  '  You  are  right,' 
she  replied  sorrowfully,  'but  it  is  only 
they  who  ne\'er  ask  me  for  any  thing.' " 
When  her  dear  friend,  or  the  friends  of 
her  dear  friend,  had  got  all  they  wanted, 
or  were  disappointed  in  some  unreason- 
able request,  they  were  at  no  pains  to 
curb  their  ill-temper  or  conceal  their  dis- 
content, nor,  importunate  as  they  were  in 
their  requests,  did  they  think  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  consult  her  wishes,  or  consider 
her  position  as  affected  by  their  conduct, 
m  their  turn.  Thus,  when  the  King  and 
the  Queen  had  expressed  the  strongest 
disapproval  of  the  Mariage  de  Figaro^ 
which  they  had  read  in  manuscript,  it  was 
M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  pnncipal  adorer  of 
the  Comtesse  Jules,  who  set  the  example 
of  disobedience  by  having  it  acted  at  his 
country-house.  The  Countess  herself,  till 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  indulgence,  was 
remarkable  for  sweetness  of  disposition, 
feminine  grace,  and  natural  gayety.  In 
the  first  years  of  their  intimacy,  she  and 
the  Queen  would  romp  together  like 
fichool-girls,  pelt  each  other  with  bonbons, 
and  engage  in  little  trials  of  strength  or 
agility.  Just  so,  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  corresponded  as 
Mrs,  Morley  and  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  kept 
np  an  unremitting  interchange  of  endear- 
ing expressions,  till  the  light  and  rosy  fet- 


ter had  become  a  heavy  and  galling  chain. 
Although  the  French  Countess  never 
reached  the  same  hight  of  insolence  as 
the  English  Duchess  m  ingratitude,  they 
were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par. 

'*M.  and  Madame  de  Polignac/'  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  **  never  showed  much 
onxietv  to  bring  together  the  persons  it  would 
have  best  suited  the  Queen  to  meet  The 
Queen  once  went  the  length  of  expressing  to 
Madame  de  Polignac  her  dislike  to  many  whom 
she  met  in  their  society ;  and  that  lady,  sub- 
missive to  those  who  ruled  her,  and  despite 
her  habitual  gentleness,  was  not  ashamed  to 
reply,  *  I  think  that  its  being  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  to  come  to  my  salon,  is  not  a  reason 
for  your  claiming  to  exclude  my  friends.'  This 
was  told  me  in  1790  by  the  Queen  herself,  who 
added  :  *I  am  not  angry  with  Madame  de 
Polignac  on  that  account.  She  is  good  at  heart 
and  loves  me,  but  those  about  her  had  her 
completely  under  their  command.' " 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in  Ma- 
dame de  Polignac,  the  Queen  abandoned 
her  salon  for  that  of  the  Comtesse  d'Ossun, 
her  mistress  of  the  robes,  where  little 
dinners  of  four  or  five  persons  were  made 
for  her,  and  she  could  sing  and  dance 
without  restraint.  Loud  was  the  outcry, 
and  deep  the  mortification  of  the  deserted 
coterie^  who  did  not  hesitate  to  take  re- 
venge by  calumny. 

"They  related  with  malignity,"  says  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  **  how  the  Queen  was  fond 
of  dancing  reels  with  a  young  Lord  Strathaven, 
(the  late  Marquis  of  Huntley,)  at  these  little 
dances.  A  frequenter  of  the  Polignac  salon, 
and  one  from  whom  more  than  all  were  due  the 
deepest  gratitude  -and  the  utmost  respect  to* 
wards  the  Queen,  composed  an  ill-natured  coup- 
let against  her,  and  this  couplet,  founded  on  an 
infamous  falsehood,  circulated  through  Paris." 

The  Count  de  la  Marck  completely  vin- 
dicates the  Queen  against  the  charge  of 
using  her  influence  in  favor  of  Austria, 
and  states  that  her  brother  Joseph  com- 
plained bitterly  of  her  on  that  account, 
saying  that  the  conduct  of  France  was  far 
removed  from  what  he  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  an  allied  court.  In  one  of 
her  letters  to  him  in  1784,  she  distinctly 
refuses  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and  uses 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  In  a  word,  my 
dear  brother,  I  am  now  French  before 
being  Austrian."  The  belief,  however, 
was  indelibly  fixed  in  the  popular  mind 
that  she  was  constantly  sacrificing  her 
adopted    to    her    native    conntry,    and 
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AiUrichienne  continued  to  her  dying  day 
the  epithet  by  which  tlic  greatest  amount 
of  popular  prejudice  was  concentrated 
against  her. 

The  well-known  affair  of  the  necklace 
gave  full  scope  to  malignity,  and  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  Cardinal  de  liohan  by 
a  narrow  majority  (twenty-six  against 
twenty-three)  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
(May,  1786),  was  hailed  with  acclamation 
as  a  virtual  condemnation  of  the  Queen, 
of  whose  entire  innocence  there  can  not 
now  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  In  1787, 
only  two  years  before  the  Revolution,  her 
unpopularity  was  such  that  her  portrait, 
by  Madame  Le  Brun,  was  left  out  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  for  fear  of  its 
provoking  fresh  insults.  If,  wearied  and 
saddened  by  what  she  encountered  at 
every  step  in  Paris  or  Versailles,  she 
looked  abroad  for  encouragement  or  sym- 
pathy, slie  found  herself  equally  misun- 
derstood, misrepresented,  and  repelled. 
In  England,  where  genius  was  soon  to 
throw  a  halo  of  never-dying  lustre  round 
her  name,  the  worst  libels  were  printed 
and  circulated ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
conceiving  the  English  minister  to  be 
bent  on  revenging  at  her  expense  the 
policy  of  which  her  marriage  was  the 
pledge,  she  avowed  that  she  never  heard 
the  name  of  Pitt  without  a  cold  shudder 
running  down  her  back  :  *'  Sans  que  la 
petite  rnort  ne  fne  passe  snr  le  dosJ*'*  By 
a  strange  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
almost  all  the  royal  houses  of  Euiope  were 
against  her,  and  she  was  even  made 
responsible  for  the  misconduct  of  her 
sister,  the  Queen  of  Naples.  'J'he  impres- 
sion was  so  wide-spread  that  it  actually 
reached  Constantinople;  and  when  the 
coming  republic  was  announced,  the  Grand 
Vizier  exclaimed,  "  Good !  this  republic 
will  not  marry  archduchesses." 

By  a  strange  fatality,  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  her  pride 
and  happiness,  would  have  conciliated  es- 
teem and  replied  calumny,  was  turned 
against  lier.  The  growing  uxoriousness 
of  the  King  excited  against  her  the  same 
hostile  feelings  which  the  mistresses  of 
former  raonarchs  had  provoker!,  and  she 
was  held  responsible  for  the  disorders  of 
the  finances,  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  for  bad  crojw  as  well  as  bad  min- 
isters ;  in  short,  for  every  thing  that 
went  wrong  in  any  quarter.  One  of  the 
parliamentary  protests  addressed  to  the 
King    contained     these    words  :  ^^  Such 


measures,  Sire,  are  not  in  your  heait; 
auch  examples  are  not  in  the  principles  of 
your  Majesty ;  they  come  from  another 
source" — a  weak  paraphrase  of  Lord  Clm^ 
ham's  famous  denunciation  of  ^*  an  in- 
fluence behind  the  throne  greater  than 
the  throne  itself."  Yet  at  this  epoch  she 
had  laid  aside  every  feminine  weakness 
and  caprice,  was  exclusively  occupied  in 
private  with  her  husband  and  her  ehiU 
dren,  whilst  all  her  care  in  public  was  the 
salvation  of  the  State.  The  weakness  and 
indecision  of  the  King  had  become  truly 
pitiable.  She  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
stantly at  his  side  when  any  matters  of 
importance  were  discussed,  or  he  conid 
form  no  resolution  at  all.  If  he  consented 
to  adopt  a  prudent  measure  or  follow  a 
wise  counsel,  it  was  invariably  piecemeal 
or  too  late.  lie  was  constantly  halting 
between  opposite  courses.  He  resisted 
just  enough  to  take  away  the  grace  of 
concession,  and  conceded  more  than 
enough  to  make  resistance  unavailing. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  King  who  could 
ride  on  horseback  and  head  his  tro<^ 
might  three  times  over  have  saved  mon- 
archy in  France.  In  1 789, 1 830,  and  1848» 
its  best  chances  were  certainly  forfeited 
by  want  of  spirit  and  vigor  m  its  repre* 
sentatives.  At  the  first  of  these  epochs 
great  changes  had  become  inevitable,  but 
thev  might  have  been  effected  m-ithout 
the  revolting  orgies  that  ensued,  if  not 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of  JSurope 
for  twenty  years  and  unsettling  its  social 
organization  to  this  hour.  The  essential- 
point  was  to  enforce  order,  and  to  preTent- 
or  put  down  any  open  or  direct  resort  ta 
violence.  The  moment  a  mob  had  been 
])ermitted  to  set  law  at  defiance,  to  storm 
the  palace,  to  outrage  the  sovereign  and 
murder  his  guards,  the  Revolntion  had 
been  consummated  in  its  worst  form.  The 
die  was  cast  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
October,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  the 
catastrophe  was  provoked  without  bemg 
anticipated,  strikingly  shows  how  the 
King's  irresolution  accelerated  his  &IL 
A  popular  movement  against  VersailkSi 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  royal  &- 
mily  to  Paris,  had  been  planned  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  when  the  Oonrt 
had  ample  waniing ;  and  the  obvious  po- 
licy of  removal  to  a  safe  distance  was 
vehemently  though  vainly  reconunended 
by  the  Queen.  The  precaution  was,  how- 
ever, taken  of  ordering  another  r^guneBi- 
to  Versailles ;  and  at  a  banquet  given  bjf 
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the  garrison  to  the  new  comers,  the 
loyalty  of  the  aasemhled  guests  was  ex- 
isted to  enthusiasm  by  the  unexpected 
entrance  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Dau- 
phin. That  the  popular  exasperation  was 
slimulated  to  phrenzy  by  an  exaggerated 
report  of  the  scene,  is  notorious ;  but  if 
the  fixed  intention  was  to  repel  force  by 
force,  they  did  right  to  show  themselves, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  in 
one  of  His  Majesty's  transient  flashes  of 
heroism  that  he  consented  to  appear.* 
Bat  his  courage  had  oozed  out  before  the 
time  for  action  had  arrived,  and  the 
swords  which  had  flashed  in  idle  bravado 
over  the  festive  table,  were  glued  to  the 
flcabbard  by  royal  imbecility  when  the 
very  guard-room  of  the  palace  was  filled 
with  infuriated  rebels  clamoring  for  the 
Queen's  blood. 

The  eagerness  of  the  royalist  nobility, 
including  the  princes  of  the  blood,  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety  by  emigra- 
tion, may  be  accounted  for,  if  not  alto- 
gether justified,  by  the  mistaken  humanity 
or  irresolution  of  the  King ;  who  rejected 
proposal  after  proposal  to  rally  round 
rani,  and  left  them  no  alternative  but  to 
fly  or  to  stand  with  their  arms  folded 
whilst  their  throats  were  cut. 

In  the  transaction  with  Mirabeau, 
again,  after  all  the  risk  and  odium  bad 
been  incurred,  the  expected  fruits  were 
lost  by  procrastination.  This  curious 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  Revolution 
has  been  fully  explained  and  placed  in 
its  proper  light  by  the  Correspondance 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  Count  de  la 
Marck,  to  which  we  have  frequently  re- 
ferred. The  tendency  of  this  valuable 
publication  is  certainly  to  clear  Mirabeau's 
memory  from  the  charge  of  gross  and  in- 
discriminate venality.  His  conduct  was 
at  all  events  not  more  censurable  than 
that  of  Algernon  Sidney  and  the  English 
patriots  of  whom  Lord  Macaulay  says 
that  "  they  meant  to  seiTC  their  country, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they 
were  mean  and  indelicate  enough  to  let  a 
foreign  prince  pay  them  for  serving  her." 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Mirabeau's  prin- 
dples  were  monarchical ;  that  the  utmost 


•  Whilst  readinj^  Gibbon,  Louis  XVI.  came 
upon  the  sentence,  "What  matters  it  that  a 
Bourbon  slumbers  on  a  throne  in  the  south  T  He 
started  up  and  exclaimed  with  vivacity,  "  I  will 
show  these  English  that  I  am  not  asleep."  (  Weber, 
ToL  i.  p.  178.) 


he  ever  aimed  at  was  to  snpersede  a  des- 
potic form  of  government  by  a  constitu- 
tional one  alter  the  English  model ;  and 
that  he  was  earnestly  acting  upon  his  own 
convictions  when,  in  return  for  being  freed 
from  pecuniary  embarrassments,  he  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Court.  M.  Thiers 
speaks  of  him  as  "  Cet  homme  enfin  qui 
lit  son  devoir  par  raison,  par  genie,  et  non 
pour  quelque  pen  d'or  jet6  a  ses  passions.'* 
Once  in  the  tribune,  he  was  unable  to 
resist  any  sudden  impulse  or  to  withstand 
the  temptation  of  an  oratorical  triumph, 
and  on  two  or  three  occasions,  as  in  allud- 
ing to  the  Versailles  banquet,  he  had  been 
hurried  into  a  vehement  diatribe  against 
the  Queen,  which  made  her  averse  from 
having  recourse  to  him  till  he  was  thought 
indispensable.  They  soon  began  to  un- 
derstand each  other.  When  Dumont,  as 
he  relates  in  his  SouvenirSy  objected 
that  any  fresh  plan  must  fail,  like  all  the 
others,  from  want  of  firmness  in  the  King, 
"  You  do  not  know  the  Queen,"  exclaimed 
Mirabeau.  "  She  has  a  prodigious 
strength  of  mind  :  she  is  a  man  for  cou- 
rage." This  was  before  their  interview, 
which  took  place  in  the  garden  of  St. 
Cloud,  July  3d,  1790.  She  told  Madame 
Cam  pan  that  she  opened  the  interview 
with  these  words,  "  In  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  enemy,  of  a  man  who  had  sworn 
the  destruction  of  a  monarchy  without 
appreciating  its  useftilness  for  a  great 
people,  I  should  be  taking  at  this  moment 
a  misplaced  step ;  but  when  one  speaks  to 
Mirabeau,  etc."  As  he  never  had  sworn 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  this 
form  of  words  was  not  very  happily  cho- 
sen, but  the  impression  was  highly  favor- 
able, and  on  quitting  the  Queen  he  said, 
"  Madame,  the  monarchy  is  saved." 
After  describing  what  had  passed  to  the 
Count  de  la  Marck,  he  declared  that 
nothing  should  stop  him,  that  he  would 
perish  rather  than  fail  in  the  redemption 
of  his  pledges.  He  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  task,  and  fearlessly  advocated 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  make  war 
or  peace.  When  twitted  by  Bamave  in 
the  debate  with  a  pamphlet  hawked  about 
the  streets  entitled  77ie  TVeason  of 
MiraheaUy  and  warned  that  the  populace 
were  improvising  a  gallows  to  hang  him, 
he  sprang  to  the  tribune  and  uttered  the 
memorable  phrase  of  defiance  :  "  I  have 
not  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time  that 
there  is  but  one  step  from  the  Capitol  to 
the  Tarpeian  Rock." 
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M.  do  Lamartino  treats  Mirabcau's  re- 
actionary projects  as  absurd  and  imprac- 
ticable. M.  Thiers  tbinks  that,  although 
the  revohitionary  tide  would  not  have 
subsided  or  turned  back  at  his  bidding, 
he  miglit  have  guided  and  moderated  its 
cour8*e.  But  whether  he  couhl  construct 
as  well  as  destroy,  and  retreat  as  well  as 
advance,  must  remain  matter  of  specula- 
tion, ibr  he  died,  April  2d,  1791,  ''carry- 
mg  witii  him  to  the  tomb,"  says  MM.  de 
Goncourt,  "  more  than  his  promises,  more 
than  the  hopes  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  he 
carried  away  the  royalist  popularity  of 
the  Queen." 

The  Comte  d'Artois  and  his  party  never 
forgave  her  for  condescending  to  parley 
with  rebels,  and  in  their  angry  remons- 
trances with  her  for  not  adopting  a  more 
spirited  policy,  made  no  allowance  for 
the  weakness  of  the  instrument  by  and 
through  which  she  was  to  act.  "You 
know,"  she  writes  to  the  Count  de  Mercy, 
in  August,  1791,  "  the  pei^son  (the  King) 
with  whom  I  have  to  deal :  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  believe  him  persuaded, 
an  argument,  a  word,  makes  hmi  change 
liis  mind  without  his  being  aware  of  it ; 
it  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  a  thousand 
things  are  not  to  be  imdertaken."  The 
KintJC  had  made  a  careful  studv  of  the  last 
days  and  trial  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
wjis  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  tlie  royal  martyr's  fate  was  owing  to 
his  having  sanctioned  civil  war,  and  shed, 
or  caused  to  be  shed,  the  blood  of  his 
subjects.  From  personal  fear,  therefore, 
as  well  as  from  mildness  of  disposition, 
Louis  could  never  be  induced  to  resort  to 
force  even  to  repel  force  ;  and  his  constant 
aim  was  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  good 
intentions  and  good  faith.  It  may  be 
collected  from  the  Queen's  vohuninous  cor- 
resj)ondence  that,  finding  nothing  else 
possible,  she  encouraged  and  cheered  him 
along  the  only  patli  he  was  able  or  willing 
to  tread  with  any  semblance  of  dignity. 
Accordingly  she  counseled  him  to  accept 
and  abide  by  the  Constitution,  and  writes 
thus  to  justify  herself:  "  Looking  at  our 
position,  it  is  impossible  for  the  King  to 
refuse  ;  believe  me  that  this  must  be  true, 
since  1  say  it.  You  know  my  character 
enough  to  believe  that  it  would  lead  me 
by  preference  to  something  noble  and 
full  of  courage."  When  she  was  driven 
to  extremity,  when  authority  was  no 
longer  upheld  in  any  quarter  and  a  state 
of  anarchy  was  at  haiid,  she  hazarded  the 


suggestion  that  an  appeal  from  the  sove- 
reigns of  £urope,  backed  by  an  army  on 
the  frontier,  might  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  the  nation  to  its  senses;  but  the 
general  tendency  of  her  letters  is  to  de- 
precate foreign  interference,  and  an  emL 
grant  invasion  is  her  unceasing  olMOCt  of 
alarm,  :ls  sure  to  aggravate  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  her  situation. 

The  chief  feature  in  Mirabcau^s  plana 
was  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  a  sale 
distance  from  Paris.  This  was  sound  ad 
vice,  and,  like  most  other  sound  advice, 
was  not  acted  upon  till  too  late.  We 
suspect,  liowever,  that  the  King^s  consent 
to  the  unlucky  expedition  which  terminated 
at  Varennes,  was  extorted  by  the  daily 
insults  and  mortifications  to  which  he  WM 
exposed  at  Paris,  rather  than  prompted 
by  any  si)inted  and  enlightened  considera- 
tion of  policy.  These  had  been  such  m 
fully  to  acquit  hhn  of  the  popular  impair 
tions  of  bad  faith.  The  royal  party,  as  is 
well  known,  were  recognised  and  stopped 
at  \''arennes  by  the  populace  until  thej 
were  overtaken  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Assembly ;  but  they  might  easily  hare 
forced  tlieir  w'ay  through  the  town,  and 
the  Queen  threw  the  chief  blame  of  the 
failure  on  M.  Goguelot  who,  instead  of 
charging  at  once  with  his  hussars,  waited 
for  orders  from  the  Khig,  who  was  sore 
to  yield  without  a  blow.  During  the  re- 
turn to  I^iris,  the  deputies,  Bamave  and 
Pction,  occupied  places  in  the  royal  carri- 
age, and  Barnave  was  so  fascinated  bvihc 
combhied  dignity  and  sweetness  of  the 
Queen's  manner  as  to  become  thencefoF- 
war<l  one  of  the  warmest  of  her  partisaniL 
As  they  were  passing  through  a  village 
the  curate,  who  had  approached  the  oar^ 
riage  witli  the  intention  of  addressing  the 
King,  was  assailed  and  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  the  bystanders,  when  Bamare 
exclaimed,  ^^  Tigers,  have  you  ceased  to 
be  Frenchmen  ?  Nation  of  brave  men, 
have  you  become  a  people  of  assaswnaf? 
This  incident  concilmted  the  royal  partj. 
When  the  Queen  inquired  to  what  means 
he  would  advise  her  to  have  recoarse^  he 
replied,  "  I^opularity,  Madame,"  "  And 
how  could  I  have  it  ?"  she  rejoined,  **  ft 
has  been  taken  fromnie.^'  ^^Ah!  Madame, 
it  would  be  mucli  easier  for  you  to  regain 
it  than  it  was  for  me  to  gain  it." 

Bamave  now  took  the  place  of  Miim* 
beau  as  secret  adviser  of  the  Coart,  and 
induced  his  friends,  Duport  and  thi 
Lameths,    to    cooperate   with    him    ia 
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strengthening  the  executive.  These,  the 
chie&  of  the  Feuillants,  are  thus  described 
by  M.  Thiers;  "Duport  thought,  Bar- 
nave  spoke,  the  Lameths  executed,"  They 
expected  great  things  from  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Constitution,  pure  and  simple, 
which  they  strongly  advocated ;  but  the 
Queen  had  an  intuitive  conviction  that  all 
was  over,  and  exclaimed,  "  These  people 
do  not  wish  for  sovereigns.  They  are  de- 
molishing the  monarchy  stone  by  stone." 
During  the  fetes  in  celebration  of  the  ac- 
c^tance,  the  King  and  Queen  went  to 
each  of  the  three  principal  theaters,  the 
"  Francais,"  the  "  Opera,"  and  the  "Itali- 
ans." Mademoiselle  Con  tat,  the  popular 
actress,  was  much  admired  in  "La  Co- 
quette Corrig^e,"  and  this  play  had  been 
selected  for  performance  at  the  "Fran- 
9ais,"  with  exclusive  reference  to  her. 
The  probable  application  was  obvious,  and 
Madame  Campan  summoned  up  courage 
to  mention  it  to  the  Queen,  who  ordered 
"  La  Gouvernante"  instead.  A  good  deal 
of  care  having  been  taken  to  pack  the 
andience,  she  was  warmly  applauded  ;  but 
at  the  "  Italiens"  a  fierce  contest  ensued 
between  the  boxes  and  part  of  the  pit. 
The  piece  was  "  Les  Evenements  Impre- 
vus,"  by  Gretry,  and  Madame  Dugazon 
on  coming  to  the  words,  "  Ah^  comme 
j^aime  nia  maitresse^'*'*  turned  toward  the 
Queen.  Immediately  a  shout  was  raised 
from  the  pit  of  "  Pas  de  maitresse,  plus 
maitrel  liberie /^^  whilst  the  boxes  and 
balcony  replied  with  "  Vive  la  Heine  I 
Vive  la  Hoi  1  vivent  a  jamais  le  Hoi  et 
la  Reiiie  /"  The  pit  being  divided  be- 
tween the  factions,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Jacobins  had  the  worst  of  it. 
The  guard  was  called  in,  and  the  Fau- 
bourg St  Antoine,  rising  in  tumult,  threat- 
ened to  take  part  in  the  fray.  This  was 
the  last  time  the  Queen  ever  entered  a 
theater.* 

Bamave's  plans  and  counsels  were  no 
better  followed  than  Mirabeau's;  and 
finding  that  he  was  compromising  him- 
self uselessly,  he  communicated  to  the 
Queen  his  determination  to  quit  Paris,  and 
requested  a  parting  interview,  which  was 
granted.  After  dwelling  on  the  seiTices 
he  had  vainly  labored  to  render  her,  he 


*  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  royalist  lady, 
struck  by  an  apple,  picked  it  ap  and  sent  it  to  La 
Fayette,  witti  a  note,  saying,  that  as  it  was  the  only 
frmt  of  the  Revolution  she  had  yet  seen  or  felt,  she 
thought  him  entitled  to  it 
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stated  that  his  known  devotion  to  her  in- 
terests would  cost  him  his  life  if  he  did 
not  seek  safety  in  flight,  and  as  his  sole 
recompense  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to 
kiss  her  hand.  She  gave  it  to  him  with 
her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  he  left 
Paris ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
1792,  he  was  arrested  at  Grenoble.  His 
dealings  with  the  Court  having  been 
clearly  proved,  he  was  guillotined  on  the 
twenty  -  second  October,  1793,  his  last 
words  being,  "  Behold  the  price  of  all  I 
have  done  for  liberty."  His  new-bom 
zeal  for  monarchy  was  popularly  attri- 
buted to  a  romantic  passion  conceived 
during  the  return  from  Varennes.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  instance  of  sudden  con- 
version or  heroic  self-sacriflce  for  which 
meaner  motives  were  thought  insufficient 
to  account.  "  No  sooner,"  says  Madame 
Campan,  "  had  the  most  furious  Jacobins 
occasion  to  be  near  the  Queen,  to  speak 
to  her,  to  hear  her  voice,  than  they  be- 
came her  most  zealous  partisans,  and  even 
in  the  prison  of  the  Temple,  several  of 
those  who  had  helped  to  drag  her  there, 
died  for  having  tried  to  liberate  her." 
Like  the  ill-&ted  Queen  of  Scots  gazing 
on  the  dying  Douglas,  she  might  have  er- 
claimed  more  than  once,  "Look  there, 
and  tell  me  if  she  who  ruins  all  who  lovq 
her,  ought  to  fly  a  foot  further  to  save 
her  wretched  life." 

On  the  evening  of  the  terrible  twentieth 
of  June,  when  the  Queen  was  calling  on 
the  deputies  of  the  Assembly  to  mark  the 
signs  of  popular  outrage  in  the  Tuileries, 
the  sole  remaining  asylum  of  royalty, 
Merlin  de  Thionville  was  melted  to  tears. 
"  You  weep,  M.  Merlin,"  she  continued, 
"  to  see  the  King  and  his  family  so  cruelly 
treated  by  a  people  whom  he  has  always 
wished  to  make  happy."  "It  is  true, 
Madame,"  replied  Merlin,  "  that  I  weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  a  woman,  beauti- 
ful, tender-hearted,  and  the  mother  of  a 
family ;  but  do  not  deceive  yourself;  not 
one  of  my  tears  is  shed  for  the  King  or 
the  Queen.  I  hate  kings  and  queens.  It 
is  the  only  sentiment  they  inspire  in  me  ; 
it  is  mv  religion."  Possibly  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  this  very  passage  in  his  mind 
when  (in  The  Abbot)  he  described  Lind- 
say as  moved  by  a  similar  impulse,  and 
saying  as  he  knelt  to  Mary  Stuart,  "  Lady, 
thou  art  a  noble  creature,  even  though 
thou  hast  abused  God's  choicest  gifts.  I 
pay  that  devotion  to  thy  manhness  of 
spirit  which  I  would  not  have  paid  to  the 
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power  thou  hast  long  undeservedly  wield- 
ed. I  kneel  to  Mary  Stuart,  not  to  the 
queen." 

Even  with  her  own  sex,  the  fascination 
of  Marie  Antoinette's  manner  was  irresis- 
tible. On  the  morning  of  the  same  day, 
a  part  of  the  invading  mob  consisted  of 
the  lowest  class  of  women,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  gibbet  to  which  was  suspended 
a  figure  labeled,  "  Jfarie  A7itoinette^  a  la 
latit^meJ*^  Another,  a  bullock's  heart, 
labeled,  "  Cceur  de  Louis  Seize^^^  A 
third,  the  bonis  of  the  same  animal  with 
an  obscene  inscription.  One  of  the  most 
savage  of  them  paused  to  vent  impreca- 
tions on  the  Queen,  who  asked  if  she  had 
ever  done  her  any  personal  injury.  "No  ; 
but  it  is  you  who  cause  the  misery  of  the 
nation."  "  You  have  been  told  so,"  re- 
plied the  Queen ;  "  you  have  been  de- 
ceived. Wife  of  a  King  of  France,  mother 
of  the  Dauphin,  I  shall  never  see  my  na- 
tive country  more.  I  can  only  be  happy 
or  miserable  in  France.  I  was  happy 
when  you  loved  me."  The  termagant 
burst  into  tears,  begged  pardon,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  It  is  all  because  I  did  not  know 
you.     I  see  that  you  are  good." 

During  the  enforced  and  harassing  jour- 
ney from  Versailles  to  Paris  on  the  sixth 
of  October,  the  women  who  approached 
the  carriage  to  insult  her,  ended  by  shout- 
hig  "  Vice  la  Reine  .'" 

**  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head ; 
O'ermastered  yet  by  nigh  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shaltbe  blest" 

Tlie  details  of  Marie  Antoinette's  prison- 
life  are  too  well  known  to  require  recapitu- 
lation. It  fills  the  darkest  page  of  French 
history.  The  manner  in  which  her  feel- 
ings as  a  mother,  and  her  delicacy  as  a 
woman,  were  systematically  outraged,  re- 
flects indelible  disgrace  on  the  people 
that  could  tolerate  it  in  their  most  excited 
moods ;  and  human  nature  had  reached 
its  lowest  point  of  degradation  when  they 
assembled  in  crowds  to  hoot  and  insult 
her  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold.  The  Lite 
Lord  Holland  states,  in  his  Foreign  Re- 
minicences^  that  she  was  insensible.  Tliis 
is  one  of  the  groundless  statements  circu- 
lated to  diminish  our  admiration  of  her 
heroism  and  our  horror  of  her  persecutors. 
Her  firmness  of  mind  on  the  morning  of 
the  fetal  day  (Oct.  16,  1793)  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  her  letter  (dated  4J  a.  m.) 
to  Madame  Elizabeth,  which,  though  ob- 


viously brought  to  an  abrupt  terminatioii, 
breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of  &ith,  hope^ 
and  charity,  in  unison  with  matemiQ  and 
sisterly  love.  Afler  confiding  it  to  the 
turnkey  (who  delivered  it  to  Foaqaier,) 
she  callea  for  food,  lest  faintness  SDonld 
be  mistaken  for  fear.  After  eating  the 
wing  of  a  chicken,  she  changed  her  Uneii, 
threw  herself  dressed  upon  a  bed,  wrap- 
ped her  feet  in  a  blanket  (procured  wiUi 
difficulty,)  and  fell  asleep.  She  wai 
awakened  by  a  priest  named  Girard,  of 
whose  ministry,  from  a  suspicion  of  hii 
quality,  she  declined  to  avail  hersel£  On 
his  asking  if  she  wished  him  to  accompany 
her,  she  quietly  replied,  "  Come  vaut 
voudrezy 

Sanson,  the  executioner,  arrived  at 
seven.  "  You  are  early,  Sir,"  remarked 
the  Queen;  "could  you  not  have  come 
later  ?"  "  No,  Madame,  I  was  ordered  to 
come."  The  Queen  had  already  cut  her 
hair,  and  no  preparation  was  needed.  She 
breakfasted  on  a  cup  of  chocolate  brov^t 
from  a  neighboring  co/e,  and  a  very  small 
roll.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  registij, 
where  her  hands  were  tied.  She  WM 
helped  into  the  cai*t  by  Sanson,  and  the 
priest  took  his  place  by  her  side.  The 
progress  through  the  streets  was  retarded 
that  she  might  taste  lon^  of  death — "  bain 
lo7igt€mpt8  la  tnortJ'^  More  than  onee 
she  indicated  by  a  gesture  to  the  prieit 
that  the  cords  gave  her  pain.  OppoflUe 
the  Palais  £galit6,  the  inscription  over  the 
gate  caught  her  attention.  Before  Saint 
Koch  there  was  a  halt,  and  a  torrent  of 
abusive  epithets  burst  from  the  speetston 
on  the  steps.  At  the  passage  of  the  Jaco- 
bins she  leant  towards  Girard  and  qoe^ 
tioncd  him  as  to  the  inscription,  ^^  Atdkt 
d^armea  r^publicames  pour  foudraver  te 
tyransy  J5y  way  of  reply,  he  held  np  a 
little  ivory  Christ.  At  the  same  instant 
the  player  Grammont,  who  had  kept  don 
to  the  cart  on  horseback,  stood  up  in  Ui 
stirrups,  waved  his  sword,  and  tanung 
towards  the  Queen,  shouted  to  the  mob^ 
^^  Za  voild^  Pinfanie  Antoinette  t  SOeetfL 

,  mea  amis,'*'*    It  was  mid-daj 

when  the  cart  readied  its  destination,  (a 
leaving  it,  she  turned  her  eyes  iiiith  erv 
dent  emotion  in  the  direction  of  thelUle- 
ries,  then  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  met 
her  fate  with  calmness.  Her  head  was 
exhibited  to  the  public  gaze  by  Sm^f^ 
whilst  under  the  guillotine  the  gendnoM 
Mingoult  was  dipping  his  handkerchief  in 
her  blood.    ^^  That  same  eTening^**  add 
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MM.  de  Groncoart,  ^^  a  man  whose  day's 
work  was  done  made  out  this  bill  of 
^barges,  which  history  can  not  touch 
without  a  shudder :" 


"  Account  of  money  paid  and  interments  exe- 
cuted by  Joly,  gravedigger  of  the  Madeleine  de 
la  Ville  rEy^que,  for  the  persons  put  to  death 
by  the  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  tribunal : 


Liyres. 

The  Widow  Capet— For  the  bier 6 

For  the  grave  and  the  grave-diggers   -  25." 

We  can  suggest  no  moral,  emotion,  or 
reflection  that  will  not  rise  spontaneously 
in  the  heart  and  mind  of  every  reader  en- 
dowed with  thought  and  feeling,  on  the 
bare  perusal  of  thb  document. 


From    Oolbnrn's    New    Monthly. 
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Few  persons  who  can  reflect  on  the 
highly  interesting  and  elevating  subject  of 
the  probable  uses  in  the  creation  of  the 
vast  myriads  of  heavenly  bodies  which  we 
see,  during  our  hours  of  darkness,  spark- 
ling in  the  distant  firmament  above,  and 
which  we  know,  by  the  calculations  and 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  to  be  spread 
over  the  illimitable  universe,  can  entertain 
the  narrow-minded,  irrational  idea  that  all 
those  visible  and  invisible  globes  are  mere 
matter,  floating  in  space,  unemployed  and 
nmnhabited,  while  our  little  planet  alone 
has  been  selected  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
abode  of  intellectual  beings. 

This  idea  is  the  embodiment  of  self- 
conceit,  vain-glory,  and  presumption. 
For  thongh  we  are  told  in  the  Scriptures 
that  man  is  made  ^^  lower  than  the  angels,'' 
we  are  nowhere  assured  that  no  intellect- 
ual beings  except  man  have  ever  been  im- 
bued with  life ;  and  we  have  no  warrant 
to  pronounce  that  ^'  these  vast  luminaries 
were  called  into  existence  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless 
splendor  over  the  solitudes  of  immensity."* 

Such  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  the  opin- 
ion of  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  and  the 
best.  Many  Christian  philosophers  and 
astronomers,  as  well  as  learned  divines, 
have  declared  their  belief  in  the  theory  of 
die  sun,  moon,  and  stars  being,  each  and 
all,  inhabited  worlds,  or  in  preparation  to 
receive  inhabitants.     "Faith,"  says  one 

*  Dr.  Chalmer*B  AttronomicQl  D%9c<ntr»e9, 


of  these  philosophers,  whose  grasp  of  mind 
may  well  claim  influence  even  for  his 
speculations  on  this  lofty  theme  —  "faith 
associates  with  these  bright  abodes  the 
future  fortunes  of  immortal  and  regener- 
ated man.  It  places  there  the  loved  and 
the  lost ;  it  follows  them  into  cefestial 
bowers  ;"*  and  genius  brings  the  charm 
of  poetry  to  shed  a  halo  of  beauty  around 
the  mystic  scenes  which  imagination  fails 
to  portray  : 

^*  There  is  a  place  where  spirits  come, 
Beneath  the  shrine  to  live, 
A  mystic  place,  a  middle  home, 
Which  God  to  them  doth  give. 
What  mortal  fancy  can  disclose 
The  secret  of  their  weird  repose  ? 
It  is  a  quietness  more  deep 
Than  deadest  swoon,  or  deepest  sleep, 
A  slumber  full  of  glorious  dreams, 
Of  magic  sounds,  and  broken  gleams, 
Outside  the  walls  of  Heaven." 

Science,  in  its  loftiest  stretch,  can  not 
traverse  the  "  trackless  vacancy  "  which 
lies  beyond  our  earth,  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  the  distant  orbs  which  illu- 
mine the  vast  vault  of  heaven ;  yet  iancy, 
when  uncontrolled  by  sober  reason,  will 
sometimes  dare  to  wing  its  flight  to  them. 
Who  knows,  when  its  material  frame  is 
sunk  in  that  which  we  call  sleep,  whether 
the  spirit  wanders  or  not,  and  how,  and 
where?      Enchanting    music    has    been 


*  Mere    Wwlda    than    One.     By   Sir   Davi» 
Brxwbtbk^ 
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heard,  and  beautiful  objects  have  been 
seen  in  dreams;  and  it  is  a  vision  of 
strange  scenes  obtained  during  a  trance, 
consequent  on  extreme  illness  and  debility, 
that  we  are  about  to  relate. 

A  lady,  still  youthful,  though  not  a 
mere  girl,  who  was  fond  of  star-gazing, 
without  having  the  least  pretensions  to 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  who  was 
enabled  to  indulge  her  taste,  as  she  lived 
in  a  tropical  climate,  where  the  clearness 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  beauty  of  the 
nights  are  favorable  to  star-gazing,  was 
once  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness.  The 
fever  and  headache  baffled  all  the  usual 
remedies ;  mustard  plasters,  blisters,  cup- 
ping, were  all  resorted  to  in  vain,  and  the 
poor  young  woman  lay  apparently  insensi- 
ble. But  though  none  suspected  it,  she 
heard  all  that  was  said  even  in  the  lowest 
whisper  around  her,  and  what  she  did 
hear  was  not  very  consolatory.  The  phy- 
sicians pronounced  that  there  was  scarcely 
a  shadow  of  hope,  that  life  was  all  but 
extinct,  and  that  if  the  composing  draught, 
which  they  were  going  to  adnunister,  did 
not  induce  some  quiet  sleep,  she  would 
never  see  the  hght  of  another  dav.  A 
window,  lookmg  out  on  a  lovely  little 
garden,  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  the 
invalid's  couch  was  moved  almost  close 
to  it,  that  the  cool  evening  breeze  might 
play  upon  her  burning  brow.  The  medi- 
cal men  and  most  of  the  friends  left  the 
apartment,  and  only  the  sick-nurse  and 
one  near  relative  remained  to  watch 
through  that  night  of  anxiety,  but  they 
placed  themselves  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by 
her,  and  the  little  night-lamp  was  bidden 
behind  a  high  screen. 

The  invalid  tried  to  close  her  eyes  but 
could  not ;  they  remained  fixed  upon  a 
young  mahagua  tree  near  the  window, 
the  branches  of  which,  laden  with  those 
Wautiful  llowers  that  —  a  pale  yellow  in 
the  morning  take  a  bright  amber  tint  at 
uounday,  and  become  of  a  rich  brown 
color  towards  the  evening  —  were  sway- 
ing in  the  breeze.  As  she  half-uncon- 
sciously  gazed  at  this  tree,  she  became 
sensible  that  a  figure  was  gradually  inter- 
vening between  her  and  it  At  first,  the 
eclipsing  figure  seemed  a  mere  shadow  ; 
but  it  assumed  more  and  more  of  ibrm, 
and  she  perceived,  to  her  terror,  the  head 
and  face  of  an  old-looking  man,  wraj)ped, 
as  it  were,  in  a  dark  cloud.  The  head 
was  like  a  discolored  skull,  and  yet  some 
scanty  gray  hair  streamed  from'  it.    Tlic 


withered  features  were  sterOi  the  eyef 
were  cold  and  passionless  yet  keen  and 
commanding,  w^hile  the  wrinkled  moathi 
without  uttering  a  sound,  slowly. formed 
the  single  word  "  Come !" 

"  'Tis  Death  —  terrific  Death  1"  gaqied 
the  poor  sufferer,  as  she  shrank  from  the 
skeleton  fingers  that  seemed  advanouig  to 
seize  her  in  their  gi*asp.  At  that  moment 
she  observed  a  light  oreaking  above  the 
head  of  the  dreadful  figure,  and  a  beauti- 
ful face,  with  the  smile  of  a  cheruh,  dowlj 
ascendhig,  till  half  a  figure,  clothed  in  a 
robe  of  radiance,  was  visible  above  the 
gloomy  form  of  Death.  Gracefally  it  ex- 
tended a  hand  that  seemed  almost  trm^ 
parent,  and  gently  beckoned  to  the  in- 
valid. 

She  felt  fainter  and  fainter,  bat  had  vet 
power  to  collect  her  thoughts,  and  rain^g 
her  wasted  hands,  she  prayed  for  mensj 
and  forgiveness  at  the  Throne  of  Gzaoei 
Some  lines  of  a  hymn  which  she  had 
learned  when  a  child  came  to  her  memoiy, 
and  she  sighed  w4th  the  deepest  eameit- 
ness,  though  in  a  voice  which  would  har^ 
been  inaudible  to  mortal  ears : 

I  come,  I  come,  at  thy  command— 

I  give  my  spirit  to  thy  hand ; 

Not  in  mine  innocence  I  trust, 

I  bow  before  thee  in  the  dust, 

But  through  my  Saviour^s  blood  tkac^ 

I  look  for  mercy  at  thy  throne  I 

Her  heart  ceased  to  beat,  her  dim  ejct 
closed ;  she  heard,  she  saw,  she  felt  no- 
thing more !  How  long  she  may  have 
remained  in  this  state  she  knew  not,  h«t 
we  will  let  her  tell  the  rest  hcr8el£ 

"  Ailer  a  time  I  seemed  to  feci  a  genth 
breeze  playing  around  mc,  but  I  aaw  w^ 
thing  -all  was  dark  as  the  grave.  Pirei* 
ently  I  experienced  a  strange  sensatMMi 
as  if  I  were  walking,  yet  treading  npon 
nothing.  I  appeared  to  be  gently  apocnfl 
ing  somewhere :  all  was  stillness  aroond^ 
At  length  I  perceived  a  faint  silvery  lUhl 
as  if  shining  through  a  gauze  vail ;  itnt- 
came  clearer  and  clearer,  until,  as  it  wm^ 
blinded  by  its  bnllianc}',  I  felt  compdM 
to  close  my  eyes.  I  then  seemed^  hy 
some  unaccountable  compulsion,  to  stani 
still;  a  sofl  wind  seemed  to  fim  ny 
cheeks,  and,  opening  my  eyes  again,  I 
was  amazed  at  the  view  that  met  thoBi 
I  stood  on  a  soil  of  platform  of  verduze^ 
studded  with  innumerable  flowersi  Os 
shapes  and  colors  which  I  had  never  8MB 
before.  In  front  of  me  wore  groups  of 
unknown    trees,    whose    gently  wai^qi 
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branches  sparkled  like  diamonds^  rabies, 
and  emeralds,  and  whence  low,  sweet 
music  issued;  above  me  was  a  kind  of 
rosy  canopy  of  clouds.  All  was  full  of 
calm,  delicious  repose. 

**  *  Where  am  I  ?  *  burst  involuntarily 
from  my  lips,  and  my  voice  seemed 
strange  to  myself.  In  less  than  a  moment 
I  fancied  that  I  heard  an  echo  from  the 
wonderful  grove,  on  the  outskirts  of  which 
I  was  standing,  without  seeming  to  crush 
the  most  minute  flowret  beneath  my  feet. 
I  looked  keenly  into  the  depths  of  the 
grove,  and,  after  a  short  space,  a  figure 
seemed  to  reveal  itself  to  me.  At  first  it 
was  dim  and  uncertain,  but  gradually  it 
became  more  defined,  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  approaching  me.  The  form^  seemed 
wrapped  in  a  vail,  the  hues  of  which  were 
like  the  hiding  tints  of  the  rainbow,  but 
the  features  were  not  concealed,  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  seen  them  before.  Could 
it  be — -yes,  it  was — it  was  one  over  whose 
grave  I  had  wept — ^the  loved,  the  lost,  the 
mourned  ! — the  brother  whose  death  had 
been  my  greatest  earthly  grief! 

"  I  Stretched  out  my  arms  in  silence  for 
a  second,  and  then,  as  he  met  my  gaze 
with  looks  of  angelic  sweetness  and  love, 
I  murmured : 

"  '  But  you  died !' 

"  *  Yes,  I  died  yonder ;  but  I  live  again 
here,'  he  replied. 

"  '  And  I — how  came  Zhere  ?' 

**  *  You  were  translated  to  this  abode 
when  your  spirit  had  cast  off  its  earth- 
born  ^rb.' 

"*But  the  judgment-seat  —  the  awful 
judgment-seat  of  God!  Oh,  when  shall 
I  be  called  to  appear  there  ?' 

** '  In  his  good  time,'  replied  the  spirit. 
*  But  fear  not,  sister  of  another  world ; 
the  last  words  that  you  breathed  on  earth, 
and  they  were  felt  in  your  heart,  were  to 
pray  for  mercy  through  him  who  is 
mighty  to  save.  None  ever  Vndy  prayed 
to  him  for  grace  in  vain.  Abide  in  peiKe 
mitil  the  Almighty  wills  to  call  you  to  his 
tablime  presence,  whether  that  shall  be 
what  those  of  earth  call  «oon,  or  not  until 
that  great  day,  when  the  trumpets  of 
heaven  shall  resound  throughout  infinity, 
and  worlds  upon  worlds  shall  catch  the 
awful  sound.' 

**  *  And  is  this  beautiful  place  allotted 
only  to  you  and  me  ?'  I  asked,  with  some 
hesitation. 

"  *  No,'  he  answered ;  '  this  is  one  of 
the  many  mansions  mentioned  by  the 


blessed  Redeemer,  and  it  is  filled  with 
beings ;  but  they  move  noiselessly  about, 
and  your  eyes  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
the  splendor  of  this  light  so  as  to  perceive 
them ;  you  will  soon,  however,  become  as 
one  of  themselves.' 

"  I  obsei-ved  that  shades,  like  those  of 
twilight,  were  softly  stealing  on ;  and  I 
asked,  in  surprise,  if  there  were  days  and 
nights  there. 

"  '  Not  days  and  nights  as  they  are 
known  on  earth,'  was  the  reply,  '  but  we 
have  variations  of  light;  and  look,  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  they  are  named  in  the 
world  you  have  left,  are  beginning  to  be 
visible  in  the  remote  distance  of  space. 
These  magnificent  globes  are  filled  with 
beings,  some  of  the  nighest  order  of  intel- 
ligence inconceivable  to  the  bounded  mind 
of  man.' 

"  '  It  is  strange,'  I  said, '  that  I  feel  no 
thirst,  or  pain,  or  weakness,  and  yet  I 
have  been  suffering  teiTibly  from  all  of 
these.' 

"  '  In  the  sphere  which  you  are  now  to 
inhabit,  until  it  shall  please  the  Creator  to 
call  you  from  it,  these  earthly  infirmities 
are  unknown.  Though  not  angels  like 
the  blessed  inhabitants  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  a 
more  spiritual  organization  than  the  deni- 
zens of  earth.  We  have  entered  into  the 
promised  rest? 

"  '  But  the  guilty,  and  the  lost  of  the 
earth,  where  are  they  ?'  I  asked. 

"  *  Hush  I'  he  replied,  while  a  look  of 
grave  rebuke  passed  over  his  noble  coun- 
tenance. 'In  this  serene  abode  we  are 
forbidden  even  to  think  of  guilt,  or  to 
name  the  guilty.  Lucifer,  that  fallen 
angel,  has  no  dominion  here  ;  we  war  no 
more  with  sin  and  sorrow  ;  and  for  those 
souls  who  have  yielded  to  the  temptations 
of  the  Evil  One,  we  have  but  to  leave 
them  to  the  Omnipotent.  Our  part  is  to 
have  faith  in  the  boundless  goodness  of 
him  who  created  all.' 

"  The  light  was  becoming  less  dazzling, 
and  my  eyes  could  better  penetrate  the 
strange  sort  of  atmosphere  around  me.  I 
followed  my  beloved  guide,  and  we  (en- 
tered the  enchanting  grove.  I  fancied 
that  in  the  musical  rustling  of  the  resplen- 
dent leaves  I  heard  a  sound  like  '  Wel- 
come, welcome !'  while  at  a  little  distance 
I  heard  a  strain  of  delightftil  music,  that 
seemed  by  turns  to  swell  and  to  die  away. 
Figures  now  seemed  to  be  floating  about, 
hither  and  thither,  amidst  the  leafy  glades 
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that  I  began  to  discover  through  arches 
formed  by  the  radiant  wreaths  of  flowers 
that  seemed  gracefully  to  wander  from 
one  magnificent  tree  to  another.  I  re- 
marked that  every  thing  seemed  to  glitter 
as  I  came  nearer ;  yet  there  was  no  glai*e 
to  hurt  even  my  unaccustomed  eye.  No- 
thing that  I  beheld  appertained  to  gloom 
or  darkness ;  a  kind  of  subdued  brightness 
appeared  to  be  the  characteristic  of  all 
around. 

"  '  And  death  ?'  I  asked.  '  Is  death 
known  here  ?' 

"  *  Those  who  have  been  allowed  to 
enter  this  bright  sphere  have  done  with 
death.  It  can  only  destroy  the  garb  of 
flesh  with  which  the  immortal  spirit  is 
clothed  in  yonder  world,  whence  you  have 
just  escaped,  and  in  other  worlds,  over 
which  sin  and  darkness  also  brood.  Here, 
wo  are  puiified  and  prepared  for  the  holy 
realms  where  the  great  Creator  reveals 
his  glory  to  the  accepted  spirits  who  are 
permitted  to  join  the  angelic  hosts  in  that 
everlasting  abode.  But  come,'  he  added, 
Met  me  lead  you  where  you  can  rest 
awliile,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  take  your 
place  in  yonder  gorgeous  temple,  "not 
made  with  hands,"  where  we  meet  to  offer 
our  united  hymns  of  thanksgiving  to  him 
in  whom  we  have  our  happy  bemg.' 

"  He  signed  to  me  to  follow  him,  and 
my  steps  glided  after  his,  without  effort 
or  trouble,  until  we  reached  what  might 
be  termed  a  grotto,  close  to  a  remarka- 
bly beautiful  cascade,  whose  transparent 
waters,  leaping  from  one  ledge  of  crystal, 
solid  as  a  rock,  to  another,  like  the  rays 
from  the  setting  sun,  if  these  could  bo  im- 
agined in  a  liquid  state.  On  either  side 
of  the  waterfall  grew  large  bell-shaped 
flowers  of  rich  colors,  which  as  they 
waved  their  lovely  petals  over  the  glanc- 
ing water,  and  occasionally  dipped  them 
sportively  in  it,  shed  a  charming  fragrance 
Around. 

"  Tlie  materials  of  which  the  grotto  was 
composed  looked  like  sapphires  and  bur- 
nished gold  ;  in  the  interior  there  floated 
around  a  sort  of  pale  blue  haze,  which, 
like  a  film,  partially  obscured  the  splendor 
of  the  recess.  Before  entering  it  I  beheld 
what  seemed  a  cupola  in  form,  but  envel- 


oped, as  it  were,  in  clouds  of  crimson  and 
gold.    I  pointed  to  it. 

"  ^  That  is  the  dome  of  the  temple,' 
said  my  guide.  ^  It  is  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  the  Omnipotent  when  we 
meet  to  worship  him,  though  that  holy 
presence  is  invisible  to  us.  When  you 
hear  a  solemn  chant  commence,  and  nnuiG 
swelling  from  all  these  waving  branohet 
around,  then,  sister  of  another  world, 
come  gladly  forth !' 

^'  He  was  gone,  and,  left  alone,  I  sank 
down  in  a  reclining  attitude  upon  the  en- 
ameled ground,  and  soon  a  feeling  of 
delicious  repose  stole  over  me.  The  part 
—  the  scenes  and  beings  of  the  world  I 
had  left  —  faded  from  my  mind  ;  all  was 
serenity  around,  and  my  senses  seemed  to 
partake  of  that  deep  quietness,  nntil  fiir- 
getfuhiess  of  every  thing  came  over  them. 

'^  I  have  no  idea  how  long  I  continued 
in  this  state,  but  at  last  I  awoke  Boftjr 
from  my  "  weird  repose  " — to  what  ?  li 
find  the  beauteous  spirit  of  my  brother 
waithig  to  conduct  me  to  the  aablinie 
temple,  whose  lofty  dome  was  covered 
with  a  gorgeous  canopy  of  clouds  ?  Alas! 
alas !  my  soul  had  descended  again  to 
earth,  and  as  my  eyes  languidly  opened  I 
saw,  through  the  unclosed  casement  the 
clear  blue,  far  off  skies,  with  some  sdll 
glittering  stars  here  and  there,  and  one 
or  two  streaks  of  rosy  hue,  annonncing 
that  morning  was  about  to  dawn  upon 
the  material  world.  I  was  still  living 
then — I  had  not  passed  through  ^  the  dan 
valley !'  To  that  distant  planet — ^to  those 
scenes  of  enchantment — I  had  only  bem 
transported  in  a  soothing  dream ! 

^'  I  sighed,  and  the  sweet  delusion  was 
too  speedily  dispelled,  for  attendants  and 
friends  came  around  me ;  they  told  me  I 
was  better,  I  was  saved,  and  that  yearsef 
life  might  yet  be  before  met  Alas!  I 
heard  my  doom  with  sorrow  and  repinii^ 
Why  was  the  freed  spirit  recalled  ?  Whj 
was  I  sent  back  to  a  world  of  sin  and  fA 
fering  ?  But  the  voice  of  the  dear  qiiiil, 
who  had  so  lately  been  my  blessed  eom* 
panion,  sounded  again  in  my  car  with  Us 
words  of  faith;  and,  feebly  Ufting  mj 
clasped  hands,  I  was  enabled  to  excTaiBii 

"  *  Father !  thy  will  bo  done  I»  » 
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TENNYSON'S     IDYLLS     OF     THE      KING.* 


Mr.  Tennyson  has  returaed  to  that 
form  of  poetic  composition  in  which  he 
proved  himself,  long  ago,  to  be  without  a 
modem  rival.  The  first  essentials  of  idyllic 
character  are  simplicity  of  incident  and 
simplicity  of  manner  in  the  narration.  A 
good  idyll  is  consequently  one  of  the  most 
rare,  although  it  may  not  be  the  highest 
of  poems.  Dramatic  vigor,  lyrical  pas- 
sion, complicated  and  stirring  incidents, 
are  capable  of  making  their  effect,  not- 
withstanding the  presence  of  many  short- 
comings and  faults  in  the  details  of  execu- 
tion. The  idyll,  however,  is  nothing  if  not 
perfect  in  expression.  Its  simplicity  be- 
comes mere  baldness  and  vacuity,  in  the 
absence  of  an  equable  flow  of  language  of 
unimpeachable  truthfulness,  beauty,  and 
melody.  Now,  the  particular  power  by 
which  Mr.  Tennyson  surpasses  all  recent 
English  poets  is  precisely  that  of  sustained 
perfection  of  style.  Others  have  equaled 
or  excelled  him  in  other  respects,  but  we 
look  in  vain  among  his  modern  rivals  for 
any  who  can  compete  with  him  in  the 

Jower  of  saying  beautifully  the  thing  he 
as  to  say ;  and  this  not  only  in  single 
sentences  and  passages,  but  for  page  after 
page,  and  poem  after  poem,  without  flagg- 
ing, and  apparently  without  effort.  We 
must,  however,  acknowledge  our  inability 
to  discover  by  what  authority  or  analogy 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  applied  the  term  "  idyll" 
to  these  fragments  or  episodes  of  the  great 
Romaunt  of  Arthur.  The  expression,  as 
is  well  known,  was  first  applied  by  the 
artificial  waiters  of  the  Alexandrian  School 
to  their  bucolic  poetry.  The  world  {eldTjy 
eldvXXia,)  meant  "  little  pictures  of  com- 
mon life,"  and  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  describe  the  rural  pastimes  and 
sentimental  loves  of  Sicilian  shepherds  in 
the  polished  Doric  of  Theocritus  and 
Moschus.  Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  has,  in 
his  poem  of  "the  Brook,"  given  us  a 
charming  example  of  the  class.    But,  ex- 

*  fhur  Idylls  of  (he  King.  By  Alfrbd  Txkntbon 
D.G.L.I  Poet  Laureate.    London.    1869. 


cept  in  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  blank 
verse  which  he  affects,  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  any  resemblance  between  these  leg- 
ends of  British  chivalry  and  the  poems 
which  have  hitherto  been  known  as  Idylls. 
Far  from  being  pictures  of  common  life, 
they  belong  entirely  to  that  faery  lapd 
where  everything  is  strange  and  impossi- 
ble, and  where  the  imagination  disguises 
every  object  in  fantastic  shapes.  If  human 
nature  approached  these  revels  in  its  or- 
dinary garb,  on  the  instant  the  spell  would 
be  broken  and  the  illusion  vanish.  To  try 
them  by  any  other  test  would  be  unjust  to 
Mr.  Tennyson  himself,  but  by  adopting 
this  fragmentary  treatment,  he  has  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  difficulty  which  has 
hitherto  deterred  our  poets  from  dealing 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  of  our  na- 
tional ^subjects.  The  disproportion  and 
incoherence  of  the  materials  among  them- 
selves were  fatal  to  their  fitness  for  a  sin- 
gle epic ;  and  the  critical  traditions  which, 
until  lately,  connected  epic  character  with 
epic  magnitude,  have  prevented  our  poets 
from  treating  separately  what  are,  in  fact, 
separate,  although  mutually  related,  sub- 
jects. There  were  also  other  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  modern  rendering  of  the 
legends  of  the  Round  Table.  There  is 
scarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  turn 
upon  some  outrageous  violation  of  modem 
manners  and  morals,  and  which  does  not 
contain  innumerable  improbabilities  and 
impossibilities  in  its  necessary  sequence  of 
events.  These  impediments  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  overcomejin  the  only  possible  way, 
namely,  by  accepting  them  as  we  accept 
the  extravagances  of  classical  mythology. 
He  has  treated  the  legends  as  so  many 
fairy  tales,  concerning  tfie  probability  and 
propriety  of  the  details  of  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  dispute,  the  total  absence  of 
circumstantial  verisimilitude  constituting 
the  sufficient  correction,  from  an  artistio 
point  of  view,  of  their  othei*wise  objec- 
tionable representations  of  humanity.  We 
do  not  see  how  the  poet  could  have  done 
otherwise,  without  destroying  the  whole 
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costume  and  individuality  of  hLs  theme. 
If  we  have  any  objection  to  make  on  this 
score,  it  is  that  Mr.  Tennyson  does  not 
always  accept  the  situation  with  sufficient 
boldness,  but  sometimes  palliates,  with 
modem  reasons,  certain  points  in  a  course 
of  conduct,  which,  in  its  whole  character, 
belongs  to  and  is  only  made  tolerable  by 
a  mj'thical  antiquity,  and  which  is  not  re- 
pulsive to  our  feelings  only  because  it  is 
mexplicablo  or  incredible  to  them.  In 
these  poems,  moral  beauty  —  without 
which  there  is  no  true  work  of  art — is  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  prevading  tone  of 
heroic  simplicity  and  magnanimity,  and 
in  the  general  symbolic  tendency,  which 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  succeeded  in  transfer- 
ring from  the  legends  to  his  poems,  than 
in  the  actual  events  represented.  The 
principles,  passions,  and  actions  of  all  the 
characters,  good  or  bad,  are  alike  extrav- 
agant and  inconceivable;  their  virtues 
would  be  as  fatal  to  any  imaginable  condi- 
tion of  society  as  their  vices;  but  we 
agree  to  ank  the  consideration  of  their 
motives  of  action  in  our  enjoyment  of  the 
the  primitive  freshness  and  large-hearted 
simplicity  which  prevade  these  strange  and 
savage  tracts  like  the  sweet  and  whole- 
some moimtain  air. 

These  Idylls  being  thus,  as  far  as  regards 
incident  and  character,  as  nearly  as  |>ossi- 
ble  reproductions  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of 
the  Arthurian  legends,  there  is  little  to 
be  said  of  them,  except  with  reference  to 
the  stylo  in  which  they  have  been  repro- 
duced. In  the  history  of  the  English  lan- 
guage these  poems  will  occupy  a  remark- 
able place  as  examples  of  vigorous,  unaf- 
fected, and  almost  unmixed  Saxon,  written 
at  a  time  in  which  all  the  ordinary  walks 
of  literature  are  becoming  rapidly  vulga- 
rised with  bastard  Latinity.  We  think 
we  can  safely  say,  that  since  the  definitive 
formation  of  the  English  language,  no  poe- 
try has  been  written  with  so  small  an  ad- 
mixture of  Latin  as  the  Idylls  of  the 
ICing  ;  and,  what  will  sound  still  stranger 
to  the  ears  of  those  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  Latin  element  as 
essential  to  the  majesty  of  poetry  in  our 
tongue,  that  no  language  has  surpassed  in 
epic  dignity  the  English  of  these  poems. 

A  slight  notice  oi  each  idyl,  with  ex- 
tracts, will  give  our  readers  a  better  notion 
of  what  these  poems  are  than  can  bo  de- 
rived from  any  abstract  description  of 
their  qualities. 

"  Euid,"  who  gives  her  name  to  the  first  | 


of  the  four  stories,  is  a  heroine  of  the  Ori- 
selda  type,  suffering  with  absolute  amiabil- 
ity the  outrages  of  her  husband,  Prince 
Geraint,  who  tails  from  the  one  extreme  of 
uxoriousness  to  the  other  of  a  Beveiitj 
only  emialed,  among  modem  heroes,  hj 
that  of  I'eter  Grimes,  because  one  monung 
as  he  was  asleep,  and  Enid  sat  beside  the 
coach,  admiring 

**  The  knotted  column  of  his  throafi 
The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  breast, 
And  arms  on  which  the  standing   musds 

sloped 
As  slopes  a  wild  brook  o'er  a  little  stone 
Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it^" 

she  began  to  upbraid  herself  for  not  bar- 
ing haa  the  courage  to  reprove  him  for 
his  idle  and  effeminate  devotion  to  her- 
self, to  the  exclusion  of  all  knightly  enter- 
prises, and  concluded  her  lament  with  the 
exclamation — 

**  O  me,  I  fear  that  I  am  no  true  wife  !** 

These  last  words,  Geraint,  "by  greii 
mischance,*'  overheard,  and,  without  wait- 
ing for  further  proof  of  explanation, 

"  Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  As 

pang 
That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  fiuie  of  her 
Whom  he  loves  most,  lonely  and  misenbkL 
At  this  he  snatched  his  great  limbs  from  the 

bed. 
And  shook  his  drowsy  squire  awake,  and  crfisd, 
*My  charger  and  her  palfry,'  then  to  her: 
*  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  wilderness ; 
For  though  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  wiii| 
I  have  not  falPn  so  low  as  some  would  wish. 
And  you,  put  on  your  worst  and  mesnart 

dress, 
And  ride  with  me  I*    And  Enid  askM  smai^d, 
'  If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  fault' 
But  he,  *  I  charge  you  ask  not,  but  obey.' 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  sttk,"  ela 

Of  this  silk  the  poet  proceeds  to  mt 
the  history,  which  is  also  that  of  the  fiist 
acqaintance  of  Geraint  and  his  wife.  One 
day,  when  the  knight  was  watching  a  honti 
in  the  company  of  Queen  Guinevere,  an* 
other  kniglit,  with  a  dwarf,  came  riding 
by  the  knoll  where  they  stood.  Hie 
dwarf  refused  to  disclose  the  name  of  Us 
master  to  a  damsel  who  was  sent  by  the 
Queen  to  obtain  it,  and  oven  slmekthe 
fair  messenger  with  his  whip,  on  her  pM^ 
sisting  in  the  inquiry.  This  afiront  to  the 
Queen,  through  her  servant,  Greraiiit 
swears  to  avenge,  and  he  parsnes  tfie 
knight  and  dwart*  until  he 
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*'  Beheld  the  long  street  of  a  little  town 
In  a  long  vaUej,  on  one  side  of  which, 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  a  fortress  rose ; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay/* 

The  knight  and  dwarf  enter  the  fortress, 
aod  Geraint  finds  a  lodging  in  the  decayed 
castle,  which  is  thus  finely  painted — 

'*  Then  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  looked  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous. 
Here  stood  a  shattered  archway  plumed  with 

fern; 
And  here  had  fallen  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff, 
And  like  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers : 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair. 
Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  iyv  stems 
Clasped  the  gray  walls  with  hairy-nbrcd  arms, 
And  sucked  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and 

looked 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove." 

Greraint,  while  yet  in  the  castle  court, 
hears  Enid,  daughter  of  Earl  Yniol, 
singing, 

"  And  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird. 
Heard  by  the  lander  in  a  lonely  isle, 
Moves  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  is 
That  sings  so  delicately  clear,  and  make 
Conjecture  of  the  plumage  and  the  form ; 
So  the  sweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Geraint'* 

The  song  she  sang  is  one  of  several 
which  are  skilfully  incorporated  with  the 
blank  verse  of  these  poems.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  of  them. 

"  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the 
proud ; 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  thro'  sunshine,  storm, 

and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate. 

**  Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or 
frown; 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great 

"  Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own 

hands ; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate. 

•*  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thj  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thj  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate." 

Geraint,  on  being  invited  to  enter, 
finds — 


"  An  ancient  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 
And  near  her,  like  a  blossom  vermeil-white. 
That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath, 
^  Moved  the  fiur  £nid,  all  in  faded  silk." 

Geraint  learns  from  Earl  Yniol  that  he 
has  been  despoiled  in  former  times  of  his 
wealth  by  the  knight  of  the  white  fortress, 
who  annually  holds  a  joust,  at  which  a 
golden  sparrow-hawk  is  to  be  fought  for 
by  any  who  will  choose  to  bring  his  lady, 
and  to  maintain  by  force  of  arms  the 
superiority  of  her  beauty.  "But  yon," 
he  says,  "  who  have  no  lady,  can  not 
fight."  Hereupon  Geraint  begs  to  be 
allowed  to  fight  for  £Inid : 

*^  Then,  howsoever  patient,  TnioFs  heart 
Danced  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there, 
(Who,  heanns  her  own  name,  had  slipt  away) 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderlv 
And  fondling  all  her  hand  in  his,  he  said — 
*  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing, 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  tmderstood. 
Go  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
Tell  her,  and  prove  her  heart  toward  the 

Prince.' 
So  spake  the  kindlv-boarted  Earl,  and  she 
With  frequent  smile  and  not  depurting,  found. 
Half  disarrayed  as  to  her  rest  the  girl : 
Whom  first  she  kissed  on  either  cheek,  and 

then 
On  either  shining  shoulder  laid  a  hand. 
And  kept  hur  off",  and  gazed  upon  her  face, 
And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  halt. 
Proving  her  heart :  but  never  light  and  shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  then  red  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her ; 
While  slowly  &lling  as  a  scale  that  falls. 
When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain. 
Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  eentie  breast ; 
Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word. 
Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it ; 
So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest, 
She  fbuud  no  rest,  and  ever  failed  to  draw 
The  quiet  night  into  her  blood." 

Accordingly  Geraint  and  Enid  appear 
the  next  moiiiing  at  the  lists.  The  master 
of  the  sparrow-hawk  is  overthrown,  and  is 
compelled  to  give  up  the  earldom  to  Yniol, 
and  to  go  in  person  to  Arthur's  court  to 
beg  the  Queen's  pardon.  Even  before  he 
is  married,  Geraint  shows  what  Enid  has 
to  expect  of  him,  by  submitting  her  to 
the  humiliation  of  making  her  appearance 
at  the  court  of  Guinevere  in  her  "  faded 
silk,"  instead  of  an  appropriate  dress, 
which  her  mother  had  provided  for  the 
occasion.  Enid's  fears  at  having  to  un- 
dergo this  ordeal  give  occasion  to  the 
following  picturesque  passage : — 
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She  let  her  fancy  flit  across  the  past, 

And  roam  the  goodly  places  that  she  knew ; 

And  last  bethought  her  how  she  used  to 

watch, 
Near  that  old  home,  a  pool  of  golden  carp ; 
And    one    was    patched    and    blurred    and 

lustreless 
Among  his  burnished  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
And  half  asleep  she  made  comparison 
Of  that  and  these  to  her  own  faded  self 
And  the  gay  court,  and  fell  asleep  again ; 
And  dreamt  herself  was  such  a  faded  form 
Among  her  burnished  sisters  of  the  pool ; 
But  this  was  in  the  garden  of  a  king ; 
And  though  she  lay  dark  in  the  pool,  she 

knew 
That  all  was  bright,  that  all  about  were  birds 
Of  sunny  plume  in  gilded  trellis-work ; 
That  all  the  turf  was  rich  in  plots  that  looked 
Each  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkis  in  it ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  the  high  court  went 
In  silver  tissue  talking  things  of  state ; 
And  children  of  the  king  in  cloth  of  gold 
Glanced  at  the  doors  or  gamboled  down  the 

walks ; 
And  while  she  thought  *  They  will  not  see 

me,*  came 
A  stately  queen,  whose  name  was  Guinevere, 
And  all  the  children  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Ran  to  her,  crying,  *  If  wo  have  fish  at  all 
Let  them  be  gold,  and  charge  the  gardeners 

now 
To  pick  the  faded  creature  from  the  pool. 
And  cast  it  on  the  mixcn  that  it  die/ 
And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her. 
And  Enid  started  waking,  with  her  heart 
All  overshadowed  by  the  foolish  dream. 
And  lo !  it  was  her  mother  grasping  her 
To  get  her  well  awake ;  and  in  her  hand 
A  suit  of  bright  apparel." 

The  suit  of  "  faded  silk"  patiently  sul>- 
mitted  to,  the  twain  return  to  the  court. 
The  queen  makes  friends  with  Enid,  and 
the  poet  endeavors  to  shape  a  shadow  of 
excuse  for  his  hero's  ready  suspicion  of 
his  wife,  on  the  plea  that  she  might  be 
supposed  to  have  suffered  from  the  society 
of  Guinevere,  whose  reputation  was  not 
perfect.  We  are  now  again  at  the  point 
at  which  the  poem  opened. 

Geraint  bids  his  wife  not  to  ride  at  his 
side,  but  a  good  way  on  before  him,  and 
charges  her,  whatever  happens,  not  to 
speak  a  word  to  him.  This,  the  poet 
says,  was, 

**  Perhaps  becaused  he  loved  her  passionately. 
And  felt  that  tempest  brooding  round  his 

heart, 
Which,   if  he  spake    at  all,   would    break 

perforce 
Upon  a  head  so  dear  in  thunder.'* 

We  should  prefer,  however,  to  interpret 
Geraint's  conduct  for  ourselves,  and  must 


altogether  reject  the  above  plea,  when  wo 
find,  as  we  do,  that,  by  riaing  *^  ever  a 
good  way  on  before,''  Enid  fidls  in  with 
all  the  dangers  of  the  wilderness  the  fint. 
The  knight's  proceedings  are,  we  suppose, 
in  keeping  with  the  vagaries  of  the  prim- 
itive chivalry,  but  they  neither  require 
nor  admit  of  the  excuses  and  explanations 
which  might  be  applicable  to  tiie  eceen- 
tricities  oi  modem  passion. 

After  riding  some  hoars  through  the 
wilderness,  Enid  breaks  her  lord's  oom- 
mand, — 

"  *My  lord,  I  saw  three  bandits  by  the  rock 
Waiting  to  fall  on  you,  and  heard  them  boisi 
That  they  would  slay  you,  and  possess  your 

horse. 
And  armor,  and    your  damsel    should  be 

theirs." 
He  made  a  wrathful  answer :  "  Did  I  wish 
Your  silence  or  your  warning  V 


ftf  »i 


Geraint,  of  coui*se,  slays  the  three  hos- 
tile knights,  and  three  aflerwards,  each 
time  upbraiding  his  wife  for  the  warnings 
without  which  he  and  she  would  have 
been  lost,  and  each  time  taking  the  three 
horses  and  making  Enid  drive  them  on 
before  her. 

"  The  pain  she  had 
To  keep  them  in  the  wild  ways  of  the  wood, 
Two  sets  of  three  laden  with  jingling  anni| 
Together,  served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart'* 

After  certain  other  adventures  of  nunor 
note,  they  come  by  chance  into  the  teni 
tory  and  town  belonging  to  Limours,  aa 
old  suitor  of  Enid,  who,  finding  her  and 
Geraint  in  his  power,  and  apparently  not 
on  the  best  terms  with  each  other,  plaoi 
an  assault  upon  Geraint,  from  whioh  hk 
wife  again  saves  him,  by  breaking  hii 
command  to  observe  silence.  Thejde* 
)art  from  the  town  and  are  pursued  bj 
imours  and  an  armed  band,  againrt 
whom  Geraint  tries  his  always  invindUe, 
and  therefore  somew*hat  uninterestiiigi 
prowess,  with  the  effect  which  is  deseribed 
m  the  following  exquisitely  worded  paa* 


I 


siige : — 


*^  But  at  the  flash  and  motion  of  the  man 
They  vanishM  panic  stricken,  like  a  shoal 
Of  darting  fish,  that  on  a  summer  mom 
Adown  the  crystal  dykes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the 
But  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun, 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Betwixt  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower." 
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Geraint  finds  himself  wounded  in  this 
conflict,  and,  after  riding  awhile,  drops 
from  his  horse,  and  while  Enid  is  tending 
him  by  the  way  side,  Doorra,  the  "  bandit- 
earl,"  comes  oy,  with  a  hundred  follow- 
ers, and,  seeing  that  Enid  is  fair,  commis- 
sions some  of  his  men  to  remove  her  and 
the  seeming  dead  man  to  his  castle,  where, 
after  the  lapse  of  several  hours,  Geraint 
revives  from  his  swoon,  and  finds  "  his 
own  dear  bride" 

"  Propping  his  head 
And  chafing  his  faint  hands,  and  calling  to 

him; 
And  felt  the  warm  tears  falling  on  his  face ; 
And  said  to  his  own  heart,  **She  weeps  for 


me 


.w 


And  yet  lay  still,  and  feignM  himself  as  dead, 
That  he  might  prove  her  to  the  uttermost, 
And  say  to  his  own  heart,  **  She  weeps  for 
me." 

He  continues  this  somewhat  ungenerous 
dissimulation  until  Earl  Doorm  enters 
with  his  riotous  followers,  and  his  and 
their  "gentlewomen."  Doorm  offers  to 
marry  Enid,  supposing  that  Geraint  lies 
dead. 


u 


He  spoke ;  the  brawny  spearman  let  his  cheek 

Bulge  with  the  unswallow'd  piece,  and  turn- 
ing stared; 

While  some,  whose  souls  the  old  serpent  long 
had  drawn 

Down,  as  the  worm  draws  in  the  withered 
leaf 

And  makes  it  earth,  hissM  at  each  other's 


Doorm,  not  catching  her  reply,  but 
taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  satis&c- 
tory,  Ittds  her  eat,  but  she  refuses,  declar- 
ing she  will  neitlier  eat  nor  drink  until 
Iier  "  dear  lord  arise.*'  The  earl  is  further 
irritated  by  her  positive  refusal  to  put  on 
a  fine  gowu  inst^^  of  her  faded  sUk,  and, 
to  care  her  obstinacy,  ^'  however  liglitly, 
maoie  her  on  the  cheek.^ 

^Tben  Enid,  in  her  utter  heSplessness, 

And  KiDoe  she  thougiit  "  he  had  not  dared  to 

doit 
Except  he  Barely  knew  my  lord  was  dead/ 
Sent  forth  a  sudden,  sharp,  and  bitter  cry 
As  of  a  wild  thing  taken  in  a  trap, 
Whidi    sees   the  trajiper  oomiug  ihro  the 

wood.*' 

Gerunt^s  manhood  is  fsuiEdkentlT  x>ear 
the  iDodem  type  to  make  it  imposaible 
tbst  be  should  stand  this,  so  be  jumps  up 
and  rtrikes  off  Doorm's  bead  at  a  blow, 
and  the  otherB,  under  the  furtnuste  delo- 
nan  thai  be  ie  the  dead  maix*B  gboift,  ail 


run  away,  and  leave  him  and  Enid  to 
make  it  up.  IIo  apologises  for  his  beha< 
vior,  and  very  truly  says  : — **  Enid,  T  have 
used  you  worse  than  that  dead  man," 

"*You  thought  mo  sleeping,  but  I  hoard  you 

I  hoard  vou  say  that  you  wore  no  true  wifb  : 
I  swear  I  will  not  ask  your  moaning  in  it : 
I  do  believe  yourself  against  yournolf, 
And  will  henceforward  rather  die  than  douht* 
And  Enid  could  not  say  one  tender  word, 
She  felt  so  blunt  and  stupid  at  the  heart, 
.    .    .    .    Then  Geraint  upon  the  horse 
Mounted,  and  reachM  a  hand,  and  on  his  fbot 
She  set  her  own  and  olimh*d ;  he  turn'd  his 

face. 
And  kiss  d  her  climbing,  and  she  oast  her  arms 
About  him,  and  at  once  they  rode  away. 
And  never  yet,  since  high  in  Paradise 
OVr  the  four  rivers  the  first  roses  hiew, 
Came  purer  pleasure  unto  mortal  kind 
Than  lived  through  her,  who  in  that  perilous 

hour 
Put  band  to  hand  beneath  her  husband's 

heart." 

The  human  interest  and  moral  signiA* 
;  cancc  of  the  incidents  of  this  poem,  whieh 
;  is  nearlv  two  thousand  lines  long,  are  con* 
I  sidcrably  below  the  average  of  the  legends 
to  which    those    incidents    belong,  and 
,  greatly  below  the  hiterest  and  signiif eanc4» 
I  of  the  stories  of  the  other  poems  in  tbi« 
.  volume.     When  we  come  to  put  the  nar- 
rative into  vulgar  prose,  we  are  struck 
with  increased  admiration  for  the  power 
'  of  a  writer  who  renders  such  dull  impro- 
babilities into  language  of  such  lofty  aiid 
pictures^jue  vigor,  that  not  only  we  can 
read,  but  we  read  delighted. 

"  V''ivien^  lias  a  mucli  finer  and  more 
properly  idyllic  foundation,  Tlie  range  of 
m<»dent  in  ^  Knid^  is  almost  e|>ic  in  iln 
;  extent,  but  ^  Vivien^  tunjs  upon  the 
single  event  of  the  destruetioti  of  M/erlin 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, — perhajM  tbe 
mo«t  Ikraous  and  Mguiiicaiit  of  all  iJb^ 
Arthuriau  legends, 

*'  A  storm  was  oowiog,  i^t  Um;  wiods  w«r«  sUll, 
Aod  in  the  wild  wood^  of  Broee3i«Ad<f^ 
hehr^  an  oak  «o  hoUow,  huge  aod  old 
It  lookM  a  tower  of  ruUi'd  flaasocw^M^c, 
At  Kerliii's  fwi  th«  wileCul  Vivien  lay/' 

Vivien,  having  fiiiW  to  obtain  anv  sat- 
is£iictiou  of  her  vanity  from  "  the  blauM^- 
\^  kioe,*'  «ad  fiodifl^  tl»e  court  «opl«»- 
saut  to  her,  for 

^  She  hated  all  Hke  kni^h^,  and   iieard    in 
t^bongbt 
Their  ^ooruf ul  laui^bAer  «iMo  her  nMU«  wm 
I  jDaaawd,** 
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determines  to  try  her  wiles  npon  **  him, 
the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times,'' 

"  Merlin,  who  knew  the  rmnge  of  all  their  arts, 
Had  built  the   king  his  havens,  ships,  and 

halls, 
Was  also  Bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens ; 
Men  call'd  him  Wizard.'* 

Merlin  tells  Vivien  that  he  possesses  a 
charm  "  of  woven  paces  and  of  waving 
hands,"  by  which  he,  or  any  one  knowing 
certain  words,  can  obtam  entire  power 
^'  upon  the  life,  and  use,  and  name,  and 
feme,"  of  another. 

**  There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  Eastern  East, 
Less  old  than  I,  yet  older,  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  the  springs  to  be. 
A  tawny  pirate  anchored  in  his  port, 
Whose  bark  had  plundered  twenty  nameless 

isles; 
And  passing  one,^  at  the  high  peep  of  dawn, 
He  saw  two  cities  in  a  thousand  boats 
All  fighting  for  a  woman  on  the  sea. 
And  pushing  his  black  craft  among  them  all, 
He  lightly  scatter^  theirs  and  brought  her  off, 
With  loss  of  half  his  people  arrow-slain ; 
A  maid  so  smooth,  so  wlute,  so  wonderAil, 
They  said  a  light  came  fy*om  her  when  she 

moved : 
And  since  the  pirate  would  not  yield  her  up, 
The  king  impaled  him  for  his  piracy ; 
Then  made  her  queen :  but  those  isle-nurtur'd 

eyes 
Made  such  unwilling  though  successful  war 
On  all  the  youth,   they  sickened;  councils 

thinn'd. 
And  armies  waned,  for  magnet-like  she  drew 
The  rustiest  iron  of  old  fighters'  hearts ; 
And  beasts  themselves  would  worship ;  camels 

knelt 
Unbidden,  and  the  brutes  of  mountain  back 
That  carry  kings  in  castles,  bow'd  black  knees 
Of  homage,  ringing  with  their  serpent  hands, 
To  make  her  smile,  her  golden  ankle-bells. 
What  wonder,  being  jealous,  that  he  sent 
i    To  find  a  wizard  who  might  teach  the  king 
Some  charm,  which  being  wrought  upon  the 

queen. 
Might  keep  her  all  his  own." 

At  last  they  found  "  a  little,  glassy-headed, 
hairless  man,"  who  taught  the  king  to 
charm  the  queen 

**  In  such  wise  that  no  man  could  see  her  more 
Nor  saw  she  save  the  king,  who  wrought  the 

charm. 
Coming  and  going,  and  she  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  all  use  of  life." 

The  bulk  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with 
the  gradual  seduction  of  Merlin  by  Vi- 
vien, whose  persistence  and  subtle  wiles 
at  last  overcome    the    wisdom    of  the 


"Wizard.  He  is  long  proof  against  her 
persuasions,  and  pays  no  regard  to  her 
imprecations  of  heaven^s  wrath  against 
herself  should  she  ever  use  the  charm  to 
liis  damage.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these 
imprecations, 

**  Out  of  heaven  a  bolt 
(For  now  the  storm  was  close  above  them) 

struck. 
Furrowing  a  giant  oak  and  javelining 
With  darted  spikes  and  splinters  of  the  wood 
The  dark  earth  round.** 

Vivien  flies  into  Merlin's  arms  for  pro- 
tection, and  does  not  forget  her  purpose 
in  her  fright. 

"  Overhead 
BellowM  the  tempest,  and  the  rotten  branch 
{  Snapt  in  the  rushing  of  the  river-rain 
Above  them;   and  in  change  of  glare  and 

gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  glittering  went  and  came ; 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent^ 
Moaning  and  calling  out  of  other  lands. 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace;  and  what  should  not  have  been 

had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalk^d  and  overworn, 
Had  yielded,  told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept 
Then,  in  one  moment,  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead. 
And  lost  to  life  and  use,  and  name  and  fiime." 

In  the  third  idyll  we  find  ourselves 
again  somewhat  too  far  removed  from  the 
region  of  human  interests  and  probabil- 
ities. ''  Elaine,"  like  "  Enid,"  is  a  long 
story,  told  in  language  which  is  uniformly 
pure  and  dignified,  and  often  magnificent, 
and  which  of  itself  amply  rewards  the 
reading.  But  the  love  of  Elaine  for 
Lancelot  is  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
marvelous  and  improbable  in  incident  to 
be  effective  as  a  human  passion, — not  to 
say  that  it  takes  the  least  attractive  form 
•f  love  in  woman,  namely,  that  in  which 
she  becomes  the  suitor.  Not  all  the  skill 
and  delicacy  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  language, 
nor  all  the  *'  extenuating  circumstances" 
brought  to  bear,  are  sufiicient  to  render 
this  inversion  of  right  order  altogether 
pleasing.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  poem  as,  at  once,  an  illus- 
tration of  the  freedom  assumed  by  the 
poet  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects,  and 
of  the  power  by  which  that  freedom  is 
justified : — 

*'  For  Arthur  when  none  knew  from  whence  he 
came. 
Long  ere  the  people  chose  him  for  their  king. 
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ig  the  trsckless  realma  of  Ljonness, 
foUDd  &  glen,  gray  boulder  and  black  tarn. 
rror  IWed  about  the  tarn,  and  clavo 
its  own  mists  to  all  the  mountain  side: 
lere  two  brothers,  one  a  king,  had  met 
fought  together ;  but  their  names  were 
lost;  I 

each  had  slain  his  brother  at  a  blow,        1 
down  they  fell,  and  made  the  glen  abliorT 
ed: 

Siere  they  lay  till  all  their  bones  were 
leached, 
licheu'd  into  color  with  the  crags: 
one  of  these,  the  king,  had  on  a  crown 
unonds,  one  in  front,  and  four  aside. 
Arthur  came,  and  laboring  up  the  pass 
1  the  misty  moonshine,  unawares 
trodden  that  crowned  skeleton,  and  the 
skuU 
B  from  the  nape,  and  from  the  skull  the 

I  into  light,  and  turning  on  its  rims 
like  a  glittering  rivulet  to  the  tarn  j 
down  the  shingly  scaur  he  plunged,  and 
caught,  I 

set  it  on  bis  head,  and  in  his  heart'  ) 

mummrs,  'Lol  thou  likewise  shalt  be  . 
kuig." '  I 

ly  of  our  readers  will  be  surpristid 
we  inform  them  that  there  is  not  ' 
ghtest  fouudiition  for  the  above  in-  i 
.  m  any  of  the  Arthurian  roraancea  ;  j 
lat  the  poet  has,  in  all  cases,  allowct) 
If  unbounded  liberty  in  the  inven- 
iup^i-e!<sion,  or  modtlication  of  inci-  : 
limiting  himsolf  only  to  the  condi- ' 
of  unity  of  tone,  and  the  traditional 
iters  of  the  personages  introduced,  j 
1  who  know  most  of]  the  strange  and  | 
:ting  chaos  of  Arthurian  tradition, 
g;  studied  it  not  only  in  Sir  Thomas 
-y's  famous  c[>itomc,  but  also  in  its 
13  developments  in  Welsh,  French, 
erman  literature,  will  be  most  ready 
ouse  the  poet-laureate  for  assuming 
•eedom  which  seems  to  have  been 

by  all  the  early  romancers  them- 
1  in  dealing  with  the  heroes  of  the 
d  Tabic. 
h  Story  of  "  Elaine,"  denuded  of  the 

language  in  which  it  has  been 
kI  by  Mr,  Teimyaon,  would  scarcely 
■at  our  readers.  We  must  confine 
Ives  to  an  extract  or  two.    Here  is  a 

of  sea-Bceuery  which  has  never  been 

I  couch'd  their  spears  and  prick'd  there 
spears,  and  thuf, 

r  plumes  driv'n  backward  by  the  wind 
they  made 
loring,  all  together  down  upon  him 


Bare,  as  a  wild  wave  in  the  wide  North  Sea, 
Oreen-ghmmering  toward  the  gummit,  be^rs, 

with  all 
Its  Btornif  crest  that  smoke  against  the  skies, 
Down  on  a  bark,  and  overbears  the  bark, 
And  him  that  helms  iL" 

I     Elaine  tends  Lancelot  in  bis  sickness, 
I  and  knows  not  of  bis  love  for  Guinevere. 

"  Had  he  seen  her  first. 
She  might  have  made  this  and  thatother  world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straighten'd  him, 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood. 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true. 
Yet  the  great  knight  in  his  mid  sickness  made 
Full  many  a  holy  vow  and  pure  resolve. 
These,  as  but  bom  of  sickness,  could  not  live : 
For  when  the  blood  ran  lustier  in  him  again. 
Full  often  the  sweet  image  of  one  &ce 
Making  a  treacherous  quiet  in  his  heart, 
Dispersed  his  resolution  like  a  cloud. 
Then  if  the  nuiiden,  while  that  ghostly  grace 
Beam'd  on  his  fancy,  spoke,  he  answer'd  not. 
Or  short  and  coldly,  and  she  knew  right  well 
What  the  rough  sickness  meant,  but  what  this 

She  knew  not,  and  the  Borrow  dimm'd  her 
Bight. 


r'd,  '  Vain,  in  vain  :  itcan  not  he. 
He  will  not  love  ms:  how  then?  must  I  diet' 
Then  as  a  tittle  helpless  innocent  bird. 
That  has  but  one  plain  passage  of  few  note* 
Will  sing  the  simple  passage  o'er  and  o'er 
For  all  an  April  morning,  till  the  ear 
Wearies  to  hear  it,  so  the  simple  maid 
Went  half  the  night  repeatmg,  '  Must  I  dief  " 

The  last  of  the  four  Idylls,  and  certainly 
the  finest,  describes  the  disgrace  and  re- 
pentance of  Queen  Guinevere,  and  the  des- 
truction of  the  fellowship  of  the  Round 
Table,  through  her  guilt.  We  are  disposed 
to  look  upon  this  short  poem— it  is  not 
seven  hundred  lines — as  the  highest  as 
well  aathe  last  of  the  poet's  efforts.  It  is 
perfect  in  form,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  longer  idylls,  and  the  interest 
is,  from  beginning  to  end,  simjde,  intelli- 
gible, human,  and  lofty.  The  circumstan- 
ces of  this  poera  are  the  commencing  re- 
pentance 01  the  queen ;  tho  confirmation 
of  her  resolutions,  by  the  disgrace  of  tho 
first  public  proof  of  her  guilt ;  her  flight 
to  a  convent ;  and  her  interview  with 
Arthur  on  his  way  to  his  last  battle-field. 
Sir  Mordred,  who  discovers  and  betrays 
the  queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  last  fare- 
well with  Lancelot,  is  thus  shown  to  us. 
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*  ClimVd  to  the  high  top  of  the  garden-wall 
To  spy  some  secret  scandal  if  he  might, 
And  saw  the  queen  who  sat  between  her  best 
Enid,  and  lissome  Vivien,  of  her  court 
The  vs'iliest  and  the  worst ;  and  more  than  this 
He  saw  not,  for  Sir  Lancelot  passing  by 
Spied  where  he  couchM,  and  as  the  gardener^s 

hand 
Picks  from  the  colewort  a  green  caterpillar, 
So  from  the  high  wall  and  flowering  grove 
Of  grasses  Lancelot  plucked  him  by  the  heel. 
And  cast  him  as  a  worm  upon  the  way ; 
But  when  he  knew  the  prince,  tho^  marred 

with  dust, 
He,  reverencing  King*s  blood  in  a  bad  man. 
Made  such  excuses  as  he  might,  and  these 
Full  knightly  without  scorn 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast" 

The  awakenings  of  remorse  in  Guine- 
vere are  thus  beautifully  described  : 

**  Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the 

soul 
To  help  it  from  the  death  that  can  not  die, 
And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 
To  vex  and  plague  her.     Many  a  time  for 

hours. 
Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  Ring, 
In  tlie  dead  night  grim  faces  came  and  went 
Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 
Like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors 
Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house 
That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls — 
Held  her  awake :  or,  if  she  slept,  she  dreamM 
An  awful  dream  ;  for  then  she  seem'd  to  stand 
On  some  vast  plain  before  a  setting  sun, 
And  fV*om  the  sun  there  swiftly  made  at  her 
A  ghastly  something,  and  its  shadow  flew 
Before  it,  till  it  touched  her,  and  she  turned — 
When  lo !  her  own,  that  broadening  from  her 

feet, 
And  blackening,  swallow'd  all  the  land,  and 

in  it. 
Far  cities  burnt,  and  with  a  cry  she  woke." 

She  tells  Lancelot  they  must  never  meet 
but  once  again  to  say  farewell.  It  is  at 
this  fjirewell  that  Mordred  surprises  them, 
and  brings  the  long-increasing  nmiors  of 
the  queen's  infidelity  to  public  proof,  Lan- 
celot and  she  fly  from  the  court  in  com- 
j)any,  and  it  is  for  some  time  supposed 
that  he  has  taken  her  to  his  castle,  where 
he  is  besieged  by  the  king,  until  the  latter 
learns  that  Guinevere  is  in  the  convent  at 
Almesbury.  Here  she  is  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  abuse  which  is  heaped  upon 
her  name  by  the  nuns,  who  are  not  aware 
that  they  are  speaking  to  herself.  When 
the  kings  comes : 


"  Prone  from  off  her  seat  she  felly 
And  grovePd  with  her  fiico  against  the  floor ; 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shsdovy 

hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  king: 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet . 
Pause  by  her." 

He  relates  to  her  the  glorioos  work 
which  she  has  overthrown ;  how  he  bad 
founded  a  society  to  be  an  example  to  the 
world : 

*  **  I  made  them  lay  their  hands  in  mine  end 

swear 
To  reverence  the  king  as  if  ho  were 
Their  conscience,  and  their  conscience  ss  tbeir 

king 
To  break  the  heathen  and  uphold  the  Obiiii; 
To  ride  abroad  redeeming  human  wrongp, 
To  speak  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen  to  it. 
To  lead  sweet  lives  in  purest  chastity, 
To  love  one  maiden  only,  cleave  to  her, 
And  worship  her  by  years  of  noble  deeda^ 
Until  they  won  her;  "for  indeed  I  knew 
Of  no  more  subtle  master  under  heaveD 
Than  is  the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid, 
Not  only  to  kec])  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thought,  and  amiable 
And  courtliness,  and  the  desire  of  feme, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  A 
And  all  this  throve  until  I  wedded  thee ! 
Believing,  **  lo  I  my  helpmate,  one  to  feel 
My  purpose  and  rejoicing  in  my  joy.** 
Then  came  thy  shameful  sin  with  Lancelot; 
Then  came  the  sin  of  Tristram  and  laolt; 
Then  others,  following  these  my  niig;ntfai^ 

knights, 
And  drawing  foul  ensample  from  fiur 

SinnM  also 

Lo!  I  forgive  thee,  as  eternal  God 
Forgives :  do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the 
But  how  to  take  last  leave  of  all  I  loved  f 

0  golden  hair  with  which  I  used  to  plaj 
Not  knowing  I        .         .        .         . 

Let  no  man  dream  but  that  I  love  thee  sIflL 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul. 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  fether  Chritt| 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
We  too  may  meet  before  high  Qod,  and  thoa 
Wilt  spring  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  nd 
know 

1  am  thine  husband — not  a  smaller  soul, 
Nor  Lancelot,  nor  another.*' 


Then,  listening  till  those  armed  atept 

gone. 
Rose  the  pale  Queen,  and  in  her  ansaiah  feoM 
The    casement :     *'  Peradventure/'    ao    riw 

thought, 
"  If  I  might  see  his  iace,  and  not  be  seen.** 
And  lo,   he  sat  on  horseback  at  the  door  I 
And  near  him  the  sad  nuns  with  each  a  B^ 
Stood,  and  he  gave  them  charge  about  (hi 

Queen, 
To  guard  and  foster  her  for 
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And  while  he  spake  to  these  his  helm  was  and  the  luxuriant  grace  of  Spenser,  who 

lowerd,                  , ,      ,           ,  have  treated  before  him  the  immortal  lee- 

To  which  for  crest  «jc  golden  dragon  clung  ^^^^  ^f  chivalrous  fable.  His  poetic  genius 

Of  Bntain ;  so  she  did  not  see  his  face,  •    »  _*  j      .u      xu       j«ir        °  3 

Which  then  was  as  an  angel's,  but  she  saw,  "^  concentrated  rather  than  diffuse,  and  80 

Wet  with  the  mists  and  smitten  by  the  lights,  strongly  characterized  by  extreme  nicety 

The  dragon  of  the  great  Pendragonship  O'  language  and  subtlety  of  thought,  that 

Blaze,  making  all  the  night  a  stream  of  fire."  wc  are  sometimes  amazed  at  the  populari- 

Such  poetry  as  thb  requires  no  com-  ty  he  h^  attained.    But  his  great  powers, 

ment,  and  the  specimens  we  have  been  f^ercised  as  the;r  always  are  with  a  true 

enabled  to  give  in  these  pages  wiU  satisfy  •knowledge  of  his  art,  have  not  been  able 

our  readers  that  the  volume  from  which  *<>  g»ve  a  strong  personal  interest  to  hw 

they  are  taken  constitnes  an  accession  of  ™T?*'  °  4  ^"l*"™  ^^^  l"».>gttB  and  ladies 

no  smaU  importance  to  the  classical  litera-  of  King  Arthur's  court  mto  living  men 

ture  of  England,  and  will  be  read  with  '^"^  women,    '^ey  belong  to  faSry  land, 

admiration  wherever  the  language  of  Eng-  *°^  ^'^^  "^re  mdistmct  their  forms  remain, 

land  is  spoken.    It  has  been,  indeed,  our  ^^'^  ™o™  ^®  ^F®  ^i^sposed  to  accept  them 

object  on  the  present  occasion  rather  to  **  the  mythology  of  early  Bntam.    It 

set  forth  the  firet  fruits  of  these  poems  in  ^'^T  °^  *  ^l"^.*.*  °*^*"°®  *?  dissect  these 

their  freshness  and  their  beauty,  than  to  incoherent /aW»aMa:  or  tales  which  owe 

attempt  a  critical  examination  of  them,  f?®""  «^»™  *»  **>«  visionary  radiance  that 

On  their  excellences  and  on  their  defects  P«®"  "P?"  t**®™'  "*^«^,  ^^^J°  *!'®"' 

much  remains  to  be  said.   The  remarkable  individual  beauty  and  truth.    Of  the  leg- 

and  noble  pecnliaiitv  of  the  language,  of  ^^  themselves,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  not 

which  wo  have  already  spoken,  introduces  gi\%° ,"«  ^''®  ^f,"*  «*«"«»  <*"*•    ^ir  Thom- 

a  certain  monotony  and  Doric  bareness  ^  Malory's  collection  con  tarns  many  finer 


into  the  style;  but  although  the  beauty  than  that  of  "Enid"  for  example,  and  far 

of  the  verse,  considered  as  blank  verse  in  more  suitable  for  modern  poetic  treatment, 

the  abstract,  suffers  from  the  monosyllabic  ^°  1"®^®  ^'^  1*  "  probable  that  he  has  al- 

character  of  the  Saxon  phraseology,  it  f^ady  directed  his  attention     The  poet 

can  not  be  denied  that  this  effect  is  in  himself  appears  to  have  felt  that  it  is  not 

keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  subject.  "T'*  "  the  grasp  of  our  time  to  achieve 

Mr.  Tennyson  has  acquired  the  art  of  say-  *^»*  gf«**  national  epic  of  King  Arthur, 

ing  things,  not  in  themselves  either  natu-  which  once  excited  the  youthful  ambition 

ral  or  dignified,  in  the  most  natural  and  of  Milton ;  but  the  measured  grace  of  his 

dignified    language.    The    simplicity    to  ^•'"e,  reflecting  here  and  there  the  emo- 

which  he  has  attained,  especially  in  this  *'ons  and  sympathies  of  a  later  age,  vnW 

his  latest  and  most  careful  work,  is  the  recommend  this  poem  to  thousands   of 

quintessence  of  elaborate  refinement.    He  readers,  whom  the  early  legends  of  Bn- 

altogether  wants  the  playful  ease  of  Ariosto  **'n  might  fed  to  charm. 


Thb  Eldbr-Bcsh  a  Protbotiok  from  Iksbcts. — 
It  is  stated  that  an  omioent  English  botanist  made 
experimenta  id  the  year  1194,  which  led  to  the  con- 
viction tliat  elder  bushes  would  prove  a  protectioa 
from  many  of  the  insects  wliich  are  ao  troublesome 
in  gardens.  If  any  one  will  notice,  it  will  be  found 
that  worms,  flies,  bugs,  or  insects  never  touch  the 
elder.  This  scattered  over  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
and  other  plants  subject  to  the  ravages  of  iusects, 
effectually  shields  thom.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
plum  and  other  firuits  may  be  saved  fh>m  the  ravages 
of  insects,  by  placing  upon  the  branches  and  upon 
the  tree  bran^es  of  elder  leaves. 


A  New  Arcu  of  Triumph  m  Piins. — A  resolu* 
tion  has  been  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal 
arch  to  the  army  of  Italy.  This  monument,  which 
will  cost  several  millions,  will  ostensibly  be  erected 
by  subscription,  but  It  is  perfectly  well  understood 
whence  the  principal  portion  of  the  funds  will  b» 
derived  It  will  be  a  magnificent  monument— to 
be  executed  in  stone,  and  to  rival  in  elaborate  work 
and  finish  that  of  the  Barridredel'Etoile.  The  bas 
relief^  are  already  distributed  for  execution  amongst 
the  best  sculptors  in  Paris,  and  the  designs  are  to  be 
sent  in  for  approval  to  the  committee  before  the  end 
of  the  month. 
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A     LOVE     LOST     AND     WON. 


It  was  a  clear,  frosty  day  in  January, 
and  two  girls  were  walking  together  in  a 
country  lane,  near  the  market  town  of  A — . 
The  leafless  hedges  were  white  with  hoar 
frost,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the 
sparkling  rime;  the  great  trees  spread 
their  lank,  bare  branches  to  the  sky, 
which  looked  down  on  the  earth  with  a 
dull  leaden  aspect.  Every  thing  appeared 
as  if  dead  in  the  iron  grasp  of  winter. 
Every  thing  save  the  two  girls.  They  were 
all  life  amid  the  stillness ;  all  buoyancy, 
gladness,  youth!  It  was  joyous  spring 
with  them. 

They  were  very  nearly  of  a  hight,  and 
apparently  of  equal  age.  One,  a  trifle  the 
taller,  was  a  graceful,  well-fonned  girl, 
with  a  slender  throat,  which  looked,  from 
the  contrast  of  the  dark  fur  she  wore, 
doubly  white  and  delicate.  She  had  brown 
eyes,  soft,  and  almost  languishing  when 
she  was  silent,  but  directly  she  spoke,  they 
lighted  up  and  sparkled,  and  danced  like 
the  little  ripples  on  a  lake  when  the  sun 
shines.  This  girl  had  other  beauties  too, 
beside  her  eyes.  She  had  dark,  shining 
hair,  b<inded  over  the  open  forehead,  and 
blooming  cheeks.  She  had  a  little,  rosy, 
pouting  mouth,  and  in  that,  and  the  dim- 
pled chin,  might  bo  detected  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  girlish  petulance,  wil- 
fuhicss,  and  love  of  mischief'. 

Tlie  other  girl  was  palo,  drooping,  al- 
most delicate-Iookini]:.  Even  the  keen 
wintry  air  had  tailed  to  call  a  glow  to  her 
white  cheeks.  There  was  no  brilliant 
beauty  here  to  charm  the  beholder.  Onlv 
there  was  a  depth  of  feeling  in  the  soft 
eyes;  a  tremulous  sensitiveness  about  the 
whole  face,  that,  though  it  would  never 
command  admiration,  might  well  win  love. 
As  she  walked  beside  her  brilliant  and 
blooming  companion,  few  would  have 
turned  from  the  sparkling,  animated 
beauty  of  the  one  to  admire  the  quiet 
sweetne.'Vj  of  the  other.  And  when  they 
spoke,  there  was  the  same  characteristic 
dissimilarity  in  their  voices.    That  of  the 


one  was  clear,  distinct,  musical,  as  the 
chime  of  a  silver  bell ;  the  other's  was  Boft| 
low,  and  muimuring,  with  a  shade  of  mel- 
ancholy in  its  tone,  like  the  music  of  a 
^olian  harp. 

"  You  are  silent,  Flora,"  said  the  pah 
girl,  looking  up  into  her  friend's  face,  •*  i 
is  a  rare  thing  for  you  to  be  silent  for  lo 
long  together." 

"About  five  minutes,"  retamcd  ibe 
other,  raising  her  head  with  a  graccfid, 
buoyant  gesture,  which  was  peculiar  to 
her,  while  a  bright  smile  roused  all  the 
slumbering  dimples  in  her  cheek,  and  the 
flice,  half  pensive  in  its  expression  a  mo- 
ment before,  became  again  joyous  and 
animated.  "Only  ^\e  minutes,  I  am 
certain,  dear ;  but,  to  be  sure,  I  seldom 
give  my  little  tongue  so  long  a  holiday." 

"  And  you  seldom  look  so  grave,  almoit 
sad,  as  you  looked  just  now,"  coutinned 
her  companion ;  "  nothing  is  the  matter, 
is  there  ?" 

Flora  laughed  merrily.  "Silly  littli 
friend !"  cried  she,  stopping  to  kua  her 
aifectionately.  "  Know  that  there  are 
very  few  mischances  which  could  befift 
me  which  would  have  the  effect  of  maldng 
me  look  grave.  Besides,  in  case  any  thing 
did  vex  me,  I  should  tell  you  direeilr. 
that  you  might  be  sorry  for  me.  It  wouB 
be  almost  worth  while  having  a  giie(  to 
have  your  sympathy,  Evelyn," 

p]velyn  looked  up  in  her  face  gnfc^ 
fullv. 

"  One  of  the  penalties  we  lively  pe<^ 
have  to  pay,"  resumed  Flora,  "is  that  if 
by  any  chance  we  are  serious,  or  thoiwlitr 
ful,  or,  in  short,  behave  like  rational  bema 
for  a  while,  we  are  instantly  obserrea; 
our  unusual  bearing  commented  on,  and 
we  are  supposed  to  bo  suffering  under 
some  deep  grief.  Ah,  fortunate  Bn^fttl 
no  one  thinks  it  strange  when  yoa  wok 
thoughtful,  sensible,  or — ^" 

"  Sad  ?"  said  the  other,  smiling  ftinl^ 
as  Flora  ceased  speaking,  and  pauaeSikii 
embarrassed.  "Tliat  is  what  yoa  nrtpiiT 
And  you  are  ris^ht;  it  ia  not  a  ntnajgl 
thing  for  me  to  Took  either  thoaghtfil.C 
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sad.  My  nature  is  so  different  from  yours. 
Bat  tell  me,''  she  added,  as  if  glad  to  speak 
of  other  things,  "  tell  me  what  you  were 
thinking  of  just  now  ?" 

"  I  was  tuinking  of  my  long  promised 
visit  to  London." 

**Ah!  and  of  some  one  you  will  see 
there?"  said  Evelyn,  while  the  faintest 
possible  flush  rose  to  her  cheek. 

"Nonsense,"  returned  Flora,  turning 
away,  though  not  with  any  displeasure ; 
"  one  thought  is  enough  at  a  time,  for  my 
poor  little  brains  at  least." 

"  Yes,  but  when  we  love,"  said  Evelyn 
gently,  ^'  our  thoughts,  like  the  swans  on 
sweet  Saint  Mary's  lake,  '  float  double ;' 
whatever  idea  occurs  to  us,  the  one  all- 
pervading  one  is  blent  with  it." 

"  You  talk  as  if  you  had  been  in  love  a 
dozen  times  at  least,"  cried  Flora,  laugh- 
ing,  "  but  I  suppose  you  beings  of  a  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  temperament  know  in- 
tuitively what  people  feel  under  every 
circumstance.  I'm  sure  you  know  more 
about  it  than  I  do." 

There  was  a  pause.  Had  Flora  been  an 
acute  observer,  which  she  was  not,  (there 
was  too  much  thoughtless  selfishness  and 
egotism  in  her  character  for  her  to  be  so,) 
she  would  have  perceived  the  strange  look 
that,  for  a  moment,  overspread  Evelyn's 
ikce.  But  it  came,  and  passed,  un- 
noticed. 

"It  will  be  very  delightful  to  go  to 
London,"  resumed  Flora,  "  and  my  aunt 
18  very  gay,  and  I  shall  have  parties  and 
baDs  to  my  heart's  content,  i  es,  it  will 
be  yenr  pleasant ;  I  shall  enjoy  all  those 
aort  of  things  very  much." 

"Is  there  nothing  else,  no  other  plea- 
aare,  you  look  forward  to  in  this  visit  ?" 
asked  Evelyn,  with  a  look  of  grave  re- 
proach in  her  eyes. 

"  Well,  if  you  must  know  every  thing 
— and  it's  no  use  attempting  to  hide  any 
thing  from  you,  for  I  really  believe  you 
know  what  I  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  better 
than  I  do  myself— if  you  must  know,  I  do 
feel  pleased  to  think  I  shall,  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  see  Eustace  Fane  during  my  stay 
in  town." 

"  You  will  both  be  happy,"  murmured 
Evelyn,  "  and  you  deserve  to  be  so.  You 
love  him  very  dearly,  Flora  ?"  she  said 
suddenly,  and  she  turned  with  an  eager, 
anxious  look,  to  her  friend.  "  Very  dearly, 
and  only  him — you  are  sure  ?" 

'*  Yon  are  a  searching  catechist," 
answered  Flora,  blushing  and  hali^on- 
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fused ;  "  and  you  ask  more  than  I  ought 
to  tell.  No  words  of  acknowledged  love 
ever  passed  between  us.  I  have  no  right, 
have  1  ?  to  believe  that  he  loves  me  till 
he  asks  for  my  hand,  and  till  then  it  would 
not  be  maidenly  to  say  —  even  to  you  — 
how  much  —  I  —  how  very  much  I  love 
him!"  She  concluded  rapidly,  while  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm  lighted  her  face,  mak- 
ing it  doubly  beautiful.  But  after  she 
had  spoken,  she  drooped  her  head  bash- 
fully, as  if  half-ashamed  of  the  burst 
of  impulsive  tenderness  to  which  she  had 
yielded. 

"  It  is  all  nonsense,"  she  said,  trying  to 
laugh  carelessly ;  "  and  I  don't  know  my 
own  mind  as  yet.  Don't  look  reproach- 
fully at  me,  Evelyn,  with  those  earnest 
eyes  of  yours.  You  know  I  can  not,  I 
ought  not  to  speak  about  this,  even  to  my 
own  heart,  till  I  know — .  Had  you  not 
been  a  tiresome,  teasing,  wheedling  little 
friend,  as  you  are,  no  one  would  ever 
have  guessed  any  thing." 

"I  must  have  been  very  blind,"  said 
Evelyn,  "not  to  know  that  you  loved 
each  other.  There  is  often  more  elo- 
quence in  a  face,  than  ever  fell  from 
human  lips,  and  the  sweetest  eloquence 
of  all  was  written  in  his  eyes  when  he 
looked  at  you." 

"  You  think  so — you  are  sure — and  you 
— you  are  never  deceived,"  cried  Flora, 
eagerly  clasping  her  friend's  hand,  and 
peering  into  her  eyes.  Then,  remember- 
ing herself,  she  calmed,  erected  her  head, 
and  quietly  added,  "Very  well,  it  may 
be  so." 

Without  noticing  her  last  words  and 
changed  manner,  Evelyn  went  on  speaking 
earnestly  and  anxiously. 

"  Dear,  dear  Flora !"  she  said,  while  an 
unwonted  crimson  spot  arose  on  each  pale 
cheek,  and  her  voice  trembled, "  remember 
what  a  holy,  solemn  thing  it  is  for  you  to 
have  the  happiness  of  one  so  great  and 
good  as  Eustace  Fane  in  your  keeping. 
Strive  that  you  may  become  worthy  of 
him.  Pray  to  God  to  give  you  strength 
and  fitness  to  be  his  wife,  his  companion, 
comforter,  adviser,  and  friend.  Do  not 
dare  to  toy  with  a  heart  like  his ;  it  would 
bo  his  despair  and  your  undoing.  Great 
souls  like  his  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
kindred  spirit  of  nobility.  Be  yourself 
with  him,  Flora ;  be  true  and  faithful  to 
yourself  in  being  so  to  him.  God  guard 
you,  and  make  you  both  happy  I" 

She  faltered,  and  her  voice  died  away 
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to  a  whisper  ere  she  ceased  speaking. 
Flora,  affected  by  her  deep  earnestness, 
remained  silent,  and  neither  uttered  a 
word  during  the  remainder  of  the  walk. 
But  when  they  arrived  at  Evelyn's  abode, 
they  stopped,  and  bade  each  other  fare- 
well with  more  than  usual  aifectionate 
impressiveness. 

"  I  wish  I  were  like  you,  dear  Evelyn," 
whispered  Flora,  while  a  sweet  serious- 
ness shadowed  her  lace ;  "  you  are  so  good, 
so  true  I  And  I  will  heed  what  you  say, 
and  try ! — But  I  shall  never  be  half  so 
worthy  of  him  as  you  are." 

Evelyn  turned  aside  quickly,  and 
shivered  as  she  trod  the  path  which  led 
to  the  door  of  her  father's  house. 

At  the  threshold  she  met  her  mother,  a 
quiet,  fair  woman,  with  a  serene  fitce, 
which  truly  looked  as  though  the  spirit 
which  shone  through  it  had  been  purified 
with  much  suffering.  She  passed  her  arm 
caressingly  round  her  young  daughter's 
waist,  TiTiile  she  murmured  some  maternal 
fears  about  the  chill  evening  air. 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  an  adjoining 
room  nearly  drowned  her  words.  Evelyn 
started.  "Is  there  any  one  with  my 
father?"  she  asked.  But  before  her 
mother  could  answer,  the  door  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  corridor  was  opened, 
and  a  lady  came  forth,  followed  by  Eve- 
lyn's father. 

"  Ah,  my  young  friend,  how  are  you  ?" 
said  the  brisk,  pretty  little  Mrs.  Beres- 
ford,  stretching  out  her  neatly-gloved 
hand  to  Evelyn.  "  I  came  to  tell  you  all, 
news  which  1  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased 
at.  Flora  was  walking  with  you,  I  think  ? 
Well,  directly  after  she  went  out,  the 
post  came  in.  We  are  going  to  London 
on  Monday  next !" 

"Indeed!     So  soon?" 

"Yes.  My  sister  particularly  wishes 
us  to  come  to  her  at  once.  Pleasant,  isn't 
it  ?  It  won't  be  for  very  long,  though. 
I  should  be  sony  to  thinic  of  leaving  the 
dear  place  and  all  our  kind  friends  for 
very  long.  But  it  will  be  delightful  for 
Flora ;  in  fact,  that  reconciles  mo  to  going 
at  alL  My  own  inclinations  since  the  de- 
mise of  my  dear  husband  have  ever  leaned 
towards  complete  retirement."  And  the 
lady's  voice  grew  plaintive,  and  she  half 
drew  out  a  delicate  cambric  handkerchief 
from  her  reticule  as  she  spoke  ;  but  then, 
changing  her  mood,  she  smiled  brightly  at 
Evelyn's  mother,  saying — "  But  what  can 


not  we  mothers  sacrifice  for  ourchildntt^ 
wel&re,  dear  Mrs, Lester?" 

The  lady  addressed  bowed  her  head 
meekly,  and  looked  at  her  danghter  with 
unutterable  tenderness.  And  now  Hr. 
Lester  chimed  in. 

"  It  will  be  very  pleasant  for  my  Toang 
friend  Flora,  indeed,"  said  he.  ^  1  nq^ 
pose  Mr.  Eustace  Fane,  the  yoang^litamy 
gentleman  who  turned  all  oar  heads  bit 
summer  when  he  was  staying  here,  will 
be  much  with  you,  of  course." 

"  I  imagine  so,"  said  Mrs.  Beresfiiid, 
with  a  complacent  simper;  "in  fiict^  I 
may  say  I  am  certain  of  it.  Poor  yofung 
man !  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  mj 
girl ;  of  her  feelings  for  him  I  am  not  id 
sure.  He  is  well  known  to  my  siBtflr; 
visits  at  her  house.  We  shall  see  a  great 
deal  of  him.  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Lester,  that  the  new  book  wfaidi 
has  created  such  a  sensation  in  Londonii 
\iTitten  by  him  ?"  . 

Mrs.  Lester  answered  quickly,  thoiq^ 
her  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  halfiavened 
&ce  of  Evelyn,  who  leaned  affainst  tfaa 
wall,  and  was  fitfully  tying  ana  nntyiif 
the  string  of  her  bonnet.  In  a  few  minaM 
more,  the  lively  and  talkative  Mrs.  Betea 
ford  bade  them  all  goodby,  and  ga^ 
fluttered  away. 

"  Evelyn,"  said  Mr.  Lester,  "  oome  and 
read  the  paper,  it  has  arrived,  and  tiMM 
is  great  news ;  come  along.*' 

"  I  will  come,"  said  the  mother  qoiddy, 
'Let  Evelyn  rest  now;  she  htt  basa 
walking  and  is  tired.    I  will  read  to  yoo.* 

The  husband  and  wife  passed  into  tkt 
parlor ;  as  they  did  so  Mrs.  Lester  tiuaai 
her  head  for  an  instant,  and  looked  with  a 
look  of  anguish  on  the  drooping  fignn  €f 
her  child,  as  she  slowly  mounted  the  atain 
which  led  to  her  room. 

When  she  had  gained  the  refuge  of  the 
pleasant  little  chamber,  she  closed  tbt 
door,  and  sank,  wearilv,  on  a  chair  by  tbt 
window.  She  looked  listlessly  out  on  tht 
desolate  prospect,  white  with  froatfths 
bare  trees,  with  their  fantasUc  brandiaii 
thrown  in  strong  relief  against  the  pM 
sky.  It  was  drearv;  and,  alaal  tlM 
was  no  sun-shine  in  ner  own  spirit  10*1^ 
vest  the  wintry  scene  with  its  own  Wti^ 
mer  radiance.  As  she  gazed,  large  IsM 
fell  down  her  cheeks,  and  at  lenglkibt 
hid  her  face  in  her  clasped  handa'ii  ^ 
wept  unrestrainedly. 

"  It  is  so  sad  —  so  very  sad  I"  ah»v 
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mured  to  herself;  ^^  I  am  young,  yet  life 
seems  very  hopeless  and  dreary.  O  God  I 
is  it  wrong  to  wish  to  die  ?" 

She  turned  her  wistful  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  she  saw  a  little  star  timidly  peering 
forth  in  the  twilight.  She  sank  on  her 
knees,  almost  involuntarily,  and  prayed. 
And  when  she  arose,  there  was  a  holy 
calm  ahout  her  £ice,  as  if  an  angel  had 
bestowed  on  her  a  kiss  of  peace. 

"  I  thank  Thee,"  she  said  softly,  "  that 
I  can  endure  I" 

And  she  went  down  stairs,  and  perform- 
ed  all  her  habitual  domestic  avocations 
with  her  usual  serenity.  She  sang  her 
father's  &vorite  songs,  read  to  him,  and 
talked  with'  him  about  his  garden  and  his 
fiurm.  All  the  while  her  mother's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  of  half-won- 
dering tenderness. 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  house  was 
ttlent,  and  the  quiet  moonlight  shone  in 
at  the  corridor  window,  and  by  its  bright- 
ness halinstartled  Mrs.  Lester  as  she  stole 
forth  from  her  chamber,  with  timid, 
hushed  footsteps.  Cautiously,  she  un- 
dofled  the  door  of  her  daughter's  sleeping- 
room,  and  went  in.  Evelyn  slept  peace- 
foUy,  but  the  ray  of  moonlight  that  crept 
in  m>m  the  half-opened  door,  fell  on  her 
&ce,  and  made  the  mother  shudder,  it 
looked  so  much  like  death.  She  touched 
the  fair  hand  that  lay  on  the  coverlet,  with 
her  lips,  as  if  to  prove  to  herself  how  full 
of  warm,  breathing  life,  the  still  form  was. 
And  then  she  knelt  bv  the  bedside,  and 
prayed  silently.  "My  child,  my  only 
cme  1"  she  murmured,  as  she  rose  from 
her  knees,  and  casting  one  more  fond  look 
on  the  slumbering  Evelyn,  turned  to  leave 
the  room ;  "  God  guard  thee !  I  dare  do 
no  more  than  pray  for  thee !" 


II. 


Months  passed  on,  and  still  Mrs. 
Beresford  and  Flora  were  located  in  Lou- 
don* Evelyn  heard  from  her  friend  oc- 
casionally, but  as  the  time  of  their  separa- 
tion lengthened.  Flora's  letters  came  less 
frequently.  And  when  they  did  come, 
they  contained  nothing  but  accounts  of 
her  "  gayeties,"  and  these  w^ere  but  little 
interesting  to  Evelyn.  No  word  of 
Eustace  Fane  had  been  mentioned  since 
the  first  two  or  three  epistles,  in  which 
he  had  been  casually  adverted  to,  as  a 
viator  at  her  aunt's. 


Evelyn  sat  in  her  father's  study  one 
May  morning,  musing  on  the  contents  of 
Flora's  last  letter,  which  lay  before  her. 
She  heard  voices  in  the  hall,  and  started 
from  her  seat,  and  gathered  her  papers 
together,  but  she  was  prevented  leaving 
the  room  by  the  entrance  of  her  fiither, 
and  a  gentleman. 

"  Here  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  ours," 
said  Mr.  Lester,  gayly.  "  Mr.  Eustace 
Fane  has  come  to  stay  a  week  or  two  at 
A — ,  as  he  did  last  summer." 

Eustace  took  Evelyn's  cold  hand,  with- 
out noticing  any  thing  strange  in  her  look. 
How  should  he  ?  He  had  not  learned  to 
watch  her  looks  with  jealous  care.  But 
when  he  turned  away,  she  sank  on  a  chair 
helplessly,  her  sight  darkened,  and  the 
sound  of  the  two  voices  fell  on  her  ear  in 
a  drowsy,  indistinct  murmur,  for  a  little 
while.  And  then  she  moved  slowly  across 
the  room,  left  it,  and  fled  up  st^rs.  Poor 
child,  she  was  veiy  young,  and  trouble 
was  new  to  her. 

The  little  chamber  witnessed  another 
struggle  of  the  poor  weak,  trembling 
heart,  and  another  victory.  After  that 
day  Evelyn  learned  to  bear  his  presence 
cahnly,  even  to  talk  with  him  composedly 
and  without  embarrassment.  Sometimes 
when,  together  with  her  mother,  they 
walked  in  the  green  lanes,  and  Eustace 
gave  utterance  to  some  of  the  poetry  with 
which  his  nature  was  overflowing,  it  was 
a  strange  pleasure  for  him  to  read  in  the 
eyes  of  the  quiet  girl  beside  him  how  well 
he  was  understood.  Tliey  seldom  spoke 
of  Flora.  Once,  her  name  was  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lester,  who  happened  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Bercsfords,  and  he  asked 
Evelyn  if  she  had  heard  from  Flora  lately. 
She  averted  her  head  from  Eustace  before 
she  answered  in  the  negative.  She  was 
afi*aid  to  see  how  he  looked  on  hearing 
her  name.  The  next  moment  she  was 
surprised  by  his  speaking  on  the  subject 
of  Flora. 

^*'  Do  you,  then,  correspond  with  Miss 
Beresford  ?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Lester  was  just  leaving  the  room, 
but  turned  back  to  answer  with  a  growl 
— "  It's  a  correspondence,  which,  like  the 
Irishman's  reciprocity,  is  all  on  one  side. 
How  long  is  it,  Evey,  since  you  heard 
from  your  friend  ?" 

Evelyn,  pained  and  embarrassed,  did 
not  speak.  She  thought  she  detected 
some  bitterness  in  the  tone  with  which 
Mr.  Fane  next  siud  : 
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^^  Miss  Beresford  is  too  deeply  immersed 
ill  gayety  and  dissipation  to  have  much 
time  for  letter-writing." 

"I  am  certain,"  replied  Evelyn  earn- 
estly, "  that  no  London  gayeties,  however 
brilliant  and  fascinating  they  may  be, 
will  ever  cause  Flora  to  forget  that  she 
loves." 

"  To  forget  ?  —  perhaps  not,"  and  Eus- 
tace smiled  on  the  sweet  face,  with  its 
pleading  eyes,  and  calm,  clear  brow,  "  but 
neglect  is  the  stepping-stone  to  absolute 
forgetfulness.  And  some  natures  so  soon 
cease  to  love  those  whom  they  find  they 
can  do  without." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But  that  does  not  apply 
to  Flora,"  said  Evelyn,  unsuspicious  of  his 
full  meaning,  but  apprehending  that  there 
existed  the  shadow  of  some  petty  mis- 
imderstanding  between  the  two  lovers. 
^^  She  is  so  generous  in  her  affection,  so 
frank-hearted,  so  candid,  so  impulsive,  and 
yet  so  just.  She  might  be  wrong  un- 
knowingly, for  a  time,  but  her  true  heart 
would  find  the  right  at  last,  and  once 
convinced,  would  pereevere  in  it." 

Evelyn  was  unconscious  of  the  look 
that  Eustace  cast  upon  her,  as  she  thus 
spoke  ;  a  look  full  of  that  reverent  admi- 
ration that  a  noble-minded  man  always 
feels  when  a  spark  shines  out  of  that  lii- 
'\'ine  halo  of  love  which  surrounds  the 
nature  of  a  pure-hearted  woman. 

"  There  are  some  natures  like  sunlight," 
said  Eustace  Fane,  slowly,  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes ;  "  they  cast  their  own 
brightness  and  holiness  over  all  they  look 
on.  But  it  is  only  a  reflected  light  that 
makes  the  dark  cloud  glow  with  gold. 
The  gold  is  the  sunbeam's,  the  darkness 
is  its  own." 

Evelyn's  heart  throbbed  with  sudden 
strange  emotion,  she  could  hardly  tell 
why.  The  next  moment,  she  reproached 
herself,  and  thought  of  Flora.  "They 
have  quarreled,"  thought  she,  "  how  un- 
happy they  must  be  !     Poor  Flora." 

But  after  that  evening  the  subject  was 
never  resumed.  Still  he  came  to  their 
house  —  still  he  sought  all  opportunity  of 
seeing  Evelyn,  of  being  with  her.  She 
hersdf  did  not  recognize  this,  her  whole 
mind  was  too  much  prel'mpressed  with 
the  belief  in  his  love  for  her  friend  ;  and 
hhe  was  very  young,  and  the  idea  of  love 
to  her  was  as  of  something  eternal  and 
uHalterable,  that,  once  having  been,  could 
never  cease  to  be.  She  knew  that  Eus- 
tace Fane  loved  Flora  Beresford,  because 


she  knew  he  had  loved  her  months  ago. 
So  ran  her  simple  logic.  Thtu  was  Nie 
blinded.  She  thought  she  understood  h 
all,  when,  one  morning  Eustace  called  at 
their  house,  suddenly,  to  take  leave.  He 
had  received  a  letter  that  morning,  he 
said,  and  he  must  go  to  town  instantly. 
His  face  was  radiant,  and  his  Toice  was 
softened  almost  to  tenderness,  as  he 
whispered  to  Evelyn,  "  I  shall  retain,  I 
trust — I  believe — soon  1" 

The  letter  was  from  Flora,  Eyelvn  wai 
sure;    they  were  reconciled,   and    they 

would  return  to  A that  they  might 

be  married  at  the  old  church  where  Flon 
was  christened.  And  as  she  thoogfat 
thus,  Evelyn  tried  to  smile,  lind  beiwft 
what  she  said  to  herself  "  They  will  be 
happy — and  I — ^I  am  content — ^I  am  quits 
content." 

Flora  and  her  mother  sat  in  a  splendid- 
ly furnished  apartment  in  one  of  the  moat 
fashionable  of  London  houses.  The  joaag 
girl   lolled   on   a   sofa,  and  negHgentlr 
turned  over  the  pages  of  a  novel  she  heU 
in  her  hand,  but  scarcely  appeared  to  lbs 
I  reading.    And  at  length  she  tossed  it  ca 
I  the  table,  and  said,  yawning  as  she  spoke: 
I      "Stupid — stupid — stupid!  Every thii^ 
!  in  the  world  is  stupid,  now." 

"  You— most  of  all !"  and  Mrs.  Bens- 
ford  rsiised  her  lively,  still  pretty  fiaSi 
from  her  netting,  and  droppea  the  woidl 
from  her  mouth,  as  if  they  were  litlis 
pebbles,  cold,  hard,  and  stony. 

"  No  more  lectures,  mamma,  I  entreat 
I'm  harassed  to  death  as  it  is.  I  feel-* I 
feel — what  people  mean,  I  suppoaa,  hf 
blase:  every  thing  seems  so  nnintera^ 
ing ;  the  world  looks  to  me  as  dull,  blank, 
and  hazy  as  a  thick  fog." 

"The  fog  is  in  your  bnun.  I  knev 
there  was  one  there,"  uttered  her  mothsr, 
still  with  the  same  icy,  yet  sharp  and  txm 
tone  of  voice  that  so  contrastca  with  her 
look  of  animated  good-humor. 

"  I  can  imagine  people  under  the  inia- 
ence  of  these  kind  of  moods,  plnngim 
into  rivers,  still,  calm,  and  deep,  thsl 
look  like  the  very  visible  embodiment  of 
rest." 

"You  talk  nonsense;  I  don*t  mdir 
stand  you." 

"  That  is  not  strange,"  mnrmnred  FleiSi 
with  sudden  melancholy,  and  she  sjghed 
deeply. 

"  Bah !"  and  Mrs.  Beresford  jerked  her 
needle  so  violently  that  the  aiUcen  tbiasd 
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broke;  "will  you  listen  to  reason,  for 
once?'' 

"  I  will  listen  to  you,  mamma,"  said  the 
girl  with  a  saucy  smile. 

"  Will  vou  agree  to  make  both  of  us 
happy  ?  Will  you  marry  Lord  Court- 
naye  ?" 

"  I  don't  love  him  ;  why  should  I  marry 
him?  It  would  be  wicked  to  do  so, 
wouldn't  it." 

"You  will  love  him  in  time;  he  is 
handsome,  clever,  rich:  above  all,  he 
loves  you  desperately." 

"  Ah,  mother !  there  is  something  more 
yet  wanting." 

"  Silly  sentiment !  you  are  absolutely 
foolish,  Flora.  What  can  you  require 
more  in  a  husband  ?  He  gives  you  rank, 
wealth,  position,  with  his  own  affection, 
which,  as  I  said  before,  is  considerable. 
What  more  do  you  want  ?" 

Flora  seated  herself  on  a  stool  at  her 
mother's  feet ;  she  twined  her  arms  about 
her  knees,  and  looked  earnestly  into  her 
eyes  —  those  eyes  that  sparkled  and 
glanced,  and  looked  so  pretty  —  at  a 
distance. 

"  Mother,  did  you  love  my  father  when 
you  married  him?" 

Mrs.  Beresford  recoiled  as  the  clear, 
low  tones  fell  on  her  ear ;  a  momentary 
paleness  flitted  over  her  face,  and  she  bit 
her  lip  as  she  put  aside  her  daughter's 
arms,  and  drew  her  chair  somewhat  back- 
ward. But  the  emotion  was  soon  over ; 
the  cold  sparkle  returned  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  voice  was  steady,  feeliitgless,  unfalter- 
ing as  ever  when  she  replied : 

"  Yes,  I  loved  him  when  I  married  him, 
and  for  a  whole  week  afterwards." 

"  And  then—" 

"  And  then  I  began  to  find  how  trans- 
cendently  foolish  I  had  been,  to  give  up 
the  chance  of  a  wealthy  establishment  for 
a  penniless  soldier,  who  was  now  as  unin- 
teresting to  me  as  a  last  year's  news- 
paper." 

Flora  looked  at  her  mother's  calm  face 
with  a  kind  of  wondenng  incredulity. 
She  put  her  hand  to  her  temples,  and 
mused. 

"Are  you  convinced?"  asked  Mrs. 
Beresford ;  "  can  not  you  learn  wisdom 
from  my  experience  ?" 

**  I  think,"  said  Flora  slowly,  without 
raising  her  head ;  "  I  think  my  love  would 
last  longer  than  a  week." 

**  A  month,  perhaps.  As  you  are  senti- 
mental, and  even  more  foolish  than  I  wfts 


at  your  age,  say  a  month ;  and  after  that, 
what  remains  ?" 

"There  are  some  women  whose  love 
has  lasted  all  their  lives." 

"Poor  weak  slaves!  if  indeed  there 
ever  were  such.  But,  for  my  part,  I 
never  believed  there  were." 

"  Blind  people  may  doubt  the  existence 
of  light,  and  we  can  excuse  them,"  began 
Flora. 

"  I'm  not  blind." 

"  Far  from  it,  your  eyes  are  keen,  pierc- 
ing enough,"  said  her  daughter,  deprecat- 
ingly ;  "  don't  let  us  argue,  mamma.  I'll 
attend  to  what  you  say ;  I'll  think  about 
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It. 

"  If  you  don't  accept  Lord  Courtnaye 

this  week,  we  must  return  to  A .  Your 

aunt  has  already  dropped  broad  hints 
about  our  long  visit." 

"Ay;  I  perceive.  Flora  Beresford 
and  her  mother  have  outstaid  their  wel- 
come ;  but  Lady  Courtnaye  (that  is  to  be) 
and  the  peeress's  mamma,  will  take  a  new 
lease  of  their  excellent  relative's  hospi- 
tality." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  glory- 
ing in  the  sneer  which  curled  her  child's 
rosy  lip ;  "  learn  from  that,  my  dear,  the 
value  of  position,  of  wealth,  of  rank.  They 
are  good  things,  are  they  not  ?  They  are 
worth  something,  don't  you  think  ?  It  is 
worth  while  givmg  up  one's  childish  fan- 
cies to  obtain  these  things,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Ay,  mother,"  said  the  young  girl, 
with  a  low  mocking  laugh;  "what  is 
love  ;  what  is  a  heai-t,  even  ?  I  begin  to 
doubt  if  we  have  such  things.  Perhaps 
it  is  only  a  childish  fancy  I  We  can  exist 
very  well  without  them." 

And  that  evening  saw  Flora  Beresford 
betrothed  to  Lord  Courtnaye. 

A  week  had  elapsed.  Flora  lounged 
on  the  sofa  in  her  usual  lazy  but  graceful 
manner ;  her  head  resting  on  an  embroid- 
ered cushion  ;  her  slippered  feet  tapping 
the  ground.  And  by  her  side  sat  her 
lordly  lover,  engaged  in  the  pleasant  task 
of  clasping  a  bracelet,  glittenng  with  dia- 
monds, on  her  fair,  round  arm.  He  toyed 
lovingly  with  the  slender  wrist  befoi'e  he 
finally  fixed  the  ornament,  and  when  at 
last  it  was  adjusted,  he  lussed  the  arm 
and  hand  before  he  released  it  from  his 
hold.  Flora  sprang  back,  involuntarily ; 
she  looked  at  her  wrist  as  if  she  would 
&in  have  erased  from  it  the  unwelcome 
kiss.    But  the  brilliantB  sparkled  brightly 
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where  the  unloved  lips  had  been  pressed, 
and  the  joxmg  fiancee  smiled  complacent- 
ly as  she  looked  at  them. 

Lord  Courtnaye's  iace  brightened  as  he 
saw  the  smile ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  her 
as  if  they  knew  no  other  resting-place. 
He  was  not  remarkable  for  intellect  or 
talent,  this  young  nobleman.  But  he  was 
sincere,  manly,  honest,  and  he  loved  her 
well.  She  was  all  the  world  to  him :  upon 
her  he  lavished  a  boundless  wealth  of  love, 
an  overwhelming  flood  of  tenderness,  all 
unheeded,  uncared  for.  The  incense  was 
thrown  on  the  shrine  of  a  false  idol;  it 
was  deaf  to  his  tenderness,  blind  to  his 
worship.  Alas!  that  true  and  earnest 
love  should  ever  bo  wasted  thus ;  even  as 
the  sun  shines  on  barren  deserts  and 
senseless  rooks,  that  are  unwarmed  by  its 
jrlow,  that  reflect  back  not  a  particle  of 
its  brightness.  The  lover  was  happy, 
when  ho  heard  the  murmured  words  of 
thanks  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  his 
beloved.  Ho  took  her  hand  again,  and 
seemed  to  And  a  strange  pleasure  in 
pressing  it  within  both  of  his,  in  drawing 
the  rin§8  from  the  round,  white  fingers, 
and  trying  to  place  them  on  his  own. 
What  children  love  makes  of  tliese  strong, 
stem  men !  Less  wise,  but  better ;  less 
strong,  but  purer ;  less  akin  to  earth,  but 
nearer  to  heaven ;  they  need  not  blush  to 
be  so.  Are  not  children  the  links  between 
men  and  angels  ? 

Lord  Courtnayc  still  kept  the  little  hand 
prisoner,  when  a  servant  entered,  followed 
almost  immediately  by  a  young  girl,  who 
ran  into  the  room,  crying:  "Flora,  are 
vou  here?" 

Flora  started  from  the  sofl^  snatching 
hor  hand  from  her  lover's  clasp  as  she  did 
so.  Tlien  she  stood  transfixed ;  her  face 
alternately  changing  from  dark-red  to  the 
pallor  of  death.  She  feared  to  embrace 
Evelyn ;  she  shuddered  as  she  looked  at 
her.  The  purity,  the  guilelessness  of  the 
familiar  face  showed  her  how  Allien,  how 
degraded  she  herself  was.  Falsehood  is 
shamed  when  it  looks  on  truth;  guilt 
shivere  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  in- 
nocence. There  arc  certain  noxious  things 
which  dare  not  look  into  the  bright  face 
of  day. 

The  first  impulse  of  Evelyn  was  to 
spring  forward  to  her  friend,  but  a  glance 
at  the  other  occupant  of  the  room  deterred 
hor,  and  she  too  stood  still  and  silent, 
looking  on  the  changing  face  of  Flora. 
Lord  Courtnaye,  with  well-bred  thought- 


fulness,  seeing  his  presence  was  a  restnunt 
upon  the  two  girls,  whispered  a  few  wofdt 
to  his  betrothed,  and,  with  a  bow  to  Ere- 
Ivn,  left  the  room.  And  then  Flora  orqK 
K>rward,  shaking  off  her  emotion  bj  a 
strong  effort,  and  with  an  attempt  at  bar 
olden  playfulness,  said,  as  she  embiawd 
the  young  girl : 

'^I  vow  I  was  turned  to  stone  with  boi^ 
prise!  I  should  as  soon  have  expected 
to  see  the  ghost  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or 
Joan  of  Arc,  or  any  body  else  impoenbh 
and  out  of  the  way,  as  my  little  fidry 
Evelyn  Lester." 

Evelyn  permitted  her  caresses,  bnt  did 
not  attempt  to  return  them.  A  olond 
overspread  hor  brow ;  there  was  one  ia 
her  soul,  and  this  was  its  shadow.  She 
felt  the  sense  of  the  change  steal  npon  ber 
— ^that  dark  change  which  had  taken  thM 
in  a  few  short  months.  A  horrible  doabl 
of  her  friend's  truth  and  fidthfulneM  op- 
pressed her  and  she  sickened  as  m 
thought  that  on  that  very  truth  and  fiutb- 
fVilness  depended  the  happiness  of  Enstiss 
Fane.  She  gazed,  then,  into  Flora's  ftoe; 
she  looked  intently  into  her  eyes,  striTina 
to  gather  there  something  that  abooM 
inspire  her  with  new  confidenoe.  Bnt  tbs 
betrothed  was  cowed  by  that  eamesti  m- 
quiring  gaze ;  her  eyes  drooped  beneatbk; 
her  cheek  blanched;  all  her  forced  b* 
difference  and  gayety  forsook  her,  and  As 
sank  trembling  and  abashed  on  a  dubi 
with  her  heart  full  of  that  last,  worst  paag 
of  all — overwhelming  self-contempt. 

A  sigh  involuntarily  burst  frmn  Erdyrfi 
bosom.  It  was  over  her  own  disappointsi 
friendship ;  the  first  and  last  selnsn  paoff 
that  smote  her  heart  that  day.  She  bad 
come  to  see  Flora,  so  trustingly,  so  joj- 
fully;  she  had  been  looking  forward  m 
so  long  to  that  meeting ;  she  bad  antW- 
pated  with  such  girlish  delight  embradpg 
her  friend,  clasping  her  close  to  ber  bcirti 
and  renewing  with  her  in  London  tti 
dear  old  earnest  talks.  And  now,  to  M 
creeping  over  her  the  conscionsness  ttsi 
this  friend  was  lost  to  her — that  die  eoild 
not  take  her  to  her  heart  again — Ht^ 
there  was  a  dark  shadow  looming  betww 
them.  All  was  changed.  There  sfeaod 
before  her,  not  the  dear,  ofWn  thongbl  rf 
Flora  of  old  times,  but  an  alien,  a  stranMf 
one  of  those  fallen  angels  of  earth— a  flMs- 
hearted  woman. 

Evelyn  understood  it  all,  even  as  As 
stood,  silent  and  motionless,  gad^g  sa 
Flora's  &ce.    She  scarooly  nee«d  lo'tA 
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the  question  with  which  she  broke  the 
Bilence — 

^^  Who  was  that  gentleman  who  left  the 
room  but  now  ?'' 

"Lord  Courtnaye,"  faltered  the  be- 
trothed; "he  is — " 

**  I  know.  He  is  your  lover ;  your  ac- 
cepted lover.  It  is  on]y  a  favored  suitor 
wno  would  sit  by  your  side  clasping  your 
hand  as  he  did,  when  I  entered  the  room. 
Flora,  O  Floral  Why  has  another 
usurped  the  place  of  Eustace  Fane  ?" 

Her  voice  did  not  tremble,  nor  her  eye- 
lids droop,  as  she  pronounced  the  name. 
Her  slight  form  was  unconsciously  erected ; 
her  &ce,  meek,  gentle,  and  loving,  as  was 
ita  usual  expression,  now  looked  on  the 
•brinking  Flora  with  something  of  that 
loftiness,  solemn  reproach,  and  grieved 
pleasure,  that  we  imagine  shines  forth 
in  the  holy  face  of  an  avenging  angel. 

"  Why  has  another  usurped  the  place 
of  Eustace  Fane  ?'' 

The  question  made  the  coward  heart  of 
Flora  quiver  and  shrink  within  itself. 
She  strove  to  answer  with  some  degree 
of  composure.  The  words  "You  have 
DO  right,  Evelyn ;  you  are  mistaken,"  fell 
firom  her  lips,  but  her  voice  died  away  to 
A  whisper  as  she  ceased.  She  began  to 
feel  now  that  she  had  a  heart ;  her  better 
nature  awoke  within  her,  she  yearned  to 
be  what  she  had  once  been — Evelyn's 
cherished  friend.  Tears  swelled  in  her 
eves,  and  slowly  coursed  down  her 
cneeks. 

Evelyn  drew  nearer  to  her.  She  seated 
herself  beside  her,  and  took  her  hand. 
**  O  Flora !"  she  murmured,  "  only  prove 
to  me  that  I  am  mistaken.  I  am  ready, 
oh !  so  gladly,  to  be  convinced  of  my  error. 
It  is  then  only  a  transient  folly  ?  Eustace 
is  not  forgotten  ?" 

Flora  crept  closer  to  her  involuntarily ; 
she  pressed  her  hand.  There  was  a 
struggle  yet  in  her  heart  between  good 
and  evil.  Evelyn  was  reassured,  and  she 
went  on. 

^  There  has  been  a  little  cloud  of  dis- 
trust— of  discontent — between  you — ^but 
you  will  be  the  first  to  disperse  it ;  you 
will  go  to  him  and  tell  him  that  you  are 
sorry ;  you  will  ask  forgiveness ;  you  will 
be  happy  again." 

**  I  ou  are  still  wrong,"  said  Flora,  with 
sudden  haughtiness ;  "  I  can  not  do  as  you 
say.  I  would  not,  if  I  could.  Mr.  Eustace 
Fane  is  nothing  to  me."  And  then  she 
continued,  with   a   successful   effort   at 


proud  calmness — ^"I  am  betrothed  to  Lord 
Courtnaye." 

The  struggle  was  over;  the  last  relio 
of  good  in  ner  heart  was  vanquished. 
She  was  now  self-possessed  in  her  spurious 
pride. 

Evelyn  rose  from  beside  her.  Once 
more  her  figui'e  dilated,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  with  a  grander  haughtiness  than 
that  of  pride,  on  her  erewhile  friend.  Her 
voice  lost  its  tone  of  murmuring  tender- 
ness ;  it  was  clear  and  resonant  when  she 
again  spoke. 

"And  yon  dare  to  do  this!  To  bind 
vourself  for  life  to  one  man  while  your 
heart  is  full  of  love  for  another.  For  you 
can  not  tell  me  that  you  no  longer  love 
Eustace  Fane.  Your  et/ea  have  not  yet 
learned  to  lie.  O  Flora !  when  we  parted, 
but  a  little  time  ago,  there  was  a  sweet 
holiness  in  your  heart,  that  looked  out  in 
your  &ce.  It  was  your  love  for  him. 
You  have  sullied  it;  you  have  tried  to 
crush  it,  but  it  lingers  there  yet.  It  is  the 
only  relic  of  my  lost  friend  that  I  recognise. 
Will  you — dare  you  crush  it  thus  ?  Will 
you  dare  to  suffer  the  brightness  of  his 
life,  and  yours,  to  pass  away  by  your  own 
will,  your  own  act  ?" 

Insensibly  Evelyn  had  glided  firom  stem 
reproach  to  entreaty.  She  was  struggling 
for  the  happiness  of  one  who  was  dearer 
to  her  than  her  own  life;  she  would 
neglect  no  means  of  softening  and  turning 
Flora's  heart.  But  Flora's  words  and 
aspect,  the  next  moment,  chilled  her,  as 
if  with  an  ice-bolt. 

^'  Such  words  as  these,"  said  she,  in  a 
measured  tone,  '^  it  is  not  fit  that  I,  the 
betrothed  wife  of  Lord  Courtnaye,  should 
hear.  I  must  request  you,  Evelyn,  to 
discourse  of  something  else." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  Eve^ 
Ivn  once  more  looked  fixedly  in  Flora's 
race.  It  was  rigid,  calm  with  determi- 
nation and  strength  of  purpose.  But  the 
eyes  were  not  raised  to  Evelyn's;  they 
rested  on  the  glittering  bracelet  which 
still  decked  her  arm,  and  with  which  she 
was  now  toying. 

^'I  have  finished,"  said  Evelyn,  in  a 
low  voice, "  and  I  will  leave  you  now.  If 
wealth  and  grandeur  can  console  you  for 
forfeiting  your  happiness,  your  truth,  your 
peace,  let  it  be  so.  I  see  now,  you  are 
not  worthy  Eustace  Fane ;  one  day  he 
will  discover  it.    Farewell  1" 

Flora  did  not  attempt  to  detain  her, 
and  Evelyn  placed  her  hand  on  the  door ; 
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but  before  she  passed  forth,  she  turned  to 
look  back  on  her  who  had  once  been  her 
friend.  And  as  her  gaze  fell  on  the  mo- 
tionless figure,  the  young  face  with  its 
unyouthfuT  expression  of  icy  haughti- 
ness, the  dropped  eyes  fixed  on  the  spark- 
ling ornament  that  clasped  her  wrist,  and 
her  fingers  fitfully  clutching  it — as  Eve- 
lyn looked,  there  burst  ^om  her  full 
heart,  the  solemn  words  of  agonized  com- 
passion, "  God  help  you  !"  And  so  they 
parted. 

It  was  spring  again,  and  Evelyn  Lester 
sat  beneatn  the  branches,  just  bursting 
into  leaf,  of  a  large  mulberry  tree  in  her 
lather's  garden.  A  newspaper  had  just 
fallen  from  her  hand  on  the  grass,  and 
now  she  pressed  her  brows,  and  leaned 
forward,  in  deep  sad  thought. 

She  had  been  reading  the  magniloquent 
narrative  of  Flora's  grand  weddmg,  of  the 
brilliant  dresses,  the  costly  equipages,  and 
the  devotion  of  the  noble  bridegroom  to 
his  beautiful  bride.  Now  she  was  think- 
ing how  he  would  bear  it.  And  her 
thoughts  ended  with  a  long  sigh.  "  Ah ! 
what  a  sad  thing  is  wasUd  love  /" 

Let  us  forgive  Evelyn  that  sigh,  as  she 
mused  thus,  and  felt  how  the  love  which 
Floi'a  had  cast  away  would  have  made 
her  dreary  life  blissful.  For  it  was  a 
dreary  life  to  which  she  now  looked 
forward.  Life  to  the  young,  wanting 
love,  wants  every  thing,  and  Evelyn  had 
never  been  blest  with  the  happy  dream  of 
being  beloved.  It  was  joy  enough  for 
her  only  to  love,  and  even  that  was  torn 
from  her  after  a  brief  space,  when  she 
discovered  that  the  mere  delight  of  lov- 
ing, vainly,  hopelessly,  as  it  was,  was 
wrong.  Foor  Evelyn !  Life  had  had  little 
brightness  for  her  as  yet. 

"  He  will  perhaps  go  abroad.  He  may 
be  absent  for  years,  and  I —  I  shall  never 
see  him  again.  It  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so.  Heaven  only  grant  he  may  soon 
find  peace  and  content." 

Tims  Evelyn  thought,  while  tears  stole 
from  her  eyes  unbidden  but  unchecked. 
But  the  rustling  of  some  bushes  near  her, 
caused  her  to  raise  her  head,  from  its 
drooping  posture,  and  she  could  hardly 
repress  a  cry  when  she  beheld  Eustace 
Fane  approach  her.  She  rose  hastily 
from  the  low  bench  on  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  but  her  feet  staggered  under 
her,  and  Eustace  sprang  forward,  and  in- 
terposed his  arm  to  save  her  from  falling. 


*'  You  arc  not  well,  I  fear,"  said  he^ 
while  Evelyn  trembled  even  more,  on 
hearing  the  tones  of  his  voice,  than  she 
had  done  on  seeing  him  so  unexpectedlj. 

Evelyn  faltered  something,  sae  knew 
not  what,  as  she  disengaged  herself  firom 
his  arm.  She  felt  sure  that  he  did  not 
yet  know  all  his  own  misery.  He  ooold 
not  be  aware  of  Flora's  marriage,  for  hk 
look,  though  it  betrayed  some  a^talkn, 
was  not  of  grief.  And  'Evelyn  shaddered 
as  she  thought  of  the  despair  which  he 
was  to  feel  soon. 

There  was  a  silence.  Eustace  stood 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes  wande^ 
ing  about,  but  never  fixed  on  any  om 
object.  There  was  a  degree  of  einbsi^ 
rassment  in  his  manner  which  Evelyn  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  was,  mdeed, 
completely  extraordinary  in  him,  so  oom- 
posed  and  calm  as  he  always  was.  Al 
last  he  again  spoke. 

''  I  have  been  talking  to  Mrs.  Lester. 
She  told  me,  that  if  I  asked  yon  ^701 
would  tell  me — you  would  tell  me  som^ 
thing  which  it  imports  me  to  know.** 
He  looked  into  Evelyn's  &ce  as  he  eon- 
eluded,  earnestly  and  inquiringly.  Poor 
Evelyn,  she  trembled  in  every  limb.  Sttt^ 
then,  was  to  tell  him  the  extent  of  Ui 
misery.  It  was  to  be  her  task  to  infina 
him  of  the  utter  faithlessness  of  FkHl| 
and  to  witness  all  his  despair  on  hearing 
it.  In  the  tumult  of  her  distress  die 
never  thought  how  strange  it  was  that 
her  mother  should  have  been  the  means 
of  inflicting  this  last,  worst  pans  of  aU 
upon  her.  She  had  room  bat  tor  ona 
thought,  one  idea— only  one  qnestion  o^ 
curred  to  her — how  was  she  to  tell  himf 

She  stretched  forth  her  hands  timidly, 
yet  with  an  earnest  meaning  in  her  eyeSi 
— she  clasped  his  hands  in  her  own.  AD 
the  retiring  shyness  of  her  nature  was 
forgotten  in  the  intense  wish  to  soften  the 
coming  blow ;  her  own  shrinking  sen» 
tiveness,  rendered  yet  more  extreme  hj 
the  conscious  love  that  dwelt  in  her  hearty 
all  was  unheeded.  She  forgot  her  love  is 
thinking  of  his  sorrow. 

"  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?»  she  said,  •*  it 
is  so  very,  very  sad.  My  heart  aches  ftr 
you." 

Eustace  looked  on  her  uplifted  iase, 
half  in  wonder,  half  in  sudden  angush. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?•*  he  said.  •*  I 
entreat  you,  be  quick  in  telling  me  all 
I  am  prepared  to  bear  the  worst.** 

"  I  can  not,  I  can  not,'*  cried  Evelyn  k 
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agony,  and  she  tnmed  away.  Her  eyes 
fell  on  the  newspaper  that  she  had  been 
reading,  and  it  suggested  itself  as  the 
means  of  letting  him  know  all.  Silently, 
she  placed  it  in  his  hands,  and  then  hid 
her  eyes  that  she  might  not  see  his  &ce 
as  he  read  it. 

He  only  read  a  few  lines  of  the  long 
paragraph  she  had  pointed  out,  and  then 
dashed  the  paper  on  the  ground,  and 
seised  Evelyn's  hand. 

**  There  is  some  en-or  here,"  he  said, 
rapidly.  "How  could  you  suppose  my 
happiness  afiected  by  the  marriage  of 
Miiss  Beresford  with  Lord  Courtnaye? 
My  affection  for  her  was  never  strong 
enoagh  to  snrvive  the  discovery,  that 
once  placed  in  scenes  of  gayety  and  dissi- 

eation  she  was  nothing  more  than  a 
eartless,  worldly  beauty.  O  Evelyn ! 
the  joy  of  my  life  rests  on  surer  founda- 
tion than  that  of  Flora's  truth.  I  only 
gave  my  worship  for  a  time  to  a  false 
goddess,  to  find  more  surely  where  the 
trae  one  was.  For  nearly  twelve  months 
I  have  loved  you,  only  you  !  For  you  I 
have  striven  with  the  world  that  I  might 
cast  my  fame  at  your  feet ;  for  you  I  have 
toiled  for  gain,  that  I  might  offer  you  a 
home  worthy  of  you.  I  came  to-day  to 
ask  you  if  1  have  striven  and  toiled  in 
vain.    Tell  me ! 

There  was  a  long  pause,  only  broken  by 
the  sobs  which  burst  from  poor  Evelyn's 
overladen  heart.  When  she  spoke,  it 
was  only  two  or  three  words,  in  an  almost 
inconceivably  low  tone.  But  lovers'  ears 
are  quick  to  catch  the  words  which  make 
their  happiness,  and  Eustace  Fane  heard, 
and  was  satisfied. 

That  evening  the  pale  moon  shone  in 
on  the  little  chamber,  where,  once  more, 
Evelyn  sat,  her  head  bowed  on  her  breast, 
weeping  out  the  bewilderment  of  sudden, 
strange  joy.    But  the  tears  were  sweet 


ones,  and  they  were  sweeter  still,  when 
her  mother  stole  soflly  into  the  room,  and 
passed  her  arms  round  her  child's  waist, 
and  placed  the  head  on  her  breast. 

"  God  has  answered  my  prayers,"  said 
Mrs.  Lester  soflly,  "  and  I  shall  see.  thee 
happy,  my  darling!" 

"O  mother!  dear  mother!  you  can 
not  tell  hoto  happy.  The  bliss  of  a  whole 
life  has  already  been  given  to  me,"  said 
Evelyn,  clinging .  closely  to  her  mother. 
And  then,  blushing  and  half-smiling 
through  her  tears,  she  whispered,  "I 
love  him  so  well,  mother ;  I  have  loved 
him  so  long.  And  I  have  suffered  too ; 
for  there  was  a  keen  agony  in  feeling  that 
the  love  dwelling  deep  in  my  heart,  and 
twined  with  my  whole  being,  must  be 
crushed,  for  that  it  was  a  sin.  I  have 
suffered !" 

"  I  know  it,  my  child ;  I  know  it  all," 
said  Mrs.  Lester  softly :  "  your  mother's 
prayers  and  blessings  have  followed  yon 
in  all  your  struggles." 

Evelyn  gazed  with  reverent  fondness 
in  her  mother's  pale,  tearful  face,  now  lit 
with  an  unwonted  brightness.  She 
twined  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and 
kissed  her  brow. 

"  No  wonder  I  am  happy,"  she  whis* 
pered  ;  ^^  a  mother's  prayers  and  blessings 
are  holy  things !" 

But  there  is  something  holier  even  than 
those.  The  sorrows  of  a  young  heart 
silently  struggling  to  win  the  right,  are 
the  especial  care  of  Heaven.  The  noblest 
heroes  are  they  who  fight  with  their  own 
souls ;  the  most  glorious  maityrs  are  they 
who  immolate  themselves  at  the  shrine  of 
their  own  stem  sense  of  duty.  On  such 
heroes,  such  martyrs,  the  myriad  eyes  of 
heaven  keep  watch,  and  when  they  have 
fought  and  conquered,  suffered,  endured^ 
and  gained  their  reward,  we  may  surely 
believe  that  angels  smile  upon  the  victor, 
and  that  there  is  rejoicing  above. 
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TiiEBE  were  times  when  Major  von 
Larun  found  it  difficult  to  recognize  his 
old  brother-in-arms,  who  was  one  day  the 
life  of  all  around  huu,  and  on  the  next 
saturnine,  gloomy,  and  ready  to  interpret 
light  and  innocent  jests  into  personal  in- 
sults. The  Major  was  Zronievsky's  con- 
stant companion,  and  had  a  certain  power 
over  him,  which  he  frequently  used  to 
prevent  these  outbreaks  in  the  presence 
of  others;  but  after  such  restraint  the 
Count's  passion  was  the  more  violent 
when  they  were  alone. 

One  day  the  Major  had  only  succeeded 
in  concealing  one  of  these  outbursts  of 
temper  from  the  whole  court  by  pleading 
an  engagement  which  he  and  the  Count 
had  made.  They  had  hardly  arrived  in 
Zronievsky's  rooms  before  the  latter  cried 
out:  "Am  I  not  a  miserable  reprobate 
thus  to  tread  every  duty  under  foot,  to 
throw  away  the  truest  love^  to  martyr  a 
heart  that  is  so  entirely  mine  ?  I  have 
wandered  thoughtlessly  through  the  world, 
trifling  with  mv  happiness,  because  in  my 
madness  I  fancied  myself  a  Kosciusko — 
whereas  I  am  nothing.  What  have  I  to 
give  in  return  for  so  much  love  and  such 
a  sacrifice  ?" 

Major  von  Larun  tried  to  console  him, 
but  in  vain.  "  The  Princess  does  not  ex- 
pect any  other  return  than  that  which 
circumstances  allow." 

'*  Ah !"  cried  the  unhappy  man,  "  of 
what  do  you  remind  me  ?  Yes,  even  she 
is  flillen  a  prey  to  my  infatuation.  How 
child-like,  how  happy  was  she,  till  T,  ac- 
cursed that  I  am,  crossed  her  path.  When 
I  saw  her  radiant  in  lovely  innocence,  I 
forgot  all  my  good  resolutions — I  forgot 
to  whom  alone  I  belonged;  I  silenced 
my  conscience,  and  allowed  myself  to  be 
carried  away  in  a  whirlpool  of  delight.  It 
became  impossible  for  me  to  leave  her, 
for  I  road  love  in  every  varying  expres- 
sion of  her  exquisite  features." 

"  It  is  indeed  sad,"  said  the  Major,  *'  but 


where  could  you  find  a  man  who  oodd 
withstand  such  sweet  temptation  ?** 

"  And  when  I  dared  to  toll  her  how  I 
worshiped  her,  and  she  proudly  confiBMed 
her  love,  how  I  longed  for  one  ^buM6 
from  her  beautiful  eyes,  one  slight  pr» 
sure  from  her  fairy  fingers;  how  caee^ 
fully  I  have  waited  for  days  for  the  ohanoe 
of  seeing  her  alone,  though  it  were  bnt 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  how  precious  wen 
those  moments — could  I  then  flyT' 

'^Wlio  could  expect  such  heroismf* 
his  friend  rejoined.  ''  It  would  have  been 
cruel  to  forsake  one  who  offered  sndi 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  love.  I  woild 
that  you  had  been  more  cautiousi  but  sU 
is  not  yet  lost !" 

The  Count  continued,  without  heednff 
his  friend :  '^  And  when  she,  with  ffmoefU 
hesitation,  told  me  where  I  might  sedc 
her  alone — when  those  lips,  whose  d^i^ 
est  words  were  laws  to  a  loving  peopki 
met  mine,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Fiis- 
cess  was  lost  in  the  confiding  wUq>en  of 
love,  was  I  then  to  leave  her?*' 

^^  But  if  you  are  happy  yon  can  dd^ 
the  whispera  of  the  world,  for  there  li 
nothing  sinful  in  loving  suoh  a  being.'* 

The  color  deepen^  in  the  CoiMM 
cheeks,  and  he  almost  ground  his  teeth  si 
he  said,  in  a  hollow  voice :  ^'I  do  not d^ 
serve  so  indulgent  a  judge,  for  I  un  s 
criminal  whom  you  ought  to  shun.  'WaaH 
that  I  could  purchase  forgetfuInesSi  thsl 
I  could  blot  out  firom  my  memory  thi 
events  of  past  years.  But  I  mil  forgelil 
must  forget,  if  not  I  shall  grow  msL 
Comrade,  give  me  some  wine;  let  BS 
drown  the  remembrance  of  mj  guilt.** 

The  Major  listened  ouietly  to  ihsM 
bursts  of  despairing  self-condemnatiaii 
and  said  to  himself:  ^'  I  always  knew  Um 
to  be  a  harebrained,  Ipassionate  fiDoir, 
and  such  always  rush  from  one  eztrcsM 
to  the  other ;  he  now  looks  upon  his  love 
as  if  it  were  a  great  crime,  beeanseitaif 
bring  the  Princess  to  misery,  but  in  a  wk 
moments  he  will  regard  it  in  qiute  a  dK 
ferent  light." 
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Zronievskj,  meanwhile,  bad  tossed  off 
two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  was  now 
walking  impatiently  np  and  down  the 
room.  ^'  Major !"  he  exclaimed  at  last, 
"  what  do  you  consider  the  most  wretch- 
ed of  all  feelings  ?'* 

After  thinking  for  a  few  moments,  the 
Major  replied,  ^^  Decidedly  that  of  injured 
honor." 

The  Count  smiled  grimly.  "  Comrade, 
your  psychological  studies  have  not  avail- 
ed you  much  if  you  suppose  that  injured 
honor  is  the  most  miserable  feeling  of  the 
human  breast,  for  he  who  is  injured  can 
revenge  himself  upon  the  offender ;  and 
tiiere  is  still  a  hope  that  his  honor  may 
reappear  pure  and  spotless  as  before. 
Brother,"  he  continued,  seizing  the  Ma- 
jorca hand  convulsively,  "  you  must  dive 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  soul,  and 
search  for  a  still  more  horrible  feeling  than 
that." 

**  I  have  heard  of  one  other,"  replied 
the  Major,  "  which  men  like  you  and  I, 
Zronievsky,  can  not  be  acquainted  with — 
that  is,  self-contempt." 

The  Count  trembled  and  turned  pale, 
and  for  several  moments  gazed  silently  at 
at  his  friend. 

"You  are  right,  comrade;  that  lies 
deeper  still,"  he  said  at  last ;  '^  men  like 
yen  and  I  do  not  generally  know  what 
that  is ;  but  the  devil  lays  cunning  snares 
for  ns  sometimes,  and  before  we  are  aware 
of  them  we  are  caught.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  to  be  undecided.  Major  ?" 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  that  my  path  of 
duty  has  always  been  clear  and  straight." 

**  Clear  and  straight  I  How  fortunate 
for  you !  But  do  you  not  remember  the 
morning  when  we  rode  from  the  gates  of 
Warsaw  ?  Our  feelings,  our  very  senses 
were  enchained  by  the  great  master-spirit 
of  the  day.  To  whom,  then^  did  the 
liearts  of  the  Polish  Lancers  belong  ?  Our 
band  played  the  Polish  airs  and  songs  that 
inspired  us,  even  when  boys,  with  a  love 
for  our  fatherland ;  the  well-known  sounds 
penetrated  our  breasts.  To  whom,  then^ 
did  our  hearts  belong,  comrade  ?" 

"  To  our  fatherland,"  said  the  Major, 
with  deep  emotion.  "  Yes,  then  indeed 
I  did  hesitate." 

"  Well  is  it  for  you  if  that  is  the  only 
thne  you  have  given  way  to  indecision. 
But  the  devil  is  a  subtle  tempter;  he 
allows  us  to  feel  happy  in  what  we  have, 
while  he  paints  in  more  brilliant  colors  the 
happiness  we  have  not." 


"  Very  likely ;  but  surely  man  has  the 
power  to  hold  firm  to  his  determination." 

**  True,"  cried  the  Count,  who  seemed 
overwhelmed  by  his  friend's  reply.  "  Why, 
then,  should  I  appear  better  than  I  am  ? 
Comrade,  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  avoid 
me  as  you  would  the  plague.  I  am  dis- 
honorable and  despicable.  You  are  firm, 
and  must,  therefore,  despise  me.  I  de- 
spise myself,  for  know  that  I  am '* 

"  Hush !"  cried  the  Major, "  some  body 
knocks.     Come  in." 


n. 


"  I  AM  extremely  sorry  if  I  interrupt 
you,"  said  the  manager  of  the  Opera,  en- 
tering the  room  with  a  low  bow. 

"May  I  ask  what  brings  you  here?** 
replied  Major  von  Larun,  who  recovered 
his  self-possession  sooner  than  his  friend ; 
"pray  be  seated,  and  while  you  tell  us 
what  has  given  us  the  pleasure  of  this 
visit,  allow  me  to  pour  you  out  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  fear  it  is  now  impossible 
to  prevent  Othello  from  being  performed. 
Nothing  more  can  be  done.  I  made  the 
company  study  the  opera,  and  the  prima 
donna  gave  me  her  solemn  promise  to  be 
too  hoarse  to  sing ;  but,  as  ill-luok  would 
have  it,  Signora  Fanutti  arrived  here  yes- 
terday, and  she  having  petitioned  the  di< 
rectors  of  the  theater  for  a  part  in  one  of 
the  operas,  they  gave  her  that  of  Desde- 
mona.  I  nearly  wept  when  it  was  an- 
nounced, for  I  have  a  presentiment  of 
evil." 

"  Let  me  persuade  you  to  give  up  that 
foolish  superstition,"  cried  Zronievsky, 
who  was  quite  himself  again.  "  I  assure 
you  not  a  hair  of  the  royal  family  shall  be 
hurt,  for  I  will  myself  go  to  the  church- 
yard, find  out  the  grave  of  the  murdered 
Desdemona,  and  entreat  her  this  time  to 
kill  me  instead.  It  will  certainly  be  only 
the  blood  of  a  count  that  she  will  shed, 
but  one  of  my  ancestors  did  wear  a 
crown,  of  which  fact  I  will  take  care  to 
inform  her." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  jest  on  this 
subject,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  you  know 
not  what  fate  may  have  in  store  for  you. 
Last  night  I  saw  in  my  dream  a  long 
funereal  procession  by  torchlight,  such  as 
generally  follows  a  royal  corpse  to  the 
grave." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  taken  a  glass  more 
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than  usual,"  laughed  the  Major ;  "  and  it 
is  but  natural  that  you  should  dream  of 
such  nonsense  when  you  think  of  nothing 
else  all  day." 

"  You,  of  all  people,  should  not  mock 
me,  for  though  1  never  saw  you  till  you 
visited  me  with  the  Count,  yet  last  night 
you  walked  by  my  side  and  wept  violent- 
ly ;  but  what  God  walls  must  happen,  and 
perhaps  you  will  then  wish  that  it  were 
but  a  dream.  But,  gentlemen,  I  have 
forgotten  that  the  principal  reason  of  my 
troubling  you  was  to  invite  you  to  be 
present  at  our  rehearsal,  and  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  our  company,  and  ixirticular- 
ly  to  our  new  singer." 

The  friends  willingly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. Tlie  Count,  as  usual,  evidently 
repented  his  violence,  therefore  this  diver- 
sion was  opportune,  and  the  Major  felt 
saddened  by  the  self-reproaches  of  his 
friend,  and  wished  to  put  off  any  further 
explanations  for  an  indefinite  period. 


III. 

From  that  time  Zronievsky  had  no  wish 
to  continue  the  painful  subject  he  had 
then  touched  upon.  Every  now  .and  then 
the  gloomy  spirit  came  over  him,  and 
moments  of  despairing  sorrow  returned, 
but  brought  not  with  them  the  confession 
of  guilt  that  had  trembled  upon  his  lips. 
Major  von  Larun,  whose  time  was  now 
more  taken  up  with  the  diplomatic  busi- 
ness which  had  brought  him  to  the  town, 
had  seen  little  of  the  Count,  who  generally 
spent  his  evenings  in  the  theater.  He 
was  present  at  every  rehearsal,  and  his 
refined  taste,  which  had  been  cultivated 
by  extensive  travel,  assisted  the  manager 
not  a  little  in  placing  the  opera  before  the 
public  in  an  almost  ])erfect  state.  The 
old  man  often  forgot  his  horrible  presenti- 
ments, so  much  did  the  conversation  of 
the  Count  interest  him. 

The  opera  had  progressed  more  rapidly 
than  had  been  supposed  to  be  possible : 
the  singular  circumstances  which  had 
hitherto  prevented  its  performance  gave 
it  the  charm  of  novelty  not  only  to  the 
public  but  also  to  the  singers.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  singers  did  their  very 
best  —  no  wonder  that  the  public  impa- 
tiently longed  for  the  day  which  should 
bring  the  Moor  of  Venice  agsun  on  their 
stage. 

There  were  two  things  that  added  to 


the  interest  the  public  genenJly  take  in  a 
new  opera  by  a  well-known  oompoaer. 
Signora  Fanutti  was  a  very  celebrated 
singer,  and  they  were  curious  to  see  how 
she  would  represent  the  pait  of  Desde- 
mona,  which  not  only  required  beautiful 
singing,  but  first-rate  tragic  acting ;  there 
was  also  a  whispered  rei)ort  of  the  horri- 
ble events  which  had  followed  every  fiw^ 
mer  performance  of  Othello.  Hie  old 
people  related  them  mysterioosljr  to  the 
younger  members  of  their  famihes,  who 
at  first  altosrether  doubted  the  tmth  of 
these  histories,  but  ending  by  exaggen^ 
ing  them,  so  that  half  the  inhabitants  ex- 
pected the  Evil  One  himself  to  take  a  part 
m  the  new  opera. 

Major  von  Larun  frequently  heard  the 
coming  event  discussed,  but  though  he 
spent  several  evenings  at  court,  the  sob* 
ject  was  never  mentioned  there  in  Ul 
presence.  The  Princess  Sophia,  howefei^ 
one  day  said  smilinglv  to  him:  ^Tot 
see.  Baron,  we  are  really  to  have  OthdH^^ 
at  last,  thanks  to  the  Count's  diplomelie 
threats.  How  I  long  for  Mondaj,  thul 
may  hear  Desdemona's  beautifol  song 


more ;  I  could  wish  to  die  with  thoeo 
notes  on  my  lips." 

''Are  there  such  things  as  prcaodtJ- 
ments  ?"  thought  the  Baron,  who  mvolnfr 
tarily  gave  to  this  remark  a  mowiifil 
imjK)rt. 

As  he  watched  the  young  princess  glid- 
ing by,  bestowing  on  all  a  sweet  smile  or 
a  kind  w  ord,  he  compared  her  to  SchiDert 
Miidchen  aus  der  Fremde.  ^'  If  it  shoilH 
again  so  chance,"  thought  he — ^"if  die 
should  die."  Tlie  next  moment  ho 
laughed  at  himself  for  harboring  suoh 
gloomy  forebodings ;  but  ever  and  anon  a 
sweet  voice  resounded  in  his  ear,  "I 
could  wish  to  die  with  those  notes  on  nj 
lips." 

Monday  came,  and  on  it  occurred  a 
singular  circumstance.  Yon  Lamn  bed 
ridden  out  in  the  morning  with  the  Oottit 
and  several  ofiicers.  They  had  hatdlj 
turned  their  horses'  heads  towards  home 
before  they  were  caught  in  a  vkMi 
shower  that  wetted  them  to  the  skin.  Am 
Zronievsky  resided  close  to  the  gatoi'Of 
the  town  he  begged  the  Major  to  Cidtuk 
with  him  and  change  his  dress;  he  a^ 
cepted  the  ofiTer,  and,  fully  equipped  k 
one  of  his  friend's  suits,  he  left  ninili 
order  to  return  to  his  own  hoteL  HelM 
passed  through  several  street8|  when-  li 
tancied  that  some  one  fiiUowedUmj-M 
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looked  round,  and  saw  close  behind  him  a 
tall,  thin  man,  shabbily  dressed.  ^^  Thb 
is  for  you,  sir  !'*  said  he,  as  he  put  a  little 
note  into  his  hand,  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared. 

Von  Larun  could  not  imagine  from 
whom  so  mysterious  a  communication 
could  come,  as  he  was  quite  a  stranger  in 
the  town.  lie  examined  the  note  with  at- 
tention. It  was  written  on  beautiful  paper, 
and  sealed  with  an  exquisite  cameo,  but 
it  was  without  any  address.  He  opened 
it,  and,  after  reading  it,  crushed  it  ner- 
vously in  his  hand,  and  hurried  home. 
On  entering  his  room  he  called  for  lights 
in  order  to  examine  it  more  carefully,  but 
the  horrible  words  remained  the  same : 
"  Wretch  I  How  can  you  leave  your  wife 
and  young  children  to  die  of  hunger, 
while  you  live  in  pomp  and  splendor? 
Why  do  you  remain  in  this  town  ?  Is  it 
because  you  wish  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  royal  house,  and  make  its  daughter 
as  unhappy  as  your  wife  ?  Fly,  for  in  the 
•ftme  hour  that  this  reaches  vou,  the 
Princess  will  learn  how  cruelly  you  have 
deceived  her." 

Von  Larun  could  not  doubt  that  he  had 
been  mistaken  for  Count  Zronicvsky,  for 
whom  this  note  was  evidently  intended. 
All  was  now  too  clear.  Remorse  and 
self^ntempt  had  occasioned  those  terri- 
ble outbursts  of  despair  which  the  Major 
had  so  often  witnessed.  Again  and 
again  Von  Larun  perused  the  fatal  lines, 
and  tried  to  find  excuses  for  the  Count's 
conduct  in  the  recklessness  which  had 
always  characterized  him;  but  when  he 
thought  of  the  unhappy  Sophie,  when  he 
read  the  words  "your  wife  and  young 
children,"  indignation  banished  every 
feeling  of  pity  from  his  heart.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  punish  the  wretched  man  ; 
but  considering  how  much  additional  pain 
this  would  give  to  the  unfortunate  prin- 
cess, he  determined  not  only  to  leave  him 
unpunished  for  the  present,  but  also  to 
assist  him  in  his  escape,  and  that  quickly. 
"He  must  away,"  he  said,  "before  the 
unhappy  lady  whom  he  has  deceived 
learns  to  what  a  villain  she  has  given  her 
first  pure  love.  She  will  weep  for  him, 
and,  perhaps,  forget  him ;  but  it  would 
be  death  to  her  if  she  were  obliged  to 
deqnse  him."  He  wrote  a  few  words  to 
tlie  Count,  inclosing  the  note  which  had 
Upeideqtally  fidlen  into  his  possession,  with 
ail  die  iDoney  he  had  by  him,  and  db- 
M||i||bfd.Uie  parcel  by  his  servant. 


It  was  time  to  drive  to  the  Opera,  but 
Von  Larun  would  not  have  gone  to  hear 
his  favorite  music  had  he  not  believed 
that  there  was  still  a  possibility  of  saving 
the  Princess  from  the  threatened  disclos- 
ure ;  he  tried  to  think  how  he  could  ac- 
complish this,  and  at  last  determined  to 
entreat  her  to  open  no  letter  that  might 
come  to  her  from  strange  hands.  He 
changed  his  dress,  and  was  about  to  leave 
the  room,  when  his  servant  entered  it, 
holding  still  in  his  hand  the  packet  he  had 
sent  to  Zronievsky. 

"His  excellency  has  just  quitted  the 
town,"  said  the  man,  laying  the  packet  on 
the  table.  ' 

"  Quitted  the  town !"  cried  the  Major. 
"  Impossible !" 

"  His  chasseur  is  waiting  to  see  you ; 
shall  I  admit  him  ?" 

The  Major  nodded,  and  the  chasseur 
entered  and  gave  him  a  letter.  Von 
Larun  tore  it  open,  and  read :  "  Farewell 
forever!  The  letter  that  was  given  to 
you  by  mistake  an  hour  ago  will  explain 
my  abrupt  departure.  Will  my  comrade 
of  six  campaigns  spare  a  beloved  lady  the 
pain  of  hearing  my  name  mentioned  as  a 
defaulter  by  paying  the  bills  which  I  in- 
close ?» 

"  When  did  your  master  start  ?" 

"  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  sir." 

"Did  you  know  this  morning  of  his 
intended  departure  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  his  excel- 
lency knew  it  then  himself^  for  I  heard 
him  say  that  he  intended  to  go  to  the 
theater  this  evening.  About  five  o'clock 
he  went  out  and  ordered  me  to  follow 
him ;  when  ho  had  walked  as  &r  as  the 
Protestant  church,  a  tall  man  met  him 
who  seemed  suiprised  to  see  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  were  Count  Zronievsky, 
and  whether  he  had  received  a  note  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago.  My  master  said 
he  had  not,  upon  which  the  man  conferred 
with  him  in  private  for  a  few  minutes.  I 
do  not  think  he  could  have  brought  good 
news,  for  my  master  became  pale,  trem- 
bled, and  immediately  returned  home. 
He  told  the  coachman  to  procure  post- 
horses  directly  for  his  traveUng-carriage ; 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  he  gave  me  this 
note  and  packet  for  you,  flung  himself  into 
the  carriage,  and  commanded  the  man  to 
drive  to  the  south  gate." 

The  Major  listened  attentively  to  the 
chasseur's  account  of  Zronievsky ;  he  then 
said  he  would  see  the  man  again  in  the 
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morning,  and  drove  to  the  theater.  The 
overture  was  commencing  as  he  entered, 
and  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  conveniently  obsei've  all 
that  took  place  in  the  royal  box. 

Princess  Sophie  looked  even  more  beau- 
tiful than  on  the  first  night  on  which  he 
beheld  her ;  her  eyes  beamed,  with  joy, 
and  a  half  triumphant  smile  lurked  in  the 
comers  of  her  finely-chiseled  mouth,  for 
was  not  her  dearest  wish  now  about  to  be 
gjratified  —  was  it  not  the  overture  to 
Othello  that  the  orchestra  was  now  play- 
ing ?  As  on  that  former  night,  she  now 
seemed  looking  for  some  one  who  had  not 
yet  aiTived;  she  listened  for  the  well- 
known  step  in  the  corridor,  but  in  vain. 
No  more  will  the  door  open  to  admit  the 
tall  commanding  figure  so  dear  to  lier.  A 
cloud  of  disappointed  expectation  gath- 
ered on  her  brow,  her  beautiful  arched 
eyebrows  were  drawn  slightly  together, 
and  the  fine  silken  lashes  drooped  on  her 
rosy  cheek. 

Tears  started  involuntarily  to  Von 
Larun's  eyes  as  he  watxjhed  the  Princess. 
*'  She  has  no  suspicion  of  what  awaits  her, 
poor  child,  and  if  I  can  prevent  it,  she 
shall  never  know  on  what  a  pitiful  wretch 
she  has  wasted  so  much  love.''  And  the 
Major  cursed  the  levity  and  weakness 
which  had  converted  a  brave  and  noble 
man  into  one  so  unprincipled  and  £iithless. 

Von  Larun  has  often  since  declared 
that  the  most  trying  moment  of  his  life 
was  when  he  entered  the  royal  box  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act.  The  Princess  caught 
sight  of  him  the  instant  he  o})ened  the 
door,  and  beckoned  to  him,  not  perceiv- 
ing, in  her  haste,  that  a  prince  and  two 
generals  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  a])proach  her.  When  Von  Larun  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  her,  she  said :  "Are 
you  not  delighted  at  seeing  Othello  in  our 
beautiful  theater  in  spite  of  all  the  dread- 
ful things  which  are,  according  to  some 
wise  prophets,  to  follow  it?  J3ut,"  she 
added,  slightly  blushing,  "  I  do  not  see 
one  of  our  Othello  conspirators.  I  sup- 
pose the  Count  is  behind  the  scenes,  in- 
tending to  receive  our  thanks  when  it  has 
all  gone  oft'  as  well  as  he  expects." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  highness,"  replied 
the  Major,  striving  to  appear  unconcerned, 
"  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  Count's  excuses. 
He  was  obliged  an  hour  ago  to  take  an 
unexpected  journey." 

The  Princess  started.  "  He  has  surely 
not  lefb  the  town.    What  business  could 


call  him  away  on  such  a  night  as  thk  f 
You  jest;  he  could  not  depart  wiUkhK 
bidding  me  &rewell.  No,  no,  I  am  Bare 
you  are  not  serious.  Now  I  know  from 
whom  a  certain  peculiar  little  note  came." 

^^  A  little  note  ?"  asked  the  Major,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  for  his  heart  miigavo 
him. 

^^  Yes,  such  a  pretty  litUe  note ;"  mid 
the  Princess  showed  him  a  comer  that 
peeped  out  from  under  her  bracelet.  ^It 
was  given  to  me  in  a  most  myBteriom 
manner.  I  see  by  your  face.  Major,  that 
you  are  in  the  secret.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  reading  it,  but  as  sooa 
as  I  am  alone " 

*'''  For  Ueaven^s  sake,  your  highnesii  I 
implore  you  to  give  me  that  note.  It  wat 
not  meant  for  you.  It  is  a  mistake,  I 
assure  vou." 

^^  Indeed  !  Nevertheless,  you  will  not 
persuade  me  to  give  it  to  you,  Majori  for 
it  will  enlighten  me  about  things  of  whici 
I  am  at  present  ignorant." 

The  Major  was  going  to  entreat  the 
laughing  girl  to  give  him  the  filial  noti^ 
but  the  Prince  interrupted  him,  and  ths 
two  old  generals  joined  in  the  oonverM- 
tion,  and  Von  Larun,  seeing  he  had  now 
no  chance  of  accomplishing  his  purpose^ 
withdrew  to  his  own  box ;  he  pressed  Ik 
hand  over  his  eyes  that  he  might  not  b^ 
hold  the  almost  unearthly  happiness  that 
played  in  every  feature  of  the  Princesrt 
face. 

But  Desdemona  had  tuned  her  harft 
and  even  now  the  sad  monmful  choral 
swept  through  the  house,  and  the  beanti* 
ful  voice  was  raised  for  the  last  tinui 
How  wonderfully  did  thoseplaintive  tonsi 
penetrate  every  heart  1  They  seemed  to 
tbreshadow  the  dreadful  fate  which  awak- 
ed the  singer.  The  steps  of  the  mnrdenr 
are  heard  in  the  distance,  and  yet  Dcsd» 
mona  sings  on,  little  dreaming  that  he  fiir 
whom  alone  her  heart  throbs  is  about  ts 
destroy  her. 

The  Major^s  attention  was  divided  b^ 
tween  the  singer  and  Sophie,  who  WM 
listening  to  every  note  for  her  finvorits 
song.  A  bright  tear  hung  on  her  lashv 
as  she  unconsciously  wept  over  her  •ova 
fate,  and  even  when  the  sad  tonea  hai 
died  away  Sophie  still  appeared  loik  ia 
meditation.  ^'I  could  wish  to  dieirilk 
those  notes  on  my  lips,"  sounded  m  tbi 
Major's  ears.  ''  Alas  I"  he  thought,  **  iridi 
them  her  happiness  expires.*' 

Othello  entered,  but  the  Priaoessluuluri 
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no  more  towards  the  stage,  her  hand 
Bought  the  clasp  of  her  bracelet,  and  a 
happy  smile  spread  over  the  fair  yomig 
fiuse.  Von  Laran  strained  his  aching  eyes, 
and  saw  how  she  drew  the  note  from  its 
hiding-place  and  concealed  it  in  her  hand- 
kerchief. He  fancied  he  saw  her  break 
the  seal.  In  despair  he  rushed  into  the 
corridor.  An  irresistible  power  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  the  royal  box.  He 
had  nearly  reached  it  when  he  became 
aware  of  an  unusual  stir  in  the  house; 
chamberlains  and  maids  of  honor  hurried 
past  him,  and  when  he  at  last  found  cour- 
age to  ask  the  reason  of  the  disturbance, 
the  answer,  ''  Princess  Sophie  has  faint- 
ed T'  confirmed  his  worst  fears. 


IV. 

A  FEW  days  after  this  fatal  evening, 
Major  von  Larun  was  seated  in  his  room, 
lost  in  painful  musings.  His  face  was  pale 
and  haggard,  his  eyes  were  half-closed, 
evidently  trying  to  press  back  the  tears, 
which,  despite  his  manhood,  forced  their 
way  through  the  lashes.  He  was  thinking 
with  dread  of  an  interview  wliich  was 
soon  to  take  place  with  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  his  old  comrade's  villany.  He 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  who  had  sent  for  him 
tiiat  morning,  and  told  him  candidly  that 
the  Princess  was  dangerously  ill,  that  the 
physicians  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  that  ^e  had  confessed  all,  and 
had  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
only  person  in  the  city  who  had  known 
Ck>unt  Zrouievsky  intimately.  She  insist^ 
ed  upon  seeing  him  alone,  and  though  the 
mistress  of  the  robes  considered  such  a 
proceeding  to  be  quite  unprecedented  in 
court  etiquette,  the  entreaties  of  the  dy- 
ing lady  had  drawn  from  her  a  reluctant 
consent ;  therefore  she  sent  for  the  Major 
to  propose  his  visiting  the  Princess  this 
evening,  when  she  would  conduct  him  to 
her  highness's  apartments. 

He  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with 
Sophie's  wish,  though  he  felt  it  to  be  out 
of  his  power  to  speak  comfort  to  a  heart 
ao  crushed  by  misery.  He  feared  that  the 
sight  of  the  unhappy  girl  would  so  over- 
power him  that  he  should  only  hasten  her 
end.  The  hands  of  the  clock  on  the  man- 
tel-piece were  pointing  to  the  hour  at 
which  he  expected  the  mistress  of  the 
robes  to  call  for  him,  when  the  servant 


entered  the  room,  and  announced  that^one 
of  the  royal  carriages  waited  in  the  court- 
yard. Von  Larun  seized  his  hat,  and,  de- 
scending the  stairs,  silently  took  liis  seat 
beside  the  Baroness  von  Taubenheinu 
"You  will  find  the  Princess  very  ill,"  she 
said,  tearfully.  "  I  have  no  hopes  of  her, 
I  can  not  imagine  that  any  thing  you  can 
say  will  save  her.     If  you  are  not  able  to 

five  her  some  hope,  she  will  die  like  a 
ower  that  has4>een  nipped  by  the  frost ; 
yet  it  were  better  she  should  thus  die 
than  it  should  be  published  abroad  that 
she  has  bestowed  her  aifectioDS  upon  an 
impostor." 

"And  must  I  give  her  the  coup  de 
grace  ^^  exclaimed  the  Major  bitterly. 
"Does  her  highness's  mother  know  the 
cause  of  this  sad  illness  ?  What  does  the 
court  think  of  it  ?" 

"  The  duchess,  the  court,  and  the  city 
think  that  it  arises  from  a  violent  cold. 
Some  are  foolish  enough  to  believe  Othello 
to  be  the  cause  of  it.  The  real  facts  of 
the  case  are  known  but  to  you  and  me. 
Several  ladies  of  the  court  suspected  the 
truth  some  time  ago,  but  their  suspicions 
have  died  away." 

"  The  cause  of  her  death  is  but  too  ap- 
parent," replied  the  Major.  "  The  Prin- 
cess  was  suspected  of  loving  one  on  whom 
she  should  have  looked  coldly.  She  was 
watched  till  suspicion  became  a  certainty. 
It  was  then  thought  necessary  to  separate 
them,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Count's 
life  were  discovered  by  means  of  spies — " 

"  Do  you  believe  such  to  be  the  case  ?" 
asked  the  baroness,  turning  pale,  trem- 
bling, and  vainly  endeavoring  to  withdraw 
from  the  light  which  the  carriage-lamps 
threw  upon  her  withered  features,  for  sne 
felt  that  the  Major's  eagle  eye  was  intent- 
ly watching  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance. 

"By  means  of  spies  they  discovered 
Zronievsky's  unfortunate  wife  and  chil- 
dren," continued  Von  Larun,  "and,  to 
scare  him  away,  threatened  to  tell  the 
Princess  of  his  marriage.  Thus  far  the 
plan  was  not  ill  contrived,  for  the  villain 
deserved  no  milder  treatment ;  but  they 
did  more  than  this :  thinking  to  cure  the 
Princess  quickly  of  her  ill-starred  love, 
they  acquainted  her  with  the  Count's 
secret,  believing  that  she  would  soon  for- 
get him.  This  part  of  the  plan  was  better 
calculated  for  the  nerves  of  a  bold  dragoon 
than  for  the  heart  of  a  tender  child." 

"I  must  entreat  you  to  remember,"  saiid 
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thc^  Baroness  von  Taubenheira,  coldly, 
"  that  the  tender  child,  as  yon  are  pleased 
to  call  her,  is  the  daughter  of  a  princely 
house,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  manner 
that  ought  to  have  raised  her  above  such 
fancies.  I  can  not  blame  the  authors  of 
the  plan  if,  as  you  suppose,  there  ever 
existed  one." 

"  You  have  gained  your  end — she  will 
die !"  replied  Von  Larun. 

"  I  have  gained  my  end  !  May  I  ask 
what  you  mean,  Major  ?" 

"  I  did  not  speak  of  you,  madam,"  re- 
joined Von  Larun  carelessly ;  "  I  meant 
the  authors  of  this  fearful  plan." 

The  old  lady  bit  her  lips  and  remained 
silent  during  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 
In  a  few  moments  more  they  arrived  at  a 
private  door  leading  into  the  palace.  An 
old  servant  who  was  waiting  for  them  led 
them  through  endless  corridors  and  up 
and  down  numberless  staircases.  The  old 
man  stopped  at  last  at  a  side-door  opening 
into  a  suite  of  elegantly  furnished  rooms. 
There  ho  leil  them,  and  the  Baroness 
begged  the  Major  to  wait  till  she  came 
for  him.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed 
before  she  returned,  when  she  repeated 
to  the  Major  that,  according  to  the  Prin- 
cess's ardent  desire,  he  might  see  her  quite 
alone,  but  that  she  hei*8elf  intended  to 
stand  outside  the  door,  where,  if  they  did 
not  speak  loudly,  not  a  syllable  could  be 
overheard.  The  Baroness  added,  that  she 
could  not  allow  him  to  stay  longer  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Von  Larun  entered,  and  saw  the  Prin- 
cess extended  upon  a  sofa,  dressed  in  a 
simple  white  morning  robe.  The  contrast 
between  the  dying  girl  and  the  rich  fur- 
niture of  the  room  was  extremely  painful ; 
the  impression  which  her  :ippearance  had 
made  on  him  the  first  time  he  saw  her  re- 
curred to  his  remembrance.  It  was  her 
simple  unadorned  beauty,  her  quiet  grace- 
fulness, concealed  by  the  witchery  of  al- 
most child-like  playfulness,  that  had  then 
interested  him  so  strongly  in  her  lUvor ; 
but  now  her  cheeks  were  colorless,  there 
was  a  silent  sadness  in  her  thoughtful  eye 
a  melancholy  expression  about  her  mouth, 
which  gave  a  still  more  elevated  character 
to  her  beauty.  The  Major  gazed  mourn- 
fully at  her ;  she  signed  to  him  to  seat 
liimself  beside  her ;  she  spoke,  her  voice 
had  lost  the  ringing  tone  which  had  made 
her  laugh  so  sweet  and  clear,  but  the  soft 
touching  sounds  that  now  issued  from  her 
lips  i>enctrated  his  hcai-t. 


*^  I  would  be  idle  of  mc,  Major,  to  keep 
you  in  ignorance  of  the  reason  for  my 
fervent  wish  to  see  you  alono.  I  know 
that  Zronievsky  considered  yoa  his  best 
friend,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  made  you  ao- 
quainted  with  the  nature  of  the  affection 
tnat  unfonunately  subsbted  between  um. 
Do  you  remember,  on  the  evening  when 
Othello  was  performed,  my  tcllinff  yon 
that  I  had  received  a  note,  whicn  yoa 
were  particularly  anxious  that  I  shoold 
not  read  ?  Tell  me  your  reason  for  this 
anxiety  ?'' 

"The  reason  was  simply  this,  yonr 
highness.  I  supposed  that  I  knew  the 
information  it  conveyed." 

"It  is  tnie,  then!"  cried  the  Princesi; 
and  tears  coursed  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
"It  is  true,  then !  Major,  I  had  believed 
you  to  be  a  man  of  honor,  but  if  Ton 
knew  this,  why  did  you  not  send  him 
away  sooner,  and  thus  have  spared  me 
the  misery  of  being  obliged  to  despise 
him  ?" 

"  By  all  that  I  hold  sacred,  your  hirt- 
ness,  I  was  i^iorant  of  these  frighShl 
facts  till  withm  an  hour  of  my  entering 
the  theater.  They  came  to  my  knowledse 
by  accident.  I  was  mistaken  for  the 
count,  and  a  note  intended  for  him  thu 
foil  into  my  hands.  Before  I  could  call 
him  to  account  for  his  criminal  eondnct, 
he  had  heard  that  his  villainy  was  disoor- 
ered,  and  had  taken  his  departure.  From 
a  few  hints  which  the  writer  of  these  oou* 
nous  lines  let  drop,  I  feared  that  yoar 
highness  would  receive  the  same  fiitd 
intelligence,  and  it  was  to  prevent  tUi 
that  when  I  entered  the  royal  box,  I  en- 
deavored, though  in  vain,  to  persuade 
you  to  give  me  that  note." 

"Do  you  really  believe  this  scandal?" 
said  Sophie,  striving  to  stop  the  tears  that 
continued  to  flow.  "  I  can  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  is  an  invention  of  those  irho 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate  us.  Read 
the  note  that  I  received  that  eveniDgi 
and  confess  yourself  that  you  think  it  a 
false  tale." 

The  Major  read  :  "  Count  von  Z.  b 
married.  His  wife  lives  in  Avignon. 
Three  young  children  weep  for  ihA 
father.  Can  your  highness  have  so  little 
honor,  so  little  womanly  compassion,  as  to 
withhold  him  longer  from  those  tiesef 
nature  ?" 

It  was  the  same  writing,  the  same  ssaL 
that  he  had  seen  before.  He  oontimid 
to  hold  the  note  in  his  hand«    He  dand 
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not  look  up,  he  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  could  not  with  truth  assure  her  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  false.  And  yet  it 
seemed  so  cruel  thus  to  annihilate  her  last 
ho]>eI 

After  a  short  pause,  the  Princess  contin- 
ued :  "  When  you  left  the  box  I  was 
more  curious  than  ever,  and  therefore 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  open  the 
note.  The  dreadful  words,  wife  and  father, 
so  overwhelmed  me,  that  I  lost  all  recol- 
lection, and  since  then  I  have  been  very 
ill ;  but  whenever  I  feel  better  I  still  hope 
that  Zronievsky  has  not  been  so  very 
wicked,  has  not  deceived  me  so  cruelly. 
Laugh  at  me  if  you  will.  Major,  for  per- 
mittmg  that  ridiculous  note  to  make  such 
an  impression  on  me,  only  tell  me  that  you 
think  the  whole  story  is  an  invention  of 
his  enemies." 

Von  Laruu  was  in  despair.  A  word 
from  him  might  restore  the  dying  girl  to 
those  who  loved  her,  and  yet  he  dared  not 
say  it.  Her  eyes  were  again  beaming 
with  joy,  her  mouth  smiled  sweetly  as  she 
awaited  his  answer.  But  he  spoke  not, 
he  looked  down  sadly.  Gradually,  as  all 
hope  of  a  favorable  answer  disappeared, 
the  color  again  fled  from  her  cheeks,  her 
head  sank  upon  her  pillow,  and  she  cov- 
ered her  tearful  eyes  with  her  hand. 

"  You  are  too  noble  to  flatter  me  with 
false  hopes,  which  could  only  exist  for  a 
few  days.  I  thank  you  for  this  dreadful 
certainty,  for  even  that  is  better  than 
suspense.  I  have  one  favor  more  to  ask 
of  you,"  she  continued,  after  a  short  si- 
lence. "  Give  this  casket  to  him,  for  it 
contains  much  that  was  once  dear  to  me. 
But  no,  leave  it  with  me  a  few  days,  I 
will  send  it  to  you  when  it  is  no  longer  of 
use  to  me.  My  life  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
Major.  I  am  not  superstitious,  but  it  is 
strange  that  I  should  become  ill  directly 
after  the  performance  of  Othello." 

*'  I  should  not  have  imagined  such  a 
thought  could  cause  vour  highness  a  mo- 
ment's uneasiness,"  said  the  Major. 

"  You  are  right,  it  is  very  foolish  of  me ; 
but  the  night  they  brought  me  home  ill 
from  the  Opera  I  dreamt  I  should  die.  A 
dark,  stem  lady,  with  a  red  silk  coverlet 
in  her  hand,  came  to  my  room.  She  threw 
it  over  my  face,  and  pressed  it  harder  and 
harder  upon  me,  till  I  was  nearly  suffo- 
cated, when  my  great-uncle  Duke  Nepo- 
muk  came  to  my  rescue.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  it  is " 

VOL.  XLVIII.— NO.  IL 


"  Well,"  inquired  Von  Larun,  "  what 
did  the  Duke  do  to  Desdemona  ?" 

The  Princess  started,  and  said :  "  How 
do  you  know  that  the  lady  was  Desde- 
mona ?" 

"  What  is  more  natural  than  that  yon 
should  dream  of  Desdemona  ?"  he  replied. 
"  You  had  seen  her  suffocated  with  a  red 
silk  coverlet  only  a  few  hours  before." 

The  Princess  continued :  "  The  strangest 
part  is,  that  when  the  Duke  saved  me,  I 
woke  up,  and  really  saw  the  lady,  exactly 
as  she  was  in  my  dream,  walking  slowly 
out  of  the  room.  Every  night  since  then 
I  have  dreamt  the  same  dream.  Every 
night  that  lady  presses  harder  and  harder, 
and  every  night  the  Duke  comes  later  to 
my  assistance  ;  and  when  I  awake  I  se^ 
her  gliding  from  the  room.  Yesterday 
evening  I  asked  my  attendants  to  bring 
me  my  harp,  and  I  played  Desdemona^s 
last  song,  the  door  opened,  the  dark  lady 
looked  in,  beckoned  to  me,  and  vanished." 
After  a  few  moments,  she  added :  "  Ma- 
jor, do  not  forget  me  when  I  am  gone. 
The  remembrance  of  such  a  man  is  dear 
to  me." 

"  I  beseech  your  highness  to  put  away 
these  sad  forebodings,"  cried  Von  Larun, 
vainly  striving  to  repress  his  grief;  "  they 
prevent  the  recovery  we  so  ardently  pray 
for." 

Baroness  Taubenheim  now  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  intimated  to  the  Major  that 
the  interview  must  end.  Sophie  gave 
him  her  hand  ;  he  pressed  it  reverentially 
to  his  lips.  The  Baroness  became  impa- 
tient, the  Major  rose,  bowed  deeply,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  her  highness  would 
be  herself  again  before  the  next  levee. 

"  You  still  hope  ?"  she  replied,  smiling 
sadly.  "Farewell.  I  have  ceased  to 
hope !" 


V. 


Nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  illness 
of  the  Princess  Sophie.  Accounts  varied 
— sometimes  she  was  better,  but  the  peo- 
ple had  hardly  begun  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  probable  recovery  of 
their  idol,  when  another  bulletin  deprived 
them  of  every  hope.  A  week  had  thus 
passed  slowly  by,  when  one  morning  very 
early  a  servant  of  the  palace  brought  a 
parcel  to  the  Major.  He  opened  it,  and 
beheld  the  casket  which  the  Princess  had 
begged  him  to  deliver  to  Zronievsky.    It 
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was  not  necessary  to  tell  him  she  was  no 
more.  The  mournful  expression  of  the 
servant's  face  was  sufficient.  Von  Larnn 
had  lost  many  who  were  dear  to  him,  but 
never  had  he  been  so  deeply  moved  as 
now.  He  felt  as  if  all  that  remained  for 
him  to  do  on  earth  was  to  fulfill  the  wishes 
of  the  dead,  and  he  would  immediately 
have  lefl  a  town  which  possessed  for  him 
so  many  painful  associations  had  he  not 
felt  an  earnest  desire  to  follow  the  un- 
fortunate Sophie  to  her  last  resting-place. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Princess 
Sophie  were  appointed  to  take  place  at 
midnight  on  the  Friday  after  her  gentle 
spirit  had  departed  from  this  world  of 
care  and  misery.  It  was  not  till  the  bells 
of  all  the  churches  pealed  mournfully  in 
the  midnight  air,  and  the  sad  low  tones  of 
the  funeral  march  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, that  Yon  Larun  lefl  his  room  to 
join  the  procession  that  accompanied  the 
mortal  remains  of  Princess  Sophie  to  the 
royal  mausoleum.  The  solemn  service 
was  over,  the  insignia  of  the  Princess's 
rank  were  taken  trora  the  coffin,  which 
was  lowered  into  the  ancestral  vault,  the 
mourners  had  dispersed,  the  torches  were 
extinguished,  and  still  the  Major  lingered 
near  the  spot  where  now  lay  all  that  was 
loft  of  her  in  whom  he  had  felt  such  deep 
interest. 

But  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his 
steps  homewards.  He  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  he  observed  an  old  man  just  be- 
fore him  who  was  weeping  violently. 
Surely  that  singular  dress  and  tottering 
gait  could  belong  to  no  other  than  the 
manager  of  the  Opera.    Von  Larun  ap- 


proached the  old  man,  but  could  not 
speak.  The  manager,  after  looking  at 
him  for  some  time,  said : 

*^  Ah  I  Baron,  do  you  not  now  wish  that 
it  was  only  a  dream — that  the  lovoly 
child  we  have  just  buried  were  still  among 
the  living  ?" 

^^  Of  what  do  you  remind  me  ?'*  said  the 
Major,  involuntarily  shuddering.  "  It  is 
even  as  you  dreamt,  old  man.  She  is 
buried,  and  you  and  I  are  leaving  her 
grave  side  by  side.'* 

'^  Man  should  not  trifle  with  fate  !**  re- 
joined the  old  man  sorrowfully.  "  It  is 
just  eleven  days  since  OtheUo  was  pe^ 
ibrmcd.    She  died  on  the  eishth.*' 

^^  Chance,  chance !"  ejacukted  the  Ma- 
jor. '^  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  persist 
in  this  mad  idea.  Alas  1  I  knew  too  wdl 
the  cause  of  her  death.  A  wretch,  Uaoker 
than  Othello,  broke  her;  heart.  It  is  al>> 
surd  superstition  to  connect  that  angeh 
death  with  the  opera." 

^^  Our  dispute  will  not  bring  her  back  to 
us,"  returned  the  old  man.  ^^  I  shall  nets 
it  down  in  my  Chronicles,  hoping  to  pi^ 
vent  the  fatal  tragedy  from  being  repeitted 
in  any  form." 

''  It  was  chance,  old  man,  that  the  na- 
happy  girl  died  so  soon  afler  OtheDo. 
One  word  from  me  might  have  savedJier, 
but  that  one  word  I  dared  not  ntter.^ 

'^  There  is  no  such  thing  as  chanoe|lNit 
there  is  a  Providence  above  us  who  oidsn 
all  things ;  and  whatever  you  may  b^ 
lieve  to  the  contrary,  the  &ct  still  le- 
mains,  that  the  ill-fated  Princess  SofUi 
died  eight  days  after  the  performanos  of 
Othello." 


The  New  Map  of  Italy. — Lombardy  lias  hitherto 
been  divided  adniiuistrativcly  into  nine  pronnces  or 
dclegntionp,  namely,  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi-Crema,  Cre- 
mona, Como,  Mantua,  Sondrio,  Breschia,  and  Berga- 
mo. Tlie  fortified  towns  of  Mantua  and  Peschiera  form 
part  of  the  province  of  Mantua.  The  fortress  of 
Pezzighettonc  \a  comprised  in  the  province  of  (^'re- 
mona.  After  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Pied- 
mont, this  kingdom,  the  island  of  Sardinia  includ- 
ed, will,  contain  a  superliciesof  37,G40  square  miles, 
witli  a  population  of  7,80o,00O.  As  regards  terri- 
toriiri  exUut,  it  will  occupy  a  tenth  rank  in  Europe, 
and  will  come  immediately  afler  the  kingdom  of  the 


Two  Sicilies,  and  stands  before  Portugal  and 
ria.    With  respect  to  population,  SarSnu 
in  the  ninth  rank,  on  a  level  with  Naplsi^  ai^  vS 
be  above  Sweden  and  Norway,  Belghun  and 
ria.    The  following  table  will  complete  the 
parison  as  regards  Italy: 

Areft— So.  mtkc 

New  Kingdom Si.lUO 

VenetU 9,0t5 

Papal  8Ut«s IT.tlS 

l^pwanr 8|T4l 

Panna t,M4 

Modena tOlO 

TwoBldUM 41,000 
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WOMAN'S       SACRIFICE. 


A      TALE       IN       TWO       PARTS. 


PART      I  . 


CHAPTER  I. 


THB      REJECTION. 


it 


I  woin)EB,  Julia,  how  our  mysterious 
neighbor  will  turn  out.  His  Bupercilions 
contempt  of  the  gentry  is  unbearable.  I 
have  a  great  dislike  to  him." 

**  You  are  always  too  rash,  Caroline,  in 
forming  your  judgment.  If  you  were  of 
a  lighter  character  I  would  not  so  much 
mind;  but  you  allow  your  feelings  to 
carry  you  away,  and  are  capable  of  loving 
and  hating  too  deeply.  Trust  me,  there 
are  other  things  besides  feelings  to  guide 
ns  in  our  journey  through  life." 

This  advice  was  received  with  an  impa- 
tient toss  of  the  head  ;  and  rising  from 
her  chair,  Caroline  walked  to  the  window, 
saying :  "  Julia,  never  speak  to  mo  about 
my  feelings.     I  can  not  control  them." 

Receiving  no  answer,  she  turned  to- 
wards her  friend,  and  saw  her  looking 
timidly  and  anxiously  at  her.  Dashing 
over  and  throwing  her  arms  round  Julia 
in  her  naturally  impulsive  way,  Caroline 
said  :  "  You  ought  not  to  be  angry  with 
me,  for  you  have  the  warmest  love  I  can 
give.  But,  Julia,  you  do  not  trust  me  — 
why  are  you  so  afraid  of  me  —  you  know 
how  fond  I  am  of  you." 

"I  know  that,  Carolipe.  Yes,  I  am 
sure  you  love  me;  but'I  often  tremble 
for  you.  Your  nature,  so  different  from 
mine,  I  can  not  understand  it ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  with  such  a  passionate 
and  proud  nature  your  path  will  be  sur- 
rounded with  dangers." 

"Proud,"  said  Caroline  smiling,  and 
standing  erect  as  she  glanced  at  her  fig- 
ure in  the  glass.  "Was  there  ever  a 
Digby  that  was  not  proud  ?  My  mother, 
she  was  proud  too,  I  hear.  I  can  not 
help  it ;  it  is  my  nature,  and  I  never  will 
submit  tamely  to  incivUity.  If  Sir  Alfred 
Douglass  does  not  choose  to  show  proper 


respect  to  his  neighbors,  I  will  show  him 
that 


n 


"Caroline,  you  judge  Sir  Alfred  very 
rashly.  You  know  the  young  man  has 
really  done  all  that  civility  required  ;  he, 
perhaps,  wishes  to  live  retired,  and  has 
formed  no  intimacy  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  are  not  slighted  more  than  any  other 
fiunily.  He  returned  your  &ther's  virit 
immediately.  "  You  are  vexed,"  she 
continued  archly,  "that  so  handsome  a 
man  as  Sir  Alfred  has  not  been  more  sen- 
sible to  the  attractions  of  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  Colonel  Digby."  So  saying, 
she  threw  her  arm  round  her  cousin  Caro- 
line. "  Come,  let  us  have  done  with  Sir  Al- 
fred," she  said,  "and  resume  our  reading." 

Caroline  Digby,  the  younger  of  the 
two  ladies,  was  the  only  child  and  heiress 
of  Colonel  Digby,  a  man  of  ancient  family 
and  large  fortune.  His  wife,  a  native  of 
the  south  of  Italy,  died  when  his  daughter 
was  but  five  years  old,  and  thus  she  was 
left  to  the  sole  care  of  an  indulgent  parent, 
who  never  refused  her  the  gratification  of 
a  single  wish.  She  was  young  and  beau- 
tiful, a  tall  and  slight  figure,  with  a  small 
Grecian  head,  well  set  on  her  neck  and 
shoulders.  Her  features  were  classical, 
the  outline  clear  but  not  sharp,  the  short 
curved  upper  lip,  together  with  the  way 
in  which  she  earned  her  head,  suggested 
the  thought  that  she  was  proud.  A  dark 
olive  skin  showed  she  inherited  with 
the  warm  blood  of  the  south  its  strong 
passions. 

Julia  St.  Laurence,  the  cousin  and  com- 
panion of  Caroline  Digby,  was  a  contrast 
to  her  in  every  particular.  She  was  of 
low  stature,  fair  hair,  her  face  pale  and  of 
an  expression  as  if  she  had  suffered  much. 
Her  eyes  were  light  blue,  and  accompanied 
with  a  frightened  look.  She  never  seem- 
ed to  be  free  from  the  idea  that  some 
dreadful  shadow  was  following  her.  In 
speaking,  she  never  looked  at  the  person 
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}ior  br'it)i'?r.     Sli';  lov-'l  (Caroline,  but  f-he  was  built  in  Elizabethan  style,  bnt  Tari<Mis 
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oM<-r  than  hJH  Hihter,  mos  cunning,  and  deep  and  rapid  river  swept  round  the 


oimy  arcf'HH  to  the  suiiiinit  of  fiis  most  am-   side  of  the  river  were  high  and  tHopai^ 

bitiouH  hopes.  Caroline's  beauty  attracted    banks,  thickly  planted,  intersected  dts* 

hin  admiration.     To  mold   li(*r  character,    winding  walk  that  led  to  a  waterfidf  at 

to  obtain  her  hand  and  fortune,  was  the 

aim  to  which  he  directed  all  the  powers 

of  his  mind.     I  lis  unch^N  consent  7nuH  be    she  oflen  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  her 

olitniiied.     Here  was  a  difficulty  ;  but  his  ;  cousin. 

clev«?rni*Hs  as<iisted  fiim  in  this  dilemma.  |      About  five  years  before  the  conyerss- 

llc  discovered  that  the  disappointment  of  { lion  related  in  the  beginning  of  this  stofj, 


some  distance.    This  walk  was  a 

one  of  Caroline's,  and  to  it,  as  a  retrest,' 


(•iiloiiel  Digby's  lite  was  his  not  having  a  Charles  St.  Laurence  had  received 
son  to  represent  him.  To  supply  a  son\s  '  order  to  join  his  regiment  on  foreign  SO^ 
place  was  his  objeta.  With  an  artist's  i  vice.  It  was  an  evening  in  the  latter  end 
iskill  did  he  stuily  the  weakness  of  his  :  of  October,  that  he  was  expected  on  s 
uncle's  character,  and  made  himself  at  |  hurried  leave-take.  Caroline  dreaded  tUl 
length  necessary  to  the  old  man's  exist-  visit;  but  the  prospect  of  his  final  depsii' 
enei'.  lie  insinuntetl  that  in  his  veins  urc  the  following  day  decided  her  in  bev- 
llowed  his  unele's  blood,  and  that  the  near  ing  with  him.  At  the  hour  when  he  was 
relationship  thai  was  lM>t ween  them  might  i  expected  she  strolled  out  unobserved  to 
Vft.  be  tlrawn  ehiser.  Once  Colonel  Digby  |  the  Avalk  already  described,  stopping  now 
sfi/.ed  nn  this  idea  it  became  the  darling  ;  and  again  to  look  at  the  rapid  current  of 


e  <iu< 

nt"  /itr  etinsenl  had  n(»t,  in«leed,  been  i  joined  her,  saying:  "Believe  me,  Ciuro> 
tliou'dit  o\'  by  either  party.  Her  father  '  line,  that  this  imexpected  order  hasgreit- 
iir\rr  tor  a  nioment  thought  that  his  |  ly  annoycil  me.  I  had  no  idea  of  lesviMP 
dine'hler  coulil  hesitate  to  aece]>t  any  the  country.  Tl lis  move  has  disarnu^JpiS 
.^iiiloV  he  choose  tor  her,  and  Charles  had  all  my  plans;  but  though  I  mnstgoaaftf 
,.n..edi  of  selfesteein  to  think  th.it  there  as  Malta,  I  shall  endeavor  to  exdwifO 
iM.iild  be  noilirticully  in  obtaining  her  hnn*!.  into  another  regiment,  and  to  avoid  gd|j|' 
''»irles  leouested  his  nnele  not  to  men-    to  India."  .^ 

Ir  plans  to  his  davigliter,  as  he.      *' 1  think  that  would  be  a  very       ^""^ 
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arrangement.  You  have  often  compMned 
^of  the  want  of  a  larger  income,  and  an  ex- 
change under  your  circumstances  would 
imply  a  heavy  loss." 

"  Oh  !"  said  he,  "  circumstances  have 
^altered  now,  and  that  consideration  does 
not  weigh  with  me." 

'* Indeed,'?  said  Caroline;  "has  your 
lather " 
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Not  mine,  but  yours." 

Slie  stood  still,  and  turned  round  to  him. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  can  not  com- 
prehend." 

"  I  know  you  do  not,  Caroline,  and  to 
explain  all  to  you  is  the  object  of  my  pre- 
sent visit." 

In  an  agony  of  apprehension,  but  with- 
out one  outward  sign  of  it,  she  walked  on 
while  her  cousin  continued : 

**  Your  father  wishes  me  to  superintend 
his  property.  He  finds  age  creeping  on, 
and  feels  disinclined  to  attend  to  the  vari- 
ooB  duties  that  such  a  large  estate  re- 
quire." Then  advancing  closer,  and  seizing 
her  hand,  he  said :  "  And  you,  dear,  will 
give  me  the  right  to  fulfill  my  duties  in  a 
nearer  relationship." 

Suddenly  drawing  away  her  hand, 
she  said:  "You  kuow  how  distasteful 
this  subject  is  to  me.  If  you  wish  that  we 
should  part  friends,  do  forever  drop  this 
hateful  theme." 

"That,  Caroline,  I  can  never  do.  We 
have  been  together  so  many  years.  I  have 
lived  and  grown  under  the  conviction  that 
you  are  to  be  my  wife." 

**  Charles,  be  just.  From  the  hour  that 
I  was  capable  of  understanding  your  at- 
tentions, by  every  means  in  my  power  I 
showed  my  disapproval." 

**  You  are  hardly  more  than  a  child," 
he  replied,  "  and  can  not  know  your  own 
mind.  I  only  ask  you  to  receive  me  as 
your  future  husband,  and  time,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  produce  tenderer  feelings." 

"  Charles,  do  be  generous ;  I  have  tried. 
I  wish  that  we  may  part  as  fiiends,  as 
cousins ;  more  I  never,  oh !  never  can  be. 
Cease  this,  it  is  persecution,  for  your  sis- 
tei^s  sake.    My  lather's ^" 

"  Your  father's !  Por  your  father's  sake 
hear  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  his  wish  that  we  should  be  married. 
Ton  know  his  sentiments  on  the  way  in 
which  a  daughter  should  receive  a  father's 
commands  on  such  a  subject.  He  also 
wishes  his  property  to  be  represented  by 
a  blood  relation,  lest  it  pass  into  thefiunily 
of  a  stranger." 


Caroline  was  for  a  moment  struck  cluihb 
with  astonishment  to  find  her  &ther  in 
the  league  against  her.  She  knew  but  too 
well  that  her  cousin  spoke  the  truth  about 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  a  daughter's 
duty.  She  had  now  a  clue  to  hints  that 
he  had  for  some  time  been  throwing  out. 
Making  a  violent  effort  to  recover  her 
self-possession,  she  answered,  with  higbt- 
ened  color :  "  And  is  it  possible,  sir,  that 
you  expect  to  gain  a  woman's  affedtioA 
by  telling  her  you  value  her  chiefly  for 
her  monev.  This  outrage  had  confii*med 
the  aversion  I  have  always  felt  for  you." 

Charles  perceived  his  i^ashnesa,  but  hi6 
temper  was  so  exasperated  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  reply,  that,  losing  all  com- 
mand over  himseli^  he  whispered : "  I  want 
both,  and  shall  have  both.^ 

"  Unmanlv  persecutor,"  she  replied, 
feeling  how  impotent  she  wad,  alone,  her 
father,  all  against  her,  how  sure  he  seemed 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose.  Trying  to 
intimidate  him,  and  gaining  courage  by 
her  boldness,  she  continued  fiercely: 
"  Don't  defy  me ;  you  are  not  the  first 
that  has  been  made  to  tremble  at  a  wo- 
man's vengeance." 

"  I  do  defy  you,"  he  whispered,  en- 
raged beyond  endurance. 

"Let  me  pass,"  she  cried,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  detaiu  her,  and  bursting  from 
him,  she  hurried  to  the  house.  As  she 
passed  the  shrubbery,  skirting  on  the 
walk,  she  thought  she  perceived  the  figure 
of  a  man  hastily  retiring  amongst  the 
trees.  For  the  moment  she  felt  an  un- 
pleasant sensation,  lest  her  conversation 
might  have  been  overheard,  but  her  state 
of  excitement  prevented  her  from  dwel- 
ling on  the  subject,  and  hurrying  into  the 
building,  she  was  annoyed  at  finding  her 
maid  in  the  hall.  As  she  wished  to  escape 
to  her  room  unob8er\'ed,  the  servant  ad- 
dressed some  observation  to  her,  but  not 
heeding  it,  she  dismissed  her,  and  desired 
that  she  might  not  be  interrupted  that 
night.  Taking  refuge  in  her  own  room, 
she  did  not  make  her  appearance  during 
the  evening. 


CHAPTER  II. 

A   MYSTERY. 

Aftbb  a  restless  night,  passed  in  broken 
slumbers,  Caroline  awoke  with  a  horrible 
sensation  that  she  should  have  to  meet 
her  cousin  again.    There  was  an  nnusnal 
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stir  in  the  house,  but  thinking  it  was 
caused  by  preparations  for  his  departure, 
she  Ungered  in  her  room ;  but  it  had  so 
long  passed  the  usual  breakfast  hour,  she 
began  to  think  something  extraordinary 
must  have  occurred ;  and  yet,  what  in  so 
quiet  a  household  could  have  happened  ? 
While  thus  debating  with  herself  she  was 
attracted  by  voices  under  her  window ; 
raising  it,  she  was  surprised  to  see  several 
people  belonging  to  the  house  talking 
together  in  scattered  knots ;  she  hastened 
down.  As  she  entered  the  breakfast- 
room,  her  cousin  Julia  sprang  towards 
her,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her, 
■he  cried : 

"O  Caroline!  Charles,  poor,  dear 
Charles." 

"  What !  what  of  him  ?'»  she  an- 
swered. 

^'  He  has  not  been  heard  of  since  last 
evening ;  he  was  to  have  met  the  steward 
in  the  village,  to  arrange  some  business 
about  one  of  the  tenants,  and  led  this, 
early,  to  keep  the  appointment ;  we  ex- 
pected him  back  to  sleep  here ;  but  as  it 
was  getting  late,  and  he  did  not  return, 
we  concluded  he  would  not  come  till  this 
morning.  About  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, Thompson  came  up,  looking  for 
Charles,  as  he  had  not  met  him  last  night, 
as  settled  upon." 

Caroline's  first  sensation,  on  hearing 
this,  was  one  of  intense  relief;  but  conceal- 
ing her  feelings,  she  asked : 

"  Where  did  he  go  ?  Who  saw  him 
last  ?" 

"  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out ;  it 
seems  he  has  not  been  seen  by  any  body." 

Caroline  suggested  the  dragging  of  the 
river. 

"  Tlie  river !"  said  Julia,  horrified, "  oh  ! 
no,  he  could  not  have  gone  there.  Did 
you  see  him?  Why  do  you  think  he 
went  in  that  direction  ?" 

She  answered  with  embarrassment : 

*'  I  thought — perhaps — the  new  planta- 
tion— he  might  have  gone  to  see  that,  and 
the  bank  is  steep,  and  in  this  weather  the 
ground  slippery.  An  accident  might 
have  hapiKjned," 

Just  as  she  spoke,  Colonel  Digby  en- 
tered, looking  very  depressed.  Both  girls 
at  once  cried : 

"  Any  news  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  said  he  ;  "  every  spot 
has  been  searched,  and  no  trace  found." 

Julia  said  hesitatingly:  '^  Caroline  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  near  the  river." 


He  shook  his  head.  ^*  The  riyer  has 
been  searched,  as  t^ell  as  the  beavj  floods 
would  allow ;  his  footsteps  have  been 
traced  on  the  bank,  but  alinost  oonfined 
to  one  spot." 

"Were  there  any  other  footstepef" 
said  Caroline  hastily. 

He  looked  up  surprised.  ^Othefs? 
No.  It  was  difficult  to  discover  his ;  the 
rain  had  almost  obliterated  them.  I  hsre 
sent  to  London,  in  case  his  friends  then 
might  have  heard  something  of  him,  but 
alas !"  He  threw  himself  into  a  ohur, 
covering  his  face  with  his  bandsg  he 
groaned  with  deep  emotion :  **  My  poor 
boy,  I  fear  I  have  lost  him ;  I  feel  he  k 
gone,  gone  forever." 

Julia  was  in  an  agony  of  grief^  bnt  in 
her  quiet,  undemonstrative  way,  hardly 
gave  any  outward  token,  except  in  the 
nervous  clasping  of  her  hands,  and  the 
twitchings  i*ound  her  mouth. 

And  Caroline,  how  did  she  feel  in  tUl 
great  &mily  affliction  ?  The  only  senp^ 
tion  in  her  heart  was  one  of  fifeedoml 
Liberty  was  very  sweet.  She  neednol 
now  fear ;  she  was  safe ;  but  hating  hendf 
for  not  being  able  to  sympathiie  in  the 
deep  sorrow  around,  she  quitted  the  rooBL 

When  alone,  the  scene  of  the  proTioai 
evening  presented  itself  to  her  nund 
vividly.  Gradually  the  thought  of  sdf 
gave  place  to  better  sentiments^  She  wis 
horrified  to  think  of  the  terms  in  whkk 
she  had  parted  from  her  cousin,  peilttfi 
forever;  her  feelings  at  that  hour  hit. 
been  so  overwrought,  that  she  would  hafS 
accepted  freedom  from  hb  perseootioiii^ 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  lile ;  and  aov 
that  her  prayers  for  liberty  had  ben 
answered  in  a  way  she  did  not  «speet| 
what  would  she  not  give  to  recall  the 
past  ?  These  feelings,  combined  with  the 
reluctance  she  had  in  mentioning  hsr 
refusal  of  her  cousin's  offer  of  marriage^ 
prevented  her  from  alludin^^  to  the  ints^ 
view  of  the  preceding  evenmff. 

As  the  conviction  of  Chanes  St.  Laa 
Tonce's  death  became  more  definite^  0^ 
roline  was  haunted  with  inezpressiUe  Hfr 
ror  at  the  recollection  of  tne  figure  ite 
had  seen  creeping  alone  the  shmbbeq^ 
which  had  made  so  litUe  impreiiioBOB 
her  at  the  time,  but  now,  as  bar  adal 
dwelt  on  every  minnte  jMOtionlar 
nectcd  with  that  fiital  night,  she. 
hide  from  herself  that  the  man  triUMIII 
escape  observation  ;  perhaps  he 
for  some  dreadful  purpose ;  be 
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bad  some  ill- will  against  her  poor  cousin, 
and  was  watching  his  opportunity  of 
foding  him  alone. 

She  felt  this ;  she  ought  to  communicate 
to  her  father.  But  it  was  impossible ;  she 
did  not  do  it  at  first,  and  now  it  was  too 
late.  Besides,  she  argued,  the  darkness 
prevented  her  from  seeing  the  man's  fece. 
Mentioning  the  circumstance  would  only- 
raise  suspicions  that  could  never  be  re- 
alized. She  determined  to  examine  the 
spot  herself  in  hopes  there  might  be 
acme  clue  that  would  lead  to  the  unra- 
veling of  the  mystery. 

Qmtting  the  drawing-room  at  an  early 
hoar  that  evening,  on  the  plea  of  &tigue 
afler  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  day, 
ahe  hurried  to  her  room,  dismissed  her 
maid,  and  waited  impatiently  for  the  hour 
when,  as  she  knew,  there  would  be  least 
chance  of  her  meeting  any  one  on  her 
way  through  the  house.  When  the  clock 
struck  ten  she  descended  sofbly  to  the 
halL  The  main  door  was  fastened,  but 
there  was  a  small  glass  one  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall,  which  led  into  the  gar- 
den, and  this  was  open ;  the  garden,  how- 
ever, was  walled,  but  there  was  a  private 
wicket  leading  from  it  into  the  open 
grounds,  and  the  key  of  this  being,  with 
a  number  of  others,  in  the  hall,  securing 
it  Caroline  closed  the  glass  door  as  she 
left  the  house,  crossing  the  garden  she 
passed  the  gate,  and  before  she  well  knew 
what  she  had  done  found  herself  bevond 
the  limits  of  the  house.  For  a  moment 
she  paused;  the  night  was  dark,  with 
heavy  rolling  clouds ;  a  chill  wind  blew 
upwards  from  the  river,  to  which  the 
path  she  was  on  led.  Should  she  go  on  ? 
A  fierce  impulse  of  curiosity  and  terror 
drove  her  forward.  She  hastened,  almost 
ran  along  till  she  reached  the  shrubbery. 
It  was  a  few  paces  from  the  place  where 
she  had  last  seen  her  cousin ;  just  at  the 
spot  where  the  mysterious  figure  had 
entered.  The  moon  was  shining  with  an 
uncertain  radiance,  so  that  the  walk  behind 
her  was  clearly  illuminated,  while  all  be- 
fore her  was  lost  in  obscurity ;  but  she  did 
not  give  herself  time  to  think ;  she  dared 
not ;  she  felt  like  one  urged  on  by  some 
power  over  which  she  had  no  control,  till 
she  glided  to  the  fatal  spot  of  her  cousin's 
departure,  when  she  asked  herself  what 
had  brought  her  there  ?  What  did  she 
expect  to  find?  What  might  she  not 
meet  P  She  looked  around  fearfully ;  her 
imagination  recalled  her  cousin's  features 


and  attitude  so  ^^vidly  that  she  was  terri* 
fied  lest  she  should  see  him  returning  in 
some  unearthly  form.  She  heard  a  slight 
noise,  as  if  caused  by  a  movement 
amongst  the  branches,  and  held  her 
breath  with  terror.  Slightly  turning  her 
head  she  saw  a  dark  shadow  thrown  on 
the  ground  at  some  distance  behind  her, 
creeping  stealthily  along;  but  she  had 
no  power  to  move ;  she  found  henself 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  clinging  to  the 
tree  her  cousin  had  leant  agamst  the 
night  before,  the  horror  of  seeing  him 
was  even  exceeded  by  the  unutterable 
dread  of  encountering  the  murderer, 
whom  she  was  conscious  was  lurking 
near.  Her  sense  of  hearing  was  painfVilly 
acute ;  she  listened  intently ;  the  sound 
she  heard  before  was  repeated ;  and  now 
she  distinctly  heard  a  footstep.  With 
more  of  the  instinct  of  selfpreservation 
than  of  thought,  she  darted  forward,  and 
with  the  utmost  speed  fiew  towards  the 
house ;  stDl  the  footstep  followed ;  she  was 
pursued.  With  a  bursting  heart,  and 
maddened  with  terror,  she  rushed  through 
the  garden-gate.  As  it  clapped  behind 
her,  she  knew  she  was  safe,  and  then  fell 
insensible  on  the  ground. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness,  she 
found  herself  still  in  the  same  position* 
Collecting  her  remaining  strength  she 
crawled  home  and  flung  herself  exhausted 
on  her  bed. 

Braydon  Half,  the  residence  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard Baker,  was  only  separated  from 
Woodstock  by  the  winding  river  we  have 
before  noticed,  over  which  there  was  a 
wooden  bridge  connecting  the  two  estates. 
Old  Sir  Richard,  as  he  was  called,  had 
but  lately  taken  up  his  residence  at  Bray- 
don Hall.  He  wasia  man  of  eccentric 
habits ;  he  had  never  married;  and  though 
it  was  generally  supposed  he  intended 
that  his  nephew  should  be  his  heir,  yet  he 
never  had  mvited  the  young  man  within 
his  doors.  Indeed,  there  was  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  had  ever  seen  him ;  he 
held  no  communication  with  him,  and 
seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  pursuits 
and  pleasures.  The  only  instance  in  which 
he  had  ever  reco^ized  his  existence,  was 
in  expressing  a  wish,  put  more  in  the  way 
of  a  command,  that  he  would  engage  as 
his  valet  a  person  whom  Sir  Richard  re- 
commended. 

Sir  Richard's  age,  together  with  his 
strange  habits,  contributed  to  render  him 
aa  unsocial  neighbor.    Beyond  the  usual 
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courtesy  of  return  visits  there  had  been 
little  intercourse  between  him  and  Colonel 
Digby's  family. 

About  the  time  of  Charles  St.  Lau- 
rence's mysterious  disappearance,  old  Sir 
Richard  died  ;  and  by  his  will  it  wus  dis- 
covered that  his  nephew  was  left  sole  heir 
of  bis  large  property ;  but  the  young  man 
did  not  seem  to  be  much  elated  by  his 
new  honors,  as  he  had  allowed  nearly  five 
vears  to  elapse  without  having  come  to 
loraydon  Hall.  It  was  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  opening  of  our  narrative  that  Sir 
Alfred  Douglass  had  taken  up  his  abode 
at  Braydon.  He  seemed  inchned  to  lead 
the  retired  life  of  his  uncle,  as  he  had  de- 
clined all  advances  from  the  surrounding 
gentry,  and  had  continued  in  perfect  se- 
clusion. 

Some  days  after  Caroline's  indignant 
remark,  with  regard  to  her  "  mysterious 
neighbor,"  as  she  called  Sir  Alfred  Doug- 
lass, the  young  ladies  were  engaged  to 
accompany  a  party  to  the  races,  to  take 
place  some  miles  distant  from  Woodstock. 
Colonel  Digby  had  a  horse  to  run,  and 
Caroline  was  interested  in  the  success  of 
her  favonte.  The  day  was  bright  and 
cloudless  as  the  party  set  out,  some  in 
carriages,  others  on  horseback.  Among 
the  latter  were  Caroline  and  her  cousin. 
The  road  to  the  town  where  the  races 
were  held  w^as  flat,  lying  parallel  to  the 
sea;  but  at  some  distance  inland,  and  by 
curves,  now  and  again  skirting  close  to 
the  shore.  Alons:  the  road  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  traflic,  and  on  this  particular 
occasion  it  was  crowded  with  vehicles,  all 
wending  their  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
enticing  goal.  The  town  resembled  more 
a  straggling  village,  situated  on  high  cliffs, 
overlooking  the  sea.  There  was  a  wind- 
ing path  that  skirted  them  on  one  side, 
guarded  by  a  low  wall,  between  which 
and  the  i)recipice  there  was  about  a  few 
feet  of  grass  plat ;  at  the  other  side  a  flat 
plain  extended  to  the  racing  ground. 
This  path  commanded  a  beautiful  view  of 
sea  and  valley,  as  well  as  an  extended  sea 
prospect. 

The  racing  ground  presented  a  very 
gay  appearance  :  the  fiery,  spirited  horses 
pawing  the  ground,  eager  to  start ;  the 
riders,  with  their  bright  coats  shining  in 
the  sun ;  the  carriages  closiniij  in  the 
scene,  glittering  Avith  youth  and  beauty. 
As  the  party  from  Woodstock  arrived  the 
attention  of  all  was  directed  to  "Sun- 
shine,"  Colonel  Digby's  horse,  which  was 


just  starting.  Caroline's  ezoitement  knew 
no  bounds,  as  she  bent  forward^  fearing 
her  horse  should  lose,  and  now  heaikg 
with  uncontrolled  delight  from  tli09e 
around  her  that  he  had  won.  Her  spiriti 
quite  carried  her  away,  and  the  hone  dw 
was  riding  seemed  to  partake  of  his  mil- 
tress's  excitement,  as  he  became  Terr 
restive.  Sir  Alfred  Douglass  who  had 
been  near,  though  unperceived  by  Int. 
now  leant  forward  and  said  that  snie  had 
better  be  careful  of  such  a  spirited  animal^ 
and  offered  to  lead  her  out  of  the  crowdi 
if  she  would  allow  him.  Politely  dedu- 
ing  his  oflTer  she  answered,  *^  she  had  at 
most  been  reared  on  horseback,  and  wai 
not  at  all  afraid:"  and  now  she  rathw 
prided  herself  in  managing  the  irritated 
animal ;  but  ho  was  fast  getting  beyond 
her  control.  Turning  him,  to  get  dear 
of  the  crowd,  something  started  him;  kt 
reared ;  but  she  kept  her  seat,  when  gi^ 
ing  a  sudden  dart,  he  made  straight 
the  plain  to  the  winding  path,  ~ 
which  and  the  high  clifi  the  low  waff 
the  only  protection.  Some  gentleaidB 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  check  hitn;  Us 
had  cleared  the  w^all,  and  was  but  a  ftv 
steps  from  the  precipitous  cli£b,  when  ens 
man  darted  from  the  crowd,  and  witti  a 
heavy  stone  struck  the  auinml  a  weltdi- 
rected  blow  on  the  forehead.  There  wv 
a  breathless  silence  for  one  moment,  as  aD 
expected  man,  horse,  and  rider  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  below.  Il 
was  the  work  of  an  instant,  as  the  hona^ 
stunned  with  the  blow,  stood  and  sluTeiefli 
to  snatch  Caroline  from  his  back,  whaa 
the  .poor  animal  fell  over.  The  burst  of 
applause  from  the  crowd  showed  bowtUi 
gallant  deed  was  appreciated.  CaroKitB 
was  carried  to  the  nearest  boose.  Ezespt 
the  great  shock,  she  had  met  with  no  Jfr 
jury ;  and  w  hen  she  turned  to  thank  hi^ 
preserver,  what  was  her  astonishment  ta 
discover  that  it  was  Sir  Alfred  Dourias 
who  had  so  bravely  endangered  his  Iwta 
save  hers. 

This  accident  was  the  commeneoDieat 
of  an  acquaintance  between  Sir  AUbad 
and  the  family  at  Woodstook.  Ootonal 
Digby  was  profuse  in  his  gratltode ;  lii 
refterated  invitations  impossible  to  reaiat; 
and  though,  with  apparent 
Sir  Alfred  Douglass  became 
visitor.  Caroline,  in  spite  of  her 
ination  to  dislike,  felt  greatly  i&i 
in  him.  His  manly  courage,  =  eon' 
with  those  around  her  on  the. 
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his  rescuing  her,  made  a  deep  impression ; 
but  she  was  piqued  and  irritated  with 
him ;  his  visits  were  short  and  hurried; 
he  seemed  unaccountably  embarrassed  and 
awkward,  which  was  quite  incompatible 
in  a  man  of  his  high  bred  manners  and 
noble  bearing;  it  was  as  if  he  called 
against  his  will;  and  yet  his  visits  in- 
.(sreased.  There  was  a  strange  contradic- 
tion about  hun,  which  excited  Caroline's 
imagination,  and  contributed  to  create  a 
sort  of  fascination  which  she  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist. 

She  hardly  knew  herself:  she  who  had 
always  been  so  proud,  to  find  herself 
drawn  towards,  almost  humbled  now  to  a 
jnan  who  evidently  cared  not  for  her. 
At  last  she  thought  she  had  gained  a  clue 
that  might,  perhaps,  account  for  his  re- 
seryed  manner.  It  was  Julia  he  fancied ; 
and  he  must  naturally  consider  her  as  an 
intruder.  This  thought  made  her  cheek 
bum  with  indignation.  Why  did  it  never 
occur  to  her  betbre  ?  Had  she,  by  word 
or  look,  betrayed  her  feelings  towards 
him  ?  She  resolved,  when  next  he  came, 
to  let  him  see  that  she  was  as  indiiferent 
to  him  as  he  was  to  her.  As  she  came  to 
this  determination  a  half-suppressed  sigh, 
and  a  tear  quickly  brushed  away,  showed 
that  her  words  behed  her  heart. 

Caroline  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the 
next  day  presented  an  opportunity  whicli 
tested  the  strength  of  her  resolution.  As 
she  and  her  cousin  were  sitting  together 
Sir  A.  walked  in.  After  some  common- 
place remarks,  Caroline  rose,  and  pleading 
an  engagement,  hastened  to  leave  the 
room.  Julia,  who  looked  surprised  at  this 
sudden  move,  inquired  ^'  where  she  was 
going.''  She  answered  hastily,  ^^  that  she 
had  promised  to  see  a  poor  person  who 
was  sick  in  the  village."  **  You  had  bet- 
ter go  through  the  park,  then,  as  you 
will  be  too  late  on  the  road  alone,"  Julia 
said. 

Inclining  her  head  to  both  parties,  Caro- 
line left  the  room.  She  took  her  hat, 
which  hung  in  the  hall,  fretted  and  vexed 
with  herself  for  thus  voluntarily  foregoing 
the  society  which  was  now  becoming  so 
interesting  to  her,  perhaps  for  a  mere 
jfaocy.  She  languidly  walked  across  the 
lawn ;  but  slie  had  not  gone  £ir  when  she 
heard  a  step  behind  her,  wliich  made  her 
heart  bound.  As  Sir  Alfred  overtook  her, 
he  asked  in  a  cheerful  tone  would  she  ob- 
ject to  his  accompanying  her.  The  look, 
manner,  voice,  all  so  dmnged  &om  a  few 


moments  before,  that  she  gazed  up  at  him 
to  convince  herself  of  his  identity,  "  When 
I  heard  you  were  going  to  take  this  long 
walk  alone,"  said  he,  '^  I  hastened  to  join, 
as  I  must  take  care  of  the  life  that  I  flat- 
ter myself  I  saved ;  perhaps,  another 
danger  might  cross  your  path."  The 
allusion,  and  the  glance  which  accom- 
panied it,  made  her  blush  deeply;  and 
with  downcast  eyes  she  allowed  him  to 
draw  her  hand  within  his  arm. 

This  walk  was  the  first  of  many  others. 
Eveiy  day  Caroline  and  Sir  Alfred,  in  a 
most  unaccountable  manner  met  accident- 
ally in  some  part  of  the  demesne ;  and 
these  meetings  led  to  rambles  of  hours' 
continuance,  hours  the  most  delightful 
Caroline  had  ever  spent. 

In  all  their  walks  Caroline  had  carefully 
avoided  the  shrubbery:  it  recalled  too 
painful  recollections ;  and  now  she  could 
not  bear  a  cloud  to  pass  over  the  sunshine 
of  her  happiness ;  but  one  day  unexpect- 
edly as  they  came  to  the  path  leading  to 
the  river.  Sir  A.  suggested  their  turning 
down  it.  "  Let  us  rest  hei*e,"  he  said ; 
and  drawing  her  down  beside  him,  his 
face  brightened  with  joy,  he  poured  out 
his  protestations  of  love.  Sir  Alfred  was 
the  first  to  perceive  the  sun  sinking  in  the 
distant  horizon.  "  You  will  be  late  home," 
he  said  ;  "  we  must  part  ;  to-morrow  let 
us  come  to  this  walk ;  it  is  the  prettiest 
in  the  place.  How  is  it  we  have  never 
been  here  before  ?" 

"  It  was  once  my  favorite  haunt,"  said 
Caroline ;  *'  but  of  late  I  have  shunned  it. 
It  is  connected  with  the  most  sorrowful 
period  of  my  life." 

"  Sorrowful  1  have  f/ou  had  sorrow,  and 
never  told  me?"  he  answered,  looking 
down  upon  her  with  deep  affection. 

"  Oh !  no,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "  but 
it  was  here,  that  five  years  ago,  I  parted 
from  my  cousin ;  he  never  was  heard  of 
after." 

She  looked  up  at  him ;  he  was  ghastly 
pale,  and  seemed  unable  to  speak ;  he  was 
leaning  against  a  tree ;  she  was  terrified. 
**Dear  Sir  Alfred,  are  you  ill,"  she  said. 
Almost  gasping  for  breath,  and  seizing 
her  wrist  with  the  pressure  of  a  vice,  he 
said,  "Your  cousin,  Caroline;  did  you 
love  that  cousin  ?" 

"  Love  him,"  said  she,  blushing  deeply ; 
"no;  I  wish  I  could  say  I  even  liked 
him."  The  answer  seemed  an  immense 
relief;  little  more  passed  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


KATBIMONY. 


We  must  now  pass  over  an  interval  of 
some  months,  and  introduce  Caroline  as 
the  wife  of  Sir  Alfred  Douglass.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  disappointed  in  the  esti- 
mate she  had  formed  of  his  character — ^lie 
was  generous  and  noble,  high-minded,  and 
an  enemy  to  all  meanness.  Ilis  fault  was 
want  of  tnoral  courage  in  facing  danger. 
This  was  a  strange  deficiency  in  one  who 
possessed  such  physical  courage  as  he 
did  ;  but  even  this  fault  Caroline  did  not 
see.  He  repaid  the  love  she  bestowed  on 
him  ardently,  passionately;  perhaps,  he 
even  loved  her  more  entirely  than  she 
could  love  him.  Her  family,  her  fiither 
were  dear  to  her;  but  he  stood  alone; 
Ins  world,  all  was  centred  in  her.  He  had 
lived  retired ;  his  nature  M'^as  not  one  that 
sought  companionship ;  he  had  avoided  all 
intimacies.  Since  his  arrival  at  Braydon 
he  had  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  when 
he  had  first  seen  Caroline  Digby  she 
seemed  to  shine  upon  him  like  a  vision  ; 
her  face  and  form  haunted  him ;  he  felt 
he  ought  to  shun  her,  but  was  irrresisti- 
bly  drawn  towards  her ;  and  Avhen  he  had 
saved  her  life,  then  it  was  that  fate  seemed 
to  decree  that  to  him  belonged  the  life  he 
delivered.  They  lived  in  and  for  each 
other.  She  was  full  of  life  and  jovous  as 
a  bird.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  laid  aside 
the  pnde  and  dignity  of  demeanor  that 
was  so  remarkable  before  her  marriage. 
She  clung  to  and  caressed  her  husband 
more  lovingly  and  confidingly  than  one  of 
a  softer  disposition  would;  but  if  by 
chance,  or  by  word  or  look,  the  least  dis- 
respect towards  him  appeared,  then  the 
fire  darted  from  her  eye,  the  erect  figure 
and  brightened  color  soon  discovered  the 
Caroline  Digby  of  former  days. 

It  was  this  quickness,  this  jealousy,  for 
fear  her  husband  should  not  be  entirely 
understood,  that  first  led  Caroline  to  de- 
tect a  certain  disrespect  of  manner  in  one 
of  her  domestics.  James  Forest  was  the 
son  of  the  lodge-keeper  at  Braydon.  Sir 
Richard  Baker  had,  as  it  were,  adopted 
this  family  for  many  years,  long  before  he 
came  to  reside  at  Braydon  Hall.  Forest, 
the  father,  had  cared  the  house,  and  at- 
tended to  the  property,  in  which  he  had 
proved  himself  most  trustworthy  and  effi- 
cient, so  when  Sir  Richard  came  to  reside 
at  Braydon,  Forest,  who  was  getting  too 


old  for  much  labor,  was  proYided  with  the 
lodge  atld  a  settled  pennon.  His  aon 
James,  Sir  Richard  placed  as  valet  witk 
his  heir.  Sir  Alfred  DonelasSi  in  whose 
service  he  had  now  been  for  many  jt§n. 
It  was  not  the  familiarity  that  a  ss^ 
vant,  many  years  in  a  &mily,  might  a» 
quire,  that  Caroline  objected  to  in  Jamsf 
Forest — this  was  not  m  her  natnre ;  hot 
an  undefined  influence,  a  degree  of  snpsit 
ority  he  assumed,  which  conld  not  be  sot 
plained.  She  could  not  lay  a  finger  upon 
any  one  act  or  word ;  he  was  respeotfidi 
outwardly,  rather  obsequioaslj  so,  hot 
she  felt  he  had  a  power  over  her  hnshand 
which  she  could  not  bear;  bat  if  evershs 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  him  dismisMdi 
Sir  Alfred  carelessly  remarked  that  hs 
was  a  valuable  servant;  and  she  knew, 
though  her  husband  never  said  it,  thift 
James  was  fixed  there — and  James  W€U  a 
valuable  servant.  He  could  make  himself 
useful  in  many  ways ;  there  was  nothing 
he  could  not  do ;  he  knew  exactly  wtat 
was  required  in  the  land-steward  of  sash 
a  property,  and  never  allowed  his  mastsr 
to  be  wronged ;  ho  could  detect  the  lesst 
default  in  the  work  of  a  laborer,  or  in  ths 
price  of  an  article  that  was  charged  abofS 
its  value ;  he  was  honest  in  his  own  dssl- 
ings,  as  well  as  watchfiil  over  the  oondnet 
of  those  under  him — honeatj  that  is,  in  the 
strict  acceptation  of  the  word ;  he  wodd 
not  cheat  his  master  of  a  shilling— 4lnB 
was  (|uite  beneath  him,  and  wonld  not  si 
all  suit  his  purpose ;  he  was  never  detss^ 
ed  in  a  falsehood,  and  seemed  hy  insliiiflt 
to  know  whenever  there  was  an  attenjt 
to  pass  one  on  himself  or  his  master,  us 
had  an  extraordinary  control  over  Un^ 
self;  no  one  had  ever  seen  him  lose  Ui 
temper,  or  heard  him  use  an  angrjwoid; 
yet  whosoever  had  once  offended  UaBi 
was  sure  to  suffer  either  by  loring  thsir 
situation  or  in  a  worse  way.  No  OM 
could  trace  any  complaint  that  As  hal 
brought  against  them;  Ats  hand  ooall 
not  be  detected  in  their  misfortone,  hit 
once  they  crossed  his  path  thmr  sun  ssk 
The  poorer  classes  regarded  him  widi  a 
sort  of  superstitious  awe,  oonsidenig  it 
unlucky  to  speak  a  word  against,  lliinglii 
he  was  not  popular  amongst  his  own 
The  extraordmary  reserve  in  his  ] 
caused  a  restraint  they  conld  not 
stand;  his  personal  appearance  wa^^ll 
first  sight,  m  his  favor :  his  flmra  tM 
manly  and  well  proportioned,  Movi  llNf 
middtlo  bight;  his  fiMtnres  regqlar]' !>>> 
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was  bald,  and  this  added  to  the  hight  of 
his  forehead,  which  was  unusually  high, 
bat  his  face  was  perfectly  expressionless, 
the  same. bland,  unmeaning  smile  ;  wheth- 
er he  addressed  his  superiors  or  depend- 
ents, the  control  he  exercised  over  his 
actions  seemed  to  have  extended  to  his 
very  countenance ;  he  never  was  surprised 
out  of  this  impressibility,  but  he  could 
please  when  it  suited  his  purpose.  There 
was  one  lin  Sir  Alfred's  household  who 
looked  favorably  on  him,  and  /this  was 
Caroline's  maid,  who  had  been  living  with 
ber  for  years ;  it  was  a  source  of  great 
annorance  to  Caroline,  but  she  knew 
nothing  unfavorable  of  James  Forest,  and 
she  felt  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  preju- 
dice her  maid  against  him.  Her  own  feel- 
ings I  she  could  not  control ;  she  never 
liked  him,  and  highly  disapproved  of 
the  influence  he  had  gained  over  her  hus- 
band. 

Caroline's  life  was  bright  and  happy ; 
b«t  at  times  li^ht  clouds  flitted  across 
the  sunshine,  which,  though  they  passed 
away  quickly,  made  her  sometimes  pause 
and  think.  Her  husband,  she  felt,  had 
moments  of  uneasiness,  of  which  she  could 
not  £ithom  the  cause.  The  sudden 
changes  of  mood  and  countenance,  though 
ever  gentle  to  her,  yet  at  times  he  even 
shunned  her  companionship,  and  would 
dart,  as  if  driven  by  some  irresistible 
impulse,  from  her.  She  would  watch  him 
with  beating  heart  as  he  paced  the  walks 
through  the  woods,  but  feared  to  intrude 
on  him.  She  longed,  burned  to  ask  him 
to  let  her  share  his  sorrow,  and  comfort 
him  ;  but  she  feared  that  he  would  then 
feel  her  presence  as  a  restraint.  Once 
she  ventured,  and  followed  him. 

**  Alfred,  why  leave  mo  ?"  she  said ; 
**  let  me  be  where  you  are." 

**  Dearest,"  and  throwing  his  arm  round 
her  passionately,  he  said,  ^'  I  am  cursed ; 
why  have  you  linked  your  bright  existence 
to  mine,  to  blight  your  sweet  existence 
by  the  poison  of  mine  ?" 

"  Oh !  hush,  dear  Alfred.  What  are 
you  saying  ?" 

*'  Nothing,  darling,  nothing ;  I  am 
sometimes  gloomy ;"  and  then  with  an 
effort  he  roused  himself,  and  tried  to  be 
interested  in  her  pursuits. 

Her  fears  were  realized ;  she  saw  that 
if  she  remarked  his  gloom  that  she  would 
only  restrain  him  in  her  presence,  and  so 
resolved  never  again  to  allude  to  the  dis- 
tressing subject. 


And  so  time  rolled  on,  as  it  does  with 
us  all :  Caroline  happy  and  contented,  he 
happy  with  her,  loving  her  deeply,  but  at 
times  this  dark  shadow  crossing  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A   SUSPICION. 


One  evening,  it  was  getting  late,  and 
Caroline  rose  to  retire  for  the  night.  As 
she  was  leaving  the  room,  her  husband 
rung  the  bell  and  ordered  James  to  be 
sent  to  him  to  arrange  some  accounts. 

Some  time  afler  Caroline  left  the  room, 
she  remembered  that  there  was  a  note 
she  had  particularly  wished  to  answer, 
and  had  forgotten  it  in  her  husband's 
study.  She  desired  her  maid  to  fetch  it ; 
but  not  recollecting  exactly  where  she 
had  put  it,  she  called  her  back  and  said 
she  would  go  herself  to  look  for  it. 
She  took  a  candle,  and  ran  down  stairs. 
As  she  walked  up  a  long  coriidor  that  led 
to  the  study,  she  heard  loud  voices  raised 
in  anger.  Not  being  sure  from  what  di- 
rection they  proceeded,  she  stood  to  lis- 
ten, when  she  discovered  it  was  from  the 
libraiy.  She  waited  for  a  moment  with- 
out moving,  and  heard  distinctly  repeated 
the  name  of  her  cousin,  **  Charles  St. 
Laurence^"  but  she  could  not  recomiize 
the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Still  standing, 
she  hesitated  should  she  go  on.  Advan- 
cing a  few  steps,  then,  she  changed  her 
purpose,  and  returned  hastily  to  her  own 
room,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  She 
repeated  to  herself,  ^*  Charles  St.  Lau- 
rence," a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times. 
She  only  heard  the  name  once,  and  she 
could  hear  nothing  more  of  what  was 
said ;  but  she  was  convinced  she  had  not 
been  deceived,  it  was  no  freak  of  imagi- 
nation ;  she  had  ceased  to  think  of  him 
altogether ;  there  was  no  one  further  from 
her  thoughts  at  that  moment  than  he 
was ;  there  was  no  doubt  the  name  wtu 
said,  and  that  clearly,  distinctly ;  but  then, 
again,  she  argued,  who  had  known 
Charles  St.  Laurence  in  that  house? 
None,  but  herself  and  her  maid.  Whose 
voice  was  it  she  heard?  Could  any 
stranger  have  come  to  her  husband  after 
she  had  left  him ;  but  this  could  not  be ; 
there  lay  the  keys  on  the  table ;  the  doors 
had  been  locked  an  hour  before.  Alfred 
was  in  the  Ubrary,  and  who  was  with 
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him?  Then  it  dawned  on  her  recollec- 
tion that  she  had  met  James  going  into 
the  room  as  she  Icil  it ;  but  what  could 
James  mean  by  speaking  of  her  cousin  ? 
He  had  known  him  certainly,  years  ago, 
before  he  went  abroad  with  Sir  Alfred  ; 
but  would  he  mention  him,  even  if  he 
did  speak  of  him,  so  disrespectfully  as 
"  Charles  St.  Laurence"  ?  Then,  again, 
whoever  spoke  was  in  furious  anger; 
James  never  was  known  to  raise  his  voice ; 
the  more  she  thought,  the  more  bewil- 
dered she  became.  "There  is  some  ill- 
luck  follows  me,  connected  with  him," 
she  said  distractedly.  Then  in  vain  she 
tried  to  calm  herself  and  think  of  other 
things,  but  involuntarily  her  thoughts 
recurred  to  her  cousin,  and  what  she  had 
just  heard.  She  could  arrive  at  no  satis- 
factory solution.  What  forced  itself  on 
her  mind,  with  vivid  conviction,  was  that 
her  cousin  was  living.  Where  or  in 
w^hat  manner  she  could  not  conjecture, 
.but  alive  he  was,  she  felt  sure. 

At  first  this  gave  her  joy,  but  the  reflec- 
tion, "  there  must  be  something  very 
strange  about  it,"  she  thought.  Why 
should  he  remain  concealed,  or,  perhaps, 
worse — be  deprived  of  his  liberty ;  guilt 
there  seemed  connected  with  his  absence, 
be  it  in  himself  or  others.  The  labyrinth 
was  becoming  more  involved.  Her  argu- 
ments only  seemed  to  draw  her  husband 
into  some  indefinite  crime.  '^  Oh !  it  was 
better,  far  happier,  that  Charles  had  been, 
as  we  tbougnt,  drowned."  Stopping 
herself —  '*  What  am  I  saying  ?  —  how 
dreadful!"  She  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  nervous  excitement  till  she 
heard  her  husband^s  step ;  then,  snatching 
a  book  from  the  table,  she  seemed  in- 
tently absorbed  by  the  perusal,  determin- 
ing that  he  should  not  see  a  trace  of  the 
uneasiness  she  tiied  to  conceal.  Ho  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  seeing  her  up  so  late ; 
and  then  drawing  a  chair  to  the  lire  sat 
close  beside  her,  and  in  great  spirits  en- 
tered into  a  detail  of  some  alterations 
which  he  was  about  to  make.  She  looked 
at  him  in  surprise ;  there  was  not  a  trace 
about  him  that  would  lead  her  to  think 
he  had  been  engaged  in  any  thing  extrar 
ordinary  or  unpleasant.  She  longed  to 
turn  the  conversation  on  James,  but 
hardly  knew  how  to  accomplish  it.  Her 
dread  that  this  man  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  what  she  had  heard  prevented 
her  from  recurring  to  him,  and  yet  she 


longed  to  know  alL  Herhiuband  and^ 
denly  turned  to  her,  and  sud: 

"  Caroline,  did  not  your  &ther  mentioa 
a  steward  he  could  highly  reoonunendP* 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  ^'  a  man  of  yery  ^6od 
character.  I  wish  wc  could  get  a  aita» 
tion  for  him.  Do  you  know  of  any  one 
that  he  would  suit  ?"    . 

"  I  want  him  for  onrselvea,"  he  refffied* 

"  Ourselves,"  siud  Caroline,  in  astODftdk 
ment ;  "  where  is  James  going  ?** 

"  I  think  he  is  going  to  Aiutralia.  He 
has  a  great  deal  of  money  saved,  and  il 
ambitious.  There  he  woold  Boon  beoon^ 
a  rich  man." 

*■*'  Then,  I  suppose,"  said  Caroline,  ^mj 
poor  little  Flora  goes  with  him.  I  regret 
very  much  to  lose  her ;  but  there  ii  ne 
doubt  she  is  very  partial  to  Jamee.** 

^'  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Sir  Alfied 
placidly.  ^^Do  not  let  her,  if  yon  esa 
help  it.  James  Forest  is  not  at  all  the 
man  calculated  for  that  nice,  gekitle,  young 
woman." 

This  was  the  first  time  Caroline  luid 
ever  heard  him  speak  disparagingly  of 
James. 


CHAPTER    V. 

A   DISCOVERY. 

Things  went  on  in  their  usoal  ooa|nL 
Caroline  heard  no  more  of  James's  emna- 
tion,  and  she  never  broached  the  suljiwl 
to  her  husband ;  but  a  change  .oame'OfV 
her  from  the  night  she  had  heard  iMf 
cousin's  name  so  mysteriously  mentioaeiii 
She  lost  her  spirits,  and  became  eilest 
and  abstracted ;  forever  she  was  nyeib 
ing  those  two  words,  and  in  vain  ffitmiM 
a  cause  for  their  utterance.  She  flm 
thought  of  making  Flora  diseorer  Ihn 
James  what  he  knew  about  her  coaein,1idk 
this  again  she  scorned  to  do ;  hcrlmiibsU 
must  know  something  about  the  suljecl| 
and  he  had  never  even  given  her'tiik 
least  hint  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  her  to 
know,  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  (aova; 
and  she  would  trust  him — she  ooald En- 
tirely depend  on  him,  but  her  health 
way.  She  got  thin  and  pale;  bot^ 
her  mind  was  turned  into  another 
nel,  which  at  the  time  roused  her/'ial 
directed  her  thoughts  from  that'^iditt 
only  tended  to  make  her  miseralAe.:  *|far 
husband  was  taken  ill,  attaekcil  1^^ 
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fever  that  had  been  for  some  time  preva^ 
lent  in  the  neighborhood.  All  her  atten- 
tion and  care  was  to  nurse  and  watch  him. 
She  never  resigned  her  place  by  his  side, 
or  allowed  any  one  to  relieve  her  in  hex 
charge.  Often,  in  the  delirium  of  fever, 
he  fancied  himself  in  some  distant  land, 
totally  unconscious  of  all  around  him,  and 
not  at  all  recognizing  his  wife ;  then  again 
he  would  think  his  father  was  by  his  bed ; 
and  now  he  would  call,  "  Charles  St.  Laur- 
ence." Caroline  started  and  sprang  to- 
wards him,  but  the  incoherency  with 
which  he  spoke  prevented  her  from  under- 
standing aught  but  the  name.  She  would 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  with  her 
hands  clasped  in  terror  and  dismay,  while 
her  husband  would  continue  one  moment 
calling  on  "  Charles"  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
then  sinking  into  a  low,  melancholy  mur- 
mur. 

She  determined,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  might,  when  Sir  Alfred  re- 
covered, that  she  would  tell  him  all  she 
had  heard.  There  was  more  distrust  in 
keeping  her  breast  locked  up  from  him, 
as  she  had  of  late,  than  in  explaining  all, 
and  leaving  the  solving  of  the  difficulty  to 
himself.  This  determination  strengthened 
her:  she  was  enabled  to  attend  him  with 
more  composure  of  mind  than  she  could 
have  done  after  he  had  thus  involuntarily 
alluded  to  the  subject  that  had  for  so  long 
made  her  unhappy. 

Atler  some  weeks  Sir  Alfred  gradually 
improved,  and  with  returning  health  his 
spirits  revived.  Caroline  had  never  kno'wn 
ham  to  be  so  continuously  cheerful  —  the 
sudden  starts  and  moody  looks  all  disap- 
peared. At  first  she  did  not  think  he 
was  strong  enough  for  her  to  venture  on 
a  subject  that  she  could  not  divest  herself 
from  the  idea  but  that  it  had  been  con- 
nected with  his  former  depression.  And 
then,  as  time  advanced,  and  he  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  the  past,  she  felt  reluctant 
to  introduce  a  topic  which  might  revive 
old  recollections,  with  all  the  unhappy 
effects  attendant  on  them,  combined  with 
an  indescribable  horror  that  she  had  of 
finding  the  clue  to  the  mysteiy,  which 
prevented  any  further  allusion  either  to 
James  or  her  cousin  as  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  him. 

An  invitation  to  join  a  shooting-party 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  Sir  Alfred 
received,  determined  him  on  leaving  home 
for  a  time,  as  his  medical  adviser  wished 
that  he  should    strengthen    himself  by 


change  of  air.  He  was  very  reluctant  to 
go  alone,  as  Caroline  thought  it  advisable 
to  remain  at  home.  Her  father's  health 
had  been  failing  of  late,  and  she  feared,  at 
his  time,  of  any  sudden  change  taking 
place  in  her  absence.  Bj  perauasion  and 
entreaty  she  induced  him  to  accept  the 
invitation,  and  Caroline  for  the  first  time 
since  her  marriage,  was  separated  from 
her  husband.  For  the  first  few  days  she 
gave  way  to  great  depression,  a  shadow 
seemed  to  be  hanging  over  her — a  dread 
of  some  unknown  approaching  danger. 

Amongst  the  changes  Sir  Alfred  wished 
to  make  in  the  house,  one  was  to  open  a 
door  in  the  library,  that  would  connect  it 
with  Caroline's  room,  and  so  prevent  the 
circuitous  round  that  was  now  necessaiy 
to  go  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

These  improvements  Caroline  now  de- 
dded  that  sne  would  have  completed  be- 
fore his  return,  and  so  give  her  husband 
a  happy  surprise.  The  door  in  the  libraiy 
she  intended  to  have  first  begim,  as  she 
knew  it  was  what  he  was  most  anxious 
about.  She  ordered  the  workmen  to  be 
ready  to  commence  operations  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  and  the  day  before  pre- 
pared the  room  for  them.  Knowing  her 
nusband's  peculiarity  of  disliking  his  books 
and  papers  to  be  disturbed,  she  arranged 
them  all  herself;  she  felt  lighter  and  hap- 
pier than  she  had  done  for  many  a  day, 
as  she  went  into  the  library  to  make  these 
neccessary  arrangements.  She  had  col- 
lected his  books  and  papers,  and  had  them 
carried  into  her  own  room ;  and  now  the- 
only  thing  to  be  removed  was  an  old- 
fashioned  oureau,  that  was  placed  exactly 
where  the  door  was  to  be  opened ;  so  dis- 
missing the  servant  who  had  assisted  her, 
she  put  his  letters  in  this  desk  previous  to 
moving  it.  While  so  doing,  in  raising  the 
lid  to  pack  the  papers  closer  together,  to 
enable  her  to  lock  it,  she  pressed  a  spring, 
a  drawer  flew  out  at  the  side,  which  sur- 
prised her,  as  there  had  been  no  appear- 
ance of  one  from  the  outside.  She  went 
round  to  close  it ;  but  from  the  small  por- 
tion of  it  that  was  open,  she  saw  it  so 
covered  with  dust,  and  a  cobweb  formed 
across  it.  "Here  was  a  private  drawer, 
in  this  old  piece  of  furniture,  that  had 
been  in  the  family  for  years,  and  no  one 
had  known  of  its  existence,"  she  thought. 
"  How  astonished  Alfred  would  be  to  dis- 
cover it."  And  so  thinking,  she  drew  it 
out  further,  when  she  saw  fer,  fiir  back,  a 
small  dirk,  and  a  little  cloth,  discolored 
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and  stained.  She  took  them  out,  and 
went  over  to  the  window,  and  examined 
them.  The  blade  was  spotted  and  rusty: 
she  turned  it  round  and  round ;  the  han- 
dle was  a  curious  one,  with  figures  raised 
on  it,  but  so  discolored  she  could  hardly 
discern  them.  There  was  a  small  plate  on 
the  hilt,  close  to  the  joining,  where  the 
blade  was  inserted,  and  here  she  looked 
for  some  mark  to  discover  its  owner ;  but 
the  plate  was  almost  black,  and  she  could 
see  nothing.  Looking  round  to  find  some- 
thing to  rub  the  plate  with,  she  saw  a 
glove  lined  with  chamois  lying  on  the 
table.  '^  This  is  just  what  I  want,"  she 
said ;  and  turning  out  the  inside  of  the 
glove,  she  breathed  on  the  plate  and 
rubbed  it  hard.  By  degrees  she  saw  the 
form  of  letters  appearing;  she  traced  them 
— C JS.L.,  "  C.S.L.,"  she  repeated  two  or 
three  times ;  '^  whose  can  it  have  been  ? 
There  never  was  one  of  Alfred's  family 
had  those  initials.  I  wonder  for  how 
many  generations  it  has  been  lying  here  ;" 
and  then  taking  the  little  cloth  she  held  it 
up  to  the  light.  ^'  Why,  this  is  a  pocket 
handkerchief"  she  cried.  Turning  to  the 
corners  she  saw  on  one  letters.  "This 
must,  of  course,  belong  to  the  owner  of 
the  dirk;  and  perhaps  the  letters  are 
plainer."  Drawing  nearer  to  the  window, 
as  the  daylight  was  fast  fading,  she  saw  in 
raised  letters  C.S.L.  "  The  same  letters, 
I  declare ;  it  must  be  some  Charles,"  she 
said  aloud.  The  sound  of  the  name  seem- 
ed to  recall  some  latent  thought,  for  she 
seized  the  handkerchief  and  riveting  her 
eves  on  the  letters,  then  with  a  low  crv, 
"ST.,"  she  'said.  "  Yes,  the  ST.  are  to- 
gether ;  it  is  one  word  —  St.  Laurence." 
She  sunk  down  on  the  nearest  chair, 
speechless,  crushed ;  the  dirk  fell  from 
her  hand ;  she  heard  an  echo  as  it  re- 
sounded on  the  floor ;  she  could  feel  noth- 
ing ;  a  void  ;  she  looked  round  the  room ; 
all  seemed  strange:  she  was  too  much 
stunned  for  even  the  sensations  belonging 
to  grief ;  it  was  as  if  a  weight  had  fallen 
on  her,  and  deprived  her  of  strength. 
Mechanically  she  rose,  left  the  room,  last- 
ening  the  door ;  she  took  the  key  with 
her.  She  ^-as  like  one  walking  in  sleep  ; 
her  eves  staring,  without  being  conscious 
of  seehig  any  thing.  She  never  rested  or 
set  down  for  a  moiuent ;  up  and  down 
stairs  from  one  room  into  another,  never 
thinking  her  mind  was  vacant.  If  a  ser- 
vant addressed  her,  it  seemed  an  effort  to 
comprehend   what  he   said.     But   when 


night  came,  and  all  was  dark,  die  had  t» 
confine  herself  to  one  room.  By  degim 
she  felt  consciousness  retuming;  die  em 
way  to  a  natural  burst  of  grie^  and  aoEbed 
aloud.  This  relieved  her;  alie  waaea- 
abled  to  think.  ^  How  cmd,  crod,  jait 
as  I  thought  all  was  right."  Her  aim 
crossed  on  the  table  before  her,  and  her 
head  raised,  she  was  the  picture  of  de- 
spair. "  He  must  be  dead,"  she  moaaedl^ 
"and  how — dead."  She  shuddered  all 
over.  **It  was  James;  it  miMl  b^ 
she  groaned,  as  if  her  heart  would  break; 
but  though  she  mentioned  Jametfanamek 
was  too  plain  a  deeper  thought  lay  Ud, 
which  she  dared  not  even  breathe  to  hei^ 
self;  then  she  started  up,  and  wrumc 
her  hands  in  black  despair,  wildly  waucd 
up  and  down.  In  so  jdoing  die  came  o^ 
posite  her  husband's  picture.  She  darted 
from  it,  and  covering  her  &ce  with  her 
hands,  she  cried :  ^'  I  shall  never  look  at  it 
again ;  I  must  leave  him,  and  nerer, 
never  see  him  more."  She  felt  ao  utieriy 
alone;  all  her  world  had  been  centred 
in  her  husband ;  he  had  been  her  idedef 
honor,  truth,  and  uprightness ;  how  ehe 
had  trusted  in  him ;  looked  up  to  huaia 
every  thing.  And  now  what  had  he 
done?  The  idol  was  shattered, and  her 
happiness  lay  withered  bedde  it.  The 
dream  was  over ;  there  waa  a  gulf  b^ 
tween  them.  This  thought  wan  more  hit- 
ter than  all.  She  groaned  in  utter  miaefT; 
her  head  sunk  on  her  arm ;  and  in  tfie 
state,  thoroughly  exhausted  die  dropped 
asleep.  The  present  was  foi^otten ;  she 
dreamt  of  davs  gone  by ;  of  the  h^fff 
day  she  and  Alfred  walked  by  the  riveC'e 
side;  his  love  and  tendemeas  for  her; 
those  words  to  which  she  had  listened, 
and  to  which  her  heart  responded  wiA 
burning  emotion — all  was  impreaeed  with 
vivid  reality. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  dreawi 
which  represent  scenes  in  the  imaginatioB 
or  fancy  are  easily  dispelled  when  one 
awakes ;  not  so  with  those  that  revive 
feelings  or  sensations  —  they  retui  theb 
influence  with  a  tenacity  that  it  ia  AB* 
cult  to  shake  off.  And  so  it  waa  willuli* 
roline.  As  she  awoke  from  her 
she  closed  her  eyes  to  recall  the 
sensations  she  had  experiraead,  -Uttk 
stretched  out  her  hand  to  feel  waa:ll# 
husband  near.  The  movement  rcea|M 
her,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  nMl 
frighteneil,  when  she  remembeeed  Hf^i 
but  she  had  undergone  a 
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dnng  now  as  much  to  the  thought  of  her 
husband,  as  before  she  had  turned  from 
him.  What  was  the  world  to  her  with- 
out him  ?  Was  he  not  her  husband^  her 
awn  f  He  loved  her  as  ever — there  were 
hia  letters,  the  eager,  longing,  burning  de- 
sire to  be  with  her  again.  "  We  are  all 
'  to  each  other,"  she  said.  "  If  he  has  done 
wrong,  concealed  another's  crime— or— or 
done  worse — I  will  share  the  consequences 
with  him — ^I  will  weary  heaven  with  pray- 
ers for  him,  and  I  wUl  gtmrd  him  with 
my  life."  Grasping  this  thought :  "  yes, 
this  will  be  an  object  to  live  for ;  weak 
and  woman  as  I  am,  I  will  —  I  must  save 
him.''  So  saying,  she  lighted  her  taper, 
and  opening  the  door,  she  listened  if  all 
was  hushed ;  then  she  crept  down  stairs, 
and  noiselessly  opened  the  library  door. 
All  was  as  she  had  left  it.  Not  hesitating 
a  moment,  she  steadily  closed  the  drawer 
of  the  bureau,  locked  the  desk,  snatched 
up  the  dirk  and  handkerchief,  and  left  the 
room;  these  she  concealed  and  waited 
till  morning.  What  a  new  existence  did 
ahe  rise  to.  Every  thing  seemed  altered, 
even  her  very  appearance ;  there  was 
nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  past,  except 
her  love  to  her  husband  —  this  increased. 
She  longed  so  ardently  for  his  return,  and 
yet  she  would  not  ask  him  back;  she 
feared  his  remarking  the  alteration  in  her. 
'*  He  must  not  see  me  changed,"  she 
thought ;  "  he  must  never  suspect  that  / 

Jcnow^'* Sir  Alfred  did  return.     He 

clasped  her  in  his  arms ;  she  could  not  re- 
stram  herself;  her  feelings  overpowered 
her,  and  in  a  flood  of  tears  her  head  sunk 
on  his  shoulder.  Sir  Alfred  was  alarmed ; 
he  held  her  from  him,  and  parting  the 
hak  on  her  forehead,  he  looked  at  her. 

**My  poor  child.  Caroline,  dearest, 
bow  altered  you  are  I  You  must  be  ill  — 
sufifering  when  I  was  away,  and  not  let 
me  know.    I  must  never  leave  you  again." 

*'  Promise  me  that,"  she  cried  eagerly, 
**  wherever  you  go  take  me  ;  let  me  be 
always  with  you.  Alfred,  dear  Alfred, 
promise  me  that." 

She  never  could  bear  him  out  of  her 
sight;  even  if  he  went  out  to  ride  alone, 
she  was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  till  his 
return.  The  neiTous  excitement,  and  the 
eflTort  she  made  to  conceal  her  grief,  and 
exert  herself  before  her  husband,  caused  a 
violent  reaction  in  her  when  she  had  not 
the  restraining  influence  of  his  presence. 
She,  who  had  been  always  active,  and  the 
life  of  the  house,  now  became  perfectly 


listless ;  resigned  all  domestic  arrange- 
ments to  Flora,  and  became  quite  passive 
in  her  hands,  even  as  regarded  her  per- 
sonal adornments.  This  ^eat  change  in 
her  mistress  was  observed  by  Flora,  but 
she  assigned  another  reason,  little  dream- 
ing of  the  shadow  that  hung  over  her. 


CHAPTER  VL 

A  lover's  quabbel,  with  other  hatters. 

One  day  as  Flora  was  goin^  up  stairs, 
she  met  James  just  as  he  was  leaving  his 
master's  study ;  he  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive her ;  he  seemed  to  be  greatly  an- 
noyed, and  was  muttering  something  in- 
audible. He  started  as  he  came  close  to 
her,  and  asked  her  would  she  turn  into 
the  housekeeper's  room,  as  he  wanted  to 
say  a  word  to  her.  At  first  she  was  re- 
luctant, for  of  late  she  had,  according  to 
her  mistress's  advice,  rather  avoided  him, 
but,  on  his  pressing  her  in  an  excited 
manner  so  unusual  to  him,  she  complied. 
As  they  entered  the  room,  he  clapped  the 
door  angrily,  saying  under  his  breathj:  "  I 
can  stand  this  no  longer,  and  will  leave 
him  and  his  affairs  forever ;  that  cursed 
woman  is  the  cause  of  all  this  change." 

Flora,  astonished,  said  :  "James,  has 
any  thing  happened  to  annoy  you  ?  I  never 
saw  you  put  out  before." 

"  Annoy  me  !''  he  answered.  "  There 
are  nothing  but  annoyances  from  morning 
till  night ;  a  man  can  not  do  his  business 
without  intei-ference.  I  will  not  stand  it ; 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  this  im- 
mediately. What  I  wish  to  ask  you,  how 
soon  could  you  be  ready  for  us  to  start 
for  Australia  ?" 

"  O  James  !"  she  said    blushing,  "  I 
don't  think  that  could  be." 

"  What,"  he  cried,  "  you  did  not  object 
when  I  mentioned  it  some  months  ago ; 
what  has  made  you  change  your  mmd 
now  ?" 

Poor  Flora  looked  very  timidly  down, 
twisted  the  end  of  her  apron  in  her  fin- 

fers ;  she  seemed  afraid  of  huiting 
ames's  feelings,  or  that  he  should  think 
she  had  treated  him  badly.  In  a  hesitating 
manner  she  said:  "When  you  spoke  of 
Australia  before,  you  said  nothing  posi- 
tive ;  and  besides,  things  are  changed.  I 
could  not — would  not  leave  my  lady,  ill 
as  she  is  now." 
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James  darted  across  the  room,  and 
seizing  her  arm  as  in  a  vice,  ^^  Tell  me, 
girl,"  he  shouted,  has  «Ae,  your  mistress, 
been  tampering  with  your  feelings  to- 
wards me?  Xou  are  not  the  same  as 
you  were  two  months  ago." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  frightened  terri- 
bly at  his  manner,  so  extraordinary  in 
him.  He  seemed  to  perceive  this,  for  he 
immediately  changed,  let  go  his  hold  of 
her  ann,  and  said  quietly :  "  You  know. 
Flora,  she  has  crossed  me  in  every  thing, 
turned  my  master  against  me,  and  uoav 
yow." 

She  saw  him  tremble  as  he  said  this ; 
but  he  turned  his  back  towards  her  and 
went  to  the  fire-place,  and  covered  his 
fjxce  with  his  hand.  She  felt  greatly  for 
him.  That  she  loved  him  she  could  not 
deny ;  and  it  was  only  her  mistress's  con- 
stant entreaties  to  her  lately  that  had  in- 
duced her  to  alter  her  conduct  towards 
him.  She  thought  that,  perhaps,  it  was 
James's  manner  that  was  the  cause  of 
Lord  Douglass's  dislike,  and  if  she  could 
only  persuade  him  to  court  his  mistress, 
all  might  yet  go  on  well.  She  could  not 
bear  tlic  idea  of  marrying  him  against  her 
mistress's  wish;  but,  iu  time,  if  James 
would  only  be  led  by  her.  Lady  Douglass 
would  then  see  him  as  he  really  was. 
With  this  idea  iu  her  mind  she  went  over 
to  him,  and  gently  laying  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

"  James,"  she  said, "  you  judge  my  lady 
too  rashly.  Why  should  you  think  she 
has  turned  Sir  Alfred  against  you  ?" 

"  Because  I  know  it,"  he  answered, 
without  moving.  "  He  has  never  been 
the  same  since  she  crossed  the  door." 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  she  continued, 
"  I  heard  her  begging  off  Jones,  though 
he  stole  the  oats ;  but  the  moment  he  ac- 
knowledged it,  she  made  Sir  Alfred  for- 
five  him.  There  never  was  a  gentler  or 
inder  being  than  she  is." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  turning  towards  her, 
*'  It  is  not  long  since  I  heard  you,  your- 
self, say  that  you  never  saw  any  one  so 
altered  as  she  is.  Ay,  and  I  remember 
you  were  crying,  too,  after  one  of  your 
very  gentle  mistress's  scoldings." 

Flora  stopped  for  a  moment  to  remem- 
ber. 

'*0h!  altered,"  said  she;  "'so  she  is, 
indeed.  I  don't  think  she  w^as  ever  the 
same,  exactly,  since  her  cousin's  death,  or 
disappearance. 


>^  Her  cousin's,"  ho  said,  with  intcmb 
"  Why,  what  had  «A€  to  do  with  himf" 

^'  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,*'  die  slid.' 
^^  Perhaps  she  liked  him ;  but  no,  thmt  die 
did  not — much,  at  least.  It  wu  her  nft- 
turally  gentle  disposition;  and  herUnd^ 
ness  to  his  sister  ailer,  that  was  more  Amt 
I  can  describe."  * 

Just  then  the  bell  rung,  and  she  left 
hastily  to  answer  her  mistress's  sninnwmi 
After  she  had  quitted  the  room,  James 
stood  in  the  same  position  withoat  moring 
a  limb.  A  bystander  might  have  oik 
served  a  variety  of  expresdon  pasdnff 
over  his  countenance.  Ue  was  wranpei 
in  deep  meditation,  and  oocadonaUj  a 
triumpuant,  fiend-like  sneer  passed  oipw 
his  hard-chiseled  lips ;  then,  cliap|»ng  Us 
clenched  hand  on  the  mantel-pieoe-^"  II 
will  do,"  he  said.  ''  The  first  step  is  talnill 

iu  the  road  that  leads  to ;"  and  whk 

a  hoarse  laugh  ho  left  the  room. 

James  determined  to  renew  his  conTSfr 
sation  with  Flora  at  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity. He  must  get  a  decided  answlr. 
Her  refusal,  and  the  reason  she  asdgnil 
for  it,  enraged  him  to  the  last  degree.  He 
loved  her  really ;  and,  in  the  sel&hneMef 
his  nature,  had  long  looked  forward  to 
being  won  to  better  things  hy  her  gendi 
influence.  James  had  to  wait,  fixr  '^Aie 
earliest  opportunity"  did  not  ocear  til 
nearly  a  week  after  his  last  internsir.* 
On  the  following  Saturday  evening,  aa  U 
was  crossing  the  passage,  the  door  of  tki 
house-keeper's  room  was  lying  open,  and 
he  saw  Flora  aiTangin^  some  linen  dai 
she  was  lifting  from  a  basket  into  oneef 
the  presses  in  the  room.  He  advanosi 
and  offered  to  assist  her,  saying;  ^I 
hope.  Flora,  you  have  thought  over 
I  sjiid  to  you  the  other  day.** 

''  I  have,"  she  answered ;  *'  bnt, 
it  is  out  of  the  question.  It  would  ka 
more  than  ungratefid  of  me  to  leavoi  wf 
lady  now ;  she  depends  on  me  for  eveiT 
thing." 

"  Again  at  that,"  he  said ;  «  Flora,  yo« 
don't  know  how  much  hangs  on  yoor  da* 
cision ;  beware,  before  vou  make  np  Toor 
mind.  It  is  not  f/ou  1  blame.  It  wiU  lie 
the  worst  day  she  ever  saw  that  deddsi 
you  against  me.  No !  don't  try  to  d^ 
ceive  me;  I  know  well  enough.  Dob*! 
you  recollect  the  day  I  met  yon  ciyiiic 
coming  out  of  her  room ;  it  was  some  of 
her  cursed  advice,  as  you  call  it — ^trying 


I  can  never  furget  that 
evening ;  she  was  like  one  distracted."     |     "  O  James !"   she   cried  ;   **  indead  H 


to  set  you  against  me." 
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was  not  at  that  I  was  crying.  She  never 
breathed  your  name  to  me  then.  I  can 
tell  you  the  whole  circumstance.  I  was 
arranging  my  lady's  things  in, her  ward- 
robe, when  I  saw  a  paper  parcel  wrapped 
up,  which  felt  heavy.  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  some  of  the  silver  spoons  that 
had  been  put  in  there  in  mistake,  and  I 
opened  the  paper  to  see — it  was  an  old- 
fashioned  little  dagger  and  a " 

**  A  what !"  cried  James,  interrupting 
her. 

**  Nothing  but  a  small  dagger,"  she  said. 
"  Not  one  she  was  going  to  Kill  herself  or 
any  body  else  with.  You  need  not  look 
so  astonished,  for  it  was  an  old,  rusty 
thing.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  she  was 
angry  at  my  opening  the  parcel  that  was 
tied  up,  and  spoke  more  sharply  to  me 
than  she  had  ever  done  before.  That  is 
the  whole  truth." 

When  she  looked  up  she  perceived  that 
James  had  not  been  attending  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  her  sentence  at  all;  but  he 
looked  black  as  midnight,  and  had  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

*' Don't  look  so,  James;  you  frighten 
me,"  she  said. 

**  Flora,"  he  said  excitedly,  but  with  a 
great  effort  of  assumed  calmness ;  "  once 
more — will  you  come  with  me  immediate- 
ly ?  There  can  be  no  delay.  We  can  live 
very  happily  far  away  from  this.     Come. 

Refuse  me,  and "     He  seemed  to  hang 

on  the  answer  she  would  give.  She  was 
silent  a  moment ;  he  bent  down,  not  to 
lose  a  word  of  Avhat  she  might  say. 

"No,  James,"  she  whispered  ;  "I  can 
tiot — I  dare  not." 

He  never  answered,  but  walked  up  and 
doim  the  room ;  there  seemed  to  be  some 
terrible  struggle  Avithin  him.  At  last,  as 
if  his  resolution  was  taken,  he  muttered : 
"I  am  driven  to  it.  It  is  her  own  doing." 
He  stood  before  Flora  a  moment,  as  she 
was  stooped  over  the  basket — 


"  Flora,  will  you  do  one  thing  for  me — 
don't  mention  my  wish  to  go  to  Australia, 
or  your — your  refusal  of  me  to  any  one  ?" 

"  James,  how  could  you  think  I  would  ?" 

"  And  will  you  just  let  me  see  that  dag- 
ger, only  for  one  moment?"  he  continued 
hesitatingly. 

'*What  dagger?"  she  said,  quite  for- 
getting. "  Is  it  that  little,  old  thmg  I  saw 
the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  that  very  one,"  he  answered 
impatiently. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  want  with  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular.  There  was  a  val- 
uable one  lost  that  belonged  to  Sir  Al- 
fred's uncle,  some  years  ago ;  a  poor  fel- 
low, too,  was  accused  of  taking  it,  and 
suffered  for  it.  I  only  want  to  look  at  it ; 
it  can  do  harm,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  like,'*  she  said,  "  taking  any 
thing  out  of  my " 

"  Oh !  I  knew  that.  Well,  Flora,  be- 
ware ;  you  are  always  putting  your  mis- 
tress between  us ;"  and  he  turned  to  leave 
the  room. 

"  O  James !"  she  cried,  "  you  make 
me  miserable.  I  will  do  this  for  you ;  but 
I  feel — I  know — I  am  doing  wrong." 

So  saying  she  left  the  room  to  get  what 
he  had  asked  for.  As  she  left  him,  James 
walked  to  the  window.  His  face  was 
deadly  pale ;  he  looked  like  one  who  was 
held  back  by  some  invisible  hand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  fearful  danger.  Another 
I  step  and  he  was  past  hope. 
I  "  She  has  taken  all  from  me,"  he  said 
bitterly ;  "and  now  the  last — the  only  one 
that  could  have  made  me  a  better  man — 
the  one  being  in  the  world  I  cared  for. 
It  is  too  late — too  late." 

He  heard  Flora's  step  and  went  to  meet 
her  at  the  door. 

"  Quick,  quick,"  she  said ;  "  I  am  call- 
ed ;"  and,  leaving  the  parcel  in  his  hand, 
she  ran  back. 
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As  an  cnibcllishincut  of  the  present 
iiiimbcr  of  the  Eclectic,  we  pi'esent  a 
rare  aud  remarkable  portrait  of  Engl iin'l'i 
renowned  Queen  Elizabeth,  or  "Eiiglftnd'i 
Slaiden  Queen,"  as  she  preferred  to  be 
called.  It  b  a  fitting  companion  print  to 
the  porti'oit  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
onr  last  Dumber,  llotli  were  women  of 
fame,  tilling  large  chaptei's  in  the  history 
of  England,  We  reproduce  their  por- 
traits, bcantifuliy  engraved  by  the  admir- 
able skill  of  Mr.  Sartain,  both  as  speci- 
mens of  art  and  as  illustrations  of  their 
personal  history,  which  can  hanlly  &il  to 
interest  our  readers. 

The  costume  and  drapery  of  tho  Eli 
beth  portrait  will  strike  the  eye  as  cnrit 
and  strange.  The  whole  aspect  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  person  and  the  age  in  which 
she  held  a  position  so  exalted  and  con- 
spicnous.  In  an  age  which  delighted  in 
the  pictorial  riddles  of  inexhaustible  alle- 
gory, it  is  perhaps  not  very  atntngu  that 
she  should  liave  adopted  this  mode  of  dis- 
pl.iying  such  devices;  still  less  that  one 
of  tlie  vainest  women  in  the  world  should 
have  invented  or  accepted  snch  as  miglit 
atti'ibute  to  iierself  the  beneficence  and 
splendor  of  the  sun,  tho  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  most 
acute  and  watchful  organs  of  the  hnmiin 
frame.  The  serpent,  the  eyes  and  ears  so 
curiously  conspicuous  upon  her  robe,  as  if 
looking  anil  listening,  indicttu  assumptions 
of  intelligence,  such  as  wc  do  not  remem- 
b<.'r  to  have  seen  ou  any  other  portrait. 
Her  wardrobe,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
contained  more  than  two  thousand  dresses 
of  the  fashions  of  all  countries,  of  all 
times,  and  of  all  contrivances  that  bnsy 
tiincy  could  suggest. 

The  portrait  is  taken  from  the  collection 
nf  the  most  noble  the  3Iarquis  of  Siilis- 
bury,  at  ITalfield,  anil  is  regarded  as  one 
of  gre.1t  vidno  of  this  illustrious  personage, 
/ucchero,  the  original  painter  of  this  nor- 
trait  of  Elizabeth,  li.nd  been  employed  in 
France  by  the  Oanlinal  of  Lorraine. 
From  France  he  c.inie  over  to  Hngland 
in  15i4,  and  while  here  jiaiiitod  sivcral 
fine  portrailfi,  particularly  one  of  tjufen 
Elizabeth.     Uh  stay  w.is  f^horl.  writes 


'W"aI^lole,  .as  ha  -n-as  offeiuleil  with  j 
religion.  Ho  went  to  S|>aiD,  and  waai 
ployed  b^  Pliilip  II.  to  paint  &csoofl4 
the  Escuvial.  "  ' 

We  have  given  this  brief  sketeii  of  St 
portrait,  to  which  we  add  a  brief  a 
of  her  life,  as  being  all  that  our 
permit,  and  all  that  may  be  nei 
most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  fm 
with  her  history. 

Eliz.ibclh,  Queen  of  Englai 
daugliter  of  Henry  VIII.,  by 
wife,   Aime    Bolcyn,     She   wi 
Greenwich,    the   seventh    of  Sepl 
1533.    She  was  not  three  years  old  £ 
fore  when  her  moilior  was  brought  M^ 
block  in  May,  1B38,    In  153; 
tion  was  entcied  into  for  the  nisn-i^ 
Elizabeth  to  the  Duke  of  AngoulAdi 
third  son  of  Francis  I,  of  Fiaiic« ;  t 
was  broken  off  before  any  »gi-eeiiteH| 
come  to.     In  1546  .also,  Henry  J»Pop( 
to  the  Emperor  CharlM  V.,  wiih  tfas  f, 
of  breaking  off  a  match  then  couteni^ 
between  the  Emperoi's  son,  t' 
Spain,  afterwards  I'hilip  II.,  n-iili  a  i 
ter  of  llic  French  King,  that  Pliilip^ 
marry  the  Prince^^  Elizabeth  ;  but  lUM 
alliance  took  place.     In  IS.iO,  in  iho  ^ 
of  Edward    \^,,    it   was   proiioMld   ' 
Elizabeth  should  be  married  to  ib«  a' 
son  of  Christian  lU.  of  Denmark; 
negotiation  seems  to  have  been  t^A 
by  her  refusal  to  consent  to  the  m^d 

Camden  gives  tlio  following  a« 
the  sitiuUion  and  eniploynieots  of  | 
both  at  this  iwriod  of  lier  life,  in  (hi  ^ 
duction  to  hia  hisiory  of  her  ri-ign. 
was  both,"  he  says,  "In  great  gni 
ihror  with  King  Edward,  her  broi 
likewise  in  singular  esteem  with  1 

bility  and  people ;  for  she  was  of  art ^ 

beauty,  and  well  deserving  a  crown,  dT* 
modest  gi-avity,  excellent  wit,  roynl  ttift 
hai)]iy  memory,  and  indefatignbljf  ^1^ 
to  the  study  of  learning ;  insOBHH^^' 
before  she  was  seventeen  yearn  of  1^  im 

iderstood  well  the  I^tin,  French,  nd 
Italian  tongues,  and  had  nn  indiffennt 
knowledge  of  the  Greek.  Neither  did 
she  neglect  music,  so  far  as  it  becaniB  I 
princess,  being  able  to  ring  aweetlj,  nd 
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play  handsomely  on  the  lute.  "With 
Roger  Ascham,  who  was  her  tutor,  she 
read  over  Melancthon's  Common-Places^ 
all  Tulhr,  a  great  part  of  the  histories  of 
Titus  Livius,  certain  select  orations  of 
Isocrates,  Sophocles'  Tragedies,  and  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  etc. 

On  the  death  of  Edward,  Camden  says 
that  an  attempt  was  made  by  Dudley  to 
induce  Elizabeth  to  resign  her  title  to  the 
crown  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  certain 
lands  to  be  settled  on  her :  her  reply  was, 
"  that  her  elder  sister,  the  Lady  Maiy, 
was  first  to  be  agreed  withal ;  for  as  long 
as  the  said  Lady  Mary  lived  she,  for  her 
part,  could  challenge  no  right  at  all."  At 
Mary's  coronation,  in  October,  1653,  ac- 
cording to  Holinshed,  as  the  Queen  rode 
through  the  city  towards  "Westminster, 
the  chariot  in  which  she  sat  was  followed 
by  another  "  having  a  covering  of  cloth 
of  silver,  all  white,  and  six  horses  trapped 
with  the  like,  wherein  sate  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth and  the  Lady  Anne  of  Cleve." 

From  this  time  Elizabeth,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  their  religion,  became 
the  hope  of  the  Protestant  party.  Her 
position,  however,  was  one  of  great  diffi- 
culty. At  first  she  refused  to  attend  her 
sister  to  mass,  endeavoring  to  soothe 
Mary  by  appealing  to  her  compassion ; 
after  some  time,  however,  she  yielded  an 
outward  compliance.  The  death  of  Mary 
took  place  on  the  seventeenth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1558.  Elizabeth  came  to  London  on 
"Wednesday  the  twenty-third:  she  was 
met  by  all  the  bishops  in  a  body  at  High- 
gate,  and  escorted  by  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  people  of  all  ranks  to  the  metro- 
polis, where  she  took  up  her  lodgings  at 
the  residence  of  Lord  North,  in  the 
Charter  House.  On  the  aflemoon  of 
Monday,  the  twenty-eighth,  she  made  a 
progress  through  the  city  in  a  chariot  to 
the  royal  palace  of  the  Tower. 

Elizabeth  was  twenty-five  years  of  age 
when  she  came  to  the  throne ;  and  one  of 
her  earliest  acts  of  royalty,  by  which,  as 
Camden  remarks,  she  gave  proof  of  a  pru- 
dence above  her  years,  was  what  we  should 
now  call  the  appointment  of  her  ministers. 
Cecil  became  Lord  High  Treasurer  on  the 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  in 
1672,  and  continued  to  be  Elizabeth's 
principal  adviser  till  his  death  in  1698. 
Of  the  other  persons  who  served  as  min- 
isters during  Elizabeth's  long  reign,  by 
fiir  the  most  worthy  of  note  was  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham,  who  was  principal 


Secretary  of  State  from  1573  till  his  death 
in  1590,  and  was,  all  the  time  they  were 
in  office  together,  the  confidential  friend 
and  chief  assistant  of  Cecil  the  Premier. 

The  afiaii*  to  which  Elizabeth  first  ap- 
plied her  attention  on  coming  to    the 
throne,    and    that    in    connection    with 
which  all  the  transactions  of  her  reign 
must  be  viewed,  was  the  settlement  of 
the  national  religion.    The  opinions  of 
Cecil  strongly  concurred  with  her  own 
in  favor  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to 
which  also  undoubtedly  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  were  attached.    The  Pro- 
testants alike  in  Scotland,  in  France,  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  (then  subiect  to  the 
dominion  of  Philip,)  regarded  Elizabeth 
as  firmly  bound  to  their  cause  by  her  own 
interests;   and  she  on  her  part  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  religious  and  political 
contentions  of  all  these  countries,  with  a 
view  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of 
the  Protestant  party,  by  every  species  of 
countenance  and   aid  short  of  actually 
making  war  in  their  behalf.    With  the 
Protestant  government  in  Scotland,  which 
had  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  Queen, 
she  was  in  open  and  intimate  alliance ;  in 
favor  of  the  French  Huguenots  she  at  one 
time  negotiated  or  threatened,  at  another 
even  went  the  length,  scarcely  with  any 
concealment,  of  affi^rdine  them  pecuniary 
assistance ;   and  when  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands    at    length    rose   m    revolt 
a^nst    the    oppressive    government  of 
Hiilip,   although  she  refused  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country,  which  they  of- 
fered to  her,  she  lent  them  money,  and 
in  various  other  ways  openly  expressed 
her  sympathy  and  good-will. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  put  to  death 
in  1587,  by  an  act  of  which  it  is  easier  to 
defend  the  state  policy  than  either  the 
justice  or  the  legahty.  Elizabeth  died  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1603,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  her  age  and  the  forty- 
fifth  of  her  reign.  One  of  the  first  re- 
quests addressed  to  her  by  the  Parliament 
after  she  came  to  the  throne  was  that  she 
would  marry ;  but  for  reasons  which  were 
probably  various,  though  with  regard  to 
their  precise  nature  we  are  rather  left  to 
speculation  and  conjecture  than  possessed 
of  any  satisfactory  information,  she  per- 
sisted in  remaining  single  to  the  end  of 
her  days.  Yet  she  coquetted  with  many 
suitors  almost  to  the  last.  In  1571,  pro- 
posals were  made  by  Catherine  de'  Medici 
for  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  aad  her 
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Bon  Charles  IX.,  and  afterwards  in  suc- 
cession with  her  two  younger  sons,  Hen- 
ry, Duke  of  Anjou,  (afterwards  Henri 
III.,)  and  Francis,  Duke  of  Alengon,  (af- 
terwards Duke  of  Anjou.)  The  last 
match  was  again  strongly  pressed  some 
years  after  ;  and  in  1581  the  arrangement 
for  it  had  been  all  but  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion, when,  at  the  last  moment,  Eliza- 
beth drew  back,  declining  to  sign  the 
marriage  articles,  after  she  had  taken  up 
the  pen  for  the  purpose.  Very  soon  after 
the  death  of  Leicester,  the  young  Robert 
Devercux,  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  mother 
Leicester  had  married,  was  taken  into  the 
same  favor  that  had  been  so  lom^  enjoyed 
by  the  deceased  nobleman ;  and  his  ten- 
ure of  the  royal  paitiality  lasted,  with 
some  intermissions,  till  he  destroyed  him- 
self by  his  own  hot-headednes?  and  vio- 
lence. He  was  executed  for  a  frantic  at- 
tempt to  excite  an  insurrection  against 
the  government  in  1001.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, never  recovered  from  this  shock; 
and  she  may  be  said  to  have  sealed  her 
own  sentence  of  death  in  signing  the 
death-warrant  of  Essex. 

Both  the  personal  character  of  Eliza- 
beth and  the  character  of  her  government 
have  been  estimated  very  differently  by 
writers  of  o|)posite  parties.  That  she  had 
great  qualities  will  nardly  be  disputed  by 
any  one  who  duly  reflects  on  the  difticul- 
ties  of  the  position  she  occupied,  the  con- 
summate policy  and  success  with  which 
she  directed  her  course  through  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  her  on  all  sides,  the  cour- 
age and  strength  of  heart  that  never  failed 
her,  the  imposing  attitude  she  maintained 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations,  and  the  ad- 
miration and  pride  of  which  sho  was  the 
object  at  home.  She  was  undeniably  en- 
dowed with  great  good  sense,  and  with  a 
true  feeling  of  what  became  her  place. 
The  weaknesses,  and  also  the  more  for- 


bidding features  of  her  character,  on  the 
other  band,  arc  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to 
require  to  be  specifled. 

Her  literary  knowledge  was  certainly 
very  considerable;  but  of  her  compos- 
tions  (a  few  of  which  are  in  verse)  none 
are  of  much  value,  nor  evidence  any  very 
superior  ability,  with  the  exception  pe^ 
haps  of  some  of  her  speeches  to  the  ftM> 
liament.  A  list  of  the  pieces  attribnted 
to  her  may  be  foimd  in  Walpole's  Jic>yal 
and  JVbbie  Authors, 

Her  reign,  take  it  all  in  all,  was  a  hapmr 
well   as  a  glorious  one  for  England. 


as 


The  kingdom  under  her  government  ac- 
quired and  maintained  a  higher  and  mon 
influential  place  among  the  States  of  Eu- 
rope, principally  by  policy,  than  it  htd 
ever  been  raised  to  by  the  most  suocessfid 
military  exertions  of  former  ages.  Com- 
merce flourished  and  made  great  advanoei^ 
and  wealth  was  much  more  extensiTdy 
and  rapidly  difliised  among  the  body  it 
the  people  than  at  any  former  period.  It 
is  the  feeling  of  progress,  rather  than  any 
degree  of  actual  attainment,  that  keeps  a 
nation  in  spirits;  and  this  feeling  ereiy 
thing  conspired  to  keep  alive  in  the  heatti 
of  the  English  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth; 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  sUmny 
times  of  their  fathers,  from  which  ih^ 
had  escaped,  lending  its  aid  to  hightea 
the  charm  of  the  present  calm.  To  theie 
happy  circumstances  of  the  national  condi- 
tion was  owing,  above  all,  and  destined  to 
sui'vive  all  their  other  productSi  the  ridh 
native  literature,  more  especially  in  poetiT 
and  the  drama,  which  now  rushed  np^  ai  n 
from  the  tillage  of  a  virgin  soil,  eoTeriaff 
the  land  with  its  perennial  fndt  and 
flowers.  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Bdafr 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Raleigh  and  Baobii 
and  many  other  eminently  distinfroidied 
names,  gained  their  earliest  celefari^ia 
the  Elizabethan  age. 


1  -  • 
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LITERARY       MISCELLANIES. 

"  Steak  Superseded." — Dr.  A.  H.  Ensman,  of  Mount  VKSUViua — At  3  a.m.  on  the  mornijig  of 
Stettin/proposes,  aR  a  Bubstitute  for  steam,  carbonic  tho  3d  instant  (says  a  correspondent  writing  from 
acid  in  the  solid  form,  and  anticipates  that  his  Vesuvius)  the  crater,  in  tbo  direction  of  Pompeii 
discovery  (?)  will  lead  to  the  navigation  of  the  formed  a  fosse,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascer- 
atmosphere  with  balloons.  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  tain  its  actual  depth.  Flames  of  various  colors  pro- 
of a  century  since  Thilorier  succeeded  in  producing  cccd  from  it;  the  whole  crater  trembles,  and  tho 
•olid  carbonic  acid,  and  the  process  of  making  it  fissures  which  are  made  in  it  are  now  a  bed  of  fire. 
has  since  been  much  simplified  by  Faraday  and  Towards  the  Hermitago  another  openiug  has  been 
Katterer.  Faraday  has  stated  that  carbonic  acid  made,  with  two  separate  "chimneys,"  one  of  which 
is  a  singular  substance,  on  account  of  the  high  throws  out  fire  stones,  and  the  other  pumice  and 
pressure  which  emanates  from  it  in  passing  from  ashes.  The  mouth  from  which  the  circular  flamo 
the  solid  state :  there  is  nothing  equal  to  it  issued  is  now  much  enlarged.  At  tho  foot  of  tho 
in  this  respect.  Its  vapor  is  said  to  have  an  mountain,  in  tho  direction  of  Besina,  a  small  crater 
enormous  pressure  which  increases  with  its  has  been  formed,  from  which  are  ejected  red-hot 
temperature.  At  zero,  it  is  equal  to  23  at-  stones,  weighing  a  pound  each.  About  200  feet  be* 
mospheres;  at  16  degrees,  to  29  atmospheres;  low  it  a  crater  has  been  formed  in  a  fosse,  whence 
and  at  32  degrees,  to  38  atmospheres.  The  only  issues  red-hot  lava,  which  runs  forwards  fo  violent- 
difficulty  was  the  production  of  the  solid  acid  ly  that,  if  it  took  a  straightforward  direction,  it  must 
in  sufficient  quantities;  but  Natterer  has  sue-  arrive  soon  in  Kcsina  or  Portici.  It  branches  ofi*, 
ceeded  in  obtaining  several  pounds  at  once,  and  however,  in  three  difierent  directions. 
his  apparatus,   which   will  stand  a  pressure    of 

2000  atmospheres,  is  now  sold  at  Vienna  for  £10.  thb  Litk  Queen  op  Portuoax.— The  death  of 

We  are  not  told  the  cost  per  pound  of  the  acid,  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  on  the  16th,  is  an  event  of 

nor  its  economy  as  compared  with  steom. — 7%6  deeply  melancholy  interest.     It  seems  almost  but 

-Builder,  yesterday  since  the  youthful  and  handsome  sovereign 

.  rr               -c                 r\                       A   J*  was  in  England,  paying  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria, 

A  Terrible  Exqixe  of  DESTRucrioN.--A  disco-  ^^^  ^^  ^^»  dei;aJture  for  Lisbon,  where  her  affi- 

very  which  occupies  the  .Emperor  of  the  French  ^„^^  hnsh^ndTwnitPd  h«r  lurival-     Dnrina  h«r 

the  c 
>iturefl 

most  terrible  engine  of  destruction  yet  invented,  oiril"  JIl'ilJ^IT*' k«V«"  T«'«ir*T;;    i  qo?  o^^**  ^»**'1u!! 

m.  •          t  •             '  I.   •             v     y       c       1.  1  iSaxon  princess,  born  June  io,  1837,  and  on  tbo 

Th«  machine  consists  m  a  combmation  of  a  whole  ^     preceding  that  of  her  death  ente;od  upon  her 

broadside  being  constructed  80  as  to  bo  fired  at  23d  year.      Both  the  King  of  Portugal  ind  his 

once,  and  to  be  directed  to  any  given  point  so  that  ^      ^  q          ^^i       „ei^,y  elated  to  our  owu 

no  enemvs  ship  however  jiowerful  could  resist  court,  the  Bad  event  which  ha.  just  occurred  of 

the   shock,   which   would  sink  a  whole    fleet  if  «^„J1  :«„«i„„„  <u^  ««,«^o:4.„  «r*u^«-^„-4  ,«^;„„  ;„*^ 

.^,.         '         mi           i  .           J       -J  A     1  course  involves  the  necessity  01  tne  court  gomg  into 

within  range     The  contrivance  is  said  to  be  an  ^^^^      fo^  a  lengthened  period.    The  caiL  of 

improvement  on  the  infernal  machine  of  Fiesch  ^     ^  ^   ^^  my^erious  di^ase  known  by  the 

which  you  must  remember  was  a  radius  of  small  ^^^  ^^/  f  diphtheria. 

I^ns.     So  that  you  see  even  treason  has  its  uses,  *^ 

andif  the  Fieschi  artillery  be  but  charged  with  the  „      „              ^t                ttt         tt 

Orsini  shell,  why  then  destruction  of  life  will  be  „The  Emperor  Napoleon  IIL  at  Kkutsford.-- 

•chieved  upon  the  grandest  scale !    The  machine  ^^^  ^^  »  psj^f  '»  ^^»^  neighborhood  for  some  time, 

—which  as  yet  beare  no  name-is  to  be  acted  upon  a?^,  ^^^^^  *^«  ?T^*^  ^^C.  ^Sf*  ^r^-  ^t  JTf 

by  electricity,  as  no  gunner  could  withstand  the  fi^cted  President  of  the  French  Republic  m  1848. 

r/coU  (?)     As  the  re^rter  of  the  superb  inven-  ^e  purchased,  I  am  told,  a  saddle  from  Mr.  Hickp 

tion    naively  exclaimT:   "Here  is  an   invention  son,  and  the  peculi^  arUclea  of  the  lower  man  for 

which  will  leave  far  behind  it  the  famous  Arm-  which  the  late  Mr.  Slater  had  been  long  renowned, 

atrong  gun,  just  tested  with  so  much  success  in  But  what  shows  ^e  Emperor's  gemus  and  prefigure 

KngirnS."-l'am  Letter,  ^«  voweriB  the  feat  related  of  h;m»  that  ho  would 

occasionally  after  dumer  place  all  the  chairs  with 
Railway  Stock.  —  The  working  stock  of  the  their  backs  against  the  table,  and  then  adroitly  walk 
London  and  North-western  Railway  on  the  80th  round  on  the  top  rail  of  the  chairs — ^a  singular  road 
of  June  last  was  as  follows:  779  locomotive  for  as  singular  a  locomotive.  He  must,  however, 
engines,  772  tenders,  1  state  carriage,  710  first-  have  learnt  the  art  of  balancing  himself  and  con- 
class  mail  and  composite  carriages,  566  second-  trolling  others,  or  he  would  not  have  seated  himself 
class,  425  third-class,  32  traveling  post-cifficcs  and  so  cleverly  as  he  has  done  on  the  throne  of  Imperial 
post-office  tenders,  313  horse  boxes,  269  carriage  power, 
trucks,   273  guard,  break,  and  parcel  vans;  81 

parcel  carts  and  trucks;    11,058  wagons,    1288  Thi  heat  is  becoming  intolerable  in  Paris.    The 

cattle  wagons,  279  sheep  vans,  1222  coke  wag-  thermometer  marked^at  three  o'clock  on  the  18th 

cms,  27  trolleys,  trucks,  etc.,  8500  sheets,    and  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  m  the  shade,  with  a  light 

298  horses.  breeze  nearly  as  oppressive  as  the  siroeoo. 
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Francis  Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of  Aostria, 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Archduke  Francis  Charles, 
brother  of  FerdiaaEd  L,  and  who  stood  next  to  him 
in  order  of  suoceesion  to  the  throne.    He  was  bom 
on  the  eighteenth  of  August,  1 830.    It  is  well  known 
that,  afler  the  revolution  of  1818  Ferdinand  abdica- 
ted his  throne  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  who  accord- 
ingly took  the  reins  of  power  on  the  second  of 
December,  1849.    In  the  then  unsettled — not  to  say 
distracted — condition  of  the  empire  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  no  easy  task  that  was  undertaken 
by  a  youth  not  yet  twenty  years  of  age.    It  was, 
no  doubt,  supposed  that  this  was  an  i^vantage  to 
him,  as  he  might  well  be  unfettered  by  any  of  the 
traditions  of  previous  rulers  of  the  empire,  and  more 
susceptible  of  the  influences  of  truth  and  justice, 
espfcially  as,  on  asceuding  the  throne,  be  promised, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  give  freedom  and  a 
constitutional  government  to  his  country.     His  first 
proclamation  contained  the  following  passage :  **  We 
are  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and  enter  with  confidence  on  the  path  of 
a  prosperous  reformation  of  the  monarchy.    On  the 
basis  of  true  liberty,  on  the  basis  of  the  equality  of 
the  rights  of  all  our  pec>j>le,  and  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  before  the  law,  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
equal  participation  in  the  representation  and  legisla- 
tion, the  country  will  rise  to  its  ancient  grandeur, 
and  will  become  a  hall  to  shelter  the  many  nations 
united  under  the  scepter  of  our  fathers."    Neverthe- 
\eaHf  bis  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  National  Rep- 
resentative Assembly;  the  second,  to  cancel  the 
ancient  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  promulgate  a 
charter   which  no  attempt  was  made   to  realize, 
and  which,  in  1851,  was  withdrawn.    By  the  aid  of 
the  Emporor  of  Russia  ho  succeeded  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  revolt  in  Hungary,  while  Radetsky  se- 
cured tiie  submission  of  Lom hardy  and  Venctia. 
Having  thus  gained  internal  peace,  such  as  it  was, 
he,  in  September,  1851,  promulgated  an  edict  in 
which  he  declared  his  Ministers  responsible  to  no 
other  political  authority  but  his  own ;  and,  in  fact, 
as  is  well  known,  established,  and  has  continued  to 
carry  out,  as  absolute  and  uncontrolled  a  personal 
nile  over  his  dominions  as  is  possessed  by  any  mon- 
arch in  the  world.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  looking 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  his  foreign  policy  baa 
been  succ-ssful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  always  contrived 
to  make  Austria  somehow  almost  the  turning-point 
of  European  politics.     Of  his  latest  acts,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  just  closed,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
speak  beyond  expressing  a  belief  that  Austria^  in 
spite  of  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  treasures  and  loss 
of  territory  which  she  has  undergone,  will  probably 
for  the  future  occupy  as  strong  an  attitude  in  Con- 
tinental policy  as  she  has  ever  possessed,  while  her 
position  will  be  very  much  less  troublesome  to 
maintain  than  it  has  been  since  1854.    Such  is  one 
of  the  results  of  a  so-called  war  of  fVeedom.    In 
April,   1854,    Francis   Joseph    married    Elizabeth 
Amelie  Eugenie,  Princess  of  Bavaria,  and  has  issue 
several  children.    The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  said  to 
possess  a  fiiir  share  of  talent,  inherited  from   his 
mother,  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  whose  abilities 
and   influence    in   her  native  country  were  well 
known. 

On  account  of  the  fete  of  the  15th  Inst.,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  has  pardoned  1127  persons 
sentenced  for  various  cnnies,  offenses,  and  in- 
fringements of  the  law,  or  reduced  the  terms  of 
their  imprisonment 


Thk  Cbtstal  Palacb  FoinrrAUis. — ^It  is  anaoime- 
ed  that  there  is  now,  for  the  first  time  at  tiiii 
season  of  the  year,  stored  in  the  lakes  and  resfr- 
voirs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  supply  of  watar 
sufficient  for  a  frequent  display  of  the  entirs 
system  of  water- works  there.  When  the  wbblt 
series  is  being  played  no  less  than  12,000  jets  art 
in  operation,  discharging,  in  the  aggregats^ 
120,(K>0  gallons  per  minute.  To  raise  Uie  water 
from  the  lower  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  higli* 
water  tower  requires  several  engines  of  tht 
<^S?regate  horse -power  of  320.  For  ordinary 
occasions  the  water  is  received  into  two  reseiToii^ 
the  upper  and  larger  of  which  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  north  tower;  from  this  the  water  is  foread 
by  steam-power  to  the  tanks  at  the  topa  of  the 
towers,  wiiich  are  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Thames,  and  more  than  200  feet  above  Uie  rarfiua 
of  Sydenham  Hill.  Each  tank  conUins  S6O.O00 
gallons  of  water,  the  weight  of  which  ia  1076 
tons.  Tliese  tanks  at  the  top  of  the  towers  oontaU 
fish,  which  have  been  forced  up  the  pipes  whsa 
very  small  in  size,  and  have  grown  eonsidamhiy 
since. 

France:  Parts,  Angust  16. — At  the  Vanonst 
given  to  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  army  ait 
evening,  the  Emperor  spoke  the  following: 

"  Gentlemen :  The  joy  which  I  feel  in  finfUag 
myself  with  the  principal  chiefii  of  the  army  « 
Italy  wonld  be  complete  if  regrets  were  not 
mingled  at  seeing  about  to  separate  soon  a  §an» 
so  well  organized  and  so  formidable.  As  sof^ 
reign,  as  general  in  chief,  I  thank  yon  for  ywr 
confidence  in  me,  who  had  not  before  conunanded 
an  army.  A  portion  of  the  soldiers  are  abont  to  r^ 
turn  to  their  homes.  Yourselves  are  likwisei 
to  resume  your  peaceful  occupations.  Do  not  1 
what  we  have  accomplished  together,  in 
that  the  remembrance  of  the  obstacles  we  havi 
overcome  and  the  dangers  we  have  avoided  mij 
afterwards  recur  to  our  memory.  If  F^nea  his 
done  so  much  for  a  friendly  people,  what  mM 
she  not  do  for  her  own  independence  ? 

TuK  Empress  at  the  Fetes. — The  aspect  of  fhs 
Empress  Eugenie  must  be  recorded  as  tha  moit 
racmorftblc.  Never  was  beauty  beheld  to  grsatir 
advantage  than  on  this  occasion.  Attired  In  wUtt^ 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  rich  lace,  through  wUeh 
her  sort  complexion  was  softened  eren  mcMb  ihe 
appeared  the  most  perfect  realisation  of  imptltal 
iimce  and  dignity  which  has  ever  been  *  *  ** 
The  taste  displayed  by  her  costame 
tcr  of  admiration.     No  fantastical  bonnet 


ed  her  features  from  the  admiring  crowd;  a  loM 
vail  of  Brussels  point  was  thrown  OTer  har  hill 
and  the  forehead  encAwIed  with  the  UdmU 
diadem — the  great  Sand  diamond  In  wUbh  uA- 
ed  and  sparked  in  the  sun  with  tha  nrcit  hlQ* 
liancy. 

There  is  a  caricature  privately  eIronlatlBg  b 
Paris  representing  the  Emperor  fifapoleoiL  p  '" 
a  cat,  a  dog,  a  monkey,  a  parrot^  a  wonaa,^ 
serpent  all  into  one  bag.  The  Smparor 
Joseph  looks  on  in  some  surprise,  and  InnlCfi 
"Que/aites  tfoua  IdT"    "An  ItaUan  ^     *  " 


tion."  replies  Napoleon,  *'  and  yon  will  ba  la  MiA 
as  to  put  one  of  your  arms  into  it."  "  vtfj 
willingly/'  replies  the  Austrian,  "  Armadvith^y 
800.000  claws." 
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ELIZABETH    STUART,     QUEES    OF    BOHEMIA." 


Despite  follies  and  crimes,  a.  peculiar  ; 
faacinntion  lias  ever  attached  to  the  house 
of  Stuart.  It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
charms  of  Queen  Mary  had  been  porpe- 
toated  in  her  deaccndants.  To  this  day  | 
onr  national  poetry  laments  their  misfor- , 
tunes  or  anticipates  their  triumphs,  and,  ] 
while  every  sober-minded  man  thinks  as  j 
a  "  Hanoverian,"  we  are  all  content  to 
dream  as  "Jacobites."  We  care  not  at  | 
present  to  discuss  either  the  grounds  ofj 
these  sentiments,  or  their  strict  propriety 


•  ElUalitOt  Slunrt,  Cemahlm  FriedriMs  V.  von 
ier  Ffaii.  Von  Dr.  SiJLTL.  Tlire*  vok.  HacD- 
burg:  J.  A.  Mei^sner.     1840. 

GadiidtU  Kaiitr  Ferdinands  II.  and  teintr 
EUem,  tit.,  dufch  F.  voN  Uutbr.  Vols,  VII.,  YIII., 
IX.     Scb&fTbauwn:  Hnrter,  lB54-t868. 

L.  sLviir.— NO.  m. 


all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  portraying 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia — the  ancestress  of 
our  present  monarch— wo  are  lace  to  &ce 
with  at  least  one  Stuart,  whose  title  as 
"Queen  of  Hearts"  can  be  vindicated 
against  every  objector.  Not  a  fanciful 
but  a  real  designation  hers,  given  by  the 
noble  British  volunteers  during  that  hard 
ride  from  Prague,  when  her  churlish 
father  had  refused  even  a  shadowy  name 
to  one  who  had  lost  all  else  beside  ;  and 
since  ratified  both  by  her  contemporaries 
and  by  history.  How  for  a  lone  time  her 
name  was  the  common  watchword  of 
Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  how  aworda 
leaped  from  their  scabbards  in  her  cause, 
how  the  most  cautious  grew  enthusiastic, 
and  the  most  undecided  energetic — hov 
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her  own  and  the  rights  of  her  family  be- 
came the  central  question  of  European 
politics — will  appear  in  the  sequel.  But 
other  and  higher  than  merely  political 
considerations  were  connected  with  her 
fate.  In  some  measure,  she  may  indeed 
be  also  regarded  as  representing  the 
interests  of  entire  continental  Protestant- 
ism ;  and  in  that  Thirty  Years'  War,  on 
the  issue  of  which  the  continuance  of  the 
new  church  seemed  to  depend,  Elizabeth 
Stuart  forms  throughout  the  central 
figure.  Lastly,  during  the  forty  years  of 
her  weary  exile,  continued  energy  which 
sufferings  never  pai'alyzed,  and  deepening 
meekness,  gentleness,  and  faith  which 
energetic  action  never  put  into  the  back- 
ground, proved  to  friend  and  foe  that  this 
woman  was  always  a  princess,  and  that 
this  princess  always  remained  and  felt  as 
a  woman. 

From  materials  such  as  these,  to  con- 
struct a  history  might  appear  no  difficult 
task,  especially  considering  the  immense 
literature  which  German  and  British  in- 
dustry has  accumulated  in  connection  with 
the  subject.  Not  a  state-paper,  letter, 
controversial  tract,  or  secret  negotiation, 
but  will  be  found  in  the  folios  of  Londorp 
or  Khevenhlller^  or  has  since  yielded  its 
contents  to  the  patient  analysis  of  Arethi, 
Wolf^  MuUer^  and  Mrs,  Green  ;  nay,  of 
late,  all  the  archives  of  Vienna  have  again 
been  thrown  opon  to  F.  v,  Huter^  whose 
neophyte  zeal  has  undertaken  the  double 
ta?<k  of  defending  Jesuit  religion  and 
Hapsbnrg  policy.  These  vast  chronicles 
have  been  condensed  by  numerous  writers 
with  more  or  less  artistic  skill  and  party 
bias.  Unfortunntely,  however,  while  each 
according  to  the  ability  or  diligence  in 
him,  has  faithfully  copied  details,  none 
has  succeeded  in  drawing  a  portrait. 
Facts  and  chapters  have  followed  each 
other  with  unerring  regularitv,  but  the 
story  wants  unity,  light,  and  li/e.  "  They 
have  seen  the  trees,  but  missed  the 
wood;"  and  the  character  botli  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  of  her  time  remanis  yet  to  be 
studied.  The  last  or  anecdotal  attempt 
at  reading  this  period,  made  bv  Miss 
Strickland,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  at 
great  length,  as  it  can  not  be  ranked  with 
Ihe  serious  contributions  to  our  history. 
"Smartness"  in  historical  composition  is 
the  latest  but  the  least  promising  develo^)- 
ment  in  literature.  Considering  Miss 
Strickland's  party  bias,  it  would  perhaps 
have   been  unreasonable  to  expect  the 


facalty  of  discerning  the  ^rigns  of  % 
time;"  but  the  most  moderate  nistorioal 
information  might  at  least  have  prevented 
the  ludicrous  blunders  which  crowd  W 
volume,  from  the  vignette  on  the  title- 
page  to  the  end  of  the  story.  The  MS. 
authorities  to  which  onr  authoress  so 
frequently  refers,  having  been  akeady 
sufiicientlv  explored  by  mrs.  Green,  we 
would  advise  her,  in  fotnro  editionsy  to 
bestow  her  attention  on  the  less  recondite 
but  more  useful  subjects  of  Chronology 
and  Geography.  In  that  case  she  maji 
indeed,  continue  with  lady-like  negiiffmet 
to  throw  about  charges  against  peiwiis 
and  parties  whom  she  understands  noC| 
and  of  whom  she  knows  next  to  nothmg^ 
but  she  will  at  least  avoid  the  smile  raisad 
by  introducing  the  sect  of  the  TaboiitM 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
it  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  or  by  dedai^ 
ing  that  the  road  from  the  XJppcr  Pahitinate 
(which  lay  along  the  western  boundary  of 
Bohemia)  to  Prague  led  through  MoraTia 
and  Silesia  !  Thus  much,  then,  for  a 
volume  in  which  the  greatest  aasttianoe 
and  the  happiest  ignorance  are  lovinghr 
united  in  a  ^^  pictorial  style ;"  thus  mnea 
also  for  the  literature  of  the  salgeet 
generally.  And  now,  with  such  hdp  it 
we  can  get  from  any  or  all  these  sonrecsi 
do  we  address  ourselves  to  the  history  of 
the  fii*st  and  only  ^^  Protestant  Qneen  of 
Bohemia." 

For  many  a  year  had  not  more  genmae 
national  joy  vibrated  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  island  than  on  meriy 
St.  Valentine,  a.d.  1613.  WhitduA 
chapel  was  gayly  decorated  for  a  bridil 
ceremony:  outside,  the  streets  thronged 
with  joyous,  eager  multitudes;  inridoia 
royal  procession,  and  by  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  a  very  youthful  couple,  over  whkh 
prelates  are  invoking  the  blessiDg  of  Heih 
ven  and  the  blessing  of  peoples.  Althoiuk 
neither  Elizabeth  Stuart  nor  her  yoathH 
husband.  Elector  Frederic  of  the  'PaiaA 
nate,  had  completed  their  seventeen^ 
year,  their  names  were  already  the  waSok 
word  of  two  great  parties.  In  a  aovt 
whose  religious  principles  were  suffioieBtly 
loose,  Elizabeth  was  looked  upon  aa  the 
representative  and  the  hope  of  ProteaMI 
Christianity.  Without  questionnigeil 
the  zeal  or  theological  acumen  of 
the  moral  instinct  of  a  nation  i 
into  deep  religious  eamestneflBi 
from  the  trifling  pedant,  as  if  it  ftb  Iktt 
his  ^^  lararium"  was  only  large  aiMM^  itf 
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hold  one  statue  in  life-size — ^tbat  of  him- 
self. His  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark,  was 
a  Papist,  and  as  such  had  but  lately  com- 
municated in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  Don  Alonzo  de 
V  elasco.  Prince  Henry  of  Wales,  the 
idol  of  the  nation,  and  trained  a  staunch 
Protestant,  had  a  few  months  ago  been 
snatched  by  the  hand  of  death ;  and  the 
slender  health  of  Charles,  the  only  re- 
manent member  of  the  royal  family, 
seemed  not  likely  to  interpose  a  lasting 
barrier  between  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
and  the  throne  of  Britain.  All  the  more 
netful,  then,  that  she  should  be  saved 
from  court  intrigues  and  Popish  machina^ 
tions,  and  bestowed  on  one  every  way  so 
worthy  her  hand  as  Frederic,  the  leading 
and  traditional  representative  of  con- 
tinental Protestantism.  Besides,  this 
union  between  the  most  powerful  prince 
of  Germany,  whose  House  had  long 
headed  the  resistance  to  Papist  aggres- 
sions and  Hapsburg  encroachments,  with 
the  daughter  of  the  most  puissant  Pro- 
testant king,  whose  resources  even  at  that 
time  mi<j^ht  have  been  almost  imlimited, 
promised  to  complete  the  great  anti-Papal 
federation  so  long  planned  and  essayed. 
In  truth,  this  marriage  was  the  most — if 
not  the  only — popular  act  of  James'  reign. 
All  Germany  regarded  it  as  a  significant 
fact;  all  Britain,  save  Popish  abettors 
and  conspirators,  rejoiced  in  it  as  a  great 
national  event,  as  a  political  triumph,  and 
even  a  religious  achievement. 

Two  very  young  people  these,  on  whom 
to  devolve  such  work,  duties,  and  cares ; 
whose  training  had  indeed  supplied  all 
that  artificial  means  could  —  mostly  in 
eliciting  what  already  existed — but  whose 
native  strength  must,  each  of  its  own 
kind,  be  almost  gigantic  to  carry  this 
burden.  Providence  has  destined  the 
few  for  conmianding,  the  many  for  obey- 
ing; and  accordingly  among  the  multi- 
tudes who,  as  circumstances  indicate,  be- 
come respectable  councilors,  instructors, 
officers,  officials,  or  peddlers,  they  are  ex- 
ceptions whose  keen  glance  can  penetrate 
beyond  that  of  the  commonalty,  whose 
secret  purpose  can  steadily  follow  its  own 
object,  or  whose  strong  hand  can  manfully 
grasp  and  firmly  retam  its  hold.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  early  years  of  the 
royal  children  had  passed  pleasantly  and 
usefully.  Born  at  Falkland  Palace  nine- 
teenth August,  1596,  Elizabeth  had  been 
baptized    m    Holyrood    Abbey    on    the 


twenty-eighth  November;    Ambassador 
Bowes,  representing  the  Virgin  Queen  of 
England,  carried  the  infant  to  the  font. 
Her  first  seven  years  were  spent  chiefly 
at  Linlithgow  and   Dunfermline,  under 
the  charge  of  Ladies   Livingstone  and 
Ochiltree.      Early  in    1603,   James  suc- 
ceeded   to    the  throne  of  England,  to 
which  country  his  consort  and  family  soon 
followed  him.      Our  countrymen  never 
again   saw  her,  whom  aftei*wards,  by  a 
special  envoy,  they  claimed  as  the  "  elaest 
daughter  of  Scotland"  —  in  whose  cause 
so  much  of  our  best  blood  was  shed,  and 
for  whose  deliverance  and  success  rose  so 
many  and  so  earnest  prayers.    In  October, 
1603,  the  education  of  the  Princess  was 
confided  to  Lord  and  Lady  Harrington. 
The  afTectionato  child,  to  whom  parting 
from  Lady  Ochiltree  had  been  so  great  a 
calamity,  found  in   Combe  Abbey,   the 
residence  of  the  Harringtons,  othens  to 
love ;   and  the  friendships  formed  in  the 
home  of  her  childhood  continued  through 
life.      Between    the    Princess    and    her 
brother  Henry,  to  whom  she  clung  with 
passionate   attachment,   tender,   we  had 
almost    said    romantic,    letters    passed. 
Nothing  broke  the  quiet  of  her  retreat 
except  the  Gunpowaer  Plot,  the  design 
of  the  conspirators  being  to  elevate  the 
Princess  to  the  throne  of  England.    As 
all  other  parts  of  the  plot,  so  the  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  her  person,  failed 
through  the  vigilance  of  her  guardians. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  youthful 
Frederic    penned  his  first  epistle  to  his 
future   father-in-law.      Matnmonial   pro- 
jects were  at  all  times  a  &vorite  pursuit 
with"  the  wisest  of  fools."    Accordingly, 
before  Elizabeth  was  more  than  seven 
years    old,    he    had    planned    a    double 
alliance  with  France  to  which  the  poor 
child  was  made  privy.    This  was  in  duo 
time  followed  by  numberless  other  suits ; 
among    them,    notably    one    with     the 
widowed  and  intensely  Popish  monarch 
of  Spain,  strongly  supported  by  Anne  and 
the  Papist  party,  and  which  the  King 
contemplated  with  more  zest  than  accords 
with  his  Protestant  zeal.   Had  the  temper 
of  the  people  or  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
brooked  it,  James  might  rot  have  found  it 
very  difiicult  to  assuage  his  own  scruples. 
The  proposal  of  the  youthful  Gustavus 
Adolphus  —  the  only  suitor  worthy  her 
hand  —  was  put  aside  from  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Among    all    the    other   applicants^    the 
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Elector  Palsgrave  seemed  the  most  pro- 
mising ;  and  him,  accordinglj,  James 
chose.  Even  Queen  Anne,  who  at  first 
had  given  the  match  a  more  than  passive 
resistance,  at  last  relaxed  so  far  as  to 
honor  the  wedding  with  her  presence. 

The  beautiful  and  feitile  domains  of  the 
Counts  Palatine,  presently  forming  part 
chiefly  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  were 
divided  into  the  Khenish  or  Lower,  and 
the  Bavarian  or  Upper  Palatinate,  which 
bordered  on  Bohemia.    The  residence  of 
the  Elector  was  fixed  in  romantic  Ileidel- 
berg,  at  that  time  a  populous  and  pros- 
perous city.      Passing    through   narrow 
streets,   and   across  the  market-place,  a 
stranger  would   find   himself  at  the  en- 
trance to  a  castle,  of  which  each  portion 
had  its  own  romantic  story.     Successive 
Electors  had  added  to  its  vast  dimensions, 
till  its  size  exceeded  that  of  any  British 
palace.      From    the    windows    the    eye 
roamed  over  a  smiling  landscape  of  gar- 
dons  and  vineyards,  of  river  and   dale. 
The  subjects  of  the  Palatinate  were  an 
eminently  peaceful  and  loyal  race.  Blessed 
with  a  succession  of  good  sovereigns,  they 
had  been  allowed  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
thoir  consciences  to  a  greater  extent  than 
perhaps  any  of  their  German  compatriots. 
Miss  Strickland  is  entirely  mistaken    in 
asserting  that  "  the  Khenish  pringes  had 
been  foremost  in  Luther's  Reformation, 
and  in  the  first  religious  war  of  Germany 
(can  Miss  S.  say  which  f)  the  whole  Pala- 
tinate had  been  Lutheran,  the  people  fol- 
lowing the  religion  of  the  temporal  ruler, 
just  as  sheep  are  driven  by  the  shepherd's 
dog."     It  happens  that  in  this  case  the 
people  were  Lutherans  before  iheir  princes 
left  the  old  Church,  and  that   the  first 
Protestant  Palsgrave — Frederic  IIL,  {oh, 
157G) — whose  singular  piety  and  earnest- 
ness, at  a  period  when  such  qualities  were 
rare,  were  owned  by  friend  and  foe,  was 
not  Lutheran,  but  intenseit/  Calvinifitic* 
I^ouis  VI.,  the  son  of  PVederic,  adopted 
Liitheranism ;     but   with    his    successor, 
Frederic   IV.,   Calvinism   became    again 
tl.e  religion  of  the  State — the  creed  of 
Luther  remaininsr,  however,  dominant  in 
the  Upjwr  Palatinate,     Frederic  IV.  wa.'', 
on  tlie  whole,  a  good  monarch,  and  his 
reign  prosperous  lor  his  country.     With- 
out the  dee]>  principle  of  his  sire,  or  the 
broad  jH)litical  symijathies  which  had  in- 


duced him  to  give  aid  to  the  French  Hu- 
guenots, in  an  age  of  braggarda,  sotfliaiid 
bigots,  he  at  least  ^^saw  and  ararofad 
what  was  more  excellent."     Under  Iw 
rule  Mannheim  rose,  and  the  great  Fko- 
testaut  Union,  which  afterwards  deaettei 
his  son,  was  formed.    But  alas !  the  good 
old  German  manners  had   sadly  ^vcb 
way  to  finical  luxuriousncss  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  to  nnbotinded  ooarseneoi  ea 
the  other.*    In  olden  days  a  Palatine  R» 
gent  would  spend  his  evening  over  a  coa- 
vivial  cup  in  the  house  of  the  pastor  or 
the  apothecary,  or  of  some  favorite  ofloiiL 
The  plate  of  the  richest  noble  in  the  bad 
would  consist  of  a  tankard,  some  enps,  a 
couple  of  salts,  and  a  score  or  so  of  spoons; 
his  wardrobe,  of  a  few  silken  or  velMt 
doublets  and  hose ;  his  furniture,  of  Int 
beiing  bedstead,  oaken  chairs  and  tabfal 
How  different  now !  costly  tapestry,  three 
or  four  scores  of  suits,  and  jewehy  sf 
which  the  talo  would  cover  we  know  not 
how  many  folio  pages,  are  deemed  neosSH- 
ry  part  of  a  noblemau^s  equipment.    Aai 
though  the  refined  court  of  Heidelbsfji 
was  far  from  indulging  in  the  dronkai 
orgies  which  disgraced  the  household  ef 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  candid  ctttij 
of  having  ^^  been  drunk,"  recurs  in  Ike 
Elector's    diary    more    frequently   thea 
seems  consistent  with  the  juxta^iotatiaa 
of  religious  duties.    But  so  far  as  tht  ed- 
ucation of  the  Elector's  children  was  ooa* 
cerned,  these  failings  of  Frederic  wereaifr 
ply  compensated  bv  the  wisdom  and  vi^ 
tues  of  his  spouse,  iLouiaa  Juliana^  iriMB 
;  highest  praise  (despite  Miss  StrioklaBft 
!  sneers)  it  is,  that  she  proved  not  ml«i^ 
j  thy  her  heroic  father,  William  of  Onage, 
I  and  her  noble  mother,  Charlotte  delfoa^ 
I  pensier.     With    singular  pmdencei  the 
I  electoral  couple  had  committed  the  tnii- 
.  ing  of  their  eldest  son  to  the  Dnhi  if 
Bouiilon,  who  had  wedded  the  sistsr-of 
I  Juliana.     Far  from  the  flatterers  of 
delberc:^   at   the  small  court   of 
Bouillon  taught  young  Frederic  V. 
.  knightly    accomplishment,     and, 
•  still,   imbued    him  with    deep    and  Un- 
affected attachment  to  the  religion  of  lie 
fjitliers.    The  death  of  Frederic  IV.  {VM 
letl  these  arrangements  nndistarboflL   m 
1012  the  Prince  was  still  in  Sedaa-  ■'■■■lie 
following  year  he  stood  in  Whitehal 
pel  by  the  side  of  Elizabeth  Stmrti 
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The  marriage-rejoicings  in  England  had 
been  brought  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  ter- 
mination.    Both   parties   had    disbursed 
more  money  than  they  could  well  afford. 
Besides  a  dower  of  forty  thousand  pounds 
and  an  animal  pension  of  four  thousand 
pounds,  James  had  expended  upwards  of 
fifty-three  thousand  pounds.     The  young 
Palatine  had  been  equally  lavish  with  his 
means,  and  even  more  so  with  his  pro- 
mises, agreeing  to  every  absurd  claim  — 
among  the  rest,  to  that  of  giving  his  wife 
the  precedence  over  himself.     But  as  yet 
every   augury   seemed    favorable.      The 
festivities  which  had  greeted  the  young 
couple   in   Britain   were   renewed    on   a 
larger  scale  during  their  progress   over 
the  Continent,  from  the  moment  when, 
amid  salvos  of  artillery,  they  set  foot  on 
Dutch  ground,  (twenty-ninth  April,)  to 
that  when,  wearied  with  sliam-fights,  tri- 
umphal arches,  florid  speeches,  and  myth- 
ological    compliments,     the     bride    was 
locked  in  the  arms  of  the  good  Juliana 
in  Heidelberg  Castle,  (seventeenth  June.) 
The   mind   gets    bewildered    amidst    all 
these    demonstrations,    theological,    oi*a- 
torical,  mythological  —  amidst  fireworks, 
chases,  daily  consumption  of  twenty  thou- 
sand bottles  of  wine,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  courtly  and  popular  joy,  of  which 
the  curious  reader  may  find  ample  and 
even  poetic  description  in  the  chroniclera 
of  the  time.     These  past,  life  in  eai^nest 
ought  to  begin,  and  in  some  measure,  in- 
deed, may  be  said  to  have  begun.     Of 
Elector  Frederic  V.  we  catch  occasional 
glimpses,     coursing     beside     his    merry 
spouse,  or  in  deliberation  with  his  council 
and  German  princes  on  things  too  high 
for  him,  or  else  buried  in  deepest  melan- 
choly,  from   which   he   can   scarcely  be 
roused.     Already  it  is  evident,  that  for  all 
rule,  even  domestic  rule,  but  especially 
sach  as  now  devolves  on  him  in  Germany, 
his  hand  is  too  weak.    As  for  Electress 
Elizabeth,  her  childhood  is  not  yet  past. 
In  vain  the  methodical  Schomberg  incul- 
cates the  duty  of  economy,  and  of  learn- 
ing to  say  iVb,  converting  his  aphorisms 
even   into  written  regulations  lor  "the 
guidance  of  her  Highness."     At  length 
the  good  man  gets  quit  both  of  English 
attendants  and  of  English  and  other  debts 
—  Elizabeth,  all  the  time,  only  playing, 
racing,  hunting.     What  she  is,  lies   yet 
concealed  most  probably  from  herself  as 
well    as    others.      On    second    January, 
1614,  the  young  Electress  bore  her  first 


son,  Frederic  Henry  —  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  slow  movements  of  Lady  de 
Burgh  and  Mrs.  Mercer,  sent  to  her  from 
England ;  in  honor  of  which  occasion, 
King  James  entertained  nobles,  liberated 
prisoners,  and  settled  additional  two  thou- 
sand pounds  on  Elizabeth ;  "Auld  Reekie" 
consumed  "six  score  fourteen  pound 
weight  of  powder  at  xvi  s.  the  pound," 
"  for  joy  of  the  news ;"  while  the  chroni- 
cler of  "  the  fair  city"  records  "  bonfires, 
ringing  of  bells,  and  other  pastimes," 
and  German  knights  and  burghers  may 
be  supposed  to  have  again  feasted  right 
loyally. 

Of  the  three  conditions  of  greatness  — 
broad  principle,  clear  vision,  and  ener- 
getic action — ^poor  Frederic  iwssessed  not 
one  in  degree  sufficient  to  serve  him  in 
any  good  stead.  A  conscientious  Calvin- 
ist,  a  good  husband,  a  laborious  man  of 
details,  he  might  have  proved  an  excellent 
prince,  had  it  not  been  for  such  circum- 
stances as  constitute  the  fitting  occasion 
for  the  development  of  true  power,  or  the 
rock  on  which  mediocrity  splits.  Since 
the  religious  treaties  of  Passau  and  Augs- 
burg, (1552,  1555,)  the  contest  between 
the  rival  parties  in  Germany  had  been 
only  delayed,  not  averted.  Apparently  a 
victory  to  the  Protestants,  this  pacification 
was  in  reality  a  hollow  truce,  w^iich  gave 
the  Popish  phalanx  time  to  gather,  while 
the  strength  of  Protestantism  was  dissi- 
pating in  controversies  worse  than  useless. 
A  period  had  been  when,  at  least,  the 
Teutonic  race  seemed  about  to  break  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  were  already  ruled  by  Protes- 
tant sovereigns;  of  the  seven  Electors  of 
Gei-many,  (three  clerical  and  four  secular,) 
three  (the  Palatinate,  Brandenburgh,  and 
Saxony)  were  attached  to  the  new  Church ; 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  minor  princes, 
and  even  the  majority  of  the  subjects  of 
Popish  rulers  in  the  Empire,  professed  the 
same  &ith.  But  all  these  advantages 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
disputes  and  the  incapacity  of  the  Protes- 
tants. I^  according  to  a  modem  histo- 
rian*— himself  a  convert  to  Popery — half 
the  blame  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  rests 
with  the  Jesuits,  the  other  share  must  in 
all  fairness  be  imputed  to  that  sectarian 
inanity  and  bitterness  without  which 
priestly  intrigues  would  have  proved 
comparatively  harmless.      No   doubt,  in 

•  Ofrortr,  GaBtay  Adolpb,  p.  261. 
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this  respect  also,  tho  greater  blame  falls 
upon  the  Lutherans,  whom  only  the  his- 
torical ignorance  of  Miss  Strickland  could 
have  cliaracterized  as  "  liberal."  Why — 
an  orthodox  Lutheran  would  hate  Calvin- 
ism quite  as  cordially,  if  not  more  so,  than 
Popery  ;  and  would  commend  the  zeal  of 
the  Saxon  court-preacher,  whose  pamphlet 
enumerated  no  less  than  ninety-nine  points 
in  which  "  Calvinists  agreed  with  Arians 
and  Turks."  Even  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  could  be  excused  at  Dres- 
den, since  its  victims  were  Calvinistic 
heretics*  —  all  the  more,  perhaps,  that  in 
Lutheran  countries  those  of  that  creed 
suffered,  if  not  so  extensive,  yet  equally 
determined  persecution.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Jesuit  party  found  it 
not  difficult  to  divide  the  Protestant 
camp.  Saxony,  the  representative  of 
Lutheranism,  stood  aloof  from  any  com- 
mon action  which  would  have  implied 
alliance  with  the  Calvinistic  Palatinate, 
while,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
Saxon  Electors,  the  Palatine  princes  were 
acknowledged  leaders  of  the  Protestant 
and  anti-Hapsburg  party.  Considering 
the  incapacity  of  the  drunken  rulers  of 
Saxony,  and  the  venality  of  their  council- 
el's,  it  required  little  adroitness  to  im- 
prove this  state  of  feeling  so  far  as  ulti- 
mately to  induce  a  Protestant  prince  to 
lend  the  Popish  League  active  aid  against 
his  own  co-religionists.  As  yet,  however, 
these  were  merely  prospects  to  be  real- 
ized when  a  stronger  arm  guided  the 
helm  of  the  Empire.  The  successors  of 
Charles  V.  had,  indeed,  rapidly  degener- 
ated into  helpless  imbecility,  and  the  dis- 
putes and  the  weakness  of  Protestants 
were  outdone  by  the  dissensions  and  the 
incapacity  of  the  Ilapsburg  family.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  scepter 
of  the  Caesars  trembled  in  the  hand  of 
Rodolph  II.,  whom  at  last  his  relatives, 
in  solemn  conclave,  declared  incompetent 
to  wear  the  crown.  Shut  up  in  his  palace 
at  Prague  with  astrologers  and  curious 
artificers,  visible  only  at  rare  intervals,  or 
in  his  stables,  the  scene  of  his  frequent 
and  low  debatiches,  the  business  of  the 
state,  the  demands  of  ambassadors  wait- 
ing for  an  audience,  and  even  the  pressing 
requirements  of  his  own  attendants,  re- 


•  Conip.  K.  A.  Menzel,  Neuere  Gesch.  d. 
D  •ut'^chen.  vol.  v.  p.  40 ;  for  other  instanccB  of 
th  3  «amo  spirit,  eomp.  that  and  the  followiDg  vol. 
pai9im. 


mained  entirely  unheeded.  But  the  de> 
sired  opposition  to  Rodolph  oould  nol  be 
organized  without  the  aia  of  the  maleoii* 
tent  Protestants  in  Austria.  Accordinglji 
Matthias,  the  Emperor^  brother,  im 
obliged  to  make  certnin  conceBsiioiii  h 
favor  of  religious  liberty,  before  they  ftoN 
nished  him  with  the  army  at  the  hcM  <if 
which  he  marched  against  Bohemia.  TIm 
affair  ended  in  a  compromise:  Matfhfai 
was  invested  with  the  government  of 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Moravia,  and  de* 
signated  Rodolph^s  successor  in  Bohenna; 
the  Protestants  of  that  country  being 
promised  speedy  redress  of  their  grier* 
ances.  But  the  danger  was  no  sooDflT 
past  than  Rodolph  repented  his  ooiie» 
sions.  It  required  a  rising  in  Prague  b» 
fore  the  charter  of  Protestant  libertj 
could  be  obtained :  a  second  time  IbU 
thias  was  at  the  head  of  a  rebel  annj, 
this  time  to  oblige  Rodolph  to  cede  the 
last  of  his  possessions — ^that  of  Boherais. 
In  the  small  University  of  Insoldsfeidli 
in  Bavaria,  two  very  different  cnaiaeten 
had  been  silently  east  in  the  same  Jesek 
mold.  The  cousins,  for  such  they  wen, 
had  no  trait  in  common  save  nnlimitfld 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Ronriih 
Church.  Ferdinand  of  Styria  was 
ally  morose,  suspicious,  and,  as  all 
persons,  stubborn.  Under  priestly 
mg,  he  became  a  pure  bigot,  whose  seK 
chosen  title  of  ^^  Son  of  the  Jesuits  wbB 
accorded  with  the  characteristic  saying  ef 
his  confessor,  that  if  a  priest  and  an  aHgal 
had  met  Ferdinand,  he  would  have  mMi 
obeisance  to  the  representative  of  ReSM 
before  he  noticed  tho  hcavenlr  viAor. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other  haidl, 
was  resolute,  energetic,  calm,  and  iatciiB^ 
ly  selfish  ;  while,  therefore,  he  became  a 
champion  of  the  Church,  he  never  lomi 
to  contend  for  his  own  interests  nlso  til 
two,  by  a  singular  process,  happening  fe 
deed  to  be  always  identified.  The  fth 
ance  between  tho  cousins  was  still  fliilhir 
cemented  by  the  union  of  Ferdinand  wiA 
the  sister  of  Maximilian.  Each  had  smA 
out  his  own  course,  bat  in  his  own  Wl^ 
each  served  the  great  pnrpoees  of  tho"Vl^ 
pish  party.  If  Ferdmand  openly  jpi^ 
claimed  uncompromising  hostihty  tO;n^ 
testantism,  and  at  the  shrine  of  tlw  Yi^' 

S'n  in  Loretto  vowed  its  extemuMiki^ 
aximilian  prepared,  without  naUs^ 
such  professions,  to  carry  his  arms  agekll 
all  heretics,  and,  by  obtaining  tiiflir  M^ 
sessions,  to  achieve  the  doauo  rasdv^ 
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converting  a  country  to  Popery  and  of 
enlarging  his  own  dominions.  When  Fer- 
dinand entered  on  his  hereditary  govern- 
ment of  Styria,  he  found  the  greater  and 
by  far  the  most  industrious  part  of  his 
sabjects  Protestants.  Refusing  to  con- 
firm the  boon  of  religious  liberty  granted 
them  by  his  father,  a  tnval  pretext  suf- 
ficed for  commencing  that  counter-Refor- 
mation, in  wLich,  with  unsparing  deter- 
mination, every  Protestant  church  and 
school  was  pulled  down,  every  pastor  and 
teacher,  and  ultimately  every  Protestant, 
banished  from  the  country.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  work  was  effectually 
accomplished :  instead  of  flourishing  and 
numerous  communities,  a  few  isolated 
remnants  are  all  which  to  this  day  repre- 
sent the  Protestant  Church  of  Styria. 
The  procedure  was  all  the  more  note- 
worthy, as,  besides  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  it  was  instituted  in  the  face  of 
the  Protestants  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and 
Hungary,  whose  future  ruler  Ferdinand 
expected  to  be.  If  Maximilian  had  no 
heretics  to  combat  in  his  own  country,  he 
found  sufficient  employment  in  his  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  (pretensions  of 
a  Popbh  minority  in  the  free  city  of  Don- 
auworth  had  excited  the  Protestant  burgh- 
ers to  acts  of  violence,  and  affi^rded  the 
desired  opportunity  of  interfering.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  affair  term- 
inated with  the  suppression  of  Protestant- 
ism, and  the  annexation  of  Donauworth  to 
the  Bavarian  dominions.  The  measures 
of  Ferdinand,  the  determination  of  Maxi- 
milian, the  weaknes«j  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  and  the  monstrous  proceedings  at 
Donauworth,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  their  imminent  danger.  In 
May,  1608,  they  formed  an  offensive  and 
defensive  "  Union,"  of  which  Henry  IV. 
of  France  was  the  real,  although  the  Pala- 
tine Prince  (Frederic  IV.)  tne  nominal 
chief.  The  Papists  replied  to  this  meas- 
ure by  entering  into  a  "Holy  League" 
(tenth  Julv,  1609,)  of  which  Maximilian 
was  both  the  head  and  the  arm.  Nor  did 
the  time  for  hostile  encounter  seem  dis- 
tant. Already  had  a  disputed  succession 
to  the  principalities  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and 
Bergue,  gathered  the  two  parties  into 
hostile  camps ;  Henry  IV.  was  preparing 
to  develop  all  his  power,  and  to  carry  out 
a  long-cherished  plan  of  remodeling  the 
map  of  Europe,  when  the  knife  of  a 
Jesuit  assassin  freed  the  Popish  party 
from  its  most  dangerous  opponent,  (four- 


teenth May,  1610.)  On  ninth  September, 
1610,  the  Elector  Palatine  also  died ;  but 
as  the  ^^  League"  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  prosecute  its  advantages,  the 
much  dreaded  JuUiers  dispute  had  a 
peaceful  termination.  Amidst  these  trou- 
bles in  the  Empire,  family  feuds  raged  in 
Austria,  Matthias  deprived  his  brother  of 
the  Bohemian  crown,  (May,  1611,)  and 
the  Emperor  Hodolph  was  gathered  to  his 
Withers  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  (Jan. 
1612.) 

Never  has  energetic  action  been  known 
to  spring  from  protracted  deliberation-^ 
far  less  to  be  the  result  of  a  policy  of  vacilla- 
tion and  delay.  Men  too  often  confound 
greatness  with  length,  and  deem  that 
counsel  best  matured  which  has  taken 
longest  to  ripen.  But  the  opportunity 
which  passes  unimproved  never  returns, 
and  what  to-day  you  might  dare,  to  mor- 
row is  beyond  your  reach.  The  election 
of  Matthias  to  the  Imperial  dignity  trem- 
bled in  the  balance.  As  yet  the  "  Holy 
League"  was  unable  to  offer  any  effective 
assistance :  had  the  Protestant  Princes 
only  combined,  they  might  have  broken 
the  Hegemony  of  Hapsburg,  or  at  least 
better  secured  their  own  rights,  in  view 
of  future  struggles.  But  the  only  favora- 
ble moment  was  allowed  to  pass.  The 
age,  decrepitude,  and  known  weakness  of 
Matthias,  decided  his  election.  After  all, 
he  was  only  to  serve  as  a  stop-gap—- ne- 
cessarily for  a  short  period — till  a  substi- 
tute were  got,  or  else  till  the  next  vacan- 
cy found  the  electors  equally  unprepared. 
To  weak  persons,  the  ftiture  is  ever  big 
with  eventualities,  which  somehow  will 
shape  what  their  trembling  hands  can  not 
form.  Meantime  the  "TJnion"  had  en- 
tered into  defensive  treaties  with  Eng- 
land* and  HoUand.f  according  to  which, 
these  states  were  respectively  to  assist 
the  Protestant  Princess  with  four  thou- 
sand{[auxiliaries.  ^^  The  League,"  though 
paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions,  also 
prepared  for  war.  It  is  characteristic, 
that  the  Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony^ 
who  steadily  refused  to  join  "  the  Union," 
should  have  sought  admission  into  ^^  the 
League,"  and  perhaps  still  more  so,  that 
Maximilian  should  have  resisted  the  over- 
ture. The  Diet  of  Regensburg,  (Aug. 
1613,)  the  last  before  the  Thirty  Years* 
War,  broke  up  in  bitterness  and  estrange- 

*  BenMeTi  Gesch.  d.  rh.  Vt  ii.  p.  354. 
f  Landorp,  Acta  Publica,  i.  p.  112. 
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inent.  The  Protestant,  or,  as  they  now 
called  themselves,  "the  correspondent" 
Estates,  insisted  on  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances before  considering  the  proposals  of 
the  Emperor  for  aid  against  the  Turks. 
The  Popish  Estates  voted  the  supplies 
without  the  concurrence  of  their  dissent-- 
ing  colleagues — ^both  parties  only  awaited 
a  signal. 

As  all  mere  vociferation,  a  "clamor- 
revolution"  is  an  exceedingly  unhealthy 
phenomenon.  If,  to  obtain  its  reasonable 
and  right  demands,  a  nation  requii-es,  but 
needs  no  more  than  clamor,  it  were  better 
both  for  that  people  and  its  ruler  if  the 
boon  were  either  wholly  denied,  or  else 
the  clamor  ended  in  violence.  What  is 
easily  obtained  is  also  readily  forfeited  ;  a 
concession  made  to  a  multitude  of  angry 
brawlers  neither  insures  their  gratitude 
nor  secures  its  object — emphatically,  it  is 
a  possession  which  requires  to  be  guarded 
by  the  same  means  by  which  it  was  iii-st 
obtained.  Its  only  guarantees  are  the 
uprightness  of  the  monarch,  or  his  weak- 
ness; and  if  either  or  both  should  fiiil, 
the  "  clamor-revolution"  has  only  evoked 
noisy  confidence,  too  frequently  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  real  bravery  requisite 
to  warrant  it.  There  had  latelv  been 
three  bloodless  revolutions  in  Austria :  by 
one,  Matthias  had  supplanted  his  brother 
Rodolph;  by  another,  the  Protestants 
of  Austria  had  secured  their  privileges; 
in  the  third,  Bohemia  had  obtained  its 
charter  of  religious  liberty.  Dangerous 
lessons  these  for  Princes  and  people  to 
learn !  Few  documents  have  had  a  more 
momentous  interest  attaching  to  them,  or 
formed  the  subject  of  keener  discussions, 
than  the  so-called  "  Lettei-s  of  Majesty," 
in  which,  on  twelfth  July,  1609,  Rodolph 
II.  broke  the  chains  that  for  centuries  had 
bound  the  Protestant  Church  of  Bohemia. 
Despite  persecutions,  the  movement  inau- 
gurated by  Huss, and  which  in  theTabor- 
ite  wars  had  undergone  its  baptism  of 
blood,  progressed  till  the  majority  of  no- 
bles and  people  belonged  to  the  National 
Church.      Formerly   divided  into   Utra- 

2nists  and  "  Brethren,"  afterwards  into 
lUtherans  and  Calvinists,  a  happy  com- 
promise, of  which  the  basis  was  mutual 
recognition  and  forbearance,  had  in  1575 
united  the  two  sects  into  one  Church. 
This  great  Protestant  Church  of  Bohemia 
now  obtained  imperial  sanction,  and  ut- 
most liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  realm.    From  first 


to  last,  the  "Letters  of  Majesty**  exprcw- 
ed  it  as  their  main  object,  to  secare  to  al( 
"  none  excepted,"  every  where,  the  ftet 
"  exercise  of  religion,"  n^'itfaoat  let  or  hiad* 
ranee  from  any,  whether  layman  or  derie; 
it  laid  down  the  priociple  **of  peiftet 
religious  equality,'*  and  gave  leare  It 
build  Protestant  churches  in  every  JP^oe^ 
whether  owned  by  a  member  of  theThm 
Estates,  (lords,  knights,  and  citiea,)  or  lij 
the  King  himself.  Terms  so  ample  migiil 
have  been  expected  to  obviate  eyenr  dooU 
and  difficulty.  The  result  proved  diflb^ 
ent.  The  Popish  clergy,  whose  possesrioH 
had  not  been  expressly  named  in  the  dod^ 
ment,  refused  to  allow  Protestant  churrih 
es  to  be  erected  on  their  property,  ii 
the  bitter  controversy  wbicn  ensued,  the 
court,  under  influences  to  which  we  shsl 
immediately  refer,  took  the  part  hostile  to 
the  Protestants,  and  the  ^*  bloodless  ren^ 
lution^'  terminated  in  a  thirty  years*  wir. 
To  the  Ilapsburg  family,  as  to  the  Fh^ 
testant  Princes  of  the  empire,  MattUss 
was  only  a  stop-gap ;  the  hopes  of  ths 
Popish  party  centered  not  in  him,  bnt  k 
his  successor,  Ferdinand  of  Styria.  The 
jealousies  and  uneaual  contests  ibnneily 
witnessed  between  Matthias  and  Roddph, 
were  now  repeated,  and  with  the  Hms 
result.  Ferdmand  was  acknowledged  the 
successor  of  Matthias  in  Austria,  Hoi- 
gary,  and  Silesia,  though  not  withoii 
considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of  ths 
Protestant  Estates,  who  dreaded  anothsr 
Styiian  counter -Reformation.  Deqpks 
such  significant  warnings,  the  Bohemno 
Diet  also  was  persnadra  (June,  1619)  to 
elect  Ferdinand  successor — with  U&e  two^ 
fold  proviso^  however,  that  he  coofinned 
all  their  civil  and  religious  privileffes^  and 
that  during  the  lifetime  of  Matdiias  hs 
abstained  from  all  interferenoe  in  the 
affairs  of  the  realm  —  conditions 
sufficiently  indicate  the  relation  beii 
the  new  monarch  and  his  subjeota.  Whfll 
afterwards  vindicating  the  depositifiB  of 
Ferdinand,  the  Bohemians  have  raaiatBia" 
ed  that  this  Diet  had  been  attended  ly 
only  a  small  part  of  the  electors, 
many  of  them  had  been  cajoled  or 
into  submission.*  The  statement  m 
correct ;  there  is  ample  evidence  that  Ai 
Protestant  leaders  took  part  in  the  flb» 
tion,  and  that  the  few  who  objected  (ne* 
tably  Counts  Thum    and    Feb)  §uBf 

*  Deduciio^  wanimb  Eajser  Fwdinsndos  TL  tH 
Regimenta  im  K.  Boheimb  vertust^il^  sfea,  pi^  Mft  '* 
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withdrew  their  opposition,  and  took  part 
in  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation.*  W  ith 
the  exception  of  the  Imperial  crown,  Fer- 
dinand had  now  obtained  every  object  of 
his  ambition ;  it  only  remained  to  show 
that  the  titles  he  had  acquired  were  not 
empty  honors.  From  the  first,  the  mea- 
sures of  his  party  were  taken  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  public  feeling  in  Bohemia  ;  if 
the  eventuality  of  a  popular  rising  occur- 
red to  his  mind,  we  believe  he  rather 
hailed  the  event  as  offering  an  occasion 
for  annulling  the  religious  concessions 
made.  In  proof,  we  appeal  to  a  state-pa- 
per which  will  immediately  be  mentioned, 
and  to  the  significant  fact  that  even  at 
that  period  Spanish  troops  were  retained 
for  the  House  of  Austria.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  say  whether,  if  peace  had 
been  preserved,  Ferdinand  would  have  re- 
spected the  "Letters  of  Majestv."  His  an- 
tecedents and  the  measures  ox  his  party 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
sought,  and  probably  soon  discovered,  a 
pretext  for  breaking  what  to  him  must 
have  seemed  an  unholy  compact.  Equally 
difiScult  is  it  to  determine  whether,  at  the 
period  to  which  we  refer,  he  actually  ab- 
stained from  interference  with  Bohemian 
affairs.  At  any  rate,  the  counsels  of  his 
party  prevailed;  a  year  later,  himself 
openly  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. 
Meantime,  poor  Matthias  wjvs  hurried  out 
of  Bohemia;  Thurn,  the  Protestant  lead- 
er, deprived  of  the  custody  of  the  state 
papers ;  and  ten  Governors  selected  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  Their 
names  were  a  sufiicient  indication  of  what 
the  Protestants  had  to  expect:  among 
them,  most  odious  of  all  stood  Lobkowitz, 
Martinicz,  and  Slavata  (the  last  an  apos- 
tate "  brother")  —  the  <mly  Bohemian 
nobles  who  had  formerly  refused  their  as- 
sent to  the  "Letters  of  Majesty." 

Under  such  administration  redress  of 
the  Protestant  grievances  could  scarcely 
be  anticipated.  The  Court  ordered  the 
refractory  church-builders  to  be  imprison- 
ed, and  in  harsh  terms  rejected  the  appeal 
of  the  "  Defenders,"  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  over  the  observance  of  the  "  Letters 
of  Majesty."  Popular  opinion  or  prejudice 
had  fixed  on  the  hated  names  of  Martinicz 
and  Slavata  as  the  instigators  of  the 
Popish  measures,  and  now  exacted  terri- 
ble vengeance.    On  the  twenty-third  of 

*Hui«T^  Geech.  Kaiser  Ferdinand's  IT.,  toL  vil 
pp.  203-208. 


May,  1618,  a  number  of  the  Protestant 
Estates  appeared  armed  at  the  Council- 
board  ;  after  considerable  altercation,  the 
most  forward  dragged  the  two  obnoxious 
councilors  and  Secretary  Fabricius  to  the 
window,  and  "  according  to  the  old  Bohe- 
mian fashion,"  threw  them  into  the  moat, 
a  bight  of  some  twenty-five  yards.  The 
first  act  this  in  the  great  Bohemian  drama 
—  ill-adviaed  and  ill-executed.  The  un- 
popular Governors,  whose  fall  a  dunghill 
had  broken,  escaped  without  serious  huii;, 
and  soon  returned  to  rule  over  conquered 
enemies.  But  meantime  Prague  and  Bo- 
hemia resounded  with  preparations  for  the 
coming  warfare.  Thirty  "  Directors"  were 
named  to  take  the  place  of  the  Imperial 
Goveniors ;  an  "  Apology"  was  addressed 
to  the  Emperor,  bearing  expressions  of 
undiminished  loyalty,  and  justifying  the 
late  procedure ;  ambassadors  were  dis- 
patched, soliciting  the  sympathy  and  help 
of  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany; 
troops  and  contributions  levied  in  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  aid  of  Moravia  and  Silesia 
demanded  and  obtained;  lastly,  the 
Jesuits,  as  the  authors  of  all  mischief  and 
disturbance,  banished  from  the  country, 
(fii'st  June,  1618.)  It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived how  the  tidings  of  these  events 
aflTected  different  parties.  In  Vienna  the 
utmost  confusion  and  imcertainty  prevail- 
ed. The  favorite  advisers  of  Matthias 
counseled  peaceful  measures,  the  party  of 
Ferdinand  immediate  war.  Very  remark- 
able is  the  state-paper  in  which  Ferdinand 
insists  that  ^^  the  Bohemian  troubles  had 
been  specially  ordained  by  God,"  to  be- 
come the  means  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy.*  But  in  the  multitude  of  devices 
there  was  little  ^\'isdom.  Peaceful  over- 
tures and  warlike  preparations  alternated ; 
Matthias  offered  to  intrust  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  to  the  mediation  of  friendly 
Princes,  and  at  the  same  time  marched 
troops  into  Bohemia,  who  laid  the  country 
waste  ;  the  Bohemians  accepted  the  over- 
ture, and  likewise  dispatched  an  army 
against  Austria.  In  the  midst  of  these 
helpless  measures  Matthias  expired  in 
March,  1619  —  as  his  spouse  had  on  one 
occasion  reproached  Ferdinand,  ^^  the  Em- 
peror had  lived  too  long,"  and  to  little 
purpose. 

When  the  Bohemian  clamor-revolution 
assumed  more  serious  proportions,  the  in- 


*  Comp.  the  document  in  KhtvenhiUa'i  Annalea 
Ferdinandei,  vol  ix.  p.  IS. 
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surgent  nobles  reckoned,  next  to  the  re- 
sources of  their  own  country,  on  the  co- 
operation of  Saxony  and  the  Palatinate. 
The  forced  contribution  of  three  dollars 
from  every  house  was  computed  to  yield, 
in  the  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  towns 
of  the  realm,  the  sum  of  474,000  dollars; 
the  levy  of  every  tenth  man  over  the 
3470  nobles  and  307,120  families  in  the 
land,  an  army  of  84,000  men.*  Nor  was 
the  hope  of  foreign  aid  unreasonable.  It 
was  evidently  the  policy  of  Saxony  and 
the  Palatinate,  both  of  which  bordered 
on  Bohemia,  not  to  allow  the  Protestant 
cause  to  be  crushed  in  that  countrv.  Be- 
sides,  the  ruler  of  Bohemia  was  the  fourth 
secular  Elector  of  the  Empire,  and  his 
voice  would  decide  the  otherwise  equal 
votes  of  Papists  and  Protestants.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  John  George 
of  Dresden  and  rVedeiic  of  Heidelberg 
had  personal  interests  at  stake  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  Lutherans  of  Bohemia  looked 
to  the  fonner,  the  Calvinists  regarded  the 
latter  as  their  natural  protector;  both 
these  Princes  accordinglv  had  their  am- 
bassadors at  Prague,  who  advised  the 
Directors  and  at  the  same  time  catered 
for  their  masters ;  only  that  John  George, 
besides  encouraging  his  Bohemian  friends, 
negotiated  on  their  behalf  at  Vienna, 
while  Frederic,  or  rather  his  counselors, 
prepared  to  aid  them  hi  their  armed  re- 
sistance. If  even  before  the  death  of 
Matthias  the  Palatine  Court  had  been 
busy  revolving  the  question  of  his  succes- 
sor, the  former  bootless  corresjwndence 
and  negotiations  were  now  resumed  with 
tenfold  vigor.    The  most  extraordinary 

Elans  were  seriously  discussed  at  Ileidel- 
erg.  Ultimately  the  Palatine  choice  fell 
on  the  most  unlikely  person  :  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  Whether  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  in  the  weak  to  succumb  to  the 
strong,  or  thb  clumsy  piece  of  statesman- 
ship was  only  intended  to  divide  the  Ca- 
tholic party,  it  experienced  the  £ite  of  all 
such  devices,  and  signally  failed.  Busiest 
of  all  at  Heidelberg  was  Prince  Christian 
of  Anhalt,  who  had  long  drawn  liberal  al- 
lowance as  "General"  of  the  "Union" 
army — a  man  of  many  shifts  bat  little 
counsel,  who  could  suggest  innumerable 
schemes,  but  himself  was  incapable  of 
carrying  out  any.  At  his  suggestion 
Count  Ernest  Mansfield — ^tbe  first  among 


*  Comp.  Huter^  Gesch.  Kaiser  FerdtnandVi  IL  toL 
tIL  p.  277,  and  Book  Ixl  pamm. 


the  many  military  adventuren  of  thit 
period — was  ceded  by  the  "Unioii'*  lo 
Bohemia.  Pressed  as  Ferdinand  waa  ca 
all  sides — with  a  doubtful  election  fin  GciP> 
many  before  him,  with  Honnry  in  opea 
rebellion,  and  the  Austrian  Kstatet  any 
thin^  but  satisfied  with  Ids  rule — he  woM 
readily  have  come  to  tenni  with  his  B^ 
hcmian  subjects.  But  in  their  — y»f 
view,  it  seemed  utter  folly  to  reit  ■atwiaii 
with  any  thing  short  of  the  oompiile 
humiliation  of  the  House  of  Hapebaijf ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  Ferdinand  a^ 
dressed  his  overtures  to  the  Gk>TenMMi 
whom  the  Estates  had  lately  depoied,  wm 
deemed  sufficient  ground  tor  refnaiiig  ta 
enter  on  their  consideration.  Even  al 
that  time  the  Austrian  finanees  won 
utterly  bankrupt,*  and  Ferdinand  eoaU 
with  difiiculty  procure  what  waa  reqoiiite 
for  his  journey  to  Frankfort,  where  the 
electors  were  about  to  meet.  A  Boh^ 
mian  army,  led  by  Count  Thum,  roanbed 
through  Moi-avia  against  Vienna.  Aheidj 
the  suburbs  were  occupied,  and  an  Am* 
trian  deputation  had  penetrated  into  Ihi 
palace,  almost  forcing  Ferdinand  to  jisti 
their  demands.  But  by  one  of  thone  ftiri 
and  otlen  unaccountable  delaya  or  au^ 
takes,  Vienna  remained  unocenpied ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Hapsburg  arma  in  B^ 
hemia  soon  obliged  Thuru  to  retrace  Ui 
steps,  leaving  I*  erdinand  at  libertj  to  Mt 
out  ou  his  decisive  journey  to  Grennan7*i 
As  usually,  the  eve  of  the  election  Ibnd 
the  Protestant  princes  entirely  nndeoidaJL 
Saxony  instructed  its  representatiYea  la 
object  to  any  nomination,  rinee,  aeooidiig 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Emfnra,  (iht 
"  Golden  Bull,")  the  elector  monardi  af 
Bohemia  must  be  in  actnal  poaaaaiaa 
of  the  country  before  taking  part  ia  tht 
vote.f  Had  the  Palatine,  ana  with  Ua 
the  Brandenburgh  Prince,  taken  the  hum 
course,  the  imminent  danger  might  TCt 
have  been  averted,  and  the  Braeantt 
question  peaceably  settled.  But  CMi 
more  the  Heidelberg  Council  waated^ili 
energies  in  deliberating  day  and  nMi% 
wavering  between  Bohemian  paeiBoatHil^ 
Bavarian  nomination,  a  simpto 
and  even  an  armed  demonatration:. 
Frankfort.    As  might  have  been 


*  Comp.  the  iDterosting  obaptcr  caA 
ances  in  Huter,  vol.  vUl  pp.  232-^14i 

f  On  the  Saxon  share  in  the  Bobemiui 
generally,  comp.  K,  A,  MiiUer^  Fftnf 
buhm.  Krio^  — one  of  tbe  aUsit 
the  history  of  that  period. 
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€d,  half  measures  were  taken.  Every 
emergency  was  contemplated,  but  none 
averted.  The  Palatine  envoy  was  in- 
structed first  to  urge  the  Bohemian  busi- 
ness, but  to  vote  with  the  majority  should 
an  election  be  resolved  on.  There  was 
some  excuse  for  it  when  John  George  of 
Saxony,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  declared 
to  the  iPalatine  ambassador  that  he  now 
washed  his  hands  of  the  affair,  ^Hhey 
might  choose  and  crown  whom  they 
liked."*  A  Bohemian  deputation,  which 
claimed  to  represent  the  electoral  vote  of 
their  country,  was  not  admitted,  despite 
the  solicitations  of  the  three  secular  elect- 
ors; and  on  the  twenty-eighth  August, 
Ferdinand  was  unanimously  chosen  Em- 
peror of  Germany — the  Palatine  repre- 
sentative yielding  to  the  majority,  and 
promising,  in  name  of  his  master,  all  due 
loyalty  and  support.  On  the  evening  of 
that  very  day  tidings  reached  Frankfort 
that  the  Bohemian  Diet  had  formally  de- 
posed the  new  Emperor. 

Though  the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  to 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars  invested  him  with 
fresh  powers,  and  nominally  placed  the 
whole  Germanic  Empire  between  him  and 
his  rebel  subjects,  the  position  of  the  new 
monarch  was  far  from  secure.  Maximil- 
ian of  Bavaria  had  indeed  promised  his 
aid ;  but  the  Austrian  exchequer  was 
completely  drained,  and  time  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  even  the  forces  of  the 
League  could  be  ready.  The  Bohemians, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  in  arms,  and  con- 
fident ;  the  sympathies  of  a  powerful  party 
in  Austria  went  with  them ;  the  Palatine 
Prince  was  evidently  prepared  to  interfere 
on  their  behalf;  while  the  army  of  the 
Union,  which  the  League  could  not  well 
leave  in  its  rear,  might  at  any  moment 
decide  the  contest.  Once  more  the  fate 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  seemed  to  de- 
pend on^the  rapidity  and  energy  of  its  ene- 
mies. The  Bohemians  at  least  were  deci- 
ded ;  not  so  the  Prince  on  whose  help 
they  mainly  relied.  Frederic  was  at  Am- 
berg,  on  the  Bohemian  frontier,  watching 
the  progress  of  events,  when  tidings  of 
Ferdinand's  deposition  reached  him.  The 
event  took  the  poor  Prince  by  surprise. 
**  I  never  thought  matters  would  go  so 
far !  This  is  indeed  a  bold  step.  Good 
heavens!  What  if  they  proceeded  to  a  new 
election,  and  it  fell  on  me — what  would  I 

<^».— ■         ■  ■    — —  I.I— -I  -—  .  M»  Ml..  ..I  ■■  ■■  ■■  ^^— ^^i^—— ^— ^M^^^— i^^i^M^ 

•  "II  me  soTibloitqa'U  6toltbienyvp6."     Comp. 
Huter^  viii.  p.  43. 


do?"  A  question  to  which  an  answer 
must  speedily  be  returned,  for  already 
Dohna  intimated  from  Prague  that  the 
Palatine  party  was  in  the  ascendant.  A 
courier  is  dispatched  to  England,  whence 
neither  advice  nor  help  can  be  expected ; 
only  Anhalt  is  calm,  for,  according  to  his 
grood  adage,  "  time  would  bring  counsel." 
Meanwhile  events  were  speeding :  on  the 
twenty-seventh  August,  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia,  by  a  large  majority,  elected 
Frederic  their  King,  insisting  on  his  im- 
mediate acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
crown.  From  all  sides  letters  arrived, 
dissuading  the  Palsgrave  from  the  enter- 
prise ;  his  brother  Electors,  the  Emperor, 
and  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  warned. 
Even  the  members  of  the  Union  hesitated. 
John  George  of  Saxony,  whose  pride  was 
deeply  wounded,  prepared  to  take  the 
part  of  Austria ;  the  Pope  and  Spain  had 
promised  their  aid ;  the  League  was  arm- 
mg — all  .betokened  a  conflict  to  which 
Frederic  was  entirely  unequal. 

The  lawfulness  of  Ferdinand's  deposi- 
tion has  generally  been  represented  as 
turning  on  the  following  points.  It  has 
been  asserted  that,  as  Bohemia  was  an 
elective,  not  a  hereditary  monarchy,  the 
title  of  the  Bohemian  ruler  depended 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  Diet,  and  that 
the  manifest  violation  of  the  "  Letters  of 
Majesty"  had  freed  the  Estates  from  their 
former  obligations.  In  regard  to  the  first 
question — ^which  to  us,  who  are  no  way 
convinced  of  the  "  Divine  right  of  Kings 
to  misgovern,"  seems  the  least  important 
— ^it  might  fairly  be  urged,  that  hitherto 
every  monarch  had  been  chosen  by  the 
Diet ;  and  that,  whatever  family  treaties 
might  secure  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
the  right  of  the  Estates  had  been  practi- 
cally acknowledged,  even  by  Ferdinand 
himself.  In  regard  to  the  second  point, 
impartial  historians  have  never  denied 
that  the  refusal  to  build  churches  on  eo- 
clesiastical  property  was  a  thorough  in- 
fringement on  the  spirit^  if  not  the  Tetter, 
of  the  Bohemian  charter,*  Even  the 
verbal  omission,  on  which  it  was  ground- 
ed, could  be  fairly  vindicated,  since  in 
practice,  if  not  in  law,  the  property  of 
the  Bohemian  clergy  was  regarded   as 


*  Even  Gindtily,  an  Austrian  and  Popish  histo- 
rian, admits  the  fbrmer,  if  not  the  latter.  Comp.  hia 
admirable  **  Biihmen  u.  If  &hren  im  Zeitalter  d.  Re- 
form," vol.  ii.  aeoond  seot 
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forminpr  part  of  the  royal  domains  *  But  { ttinately  has  not  been  preserved,  Ae 
the  real  question  at  issue  Avas  not  one  of'  plied  lovingly,  frankly,  firmly,  oahnlj — 
law  or  of  logic ;  it  concemed  the  civil ,  and  on  her  reply  we  are  willing  to  sUka 
and  religious  liberties  of  a  nation,  threat- ;  the  question  of  her  part  in  VreAetkH  r^ 
cned  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch  whose  :  solve.  "  Since  God  had  directed  and  d» 
past  conduct  and  Avell-known  convictions  ;  posed  every  thing  in  this  manner,"  wrote 
rendered  it  morally  certain  that  neither  ,  Elizabeth,  ^^she  lefl  it  to  himself  whether 
Protestantism  nor  free  goveniment  would  i  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  accept  tbt 
be  allowed  to  continue.  The  deeper, '  crown  ;  if  he  did  so,  she  was  ready  to  1A 
however,  our  sympathy  in  the  Bohemian  low  the  Divine  call,  and  prepared  to  bear 
struggle,  the  more  ixiinful  and  strong  is  ,  whatever  God  might  ordain,  yea,  in  eav 
our  conviction  that  the  Estates  made  a  of  need,  to  the  loss  of  her  jewels,  or  of 
fatal  mistake  in  choosing  Frederic  as  the  ,  whatever  else  she  might  possess  in  the 
hero  of  a  war  of  liberation.  Well  had  it '  world."  By  omitting  the  first  danae  of 
been  both  for  him  and  for  Bohemia  had  he  this  extract,  and  adding  an  expiesaiflP 
listene<l  to  the  counsels  of  his  experienced  :  which  it  is  well  knon^  Eiizabetn  nevsr 
mother,  and  declined  the  dangerous  hon-  used,  Miss  Strickland  has  managed  to  get 
or ;  had  he,  at  least,  made  inquines  about  np  the  charge  of  reckless  ambition  asaasl 
the  state  of  the  national  defenses,  or  con-  Elizabeth  ;  by  dropping  the  last  dmut^ 
tented  himself  with  the  title  of  ^^  Protect-  our  ingenious  historian  is  enabled  to  eon- 
or  of  Bohemian  liberties."  As  it  was,  vert  the  contemplated  sacrifices  of  the 
the  poor  Palsgrave,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, .  Princess  into  a  subject  for  ridicnle.  Wo 
listened  to  op|K>site  opinions ;  his  Council  much  mistake  if  impartial  readers  will  ae- 
put  on  paper  a  number  of  reasons /or  and  quiesce  in  this  measure  of  historieal  jnslios 
against  his  acceptance  of  the  crown ;  end-  — ^at  any  rate,  the  latest  and  ablest  hlstori- 
less  correspondence  was  carrie<l  on — at  cal  inquirers  have  fully  absoved  onr  Prin- 
last,  Frederic  ])roclaimed  himself  to  the  cess,  and  internal  and  external  evideiioo 
world  King  of  Bohemia.  The  question,  amply  prove  that  their  verdict  is  aooov^ 
whose  advice  had  induced  him  to  take    ing  to  truth.* 

this  step,  has  been  the  topic  of  serious  An  autumn  sun  poured  down  his  fight 
discussion.  The  Duke  of  Bouillon,  An-  on  a  gay  scene.  AH  Prague  waa  astir  to 
halt,  Maurice  of  Orange,  perhaps  his  welcome  its  new  king ;  estates,  Imrgfaen^ 
court  chaplain  also,  may  have  had  part . 

in  it :  but  the  blame,  if  anv,  of  this  de-  ^     ^  ^  „  ,  ,  .  - -  ... 

^:o:/^«^'    ^^^4^^  «.uk  Tr«^  i^«:«  u: ^c     x^^       •  we  may  as  well  here  put  down  m  fcw  or  llhi 

cision    rests  ^  It h  Frederic  himself.     We    strickUnd's  extmordiDaiyassertiona.  hi  Um  k|i 
readily  acquit  him  of  ambitious,  or  mdeed    that  the  reader  maj  absolre  us  finom  figtheriilliBlM 
of  other  motives.     While  the  helm  trem-    According  to  our  authorcsaL  BHsabeth  had 
bled  in  his  hand,  the  bark  Avas  carried    ^^^  "  goaded*'  her  husband  ioto  aU  hii  i 

forward  bv  elements  which  he  could  not  ^^"^^ ' V^  «T^f  ^*^L!3^i,^i-  w 
^     1      A  1                                                 />  1       Queen.      We  are  further  mronnea  that  the  Ml 

control.     Only  one  person  are  we  careful  act  of  the  Bohemian  rerohitioii  ooeamd  nate 

to  have  acquitted  from  all  share  in  this  reign  of /"cTtfinoJid:,  not  of  yatthiaa»  md  that  ll 

transaction.     While  Frederic  deliberated,  been  caused  by  **a  fiirioua  perwciitioB  oftliB  tli 

Elizabeth  Stuart  was  far  from  him,  and  *'!"?'>*°<^  J^^*^'?"/*?^*^^^"  ^^"^ 

at  Heidelberg ;  these  sudden  events  start-  Sf^ra^^^ip^l^^^ 

led  her  from  her  childhood  and  plays.    As  try  of  Frederic  into  Pragua    It  Mens  Hwy  * 

every  true  Protestant  in  Europe,  she  felt,  ried,  hung  to  their  helt%''  ^'poCa  and  pa^  *- 

indeed,  desirous   that  Ferdinand  should  *nd  platiera^  made  of  b«cb« wood"— "the 

not   wear   the  impeiial  diadem;  vet,   as  m*»era.  or  wooden  ye«laj;- out  of  wMd 


hidith^fSBik 


ul^  ^*"i  i""  uV'*'^u**"  ^"urr*"'  /V-iT'  the  aacrament  everr  day."    "Everaad  anoD.  wMk 

her  grand-daughter  has  rightly  noted,  the  gha^p  veils  aa  a  slogan,  the  Taboritcs  dsdwd 

royal  child  knew  more  of  toys  and  the  utensifs  together,  in  a  sort  of  wild  cadeim^  I 

chase  than  of  affairs  of  state.f     Consulted  Turicish  cymlMls.**    Truly  our  aaithufw  k 

by  her  husband  in  a  letter,  which  unfor-  with  a aingulariy  exuberant  iawigiiiwioi^     '^ 

. above,  we  scarcely  wonder  at  any  thinc» 


Taborites  (extinct  for  me  hundred  ani  flfl^  wnl 
*  Comp.  the  argumenta  pro  and  rtm  in  Gindehf  ii.s.     are  made  to  serve  at  the  table  of  KUnbctht  mm  1MB* 
Seeal^  **  Die  andere  Apol.-vgie  d.  Stande  d.  Konig.  '  pooncdin  a  clever  vignette;  eoqrt-ffwechtf  Ai 
Buheimlu  ^1619.")  App.  No.  l02>liH.  (or  Sdiulze)  has  his  came  graTc^  tnadrted 

f  Letters  o!*£licabeih  Chariotte  of  ^Orleana,  (Ed.    **  Scull-head:**  Rusdorf;  the  Palatine  envoy, 
Monzol,  p.  2S7:)  **Tl)e  Queen  knew  not  a  word    a ''Dutch  councilor.**  eta    Tetaoehieckl 
altout  it;  and,  indeed,  at  the  lime  thought  only  of    tions  and  groea  blucdera  art 
comodioa,  ballets,  and  novela.**  >  &cta  I 
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their  wives  and  daughters,  had  adorned 
themselves  with  white  and  blue  favors — 
the  colors  of  the  Palatine  princes — and 
streamed  beyond  the  Strohoff  Gate  to 
meet  the  procession.  Such  joy  had  never 
greeted  royal  entrance  or  corona- 
tion ;  blue  and  white  silk  are  not  to  be 
got  in  the  city — nay,  during  those  days 
grim  death  himself  is  believed  to  have 
reprieved  in  Prague  his  usual  victims.* 
But  to  more  serious  onlookers  the  state  of 
affairs  looks  by  no  means  prosperous. 
Coimcilor  Camerarius  has  left  in  two  let- 
ters, dating  from  the  first  days  in  Prague, 
evidence  which,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  confirms  the  saying  of  the  Pope: 
"  This  prince  has  got  himself  into  a  pretty 
labyrinth."  The  fifty  thousand  florins 
which  Prague  has  spent  in  festivities  ought 
rather  to  nave  gone  to  the  army,  which 
for  many  months  had  not  received  regu- 
lar pay  ;  everything  is  in  direct  couftision 
— a  perfect  Augean  stable  ;  England  has 
not  yet  acknowledged  the  new  king; 
Saxony  is  threatening,  the  exchequer 
empty,  and  can  only  be  filled  with  Pala- 
tine money;  bickerings  and  jealousies  are 
rampant  in  Prague  and  in  the  Bohemian 
camp.f  Withal,  the  youthful  King  and 
Queen  know  not  how  to  command  respect 
or  to  enforce  obedience.  Their  free  man- 
ners, so  unlike  the  majestic  reserve  of 
former  monarchs — the  continual  feasts, 
which  seemed  at  least  unseasonable — 
above  all,  the  narrow  Calvinistic  zeal  of 
court-preacher  Scultctus,  who  would  have 
purged  town  and  churches  of  statues  and 
images,  which  all  parties  regarded  as 
identified  with  the  political  and  religious 
history  of  Prague,  threatened  to  deprive 
Frederic  and  Elizabeth  of  even  their  brief 
popularity. 

While  Frederic  was  playing  the  king 
at  Prague,  and  obtaining  the  succession 
for  his  son,  Ferdinand  was  vigorously  pre- 
paring to  contend  for  the  disputed  crown. 
The  conditions  on  which  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  had  promised  his  aid,  resembled 
indeed  rather  the  terms  of  a  conqueror 
than  the  treaty  of  an  ally.  He  was  to 
hold  Austrian  territory  in  security  for  the 
expenses  he  might  incur  in  the  war ;  not 
only  were  his  own  possessions  guaranteed 


*  Our  description  is  taken  partly  from  a  contem- 
porary tract  in  our  possession,  partly  from  the  official 
accounts  in  Londorp,  Acta  Publ  i.  pp.  722-729. 

f  See  these  two  important  letters,  ut  suprc^  pp. 
860>862. 


to  him,  but  in  reward  for  his  services,  he 
was  to  obtain   the  electoral  dignity  of 
which    Frederic    was    to    be    deprived. 
Under     such    incitements,     Maximilian 
rapidly  reorganized  the  League,  and  as- 
sembled an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  under  the  command  of  Tilly.     But 
before  employing  these  troops  in  Bohemia, 
it  was  necessary  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  *'  Union."     Even  the  first  meeting  of 
that  heterogeneous  assembly,  after  the 
coronation  of  Frederic,  showed  how  little 
dependence  could  be  placed    on  its  co- 
operation.    French  envoys  did  the  rest — 
from  motives  which  we  are  almost  ashamed 
to   mention.    At   their    suggestion,   the 
Union  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League, 
which  bore  that  w^iile  the  Union  abstained 
from  active  intei'ference  in  Bohemia,  the 
League  would  not  invade  the  Palatinate 
territory.    The  treacherous  compromise 
removed     eveiy    obstacle.      Maximilian 
could  now  march  into  Austria,  quell  the 
rebellious  Protestants,  hold  part  of  the 
country  as  a  "material  guarantee,"  and 
then    advance    on    Prague ;     while    the 
Elector  of  Saxony  broke  into  Silesia,  and 
Spanish    troops     ravaged    the    Rhenish 
Palatinate.    To  meet  this  threefold  attack, 
Frederic  had  scarcely  one  well-appointed 
corps.    A  whole  year  had  passed   since 
his  entry  into  Prague — spent  by  the  new 
monarch    chiefly  m   triumphal   progress 
through   the   country.      The    Bohemian 
army  had,  indeed,  again  appeared  before 
the  walls  of  Vienna;  but  treachery  or 
cowardice  once  more  had  frustrated  the 
results  of  this  bold  advance.  When  Maxi- 
milian entered  Bohemia,  with  Jesuits  and 
priests  in  his  train,  the  national  army  was 
entirely  disorganized — its  officers  indulged 
in  orgies,  its  pay-masters  alienated  even 
the    partial   supplies   which   might  have 
quelled  the  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction,  the 
King  was  helpless,  and  his  advisers  j)ara- 
lyzed.*     Only  one  hope  remained.    The 
army  of  the  League  was  in  nearly  as  bad 
a  condition  as  that  of  Frederic ;  winter 
was  fast  approaching ;  and  it*  a  decisive 
action  could  only  be  warded  off,  natuml 
causes    would  effect  what  the  national 
army  could  not  accomplish.     But  Maximi- 
lian was  not  to  be  arrested  by  negotia- 
tions.     Rapidly   advancing,   he    offered 
Frederic  battle  on  the  very  site  which,  a 
year  before,  had  witnessed  his  triumphal 


*  See  the  description  of  the  state  of  matters  by 
"  an  English  officer/'  in  Londorp,  il  pp.  220-323. 
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entrv.  The  issue  was  not  Ions  doubtful. 
Tlie  cowardice  of  some  Bohemian  and 
Hungarian  regiments  decided  the  combat, 
and  the  gates  of  Prague  were  thrown 
open  to  receive  a  fugitive  rabble.  This 
battle,  Aviiich  heai-s  the  name  of  "the 
White  Mountain,"  decided  the  campaign. 
A  resolute  man  might  indeed  have  held 
Prague,  recruited  his  army,  and  yet 
crushed  the  League.  But  neither  would 
such  a  commander  have  lost  a  year,  an 
army,  or  this  battle.  In  the  precipitate 
flight,  even  the  private  papers  and  eftects 
of  Frederic  were  lefl  behind.  Prague 
capitulated,  and  prepared  for  such  ven- 
geance as  an  oilended  monarch  would 
take  on  his  rebellious  and  heretical  sub- 
jects. To  the  last,  Elizabeth  Stuai*t  had 
refused  to  leave  Bohemia  and  her  husband. 
She  was  now  hastily  conveyed,  first  to 
Brandenburgh,  where,  sheltered  by  chur- 
lish relatives,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and 
thence  to  Holhmd.  Meantime  the  Span- 
ish troops  had  conquered,  or  by  stratagem 
gained  the  greater  part  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate.  Even  a  small  army  could 
have  resisted  these  marauders,  but  the 
"  Uni^n  "  gave  only  mcreasing  proofe  of 
its  weakness  and  incapacity ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  seeing  the  hopelessness 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  such  allies,  re- 
tired in  disgust.  In  Heidelberg  itself  the 
utmost  confusion  prevailed — the  dowager 
Elect  ress,  coimcilors,  professors,  ofiicials, 
fled.  All  seemed,  nay  was,  lost,  and  Fred- 
eric resigned  himself,  an  helpless  exile,  to 
his  fate.  If  the  restoration  of  his  crown 
and  the  pacification  of  Germany  had  been 
the  sole  obiect  of  Ferdinand,  the  sword 
might  now  have  been  sheathed.  Bohemia 
hat  I  been  conquered,  the  Palatine  Prince 
was  a  fugitive,  the  Union  dissolved.  But 
Ferdinand  cherished  other  aims.  The 
long  anticipated  period  of  Popish  restor- 
ation seemed  come,  and  the  ^^  son  of  the 
Jesuits "  prepared  to  fulfill  his  mission. 
Without  being  summoned  in  his  own  de- 
fense, Frederic  was  put  under  the  impe- 
rial ban  ;  soon  aflerwards,  his  Electorate, 
(February,  1623,)  and  ultimately  his  do- 
minions, (March,  1628,)  were  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Bavana. 

It  was  evident  the  counter-Reformation 
which  Ferdinand  had  so  successfully  car- 
rie<l  through  in  Styrui,  and  Maximilian  in 
Upper  Austria,  was  to  be  introduced  in 
Bohemia,  and,  if  possible,  over  all  Ger- 
man v.  Happily,  most  of  the  leading  Bo- 
heunan  nobles  had   fled  with  Frederic. 


On  those  who  remained,  frightfbl 
geance  was  taken.  Wc  will  DOt  repMt 
the  sickening  details  oonnected  with  tbH 
dreadful  morning,  when  twenty-aeven  of 
the  noblest  and  best  in  BohemiJi — dimi 
laden  ndth  years  and  honora— diedontlie 
scaffold.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  deinta 
past  promises  to  the  Saxon  Elector,  no- 
testantism  was  crushed,  and  eveiy  dint 
dent  from  Rome  exiled  or  obliged  to  r^ 
cant.*  In  the  Palatinate  the  same  poUoj 
prevailed.!  The  splendid  library  oif 
Heidelberg  was  sent  to  Rome ;{  Proleit- 
ant  ministers,  teachers  and  citizens  exiled; 
violence  and  artifices  sought  every  where 
to  restore  worship  and  rites  to  vhidi  tht 
Palatinate  had  for  more  than  half  a  eefr 
tury  been  unaccustomed.  Busiest  of  sH 
in  Bohemia  and  Germany  were  the  Je^ 
uits,  whose  anxious  aim  it  was  so  to  r» 
model  the  political  division  of  Germany,  as 
to  paralyze,  if  not  destroy,  the  inflnenoa 
of  Protestantism.  The  so-called  '^  edict 
of  restitution,''  (6th  March,  1629,)  hy 
which  all  the  Papists  had  lost  since  IftM 
was  ordered  to  be  restored  them,  and 
Calvinists  were  excluded  from  religiou 
toleration,  completed  the  scries  of  their 
triumphs.  Thenceforth  the  Popish  came 
gradually  declined,  till  the  peace  of  Mini- 
ster, in  1648,  again  restored  peace  and 
safety  to  the  Empire. 

The  reverses  of  Frederic  and  Eliaabelli 
produced  in  our  own  country  the  most 
intense  excitement  and  indignatioa. 
James,  whose  folly  consisted  not  so  mofik 
iir  incapacitv  as  in  boundless  vanity  and 
selfishness,  had  never  acknowledged  the 
new  dignity  of  his  son-in-law.  He  now 
resorted  to  his  usual  stronghold  of  diph^ 
macy.  Iimumerable  ambassadors  and 
proposals  passed  between  the  Court  of  St 
James  and  those  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and 
Brussels.  Meanwhile,  Frederic  wai 
cajoled  or  coerced  into  complete  inactiv* 
ity,  and  suri'ender  of  every  fortified  plaos 
which  he  could  still  call  his  own.  The 
money  which  Parliament  had  voted  te 
the  succor  of  the  Palsgrave  family  was 
shamefully  wasted;  and  Jesuit  poHtf^ 
amused  the  King  of  Britain  with  pronoJMli 
of  a  union  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  in  conaeqnenos 


*  Seo  tho  detailed  acoouDt  in  Tk& 
and  Anii-Refurmaiion  in  Bohemiti,  2  vols. 

{Comp.  Caru/a^  Germaiiia  Sacra  Bei 
Not  to  Vienna,  as  Miss  Strickland 
makes  TiUy  aa  Austrian,  instead  of  a 
general. 
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of  which  the  Palatinate  was,  by  some 
miraculous  process,  to  be  restored  to  its 
rightful  owuers.  The  bait  took;  James 
became  the  dupe  of  continental  powers, 
and  the  object  of  contempt  at  home. 
Even  aflcr  the  Spanish  match  Avas  finally 
broken  off,  the  weak  monarch  had  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  power  actively  to  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  his  children. 

The  same  indecision  and  folly  continued 
under  the  troubled  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Wc  can  not  chronicle  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
Germany  the  contest  was  sustained  chiefly 
by  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Elizabeth,  or 
by  freebootere,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
generals  such  as  Tilly  and  Wallenstein  on 
the  other.  What  the  issue  of  a  contest 
80  unequal  must  have  been,  need  not  be 
detailed,  when,  unexpectedly,  two  events 
occurred,  which  completely  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs.  True  to  its  traditional 
policy  of  jealousy  against  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg,  France  had  witnessed  with  dis- 
pleasure the  success  of  Ferdinand's  arms. 
Frederick's  envoys  had  for  some  time 
kept  up  negotiations  both  in  that  country 
and  in  Sweden,  when  at  last,  in  alliance 
with  France,  the  heroic  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbus  drew  the  sword  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  his  co-religionists  in  Germany. 
Nobler  picture  than  that  of  the  Swedish 
King  has  not  been  drawn  on  the  page  of 
history :  pious  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
term,  humble,  energetic,  wise,  and  brave, 
he  seemed  made  to  be  loved  and  obeyed.* 
Like  an  avalanche,  his  army  swept  over 
Germany,  burying  or  chasing  the  Popish 
legions  before  it.  Already  Bavaria  was 
overrun,  and  the  Palatinate  in  his  hands  ; 
all  Germany  was  free,  and  the  Swedish 
troops  prepared  to  advance  against  Vien- 
na, when  death  arrested  his  victorious 
career  at  the  battle  of  Liitzen,  sixteenth 
November,  1632.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  Frederic  had  joined  the  victo- 
rious army  ;  brave  English,  and  especially 
Scottish  volunteers,  cooperated  in  the 
war,  as,  indeed,  they  had  all  along  borne 
arms  for  the  "  afflicted  Queen  of  Bohe- 
mia,"!  ^"^  though  the   Palsgrave   was 

*  So  far  as  we  know.  Miss  Strickland  is  almost 
solitary  in  her  aspersions  on  Gustavus  Adolpbus. 
Comp.  also  Chapman :  History  of  GuatavuM  AM- 
phu*  —  a  Taluable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
that  hero. 

f  Comp.  Capt,  Munroy  (the  original  of  Sir  Du- 
^dd  Dalgetty,)  his  Exped,  with  the  worthy  Scots 
Jte^mtnt,  Grant's  Memoirs  and  Advent,  of  Sir  J. 
Hepburn  scarcely  deserves  serious  notice. 


jealous  of  the  conditions  on  which  Qus- 
tavus  Adolphus  insisted,  before  his  re- 
storation to  the  Palatinate,  every  thing 
promised  a  speedy  termination  of  his  exile 
and  sufferings.  But  this  unexpected  blow 
proved  too  heavy  for  Frederic,  whom 
cares  and  sorrows  had  already  enfeebled ; 
he  only  sunived  Gustavus  for  thirteen 
days.  The  death  of  the  two  principal 
actors  in  this  drama  staid  not  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war.  For  other  sixteen  years 
It  laid  Germany  waste;  Ferdinand  II,, 
Tilly,  Wallenstein,  as  well  as  Frederic, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  Bernhard  of  Weimar,  were  no 
more  when,  despite  Papal  protests,  the 
most  terrible  conflict  which  has  ever  rav- 
aged Eui'ope  was  brought  to  an  end.  At 
the  peace  of  Munster,  Bavaria  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  electoral  dignity  and 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  the  Rhenish 
Provinces  w^ero  restored  to  Frederic's  son 
and  successor,  in  whose  favor  an  eighth 
electorate  was  created;  best  of  all,  the 
religious  liberty  of  Protestants  was  se- 
cured on  the  Continent.  But  Germany 
was  exhausted,  and  split  into  factions  and 
parties,  which  have  never  since  ceased. 
The  country  was  desolate ;  war,  disease, 
crime,  and  horrors,  such  as  were  only 
equaled  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem, had  laid  it  entirely  waste.  Murder 
and  violence  were  of  every  day  occur- 
rence ;  the  fruitfulest  districts  resembled 
a  wilderness ;  men  and  women  feasted  on 
dead  bodies,  parents  on  their  children, 
and  graveyards  had  to  be  guarded 
against  famishing  robbers ;  packs  of 
wolves  scoured  the  country  unmolested ; 
the  land  was  without  inhabitants;  and 
the  once  flourishing  Palatinate  numbered, 
in  1636,  scarcely  one  hundred  persons, 
left  to  till  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  had  permit- 
ted, Flizabeth  Stuart  retired  to  Holland. 
In  the  midst  of  her  family,  and  surround- 
ed by  sympathizing  friends,  she  now  dis- 
played those  qualities  of  the  heart  which, 
in  our  opinion,  alone  constitute  w^oman's 
title  to  greatness.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances  of  her  life  of  trials,  did  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia  forget  either  her  mis- 
sion or  its  duties.  The  faithful  adviser, 
the  constant  comfort  of  Frederic,  the 
friend  and  guide  of  her  children,  she 
earned  in  exile  that  title  which  her  bit- 
terest enemies  have  not  disputed.  Sud- 
denly aroused  from  childhood  and  play, 
she  never  disappointed  any  hope  or  failed 
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under  any  difficulty.  All  the  vicissitudes 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  man  were  experi- 
enced by  one  who  seemed  but  ill  pre- 
pared to  bear  them.  From  tbe  throne 
of  Bohemia  she  cheerfully  descended  to 
poverty  and  dependence ;  her  husband  a 
homeless  fugitive,  her  children  deprived 
of  every  prospect,  she  alone  preserved, 
amidst  the  wreck  of  fortune,  that  calm- 
ness and  trustful  faith  which  made  even 
the  sorest  trial  com i»a rati vely  easy.  One 
after  another  of  her  defenders  was  laid 
low,  her  husband  despaired,  her  father 
forsook  her,  her  brother  fell  on  the  scaf- 
fold— she  alone  remained,  not  unbent,  but 
unbroken.  Patience,  faith,  and  love — the 
rich  dower  with  which  a  cfi^'^cious  Heaven 
has  gifted  those  whom  it  designs  to  sup- 
iK)rt  and  cheer  man — were  never  bestowed 
m  richer  measure  than  on  lOIizabeth.  Dur- 
ing those  lon*j  and  Avearv  vears  of  suffer- 
ing  not  a  murmur  had  escajjed  her;  cheer- 
fully she  did  her  part,  and  nobly  she  bore, 
still  looking  forward  to  a  brighter  future ; 
above  all,  enriching  from  the  treasury  of 
her  heart  those  who  had  been  deprived  of 
every  thing  else  besides.  One  and  an- 
other of  her  children  were  taken  from 
her,  and  she  endured  it  patiently ;  the 
heaviest  stroke  of  all,  the  loss  of  Frederic, 
left  her  shaken,  indeed,  in  her  inmost  j 
being,  but  still  erect.  She,  who  Ibr  her  ; 
daily  wants  depended  on  the  bounty  of, 
Britain,  refused  to  compromise  or  to  dis- 
semble, when  an  indignant  nation,  in  the 
frenzy  of  the  moment,  avenged  years  of 
misrule.  She  could  bear  poverty,  but 
not  flatter  tiiosc  whom  she  regarded  as 
the  murderers  of  her  brother.  Such 
warm  sympathy  and  scanty  aid  as  she 
could  give,  were  devoted  to  the  Royalist 
cause;  for  Charles  II.  she  would  Iiave 
made  the  sacrifices  for  which  a  life  of  suf- 
fering had  prepared  her.  But  above  all, 
was  it  deep  and  unaffected  piety  which 
throughout  suj>ported  and  guided  her. 
Amidst  the  repeated  and  tempting  oflers 
of  peace  and  restoration  held  out,  she  re- 
jected ail  wiiich  involved  any  degree  of 
unfaithfulness  to  her  God  or  her  convic- 
tions. Of  all  her  trials,  the  most  severe 
was  the  apostasy  of  some  of  her  child- 
ren. And  she  lived  to  see  her  hopes 
realized  :  her  son  was  restored  to  his  do- 
minions ju??t  as  the  head  of  Charles  I.  fell 
on  the  scaffold ;  her  nephew  reiiscended 


the  throne  of  Britain;  and  though  her 
portionless  daughters  were  loved  by  many 
but  courted  by  few,  her  descendants  have 
ruled  over  the  mightiest  empires  of  Eu- 
rope. Her  great-grandson,  Georae  I., 
succeeded  to  the  British  crown,  and  both 
the  House  of  Orleans  and  the  Hapsbniff 
family  count  her  among  the  mothera  of 
their  rulers.  Thus,  through  a  remarkabk 
arrangement  of  Divine  ^Providence,  the 
landless  Queen  of  Bohemia  has,  in  the 
persons  of  her  children,  reigned  over  the 
countries  of  both  frieudk  and  foes.  Efiflir 
beth  Stuart  returned  to  Loudon  soon  after 
the  accession  of  her  nephew,  and  feD 
asleep  in  the  Lord  on  the  eve  of  her  nunw 
riage-day,  a.d.  1661.  A  midnight  proeet* 
sion  accompanied  her  bier  to  WestminsUr 
Abbey,  where  they  laid  her  body  near 
that  of  her  father,  in  the  royal  vanlt 
Her  death  mterrupted  not  the  gayetieaof 
a  court  for  winch  she  had  been  but  iD 
suited.  Of  all  her  children  and  relathreii 
only  Rupert,  well  known  in  cavalier  war- 
fare,  followed  her  remains.  JBggtifeeaal 
in  pace  —  till  the  resurrection  monuBg^ 
the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  best  of  tm 
Stuarts ! 

The  Thirty  Yeare'  War,  with  its  hor- 
rors, is  long  past  —  the  schemes  of  iti 
originators  have  perished  with  them — and 
still  the  Protestant  Church  strikes  its 
roots  downwards  and  spreads  itabranohei 
into  all  the  world.  Yet  has  Rome  not 
forgotten  her  aims,  nor  changed  her  tae- 
tics.  These  three  centuries  has  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  acted  as  the  minister  of  her 
vengeance,  and  the  source  of  her  power 
has  been  at  Vienna,  rather  tham  by  dbe 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  lands  once  ifioir- 
ered  with  flourishing  churches  h»ve  been 
swept  by  the  storm  of  persecution,  and  to 
this  day'Protestantism  in  Anstria  renudas 
a  byword.  Thousands  of  slanghtered 
samts  witness  against  Hapsburg  rme,  and 
are  not  yet  avenged.  But  the  harvest  Cff 
judgment  has  been  ripening  slowly  flxr 
centuries,  and  even  while  we  write  are 
its  first  fruits  gathered.  Another  hovv 
and  perhaps  another,  may  be  wif^rfc^j  eg 
the  great  dial  of  history:  but  amidst  ihib 
plagues  which  shall  descend  on  the  scvei 
hilled  citv,  surely  not  the  lightest  will  tH 
to  the  share  of  the  race  whioh,  beneslh 
its  iron  heel,  has  ever  crushed  all 
ious  and  political  liberty. 
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Montaigne  observes  with  his  accustom- 
ed shrewdness,  that,  "  as  there  is  an  abe- 
cedarian ignorance  Avhich  precedes  know- 
ledge, so  there  is  a  doctoral  ignorance 
which  succeeds  it;  an  ignorance  which 
knowledge  begets  at  the  same  time  that 
she  dispatches  and  destroys  the  first." 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  character- 
istics of  learaed  folly,  from  its  illustration 
in  the  figure  of  Oldbuck  poring  over 
A.  D.  L.  L.,  and  triumphantly  extracting 
Agricola  dicavit  libens  lubens  out  of 
Aiken  Dramas  lang  ladle^  or  that  of  the 
distinguished  Pickwick,  equally  profound 
and  equally  ridiculous,  over  "  Bill  Stubbs, 
his  mark."  But  the  dictum  of  the  great 
Gascon  essayist  announces  an  historical 
law,  which  has  not  yet,  we  think,  been 
sufficiently  recognized.  It  may  thus  be 
briefly  stated — that  at  periods  most  note- 
worthy for  intellectual  brilliancy  and  pro- 
fundity, the  most  monstrous  impostures 
have  appeared  and  succeeded.  Before 
attempting  any  explanation  of  this  para- 
doxical theory,  we  propose  to  illustrate  its 
conditions  from  the  history  of  Literary 
Forgeries. 

During  the  last  century  and  a  half,  the 
literary  forgery  has  generally  assumed  the 
form  of  a  modern  antique,  addressed  as  a 
lure  to  the  prevalent  taste  for  archaeology. 
A  well-marked  period  of  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years,  may  be  defined  in  English 
literature  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  was  an  age  of  versatile  intellectual  cul- 
ture, scholarly  enterprise,  and  eager  arch- 
aeological zeal ;  an  age  distinguished  by 
the  publication  of  several  classics,  by  a 
vigorous  exhumation  of  national  antiqui- 
ties, and  excavations  in  the  mine  of  Indian 
phUosophy  and  romance.  The  reading 
public,  during  a  large  portion  of  this  era, 
accepted  Johnson  as  an  autocrat ;  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Sterne,  Col- 
lins, Gray,  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  as 
living  statesmen  of  the  literary  empire  ; 
and  Tyrrwhitt,  Percy,  and  the  Wartons, 
as  its  critical  police.  Despite  this  array 
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I  of  names,  and  prestige  of  influence,  the 
record  of  literary  imposture  is  ample. 

In   1760   appeared   the  publication  of 
Macpherson's  Fingal,  It  would  be  tedious 
to  reopen  the  long  and  fierce  controversy 
that  ensued  between  the  defenders  of  this 
work    as    genuine,   and    its    impugners, 
headed  by  Dr.  Johnson.    The  researches 
that  have  since  been  made  into  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  have  thrown 
sufficient  doubt  on  the  subject,  to  pre- 
clude dogmatism  as  to  the  entire  falsity 
of  Macpherson's  statements.     It  is  proba- 
bly safe  to  affirm  that  he  can  not  be 
acquitted  of  unauthorized  intei-polation, 
if  the  other  counts  against  him  are  not 
proven.     Of  a  less  doubtful  character  is 
the  accusation  preferred  against  Chatter- 
ton,  of  having  forged  the  liotoley  poems, 
which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  1769.  The 
details  of  this  imposture  are    too  w^ell 
known  to  bear  repetition,  and  we   need 
only  call  attention  to  its  brilliant  though 
brief  success.    After  duping,  by  a  series 
of   minor  literary  frauds,  his  friends  in 
Bristol,  Chatterton  flew  at  higher  game. 
In  Horace  Walpole,  he   foimd  at  first  a 
credulous  listener,  though  subsequently  a 
harsh  censor.    Dean  Milles,  President  of 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  eminent 
scholar  Biyant,  were  long  warm  adherents 
of  the  Rowley  faith.     An  animated  con- 
test was  waged  on  one  occasion  between 
Johnson  and  Walpole  on  the  side  of  the 
skeptics,  and  Goldsmith  on  that  of  the  be- 
lievers, whose  cause  he  is  said  to  have 
vindicated  with  earnest  enthusiasm.  Chat- 
terton's    reviewer    in    the    Gentleman^a 
Magazine  of  1777,  argued  stoutly  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  poems,  and  named  among 
his  fellow-partisans.  Lord  Lyttelton,  Dean 
Woodward,  and  Dr.  Fry,  the   President 
of  St.  John's,  Oxford.    The  detection  of 
the  imposture,  and  the  correlative  recog- 
nition of  the  poet's  genius  came,  alas !  too 
late  to  avert  the  presentation  of  a  tragedy, 
sadder,  perhaps,  than  any  that  .iEschylus 
or  Shakspeare  ever  conceived. 
21 
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In  1781,  the  well-known  Pinkerton  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  Scottish  ballads. 
These  were  accepted  as  valuable  histori- 
cal relics,  and  the  erudition  displayed  by 
their  editor  procured  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  an  antiquary.  Nine  years  after- 
wards, during  which  time  the  cheat  was 
undiscovered,  Pinkerton  published  his 
Z/ist  of  Scotch  Poetry  and  spontaneously 
confessed  that  his  former  work  was  a 
medley  of  genuine  antiques  and  spurious 
compositions  of  his  own.  As  a  specimen 
of  candid  eflTrontery,  his  apology  is  worth 
transcnption :  "  The  fiction,  as  the  pub- 
lisher can  inform,  could  not  possibly  have 
any  sordid  views,  as  the  MS.  was  present- 
ed to  liim,  and  half  of  the  future  profits, 
which  was  offered,  was  refused.  For  the 
imposition,  it  was  only  meant  to  give 
pleasure  to  the  public,  and  no  vanity 
could  be  served  where  the  name  was  un- 
known. As  to  the  vanity  or  pleasure  of 
imposing  on  others — if  there  be  such  ideas 
—  they  are  quite  unknown  to  the  editor. 
Perhaps,  like  a  very  young  man  as  ho 
was,  he  had  pushed  one  or  two  points  of 
the  deception  a  little  too  far,  but  he  always 
thought  that  novel  and  poetry  had  no 
bounds  of  fiction." 

The  most  elaborate  forgery  since  Chat- 
terton's,is  that  of  the  Shakspeare  MSS.,by 
William  Henry  Ireland.  The  details  of 
this  imposture  should  be  better  known, 
as  they  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
law  to  which  we  have  called  attention. 
In  the  year  1795,  the  literary  world  M'as 
roused  by  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Ireland,  an  antiquarian,  and  general 
dilettante  of  fair  reputation,  that  he  was 
the  fortunate  owner  of  certain  valuable 
papers  in  the  hand-writing  of  Shakspeare, 
which  had  just  been  discovered.  The  docu- 
ments were  very  numerous,  consisting  of 
two  unpublished  plays,  the  whole  MS.  of 
Lear,  containing  much  new  matter,  por- 
tions of  Hamlet,  and  other  plays,  letters, 
and  legal  instruments.  The  originals 
were  inspected  by  many  distinguished 
scholars  and  antiquarians  of  the  day,  who 
afforded  their  testimony  to  the  authenti- 
city of  the  documents.  In  1796  appeared 
the  first  volume  of  the  new  Sliakspeare 
MSS.,  published  by  subscription  at  four 
guineas.  Among  the  subscribers  were 
Dr.  Parr,  Sheridan,  Warren  Hastings, 
Pye  the  Laureate,  Granville  Sharp,  Sir 
Abraham  Hume,  James  Bos  well,  and  the 
Committees  of  several  public  Libraries. 
Samuel  Ireland  was  the  editor,  and  in  the 


Ereface  narrated  the  manner  in  wluoh  he 
ad  become  possessed  of  the  MSS.  He 
received  them  from  his  son  William  Hemy 
Ireland,  a  young  man  under  nineteen, 
^*'  by  whom  the  discovery  was  accidentally 
made  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable property.''  The  name  of  this 
person  could  not  be  divuleed,  it  was  said, 
without  his  consent,  which  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  reason  for  his  refusal  was 
a  secret,  but  this — it  was  urged — did  not 
affect  the  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  papers,  which  must  be  judged  on  their 
own  merits.  As  proofs  of  their  senniiie 
character,  Mr.  Ireland  adduced  the  tet& 
mony  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Parr,  Joseph 
Warton,  and  numerous  antiqaariaos; 
and  expatiated  on  the  internal  evidenoa 
of  a  style  which  none  could  imitate,  and 
the  external  evidences  of  the  hand-writ- 
ing and  paper-marks.  The  most  import 
ant  of  the  documents  publidied  in  thn 
volume,  were  a  letter  from  Queen  Elin- 
beth  to  Shakspeare ;  a  letter  to  the  same 
from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  and  the 
poet's  reply ;  verses  to  Anne  Hathaway; 
JProfession  of  Faith ;  two  or  three  l^pd 
instruments,  and  the  entire  MS.  of  Lear, 
the  text  of  which  contained  several  devia- 
tions from  that  of  the  printed  comeiL 
These  alterations,  the  editor  contenoedi 
were  of  transcendent  excellence,  and  left 
no  room  for  doubt  that  the  printed  e& 
tions  were  garbled  versions  of  the  play. 

Shortly  idler  the  publication  of  tne  vot 
ume,  several  pamphlets  appeared  pro  and 
con  the  authenticity  of  the  JklSS.  On  the 
side  of  the  incredulous,  objections  wen 
generally  taken  to  the  orthography  ai 
travagantly  antique.  The  principles 
which  it  seemed  to  be  framed,  were  Iks 
duplication  of  nearly  every  consonant,  and 
the  insertion  of  the  vowel  e  wherever  poih 
sible.  Anachronisms  were  dwelt  on,  the 
radical  worthlesncss  of  the  additioud  po^ 
try  pointed  out,  and  the  blundering  nar- 
rative of  the  discovery  severely  criti- 
cised. Now  that  the  imposture  ia  noloit 
ous,  it  is  certainly  surprising  that  anyoM 
acquainted  with  Elizabethan  Utentva 
could  have  been  deceived  by  the  ortbq^ 
raphy  of  the  Ireland  MSS.,  could  have  ai^ 
cepted  with  unstaggering  oredoli^  the 
spelling  of  '^  forre,"  ."  usse,**  "  retan^ 
tyonne,"  and  ^' unnetcnnederre.**  He 
hand-writing  of  the  period  was  ingenioMi|f 
imitated,  and  the  internal  evidence  ef  w 
documents  would  have  been  planflible  hri 
not  the  forger  tried  the  cmdid 
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of  imitating  Shakspeare  as  a  poet.  The 
legal  instruments  were  formal,  and  gener- 
ally accurate,  and  the  letters  from  the 
Queen  and  Southampton  might  pass  cur- 
rent. But  let  the  reader  judge  if  the  au- 
thor of  Hamlet  could  have  written  thus, 
even  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  Anne 
Hathaway  : 

"  Synce  thenne  norre  forretune,  deathe,  norre 

age 
Canne  feythfulle  Willy's  love  asswage, 
Thenne  aoe  I  live  and  die  forre  you, 
Thy  Willye  syncere  and  moste  trewe," 

The  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
contains  this  sad  fustian :  ^^  Gratitude  is 
alle  I  have  toe  utter,  and  that  is  tooc 
greate  ande  toe  sublyme  a  feeling  for 
poore  mortalls  toe  expresse.  0  my  lord, 
itte  is  a  budde  which  blossommes,  blooms, 
butte  never  dyes.  Itte  cherishes  sweet 
N'ature,  and  lulls  the  calme  breast  toe 
soft  repose !"  The  "  Profession  of  Faith" 
is  too  lengthy  K)r  quotation  here.  It  is  a 
composition  destitute,  as  we  think,  of  a 
spark  of  original  thought ;  but  in  justice 
to  the  author  we  must  cite  the  rapturous 
exclamation  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton  re- 
specting it,  "  We  have  very  fine  things 
in  our  Church  Service,"  he  cried,  "  and 
our  Litany  abounds  with  beauties,  but 
here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced  us  all !" 

While  the  controversy  waxed  hot  be- 
tween friends  and  foes,  public  interest 
was  stimulated  by  the  announcement,  that 
the  as  yet  unpublished  drama  of  Vortigem 
was  in  preparation  at  Drury  Lane.  The 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  offered  Mr. 
Ireland  a  carte  blanche  for  the  MS.,  but 
Sheridan  finally  won  the  prize,  giving 
£300  for  the  privilege  of  representation, 
and  promising  to  divide  the  profits  of  a 
fixed  number  of  nights.  The  fate  of  the 
play  forms  an  amusing  episode  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Ireland  forgery.  Vortigem 
was  no  sooner  announced  for  performance, 
than  the  eminent  Shakspearian  critic,  Ma- 
lone,  a  stern  infidel  as  to  the  new  papers, 
issued  an  advertisement  warning  the  pub- 
lic against  the  hoax,  which  he  promised 
speedily  to  dissect.  The  Irelanas  issued 
a  counter-statement,  ridiculing  Malone, 
and  asking  for  a  fair  hearing.  In  the 
green-room  the  controversy  was  yet  more 
exciting.  The  great  Kemble,  then  stage 
manager  and  leading  actor  at  Drury  Lane, 
Bet  his  face  against  the  imposture,  which 
was  as  ardently  defended  by  Sheridan, 
the  lessee.     The  latter  triumphed,  and 


engaged  Linley  to  compose  the  music  for 
the  son^  and  Sir  James  Bland  Burgess  to 
supply  me  prologue.  Finding  resistance 
unavailing,  Kemble  endeavored  to  fix  the 
day  of  performance  for  the^r*^  of  April, 
In  this  he  was  foiled,  but  succeeded  in 
choosing  as  an  afterpiece  the  farce  of  Mt/ 
Grandmot/ier.  He  carried  his  animosity 
on  to  the  boards.  The  house  was  of 
course  crowded,  and,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  younger  Ireland,  the  first 
part  of  the  play  was  received  with  ap- 
plause.    Kemble  at  last  came  to  the  line — 

"  And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er," 

which  he  gave  with  such  withering  scorn 
of  manner  that  the  audience  clamored 
satisfaction  for  several  minutes.  When 
order  was  restored,  instead  of  proceeding 
with  the  speech,  he  repeated  the  fatal  line 
with  renewed  emphasis.  This  decided 
the  matter,  the  rest  of  the  piece  being 
wholly  unintelligible.  The  verdict  of  the 
public  can  not  be  gainsaid,  the  play  being 
generally  vapid  and  pointless,  although 
the  diction  in  some  passages  is  ingenious- 
ly assimilated  to  the  Shakspearian  model. 
The  author  must  be  at  least  allowed 
hardihood  in  saddling,  Shakspeare  with 
such  an  epithet  for  tears  as — moist  / 

The  fate  of  Vortigem  accelerated  that 
of  the  whole  fraud.  Malone's  elaborate 
expose  appeared,  and,  though  not  wholly 
satisfactory,  considerably  damaged  his  ene- 
my's cause.  The  elder  Ireland  answered 
Malone  with  some  ability  and  more  asper- 
ity, adducing  in  his  tract  the  names  of  the 
literati  whose  testimony  to  the  MSS.  had 
decided  him  on  publication.  The  certifi- 
cate of  authenticity  was  thus  worded : 

"We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed, have,  in  the  presence,  and  by  the 
favor  of  Mr.  Ireland,  inspected  the  Shak- 
speare papers,  and  are  convinced  of  their 
authenticity."  Upwards  of  twenty  signa- 
tures were  appended,  including  those  of 
Dr.  Parr  and  Valpy  among  scholars, 
Pinkerton  the  antiquary,  Pye  poet-laure- 
ate. Heard  Garter  King-at-arms,  and  oth- 
ers of  literary  or  archieological  experience. 
James  Boswell,  one  of  the  witnesses,  be- 
fore signing  fell  on  his  knees,  and  thanked 
God  that  he  had  lived  so  long,  and  could 
now  die  happy.  Any  effect  that  the  elder 
Ireland's  pamphlet  might  have  had  in  sus- 
taining the  imposture  was  oblitet-ated  by 
a  counter-influence.  The  mystery  of  the 
hoax  was  at  last  revealed  by  its  sole  au- 
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thor,  tbc  younger  Ireland,  who  in  1790 
published  his  Authentic  Accoimt  of  the 
Shakspeare  MSS.  This  curious  narrative 
exonerated  the  fother  from  all  but  cred- 
ulity. The  author  asked  for  a  lenient 
verdict  from  the  public,  in  consideration 
of  liis  youth,  and  declared  that  liis  only 
motives  for  deception  were  the  desire  to 
see  to  what  lengths  antiquarian  Aveakness 
would  run,  and  the  amiable  hope  of  grat- 
ifying his  father's  ardent  love  for  Shaks- 
pearian  relics.  Tl)ough  the  confession  is 
ample  hi  detail,  particularizing  the  names 
of  accomplices,  and  the  localities  where  the 
materials  employed  in  the  forgery  were 
obtained,  and  bears  throughout  strong 
marks  of  sincerity,  it  is  not  surj^rising 
that  some  of  the  dupes,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Ireland,  senior,  were  obstinate  in  ad- 
henng  to  their  delusion.  The  controversy 
did  not  wholly  cease  until  1805,  when  the 
author  of  the  fraud  treated  the  pubHc  to 
a  fuller  confession,  and  the  matter  drop- 
ped. There  is  probably  not  to  be  found 
now  a  single  skeptic  on  the  question. 

The  present  century  has  given  birth  to 
a  plentiful  crop  of  literary  shams,  which 
we  proceed  to  consider  in  their  relation 
to  the  age.  The  platitudes  that  express 
]){)pular  belief  in  its  intellectual  greatness 
seem  the  utterances  of  wonder  rather  than 
ju'ide.  The  intensity  of  the  m(»ntal  energy 
manifested  in  almost  every  area  oi)en  to 
human  exertion  is  the  theme  no  less  of 
our  sternest  censor  than  our  blandest 
flatterer.  It  is  of  immediate  consequence 
to  the  preseiit  subject  to  notice  that  an 
especial  development  of  the  critical  facul- 
ty has  distinguished  the  mental  growth  of 
this  age.  Those  sciences  which  are  essenti- 
ally dependent  on  the  exercise  of  critical 
acumen  date  their  ori2:in  or  strontjest  im- 
])ulse  in  this  century.  AVe  nuiy  ])articu- 
larize  ethnolo^v  and  i>hilolo<i:v.  The  his- 
tories  of  ancient  nations  that  passed  cur- 
rent filtv  vears  since,  are  obsolete  now ; 
for  the  annals  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Mexico, 
and  even  early  (ireece  and  Italy,  have 
been  for  the  first  time  unfolded.  A  iew 
master-spirits  of  an  era  no  longer  monop- 
olize its  intellectual  power,  which  the 
irrent  free-trader  Time  now  distributes 
more  impartially  among  the  many.  The 
cycl(*  of  progress  wherein  we  move  opens 
to  us  a  vision  of  the  ijalaxv,  and  the 
""bright  particular  stars"  are  rarer.  Tliis 
extensive?  distribution  of  lorce  may  con- 
ceal its  magnitude,  but  the  paradox  that 


in  such  an  age  impostors  shoald  be  fortu- 
nate is  thereby  hightcned. 

We  would  be  understood  to  use  the 
term  impostor  with  some  latitade  of  mean- 
ing, so  as  to  include  alike  criminal,  mis- 
chievous, and  even  harmless  deceivers  i£ 
the  public.  Wc  fear  that  31.  Simonides 
must  take  rank  in  the  first  class.  This 
gentleman  has  been  recently  detected  as 
a  successful  forger  of  MSS.,  which  he  has 
sold  for  large  sums  to  divers  pnblio  libra- 
ries as  genuine  antiques.  Among  his 
eminent  dupes  on  the  last  occasion  waa,  it 
has  been  said,  the  German  scholar  I>indoi£ 
M.  Simonides  is  not  alone  in  liis  vocation. 
J3ritish  critics,  we  believe,  are  nearly 
agreed  as  to  the  spurious  credentials  ii 
Moredun^  the  romance  lately  riven  to 
the  world  as  a  ])osthumous  wonc  of  Sr 
Waller  Scott,  discovered  in  Paris.  A 
year  or  two  since,  a  collection  of  letteis 
was  sold  to  a  London  publisher  as  genoine 
autographs  of  the  poet  Shelley,  and  the 
authority  of  one  of  his  oldest  mends  was 
procured  as  a  guarantee.  They  were 
])ublished  with  an  admirable  prefiice  firom 
the  pen  of  Robert  Browning,  but  in  aftir 
days  Avere  discovered  to  l>e  mmnly  com- 
piled from  articles  in  the  Quarterly^  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  Yet  more 
recently  some  manuscript  letters  of  Schil- 
ler were  announced  to  be  in  the  presSi  and 
the  ])oet's  last  surviving  daughter  was 
said  to  have  certiiied  them  to  oe  in  het 
father's  hand  writh)g.  Internal  evidencei 
however,  overpowered  her  testimony,  and 
the  fraud  was  detected. 

A  forgery  of  a  more  innocent  type  was 
perpetrated  in  Germany  some  vears  anee. 
Certain  leaders  of  the  Rationalistio  8<Aoq1 
had  laid  down  canons  of  criticism  which 
an  ingenious  orthodox  divine  held  to  he 
unsound,  and  resolved  to  impugn.  He 
accordingly  framed  a  narrative  in  harmo- 
ny with  the  said  canons,  and  palmed  it  on 
the  public  as  a  discovery  made  by  him  ia 
an  ancient  manuscript.  The  faction  is 
doubtless  kno\vn  to  many  of  onr  readns 
under  the  translated  title  of  JTie  Ambir 
Witch,  On  its  appearance  the  T<ll»nMa 
critics  were  in  ecstasies  at  so  valuafaw  a 
literary  discovery,  and  triumphantly  it^ 
monstrated  the  correspondence  of  tho 
evidence  for  its  genuineness  with  Iks 
canons  they  had  laid  down.  On  thisi  Ite 
author,  in  a  louder  tone  of  trinnnht 
avowed  himself,  and  defied  the  crMsSi 
They,  not  to  be  outdone,  manfoUy  SSf 
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torted  on  the  romancer,  and  scouted  his 
avowal ;  but,  doubtless,  like  Michael  An- 
gelo  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  establish  his  veracity. 

Pinkcrton  has  had  many  followers  in 
his  line  of  mischievous  deception.  Allan 
Cunningham,  we  believe,  confessed  to  the 
manufacture  of  two  or  three  national 
ballads,  which  he  had  sent  to  a  learned 
collector  as  genuine  antiques,  and  in 
whose  volume  they  have  descended  to 
posterity.  The  late  Mr.  Surtees  was  an 
accomplished  ballad-manufacturer,  and 
some  of  his  compositions  are  introduced 
as  ancient  remains  in  Scott's  Border 
Minstrehy  and  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics, 
Campbell,  at  the  outset  of  his  editorial 
connection  with  the  New  Monthly^  fell  a 
victim  to  the  artful  designs  of  some  wag 
who  enlisted  his  poetic  sympathies  on 
behalf  of  one  Clithero,  stated  to  be  a 
glorious  but  neglected  dramatist  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  who  proved  to 
be  a  mvth  of  the  nineteenth. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustra- 
tions of  a  similar  kind  to  those  cited 
above.  As  a  climax  of  literary  imposture 
in  our  day,  may  be  noticed  the  Book  of 
Mormon^  which,  though  received  as  the 
inspired  canon  of  thousands  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  has  been  shown  to  be  based 
on  a  religious  romance  of  the  Rev.  Solo- 
mon Spaulding,  an  obscure  American  mi- 
nister. 

An  explanation  of  the  historical  para- 
dox, to  which  we  have  called  attention, 
suggests  itself  in  our  most  familiar  obser- 
vations of  mental  pathology.  The  health 
of  the  intellect  is  known  to  consist  in  the 
conservation  of  a  balance  between  its 
divers  parts.  In  whatever  direction  this 
balance  is  overthrown,  disease  is  gene- 
rated. The  equilibrium  of  one  organism 
may  be  disturbed  by  the  preponderance 
of  reason  over  imagination,  or  the  con- 
verse ;  in  another,  the  affections  may  ener- 
vate the  judgment,  or  the  conscience  be 
morbidly  sensitive.  Viewed  by  the  light 
of  this  axiom,  the  delusions  under  our 
notice  are  soon  recognizable.  They  take 
rank  among  "  signs  of  the  time."  An 
intellectual  excitement  haying  pervaded 
a,ny  epoch — the  healthy  balance  of  mind 
is  overthrown,  and  the  appropriate  disease 
Bets  in.  The  enthusiasm  which  too  ar- 
dently prosecutes  legitimate  enterprises 
will  deviate  into  the  bypaths  of  contraband 
traffic.  History  has  been  justly  named  a 
larger  biography,  and  the  radical  fact  of 


the  philosophy  of  delusion  can  be  tested 
by  the  experience  of  daily  life.  Students 
will  call  to  mind,  as  the  result  of  excess 
in  brain- work,  many  a  spectral  visitant 
invoked  by  the  magic  of  disordered 
nerves,  many  a  ghastly  dream  that  has 
dogged  the  footsteps  like  a  shadow.  The 
bereaved  will  not  tbrget  how,  in  the  im- 
mediate severity  of  his  loss,  the  universe 
seemed  centered  in  a  single  grave ;  how 
the  sheen  of  sun  and  stars,  of  earth  and 
sea,  was  hidden  by  the  undying  "  reflex 
of  a  human  face."  The  fiend  who  inter- 
feres in  the  course  of  our  every  day  exist- 
ence, and  perverts  us  from  the  obedience 
which  insures  health,  to  the  disobedience 
which  entails  disease,  is  equally  active  in 
the  more  extended  area  of  history.  The 
tendency  of  the  age  is  not  thwarted,  but 
exaggerated.  Men  are  seen  to  be  hun- 
gry, and  are  forthwith  filled  to  repletion. 

It  remains  to  connect  the  theory  with 
its  exemplifications. 

The  narrative  of  the  passion  for  archaeo- 
logical research  might  be  compiled  of 
chapters  taken  from  the  annals  of  perhaps 
every  nation  that  has  passed  through  the 
ordinary  phases  from  barbarism  to  civili- 
zation. An  able  historian  of  ancient 
Greece  has  observed  of  the  Homeric 
epics,  that  they  may  be  safely  received  as 
faithful  portraitures  of  the  time  when 
they  appeared,  since  "  their  author  lived 
in  an  age  when  antiquarian  research  was 
unknown.  His  poems  were  addressed  to 
unlettered  hearers,  and  any  description  of 
life  and  manners  which  did  not  correspond 
to  the  state  of  things  around  them  would 
have  been  uninteresting  and  unintelligible 
to  his  contemporaries."  The  non-existence 
amongst  barbarous  nations  of  the  art  of 
writing  almost  necessitates  the  absence  of 
any  interest  in  the  past.  This  can  scarce- 
ly be  found  where  no  pains  are  taken 
to  record  the  present.  The  pressing  ne- 
cessity, moreover,  for  the  supply  of 
daily  wants,  the  combative  propensities, 
and  easy  sensualism,  which  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  barbarism,  would  natu- 
rally preclude  the  growth  of  a  taste  so 
essentially  refined,  peaceful,  and  absorbing 
as  that  of  antiquarian  investigation.  The 
efforts  of  undeveloped  intellects  to  travel 
out  of  the  present,  furnish  negative  evi- 
dence in  support  of  this  presumption. 
The  fictions  thence  resulting,  such  as  the 
Heroic  Age,  are  rarely  more  than  reflexes 
of  the  social  conditions  existing  in  the 
present,  thrown  in  outline,  more  or  less 
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distorted,  upon  a  shadowy  background. 
How  grjidually  a  real  reverence  for  llie 
past  arises,  even  after  the  attainment  of 
considerable  refinement,  is  testified  in 
such  an  act  as  the  buniini'  of  the  Alexan- 
drian  Library  by  the  Caliph  Omar.  In 
the  unthinknig  youth  of  Arabian  nationa- 
lism, no  vahie  could  possibly  be  attached 
to  aught  extrinsic.  The  past !  what  was 
it  ?  a  wraith  of  *'  creeds  outworn,"  and 
worm-eaten  philosophies,  fated  to  pale  and 
fade  before  the  burning  sunrise  of  Islam ! 
But  the  past  is  always  destined 

"  To  win 
A  glory  from  its  being  far," 

and  some  age  is  sure  to  build,  even  too 
lavishly,  the  sepulchers  of  the  fathers. 
There  is  a  period  in  every  individual  and 
national  history  when  the  mind  comes  to 
the  end  of  its  tether.  Its  stock  of  expe- 
riences lias  become  stale  and  wearisome, 
and  a  new  assortment  is  necessarv.  The 
strongest,  healthiest  natures  will  strike 
their  tents  in  the  present,  and  journey 
into  the  land  of  the  future.  But  even 
for  such,  this  is  not  always  possible,  and 
for  ])erhaps  the  majority  of  natures,  in 
average  moods,  it  is  quite  impossible. 
The  hazard  is  too  great ;  the  toil  too 
severe.  To  avoid  stagnation  in  the  j)re- 
sent,  they  invert  their  gaze.  The  i)ast  is 
pleasant  to  look  u]>on,  as  it  lies  bathed  in 
the  ])urple-golden  haze  of  sunset,  with  its 
harsh  features  vailed,  and  its  crude  tints 
softened,  and  thither  the  dissatisfied  spi- 
rits bend  their  steps.  The  period  of  the 
''  Renaissance"  most  aptly  exemplifies  the 
efllorescence  of  antiquarian  zeal.  In  Ita- 
ly, the  enthusiasm  for  classical  conserva- 
tion and  reproduction  approached  the  in- 
tensity of  a  mania.  Kienzi  kindled  his 
a<*pi rations  for  freedom  at  the  precious 
ashes  of  the  Eternal  Citv,  with  the  fond 
hope  that  those  ashes  could  be  relighted 
on  the  hearth  of  his  age.  He  found  too 
late  that  the  eternity  of  Rome  was  not  of 
empire  as  well  as  fame,  and  fell  a  martyr 
to  his  disbelief  in  progress.  Like  Or- 
pheus, he  lost  his  Eurydice  by  looking 
back.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio 
cramped  their  creations  to  the  proportions 
of  antique  shapes.  The  greatest  archi- 
tects, painters,  and  sculptors  of  the  pe- 
riod, found  in  the  ruins  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  not  merelv  forms  of  beauty, 
ins]>iring  love  and  admiration,  but  models 
for  imitation ;  and  it  must  enhance  our 
wonder  at  the  intellectual  strength  of  the 


Cinque  Cento,  to  see  how  mightily  it 
worked  in  such  fetters.  The  mania  had 
its  ludicrous  side.  "  The  loss  of  a  singk 
chest  of  MSS.,"  says  a  recent  writer, 
turned  the  hair  of  Guarino  gray  in  anight 
"  When  Leontius  was  drowned,  Petrarch, 
as  became  him,  was  painfully  affected  at 
the  loss  of  his  friend,  but  he  was  still  more 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  friend's  Eu- 
ripides, which  had  descended  with  him  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

The  age  that  in  England  distingnished 
itself  by  its  capacious  swallow  ror  sndi 
shams  as  those  of  Pinkerton  and  Irehmd, 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  noteworthy  for  ac- 
tivity in  archaeological  research.  The 
GeJitleman^s  Magazine  issued  in  If  81  at 
the  pioneer  of  antiquaiian  enterprise. 
The  editions  of  the  classics  that  len  the 

i)resses  of  Baskerville,  Brindley,  and 
^^oulis,  are  not  yet  forgotten.  The  Com- 
mentiries  of  Tyrrwhitt  on  Chaucer,  and 
of  Warburton,  Steevens,  Farmer,  and 
Malonc  on  Shakspeare ;  Pcrcy^a  And/oU 
Rdiques^  Lye^s  Gothic  GospeUy  and  Fbk- 
erton^s  bona  fide  publication  of  the  Mut- 
land  MSS.,  will  sufficiently  evidence  the 
zeal,  industry,  and  ability  of  British  ar- 
chaeologists in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  enthusiasm  boiled  oyer.  ui. 
Percy *s  genuine  admiration  for  our  aih 
cient  ballads,  and  regret  at  the  defectire 
preservation  of  several  choice  specimeiiii 
led  him  to  essay  the  restorations  and  ifr 
teq)olations  with  which  he  has  diafignred 
more  than  one  noble  torso.  Johnaoo^ 
strong  sense  kept  him  from  such  blnnden^ 
and  his  parody  on  a  modem  antique  hai 
much  caustic  humor.  We  make  no  apolo- 
gy for  transcribing  it  from  BoswelL 

"  Hemiit  hoar  in  solemn  cell, 

Wcarine  out  life's  eveniDg  gray, 
Smite  thy  bosom,  sage,  and  teu 
AVhat  is  life,  and  which  the  wajl 

"  Thus  I  spoke,  and  speaking  si^ed, 
Scarce  restrained  the  starting  \mx ; 
When  the  smiling  sage  replied : 
*  Come,  my  lad,  and  have  some  heerl*  * 

Percy,  however,  had  his  partiMMi 
Shenstone^s  Schoolmistress^  and  T^OHh 
son's  Castie  of  Ifidoiencey  both  SpeaaeAm 
revivals,  are  their  masterpiecea,  but  ivilh 
all  deference  to  the  &me  of  GoidflBiU^ 
we  think  his  Hermit  as  poor  aa  it  ia 
lar.  A  ludicrous  illustration  of  the 
per  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the 
of  Pye's  laurcateship.  In  1705,  on  Ik 
menace  of  war  between  Ibj^aiid 
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France,  he  gave  to  the  world  an  imitated 
version  of  Tyrtaeus,  adapted  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  politics.  The  lame  Athenian 
schoolmaster  who  sang  to  stimulate  the 
Spartans  in  their  contest  with  Messenia 
in  685  B.O.,  would  have  been  aghast  to 
behold  his  martial  muse,  stripped  of  spear 
and  shield,  and  furnished  witn  musket  and 
bayonet,  cheering  on  British  grenadiers 
against  perfidious  Gaul  in  1795  a.d.  But 
the  metamorphosis  was  highly  approved 
of  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  day, 
who  considered  Mr.  Pye's  verses  well 
fitted  to  excite  national  enthusiasm.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  were  read  aloud,  says 
Mathias,  "at  Warley  Common,  and  at 
Barham  Downs,  by  the  adjutants  at  the 
head  of  five  difierent  regiments  at  each 
camp.  But  before  they  were  half  fin- 
ished, all  the  front  ranks,  and  as  many  of 
the  others  as  were  within  hearing  or  verse- 
shot,  dropped  their  arms  suddenly,  and 
were  all  found  asleep."  Slumber,  unless 
we  greatly  mistake,  has  usually  escaped 
observation  among  the  phenomena  of  en- 
thusiasm. Horace  Walpole  personified 
the  folly  of  his  age :  a  dilettante  of  the 
"  remainder  biscuit  "  of  history  and  lite- 
rary gossip ;  the  type  of  relic-worshipers 
and  curiosity  shopkeepci*s ;  a  brilliant 
butterfly  perpetually  hovering  above  exu- 
viaB  and  dead  leaves. 

That  Pinkeiton,  Chatterton,  and  Ire- 
land studied  their  age  carefully  —  as  in- 
deed the  Litter  affirmed  of  himself —  and 
planted  their  blows  in  its  weakest  part,  is 
a  fair  inference  from  the  facts.  To  delude 
an  age  afflicted  with  such  an  infirmity  as 
we  have  indicated,  demanded  both  genius 
and  industry ;  and  as  the  laws  of  disease 
are  said  to  be  as  beautiful  as  those  of 
health,  one  can  not  withhold  admiration 
at  the  adroitness  of  the  accomplished 
charlatans. 

The  passion  for  retrospection  has  raged 
in  our  own  epoch  even  more  strongly 
than  in  the  last  century.  The  tendency 
to  reproduce  the  past,  naturally  arising 
from  an  excessive  love  of  it,  seems  to  per- 
vade most  departments  of  mental  activity. 
If  we  are  less  indebted  to  Palestine  for 
our  theologv  than  our  grandfathers  were, 
in  art  and  literature  we  are  more  earnest 
worshipers  of  the  dead.  They  were  con- 
tent with  obligations  to  the  Italy  of  Palla- 
dio  for  architectural  taste.  We  ransack 
pagandom  as  well  as  Christendom  for 
models.  Ramescs  the  Great  would  recog- 
nize the  shadow  of  familiar  life  were  he 


transported  to-morrow  into  Piccadilly, 
and  Saladin  would  be  comparatively  at 
home  in  Leicester  Square.  A  student  of 
modem  Ens^lish  literature  can  hardly  take 
up  a  Tolum;  of  poems  without  findbg  a 
^'  faint  Homeric  echo,"  in  the  shape  oi  an 
epical  or  lyrical  fragment — ^an  attempt  to 
fetter  Anglo-Saxon  with  hexameters  —  a 
Cavalier  or  a  Jacobite  ballad.  Other  de- 
partments of  literature  have  teemed  for 
the  last  twenty  years  with  imitations, 
more  or  less  accurate,  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  diaries,  biographies, 
and  novels,  spelt  in  duly  antiquated  or- 
thography, pnnted  in  quaint  prim  type, 
and  bound  in  embossed  covers  with  brass 
clasps.  Some  of  these  productions  have 
been  creditable  endeavors  to  recall  the 
spirit  and  color  of  the  epochs  they  profess 
to  portray.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  desirable  to  hint  in  some  cases,  that 
modem  sentiment  is  not  made  less  vapid 
by  being  rendered  into  uncouth  diction 
and  barbarous  spelling.  That  an  article 
is  the  better  for  being  dusty,  is  a  theory 
of  literary  commerce  against  which  we 
feel  bound  to  enter  a  protest. 

The  likeliest  haunt  for  a  mannerism  is 
the  promenade  of  society,  and  hero  we 
find  the  afiectation  of  medisBvalism,  even 
in  the  orthography  of  family  names. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  among  their 
acquaintance  one  who  spells  his  patro- 
nymic Figgins  with  two  small  f%  and  two 
y% — inserts  an  apostrophe  between  the 
two  first  letters  or  Dabbs,  or  changes  the 
plebeian  Smith  into  the  patrician  Smijth  or 
Smythe.  As  the  extreme  vagary  of  the 
reproductive  movement,  take  the  recent 
aberrations  of  dress.  Probably  the  god- 
dess of  fashion  who  presided  over  the  re- 
vival of  hoops,  and  instituted  the  ^'  capil- 
lary attraction"  of  gold  dust,  little  thought, 
that  in  imitating  her  great-grandmother, 
and  rivaling  Caligula,  she  was  contribut- 
ing to  the  ^^  signs  of  the  times."  But  the 
same  wind  that  hanies  the  Atlantic  into 
tempest  tums  over  an  apple-stall  in  a 
village  street.  The  whole  reproductive 
movement,  in  its  largest  and  least  mani- 
festations, seems  to  us  a  notable  phenome- 
non of  constitutional  weakness.  If  the 
nation  which,  in  essentials  equally  with 
trifles,  exhibits  these  retrospective  ten- 
dencies, did  not  in  divers  other  of  its  as- 
pects contradict  and  outweigh  them,  its 
destiny  would  indeed  be  piteous.  What 
more  fitting  retribution  could  befall  it 
than  stagnation;  a  penalty  such  as  the 
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Hebrew  chronicler  relates  fell  upon  Lot's 
i^-ife,  who,  looking  back,  became  a  pillar  ? 

But  we  are  open  to  attack  in  another 
breach  of  our  bulwarks.  The  refinements 
of  criticism  adunguem^  have  been  strained 
to  the  verge  of  fastidiousness  and  caprice. 
Some,  wealthy  with  the  literary  treasures 
of  centuries,  have  become  misers  of  the 
past,  and  supercilious  towards  the  present. 
Long  feasting  on  one  favorite  dish  of  in- 
tellectual fare  had  made  others  dainty  in 
relishing  all  alien  food.  And  intimate 
correspondence  with  the  world-history  of 
to-day,  while  in  process  of  action,  has 
made  many  over-skeptical  as  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  yesterday.  A  priori  assump- 
tions, word-juggleries,  forced  allegories, 
and,  above  all,  arbitrary  canons  of  evi- 
dence have  too  often  of  late  usurped  the 
place  of  legitimate  induction.  The  Jesuit 
Hardouin,  who  contended  that  all  the 
classics,  save  Cicero's  works,  Pliny's  Nat- 
ural History^  Virgil's  Georgics^  and  Ho- 
race's Satires  and  Epistles^  were  the 
forgeries  of  mediaeval  monks,  should  have 
been  a  professor  at  Tubingen.  The  im- 
portation of  hyper-criticism,  however, 
into  this  country  can  not  be  wholly 
charged  on  traders  with  Germany,  nor  is 
it  even  there  confined  to  any  particular 
school  of  theology.  The  precision  with 
which  some  of  our  own  orthodox  critics 
have  ventured  to  define  the  limits  between 
simple  candor  and  subtle  artifice  of  narrar 
tion,  has  justified  a  recent  defender  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  in  urging  its  bad  gram- 
mar among  the  evidences  of  its  inspira- 
tion. Criticism  has  "  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it "  in  secular  literature  no  less  than 
in  theological.  The  ingenious  theory, 
mooted  both  here  and  in  America,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  name  of  Bacon  or 
Ralei<rh  should  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Shakspeare,  on  the  title-pages  of  Hamlet 
and  Lear,  is  a  strong  prima  facie  illus- 
tration in  point.  What  fantastic  tricks 
have  not  the  theorists  of  mythology  played 
before  high  heaven,  and  who  can  put  a 
limit  to  the  vagaries  of  etymologists  r  Of 
one  and  all  we  must  say — "  he  o'er  refines 
— ^the  scholar's  fault." 

If  the  foregoing  considerations  be  duly 
weighed,  we  think  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  under  notice  will  be  found  ex- 
tremely simple.  We  have  loved  the  past 
to  excess,  and  gone  mad  in  aiming  to 
be  pretematurally  acute.  It  has  been  a 
just  punishment  that  some    clever    by- 


standers have  profited  by  the  occadon, 
and  stabbed  us  with  our  own  weapons. 

Those  who  agree  with  the  aathor  fsd 
Hudihras^  that 

**  The  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat," 

will  find  a  justification  for  their  tenet  in 
the  conclusion  at  which  they  will  probaUy 
arrive,  from  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
ceding narratives  —  namely,  that  oritioil 
science  must  be  a  very  unreliable  t.ft1igm«n^ 
since  in  ages  eminent  for  its  cnltivation 
impostures  have  been  rife.  We  innst 
reply,  that  a  parallel  argument  wonld  es- 
tablish the  inutility  of  a  police  force  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  burglary.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  tlie 
prosperity  of  imposture  has  been  owing 
to  the  deficiencv  of  critical  acnmen.  In 
proof  of  this  let  it  be  noted,  that  critidsm 
has  amply  vindicated  its  claims  to  derd- 
opment  as  a  science.  The  sages  of  the 
eras  when  flourished  the  pseudo-Manetbo^ 
the  false  Dionysius  the  Areo])agite,  the 
interpolater  of  Josephus,  and  the  forgers 
of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  innocently 
accepted  the  frauds  which  it  has  been  re- 
served for  the  last  two  centuries  to  ex- 
pose. Ages  passed  before  a  suspicion  of 
imposture  stirred.  On  the  other  hand, 
modern  frauds  have  generally  had  an 
ephemeral  existence,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  elaboration.  Chatterton? 
detection  occupied  but  a  few  months; 
that  of  Ireland  about  a  year ;  the  Shd> 
ley  letters  were  no  sooner  published  than 
withdrawn ;  the  Schiller  letters  did  not 
see  the  light.  Sounder  principles  of  dis- 
crimination than  we  now  possess  wonU 
preserve  the  literary  worm  from  then 
excesses  on  which  charlatans  have  bolt 
their  fortunes. 

**  Tis  life  whereof  our  nerres  are  scant. 
Oh !  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant| 
More  life,  and  fuller,  that  we  want** 

The  conclusion  that  seems  to  ns  raoal 
fairly  deducible  from  the  premises,  is  dMl 
temperate  historical  skepticism  is  wiso 
and  safe.  The  synchronism  of  intdleelasl 
brilliancy  and  successful  fraad  moflt  be 
noticed  in  connection  with  anollier  ftel^ 
no  less  historical,  that  dark  agea  bMI 
been  dens  of  hypocrisy  as  well  as  q^M^ 
ance.  Familiar  to  every  national  Attg^ 
cle  arc  the  annals  of  a  magnetism,  wlMM^ 
in  a  strong-willed  priest  or  king  waa  iktb 
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mighty  mesmenst,  and  a  weak  people  the 
passive  "  subject." 

There  is  no  purpose  to  be  gained  by  an 
evasion  of  the  fact  that  history  is  full  of 
monstrous  shams,  which,  when  first  origin- 
ated, subjugated  thousands,  and  subjugate 
hundreds  now.  The  magicians  would  not 
fail  to  throw  their  spells  over  public  re- 
cords, and  defile  the  stream  of  history, 
lest  its  purity  should  be  fatal  to  their 
fame.  What  then  is  left  us  but  to  filter 
it  ere  we  drink  ?  In  fine,  travelers  into 
the  Past  must  guard  against  the  direc- 
tions of  both  fools  and  pedants,  and  be 
ready  even  to  stand  still  rather  than  go 
astray. 

It  has  been  urged  against  the  advocacy 
of  a  skeptical  temper,  that,  in  the  search 
for  truth,  a  prepossession  nullifies  the  aim. 
But  historical  skepticism  involves  no  more 
bias  than  every  wise  man  finds  it  needful 
to  take  with  him  in  a  walk  up  Saffron 
Hill  or  Seven  Dials.  A  writer  who  should 
start  a  theory  that  bread  was  deleterious, 
would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the 


world's  a  priori  prejudices  against  his 
view.  These  would  be  justified  by  the 
uninterrupted  testimony  of  centuries  on 
one  side  of  the  question.  And  so,  when 
urging  the  necessity  of  wariness  in  accept- 
ing historical  statements,  we  do  but  adopt 
an  argument  which  the  wisdom  of  many 
minds  has  crystallized  into  a  proverb — "A 
burnt  child  dreads  the  fire."  Nor,  we 
think,  is  this  position  affected  by  what  has 
been  adduced  as  to  the  extravagance  of 
critical  skepticism  at  the  present  day. 
The  vagaries  of  criticism,  as  of  every 
other  science,  are  aberrations  from  a  de- 
fined highway.  The  balance  of  probabili- 
ties here,  as  always,  will  keep  the  mind 
straight.  If  this  seem  to  any  one  an  un- 
satismctory  guide,  he  must  fight  out  his 
quarrel  with  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
The  quaint  apothegm  of  Isaak  Walton's 
friend,  worthy  Dr.  Boteler,  on  the  straw- 
berry, will  bear  a  wider  application : 
"  Doubtless,"  he  used  to  say,  "  God  might 
have  made  a  better  berry,  but  doubtless 
God  never  did." 


From     the     Edinburgh     Bevlew. 


THE     ACROPOLIS     OF     ATHENS.* 


The  authentic  history  of  the  Athenian 
Acropolis  reaches  back  from  the  present 
time  to  a  period  of  scarcely  less  than  two 
thousand  four  hundred  vears.  No  other 
fortress  has  embraced  so  much  beauty  and 
splendor  within  its  walls ;  none  has  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  more  startling  and  mo- 
mentous changes  in  the  fortunes  of  its 
possessors.  Wave  after  wave  of  war  and 
conquest  has  beaten  against  it.  The  city 
which  lies  at  its  feet  has  fallen  beneath 


*  VAcropolt  d^AiMnu,  Par  E.  Beijl^  An- 
cien  Membre  de  r£cole  d'Atbenea.  2  vola.  Paris : 
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1855. 

Athtnes  aux  XYt,^ XYIt  d  XVIIe  SQdes.  Par 
le  CoHTE  DE  Laborde.    2  vols.     Paris :  1854. 

La  Minerve  de  Phydias  restituie  par  M.  Simart 
d'aprts  les  textes  et  lea  monumens  figures.  Par 
Alphonsb  de  Calonnb.    Paris :  1865. 


the  assaults  of  the  Persian,  the  Spartan, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman.  It  has 
opened  its  gates  to  the  barbarous  hordes 
of  Alaric,  and  the  not  less  savage  robbers 
of  Catalonia.  It  has  passed  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Crusaders  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans ;  and  the 
shrine  of  Athena  has  seen  the  offerings 
of  heathenism  give  place  to  the  holier 
ritual  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity, 
and  these  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  the 
cold  and  lifeless  ceremonial  of  Jjslam. 
Through  all  these  and  other  vicissitudes 
it  has  passed,  changing  only  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  occupants,  unchanged  in  its 
loveliness  and  splendor.  With  a  few 
blemishes  and  losses,  whether  from  the 
decaying  taste  of  later  times  or  the  occa- 
sional robberies  of  a  foreign  conqueror, 
unaffected  in  its  general  aspect,  it  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  Otto- 
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man  the  same  front  of  unparalleled  beauty 
which  it  had  displayed  in  the  days  of 
Pericles.  The  professors  of  new  creeds  had 
worshiped  within  its  beautiful ^ temples; 
but,  beneath  the  deep  bhie  of  the  Athe- 
nian sky  and  the  dazzling  splendor  of  the 
Athenian  sun,  the  shrine  of  the  gray-eyed 
Goddess  and  the  hall  of  Erechtheus  had 
lost  but  little  of  their  earlier  glory,  lona: 
after  the  one  had  become  a  mosque  antl 
tlie  other  a  harem.  To  him  wlio  looks 
upon  it  now,  the  scene  is  changed  in- 
deed ;  changed  not  only  in  the  loss  of  its 
treasures  of  decorative  art,  (for  of  many 
of  these  it  had  been  robbed  before,)  but 
with  its  loveliest  fabrics  shattered,  many 
reduced  to  liopeless  ruin,  and  not  a  few 
utterly  obliterated.  Less  than  two  cen- 
turies have  sufficed  to  bring  about  all 
this  dilapidation  :  less  than  three  months 
sufficed  to  accomplish  it.  If  the  Venetian 
by  his  abortive  conquest  inflicted  not 
more  injury  on  the  fair  heritage  of  Athe- 
nian art  than  it  had  undergone  from  all 
preceding  spoliations,  he  left  it,  not  merely 
from  the  havoc  of  war  but  by  wanton 
subsequent  mutilation,  in  that  state  which 
rendered  the  recovery  of  its  ancient  grace 
and  majesty  impossible. 

Yet  the  Acropolis  still  rises  above  a 
city  whose  inhabitants  cling  with  the 
pride  of  ancient  lineage  to  the  memories 
of  Conon  and  Mnesicles,  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias.     In  the  darkest  davs  of  barbaric 

«r 

inroads,  abandoned  by  the  feeble  Caesars 
of  Byzantium,  cut  oiF  from  the  knowledge 
and  lost  to  the  sympathy  of  Western 
Christendom,  the  people  of  Athens  have 
still  cherished  the  Hellenic  name,  still 
exhibited  some  characteristics  of  those 
whom  they  termed  their  forefathers.  But 
history  has  threatened  to  deal  harshly 
with  this  proud  inheritance;  and  while 
some  rest  tneir  Philhellenic  aspirations  on 
the  identity  of  the  modern  Greeks  with 
those  who  fought  at  Salamis  or  fell  at 
Syracuse,  there  are  not  wanting  those  who 
look  back  to  the  inundations  of  the  Scla- 
vonic hordes  as  to  the  grave  of  the  pure 
Hellenic  race.  Athens,  indeed,  and  its 
people  during  the  Sclavonic  ages  are  to 
us  almost  as  obscure  and  unknown  as 
Athens  before  the  dawn  of  contemporary 
history.  But  the  scanty  notices  which 
remain  prove  sufficiently  that  the  influx 
of  Goths  and  Sclaves,  of  Bulgarians  and 
Wallachians,  must  have  diminished  the 
numbers  and  changed  the  character  of  the 
old  population,  even  if  wo  do  not  adopt 


the  extreme  conclusion  that  the  HeUemo 
element  was  annihilated. 

There  are  the  old  places,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  old  familiar  names.  There  is  the 
magic  still  of  sun  and  sky ;  and  the  scanty 
stream  of  Kepbissus  still  leads  us  in 
thought  to  the  ivy  groves  where  the 
nightingale  sang  in  \bc  dells  of  old  Kolo- 
nos.  But  if  it  have  this  power  in  our 
colder  and  harsher  regions,  the  spell  mnst 
be  stronger  still  in  the  enchanted  land 
itself;  and  the  error  may  be  pardoned 
which  leads  the  Athenian  of  our  own  day 
to  claim  kindred  with  those  who  achieYed 
its  greatness  and  created  its  glories. 

It  is,  however,  a  grave  question  of  fiwk 
which  sentiment  will  help  us  but  little  to 
answer,  and  of  which  it  is  probably  hope- 
less to  expect  a  full  solution.  Athens  in 
the  Sclavonic  age  b  to  us  almost  as  obseore 
as  Athens  before  the  dawn  of  contempo- 
rary history  ;  and  if  an  examination  of  the 
scanty  notices  which  remain  fail  of  eon* 
vincing  us  that  the  modem  Oreeka  are 
merely  Byzantinized  Sclavonians^  it  will 
still  less  lead  us  to  consider  them  the  kins- 
men of  Pericles  and  Phormion.  The  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  finds  Athens 
sunk  in  a  darkness  scarcely  less  deep  than 
that  from  which  it  emerged  fire  centnries 
before  it ;  but  the  many  causes  then  at 
work  throughout  Greece  to  diminish  the 
old  population,  and  in  some  parts  to  anm- 
hilate  it,  together  with  the  new  elements 
constantly  poured  in  by  Goths  and 
Sclaves,  Bulgarians  and  -Wallachians,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  dain 
of  the  modern  Athenians  to  any  tlung  Bin 
purity  of  blood. 

The  causes  which  contributed  to  thk 
change  of  population  account  also  in  great 
measure  for  the  astonbhing  ignorance  of 
modern  Greek  history  which  preraSed 
throughout  Europe  till  towards  the  doM 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  "With  ili 
population  steadily  decreasing  from  fisod 
oppression  and  consequent  social  demon* 
lization,  Greece  presented  to  the  migni^ 
ory  hordes  of  the  seventh  and  eig^iA 
centuries  a  tempting  field  wlueh  the 
Eastern  Emperors  scarcely  oared  to  ds^ 
fend.  Thus  isolated  from  the  interests  of 
the  Empire,  it  became  practically  an  un- 
known land  until  the  Crusades  brai^Al 
the  warriors  of  the  West  to  uamrp  ttM 
throne  of  the  CaBsars.  With  the  erta* 
blishment  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Ooi^ 
stantinople,  Greece  became  a  priae  ibv 
some  of  the  most   poweifhl 
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chieftains,  and  under  their  rule  the  courts 
of  Thessalonica,  Athens,  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, attained  to  no  small  reputation 
even  throughout  Western  Europe.  But 
their  magnificence  was  entirely  modern. 
It  centered  wholly  round  their  own  per- 
sons and  interests ;  and  although  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  was  in  no  respect 
woi*se,  in  some  respects  palpably  better, 
still  they  did  but  minister  to  the  glory  of 
the  houses  of  Neri  or  Acciajuoli,  of  De 
hi  Roche  or  Brienne.  The  beautiful 
structures  of  Athens  and  its  Acropolis 
were  prized,  not  as  heirlooms  of  departed 
greatness,  but  as  the  ornaments  of  a  feu- 
dal court  and  the  rewards  of  successful 
valor.  Yet  the  darkness  was  to  be 
thicker  and  deeper  still;  and  with  its 
submission  to  the  Ottoman  Turks  the  city 
of  Athena  passed  under  a  veil  which  was 
lifted  up  only  to  reveal  the  havoc  wrought 
by  the  friendly  arms  of  Morosini.  The 
depth  of  this  general  ignorance  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  or  even 
to  realize ;  but  its  causes  were  sufficiently 
complex.  M.  de  Laborde  expresses  sur- 
prise that  the  so-called  Renaissance  of  the 
fifteenth  century  did  not  at  once  direct 
public  attention  to  Greece.  But  that 
revival,  so  far  as  concerned  art,  was  sim- 
ply the  abandonment  of  the  real  strength 
and  glory  of  every  form  of  national  archi- 
tecture, and  the  substitution  of  an  adven- 
titious and  utterly  unmeaning  decoration. 
It  would  have  been  therefore  a  more 
legitimate  cause  for  wonder,  had  so  false 
and  hollow  a  movement  led  to  a  genuine 
study  of  the  spirit  and  laws  of  Greek  art, 
of  which  it  borrowed,  and  borrowed  only 
to  mar  and  corrupt,  its  external  forms. 
Beyond  this  lay  other  and  more  constrain- 
ing causes.  For  many  a  weary  century 
Greece  had  been  a  theater  of  almost 
unmterrupted  convulsion.  Real  lovers  of 
Greek  art  there  were  none.  Commercial 
enterprise  and  religious  devotion  chose 
naturally  the  shortest  and  the  safest  route ; 
and  the  sleepless  jealousy  of  the  Turks 
prompted  them  to  close  up  to  the  utmost 
all  access  to  their  conquered  territories. 
Thus,  from  a  Christian,  Athens  became  a 
Moslem  city,  unnoticed  bjr  any  state  of 
Western  Europe  with  the  smgle  exception 
of  Venice. 

"  She  alone/'  to  adopt  the  words  of  M.  de  La- 
borde, **  from  a  merely  material  point  of  view 
could  feel  the  force  of  the  blow  struck  at  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  her  own  conmierce  by 
the  submission  of  almost  the  whole  of  Greece. 


But  Venice,  without  the  aid  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, was  then  powerless ;  and  the  Christians 
concerned  themselves  only  with  the  Holy  Places. 
While  the  route  to  Jerusalem  lay  open,  and  in 
some  measure  protected,  that  which  lay  beyond 
or  beside  it  struck  them  but  little  amidst  the 
general  desolation  of  Eastern  Christendom.'' 
— AtMneSy  etc.^  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

Thus,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  was 
Athens  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the 
observation  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
archajologist  and  the  architect  feared,  the 
religious  pilgrim  cared  not,  to  approach 
it ;  and  the  few  who  ventured  to  brave 
the  jealousy  or  wrath  of  the  Turks  have 
left  us  specimens  of  ignorance  and  mis- 
conception which  we  might  be  pardoned 
for  putting  aside  with  impatience,  but 
which  M.  de  Laborde  has  set  himself  to 
examine  with  commendable  perseverance. 
He  is  in  truth  the  first  writer,  gifted  with 
a  fine  appreciation  of  Greek  ait,  who  has 
applied  his  erudition  and  his  taste  to 
elucidate  the  most  obscure  and  ungrateful 
period  of  the  history  of  Athens,  and  he 
IS  fully  entitled  to  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  all  whom  his  labors  may,  as 
he  hopes,  relieve  from  "  painful  researches 
and  great  loss  of  time."  The  "  dark  ages" 
may  almost  be  said  to  have  lasted  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, as  far  as  the  critical  exploration  of 
the  monuments  of  Greece  is  concerned. 
A  hundred  years  ago  Athens  was  not  much 
better  known  than  Nineveh. 

The  few  travelers  who  in  earlier  times 
professed  some  acquaintance  with  Athe- 
nian archaeology,  did  but  share  in  that 
ludicrous  inaptitude  for  all  such  criticism, 
which,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, was  almost  universal.  When  by 
the  same  corruption  which  formed  the 
word  "  Stamboul,"  Athens  was  known  in 
mariner's  charts  as  "  Settines ;"  when  an 
anonymous  Greek  writer  could  limit  all 
its  buildings  to  theaters  and  schools  ; 
when,  even  to  the  most  important  of  them, 
names  were  assigned  arbitrarily  and  at 
random ;  when  the  Propylsea  became  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Athens,  and  the 
temple  of  viKri  aTrrepog  the  School  of  the 
Musicians ;  when  Francesco  Giamberti 
(San  Gallo)  could  purchase  from  an  itine- 
rant Greek,  and  embody  in  his  own  Ita- 
lian researches,  pretended  copies  of  ancient 
buildings,  every  one  an  impudent  forgery, 
we  can  but  repay  with  a  smile  the  cau- 
tious prudence  of  the  artist,  who,  not 
caring  to  prosecute  his  studies  on  the  spot 
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at  the  risk  of  imprisonment  or  torture, 
"  pleasantly"  transformed  Athens  into  a 
Gothic  town  of  Flanders.  This  design  is 
so  far  honest  that,  even  in  the  disposition 
of  its  buildings  there  is  not  the  shghtest 
approximation  to  Athenian  topography. 
Another,  by  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  in  the 
same  fifteenth  century,  has  in  one  corner 
a  castle  on  a  hill  to  represent  the  Acro- 
polis, and  a  cathedral,  much  like  that  of 
Maycnce,  to  serve  for  any  chance  building 
at  its  base. 

The  reports  of  travelers,  or  professed 
travelers,  of  the  sixteenth  century  deserve 
more  serious  strictures.  We  may  pardon 
the  man  who  paints  plans  of  Athens  in  a 
studio  of  Ghent  or  Mavence,  but  the 
same  indulgence  can  not  be  extended  to 
those  who  speak  of  it  as  a  place  almost 
uninhabited,  and  a  mere  scene  of  desola- 
tion. Such  was  the  account  of  Andre  The- 
vet,  in  1550,  (Laborde,  i.  40,)  who  main- 
tahis  that  he  saw  at  Athens  nothing  worth 
describing  but  a  statue  shown  to  him  by 
a  renegade  Christianas  havins:  been  re- 
cently  dug  up.  This  statue,  after  a  mi- 
nute description,  he  states  was  inscribed 
'A;^;tAA7/  (piXTaTG),  He  admits  that  there 
are  some  columns  and  obelisks,  but  "  all 
in  ruins,  and  also  some  vestiges  of  several 
colleges,  (where,  according  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  inhabitants,  Plato 
read,)  shaped  like  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome."  Another,  in  1564,  tells  us  that 
of  Athens  there  was  nothing  left  but  a 
small  castle  and  a  hamlet  unprotected 
even  against  the  attack  of  wild  beasts, 
"  en  quoi,"  he  piously  adds,  "  on  pent 
bien  voir  le  jugement  de  Dieu,  d'avoir, 
mis  ceste  d6solation  en  lieu  tant  illustre 
pour  le  mepris  de  sa  parolle.  Car  si 
onques  ville  fut  bien  assise  et  bien  poli- 
ciee,  cest  cy  I'estoit,  et  neanmoins  on  n'y 
voit  que  ruyne  et  apparence  de  lieu 
desert." 

Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
Martin  Ivraus  (or  Krusius)  of  Tubingen 
addressed  to  Symeon  Kabasilas  at  Con- 
stantinople the  following  question  :  "  Our 
German  historians  tell  us  that  Athens  is 
completely  destroyed,  and  that  in  its 
place  stand  some  fishermen's  huts.  Is 
this  true  ?"  Tlie  answer  of  Kabasilas, 
while  it  refutes  this  flible,  betrays  also  his 
general  ignorance.  With  his  contempo- 
rary Theodore  Zygomalas  the  Parthenon 
was  a  Pantheon,  with  Kabasilas  it  bo- 
comes  a  temple  of  "  the  unknown  God." 
The  same  dedication  is  given  in  1021  by 


Louis  des  Hayes,  the  ambassador  of  Loui 
XIIL,  or,  as  M.  de  Laborde  thinks,  by 
his  secretar}-^,  who  describes  it  as  of  ofMrf 
form  both  internally  and  extemaDy. 
Shortly  before  this,  in  1613,  the  woricof 
artistic  spoliation  was  inaugarated  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Earl  of  Arandel,  and 
the  English  public  began  to  acquire  an 
acquaintance  with  at  least  some  fragmenti 
of  Hellenic  art.  But  the  merit  of  intro- 
ducing any  thing  like  a  real  study  of 
Athenian  topography  belongs  unquestion- 
ably to  the  Capuchin  Fathers,  who  sne- 
ceeded  the  Jesuits  in  Athens  in  1658. 
These  missionaries,  amongst  other  thingi^ 
purchased  and  preserved  the  choragio 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  and  drew  up  a 
plan  of  Athens  and  its  vicinity  fiur  exceed- 
ing in  value  any  which  had  been  hitherto 
designed. 

But  new  troubles  ensued.  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus  had  submitted  to  the  Turks ;  and 
in  16C9  followed  the  surrender  of  Crete 
by  Morosini.  The  most  rigorous  measutt 
were  enforced  by  Mohammedan  hatred  and 
jealousy  against  all  Christians  throughout 
the  Archipelago :  and  so  closed  a  period 
of  nearly  five  and  twenty  years,  duriaff 
which  scarcely  any  traveler  had  yentnn! 
to  approach  Athens.  The  spell  was  brdka 
by  the  Marquis  de  Nointcl,  the  nu^ml- 
cent  but  eccentric  ambassador  of  Lodi 
XrV.  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Of  his  not 
injudiciously  pompous  embassy,  of  the  sdC 
conceit  which  made  that  splendor  a  sooroe 
of  constant  delight,  of  his  extended  trar- 
els,  of  his  lavish  expenditure  in  collectiig 
things  valuable  or  curious,  of  his  oooie- 
quent  pecuniary  difficulties,  of  the  n^kd 
and  ingratitude  of  the  King  which  diuk- 
ened  his  declining  days,  the  pi^es  of  1L 
de  Laborde  contain  a  lengthy  but  into^ 
esting  account.  We  must,  however,  o» 
fine  ourselves  to  his  visit  to  Athena,  inlo 
which,  in  present  of  the  Turkish  cfBeVL 
and  amidst  the  waving  of  banners  and 
blowing  of  trumpets,  he  made  his  impoi^ 
ing  entry  in  the  year  1674.  In  an  omU 
position,  which  presented  him  some  ftdt 
ities  and  securecf  him  from  all  moIeatataoBi 
M.  de  Nointel  made  an  excellent  use  of 
I  his  opportunities;  and  the  few  weAsof 
his  sojourn  may  be  considered  aa  s 
era  for  Athenian  arch8Bol<^y.  To  i 
acourate  drawings,  he  had  broufffat 
him,  on  the  recommendation  of  uie 
brated  Le  Brun,  his  pupil  Jacques  CSnMf 
of  Troy es.  On  the  fourteenth  of  Novtfl^ 
ber  permission  was  obtained  fer  malDtag 
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drawings :  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber M.  de  Nointel  and  his  train  were  in 
preparation  for  immediate  departure. 
During  that  time,  under  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing that  permission  withdrawn  at  any 
moment,  without  scaffolding  or  the  help 
of  any  contrivance  to  enable  him  to  work 
in  an  imconstrained  attitude,  obliged  to 
stand  close  to  the  building  whose  precincts 
were  by  no  means  open  then  as  now,  he 
made  designs  of  the  two  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon,  of  ninety-two  metopes  and  of 
more  than  300  feet  of  the  frieze.  "  II  fail- 
lit  s'y  crever  les  yeux,"  says  Spon,  who 
visited  Athens  the  year  after.  Yet  he 
has  produced  drawings  which,  depreciated 
by  Colonel  Leake  as  rude  and  inaccurate, 
fully  deserve  in  our  judgment  the  praise 
bestowed  on  them  by  M.  de  Laborde. 
To  the  keen  eye  of  the.  archaeologist  they 
may  not  be  faultless :  but  M.  de  Laborde 
justly  asks  that  they  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  drawings  of  the  Parthenon  fur- 
nished by  Spon,  by  Wliclcr,  by  Cornelio 
Magni,  and  d'Otticros.  So  compared, 
they  are  as  gold  amongst  the  dross,  while 
the  remarkable  vigor  and  ease  of  the  out- 
line go  far  towards  guaranteeing  their 
general  truthfulness  and  accuracy.  M. 
Ide  Laborde  may  well  pronunce  them 
worthy  of  admiration,  apart  from  the 
difficulties  lujder  which  they  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  by  them,  "a  service  great  in- 
deed when  we  remember  that  many  of 
these  bas-reliefs  and  statues  have  been 
either  altogether  lost,  or  so  broken  into 
fragments  that  without  the  help  of  his 
designs  the  task  of  repiecing  them  would 
be  hopeless."  The  intention  of  de 
Nointel,  that  these  sketches  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  memoir  on  the  Par- 
thenon, was  unfortunately  prevented  by 
his  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  his 
sudden  recall. 

The  account  drawn  up  in  1672  for  the 
Abbe  Pecoil  by  the  Jesuit  J.  P.  Babin, 
sufficiently  attests  the  worthlessness  of  the 
written  reports  of  those  days.  Amidst 
the  many  passages  which  even  M.  de 
X»aborde  confesses  himself  unable  to  com- 
prehend, coupled  with  edifying  narratives 
of  courageous  martyrdoms  and  prodigious 
births,  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  value 
to  assign  to  one  or  two  expressions  which 
would  otherwise  be  of  great  moment. 
The  question  whether  the  Parthenon  was 
hypaethral  might  approach  its  solution, 
Qould  we  trust  his  assertion  that  "  he  saw 


therein  three  ranges  of  vaults  supported 
on  very  high  marble  columns,  that  is,  the 
nave  with  its  two  aisles."  This  account 
of  Babhi  was  published  bv  Spon  before 
he  visited  Greece,  with  a  view  of  Athens, 
which  betrays  the  weak  sense  still  pre- 
valent on  the  subject  of  topogi*aphical 
veracity,  but  which  M.  de  Laborde 
estimates  at  more  than  its  right  value. 
The  Propylrea  are  in  it  two  miserable 
castle  turrets,  the  Parthenon  a  contempt- 
ible Basilica. 

The  name  of  Spon  is  associated  with 
more  than  one  controversy  which  has 
been  allowed  unjustly  to  detract  from  his 
fair  fame.  While  he  was  occupied  with 
the  narrative  of  Babin,  the  Capuchin 
Fathers  were  forwarding  similar  docu- 
ments with  plans  to  Paris,  all  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  M.  Guillet  de  St.  George. 
The  history  of  this  man  and  his  work 
scarcely  deserves  the  space  which  M.  de 
Laborde  has  devoted  to  it.  It  mav  suffice 
to  say  that,  having  examined  these  ac- 
counts, he  must  needs  publish  them  in  the 
form  of  a  romance.  A  brother  serving 
with  the  army  is  taken  prisoner  in  Hun- 
gary and  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  the 
narrative  is  the  fruit  of  his  captivity.  His 
critical  acumen  and  sense  of  veracity  are 
on  a  par  with  this  brilliant  introduction. 
With  the  written  statement  of  the  Capu- 
chins he  mingled  others  gathered  from 
hearsay,  and  the  romancer  of  la  Guilletierc 
averred  that  his  own  eyes  had  seen  on  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon  the  inscription 
T6J  dyvu)OT(t)  Oeu),  Spon,  while  he  contra- 
dicted this,  impugned  the  veracity  of  the 
whole  work ;  and  M.  Guillet  in  reply  pro- 
cured or  forged  letters  from  two  Capu- 
chins, affirming  that  they  had  constantly 
read  this  inscription  on  the  spot,  although 
a  part  of  it  was  certainly  somewhat 
defaced. 

Throughout  his  short  career  (he  died 
in  the  greatest  distress  at  Geneva  at  the 
age  of  thirty-eight)  Spon  showed  himself 
the  very  reverse  of  M.  Guillet  de  St. 
George.  After  careful  study  at  home,  he 
determined  to  test  his  knowledge  by  a 
journey  to  Athens.  If  he  falls  sometimes 
into  palpable  mistakes,  and  adopts  con- 
clusions on  very  insufficient  premises,  his 
work  is  still  that  of  a  man  who  records 
what  he  saw  wi.thout  fiction  or  exaggera- 
tion. Misled,  like  all  before  him,  by  the 
changes  made  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  ritual,  Spon  takes  the  Opistho- 
domos  to  be  the  origiual  entrance  to  the 
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Parthenon ;  but,  as  a  remark  of  his  own, 
he  assigns  its  sculptures  to  the  age  of 
Hadrian,  from  a  resemblance  of  one  of 
the  figures  to  his  portraits,  and  because 
the  whiteness  of  the  marble  was  not  in 
keeping  with  the  tints  of  the  architectural 
portions.  Such  mistakes  are,  however, 
redeemed  by  genuine  confessions  of  un- 
certainty or  ignorance  and  a  spirit  of 
scientific  research  which  make  his  early 
death  a  cause  for  deep  regret.  The  com- 
panion of  his  travels,  Sir  George  Wheler, 
has  obtained  (in  M.  de  Laborde's  judg- 
ment, very  undeservedly)  a  happier  re- 
putation. Spon's  work  is  undoubtedly 
reproduced,  or  rather  translated  in  that 
of  Wheler;  but  the  addition  of  some 
oiiginal  matter  has  led  M.  Beulo  and 
others  to  quote  in  preference  from  the 
latter,  and  to  attribute  to  him  greater 
critical  skill  and  power  of  thought. 
Wheler's  remarks  are,  however,  confined 
to  popular  manners  and  botanical  notes ; 
and  his  scholarship  M.  de  Laborde  tries 
by  the  fivct  that  but  for  the  help  of  Si)on's 
third  volume  he  could  not  have  decently 
given  two  inscriptions;  in  fact,  "the 
moment  that  Spon  fails  him,  his  inscnp- 
tions  fail  him  also." 

With  these  names  (the  visit  of  some 
military  engineers  excepted)  close  the 
scries  of  travelers  who  ^dsited  Athens 
before  its  siege  by  IMorosini ;  and  for  none 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Carrey  as 
a  draftsman,  and  Spon  as  an  archajologist, 
is  there  any  reason  to  regret  that  their 
facilities  for  observation  were  not  greater. 
Whatever  be  the  value  of  his  letterpress, 
the  plans  of  Spon  are  miserable,  those  of 
Wheler  worse,  and  most  of  their  precur- 
sors appear  destitute  of  the  very  faculty 
of  archajological  criticism. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the 
maijnificence  of  the  Acropolis  was  to 
suffer  its  first  irreparable  catastrophe. 
Hitherto  the  alterations  for  military  and 
other  ])urposes  had  not  marred  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  buildings,  althousch  the 
injuries  inflicted  at  various  times  had  been 
neither  few  nor  slight.  With  the  walls 
of  the  city,  those  also  of  the  Acropolis 
had  been  more  or  less  injured  by  Lysan- 
der  and  Sylla.  The  Ciesars  of  Rome  and 
Byzantium  had  raised  their  defensive 
works  against  Gothic  and  Slavonic  in- 
vaders. By  the  dukes  of  Athens,  the 
Propyltea  had  been  converted  into  a 
palace,  and  a  high  tower  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  southern  portico.    The  work  of 


Mnesicles  was  destined  to  be  yet  more 
roughly  dealt  with  by  the  Turks.  Alrage 
bastion  was  raised  in  front  of  the  Fro- 
pylsea,  which,  from  a  palace,  were  nov 
turned  into  a  powder  maffazme.  In  16M| 
this  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  die 
Turkish  aga  and  all  his  fiunily  deatrojed; 
but  the  s^Hendid  construction  of  the  bml^ 
ing  left  It  in  great  part  uninjured.  Fb- 
ally,  the  year  before  the  attack  of  the 
Venetians,  the  beautiful  temple  of  v£n| 
aTTTepog  was  demolished  to  make  room 
for  a  battery  of  six  guns.  Some  iiyoiiM 
also  the  Acropolis  had  sustained  boA 
from  friends  and  foes,  inflicted  direoCly 
on  its  works  of  art.  The  sacrilmooi 
hands  of  Macedonian  and  Roman  roBboi 
had  plundered  it  of  its  treasures:  tlie 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  oodd 
boast  of  some  of  the  works  of  PludiM. 
The  rishig  sun  greeted  no  more  the  irniffo 
of  Athena,  for  the  requirements  of  tEe 
Chi-istian  ritual  had  reversed  the  intenil 
arrangements  of  the  Parthenon,  and  n 
statues  of  the  Eastern  pediment  had  ben 
knocked  down  to  mase  room  for  a  win- 
dow. The  victorious  Turk,  scarcely  p«^ 
haps  consistent  with  his  creed,  was  mora 
merciful  than  the  Christian.  That  glorioos 
temple  was  not  withdrawn  fi^m  the 
Christian  worship  until  the  in&tnatioB 
of  the  deposed  Acciajuoli  drew  down  the 
wrath  of  Mohammed  II.  A  veil  of  white- 
wash was  then  thrown  over  the  scduetife 
pictures  of  the  Christians,  wlule  the 
muezzin's  minaret  rose  up  at  the  soitb- 
west  angle  of  the  building.  No  attenpli 
however,  was  made  to  defiice  the  seoqh 
tures,  and  even  the  high  altar  remained 
in  its  place  in  the  days  of  Carrey  and  de 
Nointel. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  de  LabonM 
work  is  mainly  occupied  with  a  yery  at 
mated  and  interesting  narrative  of  theoail- 
paign  of  Morosini.  But  the  fortones  ef 
^^  the  Peloponnesian"  concern  us  here  oofy 
in  so  far  as  they  affected  those  of  the 
Athenian  Acropolis.  To  this  rock-ehriM 
of  Athens  his  exploits  in  war  and  hii  dep> 
redations  in  peace  were  more  &tal  then 
any  injuries  from  Ooths  or  SdavooiMi 
from  the  early  converts  to  ChiiatianiQrer 
the  wild  Latin  crusaders.  The  victofj  ef 
Sobieski,  which  turned  the  CQlminslilil 
fortunes  of  the  Ottoman,  inspired  Vceifa^ 
in  1684,  with  an  unwonted  Drayerj^llBi 
the  insults  of  the  Turk  were  repeja  end 
anticipated  by  a  voluntary  dedmralkil  -ef 
war.    While  her  trembling  mmnunieilii 
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was  summoning  courage  to  make  the  an- 
nouncement at  Constantinople,  the  proud 
republic  was  gathering  a  motley  army  of 
mercenaries,  amongst  whom  the  Italian 
element  was  very  sparsely  mingled.  A 
magnificent  fleet  under  Morosini  trans- 
ported the  troops  commanded  by  Otto  of 
Konigsmark,  and  the  victory  of  Patras,  in 
1687,  laid  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  power 
of  Venice.  At  Corinth,  a  council  of  war 
was  held  to  determine  the  course  for  the 
campaign  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  justice 
to  Morosini  requires  the  statement  that 
he  was  earnest  in  deprecating  the  attack 
on  Athens,  and  eloquent  in  pointing  out 
the  difficulties  in  which  its  success  would 
involve  them.  His  warnings  were  over- 
borne ;  liis  designs  to  winter  at  Tripolitza 
abandoned.  An  immediate  departure  for 
Athens  w^as  determined  on,  and  towards 
the  close  of  September  the  Venetian 
fleet  rode  at  anchor  within  the  harbor  of 
Pineus. 

The  land  forces  marched  by  the  Long 
Walls  to  invest  the  Acropolis,  whither  the 
Turkish  garrison  had  retired.  A  battery 
from  the  Musseum  opened  its  fire  on  the 
Propyliea,  a  second  from  the  Pnyx  on  the 
batteries  raised  midway  by  the  Turks, 
and  four  mortars,  each  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  hurled  their  fiital  burdens  on  the 
doomed  Acropolis.  Other  batteries  were 
raised,  as  these  w^ere  found  defective,  and 
an  attempt  at  undermining  was  carried  on 
for  some  time  in  vain.  A  well-directed 
shell  accomplished  more  than  all  their  la- 
borious efforts.  The  Turkish  garrison  had 
habitually  used  the  most  splendid  build- 
ings for  their  powder  stores,  and  in  an 
evil  hour  for  the  annals  of  art  a  deserter 
announced  that  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon 
was  full  of  gunpowder.  The  skill  of  a 
Ltlneburg  engineer  soon  hurled  a  shell 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  work  of  Icti- 
nus  and  Callicrates  was  shattered  by  the 
explosion. 

*'  The  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  including  that 
which  separated  it  from  the  Opisthodomos, 
were  oyerthrown,  and  with  them  three  fourths 
of  the  frieze  of  Phidias,  together  with  all  the 
columns  of  the  Pronaos  except  one,  and  eight 
columns  of  the  Peristyle  on  the  north  and  six 
on  the  south.  But  when  we  speak  of  a  wall  of 
three  hundred  and  fifly  feet  in  length  and  more 
than  forty  in  hight,  formed  of  marble  blocks 
three  feet  in  thickness  and  six  in  length,  of 
twenty-one  columns  more  than  thirty  feet  high, 
we  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  terrific  catastro- 
phe.    We  must  also   figure  to  ourselyes  the 


wonderful  and  enormous  arehitrave  which  sur- 
mounted these  columns,  those  marble  blocks 
sculptured  in  compartments,  those  slabs  which 
covered,  the  one  the  peristyle,  the  other  the  in- 
terior of  the  temple,  and  which,  as  by  a  thun- 
derstroke, were  hurled  upon  the  ground  and 
lay  there  a  mass  of  ruins.  The  explosion  was 
so  violent  that  it  hurled  the  debris  from  the 
temple  into  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  that  is, 
as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  fortress  where  the  miners 
were  assailing  the  Acropolis.  As  the  Parthenon 
fell  enveloped  in  flames,  there  rose  from  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  a  cry  of  joy  and  victory, 
a  savage  hurrah,  in  which  the  Venetian  histori- 
ans heard  the  words,  *  Viva  la  nostra  republi- 
ca  ;*  but  which  the  surrounding  echoes  return- 
ed in  German  phrase,  *  Siege,  lebe  hoch  Graf 
Konigsmark.*  It  matters  little  in  what  lan- 
guage a  European  army  expressed  such  feelings 
of  triumph  and  exaltation  at  sight  of  this 
wretched  spectacle ;  we  only  remark  that  the 
Turks  were  not  cast  down  by  their  disaster. 
They  awaited  their  deliverance  from  without,  and 
they  adhered  to  their  resolution  of  maintaining 
their  position  until  the  Seraskier  came  to  drive 
out  the  infidel.  Early  on  the  twentv-eighth,  on 
the  news  of  his  approach,  they  doubled  the 
strength  of  their  fire,  hoping  thus  to  engage 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  besiegers ;  but 
Konigsmark  was  not  a  general  to  be  surprised. 
Warned  on  his  side  by  his  advanced  posts,  he 
set  forth  to  encounter  the  coming  troops.  The 
Seraskier  declined  the  combat  thus  boldly  of- 
fered.to  him,  and  retired  without  engaging  his 
forces.  The  Turks  of  the  Acropolis  were  en- 
couraged in  their  resistance  by  the  hope  of  his 
aid ;  in  a  few  moments,  and  in  their  very  sight, 
this  hope  melted  away.  Awakened  to  their  real 
case,  they  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  the 
fiames  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  were  gaining  on  all  the  houses ;  they  felt 
the  impossibility  of  holding  out  long,  from  their 
want  of  ammunition  and  their  loss  in  men, 
amongst  whom  were  their  chiefs,  the  pacha  and 
his  son.  Some  white  fiags  announced  the  wish 
of  the  garrison  to  surrender ;  and  at  the  same 
instant  that  they  were  hung  out  from  the  battle- 
ments, five  hostages  came  down  to  propose  the 
terms  of  capitulation  and  guarantee  their  execu- 
tion. .  .  .  The  arrangements  were  conclu- 
ded on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-eighth.  The 
advanced  posts  were  immediately  occupied  by 
the  besiegers,  and  the  banner  of  St  Mark  fioat- 
ed  on  the  Propylaea. 

"  The  captain-general  announced  his  new  con- 
quest to  the  Venetian  senate,  and  offered  this 
^phy,  this  new  title  to  glorf ,  with  the  proud 
modesty  which  marked  ail  his  dispatches.  '  I 
do  not  seek,*  he  wrote,  '  any  amplifications  to 
give  value  to  my  weak  services.  Whatever 
Siey  are,  it  is  enough  that  the  world  should 
know  and  my  country  accept  them.  Athens  is 
in  your  hands.  Athens,  so  illustrious  and  re- 
nowned, with  its  famous  city  of  vast  circumfer- 
ence, and  its  magnificent  monuments,  to  which 
are  attached  memorable  associations  of  history 
and  science." — Vol  ii.  p.  152. 
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A  scene  of  havoc  opened  to  the  view 
of  the  captain-general  as  he  ascended  the 
Acropolis.  The  effect  was  sad  and  sober- 
ing: 

"  The  very  soldiers,  black  with  powder  and 
heated  bv  the  contest,  were  softened  and  calmed 
by  the  sight  of  beauties  so  sublime.  To  their 
praise  it  must  be  said  that  they  were  shocked  at 
the  desolation  which  they  had  caused  amongst 
these  wonderful  works  of  art  ....  The 
remorsc'which  filled  the  hearts  of  the  victors 
betrays  itself  as  much  in  their  enthusiastic  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  as  in  the  many  shifts 
and  evasions  in  the  accounts  given  of  the  event 
Morosini  was  the  first  to  evade  the  responsibili- 
ty, by  recurring  to  the  counsel  which  he  had 
vainly  pressed  at  Corinth.  Konigsmark  had 
been  most  anxious  to  spare  the  temple,  but  the 
shells  would  have  their  way  :  while  a  Venetian 
officer  insinuates  that  the  awkwardness  of  a 
Turkish  engineer  in  pointing  one  of  his  own 
cannon,  must  have  been  the  cause  of  the  catas- 
trophe."— Vol.  ii.  p.  174. 

The  arms  of  the  Republic  had  triumph- 
ed ;  but  the  hour  of  its  victory  was  the 
prelude  to  disjuster  and  ruin.  The  keen 
eye  of  ^Corosini  saw  the  imperious  necessi- 
ty of  instant  action  ;  and  the  old  man  of 
fourscore  years  who  had  so  earnestly  de- 
precat(Ml  the  attack  on  Athens  now  urged 
on  with  the  vehemence  of  vouth  an  im- 
mediate  attack  upon  Euboea.  Konigsmark 
resisted  and  finally  refused  to  obey  or- 
ders ;  and  the  golden  opportunity  was  lost. 
It  had  been  resolved  to  winter  at  Athens; 
but  the  ai)proach  of  the  plague  from  the 
Peloponnesus  rendered  this  impossible ; 
and  the  question  to  abandon  the  town  or 
destroy  it,  was  debated  anxiously  in  the 
coimcil.  All  their  energy  and  valor  had 
been  crowned  with  a  success  which  few 
would  envv.  It  had  won  lor  them  the 
power  of  deliberating  whether  they  should 
demolish  all  that  their  anns  had  been  una- 
ble to  mutilate,  and  banish  from  their  an- 
cient homes  a  population  which  they  had 
found  moderately  happy  if  not  politically 
free.  The  compimction  with  which  they 
had  looked  on  the  havoc  of  the  Parthenon, 
could  not  deter  them  from  a  more  cold- 
blooded devastation.  The  prayers  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  offers  to  maintain  the 
Venetian  garrison,  to  do  any  thing,  to 
sacrifice  any  thing,  could  not  avert  the 
boon  of  deportation  which  their  fatal 
friends  were  forcinij  on  them.  The 
strani'e  drama  drew  to  a  close.  Athens 
was  to  be  abandoned,  not  destroyed  ;  her 
inhabitants  to  be  removed  to  a  safer  dwell- 
ing-place.    It   only  remained  to  secure 


some  token  to  attest  their  brief  and  im* 
profitable  success.  The  Basilica  of  St 
Mark  should  acquire  from  the  city  of  P«i^ 
icles  a  relic  not  less  costly  and  preoioas 
than  the  golden  horses  of  Byzantiam ;  the 
halls  of  Morosini  should  not  lack  lome 
trophy  of  the  roost  conspicnoas  if  not  the 
happiest  of  his  exploits.  His  choice  fill 
on  the  western  pediment  of  theParthenoOi 
and  his  dispatch  to  the  Venetian  senate 
dated  March  nineteenth,  1688,  oooUy  re- 
lates the  result : 

*'  Before  abandoning  Athens  I  conceiTed  iStm 
project  of  taking  away  some  of  the  moBt  beu- 
tiful  ornaments  to  add  to  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
public. With  this  intention  I  ordered  that  c^ 
forts  should  be  mnde  to  detach  from  the  ikcada 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  which  has  the  bat 
sculptures,  the  statue  of  a  Jupiter  and  the  le- 
lievos  of  two  magnificent  horses.  But  scarerijr 
had  they  begun  to  remove  the  upper  part  of  tna 
great  cornice,  than  the  whole  came  cnahiiv 
down  from  this  extraordinary  hiebt^  uid  it  n 
wonderful  that  no  harm  should  have  hnftllai 
any  of  the  workmen." 

Still  I\Iorosini  could  not  depart  withoat 
taking  something ;  and  his  dccbion  reyeab 
the  taste  and  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
old  warrior  : 

**  I  decided  neycrtholess  to  carry  away  a  Iton- 
ess,  beautifully  formed^  although  it  had  kil 
its  head.  But  it  can  be  replac^  perfect^  wil 
with  a  piece  of  marble  of  the  same  kind,  wluGh 
shall  be  forwarded  along  with  it** 


Since  the  time  of  Morosini^s  i 
conquest,  the  histoiy  of  the  Acropolis  teDi 
of  little  but  the  dilapidations  of  time  and 
the  more  active  spoliations  of  man.  Later 
inroads  and  sieges  have  contributed  to  the 
general  decay;  travelers,  who,  aa  CoUnd 
Leake  admits,  '^  oflen  destroy  more  thai 
they  carry  away,  have,  perhaps,  oontiibfr 
ted  more."  It  woidd  be  unjust,  howerer, 
in  those  who  condemn  such  prooeediap 
as  those  of  Lord  Elgin,  to  forget  that  ao 
little  harm  has  been  done  by  the  gnW 
apathy  or  wanton  violence  of  the  6re^ 
themselves.  M.  de  Labordc  claima  tx 
the  Athenians  of  the  days  of  MoroAi^ 
^^  if  not  the  same  intelligence,  at  all  erenli^ 
a  reverence  for  all  that  had  excited  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  ancestors  in  the  d^ 
of  Pericles."  But  while  the  fact  ia  Ml- 
putable,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  fta 
amount  of  mischief  caused  by  (be  hatiliit 
use  of  old  materials,  whether  caired  tt^ 
plain,  for  new  buildings.  Colonel 
affirms  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
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which  does  not  attest  the  practice.  The 
more  costly  marhles  funiislied  plaster  and 
cement ;  and,  where  too  large,  statnes  or 
relievos  w^ere  broken  into  pieces  for  facili- 
ties of  use  or  transport.  A  better  spirit 
has  now  we  hope  arisen,  and  the  Greeks 
have  once  more  become  jealous  of  the  in- 
heritance of  their  race.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  removal  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles  at  the  time  it  was  accomplished 
saved  the  greater  portion  of  those  immor- 
tal works  from  total  destruction,  in  the 
war  of  Greek  independence.  Morosini 
was  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  of  the 
commanders  who  ravaged  Attica  and  as- 
sailed the  Acropolis.    * 

Bnt  the  Acropolis  in  its  humiliation 
mast  cany  our  thoughts  to  the  Acropolis 
in  the  days  of  its  glory.  The  mind  must 
strive  to  realize,  however  faintly,  the 
splendors  of  that  gorgeous  assemblage  of 
structures  —  to  restore  in  idea,  however 
feebly,  these  most  beautiful  creations  of 
haman  genius.  We  can  not  but  form 
some  picture  of  those  superb  portals,  and 
that  majestic  flight  of  steps  by  which  the 
Panathcnaic  pomp  ascended  to  the  shrine 
of  the  virgin  goddess  ;  of  the  glorious 
sculptures  which  almost  lived  and  breath- 
ed on  pediment  and  fneze  and  metope ; 
of  the  long  lines  of  sculptured  forms  which 
graced  every  avenue,  while  far  above  all 
the  brazen  statue  of  Athena  kept  watch 
over  her  beloved  city.  Something  also 
we  must  realize  of  the  accessories  of  this 
marvelous  scene  —  the  brilliancy  of  sky 
and  sun,  the  lustrous  purity  of  the  marble, 
the  tints  of  gold  and  crimson  and  azure 
which  imparted  depth  of  light  and  shade 
to  the  moldings  and  sculptures  of  its  mag- 
nificent temples.  And  with  the  pictures 
of  these  exquisite  structures  must  be  asso- 
ciated the  men  who  planned  and  reared 
them ;  and  an  array  of  questions  comes 
crowding  upon  us,  some  of  which  we  may 
perhaps  seek  in  vain  to  answer.  What  is 
It  which  invests  the  works  of  these  men 
with  their  mysterious  and  touching 
beauty?  Whence  came  the  grace  and 
loveliness  which  they  imparted  to  all  on 
which  they  laid  their  hands  ?  Were  the 
forms  and  the  spirit  of  their  art  their 
own,  or  had  both  come  to  them  from 
some  other  land  ?  What  were  the  laws 
which  influenced  their  works  even  to  their 
pettiest  details,  and  infused  boundless 
vigor  and  freedom  into  the  arts,  the  liter- 
ature, and  the  social  life  of  Greece  ? 

These  are  questions  which  no  superficial 
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or  hasty  thought  can  ever  solve ;  they  are 
the  promptings  of  no  artificial  curiosity^ 
no  mere  antiquarian  or  arcbseolo^cal 
problems.  The  answer  to  them  will  not 
merely  lay  open  a  most  important  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  but  in- 
volves results  directly  practical.  The  city 
which  Pericles  proclaimed  as  the  school 
of  Greece  has  become  also  the  school  of 
the  world,  and  its  influence  is  still  seen 
in  every  form  of  our  art  and  architecture; 
To  trace  this  influence  and  assign  its 
cause,  to  analyze  the  principles  of  that 
art  which  attained  to  a  degree  of  beauty 
never  perhaps  equaled,  certainly  never 
surpassed,  are  questions  of  no  slight  mo* 
ment  and  diificultv,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause indubitably  the  aim  of  that  art  was 
preeminently  simple  and  definite.  Emo- 
tions of  grandeur  and  sublimity,  still  more 
of  solemnity  and  awe,  may  be  awakened 
in  a  higher  degree  by  the  works  of  other 
times  and  countries.  The  Athenian  cared 
not  to  oppress  the  spectator  with  the  cum- 
brous grandeur  of  Thebes  or  Babylon  ;  he 
sought  not  to  delight  and  awe  him  with 
the  soaring  hight  and  intricate  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Gothic  minster,  or  impress 
him  with  the  sense  of  indomitable  strength 
and  power  manifest  in  the  genuine  works 
of  ancient  Rome :  and  yet,  with  a  scale 
just  suflicing  to  save  it  from  meanness, 
Attic  art  revealed  to  the  world  an  ex- 
quisite grace  and  dignified  beauty  as  little 
marred  by  defect  or  blemish  as  can  be  any 
works  of  merely  human  hands.  Unrival- 
ed in  elegance  and  purity  of  form,  it  dis- 
dained no  aids  of  metals  or  of  colors, 
which  some  might  look  upon  as  adventi- 
tious and  unworthy.  It  raised  its  statues 
in  stone  or  marble,  in  gold  and  ivory,  or 
in  bronze.  It  decked  its  superb  pediments 
and  architraves  in  somber  or  m  brilliant 
hues ;  and  the  colors  which  modem  use 
would  reserve  for  internal  decoration, 
gleamed  on  the  eye  of  the  spectator  be- 
neath the  lustrous  atmosphere  of  Attica. 

We  have  spoken  throughout,  almost 
unconsciously,  of  Athens  and  Athenian 
art.  But  were  the  countrymen  of -^schy- 
lus  and  Phidias  alone  the  gifted  possessors 
of  this  wondei-ful  creative  genius  ?  or  were 
they  but  the  representatives  of  the  aggre- 
gate Hellenic  races?  Has  the  fiineral 
oration  of  Pericles  unjustly  depreciated 
the  art  of  Lacedsemon  ?  or  had  Corinth, 
Sicyon,  and  Sparta  the  same  title  to  our 
homage  and  admiration  ? 

These  questions  occupy  necessarily  a 
22 
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large  space  in  the  volumes  of  M.  Beuld 
on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  On  some  of 
them  we  confess  ourselves  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  his  conclusions.  But  even  where 
we  differ  from  him  most,  wo  admit  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  which  he  has  brought 
to  bear  on  his  researches  :  and  the  happy 
light  which  he  has  thrown  on  several  ob- 
scure topics  calls  for  no  slight  praise  and 
gratitude.  Without  the  imagination  and 
rhetoric  of  M.  de  Laborde,  he  iKxssesses 
the  patient  and  minute  research  which  is 
the  first  quality  of  the  archajologian.  He 
is  disposed,  however,  to  be  too  dogmatic 
in  his  statements  ;  a  habit  which  has  pro- 
voked strong  animadversions  from  M.  de 
Calonne,  who  impugns  his  theory  respect- 
ing the  chryso-elephantine  statues  of  Phi- 
dias. And  if  we  ourselves  offer  some  re- 
marks on  points  whereon  we  conceive 
him  to  bo  seriously  mistaken,  it  is  that  we 
may  with  the  more  freedom  commend 
those  portions  of  his  work  in  which  he 
has  done  no  slight  service  to  the  cause  of 
art.* 

To  discuss  here  the  canons  of  historical 
credibility,  or  propound  a  theory  of  myths, 
would  be  uiipertinent  and  happily  is  super- 
fluous. But  it  is  no  unfairness  to  demand 
of  any  writer  that  if  he  relates  a  myth, 
half-suspecting  it  to  be  such,  he  should  re- 
cord that  belief  or  suspicion,  and  that  the 
same  assertions  should  not  be  treated  as 
partly  or  wholly  mythical  in  one  page, 
and  employed  insidiously  as  an  historical 
argument  in  another.  We  think  that  M. 
Beulc's  own  words  will  on  this  point  con- 
vict him  of  a  very  grave  inconsistency. 
The  question  of  the  originality  of  Greek 
art,  or  of  its  affiliation  on  Egypt,  is  obvi- 
ously one  which  can  only  be  answered,  if 
it  be  ever  answered  at  ail,  on  the  strictest 
historical  or  archceological  grounds.  Fancy 
or  prejudice,  rhetoric  and  sentimentality, 
can  not  be  permitted  to  affect  the  decision. 
M.  Beulc's  method  is  very  different.  To 
the  statement  in  his  first  chapter  that 
Cecrops,  by  the  attraction  of  a  new  civili- 

*  It  is  to  bo  rc}2rrctted  that  the  \isefu1ncs8  of  M. 
Beule'fl  plans  and  drawings  should  bo  diminished  by 
one  or  two  omissions.  In  vol.  i.  p.  134,  a  reference 
is  made  lo  plate  III.  K ;  but  on  looking  at  the  plate 
no  (ineh  letter  is  to  bo  found,  nor  is  it  set  down  in 
the  index  to  the  platc.'^.  A  more  serious  defect  is 
the  waot  of  scales  to  the  plans  of  the  second  volume, 
lu  addition  to  an  excellent  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
there  are  restored  plans  of  the  Parthenon  and  Erech- 
theium,  drawn  on  very  diOeront  scales ;  hut  these 
scales  are  not  given,  and  their  absence  might,  to  a 
superlicial  observer,  occasion  many  errors. 


zation,  drew  round  himself  the  yagmt 
and  miserable  population  of  Attica,  ke 
appends  a  note  which  we  will  give  in  kit 
own  words : 

*'  Dans  tout  ce  chapitre  je  no  fids  qiie  n- 
cneillir  les  legendes  qui  se  rattachent  A  VAoo- 
pole  sans  en  discuter  ForgiDe  ni  la  Talear.  Qsd 
est  lo  peuple  dont  le  bercean  n^est  pas  enlom 
de  fables  d'autant  plus  cbarmantes  sooTeot  qn^«l- 
les  sent  plus  absurdcs  T* — L^AeropoUf  etajj  toL 
i.  p.  16. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  bard  on  M.  Beidi 
to  confine  his  remarks  to  this  diapter 
alone,  for  very  many  similar  narratires  are 
interspersed  throughout  bis  work  on  the 
Acropolis,  and  his  Studies  an  the  I^dqpot^ 
neaus  absolutely  bristle  with  them.  In 
spite  of  his  declaration,  we  more  than  sos- 
pect  that  M.  Beule's  fiuth  disoovera  a  lam 
amount  of  historical  truth  which  may  be 
culled  from  these  ancient  tales.  He  m^, 
however,  claim  illustrious  companioiis 
amongst  his  countrymen  and  onr  own. 
Under  the  countenance  of  Mr.  IVfnes 
Clinton  and  Dr.  Thirlwall,  Colonel  Leake 
sees  ^^  some  reason  to  believe  that  Cecrops 
was  contemporary  with  Moses,  and  tut 
he  introduced  the  worship  of  Neith  among 
the  Pelasgians."  M.  Beule  draws  vpf^ 
rently  a  similar  conclusion ;  bat,  read- 
ing solely  his  own  admission,  we.  ean  not 
conceive  why  he  should  have  been  at  the 
pains  to  introduce  such  narratives  at  d. 
With  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  he  has  raked  up  a  mass  of  stories 
which  occupy  no  small  portion  of-Ui 
work  on  the  Acropolis,  and  whidi  an 
the  staple  commodity  of  his  PeloponneMrii 
studies.  If  we  are  not  to  examine  ttdr 
origin  and  their  valn6,  what  nsefid  pai^ 
pose  can  they  serve  ?  At  best  they  an 
but  unnecessary  excrescences.  Wecannoli 
however,  do  more  than  cite  a  few  exaoh 
pies  and  then  leave  it  to  impartial  readen 
to  decide  whether  his  method  of  emphf- 
ing  these  myths  is  or  is  not  at  vaiiBMS 
with  his  own  admisuon. 

Ailer  giving  the  dimensiona  of  As 
Acropolis,  he  commences  by  saying  Atf 
"  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  chooae  it  lir 
his  residence;  he  there  {danted  hisssdr 
with  the  Egyptian  colony  wUoh  follovai 
him.  He  gave  to  the  risine  toWBi'Voi 
only  his  name,  but  that  of  Sarv^  a  vesd 
adopted  by  the  Attic  Greeks  alonep  aai 
which  seemed  to  consecrate  tbeir  vbI 
to  Egypt.  Cecrops  came  originaltv 
Sais,  the  capital  of  the  Delta,  and 
thence  brought  with  him  the  woraUp^of 
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Neith  or  Atbena."  This  last  statement  is  ] 
repeated  at  pa^^e  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  account 
given  by  Herodotus  ol  the  Propytea, 
which  Amasis  had  built  at  that  place. 
**  The  coincidence,"  he  remarks,  "  is  curi- 
ous; nor  is  it  less  singular  that  Herod- 
otus admires  in  the  Saitic  Propylaea  pre- 
cisely that  which  Pausanias  admired  in 
the  Athenian,"  (that  is,  the  size  and  beau- 
ty of  the  stone-blocks.)  Of  the  Erechthei- 
um,  M.  Beule  says  that  Erechtheus  had 

fiven  his  name  to  it,  either  because 
e  had  raised  the  first  altar  or  the  first 
temple,  or  because  it  had  been  his  resi- 
dence or  his  tomb."  Again,  "  Cecrops  had 
been  buried  in  the  precinct  consecrated 
to  Minerva;  his  tomb  occupied  a  dis- 
tinct and  considerable  space,"  etc,  Ce- 
crops also  '^  had  presented  the  statue  of 
Minerva  to  the  adoration  of  the  Pelasgi- 
ans,  and  raised  to  her  a  simple  altar. 
Erechtheus  had  surrounded  the  statue 
with  a  covered  building  attached  to  his 
residence."  His  assertions  throughout 
the  volume  of  Studies  on  the  Peloponne- 
sus are  still  more  remarkable,  because 
they  are  introduced  with  no  such  qualifi- 
cations, and  because  he  constantly  makes 
them  the  ground  of  distinct  historical 
conclusions.  We  do  M.  Bcul6  no  injustice 
in  saying  that  Lycurgus  is  with  him  a 
personage  quite  as  historical  as  Brasidas. 
"  From  Crete,"  he  tells  us,  "  Lycurgus 
B^lcd  to  Asia.  He  there  found  the  poems 
of  Homer  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
Kreophylus.     Struck  by  the  beauties  of 

Epic  poetry he  hastened  to  tcrite 

down  the  poem,  in  order  to  present  it  to 
his  countrymen."  Amongst  the  many 
temples  at  Sparta,  '^  Lycurgus  himself 
consecrated  one  to  Laughter,  as  though 
to  declare  that  his  laws  did  not  banish 
from  his  city  all  that  could  soften  and 
humanize  life."  In  the  Isthmian  games 
it  was  the  object  of  Theseus  "to  establish 
a  political  connection  between  the  Attic 
lonians  with  the  lonians  and  .^Eolians  of 
the  Peloponnesus."  To  the  Arcadian 
games  on  Mount  LycsBUS  he  traces  the 
oriffin  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia,  and  adds, 
*^  Livy  in  fact  afiirms  that  this  custom  had 
been  introduced  by  Evander ;"  and  when 
speaking  of  the  fondness  of  the  Arcadians 
for  human  sacrifices,  he  notices  that  "the 
Romans,  their  descendants^  inherited  this 
ferocity."  The  Arcadian  traditions  are, 
in  his  judgment,  "  so  singular,  and  their 
simplicity  gives  them,  at  the  same  time, 


such  an  air  of  probability,  that  one  knows 
not  what  kind  of  doubt  or  c/dticism  to 
apply  to  them.  As  at  bottom  they  pos- 
sess but  little  importance,  the  best  way  is 
to  believe  them  blindly."  We  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  sort  of  belief  this  is  ; 
but  assuredly,  when  used  for  M.  Beule's 
purposes,  these  legendaiy  statements  are 
any  thing  but  unimportant.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  do  better  service  than  a  whole 
mass  of  historical  authorities  which  may 
be  arrayed  against  them.  Their  uses  are 
indeed  multiibrm;  they  are  sometimes 
fables,  sometimes  facts,  sometimes  the 
subjects  of  a  little  fanciful  criticism.  The 
dedication  by  Telemus  of  three  altars  to 
Hera,  as  child,  wife,  and  widow,  suggests 
the  reflection  that  in  the  marriage  we 
may  discern  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
Argive  divinity  into  Arcadia,  and  in  the 
widowhood  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt, 
(ib.  p.  192.) 

But,  whether  regarded  as  fact  or  fable, 
these  statements  furnish  important  argu- 
ments for  his  conclusions  respecting  Spar- 
tan and  Athenian  art.  The  latter  is  affili- 
ated on  Egypt,  mainly  on  the  strength  of 
the  Cecropian  myth ;  and  the  legends  of 
Lycurgus  and  his  legislature  are  cited  to 
prove  that  Pericles  was  mistaken  in  his 
view  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of 
the  Spartan  constitution.  The  unfair  and 
illogical  nature  of  the  inference,  on  M. 
Beule's  own  admission,  is  obvious.  The 
utter  worthlessness  for  historical  purposes 
of  the  tales  of  Cecrops,  Erechtheus,  and 
other  mythical  heroes,  has  been  abundant- 
ly proved  by  other  writers  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Grote,  and  seems  faintly  to  suggest 
itself  to  M.  Beule.  On  this  question  we 
need  not  enter,  and  our  reasons  for  de> 
dining  to  trace  Greek  art  to  an  Egyptian 
source  have  been  given  in  a  previoaa 
number  of  this  Meview,  But  M.  Beale 
fairly  assumes  the  point  at  issue,  wheiti  he 
concludes,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  single 
word  in  Herodotus,  that  the  idea  oi  the 
Athenian  Propylsea  was  borrowecB  from 
those  of  Amasis,  and  still  more  wiBen  he 
comes  to  discuss  Mr.  Penrose's  mastarly 
treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Ar- 
chitectuVe.  The  entasis  or  swell  of  the 
Doric  column  was  a  fact  well  known  pi)e- 
viously ;  but  Mr.  Penrose,  by  the  most 
(ireful  admeasurements,  discovered  that*,, 
in  addition  to  this,  every  vectical  line  off* 
the  Parthenon  converged  to.  a  fixed  point 
(necessarily  at  an  immense  hight)  above 
the  building,  and  not  onl]^thiS|  hut  that. 
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all  the  horizontal  lines,  whether  above  or 
below  the  ^columns,   and  including   the 
steps  of  the  platform,  possess  a  cur\'ature 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  columns. 
Whether  Mr.  Penrose  was  right  in  the 
reasons  assigned  by  him  for  this  curva- 
ture is  a  question  fairly  open  to  doubt. 
But  M.  Bcule  arms  himself  with  the  Ce- 
cropian  legend,  and  proceeds  "  to  distin- 
guish between  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
curves — the  first  being  of  a  foreign  origin, 
on  a  principle   common  to  the  ancient 
temples ;  the  other,  the  creation  of  Greek 
art  in  the  course  of  its  development.    The 
entasis  of  the  columns  and  the  aiming  at  a 
pyramidal  form  are  the  secret  of  .all  de- 
viations from  the  perpendicular,  and  it  is 
from  Egypt  that  these  traditions  arrived 
with  the  Doric  order,  just  as  Greece  re- 
ceived from  Asia  the  elements  of  the  Ionic 
order  and  its  elegant  richness."     But  the 
legends  of  Egyptian  influence*  are  either 
false  or  inadmissible  as  arguments.     No 
such  influence  can  be  proved,  while  we 
have  a  reason  which  adequately  explains 
any  resemblance  which   may  be  traced 
between    them.      The     architecture     of 
Greece  and  Egypt,  as  of  India  and  Assy- 
ria, sprang  from  an  original  type  in  wood. 
A  priori^  therefore,  we  might,  in  all  of 
them,  expect  to  tind  sloping  walls,  and  it 
seems  impossible  to  trace  any  further  con- 
nection.    M.  Beule  himself  remarks  that, 
"in  approaching  towards  its  perfection, 
the  Doric  architecture  gradually  dimin- 
ished the  entasis  of  its  columns  —  a  proof 
that,  far  from  having  invented  it,  the  age 
of   Pericles    reduced   it  to  its  happiest 
measure" — a  proof,  as  it  seems  to  us,  still 
more  of  a  fact  which  might  equally  have 
been  looked  for,  that  lapse  of  time  brought 
about  a  corresponding  departure  from  the 
primitive  type. 

But  if  the  old  legends  furnish  M.  Beulc 
with  materials  for  settling  the  origin  of 
Athenian  architecture,  they  do  far  greater 
service  for  that  of  the  Peloponnesus  and 
of  Laconia  in  particular.     Of  old  Sparta 


•  M.  BcuU  lays  a  stress  on  the  name  aarv  as 
connected  with  the  tale  of  Egyptian  migration. 
The  word,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  Greek  and 
Egyptian ;  and  it  is  etrange  that  he  shoald  not 
see  how  inconclu8ivc  it  is  as  a  philological  argu- 
ment. We  would  refer  him  to  some  very  forcibre 
remarks  on  the  growth  of  this  idea  of  Egyptian 
influence  in  the  lir»t  volume  of  Colonel  Mure's 
Critical  History  of  the  Language  and  Literature  i 
of  Ancient  Greece.  They  appear  to  us  to  set  the 
aaestion  finally  at  rest 


no  building  has  come  down  to  us,  wanMly 

indeed  the  traces  of  any ;  and  AmoDgH 

the  writers  of  ancient  times  she  has  none 

to  plead  on  her  behalf  against  the  antioi- 

pations  of  Thucydidcs  and  the  contempCii- 

ous  comments  of  Pericles.    The  former 

characterizes  her  structures  as  genenBy 

insignificant ;  the  latter  more  than  insma- 

ates  the  poverty,  if  not  the  vulgarity,  of 

her  art.    It  is  true  that  Sparta  mifffat 

have  fought  her  own  battles;  and  if  JL 

Beule's    suppositions    are    correct^    hsr 

silence  is  still  more  wonderful.     Bnt^  in 

default  of  all  testimony  from  her  own 

children,  there  was  something  inviting  b 

the  attempt  to  prove  that  poetry,  mwio^ 

architecture,  and  sculpture  were  then 

appreciated  and  honored  —  that  the  pe<^ 

pie,  whose  voluntary  ignorance  even  of 

reading  and  writing  is  more  than  a  saapi- 

cion,  were  '^  given  to  intellectual  pl^ 

sures''  —  and  that  the  much    maligned 

character  of  her  citizens  was  a  compouid 

of  all  manly  and  amiable  virtues    To 

this  end  the  legends  of  Lycurgos  are 

diligently  ransacked,  and  the  names  of 

Thaletas,    of  Alkman,  Terpander,    and 

many  othei's,  are  brought  to  swell  the 

tale.    It  is,  indeed,  true  that  her  poeC% 

her  sculptors,  and  her  painters  were  all, 

with  one  or  two  insignificant  exoeptioMi 

foreigners,  and  that  at  best,  she  eoaU 

only  admire  what  she  was  utterly  unaUs 

to  produce.    It  is  true,  as  M.  Benle  r^ 

marks,  that  the  lion  has  not  punted  Ul 

o\^ni  portrait ;  but  he  has  a  strong  witaen 

on  the  lion^s  behalf^  the  geographer  FlNh 

sanias.     M.  Beule    has    scmtiniied   hit 

tedious  and  wearisome  pages  with  pniss- 

worthy  diligence  and  zeal,  and  from  Un 

he  learns  that  Sparta  was  singularly  rieh 

in  the  number  oi  her  temples  and  pobis 

buildings,  that  the  city  was  full  of  graad 

works  of  art,  and  that  the  general  dscl 

was  majestic.    This  is  pressing  his  Iflili- 

mony  somewhat  too  far.    Pausaniaa  nay 

be  a  very  good  authority  for  the  numtsr 

of  buildings,  their  position,  size,  or  dale^ 

but  he  is  a  very  bad  authoritv  for  ip 

thets.    His  catalogues  are  fruitless,  hA 

his  criticism  is  contemptible.    Hap|dlf  ks 

does  not  often  indulge  us  with  any.    fla 

has,  in  the  opinion  of  If.  BeuM  hiaMriC 

related  nakedly  and  meagerly  dl  thai  ks 

saw,  and  taken  down  with  an  indisdnifr 

inate  credulity  the  merciless  hsrsngis  sf 

the  iSrjyTiTai^  the  worthy  repreM 

of  guides  in  all  ages.    But  the  n 

had  no  other  epithet  for  the  krveKeat 
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ations  of  human  genius  than  that  they 
are  "  worth  looking  at,"  and  who  seems 
to  have  eyes  for  nothing  but  number  and 
magnitude,  is  not  one  by  whose  aid  we 
may  hope  to  reconstruct  an  obliterated 
city.  His  description  of  Athens  is  valu- 
able, simply  because  Athens  has  not  thus 
perished.  But  if  such  had  been  her  fate, 
it  is  no  injustice  to  say  that  his  descrip- 
tion would  have  conveyed  no  idea  of  her 
magnificence  or  her  beauty.  So  long  as 
any  local  evidence  remains,  his  topogra- 
phy is  of  the  utmost  service ;  but  at 
Sparta  all  evidence  is  wanting,  and  M. 
Beule  can  but  indulge  in  suppositions, 
and  frame  pictures  on  the  dry  catalogues 
of  Pausanias.  From  these  we  can  assure 
ourselves  of  the  number  of  public  build- 
ings, their  names,  and  situation;  but 
when  M.  Beule  says  that  the  tombs  of 
the  house  of  Agis  presented  an  effect  full 
at  once  of  majesty  and  variety,  he  says 
what  may  be  true,  but  is  not  warranted 
by  any  authority.  The  whole  volume  is, 
indeed,  an  elaborate  piece  of  constructive 
reasoning  on  grounds  which  are  either 
&llacious  or  inconclusive.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  ruined  temple  at  Corinth, 
and  a  few  fragments  in  Arcadia,  he  de- 
scribes no  buildings  from  his  own  personal 
knowledge  ;  and  a  probable  restoration  of 
extinguished  splendors  by  the  help  of 
myths  and  topographies  can  scarcely 
arrogate  to  itself  any  high  amount  of 
credibilitv. 

We  have  spoken  candidly  on  these 
points,  because  we  believe  that  M.  Beule's 
method  is  both  illogical  and  unjust,  and 
may  be  productive  of  serious  mischief. 
We  turn  readily  to  others,  in  which  we 
gladly  acknowledge  our  obligations  for 
his  critical  sagacity  as  well  as  his  labori- 
ous researches. 

In  the  popular  notion  of  the  Panathenar 
ic  procession,  along  with  the  train  of  sacri- 
ficial victims,  priests,  virgins,  magistrates, 
etc.,  figures  a  long  array  of  chariots  and 
horsemen  winding  through  the  Propyleea 
and  careering  round  the  Parthenon.  M. 
Beule  has  ably  shown  that  the  approach 
to  the  Propylffia,  being  at  an  angle  of  at 
least  twenty  degrees,  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  ascent,  much  more  the  descent, 
of  any  vehicles  ;  and,  moreover,  the  miun 
entrance  through  the  Propylaea  was  so 
narrow  that  the  slightest  accident  or  de- 
viation from  the  path  must  have  inflicted 
irreparable  injury  on  costly  works  of  art 
which  were  closely  ranged  on  either  side. 


Tet  more,  he  remarks  that  the  notion  is 
unsupported  by  any  written  authorities, 
nor  IS  there  any  sign  of  a  track  such  as 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  passage  of 
vehicles.  These  with  the  horsemen,  he 
affirms,  followed  the  ship  which  bore  the 
sacred  peplus^  and  which,  we  are  distinct- 
ly told,  was  not  carried  up  the  Acropolis. 
How,  again,  could  it  have  been  possible 
to  convey  through  the  Propyl«a  the 
materials  (marble  blocks,  many  fifteen 
feet  long)  for  such  buildings  as  the  Erech- 
theium?  M.  Beule's  hypothesis  is  that 
they  were  craned  up,  a  quicker  and  much 
less  costly  process ;  and  he  holds  it  super- 
fluous to  ask  whether  the  men  who  raised 
the  architraves  and  pediments  of  the 
Parthenon  possessed  means,  simple  enough 
after  all,  for  lifting  the  heaviest  masses. 

With  equal  ability  and,  we  think,  suc- 
cess, he  has  combated  the  idea  (entertained 
by  Colonel  Leake  and  others,  and  system- 
atically worked  out  by  M.  Boumouf )  that 
the  Propyleea  were  erected  for  purposes 
of  defense.  His  arguments  clearly  prove 
their  inefficiency  for  this,  had  they  ever 
been  tested ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  meet  his 
objection  that,  if  such  were  their  object, 
their  character  was  singularly  inappropri- 
ate. Porticos,  columns  rising  in  tiera, 
friezes  and  pediments  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured, equestrian  statues,  a  temple  and  a 
chamber  for  paintings  placed  in  front  of 
the  fortifications,  seem  strange  bamers 
against  a  hostile  force.  The  Greeks  de- 
rided the  Persians  for  going  into  battle 
with  the  flowing  robes  of  women.  M. 
Beule  asks  whether  it  would  have  been 
less  strange  that  the  Athenians  should 
raise  a  fortress  on  the  model  of  a  Poecil6 
and  a  Parthenon. 

That  a  system  of  decoration  by  poly- 
chrome was  adopted  in  Greek  buildings, 
both  externally  and  internally,  is  now  an 
unquestioned  fact :  but  the  exact  charac- 
ter and  limits  of  that  system  it  is  much 
less  easy  to  define.  In  this,  as  in  many 
cases,  the  incredulity  with  which,  not 
very  long  since,  the  idea  of  such  decora- 
tion was  received,  has  been  foUowed  by  a 
tendency  to  conclude  that  no  single  por- 
tion of  a  Greek  temple  was  left  uncolored. 
M.  Beule  considers  the  evidence  at  pre- 
sent forthcoming  as  insufficient  to  warrant 
any  positive  assertions;  but  thei*e  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  Greek  was  en- 
tirely free  from  modern  prejudices,  whether 
for  or  against  decoration  by  color.  The 
mingling  of  stone  or  marble,  or  of  marble 
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of  different  colors,  the  introduction  of 
metallic  ornaments  on  statuary  or  works 
in  relief,  all  subserved  this  purpose,  not 
less  than  the  employment  of  polychrome ; 
and  even  without  the  use  of  a  single  pig- 
ment, the  sculptor  was  enabled  to  produce 
works  not  less  gorgeous  than  the  painter. 
Formed  of  materials  altogether  more 
facile  and  malleable,  the  chryso-elcphan- 
tinc  statue  gave  (what  modem  sculpture 
has  not  so  much  as  aimed  at)  the  living 
hues  of  the  human  form,  and  the  varying 
tints  of  embroidered  garments.  With 
the  most  sumptuous  of  these  statues  is 
associated  the  immortal  name  of  Phidias  ; 
but  the  works  themselves  have  perished. 
The  colossal  statue  of  Athena  was  plun- 
dered of  its  golden  i-aiment  by  Lachares, 
and  finally  transported  by  order  of  Jus- 
tinian to  adorn  the  Hippodrome  of  By- 
zantium, whither  that  oi  the  Olympian 
Zeus  had  been  conveyed  before.  The 
restoration,  therefore,  of  these  statues 
must  depend  on  the  statements  of  writers 
like  Pausanias,  together  with  any  de- 
signs on  stone  or  metal  which  may  chance 
to  throw  light  upon  it.  M.  Beule's  at- 
tempt to  restore  it  by  confining  himself 
altogether  to  the  description  of  Pausanias 
has  called  forth  the  vehement  animadver- 
sion of  M.  Alphonse  de  Calonne.  At  the 
great  Parisian  Exposition  of  1855  was 
exhibited  a  restoration  of  the  Athena  of 
Phidias  (on  a  smaller  scale)  by  M.  Simart, 
who  had  chiefly  followed  tlie  Vienna 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Aspasia  sub- 
scribed. This  remarkable  work  was 
executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  whose  liberal  patronage  and 
exquisite  taste  suggested  this  revival  of 
one  of  the  most  famous  works  of  antiquity. 
It  now  adorns  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre, 
the  Duke's  residence.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  vast  expenditure  lavished  on  this 
chryso-elephantine  statue,  the  effect  it 
produces  is  scarcely  equal  to  the  idea  we 
conceive  of  the  Athenian  Goddess ;  and  a 
controversy  has  arisen  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  representation  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed. On  this  point  we  think  that  too 
rigid  an  adherence  to  the  expressions  of 
Pausanias  has  led  M.  Beule  into  some 
mistakes.  From  those  expressions  he 
infers  a  complete  absence  of  all  orna- 
mentation, except  on  those  parts  of  the 
stAtue  which  were  nearest  to  the  specta- 
tor, and  thus  confinns  his  own  theory  of 
the  uniform  simplicity  and  extreme  se- 
verity of  the  art  of  Phidias.    The  contra- 


ry ideal  furnished  by  the  sonlptnred  itoiie 
of  Aspasius  he  rejects  on  the  ground  thaC 
the  lunated  sigma,  which  occiitb  in  tk0 
inscription,  was  not  employed  in  Graeee 
till  the  second  centary  of  the  Christiai 
era,  and  that  this  work  was  therefore  noC 
produced  in  the  golden  age  of  Greek  tit. 
On  this  point  M.  Beule's  case  seems  tow 
altogether  weaker  than  that  of  IL  de 
Calonne,  who,  first  asserting  that  tke 
name  may  possibly  be  the  forserj  of  a 
later  age,  brings  several  insenptiona  to 
prove  that  the  lunated  sigma  ooonra  m 
early  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  that  it  was  not,  as  IL 
Beulc  supposes,  a  Roman  introdnolioB. 
If  then  this  stone  represents  the  Atfasna 
of  the  Parthenon,  it  must,  M.  de  Calomia 
forcibly  urges,  belong  to  the  best  epoflh 
of  ait,  because  it  must  have  been  exeented 
before  the  statue  of  Phidias  was  robbed 
of  its  ornaments ;  and  if  it  be  of  that 
epoch,  can  it  possibly  represent  any  oilur 
type  than  that  which  Pnidias  evoked,  and 
which  was  every  where  regarded  as  a 
miracle  of  beauty?  But  the  ideal  est 
forth  in  this  stone  is  that  of  extreme  lisb- 
ness  over  the  whole  figure ;  and,  after  al, 
the  expressions  of  Pausanias  scarcely  josd- 
fy  M.  Beule  in  using  them  as  negative  ai^ 
guments.  Pausanias  says  nothing  of  As 
crest  of  her  helmet,  of  a  collar  or  ear-ringiL 
He  denies  therefore  that  they  were  fomd 
on  the  statue  of  Phidias.  **  This  system,** 
says  M.  de  Calonne,  *^  will  cany  ns  a  Ittig 
way :  and  by  the  help  of  Pausanias  we 
shall  soon  succeed  in  robbing  the  chaste 
Minerva  of  her  dearest  attribate,  for  En- 
sanias  says  nothing  of  her  girdle ;  let  as 
therefore  remove  the  cincture  fit>ni  As 
virgin  of  the  Hecatompedon ;  but  IL 
Beule  does  not  go  quite  so  fiir,  and  ia 
spite  of  his  silence  he  allows  her  agirdia:* 
Nor  has  M.  Beule  less  exposed  his  irBsV 
ness  in  maintaining  that  the  Medusa  el 
the  shield  was  represented  as  a  mouMP 
only  in  the  decay  of  art,  while  thafeW 
Phidias  was  ^^une  admirable  jeane  fls^ 
avec  ses  yeux  raourants,  ses  lOTrea  ionMS^ 
biles,  sa  chevelure,  dont  les  bondea  loltf 
gent  librement  et  rayonnent  antonr  da  m 
tete,  comme  la  ohelure  d'Aponon.**  If 
this  be  so,  Attic  art  in  the  days  of  Fsri^ 
cles  grievously  violated  all  the  tisrlilfcias 
of  earlier  ages.  The  glaring  eyea  of  a 
maiden,  lovely  even  in  death,  can  i 
be  the  sight  which  could  appall  the 
rior  amid  the  din  of  battle,  or  lirei 
living  man  into  stone.    Hie  yopy^  fBlsatP 
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fHaiTzoq  Seivbv  depicofievri  of  the  Iliad,  the 
BDake-haired  beldames  of  ^schylas,  dg 
^vffrb^  ovdt'lg  elai6a>v  t^ei  TTvodg,  no  more 
resembled  the  Medusa  of  M.  Beule  than 
Athena  is  identical  with  Aphrodite.  But 
on  the  main  point,  the  extreme  beauty, 
namely,  of  this  form  of  art,  and  the  many 
advantages  of  working  with  these  mate- 
rials, M.  Beule  and  his  opponent  are  in 
agreement.  The  whole  subject  may  well 
suggest  the  possibility  that  our  theories 
of  sculpture  may  yet  require  very  grave 
modifications. 

Many  points  of  deep  interest  still  re- 
main ;  but  our  limits  preclude  us  from 
bestowing  upon  them  even  a  passing 
notice.  We  would  gladly  have  followed 
M.  Beule  in  his  researches  into  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
various  changes  which  the  ascent  of  the 
Propylaea  has  undergone  —  through  the 
several  temples  of  the  Wingless  Victory, 
of  Artemis  Brauronia,  of  Athena  Ergane, 
and  Athena  Polias  —  through  the  Pina- 
coUieca  and  the  Erechtheium.  We  could 
have  wished  to  devote  more  space  to  the 
Parthenon  itself,  on  the  question  of  its 
internal  arrangement,  its  furniture,  and 
its  roofing,  aud  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
great  critical  skill  with  which  M.  Beule 
has  analyzed  its  sculptures,  for  the  pur- 
pore  of  determining  what  portion  of  the 
work  each  sculptor  contributed. 


We  linger  round  the  glorious  works  of 
the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  the  illustrious 
names  which  are  associated  with  them. 
Of  most  of  them  our  knowledge  is  scanty 
indeed.  Mnesicles,  Ictinus,  Callicrates, 
and  Alcamenes  are  but  a  few  with  whom 
time  has  dealt  more  gently  than  with 
others  once  not  less  illustrious ;  yet  even 
these  are  to  us  but  little  more  than  a 
name.  Phidias  alone  stands  forth,  solitary 
alike  in  his  greatness  and  his  misfortunes ; 
and  in  his  history,  so  glorious  in  its  course, 
so  disastrous  in  its  close,  we  see  the  full 
working  of  that  mysterious  spoil  which 
lured  the  countrymen  of  Pericles  to  reject 
and  dishonor  tl\e  most  eminent  of  tneir 
race  in  philosophy  and  art  as  in  civU  gov- 
ernment.  The  workman  was  gone ;  but 
his  work  remained  to  win  for  Athens  an 
undisputed  supremacy.  The  choice  of 
the  Sage  Goddess  was  fully  justified :  the 
statesman  and  the  sculptor  had  both  made 
her  city  a  pride  and  a  wonder  for  all  ages. 
They  left  to  their  children  a  glorious  heri- 
tage ;  but  a  scanty  surface  on  a  craggy 
rock,  scarcely  more  than  nine  hundred 
feet  in  length  or  four  hundred  in  breadth, 
sufficed  to  contain  it.  On  what  other 
spot  of  equal  size  has  so  much  of  &ultless 
beauty  and  grace  and  majesty  been  ever 
brought  together  ? 


Pbopdskd  Sctextific  Balloon  Votaob. — On  the 
16th  a  balloon  ascent  was  to  have  been  made 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  from  Wolver- 
hampton. Mr.  Green,  the  celebrated  nronaut, 
had  nearly  inflated  his  balloon  when  the  silk 
snddenly  burst,  and  the  project  was  for  a  time 
defeated.  Lord  Wrottesley,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  a  party  of  savans  and  friends 
were  present,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  experi- 
ments to  be  made  included  amongst  other  things 
the  ascertaining  the  density  of  the  atmosphere  at 
certain  altitudes.  The  voyage  has  been  postponed 
sine  die. 

A  MOST  valuable  discovery  of  diamonds  has 
lately  been  made  at  the  foot  of  the  Oural  moun- 
tains.   One  consigned  to  Mr.  R ,  of  Batheaston, 

as  a  specimen,  fetched  £60,000.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  mine  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  has  been  discovered. 


Thb  SouROi  OF  THE  Nn.^.— The  fHenda  of  Messrs 
Frith  and  Wenbam,  who  went  out  in  the  Pera 
steamer,  with  their  small  screw  steamer  on  the  up- 
per deck,  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  these  enter- 
prising gentlemen  safely  launched  their  little  cn^ 
the  Wasp,  in  Alexandria  harbor,  and  departed  for 
the  river  Nile,  on  their  perilous  expedition  to  en- 
deavor to  discover  its  source,  on  the  22d  of  June. 
They  bear  with  them  the  best  wishes  of  all  who 
know  them,  and  of  the  scientific  world  generally, 
that  they  may  be  able  to  solve  Uie  mighty  problem, 
and  return  in  safety  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  their  countrymen  on  the  success  of  their  mission. 

AoooRDiNo  to  a  report  made  to  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  there  are  now  in  Turkey 
10,897  schools  for  Mussulmans,  which  are  frequent- 
ed by  280,546  boys  and  121,259  girls,and  superin- 
tended by  11,226  teachers.  There  are  also  2249 
schools  for  Christians,  receiving  105, 861  boys  and 
7806  girls  with  2259  teachersu 
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Too  many  autobiographies  of  eminent 
Frenchmen,  that  have  appeared  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  charac- 
terized by  a  gross  and  repulsive  egotism. 
At  once  sentimental  and  heartless,  tlie 
heroes  of  these  stories  are  self-adonng  to 
a  degree  that  is  quite  astounding,  full  of 
bitterness  and  insult  towards  their  rivals, 
and  breathing  but  mere  disdain  towards 
the  few  they  called  their  friends.  The 
Memoirs  of  Chateaubriand  and  of  Laniar- 
tino  are  the  most  illustrious  and  most  of- 
fensive examples  of  this  class.  After 
such  works,  it  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  a 
man,  great  both  by  his  public  career  and 
his  literary  labors,  who  tells  us  his  remem- 
brances in  a  style  of  frank  simplicity,  with- 
out overrating  his  own  importance,  and 
without,  on  the  other  hand,  falling  into 
those  affected  suggestive  reticences  which 
betray  the  more  refined  type  of  self-com- 
placency. He  is  really  the  writer  he  pro- 
posed to  be  at  the  outset — faithful  to  his 
friends,  just  to  his  adversaries,  and  not 
over  lenient  towards  himself 

The  Memoirs  carry  us  back  no  farther 
than  1807,  when  M.  Guizot,  as  well  as  we 
can  calcidate  approximately,  was  a  young 
man  of  nineteen  ;  a  preceptor,  we  believe, 
in  the  f'lmily  of  the  Due  de  Broglie.  lie 
enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  admission  to  the 
f^w  remaining  drawing-rooms  at  Paris 
which  retained  the  traditions  of  a  time 
that  had  passed  away  forever ;  its  taste 
for  intellectual  ])leasures,  for  social  sym- 
pathy, and  for  conversation,  witliout  any 
other  object  than  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
changing thought,  together  with  its  liberal 
toleration  of  diversities  of  origin,  rank, 
and  ideas  ;  those  characteristics,  in  short, 
which  had  made  Paris  the  intellectual 
center  of  Europe,  to  such  an  extent,  that, 
for  the  half  century  preceding  the  Revo- 
lution, not  only  princes,  but  private  per- 


*  Memoirs:  a  Contribution  to  the  Ilistory  of  my 
men  TVm&f.  (Mhntnrs  pour  strvir  a  VHistoire  de 
iiion  Temjis.)  By  M.  Guizot.  VoK  I.  and  11. 
Lcip7.ig,  Paris,  Qcnova.     1858  and  1859. 


sons  of  wealth  and  refinement,  in  Engiand 
Gei-many,  and  Italy,  nsod  to  have  iMr 
stated  and  paid  correspondents  to  enaUe 
them  to  keep  up  with  the  higher  ^ooip 
of  its  drawing-rooms,  in  politics,  in  aqqaci, 
and  in  speculative  philanthropy. 

The  few  remaining  samvors  of  the 
liberal  and  philosophical  aristocracj  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  used  to  meet 
each  other  at  Madame  d^Hoadetot'Si  Mofr 
sieur  Suard's,  and  the  Abbe  MoreUflt% 
had  not  abjured  the  principles  and  tte 
aspirations  of  the  generation  whiefa  had 
brought  about  the  Kevolution,  and  alow 
with  it  such  groat  disasters  and  such  emd 
disappointment.  They  remained  sincera^ 
liberal,  says  M.  Guizot ;  but  with  the  re- 
serve of  men  who  had  succeeded  little  nii 
suffered  much  in  their  projects  of  refinv. 
"  They  prized  the  freedom  of  thought  nii 
speech,  but  did  not  aspire  to  power.  Thif 
detested  despotism,  and  were  ever  Mn^ 
ing  its  acts ;  but  without  doing  any  tUag 
to  restrain  or  to  overthow  it.  It  was  n- 
opposition  of  enlightened  and  independent 
s])eetators,  who  had  no  chance  and  no  iriib 
to  become  actors." 

It  required  a  kind  of  courage  under  the 
Empire  to  assume  even  this  hannless  alti- 
tude of  independence.  None  but  tboM 
who  personally  witnessed  those  evil  iay$ 
can  conceive  the  degree  of  timiditj  waA 
restraint  that  was  aJmost  universal ;  aal 
how,  at  the  least  glimpse  of  a  irenoi 
upon  the  forbidden  ground  of  poiinai|^ 
men's  features  became  cold,  and  ttak 
words  official.  '^They  only  who  hinrt 
once  lived  under  the  air-pump,  know  whU 
a  charm  there  is  in  liberty  to  breathe^* 
When  France  did  obtain  Hbertjr  ie 
breathe,  the  disinterested  talkers  of  then 
privileged  drawing-rooms  were  anecflcdii 
by  more  practical  men,  who  went  to  Ae 
opposite  extreme  of  party  spirit  andpat^T 
animosity — that  terrible  diseaae  or  Ait 
countries  which  narrows  the  horinNi  j(|r 
the  w  isest,  makes  them  see  erery  tlu^gll 
a  false  light,  and  is  fatal  at  onoe  to  kigl 
views  and  generous  feelhigs. 
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M.  Guizot  himself  hated  the  rule  of 
Napoleon  with  all  the  energy  of  a  first 
passion.  He  felt  that  the  nation  was  de- 
graded and  demoralized,  and  the  very  de- 
velopment of  its  faculties  aiTested  under 
the  despot's  sway.  It  is  evident  that  the 
system  of  Napoleon  HI.  must  recall  to  the 
mind  of  the  veteran  liberal  that  under 
which  he  chafed  in  his  youth.  But  no 
parallel  is  drawn  intentionally.  There  are 
no  allusions  slightly  veiled  ;  no  words  of 
double  application  intended  to  afford  the 
writer  or  the  reader  the  feminine  pleasure 
of  wounding  the  nephew  through  the 
uncle's  doublet.  The  strongest  anti-im- 
perialist passages  in  the  book  are  to  be 
found  ill  the  Appendix,  in  speeches  pro- 
nounced, or  documents  composed,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  was  in  obscurity.  M. 
Guizot  is  a  foe  who  will  only  strike  in 
earnest,  and  in  front;  and  it  is  easy  to 
surmise  that  he  possesses  the  haughty 
consciousness  that  the  antagonism  of  his 
principles  to  all  forms  of  despotism  is  so 
selt-evident  as  to  make  any  particular  ap- 
plication of  them  superfluous. 

The  future  minister  and  parliamentary 
orator  became  known,  as  a  writer,  by  his 
critical  notes  on  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
JFally  and  by  his  contribution  to  the  An- 
nals of  Education.  M.  Fontanes,  then 
Master  of  the  University,  was  so  "fovor- 
sbly  impressed  by  his  talents  and  cha- 
racter, that  he  founded,  expressly  for  him, 
the  Professorship  of  Modem  History.  It 
was  in  December,  1812,  that  M.  Guizot 
first  appeared  in  the  character  of  lecturer, 
before  an  audience  more  select  than 
numerous. 

While  Napoleon  was  wearing  out  the 
remnant  of  his  good  fortune  and  his  power 
in  the  desperate  struggle  of  the  spring  of 
1814,  M.  Guizot  had  occasion  to  travel  in 
the  center  and  south  of  France.  He  was 
painfully  affected  by  the*  lassitude  of  the 
popular  mind,  its  morally  helpless  and 
prostrate  state.  The  nation  had  become 
so  unused  to  decide  upon  its  own  interests, 
and  work  out  its  own  destiny,  that  it  was 
wholly  devoid  of  political  wisdom  and  set- 
tled pui-pose.  It  was  a  people  of  per- 
plexed spectators,  who  hardly  knew  what 
issue  they  ought  to  hope  or  fear  from  the 
terrible  game  of  which  they  were  the 
stake,  now  execrating  Napoleon  as  the 
aathor  of  so  much  suffering,  and  anon 
celebrating  him  as  the  defender  and 
avenger  of  their  country.  As  the  Em- 
peror   himself   expressed    it,  after    the 


flight  of  Louis  XVni.,  and  his  own  return 
from  Elba :  "  They  have  allowed  me  to 
come,  just  as  they  allowed  him  to  go  away.'* 

The  Restoration  saw  Guizot,  for  the 
firet  time,  a  man  in  oflice— the  compar- 
atively  humble  one  of  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  return  of 
Napoleon,  of  course,  sent  him  back  to  his 
lectures  in  the  University.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  Hundred  Days,  the  young  ex- 
secretary  was  dispatched  to  the  emigrant 
court  by  a  committee  of  constitutional 
royalists  at  Paris,  to  plead  with  Louis 
XVIII.  personally,  in  their  name,  against 
the  reactionary  influences  by  which  he 
was  letting  himself  be  surrounded.  The 
summary  of  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  the  monarch  is  not  very  compli- 
mentary :  "  A  mind  with  a  fiiir  measure 
of  common-sense  and  independence,  super- 
ficial with  dignity,  politic  in  conversation, 
and  careful  of  appearances,  thinking  and 
understanding  little  about  the  real  sub- 
stance of  things,  and  almost  equally  inca- 
pable of  the  faults  which  ruin  and  the  suc- 
cesses which  secure  the  future  of  royal 
races." 

Returaing  to  Paris  with  the  court  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Guizot  was  re- 
stored to  his  post,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
advanced  to  that  of  Master  of  Requests  in 
the  Council  of  State — a  body  which  may 
be  explained  to  English  readers  as  a  sort 
of  Privy  Council,  with  positive  and  not 
merely  nominal  functions.  In  June,  1820, 
MM.  Royer  Collard,  Guizot,  and  othei-s 
of  their  friends,  were  struck  off  the  list 
of  the  Council  of  State,  for  having  given 
all  the  opposition  in  their  power  to  a  new 
electoral  law,  intended  to  make  the  re- 
presentative system  of  France  even  less 
popular  than  it  had  been.  This  liberal 
section  of  the  royalist  party,  who  contend- 
ed for  liberty  without  revolution  and 
order  without  despotism,  were  nicknamed 
the  Doctrinaires.  The  measure  which 
first  threw  them  into  formal  opposition  to 
the  government  had  been  suggested  by 
the  panic  consequent  on  various  revolu- 
tionary plots,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Due  do  Benn. 

It  can  be  gathered,  from  various  indi- 
cations, that  the  loss  of  his  place  was  a 
seiious  matter  to  M.  Guizot,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  He  betook  himself,  for  the 
third  time,  to  his  historical  nursuits ;  but 
the  Abbe  Frayssinous,  now  Master  of  the 
University,  thought  that  his  lectures  had 
a    dangerous  tendency,  and  suppressed 
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them  in  October,  1822.  The  Martignac 
ministry  allowed  him  to  begin  them  again 
after  an  interval  of  five  yeai-s.  The  lec- 
tures of  the  winters  of  1828-9,  and  1829- 
30,  afterwards  given  to  the  world,  be- 
came the  celebrated  works  on  The  His- 
tory of  Civilization  in  Europe^  and  The 
History  of  Civilization  in  France.  M. 
Cousin  was,  at  the  same  time.  Professor 
of  Philosophy,  and  M.  Villeniain  of  Lite- 
rature :  a  brilliant  trio,  of  whom  France, 
and  the  liberal  party  especially,  was 
justly  proud. 

While  in  favor  with  the  early  govern- 
ments of  the  Restoration,  M.  Guizot  had 
been  sometimes  selected  as  royal  commis- 
sioner, to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  favor  of  measures  proposed 
by  government — a  curious  and  somewhat 
superfluous  office  in  the  organism  of  the 
French  legislature.  Ho  had  since  pub- 
lished several  works  on  political  subjects ; 
and  contributed  to  The  Globe^  and  other 
journals  of  his  party.  But  he  did  not  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Chamber  until  his 
election  for  Lisieux  in  January,  1830. 
Thus  the  first  session  in  which  he  bore  a 
part  was  the  momentous  one  which  issued 
m  irremediable  conflict  between  Charles 
X.  and  his  people,  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution by  the  monarch,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  July. 

However  little  he  may  be  believed,  the 
experienced  observer  of  characters  with 
whose  remembrances  we  have  to  do,  does 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Louis  Philippe 
w^as  not  an  ambitious  man.  Moderate 
and  prudent,  notwithstanding  his  active 
mind  and  lively  im])ressions,  that  Prince 
had  long  foreseen  the  chance  that  might 
raise  him  to  the  throne ;  but  it  was  with 
more  anxiety  than  satisfaction.  The  feel- 
ing predominant  in  his  mind  was  the  de- 
termination not  to  be  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  the  faults 
of  the  elder  branch  of  his  house.  Ho 
wished  to  be  neither  conspirator  nor 
victim;  and,  as  he  said  himself  three 
months  before  the  Revolution :  "  Come 
what  will,  I  will  not  separate  my  lot,  and 
that  of  my  children,  from  the  fate  of  my 
country." 

Moreover,  as  King,  Louis  Philippe  was 
not,  according  to  M.  Guizot,  the  exagger- 
atedly wary  and  plotting  character,  which 
he  has  been  considered  by  many.  "In 
his  oral  or  written  demonstrations,  he 
gave,  perhaps,  a  little  more  room  than 
was  necessary  to  that  actiny,  of  which 


there  is  always  more  or  less  between  po- 
litical personages."  (!)  He  was  oveMB^ 
passionable.  His  first  impnlscs  freqnenllf 
carried  him  too  far;  and  one  of  his  greit" 
est  faults  was  the  fidgety  nature  wUflh 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  oonosal  a 
very  natural  and  commendable  uneariaesi 
about  the  future  prospects  of  his  ohildrea. 

M.  Guizot  became  Minister  of  the  li^ 
terior  in  the  first  Cabinet  of  Looii 
Philippe ;  a  most  laborious  office,  partlj 
because  he  was  the  principal  spokeansa 
of  the  ministry  in  the  Chamber;  hat 
chiefly  because  he  had  to  make  the  nrail 
extensive  changes  among  the  vast  non- 
bers  employed  in  every  department  cf 
public  service.  ^'  I  had  to  bear  the  ytm- 
sure  of  all  the  pretensions,  hopes,  enmitfai^ 
ofici-s,  complaints,  and  dreams,  that  drew 
to  my  office,  by  thousands,  from  all  eoi^ 
ners  of  France,  solicitors  and  denoonesn^ 
the  projectors  and  the  inqaisitive,  boq^ 
bodies  and  idlers."  The  over4a8lDBi 
Minister  soon  perceived  the  evils  of  the 
French  centralization,  and  the  firily  cf 
the  French  tendency  to  look  to  the  go^ 
emment  for  every  thing.  Those  ooort- 
less  details  which  in  England,  AmerifiSi 
and  even  in  Holland,  are  settled  by  loflsl 
authorities,  are  all  referred  to  acentnl 
authority  under  the  administrative  syilea 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Napolaoa. 
At  this  moment  a  bridge  can  not  ba 
mended,  nor  a  religious  meeting  opeoid, 
in  any  corner  of  france,  without  penB» 
sion  from  a  minister  in  Paris,  foonded  on 
a  formal  report,  and  a  pom^na  Kst  flf 
considerations !  It  was  the  miafiyrtuaa  flf 
the  eighteen  years*  experiment  of  eoi^ 
stitutional  monarchy  in  France,  that  k 
found  no  habits  of  local  self^govemMBl 
among  the  people ;  so  that  it  was  obHgil 
to  work  upon  discordant  prinoipka— 
liberty  and  the  representative  ayateHiop 
the  one  hand,  centralisation  on  the  olhar; 
a  state  of  things  in  which,  aa  M.  Griart 
says  judiciously,  the  govemmoit  vl 
either  neglect  local  affiurs,  or  else  aaki 
them  subservient  to  its  own  interatti 
^^and  the  whole  administration,  ftoaa^ 
hamlet  to  the  palace,  become  a  meas-flf 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  poBlisll 
parties  that  contend  for  sapremaoy.**  ^ 
put  the  matter  in  more  home^  phfSi^ 
ology,  the  bureaucracy  is  the  aaddla.<i 
the  nation's  back ;  and  whoever  is  ddlU 
enough  to  leap  into  the  saddle,  has  lit 
nation  at  his  mercy. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Mmiater  of  lit 
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Interior  soon  became  unpopular.  He  be- 
came noted  for  his  uncompromising  resist- 
ance to  all  revolutionary  tendencies ;  and 
he  had  incurred  the  hostility  of  all  those 
whose  pretensions,  or  vanity,  or  local  ani- 
mosity, or  blind  impatience,  he  had  been 
unable  to  satisfy.  After  holding  office 
only  about  three  months,  he  withdrew 
from  the  Cabinet,  along  with  his  friends, 
M.  Casimir  Perier  and  the  Due  de  Broglie. 
These  statesmen  had  not  much  confidence 
in  their  more  radical  associates,  M.  Lafitte, 
etc.  They  were  aware,  too,  that  it  would 
be  easier  for  the  more  popular  ministers 
to  resist  the  reigning  outcry  for  the  blood 
of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X. 

From  this  time  foi-ward  until  1848,  M. 
Guizot  mav  be  considered  as  the  most 
eminent  working  statesman  of  his  country. 
He  was  oflener  in  than  out  of  office,  some- 
times head  of  the  Cabinet,  and  occupied 
the  post  of  ambassador  to  this  country  at 
a  most  important  juncture.  His  policy 
was  distinguished  by  two  leading  features 
— the  determination  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  the  most  persevering  and 
vigilant  hostility  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  anarchical  principles  of  the  repub- 
lican party.  As  regards  the  former,  the 
sort  of  passion  for  peace  which  prevailed 
in  Europe  for  those  eighteen  years  was, 
as  he  says,  a  rare  and  a  grand  spectacle. 
Never  did  so  many  events,  whicn  might 
lead  to  war,  occur  within  so  short  a  time 
— the  revolution  in  France  itself,  and  the 
prolonged  agitation  that  followed  it ;  re- 
volutions on  all  its  frontiei-s,  in  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Spain ;  revolutions  at- 
tempted in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
with  all  the  international  questions  and 
complications  that  naturally  arose  from 
them;  the  Ottoman  Empire  more  and 
more  tottering  ;  Asia  more  and  more  dis- 
puted between  Russia  and  Enorland  ; 
France  making  conquests  in  Africa ; 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States 
in  conflict  from  various  causes  in  the  New 
World  :  and  yet  no  war  grew  out  of  these 
circumstances  which  seemed  to  make  it 
inevitable.  The  increasing  empire  of 
moral  ideas  went  for  something  in  this 
result ;  the  resolution  with  which  Louis 
Philippe  embraced  the  policy  of  peace, 
was  also  a  great  point  gained;  but  M. 
Guizot  evidently  considers  the  self-denial 
and  pacific  spirit  of  the  English  people 
to  have  been  the  most  effectual  innuence 
for  good. 


"  In  England,'*  he  says,  *'  it  was  the  nation 
itself  that,  from  1880  to  1858,  insisted  energe- 
tically upon  peace.  It  was  moved  to  do  so  by 
good  sense,  and  by  the  understanding  of  its 
true  interests,  by  its  taste  for  the  productive 
activity  of  peaceful  life,  and  by  its  Christian 
spirit  Among  this  people  Christian  beliefs 
are  not  simple  rules  for  private  life,  nor  mere 
satis&ctions  given  to  the  heart  and  intellect ; 
they  enter  into  political  life,  and  bear  upon  the 
conduct  of  public  men.  It  is  generally  the 
dissenting  communities  first  of  aU  that  rouse 
themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  some  practical  ob- 
ject recommended  in  their  eyes  by  religious 
reasons.  The  movement  soon  communicates 
itself  to  the  whole  Christian  Church  of  the 
country,  then  to  civil  society,  and  the  govern- 
ment in  its  turn  is  obliged  to  follow.'' 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  Eng- 
land bore  with  the  revolution  of  July  and 
all  its  consequences,  the  fall  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  ^Netherlands,  the  independ- 
ence of  Belgium,  the  dislocation  of  the 
old  European  coalition  against  France : 
we  may  add,  it  bore  too  with  aggravated 
provocation  from  the  United  States.  M. 
Guizot  confesses  his  own  countrymen  did 
not  imitate  this  pacific  spirit.  They  re- 
mained restive  and  pugnacious  under  the 
policy  of  Louis  Philppe  and  his  ministers, 
sighed  for  war,  and  patronized  revolution. 
"  France,  though  she  can  not  suffer  revo- 
lutions at  home,  even  when  she  has 
allowed  them  to  be  made,  is  still  fond  of 
revolutions  abroad.  Tlie  movement 
caused  by  her  example  gives  her  plea- 
sure, and  she  fondly  thinks  that  in  all  her 
imitators  she  will  find  friends." 

As  has  been  already  intimated,  resistance 
to  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  all  its  forms 
was  the  struggle  of  M.  Guizot's  public 
life.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that  he  alter- 
nately defended  liberty  against  absolute 
powers,  and  order  against  revolution ; 
but  circumstances  rendered  his  agency  in 
the  latter  respect  by  far  the  more  promi- 
nent and  persevering.  He  believes 
monarchy  to  be  the  form  of  government 
natural  to  France,  the  most  fkvorable  at 
once  to  liberty  and  to  public  quiet.  The 
republican  regime^  on  the  other  hand, 
bemg  inconsistent  with  the  habits  and 
wishes  of  the  classes  who  are  the  natural 
friends  of  order,  is  necessarily  given  over 
to  the  dominion  of  bad  passions,  and  can 
only  find  a  momentary  strength  in  vio- 
lence and  anarchy.  It  puts  rorth  at  the 
outset  the  noblest  motives,  but  it  is  only 
in  order  to  cover  the  march  and  prepare 
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the  triumph  of  the  vilest.     We  subjoin  a 
few  characteristic  passages. 

"Tho  peculiar  tasto  of  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  its  capital  sin,  is  a  criminal  taste  for 
destruction,  in  order  to  give  itself  the  proud 
pleasure  of  creation.  In  times  possessed  by 
this  disease,  man  considers  all  that  exists  under 
his  eyes,  persons  and  things,  facts  and  rights, 
past  and  present,  as  so  much  inert  matter  of 
which  he  may  freely  dispose,  handling  and 
fashioning  it  at  his  will.  lie  imagines  that  he 
possesses  within  him  certain  perfect  ideas, 
which  confer  upon  him  an  absolute  power  over 
all  things,  and  in  the  name  of  which  he 
may,  at  any  price,  and  at  all  risks,  break  up 
that  which  exists  and  remodel  it  after  their 
image." 

"Formerly,  political  bodies,  or  the  nation 
itself,  often  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
monarch,  even  by  arms,  without  thinking  of 
changing  the  dynasty  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment :  insurrection  had  its  limits.  But  nowa- 
days, and  especially  with  us,  the  fate  of  society 
at  large  is  at  stake  at  every  crisis ;  all  great 
political  struggles  become  questions  of  life  and 
death ;  peoples  and  parties,  in  their  blind  par- 
ticipation, betake  them  at  once  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities ;  resistance  is  hurriedly  transformed 
into  insurrection,  and  insurrection  into  re- 
volution. Every  thunder-storm  becomes  a 
deluge." 

"  The  revolutionary  spirit  of  our  days  admits 
of  no  regular  and  stable  system  of  society  or 
government;  it  is  nothing  but  universal  de- 
struction and  continuous  anarchy ;  it  is  able  to 
excite  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  it  is  able, 
when  it  triumphs  for  a  moment,  to  make  con- 
quests which  are  also  but  for  a  moment ;  it  has 
every  where,  among  various  populations,  adepts, 
accomplices,  and  dupes ;  but  it  c^n  not  have 
governments  for  its  allies,  since  it  is  itself  an 
impossible  ally  for  any  government." 

"The  French  revolutionists  promised  that 
there  should  be  no  more  wars  or  conquests,  and 
really  meant  to  be  sincere;  yet  it  was  their 
destiny  to  make  the  noblest  ambition  and  the 
worst  passions  of  mankind  to  break  forth  at  the 
same  time,  and  they  tried  to  expiate  their  pride 
in  disappointment  and  confusion.  The  Revolu- 
tion stirred  up  the  most  violent  and  iniquitous 
external  policy  that  the  world  had  ever  known, 
that  of  armed  propagandism  and  indefinite  con- 
quest, the  forcible  overthrow  of  all  European 
societies,  to  bring  out  of  them  republics  one 
day,  and  a  universal  monarchy  the  next  • 
From  1792  to  1814,  the  essential  character  of 
the  relations  of  France  with  Europe  was  war,  a 
war  of  revolution  and  conquest,  incessant  at- 
tempts upon  the  existence  of  governments  and 
the  independence  of  nations." 

From  what  precedes  it  will  bo  seen, 
that  the  Empire,  in  M.  Guizot^s  eyes,  is 
but  another  form  of  the  Revolution,  the 
same  old  enemy  disciplined,  but  not  re- 


formed, lie  prophosios  that,  so  loDg  as 
liberty  shall  not  nave  completely  brwEen 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  order 
with  absolute  power,  unhappy  Franoe  wfll 
pass  from  illusion  to  illusion,  and  be  tossed 
about  from  one  crisis  to  another.  Abac^ 
lute  power  can  for  the  future  be  wielded 
in  France  by  the  children  of  the  rerda- 
tion  only,  because  they  alone  ean  fiir  a 
certain  lapse  of  time  rellssure  the  masBSH 
about  their  interests,  while  refusing  then 
liberty.  It  was  this  that  made  Iwe  ts^ 
toration  of  the  house  of  iBoarbon  m  1814 
so  necessary  for  the  country.  Its  sway  k 
anti-revolutionary  by  nature,  and  libenl 
by  necessity ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the 
origin  or  in  the  name  sufficiently  rarofai- 
tionary  to  enable  it  to  dispense  with  being 
liberal.  Its  sway  was  a  guarantee  cf 
peace  to  Europe,  as  well  as  of  liberty  tt 
France,  since  war  was  not  for  the  Bov> 
bons  either  a  necessity  or  a  passion ;  tkj 
could  reign  without  having  recourse  efery 
day  to  some  new  exhibition  of  power,  or 
exciting  in  some  new  way  the  pc^Mikr 


imagmation. 


It  is  evident  M.  Guizot  raeana  the 
er  to  understand  that  he  does  not  beSeia 
in  the  stability  of  the  Empire.  '^Ndthw 
terror  nor  despotism  are  durable,**  said  h^ 
forty  years  ago  ;  but  he  has  a  purpose  ia 
repeating  the  saying  now,  and  hie  remc^ 
brance  of  such  aphorisms  has  been  sbaip 
ened  by  circumstances.  If^  as  we  haft 
already  said,  he  avoids  mere  innneodsM 
destined  only  to  wound,  and  all  aoeh  la- 
dignifiod  warfare,  he  freely  makea  use  sf 
his  past  utterances,  or  reflects  upon  Ui 
past  career,  in  such  a  way  as  to  inake  Ui 
present  sentiments  very  intelligiUe;  • 
when  he  says  of  his  forced  mlenoe  in 
"  It  is  a  very  difficult,  but  very 
attainment  in  public  life,  to  know  bow  ti 
resign  one's  self  at  certain  momenta  to 
mobility  without  giving  up  anooees,  andU 
wait  without  despairing,  althongli 
out  acting." 

Upon  the  occasion  of  one  of  iim 
glimpses  which  wo  are  allowed  of 
of  domestic  happiness  in  M«  ChdaalKi 
family,  he  says  he  is  not  of 
opinion,  that  the  remembranoe 
happiness  embitters  present  aorniw:-ea 
the  contrary,  heart-felt  happineaa  ia  a^iJM 
of  which  the  reflection  ia  prolonsed  eM 
the  space  which  it  has  ceased  to  uhmft* 
We  think  that  the  bard  and  tlia 
man,  though  contradicting  eaoh  othei^J 
both  right  within  the  limita  of  their 
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experience.     The  various  aspects  in  which  yielding,  austere ;  accustomed  to  disap- 

bygone  bliss  may  appear  to  us,  and   act  pointment,  apt  to  reckon  little  upon  the  vir» 

upon  our  present  feelings,  depend  partly  tues  of  others  or  upon  favorable  chances, 

upon  its  nature,  and  in  a  great  measure  and  looking  upon  the  spectacle  of  human 

too  upon  the  way  in  which  we  were  de-  follies,  illusions,  and   an-ogance,  with   a 

prived  of  it ;  the  ties,  for  instance,  which  mixture  of  melancholy  and  disdain.     He 

have  been   gently  severed  by  the  more  is  in  short  the  opposite  extreme  of  the 

immediate  hand  of  God,  do  not  bleed  like  character  which  he  has  sketched  in  these 

those  that  man  has  ruthlessly  or  violently  words; 
rent  asunder.     M.  Guizot's  obsei-vation, 

though  onlv  partially  true,  reveals  a  mind        *' ^•.  Odilon  Barrot  belongs  to  the  school  of 

capable  of  the  deepest  feeling,  as  persons  ?onfiding  pohticijms,  who,  for  the  accomplish- 

of  cold  exterior  oilen  are  ;  but  his  gener-  Zlll^LfZil  onll^h wdVo^^^^^^ 

,,  .        ,  1      !_•  Spontaneous  and  enlignteneci  concurrence  of  tne 

ally  unexpansive  character  makes  him  one  peopig.    a  generous  school,  which  has  often 

to  be  admired  and  respected,  rather  than  done  good  service  to  mankind  by  entertaining 

one  likely  to  attract  warm  sympathy  out  on  its  behalf  the  loftiest  hopes ;  yet  at  the  same 

of  the  circle  of  his  own  family  and  most  time  an  improvident  and  a  dangerous  school, 

intimate  friends.     He  speaks  somewhere  ^^^ch  forgets  within  what  limits  and  by  what 

of  Louis  PhiUppe's  havin<r  been  much  less  fftraints  naankind  must  be  curbed,  in  order 

£imiliar  and  caressing  with  him  than  with  t^?^  ^ts  good  mstincte  may  get  the  better  of  ite 

^,  .  .  ^  i_  ^'tj       ^  II  evil  tendencies.     Politicians  of  this  school  pos- 

other  ministers,  who  did  not  more  really  g^ss  neither  the  mistrustful  prudence  that  is 

enjoy  his  conhdence ;  and  we  can  quite  taught  by  long  experience  of  public  life,  nor 

understand  it.  that  at  once  severe  and  tender  intelligence  of 

M.  Guizot  seems  to  consider  himself  of  human    nature    which    Christian    convictions 

a  temperament  naturally  hopeful :  we  can  bestow ;  they  are  neither  tried  practicians,  nor 

not  help  thinking  he  is  mistaken;  he  is  profound  moraliste ;  they  are  liable  to  break  the 

rather   himself  what  he   asserted   of  M.  ^^^^  machine  for  want  of  understanding  its 

^     .     •      T>    .        ttu  11        •*!,    J     1-x        r  springs;  and  they  know  man  so  little  as  to  be 

Casimir   Perier,   "bold,  >vith    doubts   of  „^^^f^  '^o    love  ^him  without   flattering    his 

success,  and  almost  -vvith   sadness."     His  vanity." 
whole  genius  is  retrospective  rather  than 

prospective,  fitted  to  philosophize  upon  The  perusal  of  these  volumes  has  made 
the  past  much  more  than  to  dwell  upon  us  understand  that  the  republican  party 
pleasing  visions  of  the  future.  His  very  in  France  remained  much  more  powerful 
features,  and,  above  all,  those  thin  com-  from  the  times  of  the  first  Revolution  on- 
pressed  lips,  bespeak  him  a  man  whose  wards  than  we  had  ever  apprehended,  so 
strength  lies  in  firm  and  tenacious  resist-  that  the  catastrophe  of  1848  becomes 
ance  ;  and  his  whole  career  has  been  of  a  more  intelligible  than  it  seemed  before, 
kind  to  confirm  the  tendency.  A  Protest-  Those  veteran  revolutionists  who  under 
ant,  educated  at  Geneva,  called  to  pass  the  first  Empire  had  been  the  instruments 
his  life  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  of  absolute  power  without  scruple,  took 
to  identify  himself  wuth  its  fortunes  ;  an  up  once  more  their  old  ideas  and  passions, 
English  character,  strayed  into  France,  wnen  from  1815  to  1848  they  found 
and  chosen  to  govern  unwilling  French-  themselves  under  a  ri^/wie  of  liberty :  the 
men ;  in  youth,  an  ardent  aspirant  after  people  remained  like  the  ocean,  immova- 
freedom  under  an  illimited  and  jealous  ble  at  bottom,  whatever  the  winds  that 
despotism  ;  in  riper  years,  a  conservative  ruffled  its  surface.  The  Republic  was 
statesman,  struggling  against  prevalent  avoided  very  narrowly  in  1830.  It  would 
radical  tendencies,  much  maligned,  more-  certainly  have  been  proclaimed  had  La 
over,  and  misunderstood  ;  in  old  age,  a  Fayette  been  either  an  earnest  or  an  am- 
witness  of  his  country's  abasement  under  bitious  man ;  but  he  contented  himself 
the  despotism  which  had  been  thrown  oflf  with  popularity,  and  with  the  general  re- 
forty  years  before,  despoiled  as  it  is  of  its  cognition  that  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
free  institutions,  and  condemned  to  silence  Philippe  was  established  with  his  consent 
after  those  years  of  brilliant  discussion,  in  and  under  his  patronage.  The  perpetual 
which  he  had  himself  borne  so  distinguish-  conspiracies,  and  the  ever-recurring  riots 
ed  a  part ;  these  are  not  circumstances  to  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions,  which 
make  a  man  sanguine.  To  us  he  seems  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
like  a  granite  boulder,  not  to  be  shaken  the  representative  monarchy,  showed  that 
but  by  an  earthquake  ;   a  man  rigid,  un-  the  existing  order  of  things  rested  upon  a 
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volcano.  The  strength  of  republicanism  in 
our  day  is,  that  it  promises  every  thing 
that  peoples  wish  for ;  its  weakness  is,  that 
it  can  not  keep  its  word.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment of  great  hopes,  and  equal  dis- 
appointments. "  France  would  be  blind 
indeed  if  she  allowed  the  republican  party 
again  to  dispose  of  her  destiny ;  but 
equally  blind  would  be  that  government 
which  should  not  understand  the  import- 
ance of  this  party,  and  reckon  with  it  seri- 
ously, whether  to  resist  or  to  enlighten  it." 
It  was  at  once  his  excessive  conser^'at- 
ism,  and  his  8lo^\'Tless  to  hope  in  changes 
for  the  better,  that  led  M.  Guizot, 
although  a  decided  Protestant,  to  assume 
unhesitatingly  not  only  that  France  is  ir- 
revocably Roman  Catholic,  but  even  that 
her  actual  policy  and  prestige  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  fortunes  of  Catholicism! 
All  political  leadei's  learn  to  bear  with 
more  or  less  satisfactory  compromises,  to 
content  themselves  with  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  tlie  lesser  good,  or  to  endure 
the  lesser  evil;  but  it  was  a  deplorable 
mistake  for  such  a  man  to  resign  himself 
to  the  permanence  of  a  counterfeit  Chnst- 
ianity.  One  of  its  results  was  that  great 
blot  upon  his  government — the  confinna- 
tion  of  the  usurpation  imposed  on  Tahiti 
by  Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars.  The  same 
weakness,  not  to  call  it  by  a  worse  name, 
led  him  to  discountenance  the  advocate 
of  the  claims  of  the  French  Protestants, 
Count  Agenor  do  Gasparin,  and  even 
to  make  that  generous  young  nobleman 
lose  his  seat  for  the  tenth  arrondissement 
of  Paris,  by  the  withdrawal  of  govern- 
ment support.  We  fear  that  experience 
has  not  corrected  M.  Guizot's  error  in  this 
respect ;  he  is  not  one  who  allows  himself 
to  be  nmch  taught  by  experience  in  any 
matter  in  which  it  contradicts  his  deliber- 
ate judgment.  The  first  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  contains  a  lecture  addressed  to 
the  ultramontane  party  on  their  want  of 
wisdom  in  declaring  war  against  the  prin- 
ciples and  institutions  which  are  at  the 
very  foundation  of  modem  society  ;  liber- 
ty of  conscience,  publicity,  the  legal  sepa- 
ration of  civil  and  religious  life,  the  lay 
character  of  the  state,  etc.  "We  must  say, 
M.  Veuillot  and  the  editors  of  the  Univera 
seem  to  us  to  understand  much  better  the 
real  interests  of  Catholicism ;  they,  at 
least,  have  consistency  and  moral  courage 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact,  that  either 
Roman  Catholicism  or  modem  society 
must  perish. 


Taking  M.  Guizot  all  in  all,  bis  is  anm 
case  of  the  union  in  one  peracm  of  IIm 
thinker,  the  statesman,  the  orator,  the 
historian,  the  moralist,  and  the  man  of  ifr 
fined  literaiy  taste.  We  know  not  when 
to  look  for  his  equal  among  oar  owa 
literary  statesmen.  It  certunly  waa  noi 
the  first  Lord  Clarendon.  Lord  Maoaobj 
is  superior  to  M.  Guizot  in  brilliaBoj, 
dramatic  power,  and  pictaresqae  desMip' 
tion,  and  he,  too,  has  exoellea  in  yaiiow 
kinds  of  literature ;  but  his  is  a  less  philo- 
sophic mind ;  and  the  time  ho  devoted  Is 
the  political  affairs  of  his  ooimtiy,  mt  tin 
infiuence  he  exerted,  can  not  be  mentlsiMd 
in  the  same  breath  with  the  labora  of  kh 
p^reat  contemporary.  Nearly  the  same  i^ 
marks  may  be  made  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
part  borne  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  ths 
councils  of  his  country  has  been  worthy  of 
the  traditions  of  his  house  and  his  ova 
great  abilities ;  but,  as  a  writer,  his  lord- 
ship is  a  mere  amateur,  compared  to  one 
whose  works  amount  to  some  thirty  Trot* 
umcs,  evidencing,  all  of  them,  a  decree  of 
literary  skill,  patient  research,  and  oqb- 
prehensive  thought,  that  would  have  mads 
him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age,  hsd 
he  done  nothing  else  to  merit  sooh  a 
rank. 

As  a  historian,  M.  6uizot*B  seeret  is  Hi 
power  of  tracing  the  great  enrrenft  of 
ideas  in  any  given  period,  and  seixing.thi 
general  bearing  of  those  countleflB  dBtdl 
which  illustrate  the  providential  ednoatfoa 
of  the  human  race.  When  he  hss  ts 
speak  of  individuals,  he  dwells  npoB  tin 
moral  features  rather  than  the  eztsnal 
and  superficial  originality  of  the  man.  Hi 
is  not  of  the  pictorial  school ;  his  atjb  b 
sculptural,  condensing  and  resaidHi 
rather  than  painting.  He  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  characterizing 
personages  formally  and  at  lenffth, 
they  are  introduced  into  hb  honaoo. 
opinion  of  them  must  be  gathered 
by  little ;  and  several  passages  have  lahs 
collated  in  order  to  possess  it  complBtdjf. 
Here  are  thoughts  upon  the  oharaeCir  df 
Napoleon : 

**  Incomparably  actiTe  and  mlf^ilgr  WHtltii 
admirable  by  his  horror  of  disoider,  ^^hl 
profound  instinct  of  government^  and  h|tlill 
energetic  and  efiicacious  rapidity  In  tiie  iwis 
structioD  of  the  social  firame-worlL  ^AW^ 
same  time,  genius  without  measure  and  wlihNi 
restraint,  who  would  not  aooept  from  Gel  # 
from  men  any  limit  to  his  demea  and  wSH^^M 
thereby  remained  a  rerolatiioiiiat  asM.  «Sb 
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combating  tho  rcTolution ;  superior  in  the  dia- 
cememnt  of  the  gener&l  conditions  of  societj, 
but  understanding  only  imperfectly  —  shall  I 
saj  coarsely  f  —  the  moral  wants  of  hum&Q 
nature  ;  and  now  giving  them  satieraction  with 
sublime  good  sense,  now  ignoriog  and  offendiiig 
them  with  impious  prLde.  .     .     .     . 

"  Bj  his  greater  instincts  Napoleon  was  a 
■piritualist :  men  of  his  order  have  flashing 
lights  and  soaring  thoughts  that  bring  them 
within  view  of  the  region  of  higher  truths. 
TiM  spiritualism  that  began  to  recover  new  life 
in  bis  reign,  and  to  s«p  the  materialism  of  the 
last  century,  attracted  hia  sympathy,  and  gave 
him  pleasure,  in  his  good  moments.  But  then  , 
a  sudden  change  would  come  over  tho  spirit  of 
the  despot,  as  be  bethoii^t  him  that  the  inde-  i 
pendence  of  the  soul  is  in  proportion  to  its  ele- 

"No  promises,  no  treaties,  no  difficulties,  no  I 
reverses,  could  give  the  allies  confidence  in  bis 
fbture  moderation ;  hia  character  and  his  history  | 
made  it  impossible  to  give  credit  to  hia  profus-  | 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  tho 
following  analysis  of  the  character  and 
talents  of  a  person  very  unlike  Kapoleon  : 

"  I  say  nothing  that  I  do  not  think,  but  I  am 
not  obliged  to  say  all  that  I  think  atmut  the  ' 
men  I  meet  upon  ray  way.  I  owe  nothing  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand ;  but  when  one  has  seen 
much  of  a  man  of  high  standing,  and  been  upon 
friendly  terms  with  him,  one  owes  to  one's  self 
tho  maintenance  of  a  certain  reserve  in  speak- 
ing of  him.  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  Just  dis- 
played in  the  crisis  of  the  Restoration  a  hardy 
ftud  cool  sagacity,  a  great  act  of  preponderance, 
Kod  he  was  soon  to  display  at  Vienna,  in  tiie 
Bcrvice  of  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
ttie  same  qualities,  with  others  as  rare  and  as 
useful  But  he  was  not  equally  fitted  for  other 
scenes.  A  courtier  and  a  diplomatist,  be  was 
no  statesman,  and  was  most  of  all  out  of  his 
^ement  in  a  &ee  government :  he  excelled  in 
treating  with  isolated  individuals,  by  conversa- 
tion, and  by  the  skillful  use  of  social  relations ; 
but  he  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  authority  of 
character,  the  fertility  of  mind,  the  promptitude 
of  resolution,  tho  oratorical  power,  the  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  of  general  ideas  and  public 
paaaioos,  which  are  tho  great  means  of  action 
upon  collective  bodies  of  men.  Neither  had  he 
tay  taste  for  the  hard  and  unremitting  toil 
which  is  another  condition  of  good  government 
Anibitious  and  indolent,  given  to  flattery,  and 
yet  disdainful,  he  was  consummate  in  the  art  of 
pleasing  and  serving  without  servility,  ready  to 
lend  himself  to  any  thing  that  would  further 
his  fortune,  while  retaining  all  the  airs  ready  to 
resume,  when  necessary,  the  reality  of  independ- 
eoice ;  unsci^pulous  in  his  policy,  indiHerent 
as  lo  means,  and  almost  as  to  ends,  provided 
hia  personal  success  were  secured ;  more  hsrdy 
than  profound  in  hia  views,  cool  and  self-col- 
lected in  peril ;  suited  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 1 


tions  of  an  absolute  govemment,  but  unable  to 
bear  the  open  air  and  broad  daylight  of  liber^." 

Really,  if  this  be  reserve,  the  author's 
outspoken  opinion  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
would  be  any  thing  but  complimentary  ; 
we  may  suppose  it  would  be  aometbing 
like  what  is  aaid  of  the  diplomatist's  di- 
and  ugly  likeness,  Fouche : 


c  the  Duke  of  Otranto  twice,  and 


for  short  conversations : 
more  completely  the  idea  of  hardy,  mjnical, 
cynical  indifference,  of  a  coolness  remaining 
imperturbable  throughout  an  immoderate  desire 
of  movement  and  importance,  of  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  do  every  thing  for  success,  not  in 
any  given  design,  but  in  the  design,  bikI  accord' 
ing  to  the  chance,  of  the  moment." 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  is  skctclied  with 
the  hand  of  a  master,  and  not  at  all  too 
severely.  It  was  his  weakness  to  bo 
thought  a  great  politician,  as  welt  as  a 
great  writer ;  he  wanted  to  rival  Milton 
and  Napoleon  at  the  same  time.  The 
English  fashionable  world  did  not  admire 
him  enough,  noi'  long  enough,  nor  for  the 
reasons  that  he  would  have  ohoaen  ;  and 
so  he  indignantly  declared  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  galley-slave  than  live  in  Lon- 
don, 

"M.  de  Chateaubriand  passed  through  the 
most  varied  phases  of  opinion,  made  trial  of 
every  sort  of  career,  aspired  to  eveiy  sort  of 
glory,  drank  deeply  of  some,  fasted  of  others; 
nothing  satisfied  him.  '  Uy  capital  force,'  said 
he  himself,  '  is  ennai,  distaste  for  every  thing, 
perpetual  doubt.'  Strange  disposition  for  a 
man  devoted  to  tho  restoration  of  religion  and 
of  the  monarchy  t  Thus  H.  de  Chateaubriand's 
life  was  a  contrast  and  a  perpetual  combat 
between  hia  enterprises  and  his  tendencies,  his 
position  and  bis  nature.  Ambitious,  as  became 
the  head  of  a  party,  and  independent  as  the 
most  unfettered  and  irresponsible ;  yearning 
after  all  great  things,  and  susceptible,  even  to 
Bufiering,  about  the  smallest ;  immeasurably 
careless  about  tho  common  interests  of  life,  but 
pasaionately  anxious  about  the  place  given  to 
his  person  and  his  glory  on  the  stage  of  the 
world )  and  more  hurt  by  the  slightest  check, 
than  satisfied  by  the  moat  splendid  triumphs. 
In  public  life  more  jealous  of  success  than  of 
power;  capable  of  conceiving,  and  even  of 
executing,  great  designs,  but  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing out  with  energy  and  patience  a  line  of 
firm  and  self-consistent  policy.  He  bad  a  sym- 
pathetic intelligence  of  the  moral  impressions 
of  his  country  and  his  time,  with  more  ability 
to  meet  them  and  win  their  favor,  than  to  direct 
them  towards  solid  and  durable  satisfactions. 
A  grest  and  noble  spirit,  who,  both  in  letters 
and  in  politics,  knew  how  to  touch  the  highest 
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chords  of  the  human  soul,  but  more  suited  to 
strike  and  charm  the  imagination  than  to  govern 
men ;  ever  thirsting  for  noise  and  praise  to  sa- 
tisfy his  pride,  for  emotion  and  novelty  to  escape 
his  ejinui.^^ 

Alas !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  both  in  his 
powers  and  in  his  feelings,  was  the  perso- 
nification of  liis  countrymen.  We  can 
not  repeat  the  above  life-like  description 
without  sighing  over  that  great  and  gene- 
rous nation,  that  remains  vain,  frivolous, 
and  unhappy,  because  it  does  not  know 
the  truth  that  gives  peace,  and  freedom, 
and  a  purpose  to  life. 

We  might  quote  from  this  book  many 
a  pithy  saying,  exhibiting  that  sagacity 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
French  moralists  know  so  well  how  to 
dress  in  appropriate,  pointed,  and  anti- 
thetic j>hrase.  Such  are — the  observation 
that  malevolent  people  mistake  their  spi- 
rit of  suspicion  for  sagacity ;  the  axiom 
that  men  belong  to  their  real  convictions 
more  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  more 
than  the  actors  themselves  tliink ;  the 
assertion  that  great  men  possess  the  pri- 
vilege, too  often  corrupting  and  fatal,  of 
inspiring  an  affection  and  a  devotedness 
which  tiiey  do  not  themselves  feel.  But 
our  limits  compel  us  to  confine  ourselves 
to  sundry  maxims  and  lessons  of  political 
wisdom ;  which  we  take  leave  to  string 
together,  like  so  many  extracts  from  a 
common-place  book,  without  attempting 
to  establish  any  connection  between  them. 

"  Of  all  the  kinds  of  wisdom  necessary  to  a 
free  people,  the  liardcst  is  the  being  able  to  bear 
what  displeases  them,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
goods  they  possess,  or  to  acquire  what  they 
desire.'' 

"When  emulation  between  parties  is  ex- 
changed for  hostility  between  classes,  it  is  no 
longer  the  movement  of  health,  but  a  principle 
of  dissolution  and  destruction." 

"  Nations  which  aspire  after  freedom  run  a 
great  danger, — that  of  making  mistakes  in  mat- 
ter of  tyranny.  They  give  this  name  too  rea- 
dily to  every  system  that  displeases  or  troubles 

them,  or  does  not  grant  them  all  tliat  they  de* 
*     If 
sire. 

**  It  is  not  given  to  human  wisdom  to  save 
a  people  that  docs  not  itself  contribute  to  the 
work." 

**  One  can  not  build  a  house  with  engines  of 
war ;  one  can  not  found  a  retjimc  of  liberty  with 
ignorant  prejudices  and  bitter  hate." 

*'  Forgetfulness  and  dis<iain  of  its  past  history 
is  a  .(^erious  disorder  and  a  great  cause  of  weak- 
ness to  any  nation ;  .  .  and  a  people  that  falls 
into  this  gross  error,  falls  also  into  depression 
and  anarchy ;  for  God  does  not  allow  the  nature 


of  the  laws  of  his  works  to  be  thm  ignond 
and  outraged  with  impunity.** 

"  There  are  in  this  world  bat  two  great  omM 
powers,  faith  and  good  sense.  Woe  be  to  Aft 
times  in  which  the^  are  kept  asunder  I  Thef 
are  the  times  in  which  rerolutions  come  to  mh 
thing,  and  in  which  governments  ftlL** 

"  The  fatuity  of  makers  of  conqiinwiai  ii 
immense ;  and  when  the  event  has  answered  |0 
their  desires,  they  attribute  to  themseHes  wlHt 
has  been  the  result  of  causes  much  men 
and  complicated  than  their  machinations.** 

"  The  jealous  passion  for  independence 
for  national  glory  doubles  the  strength  of : 
in  the  day  of  prosperity,  and  saves  thdrdlgBll^ 
in  that  of  adversity." 

**  Diplomacy  abounds  in  proceedings  and  eflS^ 
versations,  without  any  positive  Tslne :  Asjf  flt 
neither  to  be  left;  unnoticed,  nor  to  be  beKsfei; 
but  the  real  thought  and  purpose  of  die  Hi 
ferent  governments  persists  beneath  tiiem.** 

'^When  honest  men  do  not  know  boirti 
understand  and  to  accomplish  the  desigAft'dT 
Providence,  rogues  take  it  upon  themaclfes'tt 
do  so :  under  the  spur  of  general  necessitj^ai 
in  the  midst  of  general  helplessness,  there  neMT 
are  wanting  minds  corrupt,  sagacious,  and  bdll| 
who  make  out  what  is  to  happen,  what  msgr  bi 
tried,  and  make  themselves  the  instrumenftiif 
a  triumph  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  list 
of  which  they  succeed  in  giving  themselni  Al 
air  and  appropriating  the  fhiits.*' 

^^  Men  are  so  constituted  that  chimerlesl  da^ 
gers  appear  to  them  the  worst  of  all :  one  <■ 
fight  flesh  and  blood,  but  in  presence  of  piM* 
toms  one  gets  out  of  one's  wits,  whether  11' W 
with  fear  or  with  anger." 

*'  In  our  modern  societies,  whererer  thsrf  k 
full  play  allowed  to  our  liberty,  the  stimi^ 
between  the  government  and  the  oppbsilioD  k 
too  unequal :  on  the  one  devolres  the  irMl 
burthen,  and  an  unlimited  responsibiUtf ;  ii^ 
thing  is  let  go  with  them:  the  ottiera-eitf^ 
complete  liberty,  without  responsibilily ;  mltf 
thing  that  comes  from  them  is  borne  wiA.  Jh 
least  the  French  public  is  so  disposed,  whsi  il 
is  free." 

**  One  hears  much  of  the  power  of : 


terests ;  and  man v  people  think  they  shoirs^l^ 
city  and  good  sense,  when  they  say  thatiuIMM 
alone  makes  men  act    They  areynlgar  ai 
perflcial  observers.     History  shows  Immt 
oppression,  iniquity,  suffering,  misftitOM^ 
can  bear  without  having  recourse  to 
cies  and  insurrections,  so  lone  as  penmial 
ests  only  are  involved.    But  If,  on  the 
they  believe,  or  if  only  certain  g^roops 
them  are  persuaded,  that  the  power  that 
them  has  no  right  to  do  so,  you  m^ 
that  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
up,  and  be  renewed  with  obstinaq^.- 

pire  does  the  idea  of  right  exert  Ofei 

"  There  is  a  degree  of  bad  goveiumsat 
the  nations,  be  they  great  or  smalL 
or  ignorant,  will  no  longer  bear  with 
in  the  midst  of  the  immoderate  ai 
ambitions  which  ferment  among  ttisi%  il4NI 
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their  honor,  and  it  is  the  surest  progress  of 
modern  civilization,  that  they  require,  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  govern  them  an  amount  of 
justice,  of  good  sense,  of  enlightenment  and  care 
for  the  common  weal,  far  superior  to  what  was 
once  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  human 
societies.^' 

**  Duty  and  devotedness  towards  one's  coun- 
try have  now  assumed,  in  most  minds,  an  em- 
Sire  greater  than  the  ancient  one  of  duty  and 
eyotedness  towards  the  royal  person/' 

^*A  constitutional  throne  is  not  a  mere  empty 
arm-chair,  which  has  heen  fitted  with  a  lock 
and  key,  in  order  that  no  one  may  be  tempted 
to  git  down  in  it.  It  is  occupied  by  a  person, 
intelligent  and  free,  having  his  own  ideas,  feel- 
ings, and  will/' 

*'  It  is  not  the  hazard  of  events,  nor  the  am- 
bition of  men,  but  instinct  and  public  interest, 
that  have  called  into  being,  in  free  countries, 
great  political  parties,  avowedly  and  permanent- 
ly such." 

*'  The  center,  or  floating  and  impartial  part 
of  the  Chamber,  is  the  habitual  moderator  be- 
tween parties  ;  .  .  but  it  is  harder  for  it  than 
for  them  to  conquer  and  retain  a  majority  in  a 
political  assembly,  because,  when  the  center  is 
called  to  govern,  it  finds  before  it,  not  uncertain 
spectators  waiting  for  its  acts  before  they  judge 
it,  but  passionate  adversaries." 

*•  If  party  organization  be  not  strong,  and  if 
the  men  that  contract  political  relations  be  not 
resolved  never  to  break  them  except  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  through  the  most  imperious  mo- 
tives, they  soon  lead  nut  only  to  a  state  of  help- 
lessness, but  of  disorder;  and  their  too  easy 
rupture  brings  about  all  sorts  of  perturbation 
and  difficulty." 

We  are  afraid  that  this  last  maxim 
breathes  a  little  too  much  the  spirit  of  the 
old  party  leader  who  often  had  to  deplore 
A  want  of  discipline  and  strong  cohesion 
Ekmong  his  followers.  It  may  be  very  in- 
convenient for  a  Cabinet  to  have  a  large 
section  of  its  supporters  in  the  shape  of 
independent  friends,  who  approve  of  its 
general  policy,  and  defend  it  as  volunteer 
raerrillas ;  but  obey  no  orders,  bear  no 
burdens,  share  no  responsibilitv.  Yet  no 
one  is  more  ready  than  M.  Guizot  himself 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  moral  and 
intellectual  independence.  We  suspect 
that  hissentiments,  if  thoroughly  analyzed, 
would  come  to  this:  that  political  men 
should  be  very  docile  towards  their  lead- 
ers, but  very  independent  of  popular 
widies  and  clamors.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  recommend  the  passage  to  the  consid- 
eration of  whichever  of  our  own  political 
parties  it  may  most  concern.  We  will 
also  recommend,  for  the  private  perusal 
and  meditation  of  ^^  the  most  energetic  of 
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British  statesmen,''  the  following  lessons 
on  the  necessity  of  possessing  some  fixed 
principles  of  policy : 

*^  Parties  never  give  in  their  adhesion  seri- 
ously, except  on  two  conditions — certain  prin- 
ciples and  brilliant  talents.  Ihey  want  to  be 
both  sore  and  proud  of  their  chiefe." 

**  Nothing  is  more  legitimate  than  to  combat 
a  policv  which  one  believes  pernicious;  pro- 
viaed  always  that  one  has  determined  upon  a 
policy  essentially  different,  and  that  one  feels  in 
a  position  to  put  it  in  practice." 

'^When  the  ideas  and  passions  of  a  people 
have  been  stirred  up,  good  sense,  moderation, 
and  ability  are  not  long  sufficient  to  govern 
them.  And  the  day  is  not  slow  in  coming  round 
in  which,  whether  to  do  good,  or  to  hinder  evil, 
convictions  and  a  will,  precise,  lofty,  and  strong, 
become  indispensable  to  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment" 

The  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
must  have  been  written  before  the  pre- 
sent war  became   imminent;    yet  they 
both  contain  much  that  beai*s  upon  the 
subject ;  the  allusion,  for  instance,  already 
mentioned,  to  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
the   Napoleon   dynastv  of  dazzling  the 
popular  unagination  ;  the  reference  to  war 
as  a  diversion  from  disquietude  at  home, 
which  is  always   dearly  paid  for,  even 
when  it  succeeds ;  above  all,  the  explan- 
ation of  the  motives  which  led  to  the 
French  occupation  of  Ancona  in  February, 
1832.     "  We  can  not  consent  to  the  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  Romagna,  unless  it  be 
of  short  duration,"  wrote    M.   Casimir 
Perier  to  Talleyrand,  then  French  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna.     "  What  the  Aus- 
trian government  wishes,"  said  M.  Guizot, 
in  the  French  Chamber,  "  is,  that  Italy 
should  belong  to  it  as  far  as  influence 
goes;  and  this  is  what  France  can  not 
allow.    Each  must  assume  its  own  posi- 
tion.    Austria  has  taken  up  hers;    we 
take  up  ours,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
We  will  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Italian  states,  the  development  of  Italian 
liberties.    We  will  not  suffer  Italy  to  fell 
altogether  under  Austrian  preponderance ; 
but  we  will  avoid  all  general  collision." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  ex- 
plosion of  1848  broke  the  charm  of  the 
long  peace,  any  nations  that  found  them- 
selves at  variance  have  been  more  ready 
to  go  to  extremities ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  origin  and  traditions  of 
the  Empire  make  it  much  more  disposed 
to  draw  the  sword  than  the  liberal  Mo- 
narchy can  have  been. 
23 
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PHENOMENA     OF     GLACIERS.* 


In  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for  the 
occupation  oi  the  human  family,  physical 
causes  of  great  energy,  and  actmg.  during 
long  periods  of  time,  were,  doubtless,  re- 
quired ;  but  it  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved 
whether  these  periods  amounted  to  the 
millions  of  years  required  by  the  geolo- 
gist, or  were  of  much  shorter  duration, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  laws  different 
from  those  now  in  action,  or  to  quicker 
and  more  energetic  processes  than  those 
which  we  now  witness. 

During  the  six  thousand  years  which 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  the  creation  of 
man,  the  universal  deluge  is  the  only  grand 
event  which  could  have  greatly  modified 
the  general  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  since 
that  time  powerful  agents  have  been  in 
operation,  and  great  changes  have  been  ■ 
effected  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  \ 
Floods  of  vast  extent,  as  we  have  had 
elsewhere  occasion  to  remark,  rushing 
from  the  ocean  or  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  have  swept  over  its  surface,  carry- 
ing \vith  them  the  soil  and  the  blocks  of 
stone  over  which  they  passed,  and  gi-ind- 
ing  and  polishing  the  rooks  which  they 
laid  bare.  Successions  of  mighty  forests 
have  flourished  and  decayed  on  the  same 
spot,  leaving  beneath  strata  of  roots  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  generation.  The  seas  have, 
in  some  regions,  quitted  their  native  beds ; 
and,  in  others,  invaded  and  destroyed  the 
fields  and  the  habitations  of  man.     Is- 

*  Travels  thrtmgh  the  Alps  of  Savoy  and  other  parts 
of  the  Pennine  Chain,  with  Observations  on  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Glaciers.  By  James  D.  Forbks.  F.R  S., 
gee.  R.S.  Ed., F.G.S.  8vo.  Edinburgh:  1843. pp. 424. 

Norway  and  its  Glaciers  visited  in  IS5\ /followed 
"by  Journals  of  Excursions  in  the  High  Alps  of  Dau- 
phine,  Berne,  and  Savoy.  By  James  D.  Forbes, 
F.R S.,  Sec.  R.  S.  Fid.  Svo.  Edinburgh:  1853.  Pp. 
350. 

Etudes  sur  ks  Glaciers,  Par  L.  Aoassiz.  Neu- 
chatcl:  1840.  Un  vol.  Svo.  Accompagnu  choz 
Atla5i,  in  folio,  de  32  planehcs. 
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lands  have  risen  and  disappeared  in  the 
ocean.  JIanhquakes  have  shaken  or  over- 
tumed  the  mightiest  fabrics  of  bnman 
wisdom,  shattering  even  the  monntain 
crests,  and  dislocating  the  solid  pavement 
of  the  globe.  The  everlasting  bills  have 
arisen  above  their  native  level,  and  lifted 
up  from  the  ocean  the  verj  sea-beach 
which  it  had  formed.  Volcanoes  have 
buried  whole  cities  under  their  ashes,  and 
covered  with  their  burning  lava  the  pro- 
ductive fields  within  its  reach.  Extenave 
lakes  have  poured  out  their  contents,  and 
recorded  upon  their  ancient  shores  the 
erosions  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 
Huge  masses  of  rock  have  been  transport- 
ed from  their  mountain  crags  to  vast  dis- 
tances in  the  plains  below ;  and  that  ele- 
ment, with  whose  desolating  power  we 
are  all  familiar,  seems  to  have  once  exer- 
cised a  more  tremendous  energy  when  it 
fell  in  avalanches  of  snow  from  its  moun- 
tain home,  and  in  the  form  of  glaciers 
descended  our  valleys  with  slackened 
pace  but  increasing  power — ^grinding  the 
granite  flanks  whicli  embraced  it — crash- 
ing the  forest  trunks  that  opposed  it — 
poising  on  its  crystalline  pinnacles  huge 
blocks  of  stone,  and  carrying  them  along 
its  ghissy  viaduct  over  valleys  now  smiling 
with  lakes,  and  plains  luxuriant  with  vege- 
tation. 

Among  such  of  these  agents  as  are  in 
continual  operation,  the  elacierspossess a 
peculiar  interest.  They  have  afforded  to 
the  traveler  and  the  naturalist  curious 
topics  of  research,  and  to  the  artist  ridi 
materials  for  his  pencil.  Among  their 
moraines  and  debris  the  mineralogist  has 
pursued  his  crystal  chase.  In  the  solid  ice, 
as  well  as  in  the  more  recent  snow,  the 
botanist  has  discovered  the  organizations 
of  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  same  localiUes 
the  zoologist  has  found  ^'  that  the  glacier 
is  not  a  desert,  but  is  inhabited  by  myriads 
of  minute  creatures,  not  less  perfect  in 
their  species  than  the  terrestrial  animals 
and  those  which  inhabit  the  waters  of  the 
earth."* 

*  Agassiz :  NawveOea  Etudes^  1847,  p.  137. 
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But,  though  the  [naturalists  of  Switzer- 
land, where  the  glaciers  have  been  speci- 
ally observed  and  studied,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  with  ardor  and 
success,  yet  it  is  chiefly  to  their  exterior 
character  and  their  more  obvious  pheno- 
mena that  they  have  limited  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  strange  to  say,  that  it  is  to 
passing  travelers,  and  those  travelers 
English,  that  we  owe  the  earliest  and  the 
most  correct  description  of  the  mternal 
structure  of  glaciers,  and  the  best  theory 
of  their  formation  and  movements.  And 
that  this  should  have  been  the  case  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  we  consider  the 
vast  number  of  memoirs  and  treatises 
which  have  been  published  by  foreigners, 
and  especially  by  whose  who  had  daily 
opportunities  of  visiting  the  glaciers  at 
every  season  of  the  year,  and  under  all 
the  conditions  of  >veather  and  of  climate, 
by  which  they  are  modified.  It  is  scarce- 
ly credible,  indeed,  did  we  not  possess  the 
list  of  works  on  Glaciers  published  by 
Agassiz  in  1847,  that  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  memoirs  and  treatises  were 
written  on  the  subject,  and  yet  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  it  is  in  the 
fifteen  or  ivtenty  publications  which  have 
appeared  in  England  that  the  best  account 
of  the  glacier  world  is  to  be  found — the 
most  accurate  description  of  its  economy 
and  movements,  and  the  most  philosophi- 
cal views  of  its  formation. 

As  an  important  branch  of  physical  geo- 
^rraphy,  the  distribution  of  glaciers  over 
the  globe  is  a  subject  of  primary  interest. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  those  mountainous 
regions  >vhere  the  snow  lies  during  the 
whole  year  that  a  glacier  can  be  formed. 
In  such  regions  there  is  a  line  called  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snoto^  or  congelation^ 
whose  hight  generally  depends  on  the  lat- 
itude, and  the  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
on  the  summer  temperature  of  the  locali- 
ty. In  the  tropical  regions  of  America 
and  Asia — ^in  the  Andes  and  Himalaya, 
the  hight  of  perpetual  snow  varies  from 
fifteen^  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand  or 
nineteen  thousand  feet,  while  in  the  south 
of  Europe  the  same  line  is  found  between 
lights  of  eight  thousand  and  nine  thous- 
and feet,  and  in  Norway  between  hights  of 
seven  thousand  and  five  thousand  feet.  It 
is,  therefore,  only  among  mountains  per- 
ennially capped  with  snow  that  glaciers 
can  be  found ;  but,  as  a  glacier  is  not  a 
mere  accumulation  of  snow,  there  may  be 
many  lofty  mountains  in  which  glaciers 


do  not  exist ;  and  there  are  certainly 
forms,  and  positions,  and  structures  of 
mountains,  as  well  as  conditions  of  cli- 
mate, which  prevent  their  formation.  If 
a  mountain,  for  example,  is  too  steep  to 
allow  the  snow  to  adhere  to  its  sides,  it 
will  not  produce  glaciers.  In  like  manner, 
an  insulated  mountain  will  not  produce 
them,  even  though  it  rises  above  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow^  In  the  Siedelhom,  for 
instance,  there  are  no  glaciers,  though  it 
is  covered  with  snow  during  nearly  the 
whole  year,  while  a  great  number  of  gla- 
ciers are  formed  in  mountains  of  inferior 
hight,  such  as  those  which  separate  the 
lower  from  the  upper  glacier  of  the  Aar. 

A  glacier  is  a  mass  of  ice  lying  in  Al- 
pine valleys,  or  resting  on  the  flanks  of 
mountains.  It  is  produced  from  the  ac- 
cumulation of  perpetual  snow  in  the  hol- 
lows of  mountains,  which  detaches  itself 
from  their  summit  and  descends  into  the 
valleys.  It  there  becomes  solid  ice,  which 
melts  w^hen  it  comes  into  contact  with  the 
warmer  air,  earth,  and  rains,  of  the  val- 
ley, the  quantity  melted  being  replaced 
from  the  reservoirs  of  snow  in  the  higher 
mountains.  In  order  to  distinguisn  a 
glacier  from  an  iceberg.  Professor  Forbes 
describes  a  glacier  as  ice  in  motion  under 
gravity. 

Although  the  glaciers  which  have  been 
well  described  and  carefully  studied  are 
those  which  exist  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  Switzerland,  and  Savoy,  yet  similar 
accumulations  of  ice,  having  the  same  ori- 
gin, the  same  structure,  and  the  same 
movements,  are  found  in  nearly  all  moun- 
tainous countries.  Numerous  glaciers 
have  been  found  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  and  in  those  of  the 
Caucasus  and  Altai  range.  M.  Vigne,  in 
his  Travels  in  Kashmir^  has  described  the 
glaciers  at  the  source  of  the  river  Indus,  in 
the  territory  of  Little  Thibbit.  Captain 
Strachey  has  examined  those  of  the  cen- 
tral Himalaya,  at  the  source  of  the  rivers 
Pindur  and  Kuphinee,  where  the  Hne  of 
pepetual  snow  is  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  has  de- 
scribed numerous  glaciere  which  occupy 
the  valleys  of  the  central  Himalaya,  and  ne 
mentions  the  glacier  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Barder  or  Umasi  Pass,  as  probably  the 
largest  that  has  yet  been  described.  In  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  same  range,  wliere 
Kinchinjunga  rises  to  the  hight  of  28,178 
feet  above  the  sea,  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker 
observed  the    ice    descending  fi*om  its 
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snmmit,  in  one  unbroken  mass  of  14,000 
feet  of  vertical  hight,  to  the  source  of  the 
Thlonok  river. 

In  every  part  of  Europe  where  groups 
of  mountains  rise  above  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow,   glaciers  are  more  or  less 
numerous.     The  average  hight   of  this 
line  in  the  Alps  is  7200  feet ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Schlagintweit,  includes  glaciers  of 
all  kinds,  the  great  glaciers  in  the  whole 
Alpine  chain  amounting  to  60.    Accord- 
ing to  Ebel,  there  are  400  glaciers  in  the 
chain  which  stretches  from  Mont  Blanc  to 
the  borders  of  the  Tyrol,  the  greater 
number  of  them  being  six  or  seven  leagues 
long,  between  a  half  and  three  fourths  of 
a  league  wide,  and  from  100  to  600  feet 
thiek,  and  forming,  if  they  were  all  unit- 
ed, a  mer  de  glace  of  130  square  leagues. 
According  to  Professor  Forbes,  the  best 
known  and  most  important  glacier-bearing 
groups  of  mountains  between  Mount  Pel- 
voux  and  Monte  Viso,  in  lat.  45%  and  the 
Gross  Glockner  in  Carinthia,  are  those  of 
Mont  Blanc,   Monte  Rosa,  the  Bernese 
Alps,  (Finsteraarhom  and  the  Jungfrau,) 
and  the  Oertler  Spitz  in  the  Tyrol ;  and 
the  most  considerable  individual  glaciers, 
the  Mer  de  Glace  of  Chamouni ;  the  Gor- 
^<3r  glacier  near  Zermatt,  (Monte  Rosa;) 
tlfae  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  in  Bernese 
V  Oberland ;  the  Aletsch  glacier,  the  glacier 
» of  (liie  Rhone  in  the  Vallals,  and  the  Pas- 
\  teRzeoi  glacier,  in  Carinthia. 

inrthc  north  of  Europe  the  most  im- 
^portaat  glaciers   are  those  in   Norway, 
vwherettffo  leading  groups  of  glacier-bear- 
i  ing  xQQUfltains  are  found — the  one  in  the 
iBergenstift,   and  the    other  within  the 
. Awtic  circle.     M.  Durocher  has  described 
tthe  former,  .  and  Professor    Forbes  has 
made  obseri^ions  on  most  of  them,  and 
eiMiipared  their  conditions  and  structure 
with  .thoee  of  ithe  Alps.    On  the  Fjaer- 
landsfiord,  in  kit.  fil%  there  are  two  im- 
portant glaciers,  one  of  which  terminates 
only  105  feet  Jtbove  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  fine  glacier,  ithe  BondhuusbraB,  occurs 
on  the  Haidanger  Fiord.     The  glaciers 
commencing  at  Fondal,  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  descend  nearlv  to  the  level  of  the 
jiea.    At  the  Jokulsfiord,  in  lat.  70**,  there 
is  a  glacier  which  actuall^r  enters  the  sea, 
and    breaks    off  in   miniature  icebergs. 
GItdiers  abound  in  Iceland,  Spitzbergen, 
amd  Greenland,  and  they  are  found  also  in 
South-America,  in  lat.  47**,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  said  to  be  the  worst  in  the  world. 


As  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  have  been 
more  carefully  surveyed  and  studied  than 
those  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  we 
shall  consider  them  as  the  proper  repre- 
sentatives of  the  glacier  system,  and  pro- 
ceed to  describe  the  various  phenomena 
which  they  exhibit  to  the  general  obser- 
ver, as  well  as  to  the  philosopher. 

Saussure  has  divided  glaciers  into  two 
classes,  to  which  all  their  varieties,  how- 
ever numerous,  may  be  referred. 

The^r*^  class  consbts  of  glaciers  which 
lie  in  valleys  of  greater  or  less  depth,  and 
which  arc  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moun- 
tains higher  than  themselves. 

The  second  class  consists  of  glaciers 
which  are  not  contained  in  valleys,  but 
rest  on  the  declivities  of  mountains. 

M.  Agassiz,  who  has  given  his  sanction 
to  this  classification,  has  added  another 
mark  of  distinction,  namely,  that  the  gla- 
ciers of  the  first  class  have  in  general  a 
slight  declivity  of  from  3**  to  10**,  while 
the  declivity  of  glaciers  of  the  second 
class  is  much  greater,  and  varies  from  15"* 
to  60**  and  upwards. 

When  seen  from  above  and  from  a  dis- 
tance, a  glacier  resembles  a  long  stream 
of  snow,  detaching  itself  from  the  higher 
mountain  peaks,  and  flowing  into  the  val- 
leys below ;  and  even  when  we  approach 
it  closely,  we  still  believe  that  it  is  a  line 
of  snow,  and  can  hardly  persuade  our- 
selves that  it  is  an  enormous  mass  of  ice, 
(}uitc  different  in  aspect  from  that  which 
is  formed  on  our  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
icy  composition  of  glaciers  of  the  first 
class  is  best  seen  at  their  termination  at 
the  bottom  of  the  large  valleys  which 
contain  them,  as  in  those  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni,  the  Brenva,  the 
Rhone,  the  Lower  Aar,  and  those  of  Grin- 
delwald.  From  a  vault  of  greenish-blue 
ice  annually  formed,  issues  the  torrent 
which  drains  the  valley,  and  is  increased 
by  land  springs  and  by  the  melting  of  the 
ice.  At  this  end  of  the  glacier  masses  of 
stones  and  of  rock,  that  nave  been  trans- 
ported on  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  are 
deposited  in  heaps  or  mounds,  called 
moraines^  which  are  named  terminal  nuh 
raines  when  they  lie  in  front  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  glacier,  and  mark  the  greatest 
limit  of  its  extension.  "  A  glacier,"  as 
Professor  Forbes  remarks,  "is  seen  to 
have  withdrawn  itself  very  fer  within  its 
old  limits,  leaving  a  prodigious  barren 
waste  of  stones  in  advance  of  it,  which. 
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yeing  devoid  of  soil,  nourishes  not  one 
)ladc  of  grass.  At  other  times,  the  gla- 
aer  pushes  forwards  its  margin  beyond 
;he  limit  which  it  has  ever  before  reached, 
:ears  up  the  ground  with  its  icy  plow- 
^are,  and  shoves  forward  the  yielding 
:urf  in  wrinkled  folds,  uprooting  trees, 
noving  vast  rocks,  and  scattering  the 
^alls  of  dwelling-houses  in  fragments  be- 
bre  its  irresistible  onward  march."  At 
.his  end  of  the  glacier  the  ice  is  frequently 
broken  up  by  cracks  into  prismatic  masses, 
jvhich,  when  melted  by  the  sun  and  rains, 
;ake  the  shape  of  pyramids  of  the  most 
grotesque  forms. 

On  ascending  to  the  surface  of  the  gla- 
cier, the  traveler  is  surprised  by  the 
lumber  of  cracks  or  fissures,  called  cre- 
)as8€8,  which  extend  across  it,  and  arc, 
generally  speaking,  perpendicular  to  its 
lides.  They  are  often  hundred  of  yards 
ong  and  hundreds  of  feet  [deep.  These 
;racks,  which  are  seldom  quite  vertical, 
ire  found  principally  where  the  declivity 
)f  the  glacier  is  great,  and  they  are  most 
lumerous,  and  occur  in  groups,  round  the 
)rojecting  points  of  its  bed,  in  the  upper 
ind  middle  regions  of  the  glacier.  They 
ire  sometimes  found  of  great  length,  but 
jomparatively  narrower  and  insulated  in 
he  middle  of  the  glacier.  In  many  in- 
tances  there  are  few  crevasses,  as  hi  that 
>f  the  Aar,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
jlacier  may  be  crossed  in  all  directions. 

In  some  cases  a  glacier  is  cut  up  by  cre- 
'^sscs  into  squares  or  trapezoidal  blocks, 
rhich  takes  place  "  when  a  glacier  of  the 
econd  order  descends  over  a  boss  of 
^nite,  or  a  surface  convex  in  all  direc- 
ions.  TVe  have  then,"  continues  Profes- 
or  Forbes,  "  radiating  crevasses  combined 
vith  concentric  ones,  producing  a  tartan- 
ike  appearance." 

When  the  crevasses  are  rare,  the  surface 
>f  the  glacier  presents  numerous  ruis- 
^eaux^  or  streamlets  of  limpid  water  of 
^nsiderable  volume,  flowing  in  a  shining 
channel,  and  exciting  the  admiration  of 
lie  observer.  Agassiz  found  one  of  these 
ipwards  of  1200  yards  long,  in  a  straight 
ine.  They  disappear  when  the  crevasses 
tre  produced,  as  the  water  soon  loses 
tseli  in  their  depths. 

In  the  parts  of  a  glacier  which  have 
ittle  inclination,  the  streamlets  we  have 
nentioned,  when  collected  into  a  mass, 
ush  into  the  first  Assure  in  their  course, 
ind  convert  it  into  what  is  called  a  puit 


or  moulin  or  an  open  vertical  shaft,  fre- 
quently of  immense  depth,  and  generally 
circular  or  elliptical.  M.  Agassiz  has 
descended  into  these  pits  to  the  depth  of 
fifty-four  feet,  and  found  water  there,  the 
sides  of  the  pit  exhibiting  distinct  traces 
of  stratification,  and  also  irregular  fissures. 

On  the  sui*face  of  several  glaciers  M. 
Agassiz  had  found  puita  or  openings  of  a 
very  interesting  nature,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  JBaignoirea.  They  are 
circular  or  elliptical  holes,  from  half  a  foot 
to  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 
generally  about  three  feet,  though  some- 
times eighteen  feet  deep.  The  greater 
number  of  them  are  filled  with  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  varies  according  as 
their  bottom  is  covered  or  not  with  gravel. 
When  they  are  again  closed  up  they  oc- 
casion what  is  called  Rosea  or  etoiles  de 
glacier  —  glacier  stars.  Their  ice  differs 
from  that  of  the  glacier,  being  formed  in 
concentric  layers  round  the  center  of  their 
circumference,  as  is  seen  in  those  pits 
which  are  only  half  filled  up.  In  one  of 
these  pits  the  surface  of  the  water  was 
found  covered  with  small  black  insects, 
resembling  Poduree. 

Besides  these  remarkable  openings,  M. 
Keller  discovered  others  not  less  interest- 
ing, which  he  calls  meridian  holeSy  and  to 
which,  in  honor  of  the  discoverer,  M. 
Desor  has  given  the  name  of  ITeHerlcecher. 
These  holes  are  commonly  two  feet  long, 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  and 
from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  deep.  They  are 
all  semi-circulary  having  the  arch  turned 
to  the  north  and  tJie  chord  to  the  south. 
Their  bottom  is  covered  with  gravel,  and 
there  is  always  found  on  the  south  side  of 
them  a  small  hill  of  ice,  while  their  great- 
est depth  is  on  the  north  side.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  explanation  of  them  given 
by  M.  Keller :  "  When  some  portions  of 
gravel  accumulate  behind  an  excrescence 
or  elevation  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  the 
gravel,  heated  by  the  sun,  sinks  into  the 
ice,  and  forms  a  small  hollow  or  miniature 
basin.  As  the  gravel  absorbs  more  of  the 
heat  than  the  ice,  it  follows  that  it  will  be 
on  the  side  upon  which  the  sun^s  rays  act 
longest  and  with  the  greatest  intensity, 
that  this  basin  will  be  widest,  and  that  the 
gravel  will  sink  to  the  greatest  depth. 
But  this  side  must  be  the  north  side,  and 
hence  it  is  that  these  basins  have  their 
convexity  turned  to  the  north. 

These  holes  are  called  meridian  hoU9y 
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because  they  give  us  a  rude  meridian  line, 
and  may  serve  as  a  compmss  to  direct  the 
traveler  in  fogs,  and  tell  him  the  time  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  shines.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  place  his  staff  in  the 
hole,  so  that  it  touches  on  one  side  the 
top  of  the  little  hill  of  ice,  and  on  the 
other  the  summit  of  the  arch.  The  staff 
will  then  point  north  and  south.  A  line 
per|>endicular  to  this  will  run  east  and 
west,  and  the  point  of  noon  being  known, 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  approximately 
found  in  sunshine  by  the  angle  which  the 
sun  forms  with  the  meridian. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the  surface 
of  glaciers,  M.  Agassiz  mentions  ravines 
and  smaU  lakes.  The  ravines  are  great 
excavations,  having  the  fonn  of  immense 
ditches,  and  sometmies  resembling  valleys 
of  erosion.  Tliey  are  met  with  near  the 
termination  of  glaciers,  and  the  greater 
number  are  dry.  Some  of  these  in  the 
glacier  of  the  Aar  are  upwards  of  a  mile 
long.  The  lakes  occur  near  the  sides  of 
glaciers,  where  the  water  is  prevented 
from  descending,  by  the  ice  being  frozen 
to  the  soil.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
these  small  lakes,  though  in  different  gla- 
ciers, empty  themselves  annually  at  the 
same  time  of  the  year. 

The  phenomenon  oi  glacier  tables  is  one 
of  peculiar  interest.  They  are  huge  and 
flat  blocks  of  stone,  resting  upon  high 
pedestals  of  ice,  so  as  to  resemble  a  large 
table.  When  one  of  these  blocks  has  sep- 
arated itself  from  a  moraine,  it  first  melts 
the  ice  at  its  margin  ;  but  as  it  protects 
the  ice  beneath  it  from  melting  and  eva- 
poration, while  the  ice  around  it  disa|>- 
pears,  it  gradually  rises  till  it  is  poised  on 
the  column  upon  which  it  rests,  all  the  ice 
around  it  having  melted  in  the  summer  at 
the  rate  of  a  foot  per  week.  Agassiz  has 
seen  blocks  of  this  kind  twenty  feet  long 
and  ten  or  twelve  wide ;  and  in  1 840  he 
observed  one  fifleen  feet  long,  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  six  feet  high,  detach  itself  from 
its  icy  pedestal,  and  slide  to  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet,  crushing  to  powder  the  ice 
over  which  it  passed.  In  June,  1 842,  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  saw,  on  the  Mer  de  Glace, 
one  of  these  tables,  twenty-three  feet  by 
seventeen,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  tliick. 
It  w:is  then  easilv  accessible ;  but  as  the 
season  advanced,  it  apparently  rose  rapid- 
ly, till,  on  the  sixth  of^  August,  the  pillar 
of  ice  was  thirteen  feet  high.  About  the 
end  of  August  it  slipped  from  its  icy  col- 


umn, and  in  September  it  was  beguudng 
to  rise  upon  a  new  one.* 

Of  equal  interest  ^dth  these  tableSi  and 
equally  rare,  are  the  gravel  cohm^  wbiA 
are  found  on  the  lower  glacier  of  thenar, 
and  on  the  great  glacier  of  Zermatt.  Tli^ 
are  oflen  so  smalfas  from  five  to  six  indm 
high,  and  from  seven  to  ei^t  indies  at 
their  base ;  but  M.  Agassiz  nas  seen  then 
thirteen  feet  high  and  thirteen  feet  broad. 
These  cones  are  formed  in  the  foUoiriiig 
manner.  Gravel  and  earthy  matter  an 
carried  by  the  streamlets  of  water  into 
hollows  in  the  ice,  or  into  the  botUnn  of 
the  moidiens.  The  ice,  being  proteded 
by  the  gravel  above,  is  not  melted,  wUh 
all  the  surrounding  ice  disappears  brev^ 
oration  and  melting.  The  ffravel  is  thai 
raised  like  the  table,  and  K>rms  a  oonei 
whicli,  though  it  appears  to  be  entirely 
formed  of  gravel,  is  in  reality  ice  at  tM 
core.  In  the  case  of  the  mouliens,  ths 
gravel  at  their  bottom  takes  a  much  lon^ 
er  time  to  rise  into  a  cone  than  when  % 
has  been  deposited  in  cavities  of  little 
depth. 

The  phenomena  which  we  have  jnst  de- 
scribed exhibit  in  a  striking  manner  what 
is  called  the  ablation  of  a  glacier,  or  iti 
superficial  waste.  During  the  time  titft 
the  glacier  table  of  1842  apparendv  vnm 
on  a  pedestal  thirteen  feet  nlch,  the  sa^ 
face  of  the  glacier  must  have  been  lowo^ 
ed  by  the  ablation  of  thirteen  feet  of  iea 
This  effect  takes  place  superficially  doling 
the  months  between  spnng  and  antHna. 
and  is  occasioned  by  the  direct  heat  Jt 
the  sun,  by  the  warmth  of  the  sapsrifr 
cumbcnt  air,  by  the  wadiing  dT  rsiai^ 
which  act  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  giasML 
and  by  the  contact  of  the  lower  aniftea  of 
the  glacier  with  the  warmer  soil,  and  ths 
washing  of  the  inferior  streams.  To  thai 
two  subglacial  causes  Professor  FoAsi 
has  given  the  name  of  mMdenee  ;  aadhs 
adds  a  third  cause  to  those  of  abhdoa 
and  subsidence,  namely,  that  owing  to  At 
natural  slope  of  the  rocky  bed  of  thej^ 
cier,  any  point  of  its  surfiioe  mnsfc 
absolutely  lower  each  day,  in 
of  the  progressive  motion  of  the 
The  geometrical  depression  of  the  •  |bs 


•  On  the  immense  glacier  whioh 

the  KinchinjuDga,  on  tlu)  Hima]ay%  Dr.  HookffMV 
gigantic  blocks  perched  upon  pinnsclss  of  ioikjff' 
has  drawn  one  of  them,  apparenflrss  hias  ss^Vt 
described  by  Pnifessor  Forbes. — r~ 
ncUgj  vol  iL  pp.  134,  135. 
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produced  by  these  three  causes  has  been 
measured  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  by  Profes- 
sor Forbes.  In  July  and  August,  1846, 
he  found  that  the  daily  ablation  was  3*62 
inches,  and  the  daily  subsidence  1'63, 
making  in  all  5*26  inches ;  seven  tenths  of 
this  being  the  effect  of  ablation,  and  three 
tenths  that  of  subsidence.  He  found  it 
impossible  to  estimate  how  much  of  the 
subsidence  was  owing  to  the  declivity,  but 
he  thinks  it  probable  that  the  greater  part 
may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Owing  to 
this  rapid  diminution  of  the  vertical  thick- 
ness of  a  glacier  in  summer,  the  amount  of 
its  waste  must  determine  the  position  of 
the  lower  end  of  it.  To  illustrate  this, 
Professor  Forbes  "  supposes  a  glacier  to 
move  along  its  bed  at  the  rate  of  three 
hundred  feet  per  annum,  and  imagines 
(merely  for  the  sake  of  illustration)  its 
yearly  superficial  waste  to  be  twenty  feet 
for  every  threehundred  feet  of  its  length, 
or  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  feet  per  mile ;  so  that  the  longitudinal 
section  of  a  glacier  has  the  form  of  a 
wedge,  and  however  enormous  be  its 
original  thickness,  we  must  at  length,  af- 
ter a  certain  course,  come  to  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge,  and  that  the  more  rapidly, 
as  the  causes  of  melting  increase  toward 
the  lower  extremity." 

In  treating  of  the  moraines^  or  heaps  of 
stones  and  rocks  brought  down  by  the 
glaciers,  we  referred  only  to  the  termhial 
moraines ;  but  on  the  surface  of  every 
glacier  there  are  two  kinds  of  moraines^ 
lateral  and  medial.  The  lateral  moraines, 
which  are  formed  on  the  flanks  or  sides  of 
a  glacier,  consist  of  stones  and  rocks 
which  fall  or  are  torn  away  from  the  moun- 
tain sides,  with  which  the  glacier  is  in  con- 
tact. These  stones  or  rocks  are  detached 
by  rains,  snows,  avalanches,  and  even 
thunder ;  but  the  most  active  agent  is  the 
water,  which,  when  frozen  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks,  breaks  them  in  pieces.  Stratified 
and  fissile  rocks  are  thus  easily  broken  up, 
and  form  the  chief  materials  of  the  mo- 
raines. The  stony  debris  thus  detach- 
ed form  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
glacier,  extending  throughout  its  length, 
and  not  mixing  with  one  another.  When 
two  separate  glaciers  unite  in  a  common 
valley,  the  two  inner  moraines  unite  also, 
and  form  what  is  called  a  medial  moraine^ 
running  along  the  axis  or  middle  line  of 
the  glacier.  In  like  manner  three  glaciers 
would  produce  two  medial,  and  fottr  gla- 
ciers three  medial  moraines.    These  for- 


mations are  beautifiilly  seen  in  Agassiz^s 
drawing  of  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  IxiU' 
teraar  glacier  with  that  of  the  Finsteraar. 
On  the  great  medial  moraine  thus  formed, 
at  a  hight  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea,  M.  Agassiz  erected  his 
celebrated  dry-stone  hut,  built  and  roofed 
with  the  stones  of  the  moraine,  in  which 
he  received  and  entertained  for  a  month 
numerous  visitors,  while  he  himself  studied 
and  explained  to  his  guests  the  interest- 
ing phenomena  which  he  had  discovered. 

This  hut,  which  was  called  the  Hotel 
des  Neuchatelois,  though  it  sometimes  ac- 
commodated five  or  six  persons,  was  only 
twelve  feet  long,  six  broad,  and  four  high. 
It  rested  upon  pure  ice,  and  was  floored 
with  the  broad  stones  of  the  moraine. 
Above  this  floor  was  laid  a  mattress  of 
grass,  gathered  from  the  side  of  the  gla- 
cier, and  this  mattress  was  covered  with 
a  double  fold  of  wax-cloth.  The  inter- 
stices between  the  stones  were  filled  up 
with  bunches  of  grass ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  "hurricanes  blew 
fearfully  through  the  walL" 

Among  the  numerous  visitora  of  M. 
Agassiz  were  Lord  Enniskillen,  and  Sir 
Walter  and  Lady  Trevelyan ;  and  among 
those  who  "  shared  his  habitation,"  ana 
took  an  active  part  in  his  labora,  were 
Professor  Forbes,  M.  Escher  de  lo  Linth, 
and  MM.  Desor,  Vogt,  and  Heath — all 
whose  names  were  cut  on  the  surface  of 
the  large  block  by  which  the  hut  was 
sheltered.  The  ice-philosophers  prepared 
themselves  for  their  work  by  bathing 
every  morning  in  a  large  tub  of  iced  wa- 
ter, which  the  guides  placed  every  eve- 
ning at  the  door  of  the  nut,  and  which  in 
the  morning  was  often  covered  with  ice 
half  an  inch  thick.  Those  who  thus  hard- 
ened themselves  could  wear  their  ordinary 
dresses  with  impunity,  while  those  who 
neglected  the  precaution  shivered  with 
cold,  though  wrapped  in  their  fur  cloaks. 
The  party  breakfasted  about  five  o'clock 
on  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  the  guides  on 
cheese  soup.  On  returning  at  mid-day 
from  their  researches,  the  philosophers 
dined  in  the  open  air  round  the  large  flat 
block  of  stone  which  served  as  their  table. 
Mutton  and  rice  and  sometimes  goat's 
meat — a  meal  of  which  they  never  tired, 
formed  their  dinner,  which  was  followed 
by  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  cigar.  The  party 
then  separated,  to  carry  on  their  respect- 
ive researches,  or  to  write  their  notes  and 
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observations ;  and  when  the  night  closed 
in,  they  returned  to  the  hut,  and,  exchang- 
ing the  light  dresses  of  the  day  for  good 
cloaks  and  furs,  they  drew  the  curtain 
which  served  as  a  door,  and  "  lighting  the 
candles,"  retired  to  rest. 

In  rainy  and  snowy  nights,  even  the 
deep  sleep  of  fatigue  and  toil  was  often 
disagreeably  disturbed.  Tlie  large  block 
of  stone  with  which  the  hut  was  roofed, 
was  so  full  of  fissures,  notwithstanding  its 
enormous  thickness,  that  the  water  pene- 
trated its  mass,  and  ran  in  streams  along 
its  lower  surface.  "Whenever,"  says 
Agassiz,  "one  of  these  little  streamlets 
encountered  an  inequalitv,  a  cascade  was 
formed,  which  awoke  m  an  annoying 
manner  those  who  happened  to  be  under 
it.  Sometimes  one,  sometimes  another, 
was  then  seen  rising  up,  and  seizing  a 
candle,  endeavoring  with  his  finger  to 
give  another  direction  to  the  troublesome 
rill.  But  soon  recovering  its  first  direc- 
tion, it  would  proceed  to  moisten  the 
person  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  thus 
rouse  him  by  dropping  provokingly  into 
his  ear  or  mouth.  Tlie  unfortunate  in- 
dividual would  then  get  up  in  his  turn, 
and  try  to  correct  the  course  of  the  water, 
or  probably  send  it  to  sprinkle  his  com- 
panion. I  remember  one  night  when  the 
rills  of  water  and  the  cascades  were  so 
abundant,  that  change  of  direction  was 
useless;  and  seeing  it  was  impossible  to 
shut  an  eye,  we  began  to  amuse  ourselves 
with  our  cascades,  by  communicating  to 
them  all  sorts  of  directions." 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  glaciers  we  must  consider 
their  origui,  formation,  and  development. 
Glaciers  have  their  origin  in  the  higher 
parts  of  mountains.  They  commence  in 
the  fields  or  reservoirs  of  powdery  and 
crystalline  snow,  which  occupy  the 
shoulders  and  plateaux  of  mountains.  In 
its  descent  or  overflow  this  snow  becomes 
more  granular,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  neve  in  French,  and  the  Jim  in  Ger- 
man. This  7iev€  is  the  true  origin  and 
material  of  the  glacier.  Its  leading  cha- 
racteristic is  uniformity  of  appearance, 
having  neither  moraines,  streamlets,  ta- 
bles, nor  aiguilles ;  and  in  consequence  of 
this  uniformity  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
line  of  the  neve  where  the  glacier  or  the 
region  of  compact  ice  commences,  with 
its  moraines,  streamlets,  tables,  gravel 
cones,  aiguilles,  baignoires,  and  meridian 
holes.    Crevasses  are  so  rare  in  the  neve^ 


that  M.  Agassiz  has  walled  more  than  a 
league  on  the  neve  of  Aletsch  without 
meeting  a  single  one,  and  it  is  very  id- 
dom  that  its  surface  has  any  cf  the 
inequalities  of  the  compact  ice.  The 
smooth  neve  is  distinctly  stratified,  eoD> 
sisting  of  horizontal  annual  layers  or  bedi| 
produced  by  snccessiTe  snow-ftlb.  The 
stratification  extends  to  a  great  depth; 
but  in  the  transition  state  of  the  nevl  nto 
glacier,  ^^  the  ice-fiills  which  produoe  them 
succeeding^  one  another,"  according  to 
Professor  Forbes,  '^  at  regulated  intemli^ 
corresponding  to  the  renewal  of  eadi 
summer's  activity."  ^^  Stratified  appear* 
ance  ceases  at  an  inconsiderablo  depth| 
the  interior  of  the  mass  being  grannbr 
and  without  structure  or  bands  of  any 
kind." 

From  the  structure  of  the  neve  we  oone 
to  consider  that  of  the  compact  ice^  wUoh 
forms  the  true  glacier — a  subject  ifriiich 
has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  essentially  neee^ 
sary  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  difibr- 
ent  glacier  theories  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  public.  It  is  a  remaik- 
able  fact  that  Gruner,  Saussure,  and  the 
early  writers  on  glaciers,  seem  to  have 
never  observed  with  care  the  inner  eoa> 
dition  of  the  compact  ice,  and  that  they 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  its  peonSv 
structure.  Upon  examining  the  sides  flf 
crevasses,  where  the  face  ot  the  ice  is  ez« 
posed  to  great  depths,  several  obserfsn 
discovered  that  it  had  appjarently  a  Toned 
structure  throughout,  similar  to  the  laa^ 
ated  structure,  or  slaty  cleavage  of  r(Mk% 
and  that  these  strata  or  veins  were  tst 
tical,  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  Tslkj 
or  sides  of  the  glacier. 

Sir  David  Brewster  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  person  who  observed  this  remaifc 
able  structure,  when  examining  the  Xsr 
de  Glace  of  Chamoani  on  the  tenth  tf 
September,  1814.  ^*  Where  the^  loe  k 
most  perfect,"  ho  remarks  in  his 
^'  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  deep 
its  color  is  a  fine  blue." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  phent 
in  glaciers  is  their  progressiYe  OMstioa 
down  the  valley  in  which  they  lie,  thsir 
disappearance  at  their  lower  eztreiBi^, 
and  their  renewal  at  their  sonroe.  Jut 
though  the  motion  of  glaciers  had  bote 
kno\ini  to  Saussure  and  others,  yel  II 
was  considered  to  be  impoesable  by  i  ~ 
German  writers;  and  no  attempt 
made  to  prove  its  existence^  to 
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its  amount  in  different  glaciers,  and  still 
less  to  ascertain  its  variations  in  different 
parts  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
same  glacier — facts  essentially  necessary 
in  the  formation  of  any  correct  theory  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  to  Professor  Forbes  alone  that  we 
owe  the  first  and  most  correct  researches 
respecting  the  motion  of  glaciers ;  and  in 
proof  of  this,  we  have  only  to  give  the 
following  list  of  observations  which  had 
been  previously  made. 


OtMnrera. 

Name  of  the  glader. 

Annual  rate  of  mo 

Ebel 

Chamoiini 

14  feet 

Bbel 

Grindelwald 

25 

Hngi 

Aar 

240* 

Agassiz 

Aar 

200t 

Bakewell 

Mer  de  Glace 

540  K 

600  y  + 

De  la  Beche 

Mer  de  Glace 

SherwiU 

Mer  de  Glace 

300 

M.  Rendu 

Mer  de  Glace 

365 

Saussure's  Ladder  Her  de  Glace 

375 

This  ladder,  which  was  used  by  Saussure 
in  crossing  the  crevasses,  was  left  at  the 
Aiguille  de  Noir  in  1788,  and  was  found 
in  1832  near  the  Moulins,  having  traveled 
a  distance  of  16,500  feet  in  44  years,  giv- 
ing 375  feet  per  annum  as  the  mean 
motion  of  this  part  of  the  glacier.§ 

Such  was  the  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  motion  of  glaciers  when  Professor 
Forbes  undertook  the  investigation  of  the 
subject.  No  person  had  attempted  to 
determine  whether  the  glacier  advanced 
by  jerks  or  by  a  continuous  motion; 
whether  it  moved  more  rapidly  in  its 
upper  or  lower  regions;  whether  its 
velocity  was  the  same  at  its  sides  as  at  its 
middle ;  whether  its  surface  moved  at  the 
same  rate  as  its  inferior  portion  ;  whether 
its  motion  took  place  in  the  night  or 
during  the  day,  in  the  summer  or  in  the 
winter;  and  whether  its  motions  were 
affected  by  the  form,  the  breadth,  and 
the  depth  of  the  glacier.  All  or  most  of 
these  questions  Professor  Forbes  had  to 
solve ;  and  he  did  it  with  a  success  which 
could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  a 
traveler  who  had  not  long  resided  on  the 
glaciers  or  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  earliest  observations  of  Professor 
Forbes  were  made   opposite   the   rocky 


*  Average  of  2200  feet  in  nine  years,  from 
182*7-1836,  dedaced  fh>m  the  descent  of  Hugi's 
Cabin. 

t  1889  to  1840 ;  advance  of  Hugi's  Cabin. 
Etudes,  p.  150. 

t  Estimates  bj  the  guides. 

§  Forbes*  Travels^  etc.,  p.  St. 


promontory  called  L' Angle,  on  the 
twenty-seventh,  twenty-eighth,  twenty- 
nineth,  and  thirtieth  June,  1 842  ;  and  he 
found  that  the  glacier  moved  at  the 
average  rate  of  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Among  the  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  motion  of  glaciers,  is  their  oscil- 
lation, or  their  advance  into  the  valley, 
and  their  retreat  from  this  advanced 
position.  When  a  great  quantity  of  snow 
falls  on  the  mountains,  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  is  increased,  and  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  vallev ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  glacier  will  retreat  when  less 
snow  is  supplied  to  the  neve^  and  when 
there  is  a  succession  of  warm  summers. 
The  advance  of  glaciers  is  often  accom- 
panied with  the  most  disastrous  inunda- 
tions. According  to  M.  Venetz,  a  glacier 
in  the  Valley  of  Kerens  advanced  with  a 
noise  like  that  of  thunder,  and  with  steps 
nearly  ten  feet  long ! 

In  the  year  1818,  the  advance  of  the 
glacier  of  Getroz  M^as  attended  with  the 
most  distressing  consequences.  This  gla- 
cier is  situated  amidst  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Pleureur.  It  terminates  in  a  cliff  of 
enormous  hight,  over  which,  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  glacier,  avalanches  of  icy 
fragments  are  precipitated,  and  form  a 
secondary  glacier  resembling  masses  of 
unmelted  snow.  In  1545  and  1595,  this 
second  Racier  advanced  so  far  as  to  dam 
up  the  Kiver  Drance,  which  waters  the 
Val  de  Bagnes.  When  the  icy  barrier 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  summer,  the 
accumulated  water  rushed  out  with  irre- 
sistible force,  charged  with  enormous 
masses  of  rock,  tearing  up  and  destroying 
every  thing  in  its  course,  till  it  fell  into 
the  Rhone.  In  1545,  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  perished  in  the  flood ;  and 
in  1595,  when  it  destroyed  the  town  of 
Martigny,  the  peasantry  who  dwelt  in  the 
valleys  were  reduced  to  abject  poverty, 
and  from  sbcty  to  eighty  perished  in  the 
torrent. 

For  some  years  previous  to  1818  the 
avalanches  of  ice  and  snow  had  enlarged 
the  secondary  glacier ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  able  to  resist  the  summer  heat,  it 
acquired  new  magnitude,  and  from  a  hight 
of  100  feet  it  descended  a  declivity  of  46% 
and  threw  itself  in  the  form  of  a  homo- 
geneous mass  of  ice  across  the  Drance,  the 
base  of  the  cone  resting  on  the  precipitous 
flanks  of  Mount  Mauvoisin  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley.    In  the  month  of  April 
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when  the  river  was  completely  stopped,  |     "  Instead  of  being  cncumberod  with  thcie 

a  lake  continued  to  form  till  it  became 

14,000  feet  (nearly  three  miles)  long,  its 

absolute   average    breadth   400   feet,   its 

average  depth  200  feet,  and  its  contents 

at  least  800  millions  of  cubic  feet.     The 


spoils,  the  moving  chaos  received  from  them 
new  force;  and  when  it  entered  the  nmmm 
valley  iVom  St  Branchier  to  Martigny,  it  oob- 
tinued  its  work  of  destruction  till  its  fnry  b^ 
came  weakened  by  expanding  itself  over  ths 
great  plain  formed  by  the  valley  of  the  RhoML 


certainty  of  its  bursting  having  been  per-  |  After  ravaging  Le  Bourg  and  the  village  of 
ceived,  M.  Venetz,  an  able  engineer,  be-  |  Martigny,  it  fell  with  comparative  traDqallfiCy 
gan  on  the  tenth  of  May  to  cut  a  tunnel  j  into  the  Rhone,  leaving  behind  it,  on  the  plain 
through  the  ice  in  order  to  drain  it ;  and  I  ^^  Martigny,  the  wreck  of  houses  and  of 
by  the  thirteenth  of  June  it  was  com-  j  ^^^"^t"''^  *Il«"^"^?  of  trees  torn  up  by  tbi 
niof/i/l  Tlio  ♦n««ni  xtrna  fttt  ^/>nf  l/^«rr .  I  ^oots,  oud  tho  bodics  of  mcu  MXid  of  animw 
^  A^'  .1  •  }  1  ?  T  ^^r^,^  ^?"S;  :  whom  it  had  swept  away.  As  the  flood  took 
and  by  the  sixteenth  of  June  the  hight  of ,  ^alf  an  hour  in  passing  every  point  which  it 


the  lake  was  diminished  45  feet,  and  its 
contents  reduced  to  500  millions  of  cubic 
feet.  In  this  process,  the  water  flowing 
over  tlie  lower  end  of  the  tunnel  melted 
the  ice,  and  reduced  it  to  a  few  feet; 
while  the  water  of  the  lake,  penetrating 
the  crevasses  of  the  glacier,  or  the  re 


reached,  it  follows  that  it  furnished  800,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  every  second  —  an  cfflnx 
which  is  five  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
Rhone  below  Basle."* 

In  1819,  a  catastrophe  of  a  different 
kind  was  occasioned   by  the  glacier  of 


taining  wall  of  the  lake,  detached  from  it  '  Kanda,  situated  six  leagues  from  Vieco 
enormous  fragments,  and  weakened  it  to  and  in  the  valley  of  St.  Nicholas.  At  nx 
such  a  degree,  that  the  cascade  excavated  a.m.  on  the  twenty-seventh  December^  t 
a  passage  when  the  glacier  rested  upon  part  of  the  glacier  detached  itself  from 
Mount  Mauvoisin.  ;  the  side  of  the  Weisshom,  and  fell  with 

a  noise  like  thunder  on  the  lower 


this  happened,  the  water  rushed  !  ^^  !^^^  ^^^'^^^''     ^V  ^^"^  same  instiiiit  Ae 
re  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,    cure  and  many  others  saw  a  bright  hght, 


**  As  soon  as 

out,  the  ice  gave  .-^  ,  ^   jj     u  ^^ 

the  lake  was  emptied  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  which  was  followed  by  great  darknett. 
sea  of  water  which  it  contained,  precipitated  A  violent  gust  of  wind,  which  immediatfllj 
itself  into  the  valley  with  a  rapidity  and  violence  ,  followed  the  light,  transported  millstoiMI 

several    flithoms,   uprooted    largo   treeii 
tossed  blocks  of   ice  upon   the  villi^ 


which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.     The  fury  of 

this  raging  flood  was  first  staid  by  the  narrow 

gorge  below  the  glacier,  formed  between  Mount  overturned  houses  and  riirried  the  htimM 

Pleureur  and  a  projecting  breast  of  Mount  Mau-  ^\^^  ^^" "  V  r  !^      '  ^  .     ?u^  .^  ?^ 

voisin.               f  J        o  Qf  several  of  them  into  the  forest  half  % 

**II*ere  it  was  engulfed  with  such  force,  that  league  above  the  village.  The  detadied 
it  carried  away  the  bridge  of  Mauvoisin,  ninety  ■.  mass,  composed  of  snow,  ice,  and  atoiMy 
feet  above  the  Drance,  and  even  rose  several  '  covered  the  meadow  with  its  fragmeali 

fathoms  above  the  advanced  mass  of  the  moun-  to  the  extent  of  2400  feet  long,  1000  widCi 

tain.     From  this  narrow  gorge  the  flood  spread  ^nd    150  deep,  equivalent  to  a  volmne  of 

itself  over  a  wider  part  of  the  valley,  which  360,000,000  cubic  feet, 

agam  contracted  into  another  gorge:    and  in  a      •        i  *:    .     :    'i*-  «^   .^i.  &     *  a^ 

Thia  woTT  »«oo;»»  r^^r^  ^r.^  u^t;^  ^^  „«^fu««  All  inundation  similar  to  that  of  the 

this  wav,  passing  from  one  basin  to  another,  -rr  i   i    t-»            ^     i      ^         •     Z^VL   •    *i/ 

it  acqufred  new  violence,  and   carried  along  ^  •'^*  ^^^  Baj^nes  took  place  in  1845,mtM 

with  it  forests,  rocks,  houses,  barns,  and  culti-  valley  of  Rosenthal  in  the  Tyrol,  in  eob 

vated  land.  sequence  of  the  advance  of  the  nmtsd 

"  When  it  reached  Le  Chablc,  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Vernagt  and  Rofen,  whidl  io 

principal  villages  of  the  valley,  the  flood,  which  not  meet  in  ordinary  seasons.     In  1840^ 

seemed  to  contain  more  debris  than  water,  w^^  ^1^^,     i^^^^^,  ^f  j^^f^^^  increased    imitlr, 

pent  up  between  the  piers  of  a  solid  bridge,  i  ^dvaneod  at  the  rate  of  ahimt  IMO 

nearly  fifty  feet  above  the  Drance,  and  began  J"*i  a<lvancca  at  ine  rate  oi  ^Doot  IHO 

to  attack  the  inclined  plane  upon  which  the  ^^^^  annually.     At  the  end  of  1844  tte 

church  and  the  chief  part  of  the  village  is  built,  two  glaciers  were  united,  and  advaiMd 

An  additional  rise  of  a  few  feet  would  have  at  the  rate  of  five  and  a  half  feet  in  A^i^ 

instantly  undermined  the  village ;   but  at  this  increasing  both  in  width  and  higfat.    » 

critical    moment    the    bridge  gave  way,   and -  - — — 

carried  with  it  the  houses  at  its  two  extremities.  *  This  account  of  the  fall  of  the  glacier  of  QilHi 

The  flood  now  spread  itself  over  the  wide  part  Is  taken  from  iin  ioteresting  doacriptkm  of  1^  Bi^ 

of   the  valley   between    La    Ohable    and    St  tratcd  with  drawings  and  a  map  of  the  ▼•!  dt  l|^ 

Branchier,  undermining,  destroying,  and  hur-  nes,  coininmiicatLMl  to  the  writer  of  tiih  artidll  W 

lying  away  the  houses,  the  roads,  tlie  richest  ^  l'rofe8S«»r  Pictct  in  1819.    Sec  BiU,  FkH  Mam 

crops,  and  the  finest  trees  loaded  with  fruit        j  ^^^^i  ^'°1-  '•  P-  187-192. 


■^^. 
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was  subject  to  violent  movements,  which 
tore  up  its  mass,  and  produced  detona- 
tions like  thunder,  which  resounded 
through  the  valley.  At  last,  in  1845,  it 
passed  in  twelve  days  over  the  space  of 
400   feet,   which   separated  it   from   the 


valley  of  Rosenthal,  and  cut  off  the  water 
which  flowed  in  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
valley.  A  large  lake  was  thus  formed ; 
and  on  the  thirteenth  June  the  dike 
broke,  and  the  water,  rushing  on,  pro- 
duced the  usual  disasters. 


«^' 


From    the    London    RoTlew. 


HISTORY     OF     THE     OLD     COVENANT.* 


The  series  of  expositions  which  gives  the 
Foreigji  Theological  Library  \xs  chief  val- 
ue has  been  lately  enriched  by  several  ex- 
cellent contributio?)s  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  foundation  was  laid 
some  years  ago  by  the  translation  of  Hav- 
eTmQ]s.''sIntrodaction  to  the  Old  Testament 
generally,  and  to  the  Pentateuch  in  partic- 
ular— works  which  we  can  scarcely  scru- 
ple to  recommend  as  standing  at  the  very 
bead   of  this  kind   of  sacred   literature. 

The  former  is  a  treatise  of  extraordinarv 

ft 

learning,  wonderfully  condensed  and  ar- 
ranged ;  with  all  its  disadvantages  as  a 
foreign  production,  and  written,  as  all 
German  criticism  must  in  these  days  be 
written,  with  a  controversial  and  defen- 
sive design,  it  has  no  rival ;  and  every 
student  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  would  do 
well  thoroughly  to  master  it.  The  com- 
mentaries of  Keil,  Bertheau,  and  Kurtz, 
have  continued  the  expositions  of  the  his- 
torical books  ;  a  few  more  volumes,  which 
might  easily  be  selected  for  translation, 
would  complete  that  department  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  form  perhaps  the  best 
helps  to  the  understanding  of  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Bible  contained  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

German  Neology  has  been  very  indus- 
trious, for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
its  investigation  of  the  old  "  Shemitio  tra- 
ditions" which  have  so  marvelously  bound 
themselves   up  with   the  history  of  the 


•  History  of  the  Old  Covenant,  from  the  German 
of  J,  H.  Kurtz,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Dor- 
pat,  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  Edkrsueim,  Ph.  D. 
Edinburgh:  Clark.     1859. 


world.  Having  successfully  shown  the 
process  by  which  the  New  Testament 
was  invented  out  of  the  Old,  it  proceeded 
to  show  how  the  Old  itself  was  invented 
out  of  the  legends  of  a  singular  wandering 
race.  When  it  had  traced  out  the  steps 
of  the  delusion  which  converted  a  half- 
mythical  personage  of  Judea  into  a  Di- 
vine incarnation,  and  invested  him  with  a 
garment  of  doctrines  and  claims  woven 
clumsily  by  his  apostles  out  of  ancient 
national  traditions,  it  became  necessary 
to  go  back  to  those  traditions  themselves, 
and  explain  liow  they  were  originated 
and  preserved  their  marvelous  consisten- 
cy of  development  through  successive 
ages.  The  bondage  of  the  West  to  the 
East,  the  despotic  tyranny  of  the  unsub- 
stantial Hebrew  superstition  over  Euro- 
pean civilization  and  thought — Japheth's 
ignominious  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shera, 
and  submitting  to  a  spiritual  slavery 
worse  than  his  brother  Ham^s — is  the  in- 
tolerable  yoke  which  they  have  thrown 
off  themselves,  and  would  help  all  others 
to  throw  off.  This  is  the  secret  of  their 
destructive  criticism;  and  in  pursuing 
their  object  they  take  the  sacred  archives, 
and  resolve  them  into  their  original  ele- 
ments. Beginning  at  Moses  and  all  the 
Prophets,  they  expound  to  their  disen- 
thralled hearers  the  things  concerning 
Jesus :  showing  how  easily  the  beautiful 
but  unreal  imagination  arose  in  the  primi- 
tive aspirations  of  an  enthusiastic  tribe ; 
how  cunningly  it  was  interwoven  with  a 
national  constitution ;  how  mighty  an 
auxiliary  it  was  to  the  ambition  of  law- 
givers, and  judges,  and  leaders,  and  kings ; 
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how  wonderful  a  series  of  poets  conspired 
to  give  shape  and  continuance  to  the  vast 
delusion ;  how  at  the  critical  conjuncture 
one  man  arose  who  made  the  daiing  at- 
tempt to  embody  the  fantasy  of  ages  in 
himself;  and  how,  though  in  his  own  per- 
son he  failed  and  died  for  his  failure,  his 
followers  found  multitudes  foolish  and 
slow-hearted  enough  to  believe  in  his 
delusion,  and  to  propagate  what  has  since 
become  the  prevalent  faith  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  this  represents  the  worst 
phase  of  infidel  Rationalism.  Not  all  the 
Rationalists  are  of  this  extreme  type  :  in 
fact  its  representatives  and  patriarchs  are 
fast  dying  out.  But  the  same  spirit  of 
restlessness  under  the  voke  of  Shem  in- 
fests  a  large  host  of  biblical  critics,  who 
do  not  desire  to  throw  it  off  altogether. 
Many  of  them  accept  the  fact  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  development  for  the  world  of 
Judaism  for  a  nation  ;  but  they  compound 
for  their  submission  by  demanding  license 
to  reconstruct  the  records  of  that  great 
development  afler  their  own  fashion. 
And  that  fashion  is  endlessly  diversified : 
every  man  has  his  theory,  his  interpreta- 
tion, his  vieio^  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  empirical  skepticism,  of  which  a  denial 
of  inspiration^  however,  is  the  key-note. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  consummate 
leaiTiing,  and  of  perseverance  which  no 
hibor  can  damp  while  life  continues  its 
pulsation.  Some  of  them  are  acknow- 
ledged as  the  highest  philological  author- 
ities in  the  sacred  language,  and  all  its 
cognate  dialects:  their  grammars  and 
dictionaries  are  as  yet  the  most  popular, 
notwithstanding  the  latent  infidelity  which 
lurks  amid  their  roots  and  derivations. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  sum  up 
the  theories  which  have  been  adopted  by 
those  who  would  save  the  Bible  as  a 
whole,  but  who  think  it  requires  a 
thorough  reconstruction.  They  are  toil- 
ing now  with  prodigious  ardor  upon  their 
several  schemes  for  reconciling  the  Bible 
to  Geology,  Chronology,  and  common- 
sense  ;  and  every  year  brings  to  light  some 
new  scholar  busy  with  his  own  particular 
"  Bible-work."  We  thought  that  we  were 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  old  Ra- 
tionalist "  supplement  hypothesis"  and 
"  crystallization  theories"  and  "  Jehovah- 
Elohistic  fragment-compilers;"  but  Dr. 
Kurtz  opens  up  a  range  of  more  modem 
reconstructions,  which  will  require  that 
we  begin  our  studies  anew  before  we  can 
present    our    summary    to    the    reader. 


These  laborers  in  the  dark  aro  toiiiBg, 
like  the  poor  Israelites  about  whom  thcj 
write,  to  make  bricks  withoat  straw.  Tlw 
Babel  they  build  is  perpetually  enwnhBng 
under  their  hands,  before  one  has  iSmsb  to 
tell  its  towers.  Meanwhile,  it  is  an  an- 
speakable  comfort  to  know  that  they  pn^ 
voke  the  pious  emulation  of  other  men,  as 
learned  and  as  furnished  with  all  salMi- 
diary  instruments  as  themselves ;  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  every  new  coatiflia- 
tion  to  theological  exegesis  is  soon  matfih- 
ed,  if  it  is  not  anticipated,  by  another 
equally  full  of  sound  research,  and  wriltai 
on  the  right  side. 

Dr.  Kiirtz,  Theolo^cal  Professor  la 
Doq>at,  is  a  very  voluminous,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  very  careful,  writer.  What 
is  still  better,  he  is  a  thoroughly  evangdi 
cal,  right-hearted  man,  whose  reverenee 
for  the  word  of  God  is  as  profound  as  fak 
study  of  it  is  exact.  These  two  ▼qIoimb 
are  the  first  installment  of  what  will  be  Ids 
greatest  work ;  but  he  had  prepared  ftr 
it  by  several  lesser  treatises,  which  haia 
been  partially  absorbed  in  this  pubUootion. 
Ilis  Bible  and  Astronwny  has  been  taqr 
much  valued  in  Germany,  as  being  tks 
best  attempt  to  solve  the  great  qneatioBi 
which  science  has  raised  upon  the  Moario 
account  of  the  Creation.  An  able  alnkb^ 
ment  of  it  is  prefixed  to  the  present  tnas- 
lation  ;  and  it  will  be  read  with  mnohiiils* 
rest,  on  account  of  its  happy  admixton  sf 
s])cculation  and  good  sense,  by  many  wfca 
will  dissent  from  a  considerable  nambar 
of  its  conclusions.  It  may  be  menticNM)l 
also  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  imfwhwl 
Manual  of  Church  Htstcry^  which,  aaws 
perceive,  is  destined  to  take  its  TfrrgKi^ 
place  by  the  side  of  Neander  and  GKeaekr. 

The  present  work  is  avowedly  a  Hkrfrt^ 
ry  of  the  Old  Covenant,  that  is  to  say,  il 
history  of  the  dealings  of  Providenoewiii 
the  Jewish  people,  as  the  elect  racaii 
which  God  preserved,  and  by  whieb  If 
transmitted,  the  great  mystery  of  redeSf^ 
tion  to  be  accomplished  in  the  fidlnaaasf 
time.  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  dar 
author^s  design :  to  trace  the  great  AmIH 
gelical  Preparation^  the  preparatorj  li»>. 
tory  of  the  Incarnation,  from  the  tltait 
when  the  divine  purpose  narrowed  ^ii 
sphere  of  its  operation  to  the  atoak  jl 
Abraham.  But  the  elaborate  way  li 
which  the  historian  reaches  and  fistiljiyi 
es  his  particular  object  is  ungolarly  ehjil^ 
acteristic  of  the  Gorman  mind*  ISbatAJjkjl 
was  never  yet  known  to  phaige  In 
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tUtu  res.  The  proper  starting-point  of  thia  I 
work  is  the  covenant  of  GmI  with  Abra- 
faam ;    but  that  starting-point  is  itself  a  I 

foal  which  we  must  readi  through  three  ' 
uudred  pages  of  preliminary  matter. 
For  the  introductory  history  of  the  pre- 
Aiiamite  earth — which  was  left,  according 
to  a  theory  common  in  Germany,  without 
form  and  void  as  the  result  of  the  fall  of 
angels  —  the  author  is  of  course  not  re- 
sponsible, as  it  was  not  prefixed  through 
any  de:«ign  of  his,  though,  had  it  been  so,  I 
it  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising. ! 
And,  as  h  respects  the  Introduction  pro- ' 
per,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make  against 
It ;  on  the  contrary,  it  opens  up  a  great  | 
deal  of  very  valuable  discussion,  and  is 
gcnerallv  of  equal  impoitonce  with  the 
rest  of  the  work. 

"  The  Tncaraation  or  God  in  Christ,  for  tbo 
salvfttion  of  roan,  constitutes  the  central  point 
in  the  history  SiOil  in  the  developments  of  man- 
kind. The  fullneti  of  time,  for  which  all  pre-  ' 
Cbristian  history  was  merely  meant  to  prepare, 
commences  with  this  event,  and  rests  upon  iL 
In  the  preparatory  stage,  history  took  »  twofold 
direc^on.  In  the  lirst,  man's  powci's,  left  to  i 
their  own  bent,  resulted  in  tlie  various  forms  of 
pre-Christian  Heatheniim.  The  second,  guided 
and  directed  bv  divine  influence,  constituled 
pre-Christian  Jndaitm.  These  two  series  of 
developments — differing  not  only  in  the  mean*. 
bat  also  in  the  pnrpoie  and  aim  of  their  devel- 
opment— run  side  by  side,  until,  in  the  fullness  , 
of  time,  they  meet  in  Christianity,  when  the  pe- 
culiar results  and  fruits  of  these  respective  de-  I 
velopments  arc  made  subservient  to  its  estob-  I 
lishment  and  spread.  The  separation  of  these 
two  scries,  and  the  point  where  the  distinctive  ' 
development  of  each  commences,  dates  from  the  | 
selection  of  one  particular  nation.  Vrom  that  i 
time  onward  every  revelation  of  God  clusters  I 
■round  that  nation,  in  order  to  prepare  it,  ho 
that  ultimately  the  climax  and  the  final  aim  of 
all  revelation,  the  incarnation  of  God,  might  he  , 
attained  in  the  midst  of  that  people,  and  thence  a 
Bklration  issue,  adapted  not  only  to  that  nation,  i 
but  also  to  other  nations.  The  hatit  of  this 
history  is  a  covenant  into  which  God  entered 
with  that  nation ;  and  which,  amid  all  the  vicis- 
situdes and  dangers  attending  every  human  de- 
velopment, he  preserved  and  directed  till  its 
final  aim  nas  attained.  This  covenant,  whose 
object  was  a  salvation  which  uiu  to  he  accom- 
fluhed,  is  designated  the  Old  Covenant,  in  con- 
Dadistinction  to  the  Nem  Covenant  which  God  | 
mode  with  all  nations,  on  the  basis  of  a  salva- 
tion which,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  had  actually 
betn  accomplished." — Vol.  i.  p.  1. 

Consistently  with  this  general  state- 
ment, the  author  gives  a  rapid  but  sug- 
gestive sketch  of  sacred  history  from  the 
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crealJOD,  aa  it  was  preparatory  to  the  vo- 
cation of  the  father  of  the  Israelites.  The 
calling  of  Abraham  was  the  new  be^ning 
of  a  series  of  developments  of  which  the 
incarnation  was  the  fulfillment  and  end ; 
and  thus  the  history  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
having  begun  by  giving  a^rd'cwfar  aspect 
to  God's  general  designs,  ends  h^  being 
merged  in  a  general  covenant  with  the 
whole  race  in  Christ.  The  covenant  with 
Abraham  is  regarded  as  preijrainently  the 
covenant  of  the  Old  Testament.  Former 
covenants  were  merged  and  for  a  season, 
so  to  speak,  lost  in  this ;  while  the  subse- 
quent covenant  on  Mount  Sinai  was  mere- 
ly a  subordinate  appendage.  We  shall 
state  briefly  our  author's  views  on  both 
these  points. 

The  covenant  of  grace  into  which  God 
entered  with  our  first  father,  before  Para- 
dise was  left,  and  on  the  very  S(»?nc  of  his 
fall,  determined  with  the  Flood.  In  the 
language  of  our  author :  "  The  economy 
which  had  preceded  the  Deluge  had  not 
attained  its  goal,  namely,  to  exhibit  salva- 
tion by  the  seed  of  the  woman."  If  thia 
pui-pose  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  for- 
mer development  had  to  be  broKen  off  by 
a  universal  judgment,  and  a  new  one  to 
be  commenced.  The  whole  antediluvian 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  an 
utter  failure  :  sin  prevailed  and  increased 
univei-sally  :  and  even  the  piona  descend- 
ants of  Seth  yielded  to  the  general  conta- 
gion. The  human  character  of  the  race 
was  marred  and  perverted  by  the  myste- 
i-ioua  intercourse  of  angels  and  men  ;  so 
that  a  new  beginning  was  imperatively 
needed.  The  sinfulness  was  universal,  ana 
it  was  more  than  mort.il  sinfulness:  it 
bec.ime  necessary  that  the  race  should 
begin  again  with  one  man  ;  and  that  man 
was  found.  The  history  of  this  first  aad 
stage  of  man's  relations  to  the  divine 
government  will  be  read  with  much  inter- 
est ;  but  it  must  be  read  with  great  cau- 
tion. The  disquisitions  on  the  sinful  ele- 
ments already  present  iu  the  world,  on 
the  tempter,  the  cherubim,  the  commerce 
of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of 
men,  and  other  topics  which  rise  on  that 
ancient  enchanted  ground,  are  learned  and 
exhaustive,  and,  on  the  whole,  temperate. 
We  might  expect  that  a  German  theolo- 
gian would  be  driven,  by  his  instincts,  to 
side  in  every  case  with  uio  more  mysteri- 
ous interpretation.  Hut  he  is  not  always 
wrong  in  following  his  instincts ;  and 
Dr.  KartE,  in  particular,  ia  too  thorough- 
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ly  orthodox  to  allow  speculation  to  load 
him  astray  in  any  essential  article  of 
faith. 

The  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  man- 
kind, in  the  person  of  Noah,  began  afresh 
the  probation  of  mankind.  Man's  sacrifice 
expressed  his  sinfulness  and  hope  of  salva- 
tion; and  God,  on  his  part,  restored  his 
benediction  to  the  eartn,  and  man's  pre- 
eminence npon  it.  The  new  world  was 
placed  nnder  a  dispensation  of  forhear- 
anc€y  (Gen.  8  :  2,^  until  the  fullness  of 
time.  Ararat  pomtod  to  Calvary  in  the 
far  distance :  but  Sinai  lay  between  ;  and 
Vi  preliminary  law  was  given  as  the  first 
elementary  schoolmaster,  containing  the 
basis  and  commencement  of  the  law  given 
afterwards  upon  Sinai.  This  Elohim  cove- 
nant was  entered  into  with  all  nations ; 
and  the  rainbow^  spanning  all  the  earth, 
was  the  Lord's  secret  handwriting  and  at- 
testation, to  be  always  legible  when  the 
dark  storms,  recalling  a  former  judgment, 
gave  place  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  which 
assures  a  present,  and  predicts  a  future, 
grace.  Hut  this  general  covenant  stands 
in  close  conncctiim  with  the  preeminence 
which  was  destined  for  Shom  in  the  hi?«- 
tory  of  the  great  preparation  for  the  full- 
ness of  time.  Jehovah,  in  Xoah's  prophe- 
cy, is  to  be  the  God  of  Shem ;  Elohim, 
the  God  of  Japhet,  will  enlarge  his  race 
and  borders,  but  only  so  that  ultimately 
it  shall  find  its  spiritual  way  to  the  tents 
of  Shem.  Canaan  is,  for  a  long  season, 
placed  under  the  curse.  IMean while,  sin, 
in  all  the  three  races,  went  on,  as  before 
the  flood,  to  its  consummation.  Another 
flood  was  not  to  purity  the  earth  ;  but  a 
new  development  must  begin  in  the  histo- 
ry  of  the  covenant.  A  fearful  punishment,  i 
which  contained  the  prophecy  of  an  ulti-  ' 
mate  blessing,  descended  upon  the  race  j 
which  made  Isabel  their  tower  of  di*fiance.  ' 
The  nations  were  suffered  to  go  tlieir  own 
was  of  heathenism  ;  the  prodigal  son  M'as  j 
permitted,  under  a  certain  awful  divine 
sanction,  to  go  into  the  far  country,  car- 
rying his  perverted  traditions  'with  him,  • 
until  the  great  meeting  again  in  Chnstian- 
itv  with  his  elder  brother. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham that  Heathenism  and  Judaism  began 
their  distinctive  development.    The  father  i 
of  the  faithful  was  taken  out  of  the  midst ' 
of  an  idolatry  which  was  universal,  and  in  ' 
which  the  reserved  and  predestinated  race 
of  Shem  i>articinated.     He  began  a  new 
beginning,  as  distinctively  the  third  as  ! 


Noah's  had  been  the  second,  after  Adam*! 
the  first.  There  was,  after  him,  no  otiier 
beginning  till  Christ  came  to  end  and  to 
begin  all  t hings.  The  ^ving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai  was  no  mteirnption  of  tUi 
development,  as  the  flood  and  the  dillp6^ 
sion  had  broken  ofl*  former  developmaita. 
The  history  which  commenced  with  Abn- 
ham  was  an  entirely  new  history,  and  cod- 
tinned  unbroken  till  the  judgment  wUA 
Titus  was  called  to  execute  agunst  tke 
covenant  people.  "  The  givine  of  the  Uw 
on  Mount  Sinai  is  only  a  hi^  point|  al- 
though the  most  prominent,  in  the  Intiarj 
between  Abraham  and  Christ.  It  is  not 
the  commencement  of  a  new  histoiy. 
True,  it  is  called  a  covenant  y  bat  it  doci 
not  ditfer  essentially  from  that  with  Ahi» 
ham.  It  does  not  stand  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Abrahamic  as  the  latter  to  the 
Noachic  covenant.  The  covenant  witb 
Noah  was  made  with  all  mankind;  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  was  made  with 
him  as  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  peopki 
while  that  on  Sinai  was  made  with  the 
people  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.** 

All  this  is  certainly  true,  as  far  as  the 
definition  of  the  author^s  object  is  oon- 
cerned.  He  did  not  undertake  the  Ini^ 
ry  ot*  revelntioH^  which  would  have  aetthe 
whole  Bible  before  him  ;  nor  the  hiafeoiT 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  wonld 
have  embraced  all  the  economies  of  the 
divine  dealings  from  the  first  promise *to 
the  consummation  of  Christ's  glory  in  Ui 
saints  ;  nor  the  history  of  the  prenaraikm 
of  t/i<i  Gospel  which  would  have  mdnded 
the  former  half  of  this  last  vast  sulgeA ; 
nor  the  history  of  the  T/^eocracy^  wbUk 
commenced  with  the  giving  of  the  bnr; 
nor  that  of  the  Xoachic  covenant,  whidi 
would  terminate  with  the  Christian  mir 
sions  that  brought  the  descendants  of  Ja- 
phet into  the  tents  of  Shem,  But  his  ob- 
ject is  to  give  the  entire  history  of  the  (Hd 
Covenant,  entered  into  with  one  peoybia 
the  person  of  their  father  Abrahiun,aBi 
continued  through  a  series  of  viciasitnde^ 
of  which  the  following  is  the  anthort 
summary : 


'*The  history  of  the  Old  Covenant 
from  its  commoncemcnt  to  its 
through  six  stages.  In  the  Funr  stage  il  ii 
only  a  FxuiL\-hi$tory.  During  that  period  as 
arc  successively  made  acquainted  with  each  ef 
three  patriarchs,  Abraham^  Isaae^  and  Jmtt 
The  twelve  sons  of  the  latter  fima  the  beak  tf 
the  national  development  In  ih»  SaooimiMI 
these  ticehe  tribei  grow  into  a  PteK&  wUt 
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under  Mose9  attains  independence,  and  receives 
its  laws  and  worship.    Under  Joshua  it  con- 

3uers  its  country,  while  during  the  time  of  the 
udges  the  Covenant  is  to  be  further  developed 
on  the  basis  of  what  had  already  been  obtained. 
The  Tbibd  stage  commences  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Royalty.  By  the  side  of  the  royal  oflBce, 
and  as  a  counterpoise  and  corrective  to  it,  the 
prophetical  office  is  instituted,  which  is  no 
longer  confined  to  isolated  appearances,  but  re- 
mains a  continuous  institution.  The  separation 
€ii  the  one  commonwealth  into  two  monarchies 
divides  this  period  into  two  sections.  The 
Fourth  stage  comprises  the  Exile  and  Return. 
Prophetism  survives  the  catastrophe  of  the 
exDe,  so  as  to  rearrange  and  to  revive  the  rela- 
tions of  the  people  who  returned  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  open  the  way  for  a  further  develop- 
ment. The  Fifth  stage,  or  the  time  ofexpecta- 
tiariy  commences  with  the  cessation  of  prophecy, 
and  is  intended  to  prepare  a  place  for  that  sal- 
vation which  is  now  to  be  immediately  ex- 
pected. Lastly,  the  Sixth  stage  comprises  the 
time  of  the  Fulfillment,  when  salvation  is  to 
be  exhibited  in  Christ.  The  Covenant-people 
reject  the  salvation  so  presented,  the  Old  Cove- 
nant terminates  in  judgment  against  the  Cove- 
nant-people, but  prophecy  still  holds  out  to 
them  hopes  and  prospects  for  the  future." — Vol. 
L  p.  171. 

Now,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  completion  of  this  vast  sketch  will  not 
be  rather  the  history  of  the  Covenant- 
people,  than  of  the  Old  Covenant ;  and 
that  for  two  reasons :  First,  the  Old  Cove- 
nant, as  distinguished  from  the  New — and 
as  such  the  author  regards  it  —  did  not, 
strictly  speaking,  begin  with  the  vocation 
of  Abraham,  nor  end  with  the  abandon- 
ment of  Israel.  And,  secondly,  the  cove- 
nant of  God  with  that  people — the  People, 
preeminently,  throughout  the  Scriptures 
— ^while  it  certainly  began  with  Abraham, 
was  not  so  absolutely  absorbed  and  lost 
in  the  New  Testament  but  that  a  certain 
residmim  of  it  stands  over  still  for  final 
ratification.  Into  this  latter  point,  that 
is,  into  the  question  what  is  the  extent 
and  what  is  the  character  of  that  Cove- 
nant promise  which  is  still  suspended  over 
blinded  Israel,  we  shall  not  now  enter ; 
and  on  the  former  point  shall  offer  only  a 
very  few  observations. 

The  New  Testament  usage  of  the  sacred 
term  "  covenant "  does  not  perfectly  bear 
out  the  author's  distinction  between  the 
New  and  the  Old.  It  may  appear  to 
some  a  needless  refinement  to  take  excep- 
tion to  a  title  which  all  well  understand, 
and  which  may  be  allowed,  as  a  title,  some 
latitude  of  interpretation.    But  the  author 


too  distinctly  defines  his  use  of  the  word 
to  give  him  the  benefit  of  that  plea ;  and, 
moreover,  the  theological  importance  of 
the  true  antithesis  between  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants  is  very  great.  Old  and 
New  are  terms  which  have  a  very  diverse 
correlative  significance  in  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Apostles.  The  Great 
Householder  brought  out  of  his  ancient 
treasury — the  Jewish  Scriptures — things 
new  and  old :  many  old  things  he  abol- 
ished, leaving  them  in  the  Bible  only  as  a 
memorial ;  many  old  things  he  made  new 
by  renewing  their  youth,  or  rather  by  ex- 
hibiting their  identity  with  his  own  Gos- 
pel, and  their  everlasting  sameness  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  time. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Redeem- 
er's coming  made  "  all  things  new ;"  and 
therefore  made  every  thing  that  preceded 
his  incarnation  old.  All  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,  with  all  their  covenants,  insti- 
tutions, promises,  and  prophecies  —  from 
the  fii*st  promise  of  that  Deliverer  down 
to  Malachi's  last  prediction  of  his  coming 
— formed  one  old  dispensation — the  re- 
ligious history  of  the  world,  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  before  the  entrance  of  Christ 
into  it  began  a  new  era.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  collection  of  all  the  Old  Cov- 
enants, in  their  sequence,  connection,  and 
involution ;  the  Book  of  the  Ancie?it  of 
Days^  the  Book  of  the  Memorial  (Exod. 
17  :  14)  of  all  his  dealings  with  men  in 
the  old  time. 

There  \vas  a  covenant,  made  with  the 
fathers,  which  was  abolished  in  Christ, 
and  which  is  called  "old"  in  another 
sense,  as  belonging  not  merely  to  a 
former  time,  and  a  former  dispensation, 
but  as  being  superseded  and  done  away. 
Of  nothing  is  this  word  "old,"  in  this 
sense  of  it,  more  frequently  used  than  of 
the  covenant.  But  the  Old  Covenant,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  New,  is  always 
declared  to  date  from  the  "  Mount  Sinai, 
which  gendereth  to  bondage,"  of  which 
Hagar  and  her  son  were  the  typical 
anticipation.  It  was  when  he  led  the 
people  out  of  Egypt  that  Jehovah  entered 
into  a  transitory  covenant  with  the  elect 
race,  to  last  until  the  Mediator  of  a  better 
Covenant,  established  upon  better  pro- 
mises, should  come  with  his  new  charter 
and  ratifying  blood.  The  Neio  Covenant 
stands  in  antithesis  to  no  other  than  that ; 
but  to  that  it  stands  in  the  boldest  anti- 
thesis throughout  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
the  great  expositor  of  the  Gospel  before 
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the  Law,  and  in  the  Law,  and  afker  the 
Law. 

But  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  which 
is  the  starting-point  of  this  great  work, 
was  not  among  the  old  things  that  passed 
away  before  the  brightness  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ.  Be- 
fore Abraham  was  the  father  of  the  cir- 
cumcision he  was  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful. God,  who  "  gave  him  the  covenant 
of  circumcision,"  had  "  before  preached 
the  Gospel  to  him."  He  was  singled  out 
from  the  race  of  Shem  as  the  father  of  the 
seed,  (as  of  one,)  before  he  was  singled 
out  as  the  fiither  of  the  many.  (Gal.  3.) 
The  first  covenant  transaction  with  him 
embraced  the  world,  and  the  only  condi- 
tion on  his  part  was  faith.  Abraham 
accepted  the  promise,  and  believed  in  the 
future  Christ,  and  was  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  salvation  by  faith,  both  for 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  before  he  entered  into 
the  covenant  of  circumcision  on  behalf  of 
his  seed  according  to  the  flesh.  That 
covenant  "  was  confirmed  before  of  God 
in  Chrbt;"  confirmed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years  after,  could  not  disannul 
it.  Abraham,  the  father  of  Christ,  in 
whom  all  the  nations  should  be  blessed, 
and  enter  into  the  true  Canaan,  was  be- 
fore Abraham,  the  father  of  the  seeds,  as 
of  many.  His  fii*st  covenant  could  never 
be  old  in  anv  sense  of  antithesis  to  the 
new :  and  this  is  the  only  point  we  wish 
to  pjuard. 

The  glorious  history  of  the  covenant- 
people,  who  for  nearly  two  millenniums 
were,  notwithstanding  all  their  rebellions, 
the  depository  of  God's  revealed  will, 
whose  great  prerogative  it  was  to  be 
themselves  the  Ark  of  the  Covenatit 
among  the  nations,  can  be  worthily  writ- 
ten only  in  the  form  of  a  running  com- 
mentary upon  the  Holy  Scripture.  There 
have  been  many  histories  of  the  Israelites 
attempted  by  Christians,  infidels,  and 
Jews.  But  all  have  been  failures — many, 
very  mischievous  failures  —  which  have 
been  constructed  on  the  plan  of  taking 
the  Old  Testament  as  merely  a  collection 
of  archives  and  materials,  to  be  inter- 
woven with  the  archives  of  other  nations, 
and  reduced  to  consistency  with  any 
general  historical  system.  The  divine 
historian  is  iealous  of  his  honor.  He  has 
written  the  history  of  the  people ;  and  all 
that  other  historians  can  do,  is  to  follow 
with  humble  reverence  in  his  track  as 


expositors  of  his  words.  Hence,  we  fed 
the  consummate  excellence  of  the  plan 
which  Dr.  Kurtz  has  sketched  out  for 
himself.  But  that  plan  must  be  worked 
out  to  the  end  before  his  execution  of  it 
can  be  fiurly  criticised,  or  even  fully 
appreciated.  This  much,  however,  we 
may  say  now,  that  as  &r  as  he  has  gone 
he  has  left  very  little  to  be  desired.  He 
follows  the  scriptural  record  closely ;  giv- 
ing first  the  summary  of  its  narrative^ 
and  then  appending  his  own  disquisitionfi, 
in  which  every  topic  of  peculiar  interest 
or  difficulty  is  discussed  with  sound  learn- 
ing and  conscientious  candor.  With  deep 
reverence  and  fidelity  he  has,  in  these 
two  volumes,  pursued  the  traces  of  the 
guidance  of  Jehovah's  hand,  from  the  day 
when  he  led  Abram  out  of  Ur,  to  the 
day  when  he  "called  his  Son  out  of 
E^pt." 

But  we  feel  it  right  to  dwell  for  a  while 
on  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
author's  researches  in  this  great  under- 
taking ;  and  on  that  supreme  one  of  them 
particularly,  namely,  that  the  primitive 
documents  of  revelation  have  a  divine 
attestation  stamped  upon  every  sentence 
— -an  attestation  which  sacred  learning, 
scientific  criticism  so  called,  will,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  disencumbers  itself  of  its 
willful  prejudices,  perfectly  confirm. 

Speaking  of  the  original  materials  which 
the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  used  in  its 
formation,  he  says :  "  But  a  critical  reply 
to  these  inquiries  is  of  small  importance 
to  U8  in  deciding  as  to  the  faithfulness, 
trustworthiness,  or  credibility  of  these 
legends  themselves.  For  their  highest 
authentication  we  depend  not  on  the 
human  origin  of  the  biblical  records,  but 
on  the  divine  cooperation  which  sup- 
ported and  assisted  those  who  wrote 
them.  Of  this  divine  cooperation  we  are 
not  only  assured  by  certain  express  state- 
ments to  that  effect  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
by  the  testimonies  of  Moses,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  but  also 
by  the  divine  power  which  has  wrought 
and  still  works  by  them,  by  Christianity 
itself,  which  is  their  ripe  fruit,  (for  the 
tree  is  known  by  its  fruits,)  and  by  the 
history  of  the  world,  which,  on  its  every 
page,  bears  testimony  to  the  divine  cha- 
racter of  Christianity."  Li  harmony  with 
this  avowal  we  find  every  where — ^making 
allowance  for  some  wavering  expressions 
here  and  there  which  err  more  in  the 
phrase  than  in  the  sense  —  an  absolute, 
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implicit  reliance  upon  the  divine  author- 
Bhip  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
records.  It  is  very  refreshing  to  meet 
with  this  in  a  German  divine,  more  espe- 
cially in  a  German  professor :  a  single 
instance  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  few  years  ago ;  but  now 
there  are  tokens  which  promise  that  the 
rule  and  the  exception  will  ere  long 
change  places.  At  least  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  hope  that  our  own 
generation  will  witness  a  great  revolution 
tending  that  way;  and,  in  this  expecta- 
tion, it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  evangelical 
public  of  Great  Britain  to  give  the  reviv- 
ing orthodoxy  of  Germany  every  encour- 
agement in  their  power.  Approbation 
on  this  side  the  Channel  is  more  valued, 
and  exerts  more  influence  as  an  incentive, 
than  many  of  our  more  rigid  censors 
imagine. 

The  Christian  cntic  can  not  pay  much 
honor  to  the  words  of  his  Master,  if  he 
carries  any  doubt  to  the  study  of  Moses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  true 
and  faithful  witness  set  his  own  eternal 
seal  to  the  rolls  which  he  held  in  his 
hand;  which  he  opened  when  he  com- 
menced his  minbtry  in  Nazareth,  and 
read  and  quoted  from  throughout  the 
whole  of  its  course;  to  which  he  made 
his  constant  appeal,  and  from  which  he 
drew  all  his  arguments  as  a  teacher; 
which  he  sprinkled  anew  with  his  own 
blood,  and  expounded  still  after  his  resur- 
rection. Tlie  ancient  Scriptures  testified 
of  him,  and  he  gave  his  testimony  in  re- 
turn to  them.  "The  Scripture  can  not 
be  broken :"  it  can  not  by  the  divine 
fidelity,  it  can  not  by  any  infidel  re- 
searches of  man.  The  Old  Testament  is 
not  only  irradiated  and  confirmed,  it  is 
defended  and  protected  also  by  the  New. 
It  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs  of  the  times 
that  biblical  critics  are  beginning,  in  Ger- 
many as  in  England,  to  carry  this  axiom 
with  them  in  all  their  investigations.  Its 
good  effect  is  seen,  first,  in  the  confidence 
with  which  they  rely  on  the  result  of  all 
sound  research ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  dig- 
nified humility  with  which  they  are  con- 
tent to  submit  to  leave  for  a  while  an 
obscurity  which  may  seem  hopelessly 
dark. 

Many  things  there  are,  doubtless,  in 
the  primitive  records  which  seem  hope- 
lessly dark ;  things  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  there  are  things  even  in  the  New,  hard 
to  be  understood,  and  hard  to  be  recon- 
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ciled  with  each  other.  That  sacred  learn- 
ing will  ever  be  so  far  prospered  of  God 
as  to  make  all  the  difficulties  of  Scripture 
plain,  even  to  simple  faith,  may  be 
doubted.  This  has  never  seemed  to  be 
the  divine  purpose.  There  is  no  promise 
or  pledge  of  it  in  Scripture  itself.  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  did  not  give  all  the  sense. 
Evangelists  and  Apostles  passed  away 
without  solving  problems  which  must 
have  presented  these  difficulties  to  them 
as  well  as  to  us.  The  one  only  great  con- 
nected exposition  of  the  Old  Testament 
doctrine  of  Christ,  which  our  Lord  gave 
on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  has  not  been  pre- 
served to  us,  though  we  would  give  a  vast 
Talmud  of  Jewish  and  Christian  Christ- 
ology  in  exchange  for  a  tradition  of  it. 
And,  generally  speaking,  it  is  as  probable 
that  the  world  will  pass  away  without 
having  undei*stood  all  its  Bible,  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  sanctified  and  en- 
lightened of  its  students  are  continually 
going  safely  hence  with  numberless  diffi- 
culties unsolved. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  a  pure  satisfaction  in 
reading  books  of  this  class  to  find  that  so 
many  difficulties  do  retire,  and  that  so 
many  obscure  places  are  illuminated,  when 
the  original  text  is  searched  into  by  men 
competently  furnished  with  lights  for  the 
task.  Our  present  author  gives  us  a  very 
noble  example  of  the  combination  of  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
records,  and  resolution  to  give  a  good 
scientific  account  of  his  faith.  He  evades 
no  difficulty  which  philology,  ethnology, 
chronology  —  the  three  teraphim  in  the 
tents  of  modern  rationalism — nave  evoked 
in  such  aw^ul  forms  and  countless  num- 
bers to  harass  the  Chiistian's  faith  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Many  of  these  difficulties 
he  absolutely  dispels :  the  reader  will  find 
among  the  disquisitions  which  accompany 
the  text  some  very  valuable  summaries  of 
all  that  may  be  defensively  said  as  it  re- 
spects the  apparent  fragmentary  character 
of  the  books  of  Moses ;  the  use  and  re- 
lative bearings  of  the  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
names  of  the  Deity ;  the  angel  of  the  cov- 
enant, (though  this  is  not  so  entirely  satis- 
factory in  its  issue  as  could  be  wished  \\ 
circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  other  pri- 
mitive institutions;  the  seeming  reproduc- 
tions in  the  histories  of  the  patriarchs ;  with 
many  other  questions  which  Neology  has 
borrowed  from  the  Infidel  Egyptians. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  he  lessens,  and 
reduces  to  their  just  proportions,  bringing 
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them  within  reasonable  compass,  so  that 
even  a  weak  faith  may  more  easily  submit 
to  endure  them.  Others,  such  as  those 
connected  witli  the  chronology  of  the 
early  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  ad- 
mits HI  all  their  force;  but  pleads  his 
rifjhts  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  and  wait 
till  all  the  argument  against  the  biblical 
archives  is  complete.  For  the  witnesses 
do  not  agree  among  themselves ;  the 
chronological  cycles  which  are  worked 
up  to  confront  or  correct  the  only  Hook 
of  the  Generations  may  be  suffered  to  de- 
monstrate their  o\\'ti  fabulousness,  and 
explode  their  own  theories,  before  the 
scriptural  account  of  men's  dispersion  and 
spread  through  the  earth  is  triumphantly 
vindicated. 

It  is  wisdom  not  to  be  impatient  in  de- 
manding, on  many  points,  the  final  defense 
of  the  ciiampions  of  revelation.  There  is 
a  Manding  stiU  before  the  going  forward. 
Biblical  criticism  is  as  surely  under  the 
supervision  and  controlling  providence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  iis  the  holy  book  itself 
was  the  fruit  of  his  inspiration.  But  bib- 
lical criticism  has  its  probation.  It  has 
had  its  times  of  ignorance  which  God 
whiked  at ;  it  has  had  its  times  of  mad 
rebellion  which  God  has  borne  with ;  but 
it  has  never  been  without  its  sanctified  la- 
borers, whose  toils  have  been  more  or  less 
blessed  from  on  high.  In  its  darkest  and 
dreariest  stages  it  has  not  been  without 
its  tokens  of  being  owned  of  God ;  he 
has  interposed,  in  his  own  time  and  in 
his  own  way,  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
its  efforts,  to  open  up  new  regions  of  inves- 
tigation, and  to  provide,  sometimes  very 
suddenly,  the  materials  lor  the  settlement 
of  long-disputed  questions.  When  the 
time  has  come,  and  biblical  learning  has 
proved  itself  more  worthy  of  the  honor, 
lie  will  make  it  still  more  abundantly  tri- 
umphant over  all  its  enemies.  There  are 
documents  and  evidences  unknown  as  yet 
to  men,  which  Divine  Providence  can  easi- 
ly open  up  and  unseal  when  his  piu'poses 
have  ripened.  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
waited  loncf  for  the  disentombment  of 
their  precious  memorials  and  vouchers. 
^Meanwhile,  he  will  keep  his  ser\\ants  hum- 
ble, and  let  his  enemies  do  their  worst. 
When  their  schemes,  and  theories,  and 
calculations  have  taken  their  final  labori- 
ous shape,  it  will  be  a  light  thing  for 
him  to  point  his  servants  to  some  hidden 
facts  which  will  upset  them  all.  Biblical 
criticism  has  had  its  critical   periods  of 


signal  intervention.  ExcavatioDB,  inMrrip- 
tions,  disinterred  manuscriptai  disooTorict 
and  new  generalizations  in  scienoeii  ksra 
always  hitherto  been  in  fiivor  of  tht 
word  of  God,  without  one  solitary  ezoq^ 
tion.  The  student,  therefore,  who  W 
lieves,  may  bide  his  time :  he  will  namr 
be  made  ashamed.  Learned  serranti  of 
i*ev elation  are  working  indefiitigahlyi  aad 
God  is  working  with  them.  Oar  ovi 
generation  is  destined  to  behold  a  graft 
revolution  in  the  relative  position  of  be? 
lievei*s  and  rationalists ;  and  if  for  a  •» 
son,  the  serpents  of  the  wise  men^  ad 
magicians'  Egyptian  cnohantmenta  are  lOl 
all  at  once  swallowed  up  bv  Aaron's  ied| 
we  must  regard  it  as  the  trial  of  oar  fiStL 
They  will  all  disappear  in  due  timoi  wU 
every  other  vestige  and  relic  of  thai  «U 
serpent,  the  father  of  the  lie. 

Before  concluding  this  short  notice,  va 
would  embrace  the  opportnnitj  wiiidi 
these  volumes  fairly  afford  of  urging  the 
claims  of  Old  Testament  literature  upoa 
all  students,  and  especially  upon  all  2?™i 
students,  of  the  word  of  God.  Old  Ti 
ment  literature  is,  undoubtedly, 
extensive  term  ;  and  it  would  bo  eaiqrto 
exhibit  its  comprehensiveness  in  BQeh  a 
maimer  as  to  overwhelm  the  imaginaftni 
— in  the  manner  of  the  programmaa  of 
the  old  Biblical  Tntrndnrtinnn  and  thM 
defeat  our  own  object.  The  consonuMifta 
study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures  inyolvHli 
indeed,  a  tremendous  curriculum  of.; 
liminary  equipment,  the  appUcation 
use  of  which  would  task  the 
energies  of  the  longest  life.  In  the : 
of  things  this  can  be  required  aa  a  HKJKfj 
or  peiTiiitted  as  a  privilege,  in  tha  .eriM 
only  of  a  few  men.  In  this  BenaOi  llNn 
must  be  a  vicanous  toil,  the  benefilftaf 
which  the  common  mass  of  biUioal  ib^ 
dents  must  be  content  gratnitoiMlyitt 
enjoy.  God  sends  some  of  his  eervaotl. ' 
and  many  who  scarcely  know  that  Ae  Mil 
them  thither — ^into  their  closets,  thaft  thqf 
may  carry  on  indcffitigable  procoMCi  w 
research,  the  results  only  of  whidi  tht 
great  bulk  of  us  can  enter  into.  Forbcia 
the  great  rule  holds  good — ^^  Other  MB 
labor,  and  we  enter  into  their  labora" 

Most  of  those  who  study  the  word  cf 
God — of  those,  at  least,  whom  we  havaia 
view — are  engaged  in  the  absorbing iMk 
of  expounding  and  preaching  it:  wUhb 
therefore  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  ef«7 
reason  why  they  should  reap  the  frail  01 
the  learned  labors  of  othenii  their 
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and  opportunity  for  doing  so  is  of  necessi- 
ty restricted.  To  them  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  how  to  enter  into 
other  men's  labors :  this  is  a  great  art  of 
itself;  an  humble  one  comparatively,  yet 
ample  in  its  compensation  for  toil:  to 
have  the  keys  of  learned  men's  treasures, 
and  to  use  them  well ;  to  know  their  Ian- 
^uage^  &nd  thus  to  understand  their  words. 
But,  without  any  figure,  it  is  language  that 
is  here  concerned — the  Hebrew,  the  sacred 
tongue  preeminently ;  the  Greek,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Covenant  made  new ; 
and  the  Latin,  as  the  handmaid  of  both. 
With  the  first  of  these  alone  we  have  now 
to  do. 

Few  yoimg  ministers  go  out  into  their 
great  work — and  fewer  still  will  hencefor- 
ward go  out  into  it  —  without  a  fair 
grounding  in  the  elements  of  the  Hebrew. 
There  is  no  study  for  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  which,  after  the  foundation  is  well 
laid,  there  are  more  facilities.  In  this, 
more  than  in  most  branches  of  learning, 
it  is  the  good  beginning  that  makes  the 
heaviest  tax.  When  a  thorough  working 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
language  is  once  acquired,  the  highest 
and  noblest  career  of  sanctified  study  is 
thrown  open.  With  a  few  well-chosen 
guides,  the  young  divine  may  search  the 
ancient  Scriptures  for  himself,  in  a  sense 
in  which  no  one  can  search  them  who  is 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  original 
tongues.  For,  although  he  may  never 
arrive  at,  or  even  aspire  to,  independent 
critical  skill,  he  will  be  able  to  follow  in- 
telligently those  who  do  possess  it,  and 
enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  investi- 
gations which  he  might  not  be  able  to 
conduct  for  himself.  The  best  modem 
commentaries,  moreover,  whether  on  the 
Old  or  the  New  Testament,  presuppose  in 
the  reader  some  familiarity  with  the 
originals :  not  only  in  Germany,  but  in 
England  also,  it  is  the  original  text  which 
is   expounded:  and,  consequently,  much 


of  their  value  is  lost  to  the  reader  who 
has  suffered  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  fall 
into  disuse.  The  work  which  suggests 
these  reflections  owes  much  of  its  excel- 
lence to  disquisitions  which  can  be  only 
very  partially  understood  by  the  mere 
English  reader,  but  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  require  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
which  may  be  very  slight,  provided  it  be 
accurate. 

Much  might  be  said — were  these  re- 
marks more  than  mere  closing  sugges- 
tions — on  the  claims  of  Hebrew  literature. 
We  might  dwell  on  its  profound  interest, 
as  opening  the  Bible  to  the  student  in  its 
own  primitive  unmatched  simplicity, 
which  no  earthly  translation  can  ade- 
quately re-produce ;  on  its  amazing  exac- 
titude, the  result  of  that  miracle  of  gene- 
rations which  preserved  the  Canon  before 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  supervision  of 
Providence  over  the  dark  labors  of  the 
Masorites  afterwards;  and  on  the  abso- 
lute obligation  which  rests,  in  these  gold- 
en days  of  opportunity,  upon  all  young 
ministers  to  cultivate  a  study  which,  per- 
haps, was  not  made  so  obligatory  upon 
many  of  their  predecessors.  But  we 
must  refrain ;  and  close  with  one  word  of 
advice.  Let  the  young  man  in  whose 
hands  God  has  placed  the  price  to  buy 
this  wisdom,  esteem  it  one  of  the  most 

Erecious  blessings  of  his  early  training, 
let  him  give  the  first  place  in  his  studies 
to  the  sacred  letters  in  which  it  pleased 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  enshrine  the  Old  and 
New  Covenants.  Let  him  interweave 
these  studies  with  all  his  devotional,  prac- 
tical, and  professional  communion  with 
God's  word.  This  will  require  unwearied 
diligence,  and'  involve,  perhaps,  a  large 
sacrifice  of  other  literature  ;  but  any  such 
sacrifice  will  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold  ; 
and,  whatever  other  pursuits  he  may  have 
to  lay  aside,  let* him  never  forget  that  the 
vows  of  the  Bible  are  upon  him. 
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Accompanying  the  portrait  of  this  elo- 
quent and  lamented  man  it  is  quite  fitting 
to  record  the  testimonials  of  public  sorrow 
and  respect  which  his  demise  called  forth 
from  the  citizens  of  Boston.  At  noon,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  July,  1859,  while 
the  remains  were  hourly  expected  by 
steamer  from  St.  John's,  a  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  sentiments  of  affectionate  re- 
spect which  were  entertained  by  the  com- 
munity for  the  late  Rufus  Choate.  The 
Mayor,  Mr.  Lincoln,  presided. 

The  hall  was  richly  decorated  with  em- 
blems of  mourning.  From  the  center  of 
the  ceiling,  lines  of  alternating  black  and 
white  crape  radiated  to  the  cornices, 
which  were  festooned  with  black  and 
white.  From  the  beak  of  the  eagle  in 
the  front  gallery,  lines  of  crape  descended 
and  festooned  the  entire  fronts  of  the 
galleries.  Over  the  gallery  windows  were 
similar  emblems.  Tlie  light  of  day  was 
partially  excluded  from  the  hall  by  cur- 
tains of  black  crape,  and  the  hall  was 
lighted  by  gas. 

The  rostrum  was  covered  with  crape, 
and  black  and  white  crape  was  approj)ri- 
ately  disposed  in  the  rear  of  it.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  rostrum  was  elevated 
Ames'  portrait  of  Choate,  painted  many 
years  ago.  The  entire  appearance  of  the 
hall  wajs  highly  appropriate  and  solemn. 

REMARKS   OP   MAYOR  LINCOLN. 

We  have  assembled,  fellow-citizens,  to- 
day, under  peculiar  circumstances.  Our 
busy  occupations  have  been  laid  aside, 
and  we  have  come  together  at  the  noon- 
tide hour  to  commune  with  each  other 
upon  a  common  loss. 

That  matchless  orator,  whose  inspiring 
eloquence  has  so  often  thrilled  the  multi- 
tudes which  have  crowded  this  venerated 
hall,  has  finished  his  earthly  career,  and 
we  arc  here  not  to  unite  in  an  idle  pa- 
geant, but  to  give  an  utterance  to  such 
teeUngs  as  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion 
will  allow. 

The  official  position  which  it  is  my  for- 
tune to  sustain  to  the  city  which  he  made 


his  home,  which  was  the  soenflr  of  Ui 
greatest  intellectual  triomplu,  and  wben 
he  was  best  known  and  loved,  u  the 'only 
reason  why  I  should  be  called  to  praiUb 
over  your  deliberations.  It  does  not  b» 
come  me  at  this  time  to  ennmotmte  the 
virtues  of  the  illustrious  dead,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  give  an  expression  to  tho  *gritf 
which  has  bowed  down  the  hearts  oi  the 
community. 

Floquent  lips  will  discnss  upoD  waA 
themes — my  duty  is  simply  m  your  bdialf 
to  guide  the  order  of  proceedinga,  and  to 
testify  by  my  presence  the  sorrow  wUdi 
I  believe  all  classes  feel  in  the  death  of  ao 
distinguished  a  citizen  of  Boston  as  Btfts 
Choate. 

The  Mayor  then  said :  I  will  inWte  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Choate,  to  address  you, 

ADDRESS   OF  MP.  EVEBBTT. 

Mr,  Mayor  and  tilhw-CUk^etu:  I 
obey  the  only  call  which  could  with  jwo- 
priety  have  drawn  me  at  this  time  mm 
my  retirement  in  accepting  your  mvita- 
tion  to  miite  with  you  in  the  meUuiGholy 
duties  which  we  arc  assembled  to  perform. 
While  I  speak,  sir,  the  lifeless  remaina  of 
our  dear  depaited  fncnd  are  expeeted; 
it  may  be  have  already  retamed  to  bis 
bereaved  home.  We  sent  him  forth,  but 
a  few  days  since,  in  search  of  health ;  the 
exquisite  bodily  organization,  overtaiked 
and  shattered,  but  the  master  intdleet 
still  shhiing  in  unclouded  strength.  Anx* 
ious,  but  not  desponding,  we  aenl  lum 
forth,  hopeful  that  the  bracing  air  of  the 
ocean,  which  he  greatly  loved,  the  respite 
from  labor,  the  change  of  scene,  the  cheer- 
ful intercourse,  which  he  was  so  well  cal- 
culated to  enjoy  with  congenial  spirits 
abroad,  would  return  him  to  us  refreshed 
and  renovated — but  he  has  come  back  to 
us  dust  and  ashes,  a  pilgi-im  already  on 
his  way  to 

**  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
No  traveler  returns." 

How  could  I  refuse  to  bear  my  humble 
part  in  the  tribute  of  respect  which  you 
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•e  assembled  to  pay  to  the  memory  of 
ich  a  man  ;  a  man  not  only  honored  by 
e,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
It  tenderly  cherished  as  a  faithful  friend, 
oni  the  morning  of  his  days,  and  almost 
om  the  morning  of  mine ;  one  with 
horn  through  life  I  was  delighted  to 
,ke  sweet  counsel ;  for  whom  I  felt  an 
fection  never  chilled  for  a  moment,  dur- 
g  nearly  forty  yeare  since  it  sprung  up. 
knew  our  dear  friend,  sir,  from  the  time 
lat  he  entered  the  law  school  at  Cam- 
ddge  ;  I  was  associated  with  him  as  one 

the  Massachusetts  delegation,  in  the 
ouse  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
;ate8,  between  whom  and  myself  there 
as  an  entire  community  of  feeling  and 
>inion  on  all  questions  of  men  and  raea- 
ires ;  and  with  whom,  in  these  late  years, 
;  his  near  neighbor,  and  especially  when 
ness  confined  him  at  home,  I  have  en- 
yed  opportunities  of  the  most  intimate 
►cial  intercourse.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
r,  I  feel  that  one  more  is  taken  away  of 
lose  most  trusted  and  loved,  and  with 
hom  I  had  most  hoped  to  finish  the 
►umcy ;  nay,  sir,  one  whom,  in  the 
)ursc  of  nature,  I  should  have  preceded 
)  its  end,  and  who  M'ould  have  performed 
>r  me  the  last  kindly  ofllice,  which  I,  vnih 
rooping  spirit,  would  fain  perform  for 
Im. 

But  although  with  a  willing  heart  I  un- 
ertake  the  duty  you  have  devolved  upon 
le,  I  can  not  but  feel  how  little  remains 
)  be  said.  It  is  but  echoing  the  voice, 
hich  has  been  heard  from  every  part  of 
le  country  —  from  the  Bar,  from  the 
'ress,  from  every  association  from  which 

could  with  propriety  be  uttered,  to  say 
lat  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profes- 
on  in  this  country.  If,  in  his  own  or 
tiy  other  part  of  the  Union,  there  was 
is  superior  in  any  branch  of  legal  know- 
jdge,  there  was  certainly  no  one  who 
nited,  to  the  same  extent,  profound 
taming  in  the  law,  with  a  range  almost 
onndless  of  miscellaneous  reading,  rea- 
)ning  powers  of  the  highest  order,  intui- 
ve  quickness  of  perception,  a  wariness 
ad  circumspection  never  taken  by  sur- 
rise,  and  an  imagination,  which  rose  on 
bold  and  easy  wing  to  the  highest  hea- 
en  of  invention.  These  powers,  trained 
y  diligent  cultivation,  these  attainments, 
3mbined  and  applied  with  sound  judg- 
lent,  consummate  skill  and  exquisite 
iste,  necessarily  placed  him  at  the  head 
f  the  profession  of  his  choice;  where, 


since  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster,  he  shone 
without  a  rival.  With  such  endowments, 
formed  at  the  best  schools  of  professional 
education,  exercised  with  unwearied  assi- 
duity, through  a  long  professional  life, 
under  the  spur  of  generous  ambition,  and 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  an  ever  grow- 
ing reputation  to  be  sustained — if  possible 
to  be  raised  —  he  could  fill  no  second 
place. 

But  he  did  not,  like  most  eminent 
jurists,  content  himself  with  the  learning 
or  the  fame  of  his  profession.  He  was 
more  than  most  men  in  any  profession,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  man  of  let- 
ters. He  kept  up  his  academical  studies 
in  after  life.  He  did  not  think  it  the  pait 
either  of  wisdom  or  good  taste  to  leave 
behind  him  at  school,  or  at  college,  the 
noble  languages  of  the  great  peoples  of 
antiquity ;  but  he  continued  through  life 
to  read  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics. 
He  was  also  familiar  with  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature ;  and  he  had  a  re- 
spectable acquaintance  with  the  standard 
French  authors.  This  wide  and  varied 
circle  of  reading  not  only  gave  a  liberal 
expansion  to  his  mind,  in  all  directions, 
but  it  endowed  him  with  a  great  wealth 
of  choice  but  unstudied  language,  and  en- 
abled him  to  command  a  richness  of  illus- 
tration, whatever  subject  he  had  in  hand, 
beyond  most  of  our  public  speakers  and 
writers.  This  taste  for  reading  was  formed 
in  early  life.  While  he  was  at  the  law 
school  at  Cambridge,  I  was  accustomed  to 
meet  him  more  frequently  than  any  other 
person  of  his  standmg,  in  the  alcoves  of 
the  Library  of  the  University.  As  he 
advanced  in  years,  and  acquired  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  taste  in  this  re- 
spect, he  formed  a  miscellaneous  collection, 
probably  as  valuable  as  any  other  in  Bos- 
ton ;  and  he  was  accustomed  playfully  to 
say,  that  every  Saturday  afternoon,  after 
the  labor  of  the  week,  he  indulged  him- 
self in  buying  and  bringing  home  a  new 
book.  Thus  reading  with  a  keen  relish, 
as  a  relaxation  from  professional  toil,  and 
with  a  memory  that  nothing  worth  re- 
taining escaped,  he  became  a  living  store- 
house of  polite  literature,  out  of  which, 
with  rare  fiicility  and  grace,  he  brought 
forth  treasures  new  and  old,  not  deeming 
these  last  the  least  precious. 

Though  living  mainly  for  his  profession, 
Mr.  Choate  engaged  to  some  extent  in 
public  life,  and  that  at  an  early  age,  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachu* 
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setts,  and  of  the  National  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, and  in  riper  lyears  as  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  as  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Webster,  whose  entire  confidence 
he  enjoyed,  and  whose  place  he,  if  any 
one,  was  not  unworthy  to  fill.  In  these 
different  positions  he  displayed  consum- 
mate ability.  His  appearance,  his  silent 
demeanor  m  either  house  of  Congress 
commanded  respect.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  whoso  very  presence  in  a  public  as- 
sembly was  a  call  to  order.  In  the  daily 
routine  of  legislation  he  did  not  take  an 
active  part.  He  rather  shunned  clerical 
work,  and  consequently  avoided,  as  much 
as  duty  permitted,  the  labor  of  the  com- 
mittee room  ;  but  on  every  great  question 
that  came  up  while  he  was  a  member  of 
either  house  of  Congress,  he  made  a  great 
speech ;  and  when  he  had  spoken  there 
was  very  little  left  for  any  one  else  to  say 
on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  I  re- 
member, on  one  occasion,  after  he  had 
been  defending,  on  broad  national  grounds, 
the  policy  of  affording  a  moderate  pro- 
tection to  our  native  industry,  showing 
that  it  was  not  merely  a  local  but  a  na- 
tional interest,  and  seeking  to  establish 
this  point  by  a  great  variety  of  illustra- 
tions, equally  novel  and  ingenious,  a  "West- 
ern member,  who  had  hitherto  wholly 
dissented  from  this  view  of  the  subject, 
exclaimed  that  he  "  was  the  most  persua- 
sive speaker  he  had  ever  heard." 

But  though  abundantly  able  to  have 
filled  a  prominent  place  among  the  disthi- 
guished  active  statesmen  of  the  day,  he 
had  little  fondness  for  political  life,  and 
no  aptitude  whatever  for  the  out-door's 
management ;  for  the  electioneering  leger- 
demain ;  for  the  wearisome  correspond- 
ence with  local  great  men ;  and  the  heart- 
breaking drudgery  of  franking  cart-loads 
of  speeches  and  public  documents  to  the 
four  winds,  which  are  necessary  at  the 
present  day  to  great  success  in  a  political 
career.  Still  less  adroit  was  he  in  turning 
to  some  personal  advantage  whatever 
topic  happens  for  the  moment  to  attract 
public  attention ;  fishing  with  even  freshly 
baited  hook  in  the  turbid  waters  of  an 
ephemeral  popularity.  In  reference  to 
some  of  the  arts  by  which  political  ad- 
vancement is  sought  and  obtained,  he  once 
said  to  me,  with  that  well-known  charac- 
teristic look,  in  which  sadness  and  com- 
passionate pleasantry  were  about  equally 
mingled  :  "  They  did  not  do  such  things 
in  Washington's  day." 


If  ever  there  was  a  trtily  disinteresied 
patriot  Rufus  Choate  was  that  man.  In 
his  political  career  there  was  no  shade  of 
selfishness.  Had  he  been  wUlin|i^  to  pw^ 
chase  advancement  at  the  price  often  paid 
for  it,  there  never  was  a  moment,  from 
the  time  he  first  made  himself  felt  and 
known,  that  he  could  not  have  commanded 
any  thing  which  any  party  could  bestow. 
But  he  desired  none  of  the  rewards  or 
honors  of  success.  On  the  contrary  he, 
not  only  for  his  individual  self,  regarded 
ofiice  as  a  burden — an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  cultivation  of  his  professional  and  lite- 
rai'y  tastes — ^but  he  held  that  of  necessity, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  strong  tenden- 
cy of  our  parties  to  assume  a  sectional 
character,  consei*vative  opinions,  seeking 
to  moderate  between  the  extremes  which 
agitate  the  country,  must  of  necessity  be 
in  the  minority ;  that  it  was  the  "  mis- 
sion" of  men  who  hold  such  opinions,  not 
to  fill  honorable  and  lucrative  postfx,  which 
are  unavoidably  monopolized  by  active 
leaders,  but  to  speak  prudent  words  on 
great  occasions,  which  would  command 
the  respect,  if  they  do  not  enlist  the  sym- 
pathies, of  both  the  conflicting  parties, 
and  insensibly  influence  the  public  mind. 
He  comprehended  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion ;  he  knew  that  it  was  one  liable  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  sure  to  be  misrepre- 
sented at  the  time ;  but  not  less  sure  to 
be  justitied  when  the  interests  and  passions 
of  the  day  are  buried  beneath  the  clods  of 
the  valley. 

But  this  ostracism  to  which  his  con- 
servative opinions  condemned  him,  pro- 
duced not  a  shade  of  bitterness  in  his  teeU 
ings.  His  patriotism  was  as  cheerful  as  it 
was  intense.  Ho  regarded  our  confeder* 
ated  llepublic,  with  its  wonderful  adjast- 
ment  of  State  and  Federal  organization — 
the  States  bearing  the  burden  and  de- 
scending to  the  details  of  local  adminis- 
tration, the  General  Government  molding 
the  whole  into  one  general  nationality, 
and  representing  it  in  the  family  of  nations 
—  as  the  most  wonderful  phenomenon  in 
the  political  history  of  the  world.  Too 
much  of  a  statesman  to  join  the  unreflect- 
ing disparagement,  with  which  other 
great  forms  of  national  polity  are  often 
spoken  of  in  this  country ;  he  yet  consid- 
ered the  oldest,  the  wisest,  and  most  sac- 
cessful  of  them,  the  British  (institution, 
as  a  far  less  wonderful  political  system  than 
our  confederated  republic.  The  territo- 
rial extent  of  the  country ;  the  beaatifhl 
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play  into  each  other  of  its  great  commer- 
cial, agricultural,  and  manutacturing  in- 
terests ;  the  material  prosperity,  the  ad- 
vancement in  arts  and  letters  and  man- 
ner already  made ;  the  capacity  lor  fur- 
ther iudeiinite  progress  in  this  vjist  theater 
of  action,  in  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  Anglo-American  race  ;  stretching 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacitic,  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  the  tropics,  were  themes 
on  which  he  dwelt,  as  none  but  he  could 
dwell ;  and  he  believed  tliat  with  patience, 
with  mutual  forbearance,  with  a  willing- 
ness to  think  that  our  brethren,  however 
widely  we  may  differ  from  them,  may  be 
as  honest  and  patriotic  as  ourselves,  our 
common  country  would  eventually  reach 
a  hight  of  prosperity  of  which  the  world 
as  yet  has  seen  no  example. 

With  such  gifts,  such  attainments,  and 
Buch  a  spirit,  he  placed  himself,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  not  merely  at  the  head  of 
the  jurists  and  advocates,  but  of  the  pub- 
lic speakers  of  the  country.  After  listening 
to  him  at  the  bar,  in  the  Senate,  or  upon 
the  academic  or  po})ular  platform,  you 
felt  that  you  had  heard  the  best  that  could 
be  said  in  either  place.  That  mastery 
which  he  displayed  at  the  foru?n  and  in 
the  deliberative  assembly  was  not  less 
consj)icuous  in  every  other  form  of  public 
address.  As  hap|)ens  in  most  cases  of 
eminent  jurists  and  statesmen,  possessing 
a  brilliant  imagination  a?id  able  to  adorn  ' 
a  severe  course  of  reaso?iing  with  the 
charms  of  a  glowing  fancy  or  a  sparkling 
style,  it  was  sometimes  said  of  him,  as  it 
was  said  before  him  of  Burke  and  Erskine, 
of  Ames  and  Pinkney — that  he  was  more 
of  a  rhetorician  than  a  logician,  that  he 
dealt  in  words  and  figures  of  speech  more 
than  in  fiicts  or  arguments.  These  are 
the  invidious  comments  by  which  dull  or 
prejudiced  men  seek  to  disparage  those 
^iHs  which  are  furthest  from  their  own 
reach. 

It  is,  pei'haps,  by  his  discourses  on  acad- 
emical and  popular  occasions  that  he  is 
most  extensively  known  in  the  communi- 
ty, as  it  is  these  which  were  listened  to 
with  delighted  admiration  by  the  largest 
audiences.  He  loved  to  treat  a  purely 
literary  theme ;  and  he  knew  how  to 
throw  a  magic  freshness  —  like  the  cool 
XDoming  dew  on  a  cluster  of  purple  grapes 
— over  the  most  familiar  topics  at  a  patri- 
otic celebration.  Some  of  these  occasional 
performances  will  ever  be  held  among  the 
brightest  gems  of  our  Uterature.    The 


eulogy  on  Daniel  Webster  at  Dartmouth 
College,  in  which  he  mingled  at  once  all 
the  light  of  his  genius  and  all  the  warmth 
of  his  heart,  has,  within  my  knowledge, 
never  been  equaled  among  the  perform- 
ances of  its  class  in  this  country  for  sym- 
pathetic af)preciation  of  a  great  man,  dis- 
criTninating  analysis  of  character,  fertility 
of  illustration,  weight  of  sentiment,  and  a 
style  at  once  chaste,  nervous,  and  brilliant. 
The  long  sentences  which  have  been  cri- 
ticised ui  this  as  in  his  other  performances, 
are  like  those  which  Dr.  Channing  ad- 
mired and  commended  in  Milton's  prose 
—  well  compacted,  full  of  meaning,  lit 
vehicles  for  great  thought. 

But  he  does  not  deal  exclusively  in 
those  ponderous  sentences.  There  is  no- 
thinsT  of  the  artificial  Johnsonian  balance 
in  his  style.  It  is  as  often  marked  by  a 
pregnant  brevity  as  by  a  sonorous  ampli- 
tude. He  is  sometimes  satisfied,  in  con- 
cise epigrammatic  clauses,  to  skirmish  with 
his  light  troops  and  drive  in  the  enemy's 
outposts.  It  is  only  on  fitting  occasions, 
when  great  principles  are  to  be  vindicated 
and  solemn  truths  told;  when  some  moral 
or  political  Waterloo  or  Solferino  is  to  be 
fought,  that  he  puts  on  the  entire  panoply 
of  his  gorgeous  rhetoric.  It  is  then  that 
his  majestic  sentences  swell  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  thought ;  that  you  hear  afar 
off  the  awful  roar  of  his  rifled  ordnance  ; 
and  when  he  has  stormed  the  hights,  and 
broken  the  center,  and  trampled  the 
squares,  and  turned  the  staggering  wing^ 
of  the  adversary,  that  he  sounds  his  im- 
perial clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  bat- 
tle, and  moves  forward  with  all  his  hosts, 
in  one  overwhelming  charge. 

Our  friend  was,  in  all  the  personal  rela- 
tions of  life,  the  most  unselfish  and  disin- 
terested of  men.  Commanding  from  an 
early  period  a  valuable  clientelage,  and 
rising  rapidly  to  the  summit  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  to  the  best  practice  in  the  Courts 
of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  with  no  ex- 
pensive tastes  or  habits,  and  a  manner  of 
life  highly  unostentatious  and  simple,  ad- 
vancing years  overtook  him  with  but  slen- 
der provision  for  their  decline.  He  reaped 
little  but  fame,  where  he  ought  to  have 
reaped  both  fame  and  fortune.  A  career 
which  in  Enghmd  would  have  been 
crowned  with  affluence,  and  probably 
with  distinguished  rank  and  office,  foun  d 
him  at  sixty  chained  to  the  treadmill  of 
laborious  practice. 
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lie  might,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  a 
martyr  to  l)is  profession.  He  gave  to  it 
liis  time,  his  strength,  and,  neglecting  due 
care  of  regular  bodily  exercise  and  occa- 
sional entire  relaxation,  he  might  be  said 
to  have  given  to  it  his  life.  He  assumed 
the  racking  anxieties  and  feverish  excite- 
ments of  his  clients.  From  the  courts, 
where  he  argued  the  causes  intrusted  to 
him,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  intellect, 
rousing  into  corresponding  action  an  over- 
tasked nervous  system,  these  cares  and 
anxieties  followed  him  to  the  weariness  of 
his  midni<^ht  vimls,  and  the  unrest  of  his 
sleepless  pillow.  In  this  way,  he  led  a 
long  professional  career,  worn  and  har-  | 
assed  with  other  men's  cares,  and  sacri- 
ficed ten  added  years  of  professional  use- 
fulness to  the  intensity  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  in  middle  life. 

There  are  other  recollections  of  our 
friend's  career,  other  phases  of  his  charac- 
ter, on  which  I  would  gladly  dwell ;  but 
the  hour  has  elapsed,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  gentlemen  who  have  preceded 
me,  his  professional  brethren,  his  pastor, 
the  press  of  the  country,  generously  al- 
lowing past  differences  of  opinion  to  be 
buried  in  his  grave,  have  more  than  made 
uj>  for  any  deficiency  in  my  remarks.  His 
work  is  done  —  nobly,  worthily  done. 
Never  more  in  the  temples  of  justice — 
never  more  in  the  Senate  Chamber — never 
more  in  the  crowded  assembly  —  never 
more  in  this  consecrated  hall  where  he  so 
often  held  listening  crowds  in  rapt  admira- 
tion, shall  we  catch  the  unearthly  glance 
of  his  eye,  or  listen  to  the  strange  sweet 
music  of  his  voice.  To-morrow  we  shall 
follow  him  —  the  pure  patriot — the  con- 
summate junst — the  eloquent  orator — the 
honored  citizen — the  beloved  friend,  to 
the  last  resting-place;  and  who  will  not 
feel,  as  we  lay  him  there,  that  a  brighter 
genius  and  a  warmer  heart  are  not  left 
amon^j  livins:  men? 

TtEMARKS    OF   J.   T.    STEVENSON. 

Gentlemen  :  The  prevalence  of  a  public 
sorrow,  which  seemed  to  be  seeking  an 
appropriate  form  of  expression,  has  in- 
duced a  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  for  havhig  this 
place  opened  for  your  meeting  to-day. 

Death,  with  its  summons,  which  will 
not  be  unheeded,  has  called  us  here,  to 
contemplate  its  victory  over  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  brilliant  man — one  of  the  most 


brilliant  of  the  ago  —  not  to  redte  Ui 
biography  nor  to  prononnee  his  ealogj. 

The  impressive  silence  of  this  ffreat  m- 
sembly  of  men,  who  have  laid  amde  their 
peculiar  cares,  at  noontide,  in  token  of  n 
affectionate  respect,  speaks  more  thai 
any  tongue,  that  is  here,  could  gi^e  ntler' 
ance  to. 

Mr.  Choate  was  not  a  native  of  Boston; 
but  here  was  the  chosen  scat  of  his  study 
and  his  toil. 

Here  was  the  field  over  which  he  scat- 
tered the  ripe  fraits  of  his  trained  gemn 
It  was  this  community  which  he  adorned. 
It  w*as  here,  in  this  chosen  home,  which 
no  accident  of  birth  had  assigned  to  him, 
that  he  loved  to  labor  and  to  rest. 

liarely  in  public  office,  he  was  still  apsb- 
lic  man  in  the  largest  sense,  and  all  were 
proud  of  him.  The  old  honored  him,  aod 
the  young  loved  him,  and  both  old  and 
young  admired  him. 

It  seldom  comes  to  pass  that  such  m 
accumulation  of  learning,  practically  tf- 
)>lied  without  a  tinge  of  peaantry,  is  hud 
low,  by  a  single  arrow,  in  the  dust. 

He  exhibited  a  roarvcloos  combination 
of  powers,  which  seldom  act  together. 

What  in  most  men  would  have  seemed 
to  be  inconsistencies,  conspired  in  him  to 
thoroughness. 

Who,  that  has  listened  to  him,  has  net 
been  dazzled  almost  to  dizziness  liydM 
vivid  flashes  of  his  imagination,  at  -dM 
same  time  that  he  has  been  carried  steadt 
ly  forward  by  the  irresistible  foroe  of  dM 
logic  of  prose-poet  and  the  imaginaCift 
logician  ? 

Most  men,  with  an  imagination  like  kii^ 
are  tempted  to  let  all  their  thoagbta  wm 
riot  in  its  luxuries. 

Most  men,  with  logical  powers  to  ^ks 
compared  with  his,  leave  them  nnadonsl 
in  their  exercise.  ♦ 

l^ut  the  offspring  of  his  brain  had*il 
the  commanding  strength  of  the  onep 
all  the  bewitching  grace  of  the  other. »» 

He  captivated  while  he  oodtu 
Probably  none,  before  whom  he 
called  upon  to  hold  up  the  nroti  __ 
shield  of  the  law,  were  unjnstfy  cou^tf 
ed  ;  while  some,  who  needed  menej  wtn 
than  justice,  may  haye  foimd  it  timtft^ 
the  seductive  power  of  his  eloqnenoa^^ ' 

A  careful  culture,  deep  resoundi,  fl|W 
rate  learning,  a  refined  wit,  an  eznMkit 
fancy,  a  brilliant  imagination,  ^pnck  JMI^ 
ceptions,  a  cloudless  intellect,  a  geidalj|k 
position,  a  full  heart  and  magnetiD 
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ners,  each  pressed,  with  its  varied  forces, 
into  the  active  service  of  a  passion  for  in- 
tellectaal  eminence,  made  Mr.  Choate, 
what  he  certainly  was,  inimitable. 

He  stood  out  among  men  a  genius; 
though  he  walked  with  them,  a  charming 
companion. 

He  will  be  remembered.  The  music  of 
his  voice  will  still  play  upon  the  chords  of 
our  memories,  tliough  the  lips  which  gave 
tone  to  it  arc  sealed. 

The  expressive  eye  will  still  beam  upon 
us,  though  its  lids  is  closed  in  the  unbrok- 
en sleep. 


The  smile  which  lighted  up  his  study- 
worn  features  into  beauty,  will  not  be 
soon  forgotten,  though  it  has  ceased  to 
play. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  proper  that  we, 
who  may  have  been  connected  with  him 
by  no  other  ties  than  those  of  a  common 
citizenship,  should  come  together  to  ac- 
knowledge the  void  that  is  left,  not  only 
in  the  profession,  which  he  oouited  and 
adorned,  but  in  the  larger  circle  of  the 
whole  community,  in  which  he  labored 
and  shone. 


ORATION     OF    THE     HON.    EDWARD    EVERETT.* 


[DELIVERED  IN  BOf^TON.  SEPT.  It,  1859,  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  OP  THK  STATUE  OP 
DANIEL  WEBSTKR,  IN  THE  STATE-HOUSE  GROUNDS,  ON  THE  TWO  HUNDRED 
ANI)  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOS- 
TON.] 


May  it  please  Your  Excellency  : 

Os  hehalf  of  those  by  whose  contribu- 
tions tills  statue  of  Mr.  Webster  has 
been  ])rocnrecl,  and  of  the  Committee  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  its  erection,  it  is 
iTiy  pleasing  duty  to  return  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  Legislature  of  the 
Commonwealth,  our  dutiful  acknowl- 
edgments, for  the  permission  kindly  ac- 
corded to  us,  to  place  the  Statue  in  the 
Pnblic  Grounds.  We  feel,  sir,  that  in 
allowing  this  monumental  work  to  be 
erected  in  front  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
State,  a  distinguished  honor  has  been  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Webster. 

To  you,  sir,  in  particular,  whose  influ- 
ence was  liberally  employed  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  whose  personal  at- 
tendance and  participation  have  added  so 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  day,  we  are 
under  the  highest  obligations. 


•  We  depart  from  our  usual  rule  in  regard  to 
Foreign  Literature  in  this  journal,  in  order  to  place 
Ixjfore  our  readers  in  this  permanent  form,  a  great 
oration  on  a  memorable  occasion,  rich  in  the 
eloquence  and  affluence  of  historic  interest  and 
thought,  worthy  of  the  theme,  the  character  and 
the  memory  of  the  great  American  Statesman, 
whom  his  countrymen  delight  to  honor.  This  dis- 
course has  been  corrected  by  the  Author,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  form  by  hia  permission. — £d.  Eclec. 


To  you,  also,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  to  the 
City  Council,  we  return  our  cordial 
thanks  for  your  kind  consent  to  act  on 
our  behalf,  in  delivering  this  cherished 
Memorial  of  our  honored  fellow-citizen 
into  the  custody  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  for  your  sympathy  and  assistance  in 
the  duties  of  the  occasion. 

To  you,  our  distinguished  Guests,  and 
to  you,  Fellow-Citizens,  of  either  sex,  who 
come  to  unite  with  us  in  rendering  these 
monumental  honors,  who  adorn  the  occa- 
sion with  your  presence,  and  cheer  us  with 
your  countenance  and  favor,  we  tender 
a  respectful  and  grateful  welcome. 

The  inclemency  of  the  weather  has,  as 
yon  are  well  aware,  made  a  change  in  our 
arrangements  for  your  reception  necessa* 
ry,  and  compelled  us  to  flee  from  the  pub- 
lic grounds  to  this  spacious  hall.  But  we 
will  not  murmur  at  this  slight  inconveni- 
ence. We  are  not  the  <Mily  children  for 
whom  the  Universal  Parent  cares.  The 
rain,  which  has  incommoded  and  disap- 
pointed us,  is  most  welcome  to  the  hus- 
bandman and  the  farmer.  It  will  yield 
their  last  fullness  to  the  maturing  fruits 
and  grains ;  it  will  clothe  the  parched 
flelds  with  autumnal  verdure,  and  revive 
the  £:iiling  pasturage ;  it  will  replenish  the 
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exhausted  springs,  and  thus  promote  the 
comfort  ofbeast  and  of  man.  We  have  no 
reason  to  lament,  that,  while,  with  these 
simple  ceremonios,  we  dedicate  the  statue 
of  Daniel  Webster  within  these  walls,  tlie 
work  of  human  hands,  tlic  genial  skies  are 
baptizing  it  with  gentle  showers,  beneath 
the  arch  of  Heaven. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  to  preserve  and  to  hand 
down  to  posterity,  in  bronze  and  in  mar- 
ble, the  counterfeit  presentment  of  illus- 
trious men.  Within  the  last  few  years, 
modern  research  has  brought  to  light,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  huge  slabs  of  ala- 
baster, buried  for  ages,  which  exhibit  in 
relief  the  laces  and  the  persons  of  men, 
who  governed  the  j)rimeval  East  in  the 
gray  dawn  of  History.  Tiiree  thousand 
years  have  ela])sed  since  they  lived  and 
reigned,  and  built  palaces,  and  fortified 
cities,  and  waged  war,  and  gained  victo- 
r\e.%  of  which  the  trophies  are  carved  upon 
these  monumental  tablets — the  triumphal 
proccission,  the  chariots  laden  with  spoil, 
the  drooping  captive,  the  conquered  mon- 
arch in  chains — but  the  legends  inscribed 
upon  the  stone  are  imperfectly  decipher- 
ed, and  little  beyond  the  names  of  the 
personages,  aiul  the  most  general  tradi- 
tion of  their  exploits  is  preserved.  In 
like  manner  the  obelisks  and  the  temples 
of  ancient  Egypt  are  covered  with  the 
sculptured  images  of  whole  dynasties  of 
Pharoahs — older  than  Closes,  older  than 
Joseph — whose  titles  are  recorded  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  with  \vhich  the  granite  is 
charged,  and  which  are  gradually  yielding 
up  tiieir  hmG:-concealed  invsteries  to  the 
sagacity  of  modem  criticism.  The  plastic 
art^,  as  they  passed  into  Hellas,  with  all 
the  other  arts  which  give  grace  and  dig- 
nity to  our  nature,  reached  a  perfection 
unknown  to  Egypt  or  Assyria ;  and  the 
heroes  and  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
immortalized  by  the  sculptor,  still  people 
the  galleries  and  musenms  of  the  modern 
world.  In  everv  succeeding:  aoje  and  in 
everv  counlrv,  in  which  the  line  arts  have 
been  cultivated,  the  respect  and  affection 
of  survivors  have  found  a  pure  and  ration- 
al graliHcation,  in  the  historical  portrait 
and  the  monumental  statue  of  the  honored 
and  loved  in  private  life,  and  especially  of 
the  great  and  good  who  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country.  Public  esteem  and 
conli<lence  and  private  affection,  the  grat- 
itude of  the  community  and  the  fond  mem- 
ories of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  sought,  in 


this  way,  to  prolong  tho  sensiUei 
of  their  beloved  and  respected  objefltih 
What  though  the  dear  and  honorad 
features  and  person,  on  which  while  Ihrvg 
wc  never  gazed  without  tendemeM  or 
veneration,  have  been  taken  from  as; 
something  of  the  loveliness,  something  of 
the  majesty  abides  in  the  canvas,  the 
bronze  and  tho  marble.  The  heart  bocft 
of  the  living  originals  turns  to  them,  and  , 
cold  and  silent  as  they  are,  they  strenfftb- 
en  and  animate  the  cherished  recoUeetiOM 
of  the  loved,  the  honored,  and  the  lost. 

The  skill  of  the  painter  and  acnIpCor 
which  thus  comes  in  aid  of  the  memory. 
and  imagination,  is,  in  its  highest  degreSi 
one  of  the  rarest,  as  it  is  cue  of  the  nioil 
exquisite  accomplishments  within  our  aU 
tainment,  and  in  its  perfection  aa  seldon 
witnessed  as  the  perfection  of  speech  or 
of  music.  The  plastic  hand  most  be 
moved  by  the  same  ethereal  instinct,  si 
tho  eloquent  lips  or  the  recording  pen. 
The  number  of  those  who,  in  thelangnue 
of  Michael  Angelo,  can  discern  the  mh 
ished  statue,  in  the  heart  of  the  ahapdMi 
block  and  bid  it  start  into  artistic  ub— 
who  are  endowed  with  the  exqaiaite  gift 
of  molding  the  rigid  bronze  or  the  fie- 
less  marble  into  graceful,  majeatio,  Jirid 
expressive  forms,  is  not  greater  than-  the 
number  of  those,  who  are  able,  with  eqod 
majesty,  grace,  and  expresaivene«|  td 
make  tlie  spiritual  essenoe — the  faeH 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling — sensiblelo 
the  mind,  through  the  eye  and  the 
the  mysterious  embodiment  of  the 
and  the  spoken  word.  If  Athena  ii 
palmiest  days  had  but  one  Petidesi'dhi 
had  also  but  one  Phidias, 

Xor  are  these  beautiful  and  noUe  ail% 
by  which  the  face  and  the  form  of  the  dt* 
parted  are  preserved  to  us — calling  wHb 
the  highest  exercise  as  they  do  dl'thi 
imitative  and  idealizing  powera  of  fhe 
painter  and  the  sculptor — ^the  least  i»« 
structive  of  our  teachers.  The  portililv 
and  the  statues  of  the  honored  dead  ikp* 
die  the  generous  ambition  of  the  yoiifer 
fid  aspirant  to  fame.  ThemiatooIeB  ecMU 
not  sleep  for  the  tropics  of  MiltiadeamdM 
Cerainicus ;  and  when  the  living  DeMl^ 
thenes  to  whom  yon,  sir,  (Mr.  FeMaj)^ 
have  alluded  had  ceased  to  speak,  thei^ 
ny  lips  remained  to  rebuke  and  ezhorMti 
degenerate  countrymen.  More  tlH^ 
hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  thegMjl 
Newton  passed  awav  ;  but  from  age  terr" 
his  statue  by  RoubiUaCi  in  the 
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ofTrinity  College,  will  give  distinctness  to 
the  conceptions  formed  of  him  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  ardent  youthful 
spirits,  filled  with  reverence  for  that  trans- 
cendent intellect,  which  from  the  pheno- 
mena that  fail  within  our  limited  vision, 
deduced  the  imperial  law,  by  which  the 
Sovereign  Mind  rules  the  entire  universe. 
We  can  never  look  on  the  person  of 
Washington,  but  his  serene  and  noble 
countenance,  perpetuated  by  the  pencil 
and  the  chisel,  is  familiar  to  far  greater 
multitudes  than  ever  stood  in  his  living 
presence,  and  will  be  thus  familiar  to  the 
latest  generation. 

What  parent  as  he  conducts  his  son  to 
Mount  Auburn  or  to  Bunker  Hill,  will 
not,  as  he  pauses  before  their  monumental 
statues,  seek  to  highten  his  reverence  for 
virtue,  for  patriotism,  for  science,  for 
learnuig,  for  devotion  to  the  public  good, 
as  he  bids  him  contemplate  the  form  of 
that  grave  and  venerable  Winthrop,  who 
left  his  pleasant  home  in  England  to  come 
and  found  a  new  republic  in  this  untrod- 
den wilderness;  of  that  ardent  and  in- 
trepid Otis,  who  first  struck  out  the  spark 
of  American  independence  ;  of  that  noble 
Adams,  its  most  eloquent  champion  on  the 
floor  of  Congress ;  of  tliat  martyr  War- 
ren, who  laid  down  his  life  in  its  defense  ; 
of  that  self-taught  Bowditch,  who,  with- 
out a  guide,  threaded  the  starry  mazes  of 
the  Heavens ;  of  that  Story,  honored  at 
home  and  abroad  as  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  law,  and  by  a  felicity,  of 
which  I  believe  there  is  no  other  example, 
a<lmirably  portrayed  in  marble  by  his  son  ? 
What  citizen  of  Boston,  as  he  accompa- 
nies the  stranger  around  our  streets,  guid- 
ing him  through  our  busy  thoroughfares, 
to  our  wharves  crowded  with  vessels  which 
range  every  sea  and  gather  the  produce 
of  every  climate — up  to  the  dome  of  this 
capitol,  which  commands  as  lovely  a  land- 
scape as  can  delight  the  eye  or  gladden 
the  heart,  will  not  as  he  calls  his  attention 
at  last  to  the  statues  of  FrankHn  and 
Webster,  exclaim — "  Boston  takes  pride 
in  her  natural  position,  she  rejoices  in 
her  beautiful  environs,  she  is  grateful  for 
her  material  prosperity ;  but  richer  than 
the  merchandise  stored  in  palatial  ware- 
houses,  greener  than  the  slopes  of  seagirt 
islets,  lovelier  than  this  encircling  pano- 
rama of  land  and  sea,  of  field  and  hamlet, 
of  lake  and  stream,  of  garden  and  grove, 
is  the  memory  of  her  sons,  native  and 
adopted ;    the    character   and   fame    of 


those,  who  have  benefited  and  adorned 
their  day  and  generation.  Oar  children, 
and  the  schools  at  which  they  are  trained, 
our  citizens  and  the  services  they  have 
rendered  ;  these  are  our  monuments, 
these  are  our  jewels — ^these  our  abiding 
treasures." 

Yes,  your  long  rows  of  quarried  granite 
may  crumble  to  the  dust ;  the  cornfields 
in  yonder  villages,  ripening  to  the  sickle, 
may,  like  the  plains  of  stricken  Lombardy, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  be  kneaded  into  bloody 
clods  by  the  madding  wheels  of  artillery ; 
this  populous  city,  like  the  old  cities  of 
Etruria  and  the  Campagna  Komana,  may 
be  desolated  by  the  pestilence  which 
walketh  in  darkness,  may  decay  witli  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  busy  mart,  which 
now  rings  with  the  joyous  din  of  trade, 
become  as  lonely  and  still  as  Carthage  or 
Tyre,  as  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  but  the 
names  of  the  great  and  good  shall  survive 
the  desolation  and  the  ruin  ;  the  memory 
of  the  ^vise,  the  brave,  the  patriotic  shall 
never  perish.  Yes,  Sparta  is  a  wheat- 
field  :  a  Bavarian  prince  holds  court  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ;  the  traveling 
virtuoso  digs  for  broken  marbles  in  the 
Roman  Forum  and  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus ;  but 
Lycurgus  and  Leonidas,  and  Miltiades 
and  Demosthenes,  and  Cato  and  Tully 
"  still  live ;"  and  he  still  lives,  and  all  the 
great  and  good  shall  live  in  the  heart  of 
ages,  while  marble  and  bronze  shall  en- 
dure ;  and  when  marble  and  bronze  have 
perished,  they  shall  "  still  live"  in  memory, 
so  long  as  men  shall  reverence  Law,  and 
honor  JPatriotism,  and  love  Liberty  ! 

EULOGIES  AT  THE  TIME  OP   MK,  WEBSTER'S 

DECEASE. 

Seven  years  within  a  few  weeks,  have 
passed  since  he,  whose  statue  we  inaugu- 
rate to-day,  was  taken  from  us.  The 
voice  of  respectful  and  affectionate  eulo- 
gy, which  was  uttered  in  this  vicinity  and 
city  at  the  time,  was  promptly  echoed 
throughout  the  country.  The  tribute 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  friends,  neighbors, 
and  fellow- citizens  was  responded  to,  from 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  Ilepublic,  by 
those  who  never  gazed  on  his  noble  coun- 
tenance, or  listened  to  the  melody  of  his 
voice.  This  city,  which  in  early  manhood 
he  chose  for  his  home ;  his  associates  in 
the  honorable  profession  of  which  he  rose 
to  bo  the  acknowledged  head ;  the  law 
school   of    the    neighboring    university 
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speakiniT  by  the  lips  of  one  so  well  able  to 
do  justice  to  his  legal  preeminence ;  the 
college  at  which  he  was  educated  and 
whose  chartered  ])rivileges  he  had  suc- 
cessfully maintained  before  the  highest 
tribunal  of  the  country ;  with  other  bod- 
ies and  other  eulogists,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
pulpit,  and  on  the  platform,  throughout 
the  Union,  in  numbers  greater  I  believe 
than  have  ever  spoken  on  any  other  simi- 
lar occasion,  except  that  of  the  death  of 
Washington,  joined  with  the  almost  un- 
animous Press  ot*  the  country,  in  one 
chorus  of  admiration  of  his  talents,  recog- 
nition of  his  patriotic  services,  and  respect 
and  aifection  for  his  memory. 

Nor  have  these  oiferings  been  made  at 
liis  tomb  alone.  Twice  or  thrice  since  his 
death,  once  within  a  few  months — the 
anniversaiy  of  his  birthday,  has  called 
forth,  at  the  table  of  patriotic  festivity, 
the  voice  of  fervid  euloijv  and  aifection- 
ate  commemoration.  In  this  way  and  on 
these  occasions,  his  character  has  been 
delineated  by  those  best  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  powers  and  attainments,  to  ap- 
preciate his  services,  to  take  the  measure, 
if  I  may  so  say,  of  his  colossal  mental 
stature.  Without  going  beyond  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  in  no  degree 
ungrateful  for  the  liberality  or  insensible 
to  the  ability  with  which  he  has  been 
eulogized  in  other  parts  of  the  countrv, 
what  need  be  said,  what  can  be  said  in 
the  hearing  of  those  who  have  listened  to 
llillard,  to  Chief-Justice  Parker,  to  Gush- 
ing, and  to  our  lamented  Choate,  whose 
discourse  on  Mr.  Webster  at  Dartmouth 
College  appears  to  me  as  magnificent  a 
eulogium  as  was  ever  pronounced  ? 

What  can  be  said  that  has  not  been 
better  said  before ;  what  need  be  said 
now  that  seven  added  yeai*s  in  the  politi- 
cal progress  of  the  country,  seven  years 
of  respectful  and  affectionate  recollection 
on  the  part  of  those  who  now  occupy  the 
stage,  have  confirmed  his  title  to  the  large 
place,  which,  while  he  lived,  he  filled  in 
the  public  mind  ?  While  he  yet  bore  a 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  he 
shared  the  fate  which,  in  all  countries, 
and  esj)ecially  in  all  free  coimtries,  awaits 
commanding  talent  and  eminent  position ; 
which  no  great  man  in  our  history — not 
Washington  himself— has  ever  escaped; 
which  none  can  escape,  but  those  who  are 
too  feeble  to  provoke  opposition,  too  ob- 
scure for  jealousy.  But  now  that  he  has 
rested  for  years  in  his  honored  grave, 


what  generous  nature  is  not  pleased  to 
strew  fiowers  on  the  sod  ?  Wnat  honor- 
able opponent,  still  faithful  to  principle,  u 
not  willing  that  all  in  which  he  differed 
from  him  should  be  referred,  Tnihout  bit- 
terness, to  the  impartial  arbitrament  of 
time ;  and  that  all  that  he  respected  and 
loved  should  be  cordially  remembered? 
What  public  man,  especially  who,  with 
whatever  diftcrences  of  judgment  of  men 
or  measures,  has  borne  on  his  own  shoul- 
ders the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility — 
who  has  felt  how  hard  it  is,  in  the  larger 
complication  of  afiairs,  at  all  times,  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  an  intelligent 
and  watchful,  but  impulsive  and  not  al- 
ways thoroughly  instructed  pnblic  ;  how 
difficult  sometimes  to  satisfy  his  own 
judgment — is  not  willing  that  the  noble 
qualities  and  patriotic  services  of  Web- 
ster should  be  honorably  recorded  in  the 
book  of  the  country's  remembrance,  and 
his  statue  set  up  in  the  Pantheon  of  her 
illustrious  sons  ? 

rOSTHUMOUS   HONORS. 

These  posthumous  honors  lovingly  paid 
to  departed  worth,  arc  among  the  compen- 
sations which  a  kind  Providence  vouch- 
safes for  the  unavoidable  conflicts  of  judg- 
ment and  stern  collisions  of  party,  which 
make  the  political  career  always  ardaous, 
even  when  pursued  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess, generally  precarious,  sometimes  des- 
tructive of  health  and  even  life.  It  is  im- 
possible under  free  governments  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  party ;  not  less  im- 
possible that  parties  should  be  conducted 
with  spirit  and  vicfor  without  more  or  less 
injustice  done  and  suficred,  more  or  less 
gross  unchantableness  and  bitter  denun- 
ciation. Besides,  with  the  utmost  effort 
at  impartiality,  it  is  not  within  the  com- 
petence of  our  frail  capacities  to  do  full 
justice  at  the  time  to  a  character  of  va- 
ried and  towering  greatness,  engaged  in 
an  active  and  responsible  political  career. 
The  truth  of  his  principles,  the  wisdom  of 
his  counsels,  the  value  of  his  services 
must  be  seen  in  their  fruits,  and  the  rich- 
est fruits  are  not  those  of  the  most  rapid 
growth.  The  wisdom  of  antiquity  pro- 
nounced that  no  one  was  to  be  deemed 
happy  until  after  death ;  not  merely  be* 
cause  he  was  then  first  placed  beyond  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  foi*timc,  but  because 
then  only  the  rival  interests,  the  discor- 
dant judgments,  the  hostile  passions  of 
contemporaries  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  no 
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longer  concerned  to  question  his  merits. 
Horace,  with  gross  adulation^  sung  to  his 
imperial  master,  Augustus,  that  he  alone 
of  the  great  of  the  earth  ever  received 
while  living  the  full  meed  of  praise.  All 
the  other  great  benefactors  of  mankind, 
the  inventors  of  arts,  the  (icstroyera  of 
monsters,  the  civilizers  of  states,  found  by 
experience  that  unpopularity  was  appeased 
by  death  alone.* 

That  solemn  event,  which  terminates 
the  material  existence,  becomes  by  the 
sober  revisions  of  contemporary  judgment, 
aided  by  offices  of  res[>ectful  and  affec- 
tionate commemoration,  the  commence- 
ment of  a  nobler  life  on  earth.  The 
wakeful  eyes  are  closed,  the  ieverish 
pulse  is  still,  the  tired  and  trembling 
limbs  are  relieved  from  their  labors,  and 
tbo  aching  head  is  laid  to  rest  on  the  lap 
of  our  mother  earth,  but  all  that  we 
honored  and  loved  in  the  living  man  be- 
gins to  live  again,  in  a  new  and  higher 
being  of  influence  and  fime.  It  was 
given  but  to  a  limited  number  to  listen 
to  the  living  voice,  and  they  can  never 
listen  to  it  again,  but  the  wise  teachings, 
the  grave  admonitions,  the  patriotic  ex- 
hortations which  fell  from  his  tongue,  will 
be  gathered  together  and  garnered  up  in 
the  memory  of  millions.  The  cares,  the 
toils,  the  sorrows;  the  conflicts  with 
others,  the  conflicts  of  the  fervent 
spirit  with  itself;  the  sad  accidents  of 
humanity,  the  fears  of  the  brave,  the 
follies  of  the  wise,  the  errors  of  the 
learned  ;  all  that  dashed  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment with  bitter  drops  and  strewed  sor- 
rowful ashes  over  the  beauty  of  expecta- 
tion and  promise ;  the  treacherous  friend, 
the  ungenerous  rival,  the  mean  and  ma- 
lignant foe ;  the  uncharitable  prejudice 
which  withheld  the  just  tribute  of  praise, 
the  human  frailty  which  wove  sharp 
thorns  into  the  wreath  of  solid  merit ; — 
all  these  in  ordinary  cases  are  buried  in 
the  grave  of  the  illustrious  dead;  while 
their  brilliant  talents,  their  deeds  of  be- 
nevolence and  public  spirit,  their  wise  and 
eloquent  words,  their  healing  counsels, 
their  generous  affections,  the  whole  man, 
in  short,  whom  we  revered  and  loved  and 
would  fain  imitate,  especially  when  his 
image  is  impressed  upon  our  recollections 
by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel,  goes  forth  to 
the  admiration  of  the  latest  posterity. 
JSxthictus  aniabitur  idetn. 


GomjHrit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 


THB  OBSEQUIES   OF   MR.   CHOATB. 

Our  city  has  lately  witnessed  a  most 
beautiful  instance  of  this  reanimating 
power  of  death.  A  few  weeks  since,  we 
followed  toward  the  tomb  the  lifeless  re- 
mains of  our  lamented  Choate.  Well 
may  we  consecrate  a  moment  even  of  this 
hour,  to  him  who,  in  that  admirable  dis- 
course to  which  I  have  already  alluded, 
did  such  noble  justice  to  himself  and  the 
great  subject  of  his  eulogy.  A  short  time 
before  the  decease  of  our  much  honored 
friend,  I  had  seen  him  shattered  by  dis- 
ease, his  all  persuasive  voice  faint  and 
languid,  his  most  spiritual  eye  quenched, 
and  as  he  lefl  us  in  search  of  health  in  a 
foreign  clime,  a  painful  image  and  a  sad 
foreboding  too  soon  fulfllled  dwelt  upon 
my  mind.  But  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  when  we  were  to  pay  the  last  offices 
to  our  friend,  the  twenty-third  of  July, 
with  a  sad,  let  me  not  say  repining, 
thought,  that  so  much  talent,  so  much 
learning,  so  much  eloquence,  so  much  wit, 
so  much  wisdom,  so  much  force  of  intel- 
lect, so  much  kindness  of  heart  were 
taken  from  us,  an  engraved  likeness  of 
him  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  ho 
seemed  to  live  again.  The  shadows  of 
disease  and  suffering  had  passed  from  the 
brow,  the  well-remembered  countenance 
was  clothed  with  its  wonted  serenity,  a 
cheerful  smile  lighted  up  the  features, 
genius  kindled  in  the  eye,  persuasion 
hovered  over  the  lips,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
was  going  not  to  his  funeral  but  his 
tnumph.  "  Weep  not  for  me,"  it  seemed 
to  say,  "but  weep  for  yourselves."  And 
never  while  he  dwelt  among  us  in  the 
feeble  tabernacle  of  the  flesh ;  never  while 
the  overtasked  spirit  seemed  to  exhaust 
the  delicate  frame ;  never  as  I  had  listened 
to  the  melody  of  his  living  voice,  did  he 
speak  to  my  imagination  and  heart  with 
such  a  touching  though  silent  eloquence, 
as  when  we  followed  his  hearse  along 
these  streets,  that  bright  mid-summer's 
noon,  up  the  via  sacra  in  front  of  this 
capitol,  slowly  moving  to  the  solemn  beat 
of  grand  dead  marches,  as  they  rose  and 
swelled  from  wailing  clarion  and  muffied 
drum,  while  the  minute  guns  from  yonder 
lawn  responded  to  the  passing  bell  from 
yonder  steeple.  I  then  understood  the 
sublime  significance  of  the  words,  which 
Cicero  puts  in  the  mouth  of  Cato,  that 
the  mind,  elevated  to  the  foresight  of 
posterity,  when  departing  from  tms  life, 
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begins  at  length  to  live ;  yea,  the  sub- 1  in  Europe  slipping,  besmeared  widi  blood. 


limer  words  of  a  greater  than  Cicero, 
"O  death,  where  is  thy  sting;  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory !"     And  then, 


from  the  hands  of  the  descendant  of  thirty 
generations  of  kings.  The  feariiil  struggle 
between  France  and  the  allied   powera 


as  we  passed  the  abodes  of  those  whom  |  succeeded,  which  strained  the  reaonroef 
he  knew,  and  honored  and  loved,  and  |  of  the  European  governments  to  their 
who  had  gone  before ;  of  Lawrence  here  '■  utmost  tension.  Armies  and  navies  were 
on  the  left ;  of  Prescott  yonder  on  the !  arrayed  against  each  other  such  as  the 
right ;  this  house  where  Hancock  lived '  civilized  world  had  never  seen  before, 
and  Washington  was  received ;  this  where  and  wars  waged  beyond  all  former  ex- 
Laf-iyette  sojourned ;  this  capitol  where '  perience.  The  storm  passed  over  the 
his  own  political  course  began,  and  on  ;  continent  as  a  tornado  passes  through  s 
which  so  many  patriotic  memories  are  con-  ■  forest,  when  it  comes  rolling  and  roaring 
centrated,  I  felt,  not  as  if  we  were  con- ,  from  the  clouds,  and  prostrates  the  growtS 
ducting  another  frail  and  wear}'  body  to  i  of  centuries  in  its  path.  England,  in 
the  tomb,  but  as  if  we  were  escorting  a  J  virtue  of  her  insular  position,  her  naval 
noble  brother  to  the  congenial  company  i  power,  and  her  free  institutions,  had  more 
of  the  departed ;  and  I  was  ready  myself  than  any  other  foreign  country,  weathered 
to  exclaim :  "  O  prcedariim  diem^  cam  ad  \  the  storm ;  but  Russia  saw  the  Arctic  sky 
illud  divinum  animoriini  concilium  ccb-  .  lighted  with  the  flames  of  her  old  Mns- 
tumqfte  projisciscar^  cumque  ex  hac  iurba  covite  capital ;  the  shadowy  Kaisers  of 
et  colluvionCy  discedam,^^  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were  compelled 

to  abdicate  the  crown  of  the  Holy  Roman 
THE  PERIOD  IX  WHICH  MR.  WEBSTER  LIVED. ;  ^^^j^e  ^nd  acccpt  as  a  substitute  that  of 

It  will  not,  I  think,  be  expected  of  me  Austria ;  Prussia,  staggering  from  Jena, 
to  undertake  the  supei-fluous  task  of  nar- '  trembled  on  the  verge  of  political  annihi- 
rating  in  great  detail  the  well-known  lation ;  the  other  Geiman  States,  Italy, 
events  of  Mr.  Webster's  life,  or  of  at- '  Switzcrbmd,  Holland,  and  the  Spani^ 
tempting  an  elaborate  deline.ition  of  that  Peninsula  were  convulsed ;  Egypt  over- 
character  to  which  such  ample  justice  has  i  run ;  Constantinople  and  the  East  threat- 
already  been  done  by  master  hands.  I ,'  ened ;  and  in  many  of  these  states,  insti- 
deem  it  sufficient  to  say  in  general,  that, '  tutions,  laws,  ideas  and  manners  were 
referred  to  all  the  standards  by  which  i  changed  as  effectually  as  dynasties.  With 
public  character  can  be  estimate<l,  he  ex-  the  do^^Tifall  of  Napoleon  a  partial  reoon-i 
hibited  in  a  rare  degree  the  qualities  of  a  struction  of  the  old  forms  took  place ;  bat 
truly  great  man.  .  the  political  genius   of  the  continent  of 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  came  I  Europe  was  revolutionized, 
forward  in  life,  and  during  which  he  ;  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  United 
played  so  distinguished  a  ])art,  was  not  States,  though  studying  an  impartial  neo- 
one  in  which  small  men,  dependent  upon  :  trality,  were  drawn  at  first  to  some  ex- 
their  own  exertions,  are  likely  to  rise  to  tent  into  the  outer  circles  of  the  terrific 
a  high  place  in  ])ublic  estimation.  The  i  maelstrom  ;  but  soon  escaping,  they 
present  generation  of  young  men  are  started  upon  a  career  of  national  growth 
hardly  aware  of  the  vehemence  of  the  !  and  development,  of  which  the  world  has 
storms  that  shook  the  worhl,  at  the  time  witnessed  no  other  example.  Meantime, 
when  Mr.  Webster  became  old  enough  to  ;  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  Vice- 
form  the  first  chihlish  conceptions  of  the  royalties  south  of  us,  from  Mexico  to 
nature  of  the  events  in  progress  at  home  Cape  Horn,  asserted  their  independence, 
and  abroad.  His  recollections,  he  tells  us  |  tliat  Castilian  empire  on  which  the  son 
in  an  autobiographical  sketch,  went  back  ,  never  set  was  dismembered,  and  the 
to  the  year  1790 — a  year  when  the  politi-  golden  chain  was  forever  sundered,  by 
cal  system  of  continental  Europe  was  ;  which  Columbus  had  linked  half  his  new- 
about  to  ])lunge  into  a  state  of  frightful  found  world  to  the  throne  of  Ferdinand 
disintegration,  while,  under  the  new  con-  i  and  Isabella. 

stitution,  the  United  States  were  com-  j  Such  was  the  crowd  and  the  importance 
mencing  an  unexampled  career  of  pros- '  of  the  events,  in  which,  from  his  child- 
peril  y;  Washington  just  entering  upon  hood  up,  the  life  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  of 
the  first  Presidency  of  the  new-born  re-  the  generation  to  which  he  belonged,  was 
public ;  the  reins  of  the  oldest  monarchy  1  passed,  and  I  can  with  all  sincerity  say. 
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tbat  it  has  never  been  my  fortune,  in 
Europe  or  America,  to  hold  intercourse 
with  any  person,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
penetrate  furtlier  than  he  had  done  into 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  under  its  successive 
leases  of  dissohition,  chaos,  reconstruc- 
tion and  progress.  Born  and  bred  on 
the  verge  of  the  wilderness,  (his  father  a 
veteran  of  those  old  French  and  Indian 
wars,  in  which,  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  wild  men  came  out 
of  the  woods,  to  wage  war  with  the 
tomahawk  and  the  scalping  knife,  against 
the  fire-side  and  the  cradle,)  with  the 
slenderest  opportunities  for  early  educa- 
tion, entering  life  with  scarce  the  usual 
facilities  for  reading  the  riddle  of  foreign 
statecraft,  remote  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, relying  upon  sources  of  information 
equally  open  to  all  the  world,  he  seemed 
to  me  nevertheless,  by  the  instinct  of  a 
great  capacity,  to  have  comprehended  in 
all  its  aspects  the  march  of  events  in 
Europe  and  this  country.  He  surveyed 
the  agitations  of  the  age  with  calmness, 
deprecated  its  excesses,  sympathized  with 
its  progressive  tendencies,  rejoiced  in  its 
triumphs.  His  first  words  in  Congress, 
when  he  came  unannounced  from  his 
native  hills  in  1813,  proclaimed  his  mas- 
tery of  the  perplexed  web  of  European 
politics,  in  which  the  United  States  were 
then  but  too  deeply  entangled ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  I  think  we  all  felt, 
those  who  differed  from  him  as  well  as 
those  who  agreed  with  him,  that  he  was 
in  no  degree  below  the  standard  ,of  his 
time ;  that  if  Providence  had  cast  his  lot 
in  the  field  where  the  great  destinies  of 
Europe  are  decided,  this  poor  New-Hamp- 
shire youth  would  have  carried  his  head 
as  high  among  the  Mettemichs,  the  Nes- 
selrodes,  the  Hardenbergs,  the  Talley- 
rands,  the  Castlereaghs  of  the  day,  and 
surely  among  their  successors,  who  now 
occupy  the  stage,  as  he  did  among  his 
contemporaries  at  home. 

HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Let  me  not  be  thought,  however,  in 
this  remark,  to  intimate  that  these  con- 
temix)raries  at  home  were  second-rate 
men ;  fiir  otherwise.  It  has  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  that,  owing  to  the  natural 
reverence  in  which  we  hold  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  period  —  the  heroic 
age  of  the  country — and  those  of  the  con- 
stitutional age  who  brought  out  of  chaos 
this  grand  system  of  confederate  rej)ub- 


licanism,  we  hardly  do  full  justice  to  the 
third  period  in  our  political  nistory,  which 
may  be  dated  from  about  the  time  when 
Mr.  AV  ebster  came  into  political  life,  and 
continued  through  the  first  part  of  his 
career.  Tlie  heroes  and  sages  of  the  re- 
volutionary and  constitutional  period, 
were  indeed  gone.  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Greene,  Hamilton,  Morris,  Jay,  slept 
in  their  honored  graves.  John  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Carroll,  though  surviving,  were 
withdrawn  from  affairs.  But  Madison, 
who  contributed  so  much  to  the  forma- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
was  at  the  helm ;  Monroe  in  the  cabinet ; 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bayard 
negotiating  in  Europe;  in  the  Senate 
were  Rufus  King,  Christopher  Gore,  Je- 
remiah JMason,  Giles,  Otis ;  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Pickering,  Clay, 
Lowndes,  Cheves,  Calhoun,  Gaston,  For- 
syth, Randolph,  Oakley,  Pitkin,  Gros- 
venor;  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Marshall,  Livingston,  Story ;  at  the 
bar,  Dexter,  Emmet,  Pinkney  and  Wirt ; 
with  many  distinguished  men  not  at  that 
time  in  the  general  government,  of  whom 
it  is  enough  to  name  Dewitt  Clinton  and 
Chancellor  Kent.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
see  Mr.  Webster,  associated  and  mingling 
with  nearly  all  these  eminent  men,  and 
their  successors,  not  only  in  later  years, 
but  in  my  own  youth,  and  when  he  firat 
came  forward,  unknown  as  yet  to  the 
country  at  large,  scarcely  known  to  him- 
self^ not  arrogant  nor  yet  unconscious  of 
his  mighty  powers,  tied  to  a  laborious 
profession  in  a  narrow  range  of  practice, 
but  glowing  with  a  generous  ambition, 
and  not  afraid  to  grapple  with  the 
strongest  and  boldest  in  the  land.  The 
opinion  pronounced  of  him,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  by  Mr.  Lowndes, 
that  "  the  South  had  not  in  Congress  his 
superior  nor  the  North  his  equal,"  savors 
in  the  form  of  expression  of  sectional 
partiality.  If  it  had  been  said,  that 
neither  at  the  South  or  the  North  had 
any  public  man  risen  more  rapidly  to  a 
brilliant  reputation,  no  one  I  think  would 
have  denied  the  justice  of  the  remark. 
He  stood  from  the  first  the  acknowledged 
equal  of  the  most  disthiguished  of  his 
associates.  In  later  years  he  acted  with 
the  successors  of  those  I  have  named, 
with  Benton,  Burges,  Edward  Living, 
ston,  Hayne,  Poinsett,  McDuffie,  McLean, 
Sergeant,  Clayton,  Wilde,  Storrs,  our 
own  Bates,  Davis,  Gorham,  Choate,  and 
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others  who  still  survive ;  but  it  will  readi- 
ly bo  admitted  that  he  never  sunk  from 
the  position  which  he  assumed  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  or  stood  second  to  any 
man  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

TUE   QUESTIOXS   DISCUSSED   IX   HIS  TIME. 

If  we  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
public  questions,  with  which  he  was  called 
to  deal  in  the  coui'se  of  his  career,  and 
with  which  he  did  deal,  in  the  most  mas- 
terly manner,  as  they  successively  came 
up,  we  shall  find  new  proofs  of  his  great 
ability.  When  he  first  came  forward  in 
life,  the  two  great  belligerent  powers  of 
Europe,  contending  with  each  other  for 
the  master}'  of  the  world,  despishig  our 
youthful  weakness  and  impatient  of  our  j 
gainful  neutrality,  in  violation  now  ad- 
mitted of  the  Law  of  Nations,  emulated 
each  other  in  the  war  waged  upon  our 
commerce  and  the  insults  offered  to  our 
flag.  To  engage  in  a  contest  with  both 
would  have  been  madness ;  the  choice  of 
the  antagonist  was  a  question  of  difficulty, 
and  well  calculated  to  furnish  topics  of 
reproach  and  recrimination.  Whichever 
side  you  adopted,  your  opponent  regarded 
you  as  being,  in  a  great  national  struggle, 
the   apologist   of   an   unfriendly  foreign 

1)0 wer.  In  1798  the  United  States  chose 
^Vance  for  their  enemy;  in  1812  Great 
Britam.  War  was  declared  against  the 
latter  country  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
1812  ; — the  ordere  in  Council,  which  were 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  were  re- 
scinded five  days  afterwards.  Such  are 
the  narrow  chances  on  which  the  fortunes 
of  States  depend ! 

Great  questions  of  domestic  and  forei^ 
policy  followed  the  close  of  war.  Of  tbe 
former  class  were  the  restoration  of  a 
currency,  wfjich  should  truly  represent 
the  values  which  it  nominally  circulated ; 
a  result  mainly  brought  about  by  a  resolu- 
tion moved  by  Mr.  Webster ; — ^the  fiscal 
system  of  the  Union  and  the  best  mode 
of  connecting  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds, 
with  the  conmiercial  wants,  and  especially 
with  the  exchanges  of  the  country ; — the 
stability  of  the  manufactures,  which  had 
been  called  into  existence  during  the  war ; 
what  can  constitutionally  be  done,  ought 
any  thing  as  a  matter  of  policy  to  be  done 
by  Congress  to  protect  them  from  the 
competition  of  foreign  skill,  and  the  glut 
of  foreign  markets ;  the  internal  commu- 
nications of   the    Union,   a  question  of 


paramount  interest  before  the  iIltroda^ 
tion  of  railroads ; — can  the  central  power 
do  any  thing ; — what  can  it  An-bj  roafli 
and  canals,  to  bind  the  distant  parts  of  tbe 
continent  together; — the  cnhu^meBtdT 
the  judicial  system  of  the  coantry  to  mcel 
the  wants  of  the  greatly  incrcaBed  nnmlMr 
of  the  States ;  the  revision  of  the  crimiiiil 
code  of  the  United  States,  which  was  ak 
most  exclusively  his  work ; — ^thc  adnriiib- 
tration  of  the  public  lands  and  the  bcM 
mode  of  filling  with  civilized  and  ChriitHB 
homes  this  immense  domain,  the  ampkit 
heiitage  which  was  ever  subjected  to  tlM 
control  of  a  free  government ;  connedad 
with  the  public  domain  the  relationaaf 
the  civilized  and  dominant  race  to  theaibi 
original  children  of  the  soil ;  and  laillf 
the  constitutional  questions  on  the  nataia 
of  the  government  itself,  which 
raised  in  that  gigantic  controversy 
the  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  bir 
itself.  These  were  some  of  the  moat  i 
}>ortant  domestic  questions,  which 
pied  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
country,  while  Mr.  Webster  was  on  tha 
stage. 

Of  questions  connected  with  ibreiga  a£ 
fairs  were  those  growing  ont  of  the  war, 
which  was  in  progress  when  he  firrtba* 
came  a  member  of  Congress  —  then  the 
various  questions  of  International  LbVi 
some  of  them  as  novel  as  they  wete  iiB> 
poitant,  which  had  reference  to  the  aa^ 
trance  or  the  attempted  entrance  of  fo 
many  new  states  into  the  family  of  natiaaa; 
in  Europe — Greece,  Belgium,  fl angary  ;-^ 
on  this  continent,  twelve  or  fourteen  aev 
republics,  great  and  small,  bursting  tfott 
the  ruins  of  the  Spanish  colonial  empii»— 
like  a  group  of  asteroids  from  the  wreak 
of  an  ex])loded  planet ;  the  invitalioii  if 
the  infant  American  Kepublioa  to 
them  in  Congress  at  Panama;  our 
mercial  rehitions  with  the  British  Cokaiel 
in  the  West -Indies  and  on  this  continait; 
— demands  on  several  European  StMi 
for  spoliations  on  our  commerce  dari^ 
the  wars  of  the  French  RevolutioD ;  oar 
secular  controversy  with  England  reMva 
to  the  boundary  of  the  United  8lafiea<ahf 
the  North  eastern  and  Pacific  fipontiert} ' 
our  relations  with  Mexico,  previooa  to  M 
war ;  the  immunity  of  the  American  l||f 
upon  the  common  jurisdiction  of  theooaW} 
—  and  more  impoitant  than  all 
questions,  foreign  or  dome9tio,in  iu 
ence  upon  the  general  politioaof  tibe 
try,  the  great  sectional  con 
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n  first  commeDced,  but  greatly  increas- 
in  warmth  and  urgency,  which  connect- 
itself  with  the  organization  of  the  newly 
[uired  Mexican  territories. 
>uch  were  the  chief  questions  on  which 
vas  Mr.  Webster's  duty  to  form  opin- 
B ;  as  an  influential  member  of  Congress 
I  a  political  leader  to  speak  and  to 
e ;  as  a  member  of  the  executive  gov- 
iinent  to  exercise  a  powerful,  over 
16  of  them,  a  decisive  control.  Besides 
se  there  was  another  class  of  questions 
great  public  importance,  which  came 
tor  adjudication  in  the  Courts  of  the 
ited  States,  which  he  was  called  pro- 
donally  to  discuss.  Many  of  the  ques- 
18  of  each  class  now  referred  to,  divid- 

and  still  divide  opinion ;  excited  and 
I  excite  the  feelings  of  individuals,  of 
ties,  of  sections  of  the  country.   There 

some  of  them,  which  in  the  course  of 
)ng  life,  under  changing  circumstances, 
likely  to  be  diftercntly  viewed  at 
'erent  periods  by  the  same  individual, 
im  not  here  to-day  to  rake  off  the 
rm  ashes  from  the  embers  of  contro- 
■sies,  which  have  spent  their  fury  and 

dying  away,  or  to  fun  the  fires  of 
•se  which  still  bum.  But  no  one,  I 
ak,  whether  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Web- 
r,  or  differed  from  hira,  as  to  any  of 
se  questions,  will  deny  that  he  treated 
m  each  and  all  as  they  came  up  in  the 
late,  in  the  Courts,  or  in  negotiation 
h  foreign  powers,  in  a  broad,  states- 
n-like  and  masterly  way.  There  are 
'  who  would  not  confess,  when  they 
•eed  with  him,  that  he  had  expressed 
ir  opinions  better  than  they  could  do 
themselves ;  few  when  they  differed 
01  him,  who  would  not  admit  that  he 
I  maintained  his  own  views  manfully, 
rerfully,  and  liberally. 

HIS   CAREER    AS   A  STATESMAN. 

inch  was  the  period  in  which  Mr.  Web- 
r  lived,  such  were  the  associates  with 
ora  he  acted,  the  questions  with  which 
had  to  deal  as  statesman,  jurist,  the 
id.  of  an  administration  of  the  govem- 
nt,  and  a  public  speaker.  Let  us  con- 
iplatc  him  for  a  moment  in  either  ca- 
ity. 

Without  passing  through  the  prelimi- 
y  stage  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
jted  to  Congress  in  six  years  from  the 
e  of  his  admission  to  the  Superior 
art  of  New-Hampshire,  he  was  on  his 
OL.  XLVni— NO.  IIL 


first  entrance  into  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives placed  by  Mr.  Speaker  Clay  on 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
took  rank  forthwith  as  one  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  day.  His  first  speech 
had  reference  to  those  famous  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  and  orders  in  Council,  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  the  im- 
pression produced  by  it  was  such  as  to 
lead  the  venerable  Chief-Justice  Marshall 
eighteen  years  afterwards,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Justice  Story,  to  say :  "  At  the  time 
when  this  speech  was  delivered  I  did  not 
know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much 
struck  with  it  that  I  did  not  hesitate  then 
to  state,  that  he  was  a  very  able  man,  and 
would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states- 
men in  America,  perhaps  the  veiy  first." 
His  mind  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career 
had  by  a  kind  of  instinct  soai-ed  from  the 
principles,  which  govern  the  municipal 
relations  of  individuals,  to  those  great 
loiles  which  dictate  the  Law  of  Nations  to 
Independent  States.  Ho  tells  us,  in  the 
fragment  of  a  diary  kept  while  he  was  a 
law -student  in  Mr.  Gore's  office,  that  he 
then  read  Vattel  through  for  the  third 
time.  Accordingly  in  after  life,  there  was 
no  subject  which  he  discussed  with  greater 
pleasure,  and  I  may  add  with  greater 
power,  than  questions  of  the  Law  of  Na- 
tions. The  Kevolution  of  Greece  had 
from  its  outbreak  attracted  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world.  A  people, 
whose  ancestors  had  originally  taught  let- 
ters and  arts  to  mankind,  struggling  to 
regain  a  place  in  the  great  family  of  inde- 
pendent States ;  the  convulsive  efforts  of 
a  Christian  people,  the  foundation  of 
whose  churches  by  the  apostles  in  person 
is  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
shake'  off  the  yoke  of  Mohammedan  des- 
potism, possessed  a  strange  interest  for 
the  friends  of  Christian  Liberty  through- 
out Europe  and  America.  President 
Monroe  had  called  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  this  most  interestingstruggle  in 
December,  1823,  and  Mr.  Webster  re- 
turning to  Congress  after  a  retirement  of 
eight  years,  as  the  Representative  of 
Boston,  made  the  Greek  Revolution  the 
subject  of  a  motion  and  a  speech.  In 
this  speech  he  treated  what  he  called  ''  the 
great  question  of  the  day — the  question 
between  absolute  and  regulated  govern- 
ments." He  engaged  in  searching  criti- 
cism of  the  doctrines  of  the  "  Holy  Alli- 
ance," and  maintained  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  free  power  to 
25 
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protest  against  them.  That  speech  re- 
mains in  my  judgment  to  this  day  the 
ablest  and  most  effective  remonstrance 
against  the  principles  of  the  allied  military 
powers  of  continental  Europe.  Mr.  Jere- 
miah Mason  pronounced  it  ^^the  best 
sample  of  parliamentary  eloquence  and 
statesman-like  reasoning  which  our  coun- 
try had  seen."  His  indignant  protest 
against  the  spirit  of  absolutism  and  his 
words  of  sympathy  with  an  infant  people 
struggling  for  independence  were  borne 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  throughout 
Christendom.  They  were  read  in  every 
language,  at  every  court,  in  every  cabinet, 
in  every  reading-room,  on  every  market- 
place, by  the  Republicans  of  Mexico  and 
Spanish  South- Am  erica,  by  the  reformers 
of  Italy,  the  patriots  of  toland ;  on  the 
Tagus,  on  the  Danube,  as  well  as  at  the 
head  of  the  little  armies  of  revolutionarv 
Greece.  The  practical  impression  which 
it  made  on  the  American  mind  was  seen 
in  the  liberality  with  which  cargoes  of 
food  and  clothing,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, were  dispatched  to  the  relief  of 
the  Greeks.  No  legislative  or  executive 
measure  was  adopted  at  that  time  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Webster's  motion  and 
speech ;  probably  none  was  anticipated 
by  him,  but  no  one  who  considers  how 
much  the  march  of  events  in  such  cases  is 
influenced  by  the  moral  sentiments,  will 
doubt  that  a  great  word  like  this,  spoken 
in  the  American  Congress,  must  have  had 
no  slight  effect  in  cheering  the  heart  of 
Greece,  to  persevere  in  their  unequal  but 
finally  successful  struggle. 

It  was  by  these  masterly  parliamentary 
efforts  that  Mr.  Webster  left  his  mark  on 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  His  fidelity  to 
his  convictions  kept  him  for  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  a  minority — a  position 
which  he  regarded  not  as  a  proscription 
but  as  a  post  of  honor  and  duty.  He  felt 
that  in  free  governments  and  in  a  normal 
state  of  parties,  an  opposition  is  a  political 
necessity,  and  that  it  has  its  duties  not 
less  responsible  than  those  which  attach 
to  office.  Before  the  importance  of  Mr. 
Webster's  political  services  is  disparaged 
for  want  of  positive  results,  which  can 
only  be  brought  about,  by  those  who  are 
clothed  with  power,  it  must  be  shown 
that  to  raise  a  persuasive  and  convincing 
voice  in  the  vindication  of  truth  and 
right ;  to  uphold  and  assert  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  government  under  which 
we  live,  and  bring  them  home  to  the 


hearts  of  the  people — ^to  do  this  from  a 
sense  of  patriotic  duty  and  without  hope 
of  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  office,  to 
do  it  so  as  to  instruct  the  public  consdeDoe 
and  warm  the  public  heart,  is  a  less  meritor- 
ious service  to  society  than  to  touch  with 
skillful  hand  the  springs  of  par^  politioBi 
and  to  hold  together  the  often  discordant 
elements  of  ill-compacted  majorities. 

The  greatest  parliamentary  effort  made 
by  Mr.  Webster  was  his  second  speech  on 
Foot's  resolution ;  the  question  at  issue 
being  nothing  less  than  this :  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  a  compact 
without  a  common  umpire  between  confisd- 
erated  sovereignties,  or  is  it  a  govemmeot 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  sove- 
reign within  the  sphere  of  its  delegated 
powers,  but  reserving  a  great  mass  of  un- 
delegated rights  to  the  separate  State 
governments  and  the  people  ?  With  those 
who  embrace  the  opinions  which  Mr. 
Webster  combated  in  this  speech,  thb  is 
not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  engage  in  an 
argument ;  but  those,  who  believe  that  he 
maintained  the  true  principles  of  the  Con- 
stitution, will  probably  agree,  that  since 
that  instrument  was  communicated  to  the 
Continental  Congress  seventy-two  years 
ago  this  day,  by  George  Washington  as 
President  of  the  Federal  Convention,  no 
greater  service  has  been  rendered  to  the 
country  than  in  the  delivery  of  this  speech. 
Well  do  I  recollect  the  occasion  and  the 
scene.  It  was  truly  what  Wellingfton 
called  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  a  conflict 
of  Giants.  I  passed  an  hour  and  a  half 
with  Mr.  Webster,  at  his  request,  the 
evening  before  this  great  effort ;  and  he 
went  over  to  me,  fi'om  a  very  concise 
brief,  the  main  topics  of  the  speech,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  the  following  day. 
So  calm  and  unimpassioned  was  the  mem- 
orandum, so  entirely  was  he  at  ease  him- 
self, that  I  was  tempted  to  think,  absurdly 
enough,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  occasion.  But  I 
soon  perceived  that  his  calmness  was  the 
repose  of  conscious  power.  He  was  not 
only  at  ease  but  sportive  and  full  of  anec- 
dote ;  and  as  he  told  the  Senate  playfully 
the  next  day,  he  slept  soundly  that  night 
on  the  formidable  assault  of  his  gallant  and 
accomplished  adversary.  So  the  ffreat 
Condo  slept  on  the  eve  of  the  batUe  of 
Rocroi ;  so  Alexander  slept  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Arbela ;  and  so  they  awoke  to 
deeds  of  immortal  fame.  As  I  saw  him  in 
the  evening,  (if  I  may  borrow  an  illnstration 
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from  his  favorite  amusement,)  he  was  as 
QncoDcemed  and  as  free  of  spirit,  as  some 
here  have  often  seen  him,  while  floating 
in  his  fishing-boat  along  a  hazy  shore, 
gently  rocking  on  the  tranquil  tide,  drop- 
ping his  line  here  and  there,  with  the 
varying  fortune  of  the  sport.  The  next 
mominor  he  was  like  some  mighty  Admir- 
al, dark  and  terrible,  casting  the  long 
[^adow  of  his  frowning  tiers,  far  over  the 
sea,  that  seemed  to  sink  beneath  him ;  his 
broad  pendant  streaming  at  the  main,  the 
stars  and  the  stripes  at  the  fore,  the  miz- 
zen,  and  the  peak ;  and  bearing  down  like 
a  tempest  upon  his  antagonist,  with  all  his 
oanv:is  strained  to  the  wind,  and  all  his 
thundeins  roaring  from  his  broadsides. 

AS   A   JURIST. 

Mr.  Webster's  career  was  not  less  bril- 
liant as  a  jurist  than  as  a  statesman.  In 
&ct  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  a 
jadicial  mind.  While  performing  an 
amount  of  congressional  and  oflScial  labor 
sufficient  to  fill  the  busiest  day  and  to 
task  the  strongest  powers,  he  yet  sustain- 
ed with  a  giant's  strength  the  Herculean 
toils  of  his  profession.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  legal  studies,  resisting 
the  fascination  of  a  more  liberal  course  of 
reading,  he  laid  his  foundations  deep  in 
the  common  law  ;  grappled  as  well  as  he 
might  with  the  weary  subtleties  and  obso- 
lete technicalities  of  Coke  Littleton,  and 
abstracted  and  translated  volumes  of  re- 
ports from  the  Norman  French  and  Latin. 
A  few  years  of  practice  follow  in  the 
Courts  of  New-Hampshire,  interrupted 
by  his  service  in  Congress  for  two  politi- 
cal terras,  and  we  find  him  at  the  bar  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States 
at  Washington,  inaugurating  in  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  what  may  be  called  a 
new  school  of  constitutional  jurisprudence. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  speak  of 
that  great  case,  or  of  Mr.  Webster's  con- 
nection with  it.  It  is  too  freshly  remem- 
bered in  our  tribunals.  So  novel  at  that 
time  were  the  pruiciples  involved  in  it, 
that  a  member  of  the  Court,  after  a  cur- 
sory inspection  of  the  record  of  the  case, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  little  of  im- 
portance could  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  in  error  ;  but  so  firm  is  the  basis 
on  which  in  that  and  subsequent  cases  of 
a  similar  character  those  principles  were 
established,  that  they  form  one  of  the 
best  settled,  as  they  are  one  of  the  most 


important,  portions  of  the  constitutional 
law  of  the  Union. 

Not  less  important,  and,  at  the  time, 
not  less  novel  were  the  principles  involved 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Gibbons  and 
Ogden.  This  case  grew  out  of  a  grant 
by  the  State  of  New-York  to  the  as- 
signees of  Fulton  of  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  by  steam  the  rivers,  harbors  and 
bays  of  the  Empire  State.  Twenty-five 
years  aftei*wards,  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  gave 
to  Mr.  Webster  the  credit  of  having  laid 
down  the  broad  constitutional  ground  on 
which  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  "  every  creek  and  river  and  lake 
and  bay  and  harbor  in  the  country,"  were 
forever  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  State 
monopoly.  So  failed  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  of  New- York  to  secure  a  rich 
pecuniary  reward  to  the  great  perfecter 
of  steam  navigation ;  so  must  have  failed 
any  attempt  to  compensate  by  money  the 
inestimable  achievement.  Monopolies 
could  not  reward  it ;  silver  and  gold 
could  not  weigh  down  its  value.  Small 
services  are  paid  with  money  and  office ; 
large  ones  with  fame.  Fulton  had  his  re- 
Avard  when,  after  twenty  years  of  unsuc- 
cessful experiment  and  hope  deferred,  he 
made  the  passage  to  Albany  by  steam  ;  as 
Franklin  had  his  reward  when  he  saw  the 
fibers  of  the  cord  which  held  his  kite 
stiffening  w^ith  the  electricity  they  had 
drawn  from  the  thunder-cloud ;  as  Galileo 
had  his  when  he  pointed  his  little  tube  to 
the  heavens  and  discovered  the  Medicean 
stars ;  as  Columbus  had  his  when  he  be- 
held from  the  deck  of  his  vessel  a  moving 
light  on  the  shores  of  his  new-found 
world.  That  one  glowing  unutterable 
thrill  of  conscious  success  is  too  exquisite 
to  be  alloyed  with  baser  metal.  The 
midnight  vigils,  the  aching  eyes,  the  faint- 
ing hopes  turned  at  last  into  one  bewil- 
dering ecstasy  of  triumph,  can  not  be  re- 
paid mth  gold.  The  great  discoveries, 
improvements,  and  inventions  which  be- 
nefit mankind  can  only  be  rewarded  by 
opposition,  obloquy,  poverty  and  an  undy- 
ing name ! 

Time  would  fail  me,  were  I  otherwise 
equal  to  the  task,  to  dwell  on  the  other 
great  constitutional  cases  argued  by  Mr. 
Webster ;  those  on  State  insolvent  laws, 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  the  Sailor's 
Snug  Harbor,  the  Charlestown  Bridge 
Fi-anchise,  or  those  other  great  cases  on 
the  validity  of  Mr.  Girard's  will,  in  which 
Mr.  Webster's  argument  drew  forth  an 
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emphatic  acknowledgment  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Washington,  of  all  denominations, 
for  its  great  value  "  in  demonstrating  the 
vital  importance  of  Christianity  to  the 
success  of  our  free  institutions,  and  that 
the  general  diffusion  of  that  argument 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
a  matter  of  deep  public  interest ;"  or  tlie 
argument  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter 
case  in  1848,  which  attracted  no  little 
public  notice  in  Europe  at  that  anxious 
period,  as  a  masterly  discussion  of  the 
true  principles  of  constitutional  obligation. 

It  would  be  6U})eriluous,  I  might  almost 
say  impertinent  to  remark,  that  if  Mr. 
Webster  stood  at  the  head  of  the  consti- 
tutional lawyers  of  the  country,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  in  early  and  middle 
life  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  the  profession. 
From  a  very  early  period  he  sliared  the 
best  practice  with  the  most  eminent  of 
his  ]>rofession.  The  trial  of  Goodridge 
in  1817,  and  of  Knapp  in  1829,  are  still 
recollected  as  specimens  of  the  highest 
professional  skill,  the  latter,  in  fact,  as  a 
case  of  historical  importance  in  the  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  of  the  country. 

But,  however  distinguished  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  other  departments  of  his  pro- 
fcssion,  his  fame  as  a  jurist  is  mainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States.  The  relation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  that  of  the  States  is  peculiar 
to  this  country,  and  gives  rise  to  a  class  of 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  there  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  the  jurisprudence  of  England.  In 
that  country  nothing,  not  even  the  express 
words  of  a  treaty,  can  be  pleaded  against 
an  act  of  Parliament.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  entertains  questions 
which  involve  the  constitutionalitv  of  the 
laws  of  State  legislatures,  the  validity  of 
the  decrees  of  State  Courts,  nay,  of  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  itself. 
Everyone  feels  that  this  range  and  eleva- 
tion of  jurisdiction  must  tend  greatly  to 
the  respectability  of  practice  at  that  forum, 
and  give  a  breadth  and  liberality  to  the 
l'>ne  with  which  questions  are  there  dis- 
cussed, not  so  much  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  ordinary  litigation  of  the  common 
law.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  how 
fully  Mr.  Webster  felt,  and  in  his  own  re- 
lations to  it,  sustained  the  dignity  of  this 
tribunal.  He  regarded  it  as  the  great 
mediating  power  of  the  Constitution.  He 
believed  that  while  it  commanded  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  no  serious  de- 


rangement of  any  of  the  other  great  foDo- 
tions  of  the  government  was  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  if  it  should  ever  fidl  to  do  bo,  he 
feared  the  worst.  For  the  memory  of 
Marshall,  the  great  and  honored  magis- 
trate, who  presided  in  this  Court  for  the 
third  part  of  a  century,  and  did  so  mnch 
to  raise  its  reputation  and  establish  its  in- 
fluence, he  cherished  feelings  of  Tenera- 
tion,  second  only  to  those  which  he  bore 
to  the  memory  of  Washington. 

AS   A   DIPLOMATIST. 

In  his  political  career  Mr.  Webster 
owed  almost  every  thing  to  popular  choice, 
or  the  favor  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was,  however,  twice  clothed 
with  executive  power,  as  the  head  of  an 
Administration,  and  in  that  capacity 
achieved  a  diplomatic  success  of  the 
highest  order.  Among  the  victories  of 
peace  not  less  renowned  than  thoscT  of 
war  which  Milton  celebrates,  the  first 
place  is  surely  due  to  those  friendly  ar- 
rangements  between  great  powers,  by 
which  war  is  averted.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  effected  by  Mr,  Webster  in 
1842,  in  reference  to  more  than  one  highly 
irritating  question,  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain,  and  especially  the 
North-Eastem  Boundary  of  the  United 
States.  I  allude  to  the  subject,  not  for 
the  sake  of  reopening  obsolete  controver- 
sies, but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
his  memory  from  the  charges  of  diaiigen- 
uousness  and  even  fraud,  which  were 
brought  against  him  at  the  time  in  Eng- 
land, and  which  have  very  lately  been 
revived  in  that  country.  I  do  it  the 
rather  as  the  facts  of  the  case  have  never 
been  fullv  stated. 

The  North-Eastem  Boundary  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  described  by 
the  treaty  of  1783,  had  never  been  sur- 
veyed and  run.  It  was  still  unsettled  in 
1842,  and  had  become  the  subject  of  a 
controvei-sy,  which  had  resisted  the  ability 
of  several  successive  administrations,  on 
both  sides  of  the  water,  and  had  nearly 
exhausted  the  resources  of  arbitration  and 
diplomacy.  Border  collisions,  though  bap* 
pily  no  bloodshed,  had  taken  place;  seven- 
teen regiments  had  been  thrown  into  the 
l^ritish  Provinces ;  General  Scott  had  been 
dispatched  to  the  frontier  of  Maine ;  and 
our  Minister  in  London  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
had  wTitten  to  the  commander  of  the  Amer^ 
lean  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  that 
a  rupture,  in  his  opinion,  was  inevitable. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Mr. 
Webster  came  into  tlie  Department  of 
State  in  the  spring  of  1841.  He  imme- 
diately gave  an  intimation  to  the  British 
government  that  he  was  desirous  of  renew- 
ing the  interrupted  negotiation.  A  change 
of  ministry  took  place  in  England,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  and  a  resolution 
was  soon  taken  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Lord  Aberdeen,  to  send  a  special  Envoy 
to  the  United  States,  to  make  a  last 
attempt  to  settle  this  dangerous  dispute 
by  negotiation.  Lord  Ashburton  was  se- 
lected for  this  honorable  errand,  and  his 
known  friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster were  among  the  motives  that 
prompted  his  appointment.  It  may  be 
observed  tliat  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of 
the  nejTotiation  were  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance, that,  as  the  disputed  territory 
lav  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and  the  property 
of  the  soil  was  in  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  deemed  necessary  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  those  States  to  any  arrange- 
ment that  might  be  entered  into  by  the 
general  government. 

The  length  of  time,  for  which  the  ques- 
tion had  been  controverted,  had,  as 
usually  hapj)ens  in  such  cases,  had  the 
effect  of  fixing  both  parties  more  firmly 
in  their  opposite  views  of  the  subject.  It 
was  a  pledge  at  least  of  the  good  faith 
with  wliich  the  United  States  had  con- 
dacted  the  discussion,  that  every  thing  in 
our  archives  bearing  on  the  subject  had 
been  voluntarily  spread  before  the  world. 
On  the  other  side,  no  part  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  ministers  who  negotiated 
the  treaty  had  ever  been  published,  and 
whenever  Americans  were  jiermitted  for 
literary  purposes  to  institute  historical 
inquiries  in  the  public  offices  in  London, 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  being  brought  to  light,  which 
might  bear  unfavorably  on  the  British  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty. 

The  American  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  had  been  maintained,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  every 
statesman  in  the  country,  of  whatever 
party,  to  whom  the  question  had  ever 
been  submitted.  It  had  been  thus  main- 
tained in  good  faith  by  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  public  men  of  the  highest  intelli- 
fence  and  most  unquestioned  probity. 
'he  British  government  had,  with  equal 
confidence,  maintained  their  interpreta- 
tion. The  attemi)t  to  settle  the  contro- 
versy by  a  reference  to  the  King  of  the 


Netherlands  had  failed.  In  this  state  of 
things,  as  the  boundary  had  remained  un- 
settled for  fifty-nine  years,  and  had  been 
controverted  for  more  than  twenty ;  as 
negotiation  and  arbitration  had  snown 
that  neither  party  was  likely  to  convince 
the  other ;  and  as  in  cases  of  this  kind  it 
is  more  important  that  a  public  contro- 
versy should  be  settled  than  how  it  should 
be  settled,  ^f  course  within  reasonable 
limits,)  Mr.  Webster  had  from  the  first 
contemplated  a  conventional  line.  Such 
a  line,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  was  anti- 
cipated in  Lord  Ashburton's  instructions, 
and  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  negotiators ;  a  line  convenient  and 
advantageous  to  both  parties. 

Such  an  adjustment,  however,  Hke  that 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  was  extremely  distasteful 
to  the  people  of  Maine,  who,  standing  on 
their  rights,  adhered  with  the  greatest 
tenacity  to  the  boundary  described  by  the 
treaty  of  1 783,  as  the  United  States  had 
always  claimed  it.  As  the  opposition  of 
Maine  had  prevented  that  arrangement 
from  taking  effect,  there  is  great  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  would  have  prevented 
the  suloption  of  the  conventional  line 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  'Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton, but  for  the  following  circum- 
stance. 

This  was  the  discovery,  the  year  before, 
by  President  Sparks,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Affairs,  at  Paris, 
of  a  copy  of  a  small  map  of  North-Amer- 
ica, by  D'Anville,  pubhshed  in  1746,  on 
which  a  red  line  was  drawn,  indicating  a 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  more  favorable  to  the  latter 
than  she  herself  had  claimed  it.  By  whom 
it  was  marked,  or  for  what  purpose,  did 
not  appear,  from  any  indication  on  the 
map  itself.  There  was  also  found,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  a  bound 
volume  of  official  correspondence,  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  the  Count  de  Vei*- 
gennes,  dated  on  the  sixth  of  December, 
(six  days  after  the  signatui-e  of  the  proW- 
sional  articles,)  stating  that,  in  compliance 
with  the  Count's  request,  and  on  a  map 
sent  him  for  the  purpose,  he  had  marked, 
"  with  a  strong  red  line,  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  as  settled  in  the  prelimi- 
naries." 

The  French  archives  had  been  searched 
by  Mr.  Canning's  agents  as  long  ago  as 
1827,  but  this  map  either  escaped  their  no- 
tice, or  had  not  been  deemed  by  them  of  im- 
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])ortance.  The  English  and  French  maps 
of  this  region  differ  from  each  other,  and 
it  is  known  that  the  map  nsed  by  the 
negotiators  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was 
Mitchell's  large  map  of  America,  pub- 
lished under  the  oifacial  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1 764.  D'Anville's  map 
was  but  eighteen  inches  square ;  and  on 
80  small  a  scale  the  difference  of  the  two 
boundaries  would  be  but  slight,  and  con- 
sequently open  to  mistake.  The  letter  of 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  transmitting  a 
map  to  be  marked,  is  not  preserved,  nor 
is  there  any  indorsement  on  the  red-line 
map  to  show  that  it  is  the  map  sent  by 
the  Count  and  marked  by  Franklin. 
D'Anville's  map  was  published  in  1740, 
and  it  would  surely  be  unwaiTantablo  to 
take  for  granted,  in  a  case  of  such  inijx)rt- 
ance,  that,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years, 
it  could  not  have  been  marked  with  a  red 
line,  for  some  other  purpose,  and  by  some 
other  person.  It  would  be  equally  rash 
to  assume  as  certain,  either  that  the  map 
marked  by  Franklin  for  the  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes was  necessarily  deposited  by  him 
m  the  public  archives;  or,  if  so  deposited, 
may  not  be  still  hid  away  among  the 
sixty  thousand  maps  contained  in  that 
depository.  Tlie  official  correspondence 
of  iVIr.  Oswald,  the  British  negotiator,  was 
retained  by  the  British  minister  in  his 
own  possession,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  gone  into  the  public  archives. 

In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  con- 
nect Dr.  Fi-anklin's  letter  with  the  map, 
it  could  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  have 
been  received  for  a  moment  as  a  map 
marked  by  him ;  and  any  presumption 
that  it  was  so  marked  was  resisted  by  the 
language  of  the  treaty.  This  point  was 
urged  in  debate,  with  great  force,  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who,  as  well  as  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  liberally  defended  Mr.  Web- 
ster from  the  charges  which  the  opposi- 
tion joui*nals  in  London  had  brought 
against  him. 

Information  of  this  map  was,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation,  very  properly 
communicated  to  Mr.  Webster  by  Mr. 
Sparks.  For  the  reasons  stated,  it  could 
not  be  admitted  as  proving  any  thing.  It 
was  another  piece  of  evidence  of  uncertain 
character,  and  Mr.  Webster  could  have 
no  assurance  that  the  next  day  might  not 
produce  some  other  map  equally  strong 
or  stronger  on  the  American  side ;  which, 
as  I  shall  presently  state,  was  soon  done 
in  London. 


In  this  state  of  things,  he  made  the 
only  use  of  it  which  could  be  legitinuitalj 
made,  in  communicating  it  to  the  eomuii' 
sioners  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  Mawi 
chusetts,  and  to  the  Senate,  aa  a  pieoe  rf 
conflicting  evidence,  entitled  to  oonaiden- 
tion,  likely  to  be  urged  aa  of  great  na- 
portance  by  the  opposite  party,  )i  the 
discussion  should  be  renewed,  iDoreaont 
the  difficulties  which  already  anrroimdM 
I  the  question,  and  thus  famishing  nev 
grounds  for  agreeing  to  the  propofBd 
conventional  line.  No  one,  I  think,  ao- 
quainted  with  the  history  of  the  oontio- 
versy,  and  the  state  of  pnblio  opinion  and 
feeling,  can  doubt  that,  but  for  this  ooa* 
munication,  it  would  have  been  diffleidt,  if 
not  impossible,  to  procure  the  asMrt 
either  of  Maine  or  of  the  Senate  to  the 
treaty. 

This  would  seem  to  be  ^ing  as  fiv  as 
reason  or  honor  required,  in  referenoe  to 
an  unauthenticated  doenment,  having 
none  of  the  properties  of  legal  evidenas^ 
not  exhibited  by  the  opposite  party,  md 
of  a  nature  to  be  outweighed  oy  contifr 
dictory  evidence  of  the  same  Icind,  wUoh 
was  very  soon  done.  But  Mr.  Wefailer 
was,  at  the  time,  severely  cenanred  by 
the  opposition  press  in  Enghuid,  and  wm 
accused  of  ^'  perfidy  and  want  of  good 
faith,"  (and  this  charge  has  lately  hen 
revived  in  an  elaborate  and  cironmrtaUkl 
manner,)  for  not  going  with  thla  map  lo 
Lord  Ashburton ;  entirely  abandoning  ths 
American  claim,  and  ceding  the  wfaSe  of 
the  disputed  territory,  more  even  thaa 
she  asked,  to  Great  Britain,  on  dM 
strength  of  this  single  pieoe  of  dodbtfU 
evidence. 

Such  a  charge  scarcely  deaerrea  an  wt 
swer; — but  two  things  will  oecnr  to  dl 
impartiid  pei*sons — one,  that  the  red-SM 
map,  even  had  it  been  proved  to  haft 
been  marked  by  Frankhn,  (whieh  feii 
not,)  would  be  but  one  ineee  of  eYidflMik 
to  be  weighed,  with  tne  worda  of  ik 
treaty,  with  all  the  other  evidenee  in^ifcl 
case,  and  especially  with  the  other  Hifi; 
and,  secondly,  that  such  a  conrae,  aaaii 
pretended  that  Mr.  Webster  OQj^4f 
have  pursued,  could  only  be  reaaenl^ 
required  of  him,  on  conditioii  thftl^W 
Bntish  government  had  also  paodneod^^ 
would  undertake  to  prodaoe,  all  thae^ 
dence,  and  especially  all  the  Auqw  iv:|k 
possession,  £ivorable  to  the 
claim. 

Now,  not  to  urge  againal  tli6 
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map,  that,  as  was  vigorously  argued  by 
Lord  Brougham,  it  was  at  variance  with 
the  express  words  of  the  treaty,  there 
were  according  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  com- 
missioner for  preparing  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
arbiter  in  1827,  at  least  twelve  maps,  pub- 
lished in  London  in  the  course  of  two 
years  after  the  signature  of  the  provi- 
sional articles  in  1782,  all  of  which  give 
the  boundary  line  precisely  as  claimed  by 
the  United  States ;  and  no  map  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  favoring  the  British 
claim,  till  the  third  year.  The  earliest  of 
these  maps  were  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
debates  in  Parliament  on  the  treaty ;  or 
to  illustrate^  the  treaty  in  anticipation  of 
the  debate.  None  of  the  speakers  on 
either  side  intimated  that  these  maps  are 
inaccurate,  though  some  of  the  opposition 
speakers  attacked  the  treaty  as  giving  a 
disadvantageous  boundary.  One  of  these 
maps,  that  of  Faden,  the  royal  geogra- 
pher, was  stated  on  the  face  of  it  to  be 
"  drawn  according  to  the  treaty."  Mr. 
Sparks  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Oswald,  the 
British  envoy  by  whom  the  treaty  was 
negotLated,  and  who  was  in  London  when 
the  earliest  of  the  maps  were  engraved, 
was  consulted  by  the  map-makers  on  the 
subject  of  the  boundary.  At  any  rate, 
had  they  been  inaccurate  in  this  respect, 
either  Mr.  Oswald,  or  the  minister,  "  who 
was  vehemently  assailed  on  account  of 
the  large  concession  of  the  boundaries," 
would  have  exposed  the  error.  But  nei- 
ther by  Mr.  Oswald  nor  by  any  of  the 
ministers  was  any  complaint  made  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  maps. 

One  of  these  maps  was  that  contained 
iu  "  Bew's  Political  Magazine,"  a  respec- 
table journal,  for  which  it  was  prepared, 
to  illustrate  the  debate  on  the  provisional 
articles  of  1782.  It  happened  that  Lord 
Ashburton  was  calling  upon  me,  about 
the  time  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  merits  of  the  Treaty,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1843.  On  my  express- 
ing to  him  the  opinion,  with  the  freedom 
warranted  by  our  intimate  friendly  rela- 
tions, that  his  government  ought  to  be 
much  obliged  to  him,  for  obtaining  so 
much  of  a  territory,  of  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believed  the  whole  belonged  to  us, 
"  What,"  asked  he,  "  have  you  to  oppose 
to  the  red-line  map  ?"  I  replied  that,  in 
addition  to  the  other  objections  already 
mentioned,  I  considered  it  to  be  out- 
weighed  by   the  numerous   other  maps 


which  w^ere  published  at  London  at  the 
time,  some  of  them  to  illustrate  the 
treaty ;  and,  among  them,  I  added,  ^^  the 
map  in  the  volume  which  happens  to  lie 
on  my  table  at  this  moment,"  which  was 
the  volume  of  "  Bew's  Political  Magazine," 
to  which  I  called  his  attention.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  that 
map,  and  desired  that  I  would  lend  him 
the  volume  to  show  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
This  I  did,  and  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  holding  this  volume  of  mine 
in  his  hand,  referred  to  the  map  contained 
in  it,  and  "  which  follows,"  said  he,  "  ex- 
actly the  American  line,"  as  an  offset  to 
the  red-line  map,  of  which  great  use  had 
been  made  by  the  opposition  in  England, 
for  the  pui-pose  oi  showing  that  Lord 
Ashburton  had  been  overreached  by  Mr. 
Webster.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
defended  Mr.  Webster  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him  in  reference  to  this  map,  by  the  op- 
position press,  and  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment "  the  reflections  cast  upon  that  most 
worthy  and  honorable  man  are  unjust." 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  more  effectually 
to  remove  the  impression  attempted  to  be 
raised,  in  consequence  of  the  red-line  map, 
that  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  over- 
reached. Sir  Robert  Peel  stated — and  the 
disclosure  was  how  for  tJie  first  time  made 
—  that  there  was,  in  the  library  of 
King  George  the  Third,  (which  had 
been  given  to  the  British  Museum  by 
George  the  Fourth,)  a  copy  of  Mitchell's 
map,  in  which  the  boundary  as  delineated 
"  follows  exactly  the  line  claimed  by  the 
United  States."  On  four  places  upon  this 
line  are  written  the  words,  in  a  strong, 
bold  hand  :  "  The  boundary  as  described 
by  Mr.  Oswald."  There  is  documentary 
proof  that  Mr.  Oswald  sent  the  map  used 
by  him  in  negotiating  the  treaty  to  King 
George  the  Third,  lor  his  information ; 
and  Lord  Broughraan  stated  in  his  place, 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  words, 
four  times  repeated  in  different  parts  of 
the  line,  were,  in  his  opinion,  written  by 
the  King  himself!  Having  listened,  and 
of  course  with  the  deepest  interest,  to  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I  sought 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  inspecting  the 
map,  which  was  readily  granted  to  me  by 
Lord  Aberdeen.  The  boundary  is  markea, 
in  the  most  distinct  and  skillful  manner, 
from  the  St.  Croix  all  round  to  the  St. 
Mary's,  and  is  precisely  that  which  has 
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been  always  claimed  by  ua.  There  is  '  done  nothing  else  but  enrich  the  Bteratnre 
every  reason  to  believe  that  tliis  is  the  of  the  conntry  with  these  performances, 
identical  copy  of  Mitchell's  map  officially  he  would  be  allowed  to  have  lived  not 
used  by  the  negotiators,  and  sent  by  Mr.  i  unworthily,  nor  in  viun.  When  we  con- 
Oswald,  as  we  leam  from  Dr.  Franklin,  to  I  sidcr  that  tliey  were  produced  under  the 
England.  Sir  Robert  Peel  informed  me  |  severe  pressure  of  professional  and  official 
that  it  was  unknown  to  him  till  after  the  engagements,  numerous  and  ardnovi 
treaty ;  and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord  enough  to  task  even  his  intellect,  we  are 
Ashbui'ton  gave  me  the  same  assurance.  [  lost  in  admiration  of  the  afflneuce  of  his 
It  was  well  known,  however,  to  the  agent  :  mental  resources, 
employed  under  Ijord  Melbounie's  ad- 
ministration in  maintaining  the  British  GESKRAL  cnAKACTKRisncs  OF  BTTLB  asd 
claim,  and  who  was  foremost  in  vilifying  ,  maxneb. 

Mr.  Webster  for  concealing  the  red-line  In  all  the  speeches,  argutnentB,  di§- 
map!*  courses,  and  compositions  of  e\'erj' kind 

AS  A  roBLic  SPEAKER.  i  pTOceeding  from  Mr.  Webster's  lips  or 

T1.3-XJJ.  r  J  pen.  there  were  certain  general  chsracter- 

I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  ■  ^^-^^  ^^j^j,  j  ^„,  unwilling  to  d>snii«> 
Mr.  Webster's    transcendent    ability  as ,  ^^.j^j^^^^    ^  ;„      ^ii,,^^,^^     E^^h^  ^ 

a  public  speaker  on  the  great  na  lonal ,  ^^  ^^^  jj^  ^^^n^,  ^^.^ts,  according 
anniveraariea,  and  the  patriotic  ce  ebra- .  ^^  ^i^^'^^i,,^^  ^U  importance  of  the  sut 
lions  of  the  conntry  But  it  would  be  ;■  ^„j  ^^^^  degree  of  pains  bestowed  by 
impossible,  withm  the  limits  of  a  few  ■  ■i^^'; -yy^.^^j^^  ^^  „j^  discussion;  bnt  I 
paragraphs,  to  do  any  km d  of  justice  to  ^^^^^^^  ^„^^,  jjij;^  j^i  th^ 
such  efforts  as  the  discourse  on  the  twon-  „„  One  of  them  is  the  exU-eme  soWty 
ty-second  December,  at  Plymouth;  the  of  the  tone,  the  iwvading  common-sens^ 
.peechos  on  the  laying  the  corner-Btone  ■  j,,^  ^,„i^^  '^^sence  of  that  extravagance 
and  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  H.l  :  ^„j  over-statement  which  are  so  apt  to 
Monument;   the  eulogy  on  Adams  and  5,,^^       1;^;^^,  harangues,  and  the 

Jefferson  ;  the  character  of  Wasl.ington  ;  diseiurses  0.1  patriotic  anniversaries.  His 
the  dBcourse  on  laying  the  foimdalion  of  jijons  are  taken  strongly,  clearlv,  and 

the  extension  of  the  Capitol.  What  Q^,^  j,utwithoutwordvlmplificatlon,or 
gravit.v  and  significance  m  the  topics ;,  ^„^.,.,i^,i  ,.^,,^„,^^^_  You  fl-el  that  your 
what  nchnoss  of  illustration  what  sound-  understanding  is  addressed  on  behalf"  of  a 
ness  of  principle,  what  elevation  of  sen  i-  ,.c„so,„ble  proposition,  which  rests  neither 
ment,  what  fervor  m  the  p.atnotic  appeals,  I  ^„  sentimental  refinement  or  rhetorical 
what  punty,  vigor,  and  clearness  m  the  cs„g„cration.  This  is  the  case  even  in 
**^^..'         .  ^     xt     u  J     r  speoclies  like  that  on  the  Greek  Revola- 

With  reference  to  the  first-named  of  tfon,  where  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  classical 
these  admirable  discourses  the  Elder  n,(,mories  and  Christian  sympathies,  it  was 
President  Adams  declared  that  "Burke  ^o  difficult  to  rest  within  the  bounds  of 
IS  no  longer  entitled  to  the  praise— the   moderation 

most  consummate  orator  of  modern  This  moderation  not  only  chamcteri«e« 
times."  And  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  jjr.  Webster's  parimmentary  cffo^t^  but 
by  any  one  who  sha^  attentively  study  i^  equallv  conspicuous  in  his  discourses  on 
them,  that  if  Mr.  Webster,  with  all  popkar'and  patriotic  occasions,  which, 
his  powers  and  ail  his  attainments,  had  \^„^^^  ^j,  ^^c  Inducements  to  barren  de- 
clamation,  are  equally  and  alwaysmarked 

•  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  refiren™  to  the  line  on  I  by  the  treatment  of  renllj^  important 
Oswald'B map,  observes:  "Idonotwiylbai  that  was  1  topics  in  a  manly  and  instruclive  Strain  <tf 
the  boundary,  ultimately  wtlled  by  the  negotiators."  I  „rjr,|,nent  and  reflection. 

Such,  liowevcr,   is  certainly  the  case.     Mr,  Jay's  i       t    ^  ..       .  u    ,1 „„v,   i,«™ao«B  ihai'   T 

copy  of  Uilcl.ell'8  map  (which  was  also  discoveid  I  ^^,\  '*  "O*  ^C  thought  however,  that  I 
after  tlie  negotiation  of  the  Ireatj)  eihibila  a  line  I  would  represent  fllr.  Wetwter'S  spoecties 
running  down  the  St.  John's  toils  mouth,  and  called  in  Congress  or  elsewhere  as  destitnto  on 
"Mr.  Oawald'sline."  ThU  is  the  line  which  Mr.  0,  1  proper  occasions,  of  the  most  glowing 
offered  to  the  American  negotiotors  on  the  eiRhth  of ,  f.^]^^  to  the  moral  sentiments,  or  want 
October.  It  was,  however,  not  npprm-ed  by  the  1  .  l '  ,  . ,  .  ,  .  ..  .,  ^.  ___  » 
British  Bovcmment,  and  the  lino  indicat*^  in  tbo  ,  '"g.  whon  the  topic  invitos  it,  in  any  rf 
map  of  King  George  the  Third,  as  the  "Boundary  the  adornments  oi  a  magnificent  rhetono. 
M  described  by  Ur.  Oswald,"  -Kaa  totHj  agreed  to.  I  Who  that  heard  it,  or  has  read  it,  will  ever 
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forget  the  desolating  energy  of  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  African  Slave  Trade,  in  the 
discourse  at  Plymouth  ;  or  the  splendor  of 
the  apostrophe  to  Warren,  in  the  first  dis- 
course on  Bunker  Hill;  or  that  to  the 
monumental  shaft  and  the  survivors  of 
the  Revolution  in  the  second ;  or  the 
trampet-tones  of  the  speech  placed  in  the 
lips  of  John  Adams,  in  the  eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefierson ;  or  the  sublime 
peroration  of  the  speech  on  Foot's  reso- 
lution ;  or  the  lyric  fire  of  the  imageiy 
by  which  he  illustrates  the  extent  of  the 
British  empire ;  or  the  almost  supei^na- 
tural  terror  of  his  description  of  the  force 
of  conscience  in  the  argument  in  Knapp's 
trial.  Then,  how  bright  and  fresh  the 
description  of  Niagara  I  how  beautiful  the 
picture  of  the  Morning  in  his  private  cor- 
respondence, which,  as  well  his  familiar 
conversation,  were  enlivened  by  the  per- 
petual play  of  a  joyous  and  fertile  imagin- 
ation !  In  a  word,  what  tone  in  all  the 
grand  and  melting  music  of  our  language 
IS  there  which  Is  not  heard  in  some  por- 
tion of  his  speeches  or  writings ;  while 
reason,  sense,  and  truth  compose  the  basis 
of  the  strain  ?  Like  the  sky  above  us,  it 
is  sometimes  serene  and  cloudless,  and 
peace  and  love  shine  out  from  its  starry 
depths.  At  other  times  the  gallant 
streamers,  in  wild  fantastic  play — emerald, 
and  rose,  and  orange,  and  fleecy  white — 
shoot  upward  from  the  horizon,  mingle  in 
a  fiery  canopy  at  the  zenith,  and  throw 
out  their  flickering  curtains  over  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  while  at  other 
times  the  mustering  tempest  piles  his  lower- 
ing battlements  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
a  furious  storm-wind  rushes  forth  from 
their  blazing  loop-holes,  and  vollied  thun- 
ders give  the  signal  of  the  elemental 
war! 

Another  quality,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  conspicuous  in  all  Mr.  Web- 
ster's speeches,  is  the  fairness  and  candor 
with  which  he  treats  the  argument  of  his 
opponent,  and  the  total  absence  of  offen- 
sive personality.  He  was  accustomed,  in 
preparing  to  argue  a  question  at  the  bar, 
or  to  debate  it  in  the  Senate,  first  to  state 
his  opponent's  case  or  argument  in  his  own 
mind,  with  as  much  force  and  skill  as  if  it 
were  his  own  view  of  the  subject,  not 
deeming  it  worthy  of  a  statesman  discuss- 
ing the  great  issues  of  the  public  weal  to 
assail  and  prostrate  a  man  of  straw,  and 
call  it  a  victory  over  his  antagonist.  True 
to  his  party  associations,  there  was  the 


least  possible  mingling  of  the  partisan  in 
his  parliamentary  efforts.  No  one,  I 
think,  ever  truly  said  of  him  that  he  had 
either  misrepresented  or  failed  to  grapple 
fairly  with  the  argument  which  he  under- 
took to  confute.  That  he  possessed  the 
power  of  invective  in  the  highest  degree 
IS  well  known,  from  the  display  of  it  on  a 
few  occasions,  when  great  provocation 
justified  and  required  it ;  but  he  habitual- 
ly abstained  from  offensive  personality, 
regarding  it  as  an  indication  always  of  a 
bad  temper,  and  generally  of  a  weak 
cause. 

I  notice,  lastly,  a  sort  of  judicial  dignity 
in  Mr.  Webster's  mode  of  treating  public 
questions,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
high  degree  in  wliich  he  united,  in  the 
range  of  his  studies  and  the  habits  of  his 
life,  the  jurist  with  the  statesman.  Tliere 
were  occasions,  and  these  not  a  few,  when, 
but  for  the  locality  from  which  he  spoke, 
you  might  have  been  at  a  loss,  whether 
you  were  listening  to  the  accomplished 
senator  unfolding  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  system  of  government, 
or  the  consummate  jurist  applying  its 
legislative  provisions  to  the  practical  in- 
terests of  life.  In  the  Dartmouth  College 
case,  and  that  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden,  the 
dryness  of  a  professional  argument  is  for- 
gotten in  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the 
constitutional  principles  shown  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  issue.  While  in  the  great 
speeches  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  severe  judicial  logic  darts  its 
sunbeams  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  a 
written  compact  of  government,  intended 
to  work  out  a  harmonious  adjustment  of 
the  antagonistic  principles  of  federal 
and  state  sovereignty.  None,  I  think, 
but  a  great  statesman  could  have  perform- 
ed Mr.  Webster's  part  before  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  land  ;  none  but  a  great 
lawyer  could  have  sustained  himself  as  he 
did  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  fact, 
he  rose  to  that  elevation  at  which  the  Law, 
in  its  highest  conception,  and  in  its  versa- 
tile functions  and  agencies,  as  the  great 
mediator  between  the  state  and  the  indi- 
vidual ;  the  shield  by  which  the  weakness 
of  the  single  man  is  protected  from  the 
violence  and  craft  or  his  fellows,  and 
clothed  for  the  defense  of  his  rights  with 
the  mighty  power  of  the  mass;  which 
watches,  faithful  guardian,  over  the  life 
and  property  of  the  orphan  in  the  cradle ; 
spreads  the  aegis  of  the  public  peace  alike 
over  the  crowded  streets  of  great  cities 
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and  the  solitary  pathways  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  which  convoys  the  merchant  and 
his  cargo  in  safety,  to  and  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth ;  prescribes  the  gentle  hu- 
manities of  civilization  to  contending 
armies ;  sits  serene  umpire  of  the  clashing 
interests  of  confederated  states,  and 
molds  them  all  into  one  grand  union — I 
say,  Mr.  Webster  rose  to  an  elevation  at 
which  all  these  attributes  and  functions 
of  universal  law  —  in  action  alternately 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial ;  in 
form  successively  constitution,  statute,  and 
decree — are  mingled  into  one  harmonious, 
protecting,  strengthening,  vitalizing,  sub- 
lime system ;  brightest  image  on  earth  of 
that  ineffable  Sovereign  Energy,  which, 
with  mingled  power,  wisdom,  and  love, 
upholds  and  governs  the  universe. 

THE    CENTRAL   IDEA    OF   HIS   POLITICAL 

SYSTEM. 

Led  equally  by  his  professional  occupa- 
tions and  his  political  duties  to  make  the 
Constitution  the  object  of  his  profoundest 
study  and  meditation,  he  regarded  it,  with 
peculiar  reverence,  as  a  Covenant  of  Union 
between  the  members  of  this  great  and 
increasing  family  of  States ;  and  in  that 
respect  he  considered  it  as  the  most  im- 
portant document  ever  penned  by  the  j 
hand  of  uninspired  man.  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  this  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion as  the  Covenant  of  union  between  the 
States  was  the  central  idea  of  his  political 
system,  which,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  respects,  aimed  at  a  wise  and  safe 
balance  of  extreme  opinions.  He  valued, 
as  much  as  any  man  can  possibly  value  it, 
the  principle  of  state  sovereignty.  He 
looked  upon  the  organization  of  these 
separate  independent  republics — of  differ- 
ent sizes,  different  ages,  and  histories, 
different  geographical  jmsitions,  and  local 
interests — as  furnishing  a  security  of  in- 
appreciable value  for  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent administration  of  local  affairs,  and 
the  protection  of  individual  and  local 
rights.  But  he  regarded  as  an  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  political  wisdom,  the 
molding  of  these  separate  and  independ- 
ent sovereignties,  with  all  their  piidc  of 
individual  right  and  all  their  jealousy  of 
individual  consequence,  into  a  harmonious 
whole.  He  never  weighed  the  two  prin- 
ciples against  each  other ;  he  held  them 
complemental  to  each  other,  equally  and 
supremely  vital  and  essential. 

I  happened  one  bright  starry  night,  to 


be  walking  home  with  him,  at  a  late  hour, 
from  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  after  a 
skirmishing  debate,  in  which  lie  had  been 
speaking,  at  no  great  length,  but  with 
much  earnestness  and  warmth,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Constitution  as  forming  a 
united  government.  The  planet  Jupiter, 
shining  with  unusual  brilliancy,  was  in  full 
view.  He  paused  as  we  descended  Capitol 
Hill,  and  unconsciously  pursuing  the  train 
of  tliought  which  he  had  been  enforcine 
in  the  Senate,  pointed  to  the  planet  and 
said :  '^ '  Night  unto  night  showeth  know- 
ledge ;'  take  away  the  independent  force, 
emanating  from  the  hand  of  the  Supreme, 
which  impels  that  planet  onward,  and  it 
vrould  plunge  in  hideous  ruin  from  those 
beautiful  skies  imto  the  snn ;  take  away 
the  central  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  the 
attendant  planet  would  shoot  madly  from 
its  sphere  ;  urged  and  resti*aincd  by  the 
balanced  forces,  it  wheels  its  eternal  circles 
through  the  heavens." 

HE  CONTEMPLATES   A  WOBK   ON  THE 
CONSTITLTION. 

His  reverence  for  the  Constitution  led 
him  to  meditate  a  work  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  its  formation  and  adoption  should 
be  traced,  its  principles  unfolded  and 
explained,  its  analogies  with  other  govern- 
ments investigated,  its  expansive  fitness 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
for  ages  yet  to  come  developed  and  main- 
tained. His  thoughts  had  long  flowed  in 
this  channel.  The  subject  was  not  only 
the  one  on  which  he  had  bestowed  his 
most  earnest  parliamentary  efforts ;  but  it 
formed  the  point  of  reference  of  much  of 
his  historical  and  miscellaneous  reading. 
He  was  anxious  to  learn  what  the  exper- 
ience of  mankind  taught  on  the  subject 
of  governments,  in  any  degree  resembling 
our  own.  As  our  fathers,  in  forming  the 
Confederation,  and  still  more  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution — and  especially  Washington 
— studied  with  diligence  the  organization 
of  all  the  foimer  compacts  of  government 
— those  of  the  Netherlands,  of  Switzei^ 
land,  and  ancient  Greece — so  Mr.  Web- 
ster directed  special  attention  to  all  the 
former  leagues  and  confederacies  of 
modern  and  ancient  times,  for  lessons  and 
analogies  of  encouragement  and  warning 
to  his  countrymen.  He  dwelt  much  on 
Amphiktyonic  league  of  Greece,  one  of 
the  confederacies  to  which  the  framers  of 
the  Constitutiou  otlcn  referred,  and  which 
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is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  species  of 
federal  government.  Unhappily  for 
Greece,  it  had  little  claim  to  that  charac 
ter.  Founded  originally  on  confraternity 
of  relii;ious  rites,  it  was  expanded  in  the 
lapse  of  lime  into  a  loose  political  associa- 
tion, but  was  destitute  of  all  the  powers 
of  an  organized  efficient  govemment.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Webster  found  a  remark 
in  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  which  struck 
hinn  as  being  of  extreme  significance  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Occa- 
sionally, says  Grote,  "  there  was  a  partial 
pretense  for  the  imposing  title  bestowed 
upon  the  Amphiktyonic  league  by  Cicero, 
*  Commune  Grceciae  Concilium,'  but  we 
should  completely  misinterpret  Grecian 
History,  if  wo  regarded  it  as  a  federal 
council  habitually  directing,  or  habitually 
obeyed."  "  And  now,"  said  Mr.  Webster, 
"  comes  a  passage  which  ought  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  door 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  every  State  Legis- 
lature :  '  Had  there  existed  any  such  "Com- 
mune Concilium,"  of  tolerable  wisdom 
and  patriotism,  and  had  the  tendencies  of 
the  Hellenic  mind  been  capable  of  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  it,  the  whole  course  of 
later  Grecian  History  would  probably 
have  been  altered  ;  the  Macedonian  kings 
would  have  remained  only  as  respectable 
neighbors,  borrowing  their  civilization 
from  Greece,  and  exercising  their  military 
energies  upon  Thracians  and  Illyrians ; 
while  united  Hellas  might  have  maintain- 
ed her  own  territory  against  the  conquer- 
ing legions  of  Rome.'  "*  A  wise  and 
patriotic  federal  govemment  would  have 
preserved  Greece  from  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  and  the  Roman  legions ! 

Professional  and  official  labora  engross- 
ed Mr.  Webster's  time  and  left  him  no 
leisure  for  the  execution  of  his  meditated 
work  on  the  Constitution — a  theme  which, 
as  be  would  have  treated  it,  tracing  it 
back  to  its  historical  fountains  and  forward 
to  its  prophetic  issues,  seems  to  me,  in  the 
wide  range  of  its  topics,  to  embrace 
higher  and  richer  elements  of  thought,  for 
the  Amei-ican  statesman  and  patriot,  than 
any  other  not  directly  connected  with  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  man. 

MAGNITUDE    OF  THE  THEME — THE    FUTURE 

OF  THE  UNION. 

What  else  is  there,  in  the  material  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  so  wonderful  as  this 


♦  Groin's  History  of  Greece.    Vol  il  p.  336. 


concealment  of  the  Western  Herai8i)here 
for  ages  behind  the  mighty  vail  of  waters  ? 
How  could  such  a  secret  be  kept  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  till  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ?  What  so  astonishing 
as  the  concurrence,  within  less  than  a 
century,  of  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
demonstration  of  the  true  system  of  the 
Heavens,  and  this  great  world  discovery  ? 
What  so  mysterious  as  the  dissociation  of 
the  native  tribes  of  this  continent  from 
the  civilized  and  civilizable  races  of  man  ? 
What  so  remarkable,  in  political  history, 
as  the  operation  of  the  influences,  now  in 
conflict,  now  in  harmony,  under  which  the 
various  nations  of  the  Old  World  sent 
their  children  to  occupy  the  New — great 
populations  silently  stealing  into  existence; 
the  wilderness  of  one  century  swarming 
in  the  next  with  millions ;  ascending 
streams,  crossing  the  mountains,  strug- 
gling with  a  wild  hard  nature,  with  savage 
foes,  with  rival  settlements  of  foreign 
powers,  but  ever  onward,  onward? 
What  so  propitious,  however  unwel- 
come at  the  time,  as  this  long  colonial 
training  in  the  school  of  chartered  gov- 
ernment ?  and  then,  when  the  fullness  of 
time  had  come,  what  so  majestic,  amidst 
all  its  vicissitudes  and  all  its  trials,  as  the 
Grand  Separation — mutually  beneficial  in 
its  final  result  to  both  parties — the  dread 
appeal  to  arms,  that  venerable  Continental 
Congress,  the  august  Declaration,  the 
strange  alliance  of  the  oldest  monarchy 
of  Europe  with  the  Infant  Republic? 
And,  lastly,  what  so  worthy  the  admir- 
ation of  men  and  angels  as  the  appear- 
ance of  him  the  expected — him  the  Hero, 
raised  up  to  conduct  the  momentous  con- 
flict to  its  auspicious  issue  in  the  Confed- 
eration, the  Union,  the  Constitution  I 

Is  this  a  theme  not  unworthy  of  the  pen 
and  the  mind  of  Webster  ?  Then  con- 
sider the  growth  of  the  country,  thus  po- 
litically ushered  into  existence  and  organ- 
ized under  that  Constitution,  as  delineat- 
ed in  his  address  on  the  laying  the  corner- 
stone of  the  extension  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
thirteen  colonies  that  accomplished  the 
revolution  multiplied  to  thirty-two  inde- 
pendent States,  a  single  one  of  them  ex- 
ceeding in  population  the  old  thirteen; 
the  narrow  border  of  settlement  along  the 
coast,  fenced  in  by  France  and  the  native 
tribes,  expanded  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
continent ;  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
New-Mexico,  California,  Oregon — territo- 
ries equal  to  the  great  monarchies  of  £u- 
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rope — added  to  the  Union ;  and  the  two 
millions  of  population  which  fired  the  im- 
agination of  Burke,  swelled  to  twenty- 
four  millions,  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  in  seven  short  years,  which 
have  since  elapsed,  increased  to  thirty ! 

With  these  stujiendous  results  in  his 
own  time  as  the  imit  of  calculation ;  be- 
holding under  Providence  with  each  de- 
cade of  years  a  new  people,  millions  strong, 
emigrants  in  part  from  the  Old  World, 
but  mainly  bono  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  the  children  of  the  soil,  growing 
up  to  inhabit  the  waste  places  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  inherit  and  transmit  the  rights 
and  blessings  which  we  have  received 
from  our  fathers ;  recognizing  in  the 
Constitution  and  in  the  Union  established 
by  it  the  creative  influence  which,  as  far 
as  human  agencies  go,  has  wrought  these 
miracles  of  growth  and  progress,  and 
"which  wraps  up  in  sacred  reserve  the  ex- 
pansive energy  with  which  the  work  is  to 
be  carried  on  and  perfected — lie  looked 
forward  with  patriotic  aspiration  to  the 
time,  when,  beneath  its  tegis,  the  whole 
wealth  of  our  civilization  would  be  poured 
out,  not  only  to  fill  up  the  broad  inter- 
stices of  settlement,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  old  thirteen  antl  their  young 
and  thriving  sister  States,  already  organ- 
ized in  the  West,  but,  in  the  lapse  of  time, 
to  found  a  hundred  new  republics  in  the 
vall<?y  of  the  Missouri  and  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  till  our  letters  and  our 
arts,  our  schools  and  our  churches,  our 
laws  and  our  liberties,  shall  be  carried 
from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  tropics; 
"  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going 
down  thereof." 

VIEWS   OF   THE   PRESENT. 

This  prophetic  glance,  not  merely  at 
the  impending,  but  the  distant  future, 
this  reliance  on  the  fulfillment  of  the  great 
design  of  Providence,  illustrated  through 
our  whole  history,  to  lavish  upon  the 
people  of  this  country  the  accumulated 
blessings  of  all  former  stages  of  human 
progress,  made  him  more  tolerant  of  the 
tardy  and  irregular  advances  and  tempo- 
rary wanderings  from  the  path  of  what  he 
deemed  a  wise  and  80un<l  policy,  than 
those  fervid  spirits,  who  dwell  exclusively 
in  the  present,  and  make  less  allowance 
for  the  gradual  operation  of  moral  influ- 
ences. This  was  the  case  in  reference  to 
the  great  sectional  controversy,  which 
now  so  sharply  divides  and  so  \iolentIy 


agitates  the  country.  Ho  not  ouly  oonl> 
dently  anticipated,  what  the  lapse  of  aercn 
years  shice  his  decease  has  mtnesaed  and 
IS  witnessing,  that  the  newl^  acMjoired  and 
the  newly  organized  territories  of  the 
Union  would  grow  up  into  free  States; 
but,  in  common  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  ths 
statesmen  of  the  last  generation,  he  be- 
lieved that  free  labor  would  lllti^lala^f 
prevail  throughout  the  country,  m 
thought  he  saw  that,  in  the  operatioi  of 
the  simie  causes,  which  have  produced 
this  result  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States,'  it  was  visibly  taking  place  in  the 
States  north  of  the  cotton-bowing  regioB ; 
and  he  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  tliere 
also,  under  the  influence  of  physical  and 
economical  causes,  free  labor  would  evsBtp 
ually  be  found  most  productive,  and 
would,  therefore,  be  ultimately  estahlidisd. 

For  these  reasons,  bearing  in  nuod, 
what  all  admit,  that  the  complete  aoh- 
tiou  of  the  mighty  problem,  which  nov 
so  greatly  tasks  the  prudence  and  patri- 
otism of  the  wisest  and  best  in  the  Jand, 
is  beyond  the  delegated  powers  of  the 
general  government ;  that  it  depends,  si 
lar  as  the  States  are  concerned,  on  Ifadr 
independent  legislation,  and  that  it  is  cf 
all  others  a  subject,  in  reference  to  whisk 
public  opinion  and  public  sentiment  wB 
most  powerfully  influence  the  law ;  tfcat 
much  in  the  lapse  of  time,  without  hnr, 
is  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  degreei^ 
and  gradually  done  and  permitted,  as  ia 
Missouri,  at  the  present  day,  whfle  ai^ 
thing  is  to  be  hoped  from  external  into^ 
ference  whether  of  exhortation  or  rebiksj 
that  in  all  human  affairs  controll^  hvselF 
governing  communities,  extreme  ojmSpi 
and  extreme  courses,  on  the  one  habd, 
generally  lead  to  extreme  opinions  and 
extreme  courses  on  the  other ;  and  thsl 
nothing  will  more  contribute  to  the  mA 
est  practicable  relief  of  the  oonntry  tM 
this  most  prolific  source  of  oonfliofc  '~' 
estrangement,  than  to  prevent  its 
introduced  into  our  party  oi  _ 
he  deprecated  its  being  allowed  to 
a  place  among  the  political  iaanea  of  ili 
day.  North  or  South,  and  seeking  i^fki^ 
fonn  on  which  honest  and  patriotie  aM 
might  meet  and  stand,  he  tnonefat  he  hsl 
found  it,  wiiero  our  &thers  £d,  ki  tili 
Constitution. 

It  is  true  that,  in  interpreting  the.ft^ 
damental  law,  on  this  subject,  a  dlisMi^ 
of  opinion  between  the  two  seotioDB  eftSte 
Union  presents  itself.    This  has  afw  Ifsa 
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the  case,  first  or  last,  in  relation  to  every  I 
great  question  which  has  divided  the 
country.  It  is  the  unfailing  incident  of 
constitutions,  written  or  unwritten ;  an 
evil  to  be  dealt  with  in  good  faith,  by 
prudent  and  enlightened  men,  in  both 
sections  of  the  Union,  seeking,  as  Wash- 
ington sought,  the  public  good,  and  giv- 
ing expression  to  the  patnotic  common- 
sense  of  the  people. 

Such,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  were 
the  pnnciples  entertained  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster ;  not  certainly  those  best  calculated 
to  win  a  temporary  popularity  in  any  part 
of  the  Union,  in  times  of  passionate  sec- 
tional agitation,  which,  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  opinion,  leaves  no  middle  ground 
for  moderate  counsels.  If  any  one  could 
have  found,  and  could  have  trodden,  such 
ground  with  success,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  qualified  to  do  it,  by  his  trans- 
cendent talent,  his  mature  experience,  his 
approved  temper  and  calmness,  and  his 
tried  patriotism.  If  he  failed  of  finding 
such  a  path  for  himself  or  the  count rv — 
while  we  thoughtfully  await  what  time 
and  an  all-wnse  Providence  has  in  store  for 
ourselves  and  our  children — let  us  remem- 
ber that  his  attempt  was  the  highest  and 
the  purest  which  can  engage  the  thoughts 
of  a  Statesman  and  a  Patriot —  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men ;  harmony 
and  brotherly  love  among  the  children  of 
our  common  country. 

And  O  my  friends!  if  among  those, 
who,  differing  from  him  on  this  or  any 
other  subject,  have  yet,  with  generous 
forgctfulness  of  that  which  separated  you, 
and  kindly  remembrance  of  all  you  held 
in  common,  come  up  this  day  to  do  honor 
to  his  memory,  there  are  any  who  suppose 
that  he  cherished  less  tenderly  than  your- 
selves the  great  ideas  of  Liberty,  Humani- 
ty, and  Brotherhood;  that,  because  he 
was  faithful  to  the  duties  which  he  in- 
ferred from  the  Constitution  and  the  Law, 
to  which  he  looked  for  the  government  of 
Civil  Society,  he  was  less  sensible  than 
yourselves  to  the  broader  relations  and 
deeper  sympathies  which  unite  us  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  brethren  of  one  family 
and  children  of  one  Heavenly  Father  — 
believe  lue,  you  do  his  memory  a  grievous 


wrong. 


PERSONAL   CHARACTER. 


This  is  not  the  occasion  to  dwell  upon 
the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  fascination  of  his  social  intercourse, 


or  the  chai-m  of  his  domestic  life.  Some- 
thing I  could  have  said  on  his  companion- 
able dispositions  and  habits,  his  genial 
temper,  the  resources  and  attractions  of 
his  conversation,  his  love  of  nature,  alike 
in  her  wild  and  cultivated  aspects,  and 
his  keen  perception  of  the  beauties  of  this 
fair  w^orld  in  which  we  live ;  something 
of  his  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
which,  next  to  his  professional  and  public 
duties,  formed  the  occupation  of  his  life ; 
something  of  his  fondness  for  athletic  and 
manly  sports  and  exercises;  something  of 
his  friendships,  and  of  his  attachments 
warmer  than  friendships  —  the  son,  the 
brother,  the  husband,  and  the  father; 
something  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
home  —  of  the  strength  of  his  religious 
convictions,  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  ;  the  tenderness 
and  sublimity  of  the  parting  scene.  Some- 
thing on  these  topics  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  and  may  not  here  repeat. 

Some  other  things,  my  friends,  with 
vour  indulgence,  I  would  say,  standing 
here  as  I  do  to  pay  these  last  honors  to 
his  memory,  thoughts,  memories,  which 
crowd  upon  me — too  vivid  to  be  repressed, 
too  personal  almost  to  be  uttered. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  July,  1804,  a 
young  man  from  New-Hampshire  arrived 
m  Boston,  all  but  penniless,  and  all  but 
friendless.  He  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  and  had  come  to  take  the  first  steps 
in  the  career  of  life  at  the  capital  of  New- 
England.  Three  days  after  arriving  in 
Boston,  ho  presented  himself,  without  let- 
ters of  recommendation,  to  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Gore,  then  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land, after  an  official  residence  of  some 
years,  and  solicited  a  place  in  his  ofiiice,  as 
a  clerk.  His  only  introduction  was  by  a 
young  man  as  little  known  to  Mr.  Gore  as 
himself,  and  w^ho  went  to  pronounce  his 
name,  which  he  did  so  indistinctly  as  not 
to  be  heard.  His  slender  figure,  striking 
countenance,  large  dark  eye,  and  massy 
brow,  his  general  appearance  indicating  a 
delicate  organization,*  his  manly  carriage 
and  modest  demeanor  arrested  attention 
and  inspired  confidence.  His  humble  suit 
was  granted,  he  was  received  into  the  of- 
fice, and  had  been  there  a  week  before 
Mr.  Gore  learned  that  his  name  was  Dan- 
iel Webster  !  His  older  brother — older 
in  years,  but  later  in  enteiing  life — (for 

*  Description  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Buckminster  Lee, 
Webster's  PrivcUe  Correspondence,  S.  488. 
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wliose  education  Daniel,  while  teacher  of 
the  Academy  at  Fryeburg,  had  drudged 
till  midnight  in  the  office  of  the  Register 
of  Deeds,)  at  that  time  taught  a  small  j  nant  nature.    He  had  especially  the  ^iMfe 


spirit,  a  genial  teinperament»  an  opea 
hand  and  a  warm  heart;  he  hwA  none  ef 
the  faults  of  a  groveling,  moan,  and  ma^g- 


infirmity  of  noble  mind,'*  and  had  no 
doubt  raised  an  aspiring  eye  to  the  hulk 
est  object  of  political  ambition.  BittlMf 
did  it  in  the  honest  pride  of  a  oapadly 
equal  to  the  station,  and  with  a  ooni 


school  in  Short  street,  (now  Kingston 
street,)  in  Boston ;  and  while  he  was  in 
attendance  at  the  commencement  at  Dart- 
mouth, in  1804,  to  receive  his  degree, 
Daniel  supplied  his  place.    At  that  school, 

at  the  age  of  ten,  I  was  then  a  pupil,  and  ness  that  he  should  reflect  back  the 
there  commenced  a  friendship,  which  which  it  conferred.  He  might  aay,  viA 
lasted,  without  hiterruption  or  chill,  while  |  Burke,  that  ^'  he  had  no  arts  bot  honeH 
his  life  lasted  ;  of  which,  while  mine  lasts,  |  arts  ;'*  and  if  he  sought  the  higheat  h<moa 
the  grateful  recollection  will  never  perish. ;  of  the  state,  he  did  it  by  transeendnt 
From  that  time  forward  I  knew,  I  hon- 1  talent,  laborious  service,  nud  patriotic' de- 
ored,  I  loved  him.  I  saw  him  at  all  sea- 1  votion  to  the  public  good, 
sons  and  on  all  occasions,  in  the  flush  of  It  was  not  given  to  him,  any  more  thaa 
public  triumph  —  in  the  intimacy  of  the  to  the  other  members  of  the  great  triam- 
lireside  —  in  the  most  unreserved  inter-  virate  with  whom  his  name  is  habitaaDr 
change  of  personal  confidence ;  in  health  associated,  to  attain  the  object  of  thor 
and  in  sickness,  in  sorrow  and  in  joy ; 
when  early  honors  began  to  wreathe  his 
brow,  and  in  after-life  through  most  of 
the  important  scenes  of  his  public  career. 
I  saw  him  on  occasions  that  show  the 
manly  strength,  and,  what  is  better,  the 
manlv  weakness  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
I  declare  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  Hea- 
ven and  of  men,  that  I  never  heard  from 
him  the  expression  of  a  wish  unbecoming 
a  good  citizen  and  a  patriot  —  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word  unworthy  a  gentleman 
and  a  Christian;  that  I  never  knew  a 
more  generous  spirit,  a  safer  adviser,  a 
warmer  friend. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  he  had  faults  ?  I  an- 
swer, he  was  a  man.  Do  you  again  ask 
me  the  question?  Look  in  your  own 
breast,  and  get  the  answer  there.  Do 
you  still  insist  on  explicit  information  ? 
Let  me  give  it  to  you,  my  immaculate 
friend,  in  the  words  which  were  spoken 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago  to  certain 
who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others : 

"  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray  ; 
the  one  a  Pharisee  and  the  other  a  publican. 

'^  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulter- 
ers, or  even  as  this  publican. 

'*  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all 
that  I  possess. 

**  And  the  publican  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lid  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  hut 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God,  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner. 

"  I  tell  you,  This  man  went  down  to  his  house 
justified  rather  than  the  other."     .    .     . 

lie  had  some  of  the  faults  of  a  lofly 


ambition;  but  posterity  will  do  them 
justice,  and  begins  already  to  discharge  tJie 
debt  of  respect  and  gratitude.  A  ooUe 
mausoleum  in  honor  of  Clay,  and  Ik 
stiitue  by  Hart,  are  in  progress;  the 
statue  of  Calhoun,  by  Powers,  adorns  the 
Court  House  in  Charleston,  and  a  magni- 
ficent monument  to  his  memory  is  in  pn» 
paration;  and  we  present  you  this  m\ 
fellow-citizens,  the  statue  of  Webster,  m 
enduring  bronze,  on  a  pedestal  of  grtnile 
from  his  native  State,  the  noble  coonte- 
nance  modeled  from  life,  at  the  meridia 
of  his  days  and  his  fame,  and  his  penon 
reproduced,  from  iiiithful  reoollection,  bj 
the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  of  the 
living  artists  of  the  country.  He  sleeel 
by  the  multitudinous  ocean,  whieh  is 
himself  so  much  resembled,  in  its  iii%te 
movement  and  its  mighty  repose ;  hot  ha 
monumental  form  shall  hencerorwardstttd 
sentry  at  the  i)ortals  of  the  OspiUd— tlM 
right  hand  pointing  to  that  symbol  of  Ae 
Union  on  which  the  left  repoeea,  snd  Ui 
imperial  gaze  directed,  with  the  Hopssif 
the  country,  to  the  boundless  West,  ii 
a  few  short  years,  we,  whose  eyes  hM 
rested  on  his  majestic  person,  whose  SM' 
have  drunk  in  the  music  of  his  ehriMi' 
shall  have  gone  to  our  rest;  M' 


voice. 


our  children,  for  ages  to  come,  ts  Aijf* 
dwell  with    awe-struck   gace  mpoa  llie- 
mouumental  bronse,  shall  say,  Oht 
we  could  have  seen,  oh !  tlmt  we 
have  heard,  the  great  original ! 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
ago,  this  day,  our  beloved  oity  i 
from  the  General  Court  of  t£e 
the  honored  name  of  Boston.    Ott 


.  k.  .> 
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loDff  roll  of  those  whom  she  has  welcomed 
to  her  niirturing  bosom,  is  there  a  name 
which  shines  with  a  brighter  lustre  than 
his?  Seventy-two  years  ago,  this  day, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
tendered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  people 
by  George  Washington.  Who  of  all  the 
gifted  and  patriotic  of  the  land,  that  have 
adorned  the  interval,  has  done  more  to 
unfold  its  principles,  maintain  its  purity, 
and  to  promote  its  duration  ? 

Here,  then,  under  the  cope  of  heaven  ; 
here,  on  this  lovely  eminence ;  here,  be- 
neath the  walls  of  the  Capitol  of  Old 
Massachusetts ;  here,  within  the  sight  of 
those  fair  New-England  villages ;  here,  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  graves  of  those 
who  planted  the  germs  of  all  this  palmy 


growth  ;  here,  within  the  sound  of  sacred 
bells;  here,  in  the  presence  of  this  un- 
counted multitude — we  raise  this  monu- 
ment, with  loving  hearts,  to  the  States- 
man, the  Patriot,  the  Fellow-Citizen,  the 
neighbor,  the  friend.  Long  may  it  guard 
the  approach  to  these  halls  of  council! 
long  may  it  look  out  upon  a  prosperous,  a 
happy,  and  a  united  countrj^ !  and,  if  days 
of  trial  and  disaster  should  come,  and  the 
arm  of  flesh  should  fail,  doubt  not  that 
the  monumental  formw'ould  descend  from 
its  pedestal,  to  stand  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  peril,  and  the  bronze  lips  repeat  the 
cry  of  the  living  voice  —  *"  Liberty  and 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insepa* 
rable !" 


From    Bl8ekwood*8    Magaslne. 


THE   HAUNTED  AND   THE   HAUNTERS; 


OR,  THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  BRAIN. 


A  FRIEND  of  mine,  who  is  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  philosopher,  said  to  me  one 
day,  as  if  between  jest  and  earnest : 
*'  Fancy !  since  we  last  met,  I  have  dis- 
covered a  haunted  house  in  the  midst  of 
London." 

*'  Really  haunted  ? — and  by  what  ? — 
ghosts  ?" 

"  Well,  I  can't  answer  these  questions ; 
all  I  know  is  this — six  weeks  ago  I  and 
my  wife  were  in  search  of  a  furnished 
apartment.  Passing  a  quiet  street,  we 
saw  on  the  window  of  one  of  the  houses  a 
bill,  '  Apartments  Furnished.'  The  situa- 
tion suited  us ;  we  entered  the  house — 
liked  the  rooms — engaged  them  by  the 
week — and  left  them  the  third  day.  No 
pow^er  on  earth  could  have  reconciled  my 
wife  to  stay  longer ;  and  I  don't  wonder 
at  it." 

*'  What  did  you  see  ?" 

*'  Excuse  me — I  have  no  desire  to  be 
ridiculed  as  a  superstitious  dreamer — ^nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  could  I  ask  you  to  ac- 


cept on  my  affirmation  what  you  would 
hold  to  be  incredible  without  the  evidence 
of  your  own  senses.  Let  me  only  say 
this,  it  was  not  so  much  what  we  saw  or 
heard  (in  which  we  might  fairly  suppose 
that  we  were  the  dupes  of  our  own 
excited  fancy,  or  the  victims  of  imposture 
in  others)  that  drove  us  awav,  as  it  was 
an  undefinable  terror  which  seized  both  of 
us  whenever  we  passed  by  the  door  of  a 
certain  unfurnished  room,  in  which  we 
neither  saw  nor  heard  any  thing.  And  the 
strangest  marvel  of  all  was,  that  for  once 
in  my  life  I  agreed  with  my  wife,  silly 
woman  though  she  be — and  allowed,  after 
the  third  night,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stay  a  fourth  in  that  house.  Accordingly, 
on  the  fourth  morning  I  summoned  the 
w^oman  who  kept  the  house  and  attended 
on  us,  and  told  her  that  the  rooms  did 
not  quite  suit  us,  and  we  would  not  stay 
out  our  week.  She  said  dryly :  '  I  know 
why;  you  have  staid  longer  than  any 
other  lodger.    Few  ever  staid  a  second 
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night;  none  before  you  a  third.  But  I 
take  it  they  have  been  very  kind  to  you.' 

" '  They — who  ?'  I  asked,  affecting  a 
smile. 

" '  Why,  they  who  haunt  the  house, 
whoever  they  are.  I  don't  mind  them ;  I 
remember  them  many  years  ago,  when  I 
lived  in  this  house,  not  as  a  servant ;  but 
I  know  they  will  be  the  death  of  me  some 
day.  I  don't  care — I'm  old,  and  must 
die  soon  anyhow  ;  and  then  I  shall  be  with 
them,  and  in  this  house  still.'  The  woman 
spoke  with  so  dreary  a  calmness,  that 
really  it  was  a  sort  of  awe  that  prevented 
my  conversing  with  her  farther.  I  paid 
for  my  week,  and  too  happy  were  I  and 
my  wife  to  get  oif  so  cheaply." 

"  You  excite  my  curiosity,"  said  I ; 
"nothing  I  should  like  better  than  to 
sleep  in  a  haunted  house.  Pray  give  me 
the  address  of  the  one  which  you  left  so 
ignominiously." 

My  friend  gave  me  the  address ;  and 
when  we  parted,  I  walked  straight  to- 
wards the  house  thus  indicated. 

It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Ox- 
ford street,  in  a  dull  but  respectable 
thoroughfare.  I  found  the  house  shut  up 
— no  bill  at  the  window,  and  no  response 
to  my  knock.  As  I  was  turning  away,  a 
beer-boy,  collecting  pewter  pots  at  the 
neighboring  areas,  said  to  me :  "  Do  you 
want  anv  one  at  that  house  sir?" 

"  Yes,  I  heard  it  was  to  be  let." 

"  Lot ! — why,  the  woman  who  kept  it 
is  dead — has  been  dead  these  three  weeks, 
and  no  one  can  be  found  to  stay  there, 

though  Mr.  J offered  ever  so  much. 

lie  offered  mother,  who  chars  for  him, 
£1  a  week  just  to  open  and  shut  the  win- 
dows, and  she  would  not." 

"  Would  not  I—and  why  ?" 

"The  house  is  haunted;  and  the  old 
woman  who  kept  it  was  ibiind  dead  in  her 
bed,  with  her  eyes  wide  open.  They  say 
the  devil  stmngled  her." 

"Pooh  ! — you  speak  of  Mr.  J .     Is 

he  the  owner  of  the  house?'' 

"  Yes." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  In  G street.  No.  — ." 

"  What  is  he  ? — in  any  bushiess"?" 

"  No,  sir — nothing  particular ;  a  single 
gentleman." 

I  gave  the  pot-boy  the  gratuity  earned 
by  his  liberal  information,  and  proceeded 

to  Mr.  J ,  in  G street,  which  was 

close  bv  the  street  that  boasted  the 
haunted  house.    I  was  lucky  enough  to 


find  Mr.  J at  home — an  elderiy  mu, 

with  intelligent  countenanoe  and  prepos- 
sessing manners. 

I  communicated  my  name  and  my  but 
ness  frankly.  I  said  I  heard  the  hoiue 
was  considered  to  be  haunted — ^that  I  had 
a  strong  desire  to  examine  a  honae  irith 
so  equivocal  a  reputation — that  I  ahodd 
be  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  allow  me 
to  hire  it,  though  only  for  a  night,  I  wai 
willing  to  pay  lor  that  privilege  whateter 
he  might  be  mclined  to  ask.     *^  Sir,**  nid 

Mr.  J y  with  great  coaitesy,   "the 

i  house  is  at  your  service,  for  as  short  or  ai 
'  long  a  time  as  you  please.  Rent  ia  oat  of 
the  question — the  obligation  will  he  on 
my  side  should  you  be  able  to  discover 
the  cause  of  the  strange  phenomena  whidh 
at  present  deprive  it  of  all  value.  I  can  not 
let  it,  for  I  can  not  even  get  a  servant  to 
keep  it  in  order  or  answer  the  door.  Un- 
luckily the  house  is  haunted,  if  I  may  use 
that  expression,  not  only  b^  night,  but  tj 
day ;  though  at  night  the  disturbances  ars 
of  a  more  unpleasant  and  sometimes  of  a 
more  alarming  character.  The  poor  old 
woman  who  died  in  it  three  weeks  ago 
was  a  pauper  whom  I  took  out  of  a  won- 
house,  for  in  her  childhood  she  had  heen 
known  to  some  of  my  fiupily,  and  had 
once  been  in  such  good  circumstaneei 
that  she  rented  that  house  of  nir  nnde. 
She  was  a  woman  of  superior  eanoatioa 
and  strong  mind,  and  was  the  only  penoii 
I  could  ever  induce  to  remain  m  die 
house.  Indeed,  since  her  death,  wtiA 
was  sudden,  and  the  coroner*8  incnMHi 
which  gave  it  a  notoriety  in  the  neigmK^ 
hood,  I  have  so  despaired  of  finding  mf 
person  to  take  charge  of  it,  much  mora  a 
tenant,  that  I  would  willinely  let  it  not 
free  for  a  year  to  any  one  inio  would  piij 
its  rates  and  taxes." 

"How  long  is  it  since  the  honae  ao* 
quired  this  sinister  character  ?** 

"  That  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,  hnt  Tew 
many  years  since.  The  old  w<miairi 
spoke  of  said  it  was  haunted  when 
rented  it  between  thirty  and  forty 
ago.  The  fact  is,  that  my  Iile  kaa 
spent  in  the  East-Indies,  and  in  tlie  diA 
service  of  the  Companv.  I  retnmed  to 
England  last  year,  on  mheriting  thoiilj^ 
tune  of  an  uncle,  amongst  whoae  jpdaiilJl^ 

IfiNili 
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sions  was  the  house  in  question. 

it  shut  up  and  uninhabited.     I 

that  it  was  haunted,  that  no 

inhabit  it.    I  smiled  at  what  aoemril  It; 

me  so  idle  a  story.    I  epent  aome  lBQill|^' 
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in  repainting  and  roofing  it — added  to  its 
old-fashioned  furniture  a  few  modem  arti- 
cles— advertised  it,  and  obtained  a  lodger 
for  a  year.  He  was  a  colonel  retired  on 
half-pay.  He  came  in  with  his  family,  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  and  four  or  five  ser- 
vants :  they  all  left  the  house  the  next  day, 
and  although  they  deponed  that  they  had 
all  seen  something  different,  that  some- 
thing was  equally  terrible  to  all.  I 
really  could  not  in  conscience  sue,  or 
even  blame  the  colonel  for  breach  of 
agreement.  Then  I  put  in  the  old  woman 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  she  was  empowered 
to  let  the  house  in  apartments.  I  never 
had  one  lodger  who  staid  more  than 
three  days.  I  do  not  tell  you  their  sto- 
ries— to  no  two  lodgers  have  there  been 
exactly  the  same  phenomena  repeated. 
It  is  better  that  you  should  judge  for 
jrourself^  than  enter  the  house  with  an 
imagination  influenced  by  previous  narra- 
tives ;  only  be  prepared  to  see  and  to 
hear  something  or  other,  and  take  what- 
ever precautions  you  yourself  please." 

"  Iliive  you  never  had  a  curiosity  your- 
self to  pass  a  night  in  that  house  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  passed  not  a  night,  but  three 
hours  in  broad  daylight  alone  in  that 
house.  My  curiosity  is  not  satisfied,  but 
it  is  quenched.  I  have  no  desire  to  renew 
the  experiment.  You  can  not  complain, 
you  see,  sir,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  can- 
did ;  and  unless  your  interest  be  exceed- 
ingly eager,  and  your  nerves  unusually 
strong,  I  honestly  add,  that  I  advise  you 
not  to  pass  a  night  in  that  house." 

"  My  interest  is  exceedingly  keen," 
said  I,  "  and  though  only  a  coward  will 
boast  of  his  nerves  in  situations  wholly 
unfiimiliar  to  him,  yet  my  nerves  have 
been  seasoned  in  such  variety  of  danger 
that  I  have  the  right  to  rely  on  them — 
even  in  a  haunted  house." 

Mr.   J said  very  little  more;  he 

took  the  keys  of  the  house  out  of  his  bu- 
reau, gave  them  to  me — and  thanking 
him  cordially  for  his  frankness,  and  his 
urbane  concession  to  my  wish,  I  carried 
oflf  ray  prize. 

Impatient  for  the  experiment,  as  soon 
as  I  reached  home,  I  summoned  my  con- 
fidential servant — a  yoi^ng  man  of  gay 
spirits,  fearless  temper,  and  as  free  from 
superstitious  prejudice  as  any  one  I  could 
think  of. 

"  F ,"  said  I,   "  you   remember  in 

Germany  how  disappointed  we  were  at 
not  finding  a  ghost  in  that  old  castle^ 
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which  was  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  head- 
less apparition  ? — well,  I  have  heard  of  a 
house  in  London  which,  I  have  reason  to 
hope,  is  decidedly  haunted.  I  mean  to 
sleep  there  to-night.  From  what  I  hear, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  something  will 
allow  itself  to  be  seen  or  to  be  heard — 
something,  perhaps,  excessively  horrible. 
Do  you  think,  if  I  take  you  with  me,  I 
may  rely  on  your  presence  of  mind,  what- 
ever may  happen  ?" 

"  O  sir  I  pray  trust  me,"  answered 
F ,  grinning  with  delight. 

"  Yery  well, — then  here  are  the  keys 
of  the  house — ^this  is  the  address.  Go 
now — select  for  me  any  bedroom  you 
please ;  and  since  the  house  has  not  been 
inhabited  for  weeks,  make  up  a  good  fire 
— air  the  bed  well — see,  of  course,  that 
there  are  candles  as  well  as  fuel.  Take 
with  you  my  revolver  and  my  dagger — 
so  much  for  my  weapons — arm  yourself 
equally  well ;  and  if  we  are  not  a  match 
for  a  dozen  ghosts,  we  shall  be  but  a  sorry 
couple  of  Englishmen." 

I  was  engaged  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
on  business  so  urgent  that  I  had  not  leisure 
to  think  much  on  the  nocturnal  adventure 
to  which  I  had  plighted  my  honor.  I 
dined  alone,  and  very  late,  and  while  din- 
ing, read,  as  is  my  habit.  The  volume  I 
selected  was  one  of  Macaulay's  Essays.  I 
thought  to  myself  that  I  would  take  the 
book  with  me;  there  was  so  much  of  health- 
fulness  in  the  style,  and  practical  life  in 
the  subjects,  that  it  would  serve  as  an 
antidote  against  the  influences  of  super- 
stitious fancy. 

Accordingly,  about  half-past  nine,  I  put 
the  book  into  my  pocket,  and  strolled 
leisurely  towards  the  haunted  house.  I 
took  with  me  a  favorite  dog — an  exceed- 
ingly sharp,  bold,  and  vigilant  bull-terrier 
— a  dog  fond  of  prowling  about  strange 
ghostly  corners  and  passages  at  night  in 
search  of  rats — a  dog  of  dogs  for  a  ghost. 

It  was  a  summer  night,  but  chilly,  tire 
sky  somewhat  gloomy  and  overcast.  Still 
there  was  a  moon — feint  and  sickly,  but 
still  a  moon — and  if  the  clouds  permitted, 
after  midnight  it  would  be  brighter. 

I  reached  the  house,  knocked,  and  my 
servant  opened  with  a  cheerful  smile. 

"  All  right,  sir,  and  very  comfortable." 

^^  Oh  I"  said  I,  rather  disappointed  ; 
*^  have  yon  not  seen  nor  heard  any  thing 
remarkable  ?" 

^^  Wei),  sir,  I  most  own  I  have  heard 
something  queer." 

26 
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"  What  ?— what  ?'' 

"  The  sound  of  feet  pattering  behind 
me ;  and  once  or  twice  small  noises  like 
whispers  close  at  my  ear — nothing  more." 

"  You  are  not  at  all  frightened?" 

"  I !  not  a  bit  of  it,  sir ;"  and  the  man's 
bold  look  reassured  me  on  one  point — 
namely,  that,  happen  what  might,  he  would 
not  desert  me. 

We  were  in  the  hall,  the  street-door 
closed,  and  my  attention  was  now  drawn 
to  my  dog.  He  had  at  first  ran  in  eager- 
ly enough,  but  had  sneaked  back  to  the 
door,  and  was  scratching  and  whining  to 
get  out.  After  patting  him  on  the  head, 
and  encouraging  him  gently,  the  dog 
seemed  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  followed  me  and  F through 

the  house,  but  keeping  close  at  my  heels 
instead  of  hurrying  inquisitively  in  ad- 
vance, which  was  his  usual  and  normal 
habit  in  all  strange  places.  We  first 
visited  the  subterranean  apartments,  the 
kitchen  and  other  offices,  and  especially 
the  cellars,  in  which  last  there  were  two 
or  three  bottles  of  wine  still  lefl  in  a  bin, 
covered  with  cobwebs,  and  evidently,  by 
their  appearance,  undisturbed  for  many 
years.  It  was  clear  that  the  ghosts  were 
not  wine-bibbers.  For  the  rest  we  discov- 
ered nothing  of  interest.  There  was  a 
gloomy  little  back-yard,  with  very  high 
walls.  The  stones  of  this  yard  were  very 
damp  —  and  what  with  the  damp,  and 
what  with  the  dust  and  smoke-grime  on 
the  pavement,  our  feet  left  a  slight  im- 
pression where  we  passed.  And  now  aj)- 
peared  the  first  strange  phenomenon  wit- 
nessed by  myself  in  this  strange  abode.  I 
saw,  just  before  me,  the  print  of  a  foot 
suddenly  form  itself,  as  it  were.  I  stop- 
ped, caught  hold  of  my  serv^ant,  and  pohit- 
ed  to  it.  In  advance  of  that  footprint  as 
suddenly  dropped  another.  We  both  saw 
it.  I  advanced  quickly  to  the  place ;  the 
footprint  kept  advancing  before  me,  a 
small  footprint — the  foot  of  a  child  :  the 
impression  was  too  faint  thoroughly  to 
distinguish  the  shape,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
both  that  it  was  the  print  of  a  naked  foot. 
This  phenomenon  ceased  when  we  arrived 
at  the  opposite  wall,  nor  did  it  repeat  it- 
self on  returning.  We  remounted  the 
stairs,  and  entered  the  roomA  on  the 
ground-floor,  a  diiiing-parlor,  a  small 
back-parlor,  and  a  stiU  smaller  third 
room  that  had  been  probably  appropria- 
ted to  a  footman — all  still  as  death.  We 
then  visited  the  drawing-rooms,  which 


seemed  fresh  and  new.    In  the  front-room 

I  seated  myself  in  an  arm-cbair.    P 

placed  on  the  table  the  candlestick  with 
which  he  had  lighted  us.  I  told  him  to 
shut  the  door.  As  he  turned  to  do  so,  a 
chair  opposite  to  me  moved  from  the  wall 
quickly  and  noiselessly,  and  dropped  itself 
about  a  yard  from  my  own  chair  immedi- 
ately fronting  it. 

"  Why,  this  is  better  than  the  tnming- 
tables,"  said  I,  >vith  a  half-lau^h — and  as 
I  laughed,  my  dog  put  back  his  head  and 
howled. 

F ^  coming  back,  had  not  observed 

the  movement  of  the  chair.  He  employed 
himself  now  in  stilling  the  dog.  I  con- 
tinued to  gaze  on  the  chair,  and  &ncied 
I  saw  on  it  a  pale  blue  misty  outline  of  a 
human  figure,  but  an  outline  so  indistinct 
that  I  could  only  distrust  my  own  vision. 
The  dog  now  was  quiet.     "  Put  back  that 

chair  opposite  to  me,"  said  I  to  F ; 

"  put  it  back  to  the  wall." 

F obeyed.     "  Was  that  you,  sir  ?» 

said  he,  turning  abruptly. 

"  I— what  ?" 

"  Why,  something  struck  me.    I  felt  it 
I  sharply  on  the  shoulder — just  here." 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  But  we  have  jugglers 
present,  and  though  we  may  not  discover 
their  tricks,  we  shall  catch  them  before 
they  frighten  t<«." 

We  did  not  stay  long  in  the  drawing- 
rooms — in  fact,  they  felt  so  damp  and  so 
chilly  that  I  was  glad  to  get  to  the  fire 
up-stairs.  We  locked  the  doors  of  the 
drawing-rooms  —  a  precaution  w^hich,  I 
should  observe,  we  had  taken  with  all  tho 
rooms  we  had  searched  below.  The  bed- 
room my  servant  had  selected  for  me  was 
the  best  on  the  floor — a  large  one,  "irith 
i  two  windows  fronting  the  street.  The 
four-posted  bed,  which  took  up  no  incon- 
siderable space,  was  opposite  to  the  fire, 
which  burned  clear  and  bright ;  a  door  in 
the  wall  to  the  left,  between  the  bed  and 
the  window,  communicated  with  the  room 
which  my  senant  appropriated  to  himself. 
This  last  was  a  small  room  with  a  sofii-bed, 
and  had  no  communication  with  the  landf> 
ing-place — ^no  other  door  but  that  which 
conducted  to  the  bed-room  I  was  to  occu- 
py. On  either  side  of  my  fire-place  was  a 
cupboard,  without  locks,  flushed  with  tho 
wall,  and  covered  with  the  same  dull- 
brown  paper.  We  examined  these  cup- 
boards—  only  hooks  to  suspend  female 
dresses — nothing  else;  we  sounded  the 
walls — evidently  solid — the  outer  walls  of 
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the  building.  Having  finished  the  survey 
of  these  apartments,  warmed  myself  a  few 
moments,  and  lighted  my  cigar,  I  then, 

still  accompanied  by  F ,  went  forth  to 

complete  my  reconnoiter.  In  the  landing- 
place  there  was  another  door ;  it  was 
closed  firmly.  "  Sir,"  said  my  servant  in 
surprise,  "  I  unlocked  this  door  with  all 
the  others  when  I  first  came ;  it  can  not 
have  got  locked  from  the  inside,  for  it  is 


J? 


Before  he  had  finished  his  sentence,  the 
door,  which  neither  of  us  then  was  touch- 
ing, opened  quietly  of  itself.  We  looked 
at  each  other  a  single  instant.  The  same 
thought  seized  both — some  human  agency 
might  be  detected  here.  I  rushed  in 
first,  my  servant  followed.  A  small  blank 
dreary  room  without  furniture  —  a  few 
empty  boxes  and  hampers  in  a  corner — a 
small  window — the  shutters  closed — not 
even  a  fire-place — no  other  door  but  that 
by  which  we  had  entered — no  carpet  on 
the  lloor,  and  the  floor  seemed  very  old, 
uneven,  worm-eaten,  mended  here  and 
there,  as  was  shown  by  the  whiter  patches 
on  the  wood ;  but  no  living  being,  and  no 
visible  place  iu  which  a  living  being  could 
have  hidden.  As  we  stood  gazing  round, 
the  door  by  which  we  had  entered  closed 
as  quietly  iia  it  had  before  opened :  we 
were  imprisoned. 

For  the  first  time  I  felt  a  creep  of  un- 
definable  horror.  Not  so  my  servant. 
"  Why,  they  don't  think  to  trap  us,  sir ; 
I  could  break  that  trumpery  door  with 
a  kick  of  my  foot." 

"  Try  first  if  it  will  open  to  your  hand," 
said  I,  shaking  off  the  vague  apprehension 
that  had  seized  me,  "  while  I  open  the 
shutters  and  see  what  is  without." 

I  unbarred  the  shuttei-s — the  window 
looked  on  the  little  back-yard  I  have  be- 
fore described  ;  there  was  no  ledge  with- 
out— nothing  but  sheer  descent.  No  man 
getting  out  of  that  window  would  have 
found  any  footing  till  he  had  fallen  on  the 
stones  below. 

F ,  meanwhile,  was  vainly  attempt- 
ing to  open  the  door.  He  now  turned 
round  to  me,  and  asked  my  permission  to 
use  force.  And  I  should  here  state,  in 
justice  to  the  servant,  that,  far  fi'om  evinc- 
ing any  superstitious  terrors,  his  nerve, 
composure,  and  even  gayety  amidst  cir- 
cumstances so  extraordinary  compelled 
my  admiration,  and  made  me  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  secured  a  compan* 
ion  in  every  way  fitted  to  the  oooasion. 


I  willingly  gave  him  the  permission  he  re- 
quired. But  though  he  was  a  remarka- 
bly strong  man,  his  force  was  as  idle  as 
his  milder  efforts  ;  the  door  did  not  even 
shake  to  his  stoutest  kick.  Breathless 
and  panting  he  desisted.  I  then  tried  the 
door  myself,  equally  in  vain.  As  I  ceased 
from  the  effort,  again  that  creep  of  horror 
came  over  me  ;  but  this  time  it  was  more 
cold  and  stubborn.  I  felt  as  if  some 
strange  and  ghastly  exhalation  were  rising 
up  from  the  chinks  of  that  rugged  floor, 
and  filling  the  atmosphere  with  a  veno- 
mous influence  hostile  to  human  life.  The 
door  now  very  slowly  and  quietly  opened 
as  of  its  own  accord.  We  precipitated 
ouraelves  into  the  landing-place.  We 
both  saw  a  large  pale  light — as  large  as 
the  human  figure,  but  shapeless  and  unsub- 
stantial— move  before  us,  and  ascend  the 
stairs  that  led  from  the  landing  into  the 
attics.  I  followed  the  light,  and  my  ser- 
vant followed  me.  It  entered,  to  the  right 
of  the  landing,  a  small  garret,  of  which 
the  door  stood  open.  I  entered  in  the 
same  instant.  The  light  then  collapsed 
into  a  small  globule,  exceedingly  brilliant 
and  vivid ;  rested  a  moment  on  a  bed  in 
the  corner,  quivered,  and  vanished.  Wc 
approached  the  bed  and  examined  it — a 
half  tester,  such  as  is  commonly  found  in 
attics  devoted  to  servants.  On  the  draw- 
ers that  stood  near  it  we  perceived  an  old 
faded  silk  kerchief,  with  the  needle  still 
left  in  the  rent  half-repaired.  The  ker- 
chief was  covered  with  dust ;  probably  it 
had  belonged  to  the  old  woman  who  had 
last  died  in  that  house,  and  this  might 
have  been  her  sleeping-room.  I  had  suflfi- 
cient  curiosity  to  open  the  drawers :  there 
were  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  female  dress, 
and  two  letters  tied  round  with  a  narrow- 
ribbon  of  faded  yellow.  I  took  the  liber- 
ty to  possess  myself  of  the  letters.  We 
found  nothing  else  in  the  room  worth  no- 
ticing— nor  did  the  light  reappear;  but 
we  distinctly  heard,  as  we  turned  to  go,  a 
pattering  footfall  on  the  floor — just  before 
us.  We  went  through  the  other  attics, 
(in  all  four,)  the  foot-fall  still  preceding 
us.  Nothing  to  be  seen — nothing  but  the 
footfall  heard.  |  had  the  letters  in  my 
hand :  just  as  I  was  descending  the  stairs 
I  distinctly  felt  my  wrist  seized,  and  a 
faint)  soft  effort  made  to  draw  the  letters 
from  my  clasp.  I  only  held  them  the 
more  tightly,  and  the  effort  ceased. 

We  regained  the  bed-chamber  appropri- 
ated to  myself^  and  I  then  remarked  that 
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ray  dog  had  not  followed  us  when  we  had 
letl  it.  He  was  thrusting  himself  close  to 
the  fire,  and  trembling.  I  was  impatient 
to  examine  the  letters ;  and  while  I  read 
them,  my  servant  opened  a  little  box  in 
which  he  had  deposited  the  weajxjns  I 
had  ordered  him  to  bring ;  took  them  out, 
placed  them  on  a  table  close  at  my  bed- 
head, and  then  occupied  himself  in  sooth- 
ing the  dog,  who,  however,  seemed  to 
heed  jhim  very  little. 

The  letters  were  short — they  were  dat- 
ed ;  the  jlatcs  exactly  thirty-five  years 
ago.  They  were  evidently  from  a  lover 
to  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  to  some 
young  wife.  Not  only  the  terms  of  ex- 
pression, but  a  distinct  reference  to  a  form- 
er voyage  indicated  the  wnter  to  have 
been  a  sea-farer.  The  spelling  and  hand- 
writing were  those  of  a  man  imperfectly 
educated,  but  still  the  language  itself  was 
forcible.  In  the  expressions  of  endearment 
there  was  a  kind  of  rough  wild  love  ;  but 
here  and  there  were  dark  unintelligible 
hints  at  some  secret  not  of  love — some 
secret  that  seemed  of  crime.  "  We  ought 
to  love  each  other,"  was  one  of  the  sen- 
tences I  remember,  "  for  how  every  one 
else  would  execrate  us  if  all  was  known." 
Again:  "Don't  let  any  one  be  in  the 
same  room  with  you  at  night — you  talk  in 
your  sleep."  And  again  :  "  What's  done 
can't  be  undone ;  and  I  tell  you  there's 
nothing  against  us  unless  the  dead  could 
come  to  life."  Here  there  was  under- 
lined in  abetter  handwriting,  (a  female's,) 
*'  They  do !"  At  the  end  of  the  letter 
latest  in  date  the  same  female  hand  had 
written  these  words:  "Lost  at  sea  the 
fourth  of  June,  the  same  day  as " 

I  put  down  the  letters,  and  began  to 
muse  over  their  contents. 

Fearing,  however,  that  the  train  of 
thought  into  which  I  fell  might  unsteady 
my  nerves,  I  fully  determined  to  keep  my 
mind  in  a  fit  state  to  cope  with  whatever 
of  marvelous  the  advancing  night  might 
bring  forth.  I  roused  myseli^ — laid  the 
letters  on  the  table — stirred  up  the  fire, 
which  was  still  bright  and  cheering — and 
opened  my  volume  of  Macaulay.  I  read 
quietly  enough  till  about  half-past  eleven. 
I  then  threw  myself  dressed  upon  the  bed, 
and  told  my  servant  he  might  retire  to 
his  own  room,  but  must  keep  himself 
awake.  I  bode  him  leave  open  the  doors 
between  the  two  rooms.  Thus,  alone,  I 
kept  two  eandlas  burning  on  the  table  by 
Wfy  bed-head.    I  placed  my  watch  beside 


the  weapons,  and  calmly  resumed  my  Ma- 
caulay. Opposite  to  me  the  fire  bunied 
clear ;  and  on  the  hearth-rug,  seemingly 
asleep,  lay  the  dog.  In  about  twenty 
minutes  I  felt  an  exceedingly  cold  air  pass 
by  my  cheek,  like  a  sudden  draught.  I 
fancied  the  door  to  my  right,  communica- 
ting with  the  landing-place,  must  have  got 
open ;  but  no  —  it  was  closed.  I  then 
turned  my  glance  to  ray  left,  and  saw  the 
flame  of  the  candles  violently  swayed  as 
by  a  wind.  At  the  same  moment  the 
watch  beside  the  revolver  softly  slid  from 
the  table — softly,  softly — no  visible  hand 
— it  was  gone.  I  sprang  up,  seizing  the 
revolver  with  the  one  hand,  the  dagger 
with  the  other :  I  was  not  willing  that  my 
weapons  should  share  the  fate  of  the  watch. 
Thus  armed,  I  looked  round  the  floor — no 
sign  of  the  watch.  Three  slow,  loud,  dis- 
tinct knocks  were  now  heard  at  the  bed- 
head ;  my  servant  called  out :  "  Is  that 
you,  sir?" 

"  No ;  be  on  your  guard." 

The  dog  now  roused  himself  and  sat  on 
his  haunches,  his  ears  moving  quickly 
backwards  and  forwards.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  on  me  with  a  look  so  strange 
that  he  concentred  all  my  attention  on 
himself.  Slowly  he  rose  up,  all  his  hair 
bristling,  and  stood  perfectly  rigid,  and 
with  the  same  wild  stare.  I  had  no  time, 
however,  to  examine  the  dog.  Presuntly 
my  servant  emerged  from  his  room ;  and 
if  I  ever  saw  horror  in  the  human  face,  it 
was  then.  I  should  not  have  recognized 
him  had  we  met  in  the  streets,  so  altered 
was  every  lineament.  He  passed  by  me 
quickly,  saying  in  a  whisper  that  seemed 
scarcely  to  come  from  his  lips  :  **  Run — 
run !  it  is  after  me !"  He  gained  the 
door  to  the  landing,  pulled  it  open,  and 
rushed  forth.  I  followed  him  into  the 
landing  involuntarily,  calling  to  him  to 
stop ;  but,  without  heeding  me,  he  bound- 
ed down  the  stairs,  clinging  to  the  balus- 
ters, and  taking  several  steps  at  a  time.  I 
heard,  where  I  stood,  the  street-door  open 
— heard  it  again  clap  to.  I  was  left  alone 
in  the  haunted  house. 

It  was  but  for  a  moment  that  I  remain- 
ed undecided  whether  or  not  to  follow  my 
servant ;  pride  and  curiosity  alike  forbade 
so  dastardly  a  flight,  I  reentered  my 
room,  closing  the  door  after  me,  and  pro- 
ceeded cautiously  into  the  interior  cham-. 
ber.  I  encountered  nothing  to  justify  my 
servant's  terror.  I  again  carefully  exam- 
ined the  walls,  to  see  if  there  w^re  any. 
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concealed  door.  I  could  find  no  trace 
of  one — not  even  a  seam  in  the  dull- 
brown  paper  with  which  the  room  was 
hung.  How,  then,  had  the  Thing,  what- 
ever it  was,  which  had  so  scared  him,  ob- 
tained ingress  except  through  my  own 
chamber  ? 

I  returned  to  my  room,  shut  and  locked 
the  door  that  opened  upon  the  interior 
one,  and  stood  on  the  hearth,  expectant 
and  prepared.  I  now  perceived  that  the 
dog  had  slunk  into  an  angle  of  the  wall, 
and  was  piessing  himself  close  against  it, 
as  if  literally  striving  to  force  his  way  into 
it.  I  approached  the  animal  and  spoke  to 
it ;  the  poor  brute  was  evidently  beside 
itself  with  terror.  It  showed  all  its  teeth, 
the  slaver  dro])ping  from  its  jaws,  and 
would  certainly  havef  bitten  me  if  I  had 
touched  it.  It  did  not  seem  to  recognize 
me.  Whoever  has  seen  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens  a  rabbit  fascinated  by  a  serpent, 
cowering  in  a  corner,  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  anguish  which  the  dog  exhibited. 
Finding  all  efforts  to  soothe  the  animal 
in  vain,  and  fearing  that  his  bite  might  be 
as  venomous  in  that  state  as  if  in  the  mad- 
ness of  hydrophobia,  I  left  him  alone, 
placed  my  weapons  on  the  table  beside 
the  fire,  seated  myself,  and  recommenced 
my  Macaulay. 

Perhaps,  in  order  not  to  appear  seeking 
credit  for  a  couiage,  or  rather  a  coolness, 
which  the  reader  may  conceive  I  exagge- 
rate, I  may  be  j)ardoned  if  I  pause  to  in- 
dulge in  one  or  two  egotistical  remarks. 

As  I  hold  presence  of  mind,  or  what  is 
called  courage,  to  be  precisely  propor- 
tioned to  familiarity  with  the  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  it,  so  I  should  say 
that  I  had  been  long  sufficiently  familiar 
with  all  experiments  that  appertain  to  the 
Marvelous.  I  had  witnessed  many  very 
extraordinary  phenomena  in  various  parts 
of  the  world — phenomena  that  would  be 
either  totally  disbelieved  if  I  stated  them, 
or  ascribed  to  supernatural  agencies. 
Now,  my  theory  is,  that  the  Supernatural 
is  the  Impossible,  and  that  what  is  called 
supernatural  is  only  a  something  in  the 
laws  of  nature  of  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  ignoi*ant.  Therefore,  if  a  ghost 
rise  before  me,  I  have  not  the  right  to 
say,  *'  So,  then,  the  supernatural  is  possi- 
ble," but  rather,  "  So,  then  the  appari- 
tion of  a  ghost  is,  contrary  to  received 
opinion,  within  the  laws  of  nature— that 
is,  not  supernatural." 

Now,  in  all  that  I  had  hitherto  witness- 


ed, and  indeed  in  all  the  wonders  which 
the  amateurs  of  mystery  in  our  age  record 
as  facts,  a  material  living  agency  is  always 
required.  On  the  Continent  you  will  find 
still  magicians  who  assert  that  they  can 
raise  spirits.  Assume  for  the  moment 
that  they  assert  truly,  still  the  living  ma- 
terial form  of  the  magician  is  present; 
and  he  is  the  material  agency  by  which, 
from  some  constitutional  peculiarities,  cer- 
tain strange  phenomena  are  represented 
to  your  natural  senses. 

Accept,  again,  as  truthful,  the  tales  of 
Spirit  Manifestation  in  America — musical 
or  other  sounds — writings  on  paper,  pro- 
duced by  no  discernible  hand — articles  of 
furniture  moved  without  apparent  human 
agency — or  the  actual  sight  and  touch  of 
hands,  to  which  no  bodies  seem  to  be- 
long— still  there  must  be  found  the  medi- 
um or  living  being,  with  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities capable  of  obtaining  these  signs. 
In  fine,  in  all  such  marvels,  supposing 
even  that  there  is  no  imposture,  there 
must  be  a  human  being  like  ourselves,  by 
whom,  or  through  whom,  the  effects  pre- 
sented to  human  beings  are  produced.  It 
is  so  with  the  now  familiar  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  or  electro-biology ;  the  mind 
of  the  person  operated  on  is  affected 
through  a  material  living  agent.  Nor, 
supposing  it  true  that  a  mesmerized  pa- 
tient can  respond  to  the  will  or  passes  of 
a  mesmerizer  a  hundred  miles  distant,  is 
the  response  less  occasioned  by  a  material 
being ;  it  may  be  through  a  material  fluid 
— call  it  Electric,  call  it  Odic,  call  it  what 
you  will — which  has  the  power  of  travers- 
ing space  and  passing  obstacles,  that  the 
material  effect  is  communicated  from  one 
to  the  other.  Hence  all  that  I  had  hith- 
erto witnessed,  or  expected  to  witness,  in 
this  sti'ange  house,  I  believed  to  be  occ.v 
sioned  through  some  agency  or  medium 
as  mortal  as  myself;  and  this  idea  neces- 
sarily prevented  the  awe  with  which  those 
who  regard  as  supernatural  things  that 
are  not  within  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature,  might  have  been  impressed  by  the 
adventures  of  that  memorable  night. 

As,  then,  it  was  my  conjecture  that  all 
that  was  presented,  or  would  be  present- 
ed, to  my  senses,  must  originate  in  some 
human  being  gifted  by  constitution  with 
the  power  so  to  present  them,  and  having 
some  motive  so  to  do,  I  felt  an  interest  in 
my  theory  which,  in  its  way,  was  leather 
philosophical  than  superstitious.  And  I 
can  sincerely  say  that  I  was  in  as  tranquil 
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a  temper  for  observation  as  any  practical 
experimentalist  could  be  in  awaiting  the 
effects  of  some  rare  though  perhaps  peril- 
ous chemical  combination.  Of  course, 
the  more  I  kept  my  mind  detached  from 
fancy,  the  more  the  temper  fitted  for 
observation  would  be  obtained ;  and  I 
therefore  riveted  eye  and  thought  on  the 
strong  daylight  sense  in  the  page  of  my 
Macau  lay. 

I  now  became  aware  that  something  in- 
terposed between  the  page  and  the  light 
— the  page  was  overshadowed  :  I  looked 
up,  and  I  saw  what  I  shall  find  it  very 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  describe. 

It  was  a  Darkness  shaping  itself  out  of 
the  air  in  very  undefined  outline.  I  can 
not  say  it  was  of  a  human  form,  and  yet 
it  liad  more  resemblance  to  a  human  form, 
or  rather  shadow,  than  any  thing  else. 
As  it  stood,  wholly  apart  and  distinct 
from  the  air  and  the  light  around  it,  its 
dimensions  seemed  gigantic,  the  summit 
nearly  touched  the  ceiling.  While  I 
gazed,  a  feeling  of  intense  cold  seized  me. 
An  iceberg  before  me  could  not  more 
have  chilled  me  ;  nor  could  the  cold  of  an 
iceberg  have  been  more  purely  ])hysical. 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  cold 
caused  by  fear.  As  I  continued  to  gaze, 
I  thought — but  this  I  can  not  say  with 
precision — that  I  distinguished  two  eyes 
looking  down  on  me  from  the  hight.  One 
moment  I  seemed  to  distinguish  them 
clearly,  the  next  they  seemed  gone ;  but 
still  two  rays  of  a  pale-blue  light  frequent- 
ly shot  through  the  darkness,  as  from 
the  hight  on  which  I  half-believed,  half- 
doubted,  that  I  had  encountered  the  eyes. 

I  strove  to  speak — my  voice  utterly 
failed  me  ;  I  could  only  think  to  myself: 
"  Is  this  fear  ?  it  is  7iot  fear !"  I  strove  to 
rise — in  vain ;  I  felt  as  if  weighed  down 
by  an  irresistible  force.  Indeed,  my  im- 
pre^ssion  was  that  of  an  immense  and 
overwhelming  Power  opposed  to  my  vo- 
lition ;  that  sense  of  utter  inadequacy  to 
cope  with  a  force  beyond  men's,  which 
one  may  feel  physically  in  a  storm  at  sea, 
in  a  conflagration,  or  when  confronting 
some  terrible  wild  beast,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, the  shark  of  the  ocean,  I  felt  moral- 
hj.  Opposed  to  my  will  was  another  will, 
as  far  superior  to  its  strength  as  storm, 
fire,  and  shark  are  superior  m  material 
force  to  the  force  of  men. 

And  now,  as  this  impression  grew  on 
me,  now  came,  at  last,  horror — horror  to 
a  degree  that  no  words  can  convey.    Still 


I  retained  pride,  if  not  oouniffe ;  and  in 
my  own  m.ind  I  add,  ^^  This  ia  horror,  bat 
it  is  not  fear ;  unless  I  fear,  I  can  not  be 
harmed  ;  my  reason  rejects  this  thing;  it 
is  an  illusion — ^I  do  not  tear."  Wuh  a 
violent  eflbit  I  succeeded  at  last  in  streteh- 
iug  out  my  hand  towards  the  weapon  on 
the  table :  as  I  did  so,  on  the  arm  and 
shoulder  I  received  a  strange  shock,  and 
my  arm  fell  to  my  side  powerless.  And 
now,  to  add  to  my  horror,  the  light  be- 
gan slowly  to  wane  from  the  candles— 
they  were  not  as  it  were,  extinguished, 
but  their  flame  seemed  very  gradoallj 
Avithdrawn :  it  was  the  same  with  the  fire 
— the  light  was  extracted  from  the  iiid; 
in  a  few  minutes  the  room  was  in  ntter 
darkness.  The  dread  that  came  over  me^ 
to  be  thus  in  the  dark  with  that  dark 
Thing,  whose  power  was  so  intensely  %SX^ 
brought  a  reaction  of  nerve.  In  fiwi, 
terror  had  reached  that  climax,  that  dtb* 
er  my  senses  must  have  deserted  me,  or  I 
must  have  burst  through  the  spelL  I  did 
burst  through  it.  I  iound  voice,  though 
the  voice  was  a  shriek.  I  remember  tbH 
I  broke  forth  with  words  like  these— **  I 
do  not  fear,  my  soul  does  not  fear  ;**  and 
at  the  same  time  I  found  the  strength  to 
rise.  Still  in  that  profound  gloom  I  imk 
ed  to  one  of  the  windows — ^tore  ande  the 
curtjiin — flung  open  the  shatters ;  mrfint 
thought  was — ^ught.  And  when  I  anr 
the  moon  high,  clear,  and  calm,  I  filt  a 
joy  that  almost  compensated  for  thejpie- 
vious  terror.  There  was  the  moon,  t«n 
was  also  the  light  from  the  gas^lamps  in 
the  deserted  slumbemas  street.  I  tuned 
to  look  back  into  the  room ;  the  moon 
penetrated  its  shadow  very  poldy  Md 
partially — but  still  there  was  light.  Hm 
dark  Thing,  whatever  it  might  be,  vai 
gone — except  that  I  could  yet  see  a  &a 
shadow,  which  seemed  the  diadowof  that 
shade,  against  the  oppo^te  wall. 

My  eye  now  rested  on  the  table,  vd 
from  under  the  table  (which  was  wilhoil 
cloth  or  cover — an  ola  mahogany  wwA 
tahle)  there  rose  a  hand,  visiUe  as  fiur  as 
the  wrist.  It  was  a  hand,  seemini^,  as 
much  of  flesh  and  blood  as  my  own,  Wl 
the  hand  of  an  aged  person — \ouk^  wikk 
led,  small  too  —  a  woman's  hand.  Thii 
hand  very  softly  closed  on  the  two  Ieim 
that  lay  on  the  table:  hand  and  bum 
both  vanished.  There  then  ^hi"m>  As 
same  three  loud  measured  knoekal'liid 
heard  at  the  bed-head  bcfi>re  tlua 
ordinary  drama  had  commeooecL 
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As  those  sounds  slowly  ceased,  I  felt 
the  whole  room  vibrate  sensibly ;  and  at 
the  far  end  there  rose,  as  from  the  floor, 
sparks  or  globules  like  bubbles  of  light, 
many-colored  —  green,  yellow,  fire-red, 
azure.  Up  and  down,  to  and  fro,  hither, 
thither,  as  tiny  Will-o'-the-wisps,  the 
sparks  moved,  slow  or  swift,  each  at  its 
own  caprice.  A  chair  (as  in  the  drawing- 
room  below)  was  now  advanced  from  the 
wall  without  apparent  agency,  and  placed 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table.  Sud- 
denly as  forth  from  the  chair,  there  grew 
a  Sha])e — a  woman's  shape.  It  was  dis- 
tinct as  a  shape  of  life — ^ghastly  as  a  shape 
of  death.  The  face  was  that  of  youth, 
with  a  strange  mournful  beauty;  the 
throat  and  shoulders  were  bare,  the  rest 
of  the  form  in  a  loose  robe  of  cloudy 
white.  It  began  sleeking  its  long  yellow 
hair,  which  fell  over  its  shouldei-s ;  its 
eyes  were  not  turned  towards  me,  but  to 
the  door ;  it  seemed  listening,  watching, 
waiting.  The  shadow  of  the  shade  in  the 
background  grew  darker;  and  again  I 
thought  I  beheld  the  eyes  gleaming  out 
from  the  summit  of  the  shadow — eyes 
fixed  upon  that  shape. 

As  if  from  the  door,  though  it  did  not 
open,  there  grew  out  another  shape, 
equally  distinct,  equally  ghastly — a  man's 
shape — a  young  man's.  It  was  in  the 
dress  of  the  last  centurv,  or  rather  in  a 
likeness  of  such  dress ;  for  both  the  male 
shape  and  the  female,  though  defined, 
were  evidently  unsubstantial,  impalpable 
— simulacra — phantasms;  and  there  was 
something  incongruous,  grotesque,  yet 
fearful,  in  the  contrast  between  the  elabo- 
rate finery,  the  courtly  precision  of  that 
old-fashioned  garb,  with  its  ruffles  and 
lace  and  buckle-*,  and  the  corpse-like  as- 
pect and  ghost-like  stillness  of  the  flitting 
wearer.  Just  as  the  male  shape  ap- 
proached the  female,  the  dark  Shadow 
started  from  the  wall,  all  three  for  a  mo- 
ment wraf)ped  in  darkness.  When  the 
pale  light  returned,  the  two  phantoms 
were  as  if  in  the  grasp  of  the  Shadow  that 
towered  between  them  ;  and  there  was  a 
blood-stain  on  the  breast  of  the  female  ; 
and  the  phantom-male  was  leaning  on  its 
phantom  sword,  and  blood  seemed  trick- 
ling fast  from  the  ruffles,  from  the  lace ; 
and  the  darkness  of  the  inteimediate  Sha- 
dow swallowed  them  up — they  were  gone. 
And  again  the  bubbles  of  light  shot,  and 
sailed,  and   undulated,  growing  thicker 


and  thicker  and  more  wildly  confused  in 
their  movements. 

The  closet  door  to  the  right  of  the  fire- 
place now  opened,  and  from  the  aperture 
there  came  the  form  of  a  woman,  aged. 
In  her  hand  she  held  letters — the  very 
letters  over  which  I  had  seen  the  Hand 
close  ;  and  behind  her  I  heard  a  footstep. 
She  turned  round  as  if  to  listen,  and  then 
she  opened  the  letters  and  seemed  to  read ; 
and  over  her  shoulder  I  saw  a  livid  face, 
the  face  as  of  a  man  Ions:  drowned — 
bloated,  bleached — sea-weed  tangled  in 
its  dripping  hair;  and  at  her  feet  lay  a 
form  as  of  a  corpse,  and  beside  the  corpse 
there  cowered  a  child,  a  miserable  squalid 
child,  with  famine  in  its  cheeks  and  fear  in 
its  eyes.  And  as  I  looked  in  the  old  wo- 
man's face,  the  wrinkles  and  lines  van- 
ished, and  it  became  a  face  of  youth — 
hard-eyed,  stony,  but  still  youth  ;  and  the 
Shadow  darted  forth,  and  darkened  over 
these  phantoms  as  it  had  darkened  over 
the  last. 

Nothing  now  was  left  but  the  Shadow, 
and  on  that  my  eyes  were  intently  fixed, 
till  again  eyes  grew  out  of  the  shadow — 
malignant,  serpent  eyes.  And  the  bub- 
bles of  light  again  rose  and  fell,  and  in 
their  disordered,  irregular,  turbulent 
maze,  mingled  with  the  wan  moonlight. 
And  now  trom  these  globules  themselves, 
as  from  the  shell  of  an  egg^  monstrous 
things  burst  out ;  the  air  grew  filled  with 
them ;  larvae  so  bloodless  and  so  hideous 
that  I  can  in  no  way  describe  them  ex- 
cept to  remind  the  reader  of  the  swarm- 
ing life  which  the  solar  microscope  brings 
before  his  eyes  in  a  drop  of  water — things 
transparent,  supple,  agile,  chasing  each 
other,  devouring  each  other — forms  like 
naught  ever  beheld  by  the  naked  eye. 
As  the  shapes  were  without  symmetry,  so 
their  movements  were  without  order.  In 
their  very  vagrancies  there  was  no  sport ; 
they  came  round  me  and  round,  thicker 
and  faster  and  swifter,  swarming  over  my 
head,  crawling  over  ray  right  arm,  which 
was  outstretched  in  involuntary  command 
against  all  evil  beings.  Sometimes  I  felt 
myself  touched,  but  not  by  them ;  invisi- 
ble hands  touched  me.  Once  I  felt  the 
clutch  as  of  cold  soft  fingers  at  my  throat. 
I  was  still  equally  conscious  that  if  I  gave 
way  to  fear  I  should  be  in  bodily  peril ; 
and  I  concentred  all  my  faculties  in  the 
single  focus  of  resisting,  stubborn  will. 
And  I  turned  my  sight  from  the  Shadow 
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— above,  all  from  thoso  strange  serpent 
eyes — eyes  that  had  now  bcuomc  dis- 
tinctly visible.  For  there,  though  in 
naught  else  around  me,  I  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  WILL,  and  a  will  of  intense^ 
creative,  working  evil,  which  might  crush 
down  my  own. 

The  pale  atmosphere  in  the  room  began 
now  to  redden  as  it*  in  the  air  of  some 
near  conflagration.  The  larvse  grew 
lund  oa  things  that  live  in  fire.  Again 
the  room  vibrated  ;  ^ain  were  heard  the 
three  measured  knocks;  and  again  all 
things  were  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness- 
of  the  dark  shadow,  as  ii  out  of  that  dark- 
ness all  had  come,  into  that  darkness  all 
returned. 

As  the  gloom  receded,  the  Shadow  was 
wholly  gone.  Slowly  as  it  had  been  with- 
drawn, the  flame  grew  again  into  the  can- 
dles on  the  table,  again  into  the  fuel  in 
the  grate.  The  whole  room  came  once 
more  calmly,  healtlifully  into  sight. 

The  two  doora  were  still  closed,  the 
door  communicating  with  the  servant's 
room  still  locked.  In  the  comer  of  the 
w.ill,  into  which  he  had  so  convulsively 
niched  himself,  lay  the  dog.  I  called  to 
him — no  movement;  I  approached — the 
auitnal  was  dead ;  his  eyes  protruded ;  his 
tongue  out  of  his  mouth  ;  the  froth  gath- 
ered round  his  jaws.  I  took  him  in  my 
arras ;  I  brought  him  to  the  Arc ;  I  felt 
acute  grief  for  the  loss  of  my  poor  favoi^ 
ite — acute  self-reproach  ;  I  accused  my- 
self of  his  death ;  I  imagined  ho  had  died  ; 
of  fright.  But  what  was  my  sui-prise  on  | 
finding  that  his  neck  was  actually  broken 
— actually  twisted  out  of  the  vertebne. 
Had  this  been  done  in  the  dark? — must  it 
not  have  been  by  a  hand  human  as  mine  ? 
— must  there  not  have  been  a  human 
agency  all  the  while  in  that  room  ?  Good 
cause  to  suspect  it.  I  c^n  not  tell.  I  can 
not  do  more  than  state  the  fact  fiiirly  ;  the 
readei"  may  draw  his  own  inference. 

Another  surprising  circumstance — my 
watch  was  restored  to  the  tabic  from 
which  it  had  been  so  mysteriously  with- 
drawn ;  but  it  had  stopped  at  the  very 
momi'nt  it  was  so  withdrawn ;  nor,  des- 
pite all  the  skill  of  the  watchmaker,  has  it 
ever  gone  since — that  is,  it  will  go  in  a 
strange  erratic  way  for  a  few  hours,  and 
then  comes  to  a  dead  stop— it  is  worth- 
less. 

Nothing  more  chanced  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Nor,  indeed,  had  I  long  to 
wait  before  the  dawn  broke.     Not 


iginated  the  mechanism  of  tbe  ub^ 
a — if  I  may  use  the  term — wiiidl 


pforenAv, 

'  was  broad  daylight  did  I  qttit  the  hAnMed 
honsc.     Before  I  did  so,  I  revimted  tba 

I  little  blind  room  in  which  my  lerruit  nd 
myself  had  been  for  a  time  imprisoned.  I 
had  a  strong  impression — for  wluoh  I 
could  not  account— that  front  that  i 
hado 

had  been    i 

And  though  I  entered  it  now  in  the  detr 
day,  with  the  sun  peering  tbrooeb  tbt 
filmy  window,  I  still  felt,  as  I  stood  on  id 
floor,  the  creep  of  the  horror  which  I  had 
first  there  espeidenccd  the  night  beftr^ 
and  which  had  been  so  much  eggnntM 
by  what  had  jiassed  in  my  own  dmnlMr. 
I  could  not,  indeed,  bear  to  KtBj  mon 
than  half  a  minute  within  those  wallfc  I 
descended  the  stairs,  and  again  I  hmd 
the  footfiill  before  me  ;  and  when  I  oponed 
tlic  street-door,  I  thought  I  COnld  wtifr 
guish  a  very  low  laush.  I  gained  mj  ova 
home,  expecting  to  fand  my  runswBj  a«i^ 
rant  there.  But  he  had  not  presented 
himself;  nor  did  I  hear  more  of  bim  fic 
three  days,  when  I  received  a  letter  fim 
him,  dated  from  Liverpool,  to  this  Gflbdi 

I  "Honored  Sir:  I  humbly  entreat  job 
pardon,  though  I  can  scarcely  hope  tbit 
yon  will  think  1  desen-o  it,  unless — ^iriuoh 
Heaven  forbid ! — you  saw  what  I  did.  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  years  before  I  can  n- 
,  cover  myself;  and  as  toheing  lit  for  SH^ 
vice,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  tba^ 
fore  going  to  my  brother-in-lair  at  lU- 
i  bourne.  The  ship  sails  to-morrow.  Vtr- 
I  haps  the  long  voyage  may  set  nue  npu  I 
I  do  nothing  now  but  Start  and  tremhk^ 
and  fancy  it  is  behind  me.  I  hnmb^  bcs 
:  you,  honored  sir,  to  order  my  olothei,  nl 
.  whatever  waces  are  due  to  me,  to  be  mt 
to  my  motncr's,  at  Walworth — JoAl 
knows  her  address." 


ng  to 
till  it 


aluob: 
eznlani 
ad  hMB 


The  letter  ended  with  additional 
gies,  somewhat  incoherent,  and  ei, 
tory  details  as  to  effects  that  had' 
under  the  writer's  charge. 

Tliis  flight  may  perhaps 

picion  that  the  man  wisned  to  go  to 
Iralia,  and  had  been  somehow  or 
fi'audiilently  mixed  up  with  the  eve 
Lhe  night.  I  say  uotlung  in  refiita) 
that  conjecture;  rather,  I  snggeit  ifcll.. 
one  that  would  seem  to  many  peraoaa  ()■(' 
most  probable  solution  of  improbnblt  illF- 
currcnccs.  My  own  theory  remainad  M|t 
«h.iken,  I  returned  in  the  ereoaig  toAl' 
house,  to  bring  away  in  a  habk  e^  V*  - 
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things  I  had  left  there,  with  my  poor 
dog's  body.  In  this  task  I  was  not  dis- 
tarbed,  nor  did  any  incident  worth  note 
befall  me,  except  that  still,  on  ascending 
and  descending  the  stairs,  I  heard  the 
same  footfall  in  advance.     On  leaving  the 

house,  I  went  to  Mr.  J 's.     He  was  at 

home.  I  returned  him  the  keys,  told  him 
that  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently  gratified, 
and  was  about  to  relate  quickly  what  had 
passed,  when  he  stopped  me,  and  said, 
though  with  much  politeness,  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  interest  in  a  mystery  which 
none  had  ever  solved. 

I  determined  at  least  to  tell  him  of  the 
two  letters  I  had  read,  as  well  as  of  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  they  had 
disappeared,  and  I  then  inquired  if  he 
thought  they  had  been  addressed  to  the 
woman  who  had  died  in  the  house,  and  if 
there  were  any  thing  in  her  early  history 
which  could  possibly  confirm  the  dark  sus- 
picions  to    which   the   letters  gave  rise. 

iir.   J seemed   startled,   and,  after 

musing  a  few  moments,  answered:  "I 
know  but  little  ot*  the  woman's  earlier  his- 
tory, except,  as  I  before  told  you,  that 
her  family  were  known  to  mine.  But  you 
revive  some  vague  reminiscences  to  her 
prejudice.  I  will  make  inquiries  and  in- 
ibrra  you  of  their  result.  Still,  even  if  we 
could  admit  the  popular  superstition  that 
a  person  who  had  been  either  the  perpe- 
trator or  the  victim  of  dark  crimes  in  life 
could  revisit,  as  a  restless  spirit,  the  scene 
in  which  those  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted, I  should  observe  that  the  house 
was  infested  by  strange  sights  and  sounds 
before  the  old  woman  died — you  smile — 
what  would  you  say  ?" 

"  I  would  say  this,  that  I  am  convinced, 
if  we  could  get  to  the  bottom  of  these 
mysteries,  we  should  find  a  living  human 
agency." 

*'  What !  you  believe  it  is  all  an  impos- 
ture ?  for  what  object  ?'' 

*'  Not  an  imposture  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  If  suddenly  I  were  to 
sink  into  a  deep  sleep,  fj-om  which  you 
could  not  awake  me,  but  in  that  sleep 
could  answer  questions  with  an  accuracy 
which  I  could  not  pretend  to  when  awake 
— tell  you  what  money  you  had  in  your 
pocket— nay,  describe  your  very  thoughts 
— it  is  not  necessarily  an  imposture,  any 
more  than  it  is  necessarily  supernatural. 
I  should  be,  unconsciously  to  myself,  im- 
der  a  mesmeric  influence,  conveyed  to  me 
£rom  a  distance  by  a  human  being  who 


had  acquired  power  over  me  by  previous 
rapporV* 

"  Granting  mesmerism,  so  far  carried, 
to  be  a  lact,  you  are  right.  And  you 
would  infer  from  this  that  a  mesmerizer 
might  produce  the  extraordinary  effects 
you  and  others  have  witnessed  over  inan- 
imate objects — fill  the  air  with  sights  and 
sounds  ?" 

"  Or  impress  our  senses  with  the  belief 
in  them — we  never  having  been  en  rapport 
with  the  person  acting  on  us?  No. 
What  is  commonly  called  mesmerism 
could  not  do  this;  but  there  may  be  a 
power  akin  to  mesmerism,  and  superior  to 
it — the  power  that  in  the  old  days  was 
called  Magic.  That  such  a  power  may 
extend  to  all  inanimate  objects  of  matter,' 
I  do  not  say ;  but  if  so,  it  would  not  be 
against  nature,  only  a  rare  power  in  na- 
ture which  might  be  given  to  constitu- 
tions with  certain  peculiarities,  and  culti- 
vated by  practice  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree. That  such  a  power  might  extend 
over  the  dead  —  that  is,  over  certain 
thoughts  and  memories  that  the  dead  may 
still  retain — and  compel,  not  that  which 
ought  properly  to  be  called  the  Soul,  and 
which  is  for  beyond  human  reach,  but 
rather  a  phantom  ot*  what  has  been  most 
earth-stained  on  earth,  to  make  itself  ap- 
parent to  our  senses — is  a  very  ancient 
though  obsolete  theory,  upon  which  I  will 
hazard  no  opinion.  But  I  do  not  con- 
ceive the  power  would  be  supernatural. 
Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  from  an 
experiment  which  Paracelsus  describes  as 
not  difficult,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
Curiosities  o/ literature  cites  as  credible : 
A  flower  perishes ;  you  burn  it.  What- 
ever were  the  elements  of  that  flower 
while  it  lived  are  gone,  dispersed,  you 
know  not  whither ;  you  can  never  dis- 
cover nor  re-collect  them.  But  you  can, 
by  chemistry,  out  of  the  burat  dust  of 
that  flower,  raise  a  spectrum  of  the  flower, 
just  as  it  seemed  in  life.  It  may  be  the 
same  with  a  human  being.  The  soul  has 
as  much  escaped  you  as  the  essence  or 
elements  of  the  flower.  Still  you  may 
make  a  spectrum  of  it.  And  this  phan- 
tom, though  in  the  popular  superstition  it 
is  held  to  be  the  soul  of  the  departed, 
must  not  be  confounded  w-ith  the  true 
soul ;  it  is  but  the  eidolon  of  the  dead 
form.  Hence,  like  the  best  attested  sto- 
ries of  ghosts  or  spirits,  the  thing  that 
most  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  what  we 
hold  to  be  soul — that  is,  of  superior  eman- 
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cipated  intelligence.  They  come  for  little 
or  no  object ;  they  seldom  speak,  if  they 
do  come  ;  they  utter  no  ide«is  above  that 
of  an  ordinary  ])er9on  on  earth.  These 
Amencan  spirit-seers  have  published  vol- 
um^A  of  communications  in  prose  and 
vjrse,  which  they  assert  to  be  given  in 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  dead 
— Shakspeare,  Bacon  —  Heaven  knows 
whom.  Those  communications,  taking 
the  best,  are  certainly  not  a  whit  of  higher 
order  than  would  be  communications  from 
living  ])ersons  of  fair  talent  and  educa- 
tion ;  they  are  wondrously  inferior  to 
what  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Plato  said 
and  wrote  when  on  earth.  Nor,  what  is 
more  notable,  do  they  ever  contain  an 
idea  that  was  not  on  the  earth  before. 
Wondei-ful,  therefore,  as  such  phenomena 
may  be,  (granting  them  to  be  truthful,) 
I  si'O  much  that  pliilosophy  may  question, 
nothing  that  it  is  incumbent  on  philoso- 
phy to  deny — namely,  nothing  supernatu- 
ral. They  are  but  ideas  conveyed  some- 
how or  other  (we  have  not  yet  discovered 
the  means)  from  one  mortal  brain  to 
another.  Whether  in  so  doing,  tables 
walk  of  their  own  accord,  or  fiend-like 
shapes  appear  in  a  magic  circle,  or  bodi 
less  hands  rise  and  remove  material  ob- 
jects, or  a  Thing  of  Darkness,  such  as 
presented  itself  to  me,  freeze  our  blood — 
still  am  I  persuaded  that  these  are  but 
agencies  conveyed,  as  by  electric  wires,  to 
my  own  brain  from  the  brain  of  another. 
In  some  constitutions  there  is  a  natural 
chemistry,  and  those  may  produce  chemic 
wonders — in  others  a  natural  fluid,  call  it 
electricity,  and  these  produce  electric 
wonders.  But  they  differ  in  this  from 
Normal  Science — they  are  alike  object- 
less, purposeless,  puerile,  frivolous.  They 
lead  on  to  no  grand  results ;  and  therefore 
the  world  does  not  heed,  and  true  sages 
have  not  cultivated  them.  But  sure  I  am, 
that  of  all  I  saw  or  heard,  a  man,  human 
as  myself,  was  the  remote  originator;  and 
I  believe  unconsciously  to  himself  as  to 
the  exact  effects  produced,  for  this  reason : 
No  two  persons,  you  say,  have  ever  told 
you  that  they  experienced  exactly  the 
same  thing.  Well,  observe,  no  two  per- 
sons ever  experience  exactly  the  same 
dream.  If  this  were  an  ordinary  impos- 
ture, the  machinery  would  be  arranged 
for  results  that  would  but  little  vary  ;  if 
it  wore  a  supernatural  agency  permitted 
by  the  Almighty,  it  would  surely  be  for 
some  definite  end.    These  phenomena  bo- 


long  to  neither  class ;  my  persuanon  isi 
that  they  originate  in  some  brain  now 
far  distant ;  t^^at  that  bra'n  had  no  &» 
tinct  volition  in  any  thing  that  occnmd; 
that  what  does  occur  reflects  but  ita  den- 
ous,  motley,  ever-sliifling,  half-formed 
thoughts ;  in  short,  that  it  has  been  but 
the  dreams  of  such  a  bnun  put  into  aetion 
and  invested  with  a  scmisabstance.  Tliat 
this  brain  is  of  immense  power,  that  it  en 
set  matter  into  movement,  that  it  ismaGi^ 
nant  and  destnictivc,  I  believe ;  some  ma- 
terial force  must  have  killed  my  dog;  it 
might,  for  aught  I  know,  have  snflieed  to 
kill  myself,  had  I  been  as  snbjngated  hj 
terror  as  the  dog — ^had  my  intellect  or  my 
spirit  given  mo  no  countervuling  reiislr 
ance  in  my  will." 

^'It  killed  your  dog!  that  is  fearfid! 
indeed  it  is  strange  that  no  animal  can  be 
induced  to  stay  in  that  house ;  not  eTOn  a 
cat.  Rats  and  mice  arc  never  fonnd  in  it" 

^'The  instincts  of  the  brute  creatiflB 
detect  influences  deadly  to  their  ezisl- 
ence.  Man's  reason  has  a  sense  leos  sab* 
tie,  because  it  has  a  resisting  power  more 
supreme.  But  enough ;  do  yon  oompn* 
hend  my  theory  ?" 

^^  Yes,  though  imperfectly — and  I  aoeept 
any  crotchet,  (pardon  the  word,)  howofcr 
odd,  rather  than  embrace  at  onoe  tlie 
notion  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  we  im- 
bibed in  our  nurseries.  Still,  to  my  » 
fortunate  house  the  evil  is  the  naw. 
What  on  earth  can  I  do  with  the  home  I* 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  I  wonld  doL  I 
am  convinced  from  my  own  internal  M> 
ings,  that  the  small  nnfnmisbed  room  rt 
right  angles  to  the  door  of  the  bed-nnm, 
which  I  occupied,  forms  a  starting^poht 
or  receptacle  for  the  inflaencea  wUflh 
haunt  the  house;  and  I  strongly ad^ 
you  to  have  the  walls  opened,  the 
removed  —  nay,  the  whole  room 
down.  I  observe  that  it  is  d,etabh< 
the  body  of  the  house,  bnilt  over  the 
back-yard,  and  could  be  remoVed 
injury  to  the  rest  of  the  bnUding.** 

"  And  you  think,  if  I  did  that — " 

''Yon  would  cut  off  the  tdMigjk 
wires.  Try  it.  I  am  so  peraoadealSv 
I  am  right,  that  I  will  pay  half  tta  » 
pense  if  you  will  allow  me  to  dirMt  tti 
operations." 

''  Nay,  I  am  well  able  to  sBivl  iAi 
cost ;  for  the  rest,  allow  me  to  wiill|^]to 
you."  "."2^ 

About  ten  days  aftei  vrda  I  reerfM* 
letter  from  Mr.  J        ^  i  eDfaig  ma  fiiify 
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had  visited  the  house  since  I  had  seen 
him  ;  that  he  had  found  the  two  letters  I 
had  described,  replaced  in  the  drawer 
from  which  I  had  taken  them ;  that  he 
had  read  them  with  misgivings  like  my 
own ;  that  he  had  instituted  a  cautious 
inquiry  about  the  woman  to  w^hom  I 
rightly  conjectured  they  had  been  writ- 
ten. It  seemed  that  thirty-six  years  ago, 
(a  year  before  the  date  of  the  letters,)  she 
had  married,  against  the  wish  of  her  rela- 
tives, an  American  of  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter ;  in  fact,  he  was  generally  believed 
to  have  been  a  pirate.  She  herself  was 
the  daughter  of  very  respectable  trades- 
people, and  had  served  in  the  capacity  of 
a  nursery  governess  before  her  marriage. 
She  had  a  brother,  a  widower,  who  was 
considered  wealthy,  and  who  had  one 
child  of  about  six  years  old.  A  month 
after  the  marriage,  the  body  of  this  bro- 
ther was  found  in  the  Thames,  near  Lon- 
don Bridge  ;  there  seemed  some  marks  of 
violence  about  his  throat,  but  they  were 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  warrant  the  in- 
quest in  any  other  verdict  than  that  of 
"  found  drowned." 

The  American  and  his  wife  took  charge 
of  the  little  boy,  the  deceased  brother 
having  by  his  will  left  his  sister  the 
guardian  of  his  only  child  —  and  in  event 
of  the  child's  death,  the  sister  inherited. 
The  child  died  about  sLx  months  after- 
wards —  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
neglected  and  ill-treated.  The  neighbors 
deposed  to  have  heard  it  shriek  at  night. 
The  surgeon  who  had  examined  it  after 
death,  said  that  it  was  emaciated  as  if 
from  want  of  nourishment,  and  the  body 
was  covered  wdth  livid  bruises.  It  seemed 
that  one  winter  night  the  child  had  sought 
to  escape — crept  out  into  the  back-yard — 
tried  to  scale  the  wall — fallen  back  ex- 
hausted, and  been  found  at  moniing  on 
the  stones  in  a  dying  state.  But  though 
there  was  some  evidence  of  cruelty,  there 
was  none  of  murder ;  and  the  aunt  and 
her  husband  had  sought  to  palliate  cruelty 
by  alleging  the  exceeding  stubbornness 
and  perversity  of  the  child,  who  was  de- 
clared to  be  half-witted.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  at  the  orphan's  death  the  aunt  in- 
herited her  brother's  fortune.  Before  the 
first  wedded  year  was  out,  the  American 
quitted  England  abruptly,  and  never  re- 
turned to  it.  He  obtained  a  cruising  ves- 
sel, which  was  lost  in  the  Atlantic  two 
years  afterwards.  The  widow  was  left  in 
affluence;  but  reverses  of  various  kinds 


had  befallen  her :  a  bank  broke  —  an  in- 
vestment failed  —  she  went  into  a  small 
business  and  became  insolvent — then  she 
entered  into  service,  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  from  housekeeper  down  to  maid- 
of-all-work — never  long  retaining  a  place, 
though  nothing  peculiar  against  her  cha- 
racter was  ever  alleged.  She  was  con- 
sidered sober,  honest,  and  peculiarly  quiet 
in  her  ways ;  still  nothing  prospered  with 
her.     And  so  she  had  dropped  into  the 

workhouse,  from  which   Mr.  J had 

taken  her,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
very  house  which  she  had  rented  as  mis- 
tress  in  the  first  year  of  her  wedded 
life. 

Mr,  J added  that  he  had  passed 

an  hour  alone  in  the  unfurnished  room 
which  I  had  urged  him  to  destroy,  and 
that  his  impressions  of  dread  while  there 
were  so  great,  though  he  had  neither 
heard  nor  seen  any  thing,  that  he  was 
eager  to  have  the  walls  bared  and  the 
floors  removed  as  I  had  suggested.  He 
had  engaged  persons  for  the  work,  and 
would  commence  any  day  I  would  name. 

The  day  was  accordingly  fixed.  I  re- 
paired to  the  haunted  house  —  we  went 
into  the  blind  dreary  room,  took  up  the 
skirting,  and  then  the  floors.  Under  the 
rafters,  covered  with  rubbish,  was  found 
a  trap-door,  quite  large  enough  to  admit 
a  man.  It  was  closely  nailed  down,  with 
clamps  and  rivets  of  iron.  On  removing 
these  we  descended  into  a  room  below, 
the  existence  of  which  had  never  been 
suspected.  In  this  room  there  had  been 
a  window  and  a  flue,  but  they  had  been 
bricked  over,  evidently  for  many  years. 
By  the  help  of  candles  we  examined  this 
place;  it  still  retained  some  moldering 
furniture  —  three  chairs,  an  oak  settle,  a 
table  —  all  of  the  fashion  of  about  eighty 
years  ago.  There  was  a  chest  of  drawers 
against  the  wall,  in  which  we  found,  half- 
rotted  aw^ay,  old-fashioned  articles  of  a 
man's  dress,  such  as  might  have  been 
worn  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  by  a 

fentleman  of  some  rank  —  costly  steel 
uckles  and  buttons,  like  those  yet  worn 
in  court-dresses — a  handsome  court  sword 
—  in  a  waistcoat  which  had  once  been 
rich  with  gold-lace,  but  which  was  now 
blackened  and  foul  with  damp,  we  found 
five  guineas,  a  few  silver  coins,  and  an 
ivory  ticket,  probably  for  some  place  of 
entertainment  long  since  passea  away. 
But  our  main  discovery  was  in  a  kind  of 
iron  safe  fixed  to  the  wall,  the  lock  of 
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which  it  cost  us  much  trouble  to  get 
picked. 

In  this  safe  were  three  shelves  and  two 
small  drawers.  Kansced  on  the  shelves 
were  several  small  bottles  of  crystal,  her- 
metically stopped.  They  contained  color- 
less volatile  essences,  of  what  nature  I 
shall  say  no  more  than  that  they  were  not 
poisons — phosphor  and  ammonia  entered 
mto  some  of  them.  There  were  also  some 
very  curious  glass  tubes,  and  a  small  point- 
ed rod  of  iron,  with  a  large  lump  of  rock- 
crvst.al,  and  another  of  amber  —  also  a 
loadstone  of  great  power. 

In  one  of  the  drawers  we  found  a 
miniature  portrait  set  in  gold,  and  retain- 
ing the  freshness  of  its  colors  most  re- 
markably, considering  the  length  of  time 
it  had  probably  been  there.  The  portrait 
was  that  of  a  man  who  might  be  some- 
what advanced  in  middle  life,  perhaps 
forty-seven  or  forty-eight. 

It  was  a  most  peculiar  face — a  most  im- 
pressive face.  If  you  could  fancy  some 
mighty  serpent  transformed  into  man, 
preserving  m  the  human  lineaments  the 
old  serpent  type,  you  would  have  a  better 
idea  of  that  countenance  than  long  de- 
scriptions can  convey :  the  width  and  flat- 
ness of  frontal — the  tapering  elegance  of 
contour  disguising  the  strength  of  the 
deadly  jaw — the  long,  large,  terrible  eye, 
glittering  and  green  as  the  emerald — and 
withal  a  certain  ruthless  calm,  as  if  from 
the  consciousness  of  an  immense  power. 
The  strange  thing  was  this — the  instant  I 
saw  the  miniature  I  recognized  a  startling 
likeness  to  one  of  the  rarest  portraits  in 
the  world — the  portrait  of  a  man  of  rank 
only  below  that  of  royalty,  who  in  his  own 
dav  had  made  a  considerable  noise.  His- 
tory  says  little  or  nothing  of  liim ;  but 
search  the  correspondence  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  you  find  reference  to  his 
wild  daring,  his  bold  profligacy,  his  rest- 
less spirit,  his  taste  for  the  occult  sciences. 
While  still  in  the  meridian  of  life  he  died 
and  was  buried,  so  say  the  chronicles,  in 
a  foreign  land.  lie  died  in  time  to  escape 
the  grasp  of  the  law,  for  he  was  accused 
of  crimes  which  would  have  given  him  to 
the  headsman.  After  his  death,  the  por- 
traits of  him,  which  had  been  numerous, 
for  he  had  been  a  munificent  encourager 
of  art,  were  bought  up  and  destroyed — it 
was  supposed  by  his  heirs,  who  might 
have  been  glad  could  they  have  razed  his 
very  name  from  their  splendid  line.  Ho 
had  enjoyed  a  vast  wealth ;  a  large  por- 


tion of  this  was  believed  to  have  been 
embezzled  by  a  favorite  astrologer  or 
soothsayer  —  at  all  events,  it  haa  unac- 
countably vanished  at  the  time  of  hu 
death.  One  portrait  alone  of  him  was 
supposed  to  have  escaped  the  general  de- 
struction ;  I  had  seen  it  in  the  house  of  a 
collector  some  months  before.  It  had 
made  on  me  a  wonderful  impression,  as  it 
does  on  all  who  behold  it — a  fhce  never  to 
be  forgotten ;  and  there  was  that  fiice  in 
the  miniature  that  lay  within  my  hand. 
True,  that  in  the  miniature  the  man  was 
a  few  years  older  than  in  the  portrait  I 
had  seen,  or  than  the  ori^nal  was  even  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  But  a  few  yearn! 
why,  between  the  date  in  which  flour- 
ished that  direful  noble  and  the  date  in 
which  the  mniiature  was  evidently  paint- 
ed, there  was  an  interval  of  more  than 
two  centuries.  While  I  was  thus  gaang, 
silent  and  wondering,  Mr.  J said  : 

^^But  is  it  possible?  I  have  known 
this  man." 

"  How — where  ?"  cried  I. 

"  In  India.  He  was  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Rajah  of ^  and  well-nigh 

drew  him  into  a  revolt  which  would  have 
lost  the  Rajah  his  dominions.    The  man 

was  a  Frenchman  —  his  name  de  V ^ 

clever,  bold,  lawless.  We  insisted  on 
his  dismissal  and  banishment :  it  must  be 
the  same  man — ^no  two  faces  like  his — yet 
this  miniature  seems  nearly  a  hundred 
years  old." 

Mechanically  I  turned  round  the  minia- 
ture to  examine  the  back  of  it,  and  on  the 
back  was  engraved  a  pentacle;  in  the 
middle  of  the  pentacle  a  ladder,  and  the 
third  step  of  the  ladder  was  formed  by 
the  date  1765.  Examining  still  more 
minutely,  I  detected  a  spring:  this,  on 
being  pressed,  opened  the  back  of  the 
miniature  as  a  lid.  Within-side  the  lid 
was  engraved  "Mariana  to   thee  —  Be 

faithful  in   life  and  in  death  to ." 

Here  follows  a  name  that  I  will  not  men- 
tion, but  it  was  not  unfamiliar  to  me.  I 
had  heard  it  spoken  of  by  old  men  in  my 
childhood  as  tne  name  borne  by  a  daading 
charlatan,  who  had  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  London  for  a  year  or  so,  and  had 
fled  the  country  on  the  chargeof  adonble 
murder  within  his  own  house — that  of  his 
mistress  and  his  rival.     I  said  nothing  of 

this  to  Mr.  J ,  to  whom  relactanuy  I 

resigned  the  miniature. 

We  had  found  no  difliculty  in  opening 
the  first  drawer  within  the  iron  safe ;  we 
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found  great  difficulty  in  opening  the 
second  :  it  was  not  locked,  but  it  resisted 
all  efforts,  till  we  inserted  in  the  chinks 
the  edge  of  a  chisel.  When  we  had  thus 
drawn  it  foith,  we  found  a  very  singular 
apparatus  in  the  nicest  order.  Upon  a 
small  thin  book,  or  rather  tablet,  was 
placed  a  saucer  of  crystal ;  this  saucer  was 
tilled  with  a  clear  liquid  —  on  that  liquid 
floated  a  kind  of  compass,  with  a  needle 
shifting  rapidly  round,  but  instead  of  the 
usual  points  of  a  compai^s  were  seven 
strange  characters,  not  very  unlike  those 
used  by  astrologers  to  denote  the  planets. 
A  vei-y  peculiar,  but  not  strong  nor  dis- 
pleasing odor,  came  from  this  drawer, 
which  was  lined  with  a  wood  that  we 
afterwards  discovered  to  be  hazel.  What- 
ever the  cause  of  this  odor,  it  produced  a 
material  effect  on  the  nerves.  We  all  felt 
it,  even  the  two  workmen  who  were  in 
the  room  —  a  creeping  tingHng  sensation 
from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  to  the  roots  of 
the  hair.  Impatient  to  examine  the  tab- 
let, I  removed  the  saucer.  As  I  did  so 
the  needle  of  the  compass  went  round  and 
round  with  exceeding  swiftneijis,  and  I  felt 
a  shock  that  ran  through  my  whole  frame, 
so  that  I  dropped  the  saucer  on  the  floor. 
The  liquid  was  spilt  —  the  saucer  was 
broken — the  compass  rolled  to  the  end  of 
the  room  —  and  at  that  instant  the  walls 
shook  to  and  fro,  as  if  a  giant  had  swayed 
and  rocked  them. 

The  two  workmen  were  so  frightened 
that  they  ran  up  the  ladder  by  which  we 
had  descended  from  the  trap-door ;  but 
seeing  that  nothing  more  happened,  they 
were  easily  induced  to  return. 

Meanwhile  I  had  opened  the  tablet :  it 
was  bound  in  a  plain  red  leather,  with  a 
silver  clasp  ;  it  contained  but  one  sheet  of 
thick  vellum,  and  on  that  sheet  were  in- 
scribed, within  a  double  pentacle,  words 
in  old  monkish  Latin,  which  are  literally 
to  be  translated  thus :  "  On  all  that  it  can 
reach  within  these  walls — sentient  or  in- 
animate, living  or  dead  —  as  moves  the 
needle,  so  work  my  will!  Accursed  be 
the  house,  and  restless  the  dwellers  there- 
in." 

We  found  no  more.     Mr.  J burnt 

the  tablet  and  its  anathema.  He  razed 
to  the  foundations  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing containing  the  secret  room  with  the 
chamber  over  it.  He  had  then  the  cour- 
age to  inhabit  the  house  himself  for  a 
month,  and  a  quieter,  better-conditioned 
bouse  could  not  be  found  in  all  London. 


Subsequently  he  let  it  to  advantage,  and 
his  tenant  has  made  no  complaints. 

But  my  story  is  not  yet  done.    A  few 

days  after.  Mr.  J had  removed  into 

the  house,  I  paid  him  a  visit.  We  were 
standing  by  the  open  window  and  con- 
versing. A  van  containing  some  articles 
of  fui-niture  which  he  was  moving  from 
his  former  house  was  at  the  door.  I  had 
just  urged  on  him  my  theory,  that  all 
those  phenomena  regarded  as  supermun- 
dane had  emanated  irom  a  human  brain  ; 
adducing  the  charm  or  rather  curse  wo 
had  found  and  destroyed  in   support  of 

my  philosophy.     Mr.  J was  observing 

in  reply,  "That  even  if  mesmerism,  or 
whatever  analogous  power  it  might  be 
called,  could  really  thus  work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  operator,  and  produce  effects 
so  extraordinary,  still  could  those  effects 
continue  when  the  operator  himself  was 
dead  ?  and  if  the  spell  had  been  wrought, 
and,  indeed,  the  room  walled  up,  more 
than  seventy  years  ago,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  operator  had  long  since  de- 
parted this  life  ;"  Mr.  J ,  I  say,  was 

thus  answering,  when  I  caught  hold  of  his 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  street  below. 

A  well-dressed  man  had  crossed  from 
the  opposite  side,  and  was  accosting  the 
carrier  in  charge  of  the  van.  His  thee,  as 
he  stood,  was  exactly  fronting  our  win- 
dow. It  was  the  face  of  the  mmiature  we 
had  discovered ;  it  was  the  face  of  the 
portrait  of  the  noble  three  centuries 
ago. 

"Good    heavens!"    cried  Mr.   J , 

"  that  is  the  face  of  de  V ,  and  scarce- 
ly a  day  older  than  when  I  saw  it  in  the 
Raiah^s  court  in  my  youth  !" 

Seized  by  the  same  thought,  we  both 
hastened  down-stairs.  I  was  first  in  the 
street ;  but  the  man  had  already  gone.  I 
caught  sight  of  him,  however,  not  many 
vards  in  advance,  and  in  another  moment 
I  was  by  his  side. 

I  had  resolved  to  speak  to  him,  but 
when  I  looked  into  his  lace  I  felt  as  if  it 
were  impossible  to  do  so.  That  eye — the 
eye  of  the  serpent — fixed  and  held  me 
spell-bound.  And  withal,  about  the  man's 
whole  person  there  was  a  digiiity,  an  air 
of  pi-ide  and  station,  and  superiority,  that 
would  have  made  any  one,  habituated  to 
the  usages  of  the  world,  hesitate  long 
before  venturing  upon  a  liberty  or  im- 
pertinence. And  what  could  I  say  ?  what 
was  it  I  would  ask  ?  Thus  ashamed  of  my 
first  impulse,  I  fell  a  few  paces  back,  still, 
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however,  following  the  Btran<Ter,  undecid- 
ed what  else  to  do.  Meanwhile  he  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street ;  a  plain  carriage 
was  in  waiting  vnth  a  servant  out  of  live- 
ry di-essed  like  a  valet-de-place  at  the  car- 
riage-door. In  another  moment  he  had 
stepped  into  the  carriage,  and  it  drove  off. 

I  returned  to  the  house.     Mr.  J was 

still  at  the  street-door.  He  had  asked 
the  carrier  what  the  stranger  had  said  to 
him. 

"  Merely  asked,  whom  that  house  now 
belonged  to." 


The  same  evening  I  happened  to  go 
with  a  friend  to  a  place  in  town  called  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club,  a  place  open  to  men 
of  all  countries,  all  o|»inions,  all  degrees. 
One  orders  one's  coffee,  smokes  one's 
cigar.  One  is  always  sure  to  meet  agree- 
able, sometimes  remarkable  persons. 

I  iiad  not  been  two  minutes  in  the  room 
before  I  beheld  at  table,  conversing  with 
an   acquaintance   of  mine,  whom  I  will 

designate  by  the  initial  G ^  the  man — 

the  Original  of  the  Miniature.  He  was 
now  without  his  hat,  and  the  likeness  was 
yet  more  startling,  0!ily  I  observed  that 
while  he  was  conversing  there  was  less 
severity  in  the  countenance ;  there  was 
even  a  smile,  though  a  very  quiet  and 
very  cold  one.  Tlie  dignity  of  mien  I 
had  acknowledged  in  the  street  was  also 
more  striking ;  a  dignity  akin  to  that 
which  invests  some  prince  of  the  East  — 
conveying  the  idea  of  supreme  indifference 
and  habitual,  indisputable,  indolent,  but 
resistless  power. 

G soon  after  left  the  stranger,  who 

then  took  up  a  scientific  journal,  which 
seemed  to  absorb  his  attention. 

I  drew  G aside — "  Who  and  what 

is  that  gentleman  ?" 

"  That  ?  Oh !  a  very  remarkable  man, 
indeed.  I  met  him  last  year  amidst  the 
caves  of  Petra — the  scriptural  Edom.  He 
is  the  best  Oriental  scholar  I  know.  We 
joined  company,  had  an  adventure  with 
robbers,  in  which  he  showed  a  coolness 
that  saved  our  lives;  afterwards  he  in- 
vited me  to  spend  a  day  with  him  in  a 
house  he  had  bought  at  Damascus  —  a 
house  buried  amongst  almond-blossoms  and 
roses — the  most  beautiful  thing !  He  had 
lived  there  for  some  years,  quite  as  an 
Oriental,  in  grand  style.  I  half  suspect 
he  is  a  renegade,  immensely  rich,  very 
odd;  by  the  by,  agre  at  mesmerizer;  I 
have  seen  him  with  my  own  eyes  produce 
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an  effect  on  inanimate  things.  If  you  take 
a  letter  from  your  pocket  and  throw  it  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  he  will  order 
it  to  come  to  his  feet,  and  you  will  see  the 
letter  wriggle  itself  along  the  floor  till  it 
has  obeyed  his  command.  'Pon  my 
honor  His  true:  I  have  seen  him  affect 
even  the  weather,  disperse  or  collect 
clouds,  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  or  wand. 
But  he  does  not  like  talking  of  these  mat- 
tei*s  to  strangers.  He  has  only  just  a^ 
rived  in  England ;  says  he  has  not  been 
here  for  a  great  many  years ;  let  me  in- 
troduce him  to  you." 

'' Ceitainly  I  He  is  English  then? 
What  is  his  name  ?" 

Oh  I — a  very  homely  one — Richards." 
And  what  is  his  birth — ^his  family  ?» 

"  How  do  I  know  ?  What  does  it  sig- 
nify ?  no  doubt  some  parvenu,  but  rich— 
so  infernally  rich !" 

G drew  me  up  to  the  stranfc^cr,  and 

the  introduction  was  effected.  The  man- 
ners of  Mr.  Richards  were  not  those  of  an 
adventurous  traveler.  Travelers  are  in 
general  constitutionally  gifted  with  high 
animal  spirits ;  they  are  talkative,  eager, 
imperious.  Mr.  Richards  was  calm  and 
subdued  in  tone,  with  manners  which 
were  made  distant  by  the  loftiness  of 
punctilious  courtesy — ^the  manners  of  a 
former  ago.  I  observed  that  the  English 
he  spoke  was  not  exactly  of  our  day.  I 
should  even  have  said  that  the  accent  was 
slightly  foreign.  But  then  Mr.  Richards 
remarked  that  he  had  been  little  in  the 
habit  for  many  years  of  speaking  in  his 
native  tongue.  The  conversation  fell  up- 
on the  changes  in  the  aspect  of  London 
since  he  had  last  visited  our  metropolis. 

G then  glanced  off  to  the    moral 

changes — literary,  social,  political — the 
great  men  who  were  removed  from  the 
stage  within  the  last  twenty  years — ^the 
new  great  men  who  were  coming  on.  In 
all  this  Mr  Richards  evinced  no  interest 
He  had  evidently  read  none  of  our  livins 
authors,  and  seemed  scarcely  acquunted 
by  name  with  our  younger  statesmen. 
Once  and  only  once  he  laughed;  it  was 

when  G asked  him  whether  he  had 

any  thoughts  of  getting  into  Parliament. 
And  the  laugh  was  inward — BarQa8ti&— 
sinister — a  sneer  raised  into  a  laugh.    A& 

tcr  a  few  minutes  G left  us,  to  talk  to 

some  other  acquaintances  who  had  just 
lounged  mto  the  room,  and  I  then  said 
quietly, 

^^  I  have  seen  a  miniature  of  you,  Ifr. 
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Richards,  in  the  house  you  once  inhabited, 
and  perhaps  built,  if  not  wholly,  at  least 

in  part,  in street.    You  passed  by 

that  house  this  morning.'^ 

Not  till  I  had  iinished  did  I  raise  my 
eyes  to  his,  and  then  his  fixed  my  gaze  so 
steadfastly  that  I  could  not  withdraw  it — 
those  fascinating  serpent  eyes.  But  in- 
voluntarily, and  as  if  the  words  that  trans- 
lated my  thought  were  dragged  from  me, 
I  added  in  a  low  whisper  :  "  I  have  been  a 
student  in  the  mysteries  of  life  and  nature ; 
of  those  mysteries  I  have  known  the  oc- 
cult professor.  I  have  the  right  to  speak 
to  you  thus."  And  I  uttered  a  certain 
pass-word. 

"  Well,"  said  he  dryly,  "  I  concede  the 
right — what  would  you  ask  V" 

"  To  that  extent  human  will  in  certain 
temperaments  can  extend  ?" 

"  To  what  extent  can  thought  extend  ? 
Think,  and  before  you  draw  breath  you 
are  in  China !" 

"  True.  But  my  thought  has  no  power 
in  China !" 

*'  Give  it  expression,  and  it  may  have : 
you  may  write  down  a  thought  which, 
sooner  or  later,  may  alter  the  whole  con- 
dition of  China.  What  is  a  law  but  a 
thought  ?  Therefore  thought  is  infinite 
— therefore  thought  has  power ;  not  in 
proportion  to  its  value — a  bad  thought 
may  make  a  bad  law  as  potent  as  a  good 
thought  can  make  a  good  one." 

*'  Yes,  what  you  say  confirms  my  own 
theory.  Through  invisible  currents  one 
human  brain  may  transmit  its  ideas  to 
other  human  brains  with  the  same  rapidi- 
ty as  a  thought  promulgated  by  visible 
means.  And  as  thought  is  imperishable 
— as  it  leaves  its  stamp  behind  it  in  the 
natural  world  even  when  the  thinker  has 
passed  out  of  this  world — so  the  thought 
of  the  living  may  have  power  to  rouse  up 
and  revive  the  thoughts  of  the  dead — such 
as  those  thoughts  were  in  life — though 
the  thought  of  the  living  can  not  reach 
the  thoughts  which  the  dead  7iow  may 
entertain.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

*'  I  decline  to  answer,  if  in  my  judg- 
ment, thought  has  the  limit  you  would  fix 
to  it ;  but  proceed.  You  have  a  special 
question  you  wish  to  put." 

*'  Intense  malignity  in  an  intense  will, 
engendered  in  a  peculiar  temperament, 
and  aided  by  natural  means  within  the 
reach  of  science,  may  produce  effects  like 
those  ascribed  of  old  to  evil  magic.  It 
might  thus  haunt  the  walls  of  a  human 


habitation  with  spectral  revivals  of  all 
guilty  thoughts  and  guilty  deeds  once 
conceived  and  done  within  those  walls; 
all,  in  short,  with  which  the  evil  will 
claims  rapport  and  affinity  —  imperfect, 
incoherent,  fragmentary  snatches  at  the 
old  dramas  acted  therein  years  ago. 
Thoughts  thus  crossing  each  other  hap- 
hazard, as  in  the  nightmare  of  a  vision, 
growing  up  into  phantom  sights  and 
sounds,  and  all  ser\'mg  to  create  horror, 
not  because  those  sights  and  sounds  are 
really  visitations  from  a  world  without,  but 
that  they  are  ghastly  monstrous  renewals 
of  what  have  been  in  this  world  itself,  set 
into  malignant  play  by  a  malignant  mor- 
tal. And  it  is  through  the  material  agen- 
cy of  that  human  brain  that  these  things 
would  acquire  even  a  human  power — 
would  strike  as  with  the  shock  of  electri- 
city, and  might  kill,  if  the  thought  of  the 
person  assailed  did  not  rise  superior  to 
the  dignity  of  the  original  assailer — might 
kill  the  most  powerful  animal  if  unnerved 
by  fear,  but  not  injure  the  feeblest  man,  \\\ 
while  his  flesh  crept,  his  mind  stood  out 
fearless.  Thus,  when  in  old  stories  we 
read  of  a  magician  rent  to  pieces  by  the 
fiends  he  had  evoked — or  still  more,  in 
Eastern  legends,  that  one  magician  suc- 
ceeds by  arts  in  destroying  another — 
there  may  be  so  for  truth,  that  a  material 
being  has  clothed,  from  his  own  evil  pro- 
pensities, certain  elements  and  fluids,  usu- 
ally quiescent  or  harmless,  with  awful 
shape  and  terrific  force ;  just  as  the 
lightning  that  had  lain  hidden  and  inno- 
cent in  the  cloud  becomes  by  natural  law 
suddenly  visible,  takes  a  distinct  shape  to 
the  eye,  and  can  strike  destruction  on  the 
object  to  which  it  is  attracted." 

"  You  are  not  without  glimpses  of  a 
veiy  mighty  secret,"  said  Mr.  Richards, 
composedly.  "  According  to  your  view, 
could  a  mortal  obtain  the  power  you 
speak  oi,  he  would  necessaiily  be  a  malig- 
nant and  evil  being." 

"  If  the  power  were  exercised  as  1  have 
said,  most  malignant  and  most  evil  — 
though  I  believe  in  the  ancient  traditions 
that  he  could  not  injure  the  good.  His 
will  could  only  injure  those  with  whom  it 
has  established  an  aflinity,  or  over  whom 
it  forces  unresisted  sway.  I  will  now 
imagine  an  example  that  may  be  within 
the  Jaws  of  nature,  yet  seem  wild  as  the 
£ibles  of  a  bewildered  monk. 

"You  will  remember  that  Albertus 
Magnus,  after  describing  minutely  the 
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process  by  which  spirits  may  be  invoked 
and  commanded,  adds  emphatically,  that 
the  process  will  instruct  and  avail  only  to 
the  few — that  a  man  must  be  bom  a  magi- 
cian I  that  is,  born  with  a  peculiar  phys- 
ical temperament,  as  a  man  is  bom  a  poet. 
Rarely  are  men  with  whose  constitution 
lurks  this  occult  power  of  the  highest 
order  of  intellect ;  usually  in  the  intellect 
there  is  some  twist,  perversity,  or  disease. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  possess, 
to  an  astonishing  degree,  the  faculty  to 
concentrate  thought  on  a  single  object — 
the  energic  faculty  that  we  call  will. 
Therefore,  though  their  intellect  be  not 
sound,  it  is  exceedingly  forcible  for  the 
attainment  of  what  it  desires.  I  will  im- 
agine such  a  person,  preeminently  gifted 
with  this  constitution  and  its  concomitant 
forces.  I  will  place  him  in  the  loftier 
grades  of  society.  I  vAW  suppose  his  de- 
sires emphatically  those  of  the  sensualist 
— he  has,  therefore,  a  strong  love  of  life. 
He  is  an  absolute  egotist — his  will  is  con- 
centred in  himself — he  lias  fierce  passions 
— he  knows  no  enduring,  no  holy  affec- 
tions, but  he  can  covet  eascerlv  what  for 
the  moment  he  desires — he  can  hate  im- 
placably what  opposes  itself  to  his  objects 
— he  can  commit  fearful  crimes,  yet  feel 
small  remorse — he  resorts  rather  to  curses 
upon  others,  than  to  penitence  for  his  mis- 
deeds. Circumstances,  to  which  his  con- 
stitution guides  him,  lead  him  to  a  rare 
knowledge  of  the  natural  secrets  which 
may  serve  his  egotism.  He  is  a  close  ob- 
server where  his  passions  encourage  ob- 
servation, he  is  a  minute  calculator,  not 
from  love  of  truth,  but  where  love  of  self 
sharpens  his  faculties — therefore  he  can 
be  a  man  of  science.  I  suppose  such  a  be- 
ing, having  by  experience  learned  the 
power  of  his  arts  over  others,  trying  what 
may  be  the  power  of  will  over  his  own 
frame,  and  studying  all  that  in  natural 
philosophy  may  increase  that  power.  He 
loves  life,  he  dreads  death ;  he  wills  to 
live  on.  He  can  not  restore  himself  to 
youth,  he  can  not  entirely  staythe  pro- 
gress of  death,  he  can  not  mate  himself 
immortal  in  the  flesh  and  blood ;  but  he 
may  arrest  for  a  time  so  prolonged  as  to 
appear  incredible,  if  I  said  it — that  hard- 
cmng  of  the  parts  which  constitutes  old 
age.  A  year  may  age  him  no  more  than 
an  hour  ages  another.  His  intense  will, 
scientifically  trained  into  system,  operates, 
in  short,  over  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
own  frame.    He  lives  on.    That  he  may 


not  seem  a  portent  and  a  miraole,  he  diet 
from  time  to  time,  seemingly,  to  certaiii 
persons.  Having  schemed  the  transfer  of 
a  wealth  that  suffices  to  his  wants,  he  dis- 
appears from  one  comer  of  the  world,  and 
contrives  that  his  obsequies  shall  be  oele' 
biated.  He  reappears  at  another  comer 
of  the  world,  where  he  resides  undetected, 
and  does  not  visit  the  scenes  of  his  fbnner 
career  till  all  who  could  remember  his  iet- 
tures  are  no  more.  He  wonld  be  pro- 
foundly miserable  if  he  had  affections---he 
has  none  but  for  himself.  No  good  man 
would  accept  his  longevity,  and  to  no  men, 
good  or  bad,  would  he  or  could  ho  com- 
municate its  true  secret.  Such  a  maa 
might  exist ;  such  a  man  as  I  have  de- 
scribed I  see  now  before  me !    Duke  of 

,  in  the  court  of ,  dividing  time 

between  lust  and  brawl,  alchemists  and 
wizards ;  again,  in  the  last  century,  char- 
latan and  criminal,  with  name  leas  noble, 
domiciled  in  the  house  at  which  you  gaaeed 
to-day,  and  flying  from  the  law  you  had 
outraged,  none  knew  whither;  traveler 
once  more  revisiting  London,  with  the 
same  earthly  passions  which  filled  your 
heart  when  races  now  no  more  walked 
through  yonder  streets ;  outlaw  from  the 
school  of  all  the  nobler  and  diviner  mys- 
tics ;  execrable  Image  of  Life  in  Death 
and  Death  in  Life.  I  warn  you  back  from 
the  cities  and  homes  of  healthful  men ; 
back  to  the  ruins  of  departed  empires ; 
back  to  the  deserts  of  nature  unredeem- 
ed !" 

There  answered  me  a  whisper  so  musi- 
cal, so  potently  musical,  that  it  seemed  to 
enter  into  my  whole  beins,  and  subdue 
me  despite  myself    Thus  it  said: 

"  I  have  sought  one  like  you  for  the 
last  hundred  years.  Now  I  have  found 
you,  we  part  not  till  I  know  what  I  deare. 
The  vision  that  sees  through  the  Past,  and 
cleaves  through  the  vail  of  the  Future,  is 
in  you  at  this  hour ;  never  before,  never 
to  come  again.  This  vision  of  no  puling 
fantastic  girl,  of  no  sick-bed  somnambule, 
but  of  a  strong  man,  with  a  vigorous  brain. 
Soar  and  look  forth  !'* 

As  he  spoke  I  felt  as  if  I  rose  out  of 
myself  upon  eagle  wings.  All  the  weight 
seemed  gone  from  air — roofless  the  room, 
roofless  the  dome  of  space.  I  was  not  in 
the  body — where,  I  knew  not — ^but  aloft 
over  time,  over  earth. 

Again  I  heard  the  melodious  whisper 
— "  You  say  right.  I  have  mastered  great 
secrets  by  the  power  of  Will;  true,  bj- 
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Will  and  by  Science  I  can  retard  the  pro- 
cess of  years :  but  death  comes  not  by 
age  alone.  Can  I  frustrate  the  accidents 
which  bring  death  upon  the  young  ?»' 

"No;  every  acciaent  is  a  providence. 
Before  a  providence  snaps  every  human 
will." 

"Shall  I  die  at  last,  ages  and  ages 
hence,  by  the  slow,  though  inevitable, 
growth  of  time,  or  by  the  cause  that  I 
call  accident  ?" 

"  By  a  cause  you  call  accident." 

**  Is  not  the  end  still  remote  ?"  asked 
the  whisjxir,  with  a  slio^ht  tremor. 

"  Regarded  as  my  life  regards  time,  it 
is  still  remote." 

"  And  shall  I,  before  then,  mix  with  the 
world  of  men  as  I  did  ere  I  learned  these 
Becrcts,  resume  eager  interest  in  their 
strife  and  their  trouble — battle  with  am- 
bition, and  use  the  ])ower  of  the  sage  to 
win  the  power  that  belongs  to  kings  ?" 

**  You  will  yet  play  a  part  on  the  earth 
that  will  fill  earth  with  commotion  and 
amaze.  For  wondrous  designs  have  you, 
a  wonder  yourself,  been  permitted  to  live 
on  through  the  centuries.  All  the  secrets 
you  have  stored  will  then  have  their  uses 
—  all  that  now  makes  you  a  stranger 
amidst  the  generations  will  contribute 
then  to  make  you  their  lord.  As  the 
trees  and  the  straws  are  drawn  into  a 
whirlpool — as  they  spin  round,  are  sucked 
to  the  deep,  and  again  tossed  aloft;  by  the 
eddies,  so  shall  races  and  thrones  be 
]>lucked  into  the  charm  of  your  vortex. 
Awful  Destroyer  —  but  in  destroying, 
made,  agaipst  your  own  will,  a  Construc- 
tor !" 

"  And  that  date,  too,  is  tar  off?" 

"Far  off;  when  it  comes,  think  your 
end  in  this  world  is  at  hand !" 

"  How  and  what  is  the  end  ?  Look  east, 
west,  south,  and  north." 

"  In  the  north,  where  you  never  yet 
trod — towards  the  point  whence  your  in- 
stincts have  warned  you,  there  a  spectre 
will  seize  you.  'Tis  Death  !  I  see  a  ship 
— it  is  haunted — 'tis  chased — it  sails  on. 
Baffled  navies  sail  after  that  ship.  It 
enters  the  region  of  ice.  It  passes  a  sky 
red  with  meteors.  Two  moons  stand  on 
high,  over  ice-reefs.  I  see  the  ship  locked 
between  white  defiles — they  are  ice-rocks. 
I  see  the  dead  strew  the  decks — stark 
and  livid,  green  mould  on  their  limbs. 
All  are  dead  but  one  man — it  is  you ! 
But  years,  though  so  slowly  they  come, 
have    then   scathed  you^    There  is  the 
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coining  of  Age  on  your  brow,  and  the  will 
is  relaxed  in  the  cells  of  the  brain*  Still 
that  will,  though  enfeebled,  exceeds  all 
that  man  knew  before  you,  through  the 
will  yon  live  on,  gnawed  with  fitmine: 
And  nature  no  longer  obeys  you  in  that 
death-spreading  region ;  the  sky  is  a  sky 
of  iron,  and  the  air  has  iron  clamps,  and 
the  ice-rocks  wedge  in  the  ship.  Hark 
how  it  cracks  and  groans.  Ice  will  imbed 
it  as  amber  imbeds  a  straw.  And  a  man 
has  p)ne  forth,  living  yet,  from  the  ship 
and  Its  dead ;  and  he  has  clambered  up 
the  spikes  of  an  iceberg,  and  the  two 
moons  gaze  down  on  his  form.  That  man 
is  yourself;  and  terror  is  on  you — terror , 
and  terror  has  swallowed  your  will.  And 
I  see  swarming  up  the  steep  ice-rock,  gray 
grizzly  things.  The  bears  of  the  north 
have  scented  their  quarry — they  come 
near  you  and  nearer,  shambling  and  roll- 
ing their  bulk.  And  in  that  day  every 
moment  shall  seem  to  you  longer  than  the 
centuries  through  which  vou  have  passed. 
And  heed  this — after  life,  moments  con- 
tinued make  the  bliss  or  the  hell  of  eter- 
nitv." 

"  Hush,"  said  the  whisper ;  "  but  the 
day,  you  assure  me,  is  far  off — very  far ! 
I  go  back  to  the  almond  and  rose  of  Da- 
mascus !  sleep !" 

The  room  swam  before  my  eyes.  I  be- 
came insensible.  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  G holding  my  hand  and  smil- 
ing. He  said :  "  You  who  have  always 
declared  yourself  proof  against  mesmer- 
ism, have  succumbed  at  last  to  my  fnend 
Kichards." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Richards  ?" 

"  Gone,  when  you  passed  into  a  trance 
— saying  quietly  to  me  :  '  Your  friend  will 
not  wake  for  an  hour.'  " 

I  asked,  as  collectedly  as  I  could,  where 
Mr.  Richards  lodged. 

"  At  the  Trafalgar  Hotel." 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  said  I  to  G , 

"  let  us  call  on  him ;  I  have  something  to 
say." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  we  were 
told  that  Mr.  Richards  had  returned 
twenty  minutes  before,  paid  his  bill,  left: 
directions  with  his  servant  (a  Greek)  to 
pack  his  effects,  and  proceed  to  Malta  by 
the  steamer  that  should  leave  Southamp- 
ton  the  next  day.  Mr.  Richards  had 
merely  said  of  his  own  movements,  that 
he  had  visits  to  pay  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  reach  Southampton 
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in  time  for  that  steamer ;  if  not,  he  should 
follow  in  the  next  one. 

The  waiter  asked  me  my  name.  On 
my  informing  him,  he  gave  me  a  note 
that  Mr.  Richards  had  lell  for  me,  in  case 
I  called. 

The  note  was  as  follows:  "I  wished 
you  to  utter  what  was  in  your  mind.  You 
obeyed.  I  have  therefore  established 
power  over  you :  For  three  months  from 
thb  day  you  can  communicate  to  no  living 
man  what  has  passed  between  us — you 
can  not  even  show  this  note  to  the  friend 
by  your   side.     During    three  months, 


silence  complete  as  to  me  and  mine.  Do 
you  doubt  my  power  to  lay  on  you  this 
command?  try  to  disobey  me.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  month,  the  spell  is  raised. 
For  the  rest  I  spare  you.  I  shall  vint 
your  grave  a  year  and  a  day  after  it  bss 
received  you." 

So  ends  this  strange  stor^,  which  I  ssk 
no  one  to  believe.  I  write  it  down  exact- 
ly three  months  after  I  received  the  above 
note.     I  could   not  write  it  before,  nor 

could  I  show  to   G ,  in  spite  of  his 

urgent  request,  the  note  which  I  read 
under  the  gas-lamp  by  his  side. 


From    the    Dublin    UnlTersity    Ifagailne. 


THE      POET'S      BELFRY. 


BY    JAMES    ORTON,    AUTHOR    OP    "THB    THREE    PALACES^"    ETa 


Up,  high  up  in  the  Poef  s  mind 
The  Belfry  bells  are  rioging, 
The  bells  are  ever  swinging, 
Swinging  rhymes, 
In  silver  chimes, 
Telling  of  past  or  future  times ; 
But  ever  the  bells  are  ringing ! 

But  the  sound  of  a  deadly  tolling 
Gomes  down  in  muffled  rolling; 
There^s  something  dark  in  the  shadowy  air — 
Something  shading  the  Belfiy  there — 
And  thick,  and  slow, 
The  black  notes  flow, 
Down  o^er  the  vaulted  heart  below. 

The  bells  are  dumb  in  the  Belfiy  tower, 
No  sounds  float  down  in  a  silver  shower ; 
The  bells  are  eaten  with  rust, 
The  wheels,  and  the  ropes,  ^re  whitened 
with  must ; 
But  over  the  sepulchred  heart  a  flower — 
A  flower  of  Hope— floats  up  to  the  light, 
Its    whitened   umbels   gleam   through    the 
night;: 


And  now  the  joyous  singing 
Of  the  Seraphs  of  Hope  is  ringing 
And  vibrates,  till  a  swinging 
Is  seen  in  the  Belfry  tower. 

How  high  hath  grown  the  Belfiy  tower! 

Far  up  and  away  fix>m  the  realms  of  sense ; 
Its  notes  now  fiuntly  seem  to  shower 

From  the  gossamer  chords  of  somnolenoe. 
But,  this  is  U&e  song  the  Poet  sings, 

'NVlicn  Woe  un  teaches  the  self-taught  song ; 
When  Faith  comes  down  firom  HeaTcn  and 

brings 
The  still  small  voice,  for  the  nt>n  toogae : 
The  bells  hang  high, 
Far  up  in  the  sky, 
But  grand  though  fitint  is 


Up,  high  up  in  the  Poet's  mind 
The  Belfiy  beUs  are  ringing, 
The  bdls  are  ever  swinging^ 

Swinging  rbymeSi 

In  silver  <*iiinifta^ 

Telling  of  past  or  future  timesi 

But  ever  they  tell  of  the  golden  cHidMi 

Where,  ever  the  bells  are  ringing: 
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From  the  Dnblln  Untyenlty  Mngaxlne 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PRAYERS,  AND  OTHER  POEM&* 


The  reason  of  a  woman's  poetry  being 
generally  true  to  nature  and  humanity, 
so  fur  as  slie  touches  it,  is,  that  she  is 
throughout  tender;  for  tenderness  is  a 
deep  characteristic  of  truth.  For  example : 
a  woman  writing  of  a  child  or  a  sufferer  is 
almost  invariably  happy  in  her  expressions. 
No  learning,  no  peculiarity  of  life,  can 
divest  her  of  this.  Few  women  have  had 
so  decided  an  education  as  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing; yet  how  perfect,  how  delicately  close 
to  human  nature  is  the  scene  with  Marion's 
child  in  Aurora  Leigh.  And  so,  though  a 
woman  may  not  suggest  to  us  strong  or 
metaphysical  thought,  yet  within  her  own 
limits  she  is  true.  Tliis  is  the  cause  why 
female  poetry  is  always  worth  reading 
once. 

But  when  a  woman  has  gone  beyond 
this,  and  not  content  with  educating  her 
heart,  trains  her  intellect,  and  by  its  help 
cultivates  her  imagination,  then  her  poetry 
becomes,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  a 
household  word.  This  is  the  excellence 
of  3Irs.  Alexander.  She  has  ennobled 
imagination,  whose  source  is  in  the  heart, 
with  the  culture  of  reason.  She  has 
pruned  that  luxuriance  of  images,  that 
wild  growth  of  un chosen  words  which 
producing  want  of  dignity  and  weight  of 
thought,  are  the  great  and  common  faults 
of  Poetasters.  She  has  studied  expression, 
and  added  a  metrical  training  to  her  na- 
tural power  of  rhythm,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  of  poems  w^hich  the  world  will 
welcome. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  review  a  number 
of  detached  poems.  The  critic  has  no 
settled  foundation  to  build  his  thoughts 
upon.  No  sooner  has  he  erected  a  little 
edifice  of  praise  or  censure  on  one  subject, 
than  he  is  obliged  to  begin  another. 
Therefore  to  concentrate  a  review  on  a 
book  of  this  class,  we  must  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  our  own  ;  and  the  first  which  has 


*  The  Legend  of  (he  Golden  FrayerSj  and  other 
Poems.  By  C.  F.  Alezakobb.  Bell  and  Daldj, 
London.     1859. 


occuri-ed  to  us  is  to  investigate  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  Mrs.  Alexander's 
genius.  These  we  will  illustrate  from  her 
poems,  and  thus  we  may  hope  to  give  the 
public  a  fair  conception  of  her  book. 

We  begin  with  womanliness.  These 
poems  are  womanly  in  the  highest  and 
truest  sense.  There  is  no  Mse  sentiment ; 
there  is  no  morbid  perversion  of  feminine 
powers.  Her  idea  of  self-sacrifice  is  not 
wrought  into  a  false  image  of  the  virtue, 
as  the  French  authors  have  attempted. 
Her  idea  of  justice  is  not  pushed  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  infirmity.  Her  tender- 
ness is  not  degraded  into  a  weak  excuse 
of  wrong.  Her  sympathy  does  not  de- 
generate hito  mere  philanthropy.  In  a 
word  —  her  feelings  are  not  the  guide 
either  of  her  reason  or  her  conscience. 
With  this  preface  we  proceed  to  the 
poems. 

It  is  womanliness  which  sees  in  "  Sou- 
they's"  grave  no  lonely  spot,  bat  a  hallowed 
hillock  haunted  by  the  love  of  winds  and 
sunbeams.  It  is  womanlike  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  dead,  but  only  sleeping,  while 
nature  led  all  her  handmaids  forth  to 
soothe  his  slumber:  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  all  around  was  sympathizing 
with  the  poet's  heart ;  that  all  the  bights, 
and  clouds,  and  waters  were  beautiful  for 
him.  It  was  womanlike  to  make  the  poet 
in  his  grave  the  center,  the  heart,  of  the 
landscape — to  feel  that  round  it  rose  the 
religion  of  nature — 

*'  By  that  green  grave  where  daisies  grew, 
In  Nature's  own  cathedral  laid." 

But  Mrs.  Alexander  rises  to  a  fer  higher 
strain  of  poetry  in  the  poem  on  Mrs.  He- 
mans'  grave.  These  lines,  some  of  the 
best  in  the  book,  are  full  of  true  and  noble 
thinking.  Escaping  from  the  girlish  senti- 
ment, bcautifal  as  it  always  is,  however 
common,  of  the  poet  finding  fittest  rest  in 
the  shade  of  gentle  trees,  and  with  the 
violet  on  his  tomb,  she  turns  and  con- 
templates the   grave  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
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lying  amid  the  city's  roar  and  surge  of 
men,  as  a  higher  and  a  truer  thought. 
For  the  loftiest  singers  have  interpreted 
men  rather  than  nature.  So  with  our 
authoress : 

**  Let  the  poet  lie  among  his  hrolhers, 

Where  great  words  of  Christian  truth  shall 
he; 
He  that  hath  most  fellowship  with  others 
Is  most  Christ-like  in  his  sympathy. 

**  And  all  Nature's  charms,  the  hright,  the  real 
Are  hut  shadows,  though  they  live  and 
moye; 
Of  his  own  more  heautiful  ideal, 
Of  his  dream  of  purity  and  love." 

Womanlike,  too,  is  her  dislike  of  con- 
ceiving any  thing  as  utterly  alone.  The 
Dutch  seaman's  skeleton  found  by  Lord 
Dufferin,  lying  open  to  the  air  on  a  little 
tongue  of  icy  land,  suggests  to  her  a 
happy  subject  for  a  poem ;  and  she  paints 
around  him  the  everlasting  ice,  and  corus- 
cating skies,  as  he  slumbered  where 

"  Only  the  shy  reindeer  made 

In  the  black  moss  a  trace, 
Or  the  white  bears  came  out  and  played 

In  sunshine  by  the  place.'' 

But,  in  her  pity,  she  can  not  leave  him 
there,  but  weaves  around  him,  in  imagin- 
ative fancy,  the  dreams  of  home  and  the 
love  of  women. 

Womanlike,  too,  is  her  sympathy,  and 
when  that  is  so  deep  as  to  get  into  the 
heart  of  things,  there  it  rises  into  imagina- 
tion, a  tropic  river  flowing  deep  and  wide. 
She  sees  it  as  it  were  herself  in  calm, 
and  says — 

**  The  very  beat  of  the  broad  river 
Is  even  as  a  silent  heart ;" 

a  northern  rock,  beaten  by  the  Atlantic 
surge !  She  watches  it :  as  she  gazes,  to 
her  it  grows — 

**  Where  such,  a  giant  fast  asleep, 
Lay  folded  in  his  purple  cloak 
Upon  a  purple  deep  — 

the  solitude  of  the  sea.  She  enters  the 
mariner's  heart,  and  the  loneliness  of  the 
deep  ocean  is  thus  forcibly  given : 

**  His  ship  has  drifted  to  the  gale. 

Where,  many  a  night,  the  full  round  moon 
Saw  but  herself  and  that  white  sail 
O'er  all  the  central  ocean  strewn." 

But  the  noblest  example  of  imagination 
in  the  book  occurs  in  the  second  part  ot 


the  Legend  of  the  Golden  Prayers.  Mrs. 
Alexander  is  describing  the  woodland, 
and  thus  she  pierces  to  the  very  heart  of 
forest  scenery : 

"  For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  lay 

On  the  crushed  heart  of  the  forest  maid; 
Glorious  sunshine,  and  the  light  of  day, 

And  the  blue  air  of  lone  summers  played 
Ever  in  the  green  tops  of  the  trees : 

Down  below  were  depths  and  mysteries, 
Dim  perspectives,  and  a  humid  smell 

Of  decaying  leaves  and  rotting  cones ; 
While,  far  up,  the  wild  bee  rung  her  beU, 

And  the  blossoms  nodded  on  their  thrones." 

For  the  forest  is  not  only  the  home  of 
joy  and  light,  of  racing  leaves  and  flying 
sunshine — that  were  but  a  half  descrip- 
tion ;  but  the  home,  also,  of  sorrow  and 
darkness,  where  the  mournful  moan  of 
homeless  sounds  is  in  the  trees,  and  the 
gloom  of  the  stillness  of  night  lies  heavier 
in  the  glades  than  on  the  open  downs; 
is  not  only  the  home  of  life,  where  a 
myriad  of  flying  creatures  rejoice,  and 
where  the  spring  is  abroad  amon^  the 
branches,  but  also  the  very  habitation  of 
decay  and  death,  of  leaves  which  rot  into 
a  humid  soil,  and  living  things  which 
perish  in  a  day — holds  within  it  not  only 
lessons  which  all  men  may  read,  but  also 
strange  weird  mysteries  and  speechless 
horrors  which  curdle  and  hush  the  heart: 
and  this  last  none  have  so  deeply  felt  as 
the  Germans.  Goethe's  ballad  of  the 
Erl  Kmg  is  a  matchless  expression  of  this 
human  feeling  of  the  forest.  W  ho  that 
has  ever  read  has  ever  forgotten  the 
knight's  midnight  ride  through  the  forest 
which  girdled  the  cottage  where  Undine 
lived,  when  every  tree  was  writhing  into 
mocking  forms,  and  strange  shapes  of 
wickedness  lived  in  every  branch  ? 

Not  only  in  the  lines  already  quoted, 
but  in  the  description  which  begms  the 
second  part  of  this  leijend,  we  recognize 
Mrs.  Alexander's  feeling  of  the  double 
nature  of  the  forest's  expression  of  itself 
in  us.    There  she  describes — 

"  Where  the  twisted  path  is  rough  and  red. 
The  huge   tree  trunks,  with  their   knotted 

bark, 
In  and  out,  stand  up  on  either  side" — 

the    dark    arches,   and    the    contrasting 
brightness  of  a  delicate  little  glade. 

"  A  little  patch  of  purest  green 
Where,  when  in  the  spring  the  flowers  unfold, 
Lieth  a  long  gleam  of  blue  and  gold 
Hidden  in  the  heart  of  the  old  wood." 
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But  in  this  solitude  she  will  not  leave 
us :  it  is  too  terrible  both  in  ugliness  and 
beauty  without  humanity;  and  so  there 
lies  amid  a  "  wider  space" — 

"  A  plot  of  open  ground 
Whence  the    blind   old  woodman   hears  the 

surge 
Of  the  sea  of  leaves  that  toss  their  foam 
Of  white  blossoms  round  his  lowly  home, 
Whose  poor  thatch,  amid  that  Hying  mass 
Of  rich  verdure,  lieth  dark  and  brown, 
Like  a  lark^s  nest,  russet  in  the  grass 
Of  a  bare  field  on  a  breezy  down." 

How  felicitous  and  fresh  is  the  closing 
simile ! 

And  if  imagination  may  be  said  to  be 
that  which  adorns  the  common,  or  pene- 
trates through  the  unpoetical  outward  to 
the  inward  poetry,  then  the  last  verse  of 
the  poem,  entitled  /Sorrow  on  tJie  Sea  is 
imaginative — 

**  Then  bring  her  back  where  burdened  Clyde 
Round  many  a  lashing  wheel  raves  white." 

The  scene  is  made  poetical.  The  river, 
like  a  strong  man,  is  burdened  by  the 
weight  of  shipping — the  poetical  of  steam 
18  seized  in  the  words  ''  lashing  wheel " 
power,  unweariness,  rapidity;  and  it  is 
not  the  discolored  stream,  but  the  gleam- 
ing madness  of  the  foam,  M'hich  the  poet 
pictures  to  our  view.  Apropos  of  the 
poem — ^as  a  work  oT  art— it  would  have 
been  much  better  had  the  two  hist  verses 
been  altogether  omitted.  They  are  an 
incumbrance.  Before,  however,  we  leave 
it  for  some  time,  we  instance  from  it  an- 
other example  of  imaginative  power — 

"  The  feathery  clouds 
Lie  loosened  on  the  distant  hills." 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  lifting  of  a 
flock  of  vapors  from  the  sides  of  a  mount- 
ain, "  shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwillmg 
wind,"  but  must  at  once  recognize  the 
imaginative  penetration  of  the  word 
*^  loosenecV^  It  is  exactly  the  right  term. 
For  the  clouds  wlien  rising  after  rain  al- 
ways appear  first  to  shake  themselves  free 
from  the  side  of  the  hill,  still  keeping, 
however,  its  outline,  and  to  lie,  seemingly, 
at  the  distance  from  it  of  a  yard,  so  that 
we  imagine  it  possible  to  walk  in  a  clear 
space,  and  touch  the  mountain  with  one 
hand^  and  the  cloud  mass  with  the  other. 
It  is  when  that  condition  takes  place,  and 

fenerally  not  till  then,  that  the  mist  lifts. 
Iiat  is  what  is  painted  for  us  by  the  word 
loosened. 


Another  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der's genius  is  felicity  of  expression.  No 
natural  gift  is  worth  any  thing  without 
accurate  and  steady  training.  No  class 
of  artists  neglect  culture  so  much  as 
second-rate  poets.  They  do  not  revere 
their  gift  sufficiently  —  they  use  it  with 
pride  —  for  themselves,  and  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  not  theirs — for  self— but  theirs 
for  all  the  world.  It  needs  the  solemnity 
of  that  thought,  and  the  dignity  of  that 
motive,  to  impel  a  second-rate  poet  to 
careful  training,  and  the  highest  praise  is 
due  to  our  authoress  for  her  manifest  cul- 
tivation of  lier  natural  gift.  A  few  in- 
stances of  this  felicitous  and  condensed 
expression  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  contrast  drawn  by  a  father 
over  his  daughter's  grave,  between  her 
youthful  health  and  her  sad  decline,  and 
both  thoughts  linked  to  his  native  land  by 
a  few  graceful  touches. 

**  Ever  a  short,  low  cough  I  hear, 

There  lies  in  mine  a  thin,  small  hand ; 
Or  a  voice  singeth  in  mine  ear ; 

The  voice  that  haunted  the  old  land. 

**  When  that  brave  mountain  breeze  of  ours 
That  dashed  the  scent  from  golden  furze, 
And  swept  across  the  heather  flowers, 

Touched  not  a  brighter  cheek  than  hers.'* 

The  character  of  Mrs,  Hemans'  poetry 
is  given  in  a  line — 

**  And  the  wind  in  the  tall  trees  should  lend  her 
Musical  delight  on  stormy  days, 
With  a  sound  half-chivalrous^  half-tender^ 
Like  the  echo  of  her  own  wild  lays.** 

Taste  is  thus  happily  described — 

**  For  what  is  taste,  but  the  heart's  earnest 
striving 
After  the  beautiful  in  form  and  thought, 
From  the  pure  past  a  nicer  sense  deriving, 
And  ever  by  fair  nature  taught** 

The  Irish  Mother^s  Lament  for  her 
sons  in  a  far  land,  is  imagined  witli  great 
delicacy ;  and  if  any  one  should  wish,  af- 
ter a  course  of  hackneyed  nonsense  on 
the  Princess  Royal's  marriage,  to  cheer 
his  heart  with  something  fresh,  poetical, 
pictorial,  with  something  which  touches 
the  exact  points  to  be  touched,  let  him 
read  the  Royal  Bridal  in  this  book. 

We  pass  on  to  another  characteristic — 
religious  feeling.  For  Mrs.  Alexander's 
religion  is  no  name,  but  a  universal  and 
inward  power ;  is  no  sentiment  which  it 
is  pretty  to  introduce,  and  effective,  as 
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the  peroration,  so  to  speak,  of  a  poem,  but 
with  her  an  essence,  without  which  all 
things  are  dull.  To  her  God's  presence  is 
felt  m  the  universe,  from  the  smallest  leaf 
to  the  blaze  of  the  star  Sirius.  The  de- 
scription of  the  poor  woman  whom  the 
Lady  Beata  had  taught  from  "  her  Gos- 
pel," and  of  her  simple  recognition  of 
Christ  in  all  the  forest  landscape,  is  ex- 
quisite. 

The  hymns,  however,  are  the  worst 
writing  in  the  book.  The  scene-paintin<]: 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  in  which  we  hoped 
Mrs.  Alexander  would  not  have  indulged, 
is  a  degradation  to  the  sufferer.  The  ! 
cross  in  itself  was  no  infamy  to  the  spot-  j 
less  One.  It  was  not  the  nail  which 
pierced  his  hands — it  was  the  iron  which 
entered  into  his  soul  that  drew  from  him 
that  exceedini?  bitter  crv. 

Mrs.  Alexander  has  yet  another  charac- 
teristic :  it  is  her  deep  sense  of  the  connec- 
tion between  Nature  and  Humanity.  She 
has  expressed  this  thus : 

**  From  Nature's  beauteous  outward  things, 
What  gleams  of  hidden  life  we  win ! 
For  still  the  world  without  us  flings 
Strong  shadows  of  the  world  within." 

Now  these  analogies  are  often  carried 
too  far ;  Nature  is  made  into  Humanity, 
and  the  result  is  that  ]>octs  who  are  not 
so  appear  Pantheistic.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  dignity  of  the  human  element 
is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  But  in  our 
author's  poetry  this  is  not  so  :  she  marks 
the  want  of  joy  and  suffering  in  Nature. 
She  sees  that  what  seems  thus  in  Nature 
is  in  reality  only  ourselves  projecting  on 
the  world  without.  She  ieels  that  we 
have  no  greater  dignity  than  our  capacity 
of  suffering. 

But  Nature  has  yet  another  office,  one 
which  has  ever  been  to  poets  a  mine  of 
wealth.  It  is  founded  on  the  truth  that 
the  Author  of  Nature  is  also  the  Author 
of  Humanity.  God  speaks  through  the 
dumb  universe  to  man;  and  we  under- 
stand the  silent  words,  because  lie  who 
made  the  worlds  has  given  us  a  mind 
similar  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to 
his.  Owing  to  this  likeness,  the  thhigs 
seen  voice  forth  to  us  the  things  unseen, 
and  from  all  outward  life  we  can  draw 
deep  lessons  for  our  inward  spirit.  Mrs. 
Alexander  has  felt  this  strongly.  Every 
|)oetic  heart  must  feel  and  tell  it  to  the 
world.  One  poem  especially,  which  we 
quote  for  its  finish  and  roundness  of  ex- 


pression, is  based  on  her  coosciousnesB 

of  this : 

**  Waves,  warea,  waves. 
Graceful  arches,  lit  with  night's  pale  gold. 
Boom    like    thunder    through    the    mountain 

rolled, 
Hiss  and  make  their  music  manifold, 
Sing,  and  work  for  God  along  the  strand,     j 

**  Leaves,  leaves,  leaves, 
Beautiful  by  autumn's  scorching  breath. 
Ivory  skeletons,  carven  fair  bj  death, 
Fall  and  drift  at  a  sublime  command. 

**  Thoughts,  thoughts,  thoughts, 
Breaking,  wave  -  like,  on  the  mind*s    strange 

sliore. 
Rustling,  leaf-like,  through  it  evermore. 
Oh !  that  they  might  follow  God's  good  hand  !** 

In  another  poem  she  guards  this  method 
of  analogy  from  mistake.  For  some  think 
that  the  comparison  of  these  relations  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  accepted  as  pos- 
itive proof  of  spiritual  truths.  Men  have 
attempted  to  establish  the  reality  of  a  re- 
surrection by  the  analogies  of  spring,  and 
the  chrysalis  opening  into  a  butterfly. 
But  these  do  not  prove  the  immortal  life 
of  form,  they  only  render  it  probable, 
and  serve  to  confirm  the  truth  when  once 
it  has  been  received.  Useless  as  proo( 
they  are  ustful  as  helps  of  fiiith.  In  the 
lines  we  quote  our  readers  may  see  how 
the  philosophy  of  this  may  be  touched 
into  poetry : 

*^  Silent  as  snow  from  his  airy  chamber, 

Down  on  the  earth  drops  the  withmd  let( 
Silently  back  on  the  heart  of  the  dreamer, 
Noticed  of  none,  falls  the  secret  grieC 

*^  Yet  ye  deceive  us,  beautiful  prophets ; 
For,  like  one  side  of  an  ocean  shell 
Cast  by  the  tide  on  a  dripping  sand-beadi. 
Only  a  half  of  the  truth  ye  telL 

^*  Much  of  decadence  and  death  ye  sing  os; 
Rij^htly  ye  tell  us  earth's  hopes  are  vain; 
But  of  the  life  out  of  death  no  whisper. 
Saying :  *  We  die,  but  we  live  again/ 


•  II 


The  last  characteristic  we  shall  mention 
is  gracefulness.  It  is  this  which  marks 
the  book  especially.  It  is  graceftil  in  its 
strength,  and  graceful  even  in  its  weak- 
nesses. It  has  no  rugged  vigor,  like  an 
oak  of  centuries  which  oraves  and  bends 
not  to  the  blast ;  but  delicate  power,  like 
the  hardy  silver  -  columned  birch  which 
waves  in  infinite  gracefulness,  trimnphant 
and  beautiful  in  the  center  of  the  storm.  . 
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WOMAN'S       SACRIFICE. 


A      TALE       IN       TWO       PARTS. 


PART     II 


CHAPTER    Vn. 

THE    TWO    COMPANIONS. 

James  hastened  out  of  the  house,  by  a 
back  entrance.  He  crossed  the  little 
bridge  that  separated  Sir  Alfred's  demesne 
from  Col.  Digby'8,  and  turned  into  the 
walk  we  have  so  often  noticed  by  the  river 
side.  Under  the  tree  where  Charles  St. 
Ltaurence  and  Caroline  had  parted  so 
many  years  ago,  he  sat.  The  moon  was 
sbining  brightly,  as  he  drew  the  fatal  par- 
cel from  his  pocket  and  untied  the  cord. 
He  took  out  the  dagger  and  carefuDy  ex- 
amined it.  "  Ah !  this  has  been  cleaned. 
How  did  she  get  it?  Could  she  have 
.found  it?  No  matter;  it  answers  my 
purpose."  He  wrapt  it  carefully  up,  tied 
the  cord,  and  put  it  into  his  breast.  He  sat 
musing  for  a  moment.  "  I  must  have  an- 
other hand,"  he  said  ;  "  but  who  ? — who  ? 
Tom  Scott ;  ay,  Tom  is  the  very  man." 
Then  he  sprang  up,  and  walking  very  fast, 
crossed  the  bridge  again,  and  left  his  mas- 
ter's demesne  by  a  gate  which  led  to  a 
road  over  a  steep  hill.  This  was  a  beau- 
tiful road,  shaded  at  both  sides  by  trees. 
It  wound  round  to  the  back  of  the  hill, 
the  aspect  of  which  presented  a  contrast 
to  the  side  he  had  just  left.  It  was  per- 
fectly barren ;  a  bare  plain  or  valley  lay 
between  this  and  another  hill,  or  rather 
mountain  beyond.  This  valley  was  quite 
secluded.  Neither  house  nor  cabin  could 
be  seen  for  miles  around.  James  struck 
off  the  main  road  into  a  narrow  path  that 
lay  between  two  fields.  He  followed  this 
path  till  he  came  to  a  miserable  hovel,  so 
wretched,  that  from  the  outward  appear- 
ance, no  one  could  imagine  it  to  be  the 
habitation  of  a  living  being.  With  his 
stick  he  knocked  twice  at  the  door;  he 
bent  down  to  discover  whether  his  sum- 


mons had  been  heard,  but  his  inspection 
seemed  to  be  unsatisfactory,  for  with  a 
muttered  curse,  he  gave  a  low  whistle, 
and  was  preparing  to  leave,  when  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  a  movement 
within.   A  voice  demands  in  a  surly  tone : 

"  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  A  friend,"  was  the  laconic  reply,  when 
a  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  James  entered 
with  a  coarse  invective.  He  asked  why 
he  had  been  kept  so  long  at  the  door; 
and  then  followed  his  companion  through 
a  narrow  dark  passage  into  a  low  roofed 
apartment,  which,  though  there  was  no 
candle,  was  brightened  by  the  light  of  a 
fire  that  burned  on  the  hearth.  The  floor 
was  earthen  ;  a  wooden  table  was  in  the 
center  of  the  room,  between  which  and 
the  hearth  was  a  low  stool.  A  box  at  the 
further  end  completed  the  furniture  of 
the  apartment. 

"You  have  a  smell  here  that  might 
feast  the  fairies,"  remarked  James,  as  he 
followed  his  friend  into  the  room.  BCis 
host,  with  a  grim  laugh  and  a  nod,  pointed 
to  the  box  which  he  meant  James  to  draw 
over  to  the  fire  and  use  as  a  seat.  Tom 
Scott,  for  he  it  is  whom  we  are  now  intro- 
ducing to  our  readers,  had  a  short,  thick- 
set figure.  His  head  was  large,  with  a 
quantity  of  red  hair  and  whiskers ;  and  he 
had  a  sharp,  cunning  eye,  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  habit  of  winking.  His  counte- 
nance was  otherwise  heavy,  though  with  a 
dash  of  cunning.  He  drew  the  single 
stool  that  the  room  afforded  towards  the 
fire,  and  resumed  the  process  of  cooking, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  knock. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  goodness  have 
you  there?  You  feast  in  royal  style," 
said  James,  as  he  looked  over  his  friend's 
shoulder. 

"  Ah  I  time  for  me,"  said  Tom.  "  I  hare 
had  to  do  with  small  fry  long  enough." 
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"If  every  one  had  their  own,"  said 
James,  "  who  would  that  deer  call  mas- 
ter ?" 

"  Colonel  Digby  is  my  game-keeper ; 
but  I  save  him  the  trouble  of  killing  the 
game  for  me,"  with  a  low  chuckle,  was 
the  reply. 

.^;»"  Faith,  you  earn  your  bread  easier 
than  honester  folk.  How  many  of  these 
do  you  get  in  the  month  ?"  said  James. 

"  Why,  man,  such  high-flying  game  is 
not  so  easy  got  as  that.  It  is  six  years 
and  more  since  I  got  one  of  these  deer 
before.    I  remember  that  night  w^ell." 

"  Why,  was  the  pitcher  near  being 
broke  then  ?  You  have  gone  to  the  well 
long  enough.  Your  time  will  soon  come 
round." 

"  Not  the  least  fear,"  said  Tom.  "  No  ; 
/was  safe  enough ;  but  faith  I  did  get  a 
fright,  though  others  fared   worse  nor 

"  Did  you  take  old  Sam  with  you  ?" 
"  Not  I.  Come,  draw  over  to  the 
table  and  take  some  of  this;  or,  per- 
haps, you  would  not  like  to  touch  what 
is  not  got  honestly  ?"  said  Tom,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  I  am  not  so  particular  as  that,  when  a 
friend  asks,"  said  James,  drawing  his  seat 
forward.  Ilis  host  placed  a  large  bottle 
on  the  table,  the  fragrance  of  which  filled 
the  room.  After  helping  his  friend  and 
himself  to  his  satisfaction,  he  resumed  his 
seat,  and  said :  "  Old  Sam,  indeed.  Do 
you  think  that  I  am  mad,  to  let  that  old 
fool  know  my  concerns,  or  where  I  deal 
for  my  marketing?  Not  I,  indeed. 
Why,  don't  you  remember  Michaelmas 
six  years  ?  I  forgot — ^you  were  abroad. 
It  was  the  night  Colonel  Digby's  nephew 
was  killed." 

"Bless  my  soul.  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  A/m.^"  said  James,  hardly 
con  coaling  his  inense  curiosity. 

Tom  nodded  this  head  and  winked :  "  I 
know  what  I  know." 

"  Oh  !  ay,  you  know  every  thing,  and 
things  that  never  happened." 

"  Things  that  never  happened,  indeed. 
Ay,  but  one  thing  that  did  happen." 

"  Tell  me  what  it  was ;  you  say  he  was 
killed.  How,  and  by  whom?"  said 
James. 

"  You  are  going  to  hear  all  about  it,  are 
you  ?    I  never  tell  tales  out  of  school." 

"  I  would  not  care  if  all  the  Digbys 
were  hanged  or  drowned.  I  hate  the 
whole  lot  and  stock  of  them,"  said  James. 


"  No,  no,"  answered  his  companion,  "  I 
say  nothing.  A  wise  man  never  found  a 
dead  man." 

James  perceived  that  Tom  really  did 
know  more  than  at  first  he  gave  him 
credit  for,  and  he  ho|)ed  to  draw  ont  his 
knowledge.  It  might  be  of  infinite  lue 
to  him ;  but  he  saw  the  moment  vms  not 
yet  come.  He  was  too  clever  to  impart 
an  important  secret  without  some  very 
considerable  inducement,  at  least  while  he 
was  sober.  His  hopes  lay  in  the  bottle 
before  them.  He  determmod  himself  to 
take  as  little  of  the  contents  as  be  conld,' 
without  raising  the  suspicion  of  his  com- 
panion, and  thought  that  when  his  friend. 
became  exhilarated  he  might  also  become 
communicative.  With  this  prospect  ho 
determined  to  betray  no  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  his  story. 

"How  do  you  like  playing  sceond- 
fiddle  at  your  place  up  there'?'*  said  Tom, 
laughing,  "since  you  got  a  lady  at  the 
head  of  the  house  ?" 

I'  Don't  talk  of  lier.  I  hate  her  like 
poison,"  said  James  sulkily. 

"Likely  enough.  A  spirited  liit  of 
goods  she  is,  and  can  be  in  a  passion,  ay, 
and  woi-se  nor  that,"  answered  his  com- 
panion mysteriously. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  her  ?  Did  you 
ever  speak  two  words  to  her  in  your 
life  ?" 

"  Ay,  did  I,  and  there's  a  secret  that 
none  but  she  and  I  know,"  answei*ed  Tom, 
winking  one  eye,  and  grinning  like  a  de- 
mon. 

James's  curiosity  was  almost  breaking 
all  bounds;  but  with  a  wonderful  effbrt 
he  controlled  himself.  He  thought  Tom 
had  nearly  arrived  at  that  state  of  intoxi- 
cation in  which  he  would  commnnicate 
freely,  if  he  thought  that  he  was  really 
indifferent  about  it,  and  would  be  temptd 
to  tell  his  own  stoij,  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  his  friend's  interest  and  astonish* 
ment  at  his  boasted  knowledge.  James 
seeing  the  time  was  ripe  wished  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hot ;  and  knowing  ex- 
actly his  companion's  state,  he  rose  as  if 
about  to  leave. 

"  Good  night,  Tom  "  he  said.'*  I  must 
be  off." 

"  Not  going  yet,"  said  his  companion ; 
"  why,  it  is  only  now  I  am  getting  j<»Dy. 
Sit  down  there,  and  I  will  tell  yoa  some- 
thing about  that  mistress  of  yours  that 
vou  are  so  fond  of,  which  wiQ  make  yoa 
love  her  more." 
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Nonsense,  man,  you  know  nothing 
about  her ;  I  tell  you  I  hate  her." 

"  Don't  I,  though  ?  ay,  ay,  I  know  more 
than  you  or  any  one  else  ;  sit  down  there 
and  have  another  glass,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what'll  make  your  hair  stand  on  end."  So 
saying,  he  filled  James's  glass  and  his 
own,  and  proceeded,  with  a  consequential, 
mysterious  air. 

"  Well,  my  lad,  on  that  same  Micliael- 
mas  night  I  was  pretty  hard  up ;  business 
had  been  slack,  as  it  always  is  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  I  set  out  about  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  to  follow  my  trade.  I  had 
l^ood  sport,  and  was  lurking  about  for 
the  night  to  close  in  before  I  could  leave 
CJolonel  Digby's  demesne,  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  sound  of  voices  near. 
Afraid  the  speakers  might  see  me,  I  crept 
low  under  the  bushes,  close  to  where  they 
were  standing.  I  could  not  see  who  they 
were,  but  from  the  sound  of  the  voices  I 
knew  it  was  a  man  and  woman.  They 
seemed  to  be  quarreling.  I  tried  to  hear 
what  they  were  saying,  but  I  could  not ; 
till  just  as  they  were  parting,  I  heard  the 
woman  say  :  '  You  are  not  the  first  man 
that  feared  a  woman,  and  you  will  have 
cause  to  tremble  before  me;  you  are  a 
curse  to  me.'  " 

"What!"  died  James,  starting  and 
leaning  eagerly  forward,  "  did  you  see 
who  said  it  ?" 

"  Stop,  will  you,  and  let  me  tell  my 
story  my  own  way." 

"  I  raised  up  a  bit  to  sec  who  she  was ; 
the  man's  back  was  to  me  ;  but  I  saw  the 
regimentals,  and  knew  the  fellow's  cut ; 
it  was  the  Captain,  and  the  woman  was 
no  one  else  but  Miss  Digby,  your  present 
mistress.  Faith,  she  did  look  grand ; 
every  inch  a  queen.  You  would  think 
her  three  feet  taller,  and  her  eyes  glared 
like  them  coals  there.  I  couldn't  help 
admiring  her,  as  she  stood  there  defying 
him  all  by  herself  He  said  something  to 
her  low,  I  couldn't  hear,  but  she  darted 
past  him  like  lightning.  I  had  a  rare 
chance  of  being  caught ;  but  she  was  not 
thinking  of  the  like  of  me,  nor  of  any  thing 
good,  I  suspect.  I  had  to  leave  the  deer 
hid  under  the  bushes,  and  cut  for  my  life, 
as  I  foared  to  fall  into  St.  Laurence's 
h.inds,  who  might  be  lurking  about  there 
half  the  night  for  aught  I  knew." 

"  Go  on,"  said  James,  with  undisguised 
interest. 

"Give  us  the  bottle,  then,"  said  his 
companion,  continuing  his  narrative. 


"  The  next  night  I  had  to  go  look  after 
the  game  I  had  hid,  but  waited  till  near 
ten  o'clock,  as  there  was  such  a  fuss  and 
search  all  day  after  Captain  St.  Laurence, 
who  was  missing.  I  got  into  the  place 
well  enough,  and  close  up  to  where  I  put 
the  deer,  when,  the  Lord  save  me !  I 
never  got  such  a  fright.  There,  nght 
before  me,  was  a  white  figure,  leaning 
against  a  tree.  I  thought  it  was  the  Cap- 
tain's ghost,  and  I  could  not  stir  with  ter- 
ror when  it  turaed  the  head  towards  me, 
like  as  if  it  heard  me  breathe,  and  who 
was  it  but  Miss  Digby.  I  don't  know 
which  I  would  have  been  the  most  fright- 
ened at  seeing — the  Captain's  ghost  or 
her,  there  all  alone  at  that  time  of  night. 
I  low  long  she  had  been  there,  or  what 
brought  her  there  at  that  hour,  I  do  not 
know.  She  seemed  to  expect  some  body, 
for  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  me, 
that's  certain.  She  flew  like  a  startled 
hare  as  I  moved ;  I  was  not  the  one  she 
was  waiting  for." 

"  Is  that  all,"  said  James.  "  Have  you 
finished  your  story?" 

"  All ;  faith  I  think  I  have  told  a  good 
one  ;  what  more  do  you  want  ?" 

James  stood  up,  and  buttoning  his 
coat,  he  turned  towards  his  ftiend,  and 
said  :  "  Oh  !  it  is  all  very  wonderful ;  do 
you  think  I  believe  one  word  of  it  from 
beginning  to  end  ?" 

"  Believe  it,"  cried  out  Tom,  rising  with 
excitement ;  "  why,  man,  do  you  think  I 
have  been  telling  you  lies  ?  I  would  take 
my  oath  of  every  word  I  said ;  it  is  as  true 
as  you  stand  there." 

"  Your  oath.  Oh  !  then,  why  didn't  you 
when  there  was  such  a  reward  offered  ?" 

"  Ay,  a  reward  offered  for  what  ?  Not 
for  all  I  seen  of  the  murderess ;  and  sure 
you  don't  think  a  slip  of  a  girl  like  that 
could  murder  a  man." 

"  Not  herself,  certainly ;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  paying  another  for  doing 
it." 

"You  don't  think  that  I  was  such  a 
fool  as  not  to  think  of  that  ?  Many  is  the 
hour  I  thought  how  I  could  get  that  same 
reward ;  but  I  inquired  and  set  a  lot  of 
our  men  to  try  and  trace  another  in  the 
business,  but  never  could.  That  she  had 
a  hand  in  it  I  could  swear ;  but  again,  who 
could  the  other  be?  I  never  missed  a 
fellow  out  of  this  since  ;  and  who  was  to 
believe  mv  woi-d  if  I  did  inform  on  all  I 
knew  ?  No,**  he  said,  with  a  low  whistle, 
"the  tables  might  bo  tamed,  for  what 
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business  brought  me  into  Colonel  Digby's 
that  hour  of  the  night?  A  poor  fellow 
must  live,  and  so  I  dropped  it ;  and  you 
are  the  first  I  ever  told  it  to." 

"  Now,  Tom,  would  you  swear  it,  if 
there  was  another  that  could  side  with 
you  in  it  ?" 

"I  could  swear  it ;  but  I  don't  want  to 
swear  away  a  woman's  life  that  never  did 
me  any  liarm,  and,  I  confess,  I  like  the 
girl's  spirit." 

"  No  ;  but  perhaps,  if  you  get  the  re- 
ward, or  the  half  of  it — eh  ?" 

"  I  should  be  sure  of  that.  There  is 
no  doubt  charity  begins  at  home ;  and 
though  I  do  like  a  spirited  girl,  it  was 
cruel  of  her  to  get  this  poor  fellow  mur- 
dered after  all.  Do  you  know  any  thing 
about  it,  as  you  say  that?  Indeed,  1 
might  have  guessed  you  had  something 
to  say  to  me,  as  you  never  come  to  see  a 
poor  fellow  like  me  unless  you  have  a 
dirty  job  on  hand." 

"  Not  at  all ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I 
saw  you ;  and  on  such  a  fine  evening  I 
took  the  opportunity.  I  have  nothing 
particular  to  say ;  but  I'll  think  on  what 
you  have  told  me  ;  it  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary story.  Good  night,  Tom,  and  thank 
you." 

So  saying  he  left  the  cabin.  He  had 
corae  there  determining  to  get  Tom 
Scott's  assistance ;  but  how  had  chance 
favored  him,  though  he  had  affected  in- 
credulity ?  When  he  heard  Tom's  story, 
he  was  certain  every  word  that  he  said 
was  true ;  but  his  own  plans  were  not 
matured  enough  for  him  to  impart  them 
to  his  friend.  He  had  no  intention  of 
taking  any  mortal  into  his  confidence ;  he 
trusted  too  much  to  his  own  judgment 
and  discrimination ;  he  was  one  who 
knew  exactly  his  own  capabilities  ;  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  have  Tom's  as- 
sistance, but  only  as  a  blind  instrument 
in  the  carrying  out  of  his  plot. 

On  leaving  the  cottage  he  walked 
hastily  home,  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

"What  the  deuce  brought  her  there 
the  second  time?  Tom  said,  to  meet 
some  one  —  could  it  have  been  himself  ? 
Pooh  !  Nonsense.  Every  word  the  fel- 
low said  is  true — true  as  gospel ;  but  she 
did  want  to  meet  some  body,  no  doubt  ?" 
And  so  he  meditated,  stopping  occasion- 
ally, pressing  his  hand  to  his  lip  as  a  par- 
ticular thought  seemed  to  puzzle  him,  and 
then   being   satisfied  with    his   solution. 


hasten  on 


agam. 


He  arrived  home  very 


late  ;  and  raising  the  latch,  he  quietly  en- 
tered, without  one  twinge  of  remorse  at 
his  diabolical  plans.  There  was  but  one 
thought  in  his  mind,  one  hope  in  his  heart, 
revenge,  bitter,  black  revenge  ;  he  would 
sell  his  soul,  body,  all  he  possessed,  to  be 
revenged. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

AN   ABREST. 

A  FEW  evenings  after  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  last  chapter,  Caroline  had 
retired  to  her  room  earlier  than  usual, 
and  had  placed  herself  under  the  minis- 
trations of  Flora.  Had  she  been  leas  oc- 
cupied with  her  own  sorrowful  thoughts, 
she  would  have  perceived  that  her  maid 
was  bursting  with  some  important  news, 
and  was  only  watching  a  favorable  mo- 
ment to  communicate  it.  Still  Flora  had 
a  certain  misgiving  about  introducing  this 
wonderful  subject.  She  could  make  free 
with  her  mistress,  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
one  could  irangine  a  person  of  Caroline's 
naturally  proud  disposition  would  allow ; 
but  there  were  certain  topics  that  she  had 
been  peremptorily  silenced  about.  She 
had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  news 
she  burned  to  communicate  trenched  on 
forbidden  ground ;  but  the  innate  desire 
to  relate  the  marvelous  overcame  all 
scruples,  and  she  ingeniously  first  intro- 
duced an  irrelevant  topic,  or,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  "  she  beat  about 
the  bush." 

"Do  you  think,  my  lady.  Miss  Julia 
will  engage  James's  sister  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  Caro- 
line. 

"  I  never  saw  a  yoimg  lady  so  changed 
since  your  marriage,  my  lady ;  she  is  so 
lively,  in  comparison  to  what  she  was; 
and  so  very  attentive  to  the  poor  old 
master." 

"  Is  she  ?     Yes ;  I  believe  so." 

"  I  hope  Jane  will  suit  her ;  she  used 
to  be  a  kind  mistress ;  but  tJien^  indeed, 
she  did  not  mind  ;  she  was  easily  pleased. 
I  think  she  has  got  over  it  all ;  and  it  Avill 
be  so  dreadful  now  to  rip  up  the  whole 
business." 

"  Yes,"  said  Caroline  absently. 

"  Only  too  dreadful ;  the  poor  thing, 
my  heart  bleeds  for  her." 

Caroline  had  not  been  attending  to  a 
word  she  had  said ;  and  now  she  turned 
impatiently  to  her — 
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Flora,   I  never    heard    you  talk  so 
much." 

This  remark  silenced  her  for  a  moment 
or  two  ;  but  despairing  of  there  being  any 
chance  that  her  mistress  would  be  less 
abstracted,  she  lost  all  patience,  and  after 
sundry  ineffectual  harsher  brushings  of 
her  long  hair,  she  suddenly  began  : 

"  Oh !  my  lady,  there  is  the  strangest 
report  through  the  village  this  evening ;  I 
never  heard  the  like ;  every  body  is  talk- 
ing of  it." 

Lady  Douglass  seemed  hardly  to 
hear  it. 

"  Is  there  ?"  she  said  absently. 

"  So  strange,  almost  a  miracle,''  con- 
tinued the  voluble  Flora;  "and  who 
would  have  thought  it  after  six  years  and 
more  ?  but  the  saying  is  true  enough, 
'  Murder  will  out.' " 

"What  are  you  talking  about.  Flora?" 
said  Lady  Douglass,  roused  now  com- 
pletely. 

**  Only,  my  lady,  they  say  that  the  mur- 
derer of  Captain  St.  Laurence " 

Caroline  started  from  her  seat,  pale 
as  death,  her  hair  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"That  is  a  lie;  who  says  Captain  St. 
Laurence  was  murdered  ?  He  never  was ; 
he  is,  he  must  be  living,"  and  pressing 
both  her  hands  to  her  side ;  '•  yes,  I  know 
he  lives  ;  I  will  swear  it." 

The  girl  was  terrified  at  her  mistress's 
strange  look  and  excitement,  and  ap- 
proached her;  when  Caroline  turned  wild- 
ly to  her. 

"Tell  me  every  word  you  heard,  as 
you  value  your  salvation — tvery  word  you 
know — quick,  quick." 

Flora  repeated  what  she  had  said. 

"  Information  had  been  given,  nobody 
knew  by  whom,  that  the  murderer  of' — 

"  Stop,  girl ;  there  is  no — don't  use  that 
horrid,  lying  word."  When  quieter,  she 
said  :  "  Go  on — quick,  quick." 

"  Of  Captain  St.  Laurence  is  discov- 
ered ;  they  say  the  body  has  been  found," 
continued  Flora,  hesitatirigly. 

One  deep,  low  groan,  at  this  new  dis- 
covery, was  the  only  outward  token  of 
the  agony  that  was  breaking  Caroline's 
heart.  She  leant  a  moment  with  both  her 
hands  on  the  table,  as  if  to  support  her- 
self; then,  very  calmly,  she  went  to  her 
desk  and  wrote  a  few  lines ;  this  she  put 
into  an  envelope,  and  sealed ;  then,  turn- 
ing to  Flora,  she  said  : 

"  You  must  get  James — mind,  no  one 


but  James — to  go  with  this  note  to  my 
father;  he  must  wait  for  an  answer. 
Colonel  Digby  may  not  be  home  till  very 
late;  but  he  must  not  leave  without  the 
answer;"  and  then  in  a  tender,  tremulous 
voice,  she  continued :  "  Flora,  dear  Flora, 
my  hopes  are  centered  on  you ;  don't 
mention  that  you  have  told  me  this — this 
report ;  and,  oh  !  make  James  go  at  onco 
— quickly,  quickly." 

Flora,  crying,  gave  her  mistress  every 
assurance,  and  added,  "not  to  fear  ;  James 
should  go  without  delay." 

And  Caroline  went  to  her  husband's 
study. 

He  was  writing  at  his  bureau,  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  did  not  turn  as  she 
entered.  She  locked  the  door,  and  came 
over  to  him.  Gently,  very  gently,  she 
laid  her  arm  on  his  shoulder,  saying : 

"  Alfred,  my  own  Alfred." 

He  started. 

"  Gracious  heavens,  Caroline,  you  look 
deadly  pale.     Are  you  ill,  darling  ?" 

His  unsuspecting  manner,  his  ignorance, 
his  solicitude  for  her  at  that  moment,  en- 
tirely overcame  her.  She  was  sure  that 
he  would  have  divined  the  cause  of  her 
coming  ;  but  now  she  should  have  to  tell 
him.  This  aspect  had  never  presented  itself 
to  her  mind.  She  had  imagined  various 
others,  she  had  thought  of  all  possible  po- 
sitions in  which  she  might  be  placed  when 
the  fatal  hour  should  arrive,  and  had  acted 
over  in  imagination  how  she  would  shield 
him.  But  she  had  never  thought  she 
should  have  to  repeat  in  words  to  him 
what  she  dared  not  breathe  to  herself. 
She  was  sure  that  thought  must  ever  be 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  that  any  ex- 
traordinary occurrence  would  at  once  con- 
nect itself  with  it.  Now,  how  different. 
She  could  not  speak.  He  rose  and  lifted 
her  to  the  sofa  by  the  fire  ;  and,  kneeling 
beside  her,  rubbed  her  cold  hands  between 
his  own. 

She  lay  conscious,  acutely  so,  but  with 
an  utter  inability  to  move  or  speak ;  her 
eyes  closed  ;  she  could  not  even  raise  the 
lids.  Apparently  lifeless,  but  with  an  in- 
tense agony  of  feeling,  knowing  every 
moment  she  lay  there  was  more  precious 
than  her  life. 

"  My  precious  child,  Caroline,  look  at 
me ;  tell  me,  darling,  are  you  ill  ?  O 
Caroline  I   dearest,  speak,  but  once." 

She  had  a  tight  grasp  of  his  hand,  but 
could  not  speak.  She  heard  every  word ; 
they  went  as  daggers  to  her  heart.    Ho 
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did  not  know,  he  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  what  she  must  tell  him.  He  became 
really  alarmed  and  started  to  his  feet  to 
call  assistance.  This  movement  proved 
more  effectual  in  rousing  her.  She  raised 
herself. 

"  I  am  well,  quite  well.  You  must  go 
quickly  ;  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost." 

He  thought  her  mind  was  wander- 
ing, and  tried  to  make  her  lie  down 
again. 

"  Never  mind,  darling,"  he  said,  "  I 
shall  not  leave  you.  I  will  stay  by  you 
all  night." 

"  O  Alfred !"  she  said,  in  despairing, 
heart-broken  accents,  ^''tnust  I  say  it — 
don't  you  know  ?" 

"To-morrow,  my  precious — to-morrow 
we  will  hear  all.     Lie  quiet  now." 

"To-morrow,  oh!  no  —  ?ww^  now^  at 
once.  I  must  whisper — whisper  it  even 
here,"  she  said,  putting  her  arm  round 
his  neck.  She  drew  hini  close  to  her,  and 
whispered  low,  so  very  low,  he  could 
hardly  hear  :  "  Charles  St.  Laurence — 
James  has  told." 

The  effect  was  electrical.  Deadly  pale 
he  sta^ifixered  against  the  wall. 

"TLe  villain  has  betrayed  me  —  all  is 
lost  1" 

"  X  J,  no !"  she  cried,  starting  to  her 
feet,  U'gainiug  strength  perfectly,  from 
the  irjmediate  danger.  "  All  is  ready. 
James  is  gone.  Take  '  Sunshine  ;'  a  ves- 
sel leaves  Bristol  at  lour  o'clock  in  the 
moin'ng.  Ride  now — now,  fast — you  are 
safe." 

"  No !"  he  said  despairingly.  "  No !  I 
shall  be  traced;  this  sudden  departure 
will  only  confirm  the  suspicion." 

"  Impossible.  Every  one  knew  you 
were  to  leave  home  to-morrow  ;  who  will 
know  you  go  to-night  ?  James  can  not 
be  back  till  late  in  the  morning.  O 
Alfred  !  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  waste 
moments  so  precious  —  quick,  quick —  go. 
My  brain  is  on  fire,"  she  said,  pressing 
her  hands  against  her  forehead. 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  as  his  eye  turned 
on  the  miserable,  pale  face  of  his  wife,  did 
he  remember  that  he  had  never  told  her. 
Passionately  pressing  her  to  his  breast — 

"Dearest  darling,  that  I  love  better 
than  the  whole  world — but  how  selfishly. 
I  ought  to  have  fled  the  moment  I  saw 
you.  How  I  have  wnmged  you.  Caro- 
line, darling,  you  have  loved  me  in  good 
report.  Trust  me  now  —  how  you  have 
discovered  I  know  not ;  but  you  can  not 


know  all.  The  world  will  all  be  against 
me,  bi^t  you  will  believe  that  /  am  not  a 
mttrderer,^^ 

With  a  cry,  almost  a  shriek,  she  said : 
"  Oh !  tliank  God  1  I  know  it." 

They  i)arted.     ,     ,     . 

Some  hours  later  on  the  day  that  Sir 
Alfred  had  left  Braydon  Hall,  Caroline 
was  in  the  drawing-room.  She  was  stand- 
ing at  the  window  watching  the  heavy 
clouds  that  rolled  slowly  past.  A  heavy, 
chill  mist  was  falling.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
All  looked  comfortless  without.  But 
Caroline,  though  she  had  parted  with  her 
husband,  and  did  not  know  when  she 
should  again  see  him,  felt  a  comfort  in  her 
inmost  soul  to  which  she  had  been  long  a 
stranger.  Her  husband's  words  still  rang 
in  her  ears.  The  weight  that  had  bowed 
her  down  till  it  had  almost  crushed  her 
fragile  form  in  the  earth,  had  been  lifted 
off.  She  believed  every  word  he  had  said 
to  her.  She  would  have  as  soon  doubted 
an  angel  from  heaven.  All  was  easy  to 
bear  now.  The  world  might  judge  hard- 
ly, as  it  always  was  sure  to  do  with  the 
unfortunate.  She  knew — yes,  knew  the 
truth.  As  to  details  or  particulars  she 
thought  not  once  of  them.  There  was  one 
— one  bright  truth — that  swallowed  up 
every  thing  else. 

She  was  disturbed  in  these  meditations 
by  the  door  o|)ening,  and  James  presented 
the  note  he  had  brought  from  Colonel 
Digby,  She  could  hardly  repress  a  tre- 
mor as  she  again  looked  at  this  man  ;  but 
thinking  it  better  for  the  present  to  con- 
trol her  feeling,  she  let  him  leave  the  room 
without  any  remark.  A  hideous,  tri- 
umphant grin  distorted  his  features  as  he 
turned  towards  the  door.  As  he  left  the 
loom  she  heard  several  footsteps  and  loud 
voices.  Her  heart  beat  with  undefined 
terror.  The  steps  came  towards  the  room 
she  sat  in  ;  the  door  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  James  reappearing,  ushered  in  two 
police-ofticers.  The  r(»ality  of  her  own 
position,  and  of  what  her  husband  had  es- 
caped, now  rushed  upon  her.  She  al- 
lowed some  moments  to  elapse  before  she 
dared  to  trust  herself  to  speak.  Then 
drawing  herself  up  with  native  dignity, 
she  sale! :  "  To  what  circumstance  am  I 
indebted  for  this  intrusion  ?" 

Before  the  officers  could  answer,  James 
advanced.  "  There  is  your  prisoner,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  Caroline. 

"  How  do  you  dare  to  commit  such  an 
outrage  ?"  cried  Caroline,  gaining  courage 
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at  seeing  her  servants  collect  around  lier. 
"  Where  is  your  authority  ?  of  what 
crime  am  I  accused  ?" 

•*  There  is  my  warrant,"  said  James,  in- 
Bolently  snatching  the  paper  from  the  offi- 
cer and  thrusting  it  towards  Caroline. 

*'  My  business  is  with  these  officei*s," 
said  Caroline  proudly ;  "  I  request  no  in- 
terference." 

James  was  abashed  at  her  dignified  de- 
meanor, and  hung  back. 

"Now,  sir,"  continued  Caroline,  ad- 
dressing the  officer,  "  may  I  be  infonned 
of  the  crime  of  which  I  am  accused  ?" 

The  officer  very  civilly  handed  the 
warrant — ''  I  am  sure,  madam,  there  is 
Bome  strange  mistake,  which,  no  doubt, 
will  be  explained  immediately  you  see  the 
magistrate  ;  but  I  am  sorry  my  duty  will 
not  permit  me  to  leave  this  without  you." 

Caroline  took  the  warrant.  She  looked 
eagerly  over  it  to  see  was  her  husband's 
name  inserted  ;  but  to  her  infinite  sur- 
prise it  was  her  own,  A  strange  feeling 
came  over  her.  She  was  neither  nervous 
nor  excited,  she  was  very  calm. 

"  May  I  have  my  father  with  me  ?"  she 
said,  "  it  will  not  detain  yoii  more  than 
half  an  hour;  and  also  my  maid,  I  should 
wish  her  to  accompany  me." 

"  Certainly,  madam,  any  thing  that  can 
conduce  to  your  comfort  shall  be  strictly 
attended  to." 

*'  One  request  more,"  said  Caroline, 
**  and  I  have  done.  May  we  go  privately 
in  my  own  carriage  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly,  madam." 

In  less  than  an  hour  Colonel  Digby  ar- 
rived. He  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
particulars ;  all  the  messenger  could  tell 
nim  Mas  that  Lady  Douglass  wished  his 
presence  immediately,  and  that  there  was 
an  extraordinary  commotion — police-offi- 
cers, who  wanted  to  take  every  thing  out 
of  the  house — as  Sir  Alfred  had  left  home ; 
my  lady  was  terrified  out  of  her  senses, 
being  all  alone ;  and  the  most  extraordi- 
nary part  of  the  business  was,  that  James 
Forest,  who  had  been  such  a  confidential, 
trustworthy  servant,  suddenly  had  turned 
against  his  mistress.  Colonel  Digby  could 
not  at  all  comprehend  the  man's  meaning. 
lie  asked  questions,  but  the  answers  only 
added  double  confusion.  Thinking  it  best 
not  to  lose  any  more  time,  he  mounted 
his  horse,  and  soon  arrived  at  Braydon 
Hall.  Exaggerated  as  he  thought  the 
messenger's  account  must  be,  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.     As  regarded   the 


confusion  of  the  house — ^the  ball-door  was 
lying  open,  the  servants  collected  in 
gi'oups,  the  women  crying,  lamenting,  and 
making  a  noise  that  only  added  to  the  in- 
extricable disorder  around ;  the  men 
swearing,  raising  their  voices,  one  trying 
to  outspeak  the  other.  In  fact,  the  poor 
old  Colonel  soon  discovered,  if  he  wished 
to  leaiTi  particulars,  he  must  try  his  chance 
within,  as  it  was  perfectly  hopeless  where 
he  was.  He  dismounted,  and  at  onco 
went  to  the  drawing-room.  The  police- 
officers  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  whispering  together ;  at  the  upper 
end  sat  Caroline,  shaded  by  the  deep  re- 
cess of  the  window,  her  faithful  Flora 
standing  by  her  side,  speaking  Avords  of 
comfort  to  cheer  her  mistress.  As  the 
door  opened,  and  Caroline  saw  her  father, 
she  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  with  a  low  cry, 
fell  sobbing  into  his  arms.  The  officers 
treated  them  with  marked  respct  and  in- 
stantly left  the  room,  contenting  them- 
selves with  keeping  guard  outside  the 
door. 

"What  is  this,  dear  child?  there  is 
some  unaccountable  mistake.  Whei'c  is 
Alfred  ?  An  execution,  an  arrest — what 
is  it  all  ?  Alfred  never  owed  a  i>enny  in 
his  life." 

"  Dear  papa,  it  is  not  Alfred ;  they  only 
waited  for  him  to  be  gone,  I  suppose. 
Debt— oh  !  no,  no— worse.  See  here — 
read — I  can  not  say." 

The  warrant  was  handed  to  him ;  he 
took  it  to  the  light — "  'The  person  of 
Caroline  Douglass' — for  what !  what  is 
this  ?  I  can  not  see — the  word  looks  like" 
— said  the  old  man,  wi])ing  his  spectacles 
— "  '  murder ! — Charles  St.  Laurence  !' — 
merciful  heaven  !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"  He  trembled  in  every  limb,  but 
protested  loudly  against  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance. He  made  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  laugh — "  Ha,  murder !  a  child 
murder  a  man  !  ha,  ha !  How  can  they 
bring  the  charge?  why  they  have  no 
proof  that  poor  Charles  is  even  dead." 

"  O  papa !  the — the  body  has  been 
found." 

"  The  body  found !  where  ?  when  ?  by 
whom  ?  heavens,  murdered !" 

"  I  do  not  know,  papa ;  I  know  noth- 
ing, except  that  James  Forest  is  connect- 
ed with  the  arrest  in  some  way.'' 

"  James  Forest ! — I  feel  my  brain  turn- 
ing— James  Forest — Alfred's  steward  ! 
there  is  something  unintelligible  —  the 
man  must  bo  mad.     I  will  call  those  fel- 
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lows  outside ;  you  shall  not  stir  out  of  this 
Bouse." 

"  Papa,  no,  that  can  not  be  ;  the  men 
must  do  their  duty.  They  are  most  civil, 
and  evidently  feel  very  unpleasant  in 
being  forced  to  carry  out  their  com- 
mands. We  must  go — ^there  is  no  alter- 
native." 

Colonel  Digby  soon  perceived  this,  and 
ceased  to  press  his  daughter.  He  called 
the  officers.  "  Tliere  is  some  absurd  mis- 
take," said  he,  "  but,  of  course,  we  have 
nothing  to  say  to  you  ;  let  us  get  out  of 
tliis  immediately,  and  have  this  trouble- 
some business  over." 

Before  leaving  Braydon,  Colonel  Digby 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Alfred  Douglass,  in- 
forming him  of  the  aiTcst.  He  asked 
Caroline  for  his  address.  She  gave  his 
agent's  address  in  London,  well  knowing 
it  would  be  a  long  time  before  the  letter 
could  be  delivered  to  him. 

Caroline,  her  father,  and  the  maid,  en- 
tered the  carriage.  The  police-officer 
held  the  carriage-door  open  for  them  to 
enter.  He  looked  in,  and  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate a  moment,  then  muttered :  "  I  couldn't 
think  of  going  in  tliere."  He  was  satis- 
fied that  there  would  be  no  attempt  at 
escape,  and  mounting  on  the  outside,  they 
drove  down  the  avenue,  and  in  this  man- 
ner Caroline,  a  few  hours  after  her  hus- 
band had  left  Braydon  Hall,  also  quitted 
her  home.     When  did  they  meet  again  ? 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THK   TRIAL. 


On  arriving  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, the  magistrate,  they  underwent  the 
usual  examination  in  such  cases ;  and 
though  the  charge  was  denied  by  Caro- 
line, and  vehemently  so  by  Colonel  Digby, 
the  form  of  committal  was  made  out,  and 
Caroline  was  immediately  removed  to  the 
prison.  The  drive  from  the  magistrate's 
house  to  the  prison  occupied  about  half 
an  hour.  There  was  not  a  word  spoken 
in  this  time — short  in  fact,  but  long  in 
suffering.  Colonel  Digby  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  his  energy  and  hope ;  he  had  been 
convinced  that  the  moment  he  appeared 
before  the  magistrate,  and  tainted  out  the 
manifest  absurdity  of  the  case  there  would 
not  be  an  instant's  hesitation  in  granting 
his  daughter's  freedom ;  and  now  when 
things  had  turned  out  so  adversely  his 


spirits  sunk.    His  daughter  committed 
to  prison  on  such  a  charge ;  the  thought 
was  terrific.     Of  course,  she  would  be  ac- 
quitted, but  nothing  could  wipe  out  the 
stain.     The  poor  old  man,  not  strong  in 
health,   received    a    dreadful    blow.     In 
those  few  hours  a  change  had  come  over 
him,  and  Caroline  perceived  it.     She  felt 
her  father  would  never  be  the  same  again. 
She  looked  at  him,  and  tried  to  realize 
the    worst    that    might — that    probably 
would  happen.     How  could  he  bear  it? 
her  father  that  had  loved  her  so  dearly : 
and  then  the  thought  of  another  would 
arise — another,  dearer  than  all  the  world 
to  her — far  away,  alone,  driven  from  his 
home,  and  all  by  an   unjust  accusation. 
She  had  said  she  would  save  him.     How 
true  her  words  had  proved.     Save  him 
she  would,  at  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  life, 
which  seemed  now  to  be  the  penalty  de- 
manded.    She  must  think ;  she  must  be 
careful  in  her  answers.     It*  she  were  re- 
leased the  charge  might  be  shifted  to  him; 
and  so  dreaming,  each  wrapped  in  their 
own  reflections,  they  arrived  before  the 
prison.      It    was     evening     when     they 
reached    the   jail.     Caroline's    step    fal- 
tered as  she  got  out  of  the  carriage.    In 
raising  her  eyes  her  glance  fell  on  a  nar- 
row iron  balcony,  with  a  cross-bar  above. 
A  visible   tremor  shook   her  frame,  and 
she    sank    fainting    into    Flora's    arms. 
These  moments  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
painful.     She    had    thought   and    dwelt 
upon   every  circumstance   to   £imiliarize 
her  mind  ;  but  it  was  only  in  imagination 
she  had  lived  through  scenes  she  was  now 
called  upon  to  meet.    The  vivid  reality 
rushed  upon  her  with  overwhelming  force. 
She  should  have  to  live  here  in  this  place, 
with  the  worst  classes  of  the  community, 
and  then,  glancing  up — what  might  not 
her  end  be  ? 

The  sensation  which  this  extraordinary 
event  created  throughout  the  country 
was  'unequaled.  Amongst  people  of  all 
classes  it  excited  a  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment, horror,  and  incredulity.  The  sex 
of  the  prisoner ;  her  youth,  beauty ;  her 

{)osition  in  the  county,  both  as  regarded 
ler  father  and  her  husband  ;  the  connec- 
tion between  the  prisoner  and  the  sup- 
posed victim  ;  the  length  of  time  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  crime  was  committed ; 
the  sudden  and  singular  occasion  chosen 
for  the  arrest,  in  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band ;  the  discovery  of  the  body ;  the 
uncertain     repoits  —  all     combined    to 
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awaken   an    intense  and   unprecedented 
interest  in  the  coming  trial. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Caroline  that  the 
tnal  was  not  delayed.  Had  the  arrest 
taken  place  a  week  later,  she  would  have 
been  obliged  to  wait  the  next  assizes,  and 
to  have  passed  the  interim  in  that  abode 
of  misery,  with  the  hideous  suspense  of 
disgrace  and  death  hanging  over  her, 
which  would  have  been  more  than  her 
weak  frame  could  have  endured. 

The  fatal  day  was  fast  approaching. 
Colonel  Digby  used  his  utmost  efforts  to 
procure  the  best  counsel  for  his  daughter. 
Meanwhile  the  evidence  collected  on  the 
opposite  side  was  startling  and  strangely 
consistent.  As  the  day  came  near  Caro- 
line set  her  mind  steadily  to  face  the 
worst.  It  is  but  a  passing  pang — and 
over  so  soon — and  then  rest,  eternal  rest. 
There  was  a  latent  conviction  in  her  mind 
that  she  could  not  by  possibility  be 
proved  guilty.  How  could  she  ?  There 
was  nothing  she  could  recall  to  fasten  the 
guilt  on  her  ;  and  then  came  the  dread — 
the  fearful  horror  that  now,  the  body  hav- 
ing been  found  in  some  mysterious  way, 
the  suspicion  might  fall  upon  her  husband, 
and  to  shield  and  guard  him  was  her  only 
thought ;  her  earnest  prayer :  ''  It  does 
not  matter  in  what  manner  I  leave  this 
Avorld,  I  know,  I  feel  here  that  my  course 
is  nearly  run  ;  it  is  enough  if  he  is  saved.'' 

These  thoughts  braced  and  strenclh- 
ened  her.  The  excitement  of  the  trial ; 
the  uncertainty  of  the  issue ;  hope,  in 
spite  of  all  doubts,  whispered  comlbrt  to 
her  vouthful  mind.  There  were  moments 
in  which  she  longed  to  see  her  husband ; 
but  this  was  impossible — not  to  be  dreamt 
of.  His  presence  tJiere — and  all  would  be 
lost.  He  would  be  the  first  to  proclaim — 
make  the  world  believe  in  his  guilt. 

The  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  Novem- 
ber was  dark,  damp,  and  cold,  but  the  court 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  A  murmur 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  ran  through 
that  vast  assemblage  the  moment  Caro- 
line entered.  She  was  simply  and  plainly 
dressed;  her  ele<jaut  and  slicrht  fiojure 
shoNved  to  advantage,  as,  leanmg  on  her 
father's  arm,  she  was  conducted  to  the 
bar.  Her  extraordinary  situation,  and 
the  conscious  gaze  of  hundreds,  brought 
the  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  imparted 
an  unusual  brilliancy  to  her  eye  ;  but  after 
the  first  few  moments  of  excitement  were 
passed,  the  agony  of  mind  she  had  under- 
gone was  visible.     Her  face  had  lost  its 


rounded  contour;  bright  spots  burned  on 
either  cheek  ;  yet  there  was  a  calmness  of 
expression  ;  she  seemed  self-collected  and 
undaunted  ;  a  brighter  resolve  than  that 
busy  crowd  could  dream  of  supported 
her  now  in  circumstances  so  fearful.  So 
young,  so  beautiful,  bearing  up  with  an 
energy  so  little  to  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  years  and  delicate  appearance. 

Her  counsel  had  prepared  Caroline  for 
a  clever  and  well  got-up  accusation ;  but 
her  expectation  fell  far  short  of  the 
strange  reality. 

The  muttered  voices  through  the  court 
had  been  hushed  by  the  cry  of  silence, 
which  was  caught  up  and  echoed  through- 
out the  building.  The  eyes  of  all  were 
directed  to  the  judge  who  then  entered. 
Caroline  looked  at  him  with  a  keen  and 
eager  interest,  as  she  thought  that  in  his 
hands  lay  her  fate. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  of  swear- 
ing the  jury,  the  coimsel  for  the  crown 
*'  opened  the  case." 

"  It  was  not  without  the  deepest  emo- 
tions, that  in  the  course  of  his  duty  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  undertake  this 
prosecution.  The  lady's  youth,  position, 
and  the  high  estimation  in  which  she  was 
held,  made  it  a  most  painful  duty ;  but  all 
these  circumstances  only  aggravated  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  if,  as  he  expected  by 
the  evidence,  he  could  produce,  he  could 
prove  that  such  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted by  her."  He  proceeded  to  state, 
"  that  the  body  of  Captain  St.  Laurence 
had  been  identified  at  the  coroner's  in- 
quest by  certain  peculiarities — his  hight, 
the  regimentals  that  he  had  worn,  which, 
though  injured,  could  be  perfectly  recog- 
nized ;  the  loss  of  a  finger  on  the  left 
hand.  But  there  was  one  circumstance, 
which  would  come  out  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence,  and  which  seemed  to  bear 
almost  conclusively  against  the  prisoner. 
On  the  person  of  the  deceased  was  found 
only  the  sheath  of  a  dagger  ;  the  dagger 
itself  was  missing ;  but  a  dagger,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  sheath,  which  was 
of  curious  antioue  workmanship,  had  been 
found  in  Lady  bouglass'  possession." 

And  now  the  witnesses  were  called 
each  in  their  turn, 

James  Forest  was  the  first  who  gave 
his  evidence.  He  deposed  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  October,  in 
the  year  18 — ,  Miss  Digby  called  at  the 
lodge  of  Bray  don  Hall ;  that  he  had  only 
just  arrived  from  London  to  see  his  pa- 
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rents  previous  to  leaving  the  country 
the  next  day;  that  he  was  alone  in 
the  cottage  when  she  entered  in  a  very 
hurried  aud  excited  manner.  She  asked 
him  to  meet  her  on  the  walk  by  the  river's 
side  in  her  father's  demesne  that  same 
night,  at  ten  o'clock ;  and  especially 
charged  him  not  to  mention  the  appoint- 
ment. Ho  promised  compliance  with  lier 
wishes.  She  departed  as  suddenly  as  she 
came.  The  request  did  not  surprise  him, 
except,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  executing  commissions  for  the 
family  before  he  had  entered  service. 
Punctual  to  the  appointment  he  was  at 
the  river-side  at  ten  o'clock,  but  Miss 
Digby  was  waiting  for  him.  Her  manner 
and  appearance  frightened  him ;  she  was 
exceedmgly  agitated  and  excited.  He 
inquired  had  any  thing  startled  her ;  but 
she  said  that  she  was  cold  Irom  waiting  so 
long  for  him.  Before  she  informed  him 
of  what  she  required  she  bound  him  by 
the  most  solemn  promises  never  to  divulge 
what  she  was  going  to  impart.  She  then 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he 
would  consent  to  bury  the  body  of  Cap- 
tain St.  Laurence,  which  he  would  find 
in  the  grotto  by  the  sea-shore,  in  Sir 
Richard  Baker's  grounds.  She  asserted 
that  she  had  by  accident  discovered  the 
body  concealed  there  ;  and  should  it  come 
to  her  father's  knowledge  she  feared  that 
a  man  whom  she  knew  he  half-suspected, 
though  most  unjustly,  of  having  a  hand 
in  her  cousin's  disappearance,  might  suffer 
by  the  discovery.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, she  did  not  wish  to  let  it  be 
known  that  she  had  found  the  body.  She 
further  stated  that  she  had  parted  in 
anger  from  her  cousin  the  previous  night ; 
that  her  lather  had  intended  she  should 
marry  Captain  St.  Laurence,  and  the  very 
idea  was  most  hateful  to  her ;  so,  under 
all  considerations,  she  entreated  of  him  to 
perform  this  service  for  her.  He  was 
very  reluctant  to  undertake  so  strange  a 
commission;  but  her  agonized  manner, 
and  the  promises  that  she  would  forever 
befriend  him,  drew  from  him  an  unwilling 
promise.  At  the  place  she  had  directed 
him  to,  he  found  the  body,  concealed  un- 
der leaves  and  the  rubbish  of  the  grotto. 
The  body  was  cold,  and  the  blood  dried 
on  the  clothes.  There  was  no  weapon  of 
any  kind  about  the  j^lace,  or  (m  the  per- 
son of  Captain  St.  Laurence.  The  sheath 
of  a  dagger  hung  at  his  side ;  there  was 


a  wound  on  the  right  side,  and  the  left 
hand  was  mangled.  He  buried  the  body 
where  it  lay,  and  the  next  morning  left 
the  countiy,  and  did  not  return  till  eight- 
een months  ago.  He  had  not  had  an 
easy  moment  since  that  night.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  participated  in  some 
frightful  though  unknown  crime;  and  to 
unburthen  his  conscience,  before  he  quit- 
ted the  country  forever,  had  been  the 
motive  that  had  induced  him  to  make  this 
declaration. 

A  shop-keeper  in  the  town,  from  whom 
James  had  purchased  a  hat,  and  his  fiither 
and  mother,  certified  to  his  having  been 
at  Braydon  the  day  he  mentioned. 

The  next  evidence  was  that  of  Tom 
Scott.  He  seemed  a  reluctant  witness.  He 
stated  that  on  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth 
of  October  he  was  returning  from  the 
village  beyond  Colonel  Digby 's  demesne, 
and  had  taken  a  short  way  through  the 
shrubbery,  when  he  heard  voices  raised  in 
anger,  lie  approached  stealthily  to  over- 
hear the  conversation,  when  he  perceived 
Miss  Digby  and  Captain  St.  Laurence  en- 
gaged in  a  hot  discussion.  He  concealed 
himsi'If,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  the 
subject  of  their  conversation  till  Miss 
Digby,  in  a  loud  detennined  voice,  said 
distinctly :  "  You  are  not  the  only  man 
who  has  trembled  before  a  woman  ;  don't 
defy  me,  or  you  will  have  reason  to  repent 
it  before  another  sun  sets."  When  this 
man  first  a^ipeared  Caroline  hardly 
glanced  at  him.  She  had  never  seen  him, 
and  concluded  he  must  be  some  agent  of 
James  Forest's.  She  was  aghast,  aston- 
ished, at  the  perjury  she  had  just  heard, 
and  Avondored  what  motive  could  have 
infiuenocd  James  to  revenge  himself  so 
fearfully  on  her  ;  but  there  was  one  thing 
he  said — he  had  alluded  to  her  inteiTiew 
with  her  cousin.  On  this  she  was  just  re- 
fiectinix  when  Scott  bec:an  his  evidence. 
He  related  so  particularly  almost  her  very 
words;  detailed  so  minutely  the  scene, 
now  so  hideous  to  think  of,  and  which  she 
thought  was  unknown  to  mortal,  that  she 
was  fascinated.  The  head  bent  forward; 
the  strained  eye  and  parted  lips  showed 
with  what  eagerness  and  despair  she  lis- 
tened, and  the  low  unrestrained  sob  de- 
clared but  too  plainly  that  there  was 
truth  in  what  was  uttered. 

Scott  continued  further  to  state  that 
the  next  evening  business  again  brought 
him  out.  He  did  not  return  till  very  late. 
It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  came  to 
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Colonel  Digby's  back  entrance.  He  al- 
most expected  to  find  the  gate  locked; 
but  on  trying  it  he  found  it  open.  He 
walked  quickly  througli  the  shrubbery, 
when  he  was  terrified  at  seeing  a  ^vhite 
figure  before  him  leaning  against  a  tree. 
He  had  become  almost  rooted  to  the  spot 
with  terror,  till  the  figure  turned  its  head, 
and  to  his  infinite  surprise  he  recognized 
Miss  Digby.  He  could  hardly  credit  his 
senses,  and  ran  to  make  sure.  She  darted 
with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow  towards 
the  house.  He  followed.  She  rushed 
through  the  garden-gate,  and  its  clapping 
behind  her  checked  his  further  progress. 

This  man's  evidence,  and  Caroline's 
visible  agitation,  caused  a  great  sensation. 
Though  Scott's  appearance  was  so  repug- 
nant, there  was  a  strong  conviction  of 
truth  in  every  word  he  said,  which  came 
home  with  a  feeling  of  bitter  regret  to 
the  heart  of  each  one  in  that  immense 
crowd  of  spectators.  He  was  undaunted 
and  unmoved  by  the  cross-questioning  of 
the  lawyers.  He  told  his  story  simply 
and  without  exaggeration,  and  adhered 
steadily  to  it. 

Flora  was  next  called  upon.  There  was 
a  marked  difference  in  the  manner  in 
which  her  evidence  was  detailed  from 
that  of  those  we  have  just  given.  She 
would  relate  nothing  consecutively.  All 
the  information  that  could  be  extracted 
from  her  was  given  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance, and  in  answers  to  questions  re- 
peatedly put  to  her ;  and  her  unfortunate 
communications  to  Forest  furnished  ample 
pounds  for  confirming  the  suspicions 
against  her  mistress.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  her  statements.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  questions  by 
which  they  were  elicited : 

She  stated  that  Miss  Digby  had  been 
absent  from  home  on  the  evening  of  the  fif- 
teenth of  October,  and  did  not  return  till 
aHer  eight  o'clock ;  that  she  (Flora)  was 
in  the  hall  as  her  mistress  entered  the 
house.  She  took  the  candlestick  abruptly 
out  of  her  hand,  refusing  to  allow  her 
attendance,  which  was  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  went  hastily  up-stairs.  She 
did  not  either  quit  her  room,  or  ring  her 
bell  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  did 
not  appear  the  next  morning  till  afl;er  ten 
o'clock.  Flora  was  in  the  breakfast-room 
shortly  after  she  entered.  Colonel  Digby 
and  Miss  Julia  were  talking  of  Captain 
St.  Laurence's  disappearance.  On  being 
further  pressed  as  to  whether  she  recol- 
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lected  if  her  mistress  had  made  any  obser« 
vations  on  the  subject,  the  only  remark 
she  remembered  was,  her  asking  if  the 
river  had  been  dragged,  and  if  his  foot- 
steps, or  those  of  any  other  person,  had 
been  traced  near  it.  She  further  deposed 
to  her  mistress  having  retired  early  on  the 
night  of  the  sixteenth ;  and  as  she  again 
refused  her  atendance,  she  could  not  state 
whether  she  left;  the  house  or  not.  There 
had  been  a  great  change  observable  in 
Miss  Digby  since  Captain  St.  Laurence's 
disappearance,  but  she  had  attributed  it 
to  her  natural  kindness  of  disposition. 
She  had  never  thought  her  partial  to  her 
cousin.  She  detailed  all  the  particulars 
connected  with  the  fatal  weapon ;  when 
and  where  she  had  first  seen  it ;  her  mis- 
tress' marked  displeasure  at  her  discover^ 
ing  it ;  and  finally,  her  having  purloined 
it  to  gratify  James  Forest's  curiosity. 

This  closed  the  evidence  against  Lady 
Douglass. 

Poor  Flora  was  carried  insensible  out 
of  court.  She  was  entirely  overcome  at 
the  apparent  weight  her  own  evidence 
had  given  to  the  fatal  charge.  In  a  long 
and  eloquent  speech  the  counsel  for  the 
defense  addressed  the  jury.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  improbability  of  a  girl  of 
Miss  Digby's  age  being  capable  of  instiga- 
ting to  such  a  crime.  Brought  up  as  she 
had  been  from  her  childhood  on  terms  of 
sisterly  intimacy  with  her  cousin,  it  would 
have  been  a  cnme  of  the  deepest  dye, 
and  such  as  only  one  who  had  been  led 
step  by  step  to  the  dark  abyss  of  guilt 
could  be  capable  of  even  in  thought. 
And  was  it  conceivable  that  even  had  she 
suggested  the  black  deed,  she  would  pay 
one  man  to  commit  the  murder  and 
another  to  bury  the  body?  Such  a  secret 
was  too  fatal  to  be  intrusted  to  an  indis- 
criminate number.  The  large  reward 
offered,  and  which  she  knew  would  be 
offered^  for  the  detection  of  the  murderer, 
would  be  too  great  a  temptation  to  be 
resisted  by  men  of  the  class  she  should 
employ.  The  storv  carried  incredibility 
on  the  face  of  it ;  it  was  not  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment.  Further,  there  was 
no  reason  that  the  deceased  might  not 
have  met  his  death  by  his  own  hand; 
there  was  nothing  to  prove  that  the  dag- 
ger had  been  taken  from  his  person  before 
death ;  it  mi^ht  have  been  removed  after 
he  had  committed  the  fatal  act.  His  hand 
was  mangled.  True ;  but  that  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  body  fidling  among 
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the  stones  and  gravel  of  the  grotto  where 
it  was  found.  As  to  the  meeting  between 
Hiss  Digbj  and  Captain  St.  Laurence  the 
evening  before  his  intended  journey,  and 
their  parting  in  anger,  it  would  be  child- 
ish even  to  expect  this  to  be  accounted 
for.  Was  every  person  bound  to  men- 
tion a  quarrel  or  an  interview,  particular- 
ly one  of  such  a  delicate  nature  as  this 
must  have  been?  Colonel  Digby  had 
wished  and  consented  to  his  nephew  en- 
deavoring to  win  his  daughter's  love.  Is 
it  not  natural^  then,  to  conclude  what 
must  have  been  the  subject  of  that  last 
interview  before  leaving  home ;  and  is 
every  young  lady  who  refuses  to  marry  a 
man,  and  that  perhaps  warmly,  bound  to 
answer  for  his  life  afterwards  ?  This 
point  ought  to  be  made  clear  indeed,  for 
if  such  a  heavy  responsibility  lies  with  the 
fair  and  weaker  sex,  the  exact  time  when 
it  ceases  should  be  defined,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  engage  a  body- 
guard to  protect  all  rejected  suitors  dur- 
ing the  interval.  The  aagger  being  found 
in  Lady  Douglass'  possession  he  allowed 
was  a  difficulty,  and  one  which  she  pos- 
itively declined  in  any  way  to  account  for. 
He  could  have  passed  this  over;  but  it 
was  better  to  face  a  difficulty.  Let  them 
look  at  it.  What  does  it  amount  to? 
Lady  JDouglass  had,  and  acknowledged 
she  had,  in  her  possession,  a  dagger  that 
had  been  identified  as  the  dagger  her  de- 
ceased cousin  had  worn  the  last  time  he 
was  seen.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
it  might  have  come  into  her  possession 
without  involving  her  participation  in  any, 
much  less  this  awful  crime.  Why,  is 
there  any  thing  more  likely  than  to  sup- 
pose that  he  might  have  dropped  it  the 
evening  of  their  intei-view,  and  that  she 
found  it  ?  As  time  advanced  and  soften- 
ed the  past,  she  might  have  preserved  it 
as  a  memento  of  their  parting.  On  the 
other  baud,  could  there  be  any  thing  more 
unlikely  or  revolting  than  the  idea  of  a 
young  girl,  who  had  instigated  the  mur- 
der of  her  cousin,  preserving  the  very 
weapon  that  should  forever  keep  her 
crime  in  her  sight  ?  Li  affecting  terms 
he  appealed  to  the  jury ;  they  had  wives, 
sisters,  daughters,  who  might  some  day 
be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  Lady 
Douglass  was  now.  They  should  be  scru- 
pulous how  they  judged.  Her  station, 
her  age,  then  hardly  seventeen,  the  cha- 
racter she  bore — was  all  this  to  go  for  no- 
tiiing  ?    How  weak  was  the  evidence ;  it 


was  only  circumstantial ;  and,  at  best,  how 
precarious  was  circumstantial  evidence. 
Then  he  adduced  instances  of  by-gone  tri- 
als, in  which,  when  too  late,  the  innocence 
of  the  accused  parties  had  been  brought  to 
light.  He  ceased.  Through  the  crowded 
court  there  existed  but  one  feeling — visi- 
ble, unrestrained  sympathy,  compassion, 
admiration,  and  conviction  of  her  inno- 
cence. With  breathless  impatience  they 
waited  for  the  charge  from  the  judge. 

With  great  care,  and  at  length,  the 
judge  stated  the  evidence.  He  dwelt 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  Flora's  tes- 
timony had  confirmed  that  of  the  other 
witnesses,  and  the  exceeding  reluctance 
with  which  it  had  been  forced  from  her. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  referred  to  the  im- 
possibility of  a  young  girl  committing 
such  a  murder  herselt^  and  the  improba- 
bility of  her  employing  two  separate  per- 
sons, one  to  commit  the  deed,  and  the 
other  to  bury  the  body.  But  after  giving 
their  best  consideration  to  both  sides  of 
the  question  he  summed  up  by  informing 
the  jury  that  it  was  their  duty  to  consi<t 
er,  not  whether  a  guilty  person  could  be 
in  the  position  in  which  the  evidence 
placed  Miss  Digby,  but  whether  it  was  at 
all  compatible  that  an  innocent  person, 
and  that  a  girl  of  seventeen,  could  be  so 
situated.  Whether  as  innocent  she  could 
have  on  any  account  concealed  the  fact  of 
discovering  her  cousin's  body,  and,  fear- 
ing to  mention  it  to  her  own  fkmily,  paid 
a  stranger  to  inter  it.  Whether,  when 
Captain  St.  Lajiirence  was  first  missing,  it 
was  natural,  and  what  an  innocent  young 
woman  would  have  done,  to  have  con- 
cealed her  last  interview;  whether  the 
possession  of  the  dirk  and  a  stained  hand- 
kerchief belonging  to  the  deceased  could 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  or  that  it 
was  possible  or  consistent  for  a  person 
circumstanced  as  Lady  Douglass  was,  to 
decline  all  explanation  of  the  manner  in 
which  such  articles  came  into  her  posses- 
sion, and  yet  be  innocent  of  the  charge 
laid  against  her.  If  after  mature  delibe- 
ration they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
an  innocent  voung  girl  might  be  so  cir- 
cumstanced. It  would  be  their  duty  to  ac- 
quit the  prisoner;  but  if  on  the  other 
hand  they  could  not  conscientiously  come 
to  this  judgment,  their  duty  would  then 
be  to  find  a  verdict  against  the  accused. 

There  was  a  pause  for  half  an  hour ;  but 
the  time  was  not  occupied  as  it  generally  is 
in  crowded  courts  at  the  retiringof  the  jury 
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There  was  an  unusual  stillness.  The 
judge's  ominous  words, "  a  verdict  against 
the  accused,"  seemed  to  echo  round  the 
building,  only  hushed  whispers  of  "  she 
must  be  innocent,"  "  they  could  not  find 
her  guilty,"  broke  the  silence ;  in  that 
mighty  mass  of  eager  spectators  there  was 
but  the  one  desire — to  see  her  free  ;  yet 
their  conviction  had  been  shaken  by  the 
judge's  charge,  their  hearts  declared  her 
mnocence,  but  their  reasons  were  not 
convinced.  Each  one  was  thankful  that 
he  was  not  called  to  decide  her  fate. 

In  less  than  an  hour  there  was  a  move- 
ment— a  stir.  All  eyes  turned,  expecting 
the  jury ;  but  the  foreman  entered  alone. 
To  the  judge's  question,  "Have  you 
agreed  ?" 

**  No ;  and  after  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion we  have  decided  to  ask  one  or  two 
questions.  The  answers  may,  perhaps, 
conduce  to  bring  the  jury  to  a  speedy  de- 
cision."    So  saying,  he  asked : 

"  Could  the  lady  adduce  any  evidence  to 
account  for  her  having  the  dagger  in  her 
possession ;  as  it  was  necessary  for  the 
tight  and  just  perception  of  the  case  that 
this  circumstance  should  be  satisfactorily 
explained  ?" 

Her  counsel  heard  the  question  and 
shook  his  head,  knowing  how  useless  the 
appeal  to  her  was.  He  had  urged  on  her 
the  necessity  of  offering  some  explana- 
tion :  he  had  felt  the  difficulty,  and  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  had  laid  it  be- 
fore her ;  but  all  to  no  purpose.  As  a 
final  effort  he  now  approached  the  place 
where  she  was  sitting,  pale,  beside  her 
&ther.  There  was  not  the  slightest  ex- 
citement visible ;  she  was  calm  and  collec- 
t<?d :  while  the  bi'cathless  silence  around 
her,  the  eager  and  sympathizing  gaze  of 
all,  were  a  tribute  involuntarily  paid  to 
such  firm  composure.  As  those  near 
pressed  forward  to  hear  what  passed  be- 
tween Lady  D.  and  her  counsel,  they  per- 
ceived tlie  anxious  looks  with  which  he  ad- 
dressed her,  and  the  agonized  entreaties 
of  her  father. 

She  listened — she  paused — ^her  father's 
tears — ^the  lawyer's  arguments  that  on 
her  almost  depended  her  father's  life; 
there  was  no  knowing  in  what  view  the 
jury  would  consider  the  case  if  she  persis- 
ted in  her  refusal,  and  how  would  he — 
the  old  man — hear  the  worst :  all  tended 
to   overwhelm    and   distract  her.      She 

Sized  vacantly  at  her  father ;  his  misera- 
e  and  heart-broken  look  only  confirmed 


the  lawyer's  dark  hint.  Oh !  that  she 
could  be  crushed  into  annihilation :  that 
this  dreadful  struggle  were  over ;  but  it 
must  not  be — she  could  not — she  dare  not 
tell.  "  No,"  she  said,  "  I  can  not  answer ;" 
and  waving  her  hand  to  prevent  fiirther 
entreaties,  she  sunk  back  on  her  seat. 

The  lawyer  sorrowfully  walked  over 
to  the  foreman,  and  said:  "I  have  re- 
ceived no  instructions  to  give  any  further 
information." 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  that 
long  day,  there  was  again  a  stir,  and  the 
expectation  of  all  was  realized  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  jury.  The  foreman  returned 
the  verdict,  "  guilty." 

A  deep  groan,  as  it  bui*st  simultaneously 
from  the  breast  of  every  individual  present, 
echoed  the  fatal  word.  "  Strongly  re- 
commended to  mercy,"  was  hardly  beard, 
as  the  judge  finished  the  sentence. 

But  Caroline  bore  the  sentence  with 
unflinching  brow.  No  nervous  contrac- 
tion romid  the  mouth  betrayed  any  emo- 
tion ;  her  countenance  was  as  serene  as 
when  she  first  entered — and  all  was  over. 

A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Ca- 
roline's character  since  the  discovery  of 
her  husband's  fatal  secret.  Though  she 
was  naturally  a  girl  of  a  high  and  serious 
turn  of  mind,  yet  her  strong  impulses  and 
great  capacity  of  affection,  almost  devo- 
tion towards  a  particular  object,  kept  her 
bowed  down  and  wedded  to  the  fleeting 
things  of  this  world ;  but  the  knowledge 
of  this  fatal  secret  —  amved  at,  too,  in 
such  a  way,  wounding  her  in  the  tcnder- 
est  attachment  of  her  heart — cut  the  cord 
by  which  she  had  been  fastened.  She 
grew  very  tired  of  the  world :  it  was  not 
to  be  trusted.  There  were  snares  for  the 
unwary:  nothing  could  come  to  perfec- 
tion. There  was  happiness  in  it  she  knew ; 
she  had  felt — she  had  tasted  happiness, 
ardent,  delicious,  intoxicating;  but  the 
bud  was  not  to  blossom  here,  it  must  be 
transplanted  to  a  richer  and  a  better  soil 
or  it  would  wither. 

What  was  the  earth  to  her  now  ?  She 
looked  to  heaven,  all  her  happiness  was 
there.  It  was  not  her  husband's  decep- 
tion of  her  that  broke  her  heart ;  there 
was  no  thought  of  self^— it  never  entere<l 
her  mind;  it  was  the  thought  that  /le 
might  be  debarred  fi'om  that  heaven  to 
which  now  all  her  longine  wag  directed 
that  bowed  her  down  with  an  insupport- 
able weight;  but  from  the  hour  of  his 
denial  of  guilt  all  her  hopes  brightened. 
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She  would  have  him  with  her — the  happi-  [ 
ness  begun  liere,  and  so  ruthlessly  cut  i 
asunder,  was  only  a  sure  pledge  of  what 
would  be  but  brighter  far  in  heaven. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  supported  Ca-  j 
rolinc  through  her  dark  and  dismal  soli-  i 
tude.  j 

When  she  returned  to  the  prison  after  ! 
the  trial,  she  was  sustained  by  an  unna-  i 
tural  excitement.  "  All  is  over,  James  | 
has  sworn  that  it  was  I ;  he  is  sjife,  there  ' 
can  be  no  danger  to  him  7ioxp ;  and  / 
have  saved  him — a  weak,  wretched  wo- 
man— alone  and  unassisted.  The  life  he  • 
gave  me  I  have  laid  at  his  feet.  The  . 
memory  of  this  dark  hour  will  bind  us  | 
together  closer  in  eternity."  And  then  j 
the  longing  to  see  him,  to  be  with  him  ■ 

once  more  before then  a  cold  shudder  j 

crept  over  her,  the  extraordinary  excite- 
ment faded  away,  and  she  awoke  to  the 
reality  of  her   own   position.      Near,  so 
very  near,  death   faced   her;    and  what 
death  ?  the  death  of  a  felon.    She  grasped  ' 
her  throat  with  her  hands — to  be  hung —  ' 
hun«:  before  that  immense  crowd.     Oh !  i 
the  thought  was  awful.     Her  head  grew  \ 
dizzy,  a  mortal  sickness  came  over  her ; , 
exhausted  nature  could  contend  no  longer.  | 
She  was  borne  by  her  laithful  attendant . 
to  her  bed.         ...  j 

As  soon  as  Sir  Alfred  Douglass  left  I 
Braydon  he  hastened  to  Dover,  and  from  | 
thence  crossed  to  France,  where  he  had  | 
intended  to  linger.  It  was  agreed  be- ! 
tween  him  and  Caroline  that  she  should  i 
write  to  him  under  a  feigned  name.  He 
had  been  absent  nearly  a  fortnight  and 
had  as  yet  received  no  letter.  He  became 
nervous  and  depressed.  He  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  much  before  this  time,  as  he 
knew  ^he  would  be  anxiously  cautious; 
but  a  foreboding  of  evil  haunted  him. 
His  own  situation  was  so  precarious.  At 
any  moment  he  might  meet  English  ac- 
quaintances ;  he  confined  himself  during 
the  day,  and  even  in  the  evening  did  not 
venture  into  the  frequented  parts  of  the 
town.  It  was  one  evening  about  three 
weeks  since  he  left  England  that  he 
turned  into  a  more  fashionable  restaurant 
than  it  was  customary  for  him  to  venture 
into,  and  had  seated  himself  with  a  paper 
near  the  fire,  when  two  gentlemen  entered 
and  called  for  coftee  and  cigars.  By  their 
voices  he  recognized  them  to  be  English- 
men ;  he  turned  from  them,  more  effec- 
tually to  conceal  liis  features,  and  devoted 
himself   with  renewed   assiduity  to  his 


newspaper.  He  had  not  been  long  so 
engaged  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
by  a  remark  from  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  his  friend :  "  It  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary case  I  have  ever  heard ;  and  hov 
many  years  since  it  happened,  did  yoa 
say  V" 

"  Six  or  seven,"  was  the  answer. 

"  How  could  they  identify  the  body?* 

^'I  did  not  bear  the  particulars,  but 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt.** 

Alfred  had  not  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. A  sickening  sensation  came 
over  him.  He  trembled.  How  could  be 
escape  ?  Danger  and  death  were  closmg 
upon  him.  His  fears  exaggerated  the 
difficulties  that  surrounded  him ;  he  dared 
not  move,  the  least  attempt  to  leave  on 
his  part  would  excite  suspicion.  He 
grasped  his  chair.  His  brain  turned ;  a 
tainting  sickness  passed  over  him,  the  cold 
perspii-ation  hung  in  drops  on  bis  fore- 
head ;  but  with  resolute  determination  he 
conquered.  Still  preserving  the  same  po- 
sition, holding  his  paper  before  him,  he 
waited  calmly,  without  one  outward  token 
of  the  fearful  struggle  he  had  passed 
through,  to  hear  furtlier  particulars  oihk 
oxen  crime.  The  waiter  then  entering 
with  coffee  interrupted  the  conversation. 
Still  Alfred,  with  extraordinary  contiol, 
sat  on. 

'^  I  can  not  get  that  strange  case  out  of 
my  head,"  said  the  first  speaker  again  ad- 
dressing his  friend. 

"  What  is  the  name  ?" 

"  Douglass,"  was  the  reply. 

^^  Douglass,  do  you  say  ?  any  tlung  to 
the  Douglass  of  Somersetshire  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Heavens !  how  awftil.  And  the  mur- 
dered man  ?" 

"St.  Laurence.  The  Digby  St.  Lau- 
rences." 

"Good  heavens !  they  are  relations — 
cousins.     When  was  the  trial  over  ?*» 

"  Yesterday." 

Trial!  Alfred  almost  turned;  what 
did  this  mean  ?    The  speaker  continued : 

"I  don't  believe  she  is  guilty.  The 
jury  were  a  long  time;  hut  mially  re- 
turned the  verdict,  *  guilty.*  You  should 
see  her,  John,  a  lovely  young  creature; 
bore  up  like  a  heroine,  and  as  likely  to 
commit  a  murder  as  a  saint." 

Both  the  gentlemen  started,  as  Alfred 
darted  towards  them  with  a  fiuse  aa  livid 
as  the  dead ;  he  grasped  the  ann  of  one 
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and  in  a  hollow  voice  demanded  :  "  Her 
name — her  name?" 

"  Lady  Donglass,  wife  of  Sir  Alfred,  and 
daughter  of  Colonel  Digby." 

With  the  bowl  of  a  maniac  he  rushed 
oat  of  the  house,  and  ran  breathless  to 
the  quay.  Chance  favored  him  :  a  vessel 
was  just  starting  for  Dover.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  sprung  on  deck 
regardless  of  every  tiling.  The  one  idea 
in  hia  mind  was  his  wife :  to  save  her — to 
declare  himself  the  real,  the  true  criiuinat. 
But  it  might  be  too  late — he  knew  nothing 
— how  soon  after  the  trial  was  she  to — 
Oh!  the  thought  was  maddening;  his 
brain  was  on  fire. 

A  few  da^s  after  the  trial  a  post-chaise 
was  seen  driving  furiously  up  (be  principal 
street  of  the  town  till  It  stopped  at  the 
hotel ;  a  gentleman  got  ont,  and  after  a 
few  words  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  re- 
entered the  carriage,  ordering  it  to  be 
driven  to  the  county  jail.  It  was  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night  that  he  arrived  at 
the  prison.  A  violent  ring  at  the  massive 
door  was  imtneiliately  answered. 

"  Lead  mo  to  the — the  place  occupied 
by  Lady  Douglass,"  said  the  visitor  in  a 
tone  of  command. 

The  man  hesitated,  looked  up  at  the 
figure  that  addressed  him,  and  though  no 
one,  on  any  ]>rctenBC,  was  allowed  ad- 
mittance at  that  unseasonable  honr,  there 
was  something  in  the  stranger's  appear- 
ance that  inspired  him  with  awe,  and  he 
dared  not  refuse.  Unwillingly  ho  con- 
dncted  him  as  far  as  his  own  jurisiliction 
extended,  and  then  left  him  under  the 
guidance  of  another  warder. 

Caroline,  since  the  <Iajr  of  the  trial,  had 
visibly  and  rapidly  declined ;  it  was  as  if 
she  had  gathered  her  strength  for  that 
fittal  occasion ;  and  then  the  excitement, 
the  necessity  for  exerting  herself  over,  she 
sank.  The  medical  man  who  had  attended 
her  ordered  her  to  be  removed  to  an  airy 
room,  where  she  could  have  the  customary 
comfoits  around  her.  Every  time  the 
doctor  called  he  expected  would  be  the 
last.  She  could  not  now  hold  out  twenty- 
fbnr  hours;  she  had  been  iu  an  imcon- 
scious  stupor  the  whole  day,  lying  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and,  except  by  her  low 
breathing,  showing  no  sign  of  life.  The 
room  was  dark,  barely  lighted  by  a  lamp 
«et  in  a  recess  by  the  tire.  Flora,  her 
&ithful  attendant,  sat  by  the  bedside, 
watching  every  change  in  her  mistress. 
Her  father,  a  decrepit  old  man,  sat  by 
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the  fireside,  half-nnconsdous  of  all  aronnd 
him. 

Caroline  suddenly  started  up  in  her  bed, 
and  leant  forward.  "  Hark,  what  is  thatV 
Listen!"  she  exclaimed  hastily. 

Flora  looked  at  her  in  fear.  She  heard 
nothing  but  the  footsteps  outside  their 
door — a  never-ending  sound  in  that  dwell- 
ing ;  but  still  Caroline  eagerly  listened — 
her  eyes  si>arkled — the  door  opened,  and 
with  a  cry  and  joyous  smile,  as  in  her 
brightest  days,  she  stretched  forward  her 
arms,  and  in  one  moment  was  folded  to 
her  hnsband's  breast. 

"Dear,  dearest  Alfred,"  she  sjud,  "I 
have  been  expecting  yon  so  long,  I 
watched  and  got  weary,  and  so  dropped 
asleep ;  but  I  have  had  such  a  dream.  I 
knew  you  had  come.  And,  darling,  yon 
look  tired  ;  you  must  rest  here,"  she  said, 
clasping  him  in  her  arms ;  "  and  then  you 
will  come  and  see  all  I  have  done  while 
you  were  away ;  your  room  is  so  nice — 
all  as  you  wished.  We  shall  be  happy, 
oh  !  so  happy."  He  sunk  on  his  knees  by 
her,  and  burying  his  iace  in  the  bed, 
groaned  aloud. 

"  Darling,  won't  you  come  soon,  very, 
very  soon  ?"  She  clasped  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  pressed  ber  lips  to  bis;  her  head 
snnk  on  hia  shoulder ;  gently  he  moved 
to  lay  her  down.  A  bright  heavenly 
smile  was  on  her  face,  but  her  spirit  had 
fied  from  her  huaband's  embrace.     .     .     . 

A  letter,  subsequently  addressed  to  the 
judge  who  h.id  presided  at  the  recent 
trial,  held  in  the  town  of ,  Somerset- 
shire, excited  an  immense  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  of  England.  We 
shall  transcribe  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers : 

"  Ur  Lord  :  At  Sir  Allred  Douglass'  request 
I  am  called  Upon  to  lay  before  you,  and  through 
you  before  the  public,  the  real  circumstances 
connected  with  the  tragedy,  from  which  origin- 
ated the  fearful  trial  at  which  you  so  lately  pre- 

"  Captain  St  Laurence  and  Sir  Alfred  Dong- 
lass  had  been  thrown  together  in  early  life; 
they  were  at  school  when  their  acquaint- 
ance and  mutual  dislike  began.  They  met 
again  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  students. 
Here  the  rivalry  between  them  was  renewed 
with  greater  viruleuea  They  were  both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  club;  and  a  short  time  pre- 
vious to  Captain  St  Laurence's  recdving  the 
order  to  join  hia  regiment  Sir  Alfred  DouglsES 
had  detected  him  in  an  act  of  foul  play  at  cards. 
He  had  been  Iode  suspected  of  dishonorable 
practices,  though  they  bsd  never  been  diatiacl- 
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ly  traced  to  him ;  but  on  this  unfortunate  occa- 
sion, through  Sir  Alfred's  means,  the  charge 
had  heen  proved  beyond  a  douht.  Captain  8t 
Laurence,  loaded  with  dishonor,  quitted  the 
club,  swearing  vengeance  against  his  enemies. 
Sir  Alfred  expected  to  be  called  to  a  personal 
encounter  with  his  adversary,  but  to  his  aston- 
ishment he  heard  no  more  of  him ;  the  whole 
transaction  had  been  marvelously  hushed  up. 

^*Sir  Richard  Baker  at  that  time  died  sud- 
denly, and  put  all  further  thought  of  the  sub- 
ject out  of  Sir  Alfred's  mind.  He,  accompanied 
by  James  Forest,  went  down  for  one  day  to 
Somersetshire,  previous  to  his  leaving  England 
on  a  tour.  They  did  not  arrive  at  Braydon  Hall 
till  late  in  the  evening,  when  he,  attended  by 
his  servant,  went  out  to  look  about  the  place. 
As  they  turned  into  a  narrow  walk  leading  to 
the  sea,  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  they 
encountered  Captain  St.  Laurence.  He  was 
very  excited,  and  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  some 
very  strong  emotion.  He  did  not  immediately 
recognize  Sir  Alfred,  who  had  hoped  to  pass 
unobserved,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  path 
prevented  this.  As  Captain  St  Laurence  came 
close  to  him  he  started,  and  addressed  Sir  Al- 
fred by  some  opprobrious  term.  This  of  course 
roused  the  other.  He  answered,  but  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
him,  as  he  seemed  to  be  laboring  under  some 
strange  excitement  This  unhappy  allusion  to 
some  unknown  trouble  exasperated  Captain  St 
Laurence.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
closed  on  his  adversary ;  blow  followed  blow. 
Sir  Alfred  was  unarmed ;  but  Captain  St  Lau- 
rence drew  a  dagger.  To  wrench  this  out  of 
his  hand  and  wound  him  was  the  work  of  an 
instant  Captain  St  Laurence  staggered  and 
fell.  Sir  Alfred  raised  his  head  and  called  upon 
Forest  to  assist  him,  but  found  to  his  unex- 
pected dismay  that  he  was  dead.  Sir  Alfred's 
remorse  was  extreme.  He  had  only  raised  his 
hand  in^  his  own  defense.  There  was  no 
thought  in  his  mind  to  take  the  young  man's 
life.  In  perplexity  and  bitter  regret  he  bent 
over  the  body,  when  Forest  at  once  suggested 
the  thought  of  instant  burial.  He  urged  on 
his  master  the  absolute  necessity  of  it.  If  he 
asserted  that  he  had  killed  Captain  St  Lau- 
rence in  self-defense,  who  would  believe  him  ? 
Who  could  think  it  was  a  fair  fight  ?  they  were 
two  against  one.  There  was  in  fact  no  other 
course  left.  His  conscience  could  not  upbraid 
him  with  the  crime.  He  must  now  look  to  his 
own  safety.  In  a  miserable  moment,  when  he 
was  bowed  down  with  terror,  grief,  and  wretch- 
edness, he  consented.  Forest  buried  the  body 
in  the  little  grot  near  the  sea-shore.  That 
evening,  without  revisiting  the  house,  or  having 
been  recognized  by  any  one.  Sir  Alfred  Doug- 
lass returned  to  London.  James  Forest  followed 
him  in  a  day  after.  It  was  the  diabolical  con- 
ception of  a  moment  that  suggested  the  hidden 
burial  to  Forest  He  knew  he  was  now  master. 
A  secret  bound  Sir  A.  to  him  indissolubly.  Go 
where  he  would  he  could  not  escape  him ;  he 
might  neglect  his  duties,  rob,  plunder  his  mas- 


ter, but  he  must  be  silent  He  knew  a  crime  of 
a  deeper  dye ;  he  held  his  fate  in  his  grasp.  One 
word  from  him  and  all  would  be  over ;  and  he 
accomplished  his  purpose.  Sir  Alfred's  purse 
was  ever  open  to  him ;  the  demands,  ever  so 
exorbitant,  were  never  refused.  This  contented 
James  Forest  for  a  time.  His  situation  was  a 
very  good  one ;  and  if  he  gave  information,  on 
the  whole,  even  taking  the  reward  into  account^ 
he  considered  that  he  would  be  a  loser. 

^*-  And  thus  things  continued  till  Sir  Alfred 
married.  Forest  became  attached  to  Xady 
Douglass'  maid.  At  first  she  favored  his  ad- 
dresses; but  her  mistress's  strong  dislike  to 
the  man,  made  her  hesitate  before  she  consented 
to  marry  him.  Then  Lady  Douglass'  failing 
health  decided  the  girl  in  ultimately  rejec'ing 
his  suit  This  exasperated  him  beyond  endur- 
ance. His  master  had  also  been  unwilling  of 
late  to  meet  his  demands,  which  had  gradually 
become  exorbitant ;  words  arose  between  them, 
and  then  followed  that  hideous,  deep-laid  plot 
of  unutterable  revenge  and  villainy.  His  plans 
were  well  laid :  he  had  calculated  on  Sir  Alfred's 
hurried  departure,  at  the  information  being 
given  to  the  magistrate,  and  it  was  he  who  had 
brought  the  news  to  Flora,  '  that  by  some  un- 
known person  a  disclosure  had  been  made  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  Captain  St  Laurence.' 
It  was  with  the  delight  of  a  demon  he  had  left 
the  house  with  the  letter  to  Colonel  Digby  the 
night  of  Sir  Alfred's  escape,  astonished  at  the 
success  of  his  plan. 

"A  few  words  explain  the  tragic  sequel. 
Lady  Douglass  had  found  by  accident  the  dag- 
ger concesJed  in  her  husband's  desk.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  suffered  for  him 
willingly,  heartily.  In  a  letter  written  to  him 
the  evening  of  the  trial  she  detailed  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  over  this  we  must  draw  a  vail ;  it 
is  too  sacred  for  curious  eyes  to  gaze  upon. 
Let  us  fold  our  hands  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion that  such  love  could  exist  on  earth." 

Braydon  Hall  was  dismantled.  The 
closed  windows,  through  which  not  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  could  penetrate ;  the 
weeds  covering  the  garden;  the  grass- 
grown  walks — all  proclaimed  the  absence 
of  the  owner.  Even  the  lodge  was  empty. 
An  old  woman  lived  in  the  house,  who, 
for  some  time  afler  the  events  recorded 
in  this  story,  had  her  time  busily  employed 
in  showing  visitors  thronc^h  the  place, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  the  principal 
actor  connected  with  those  scenes;  but 
in  time  these  dropped  off,  and  she 
reigned  in  undisturbed  silence  in  her 
gloomy  abode.  Sir  Alfred  Doaglass  left 
the  neighborhood  forever.  In  a  short 
time  the  wonderful  tragedy  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  was  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  and  in  years  after,  when  one,  who 
regardless  of  the  danger  to  bis  own  per- 
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son,  had  devoted  himself  to  the  care  of 
the  sick  and  needy,  when  the  cholera 
which  was  raffinff  with  fearful  destruction 
had  deprived  them  of  friends  and  susten- 
ance,  at  last  fell  a  yictim  to  this  great  and 
self-imposed  duty,  then  the  fleeting  words 
of  admiration  which  were  offered  to  his 
memory  recalled  for  a  brief  space  the  in- 
terest that  had  once  wrapped  around  him. 
With  regard  to  the  other  actors  con- 


nected with  this  tale,   a  few  words  will 
suflice. 

Colonel  Digby  did  not  survive  his 
daughter  many  weeks.  The  shock  he 
sustained  shattered  his  health,  already 
weakened  by  sickness  and  age.  Flora 
accompanied  Julia  to  a  foreign  country, 
where,  in  the  formation  of  new  ties,  the 
spirits  of  the  latter  once  more  revived 
from  the  bitter  remembrances  of  the  past. 
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I. 

Blaavtn. 

O  woin)ERFUL  mountain  of  Blaavin ! 

How  oft  since  our  parting  hour 

You  have  roared  with  the  wintry  torrents, 

You  haye  gloomed  through  the  thunder-shower ! 

But  by  this  time  the  lichens  are  creeping 

Gray-green  o'er  your  rocks  and  your  stones, 

And  each  hot  afternoon  is  steeping 

Your  bulk  in  its  sultriest  bronze. 

Oh  I  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 

"When  it  loosens  your  torrents'  flow — 

When  with  one  little  touch  of  a  sunny  hand 

It  unclasps  your  cloak  of  snow. 

Oh  I  sweet  is  the  spring  wind,  Blaavin, 

And  sweet  it  was  to  me — 

For  before  the  bell  of  the  snowdrop. 

Or  the  pink  of  the  apple-tree — 

LfOng  before  your  first  spring  torrent 

Came  down  with  a  flash  and  a  whirl, 

In  the  breast  of  its  happy  mother, 

There  nestled  my  little  girl. 

O  Blaavin.  rocky  Blaavin, 

It  was  with  the  strangest  start 

That  I  felt,  at  the  little  querulous  cry, 

The  new  pulse  awake  in  my  heart 

A  pulse  that  will  live  and  beat,  Blaavin  I 

Till,  standing  around  my  bed, 

While  the  chirrup  of  birds  is  heard  out  in  the 

dawn. 
The  watchers  whisper :  "  He's  dead." 
Oh !  another  heart  is  mine,  Blaavin, 
Sin'  this  time  seven  year, 
For  Life  is  brighter  by  a  charm. 
Death  darker  by  a  fear. 
O  Blaavin,  rocky  Blaavm  I 


How  I  long  to  be  with  you  again. 
To  see  lashed  gulf  and  gully 
Smoke  white  in  the  windy  rain- 
To  see  in  the  scarlet  sunrise 
The  mist-wreaths  perish  with  heat, 
The  wet  rock  slide  with  a  trickling  gleam 
Right  down  to  the  cataract's  feet ; 
While  toward  the  crimson  islands 
Where  the  sea-birds  flutter  and  skirl, 
A  cormorant  flaps  o'er  a  sleek  ocean  floor 
Of  tremulous  mother-of-pearl. 


n. 


The  Wbll. 

The  well  gleams  by  a  mountain  road. 
Where  travelers  never  come  or  go, 
From  city  proud,  or  poor  abode 
That  firets  the  dusky  plain  below. 
All  silent  as  a  moldering  lute 
That  in  a  ruin  long  hath  lain ; 
All  empty  as  a  dead  man's  brain — 
The  path  untrod  by  human  foot, 
That,  thread-like,  &r  away  doth  run 
To  savage  pei^  whose  central  spire 
Bids  farewell  to  the  setting  sun. 
Good-morrow  to  the  morning's  fire. 
The  country  stretches  out  beneath. 
In  gloom  of  wood,  and  gray  of  heath ; 
The  carriers'  carts  with  mighty  loads 
Dark-dot  the  long  white  dusty  roads  ; 
The  stationary  stain  of  smoke 
Is  crowned  by  spire  and  castle  rock ; 
A  silent  speck  of  vapory  wlute, 
The  train  creeps  on  firom  shade  to  light ; 
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The  river  journeys  to  the  main 
Throughout  a  vast  and  endless  plain, 
Far-shadowed  by  the  laboring  breast 
Of  thunder  leaning  o'er  the  west 

A  rough  uneven  waste  of  gray, 

The  landscape  stretches  day  by  day ; 

But  strange  the  sight  when  evening  sails 

Athwart  Sie  mountains  and  the  vales : 

Furnace  and  forge,  by  daylight  tame. 

Uplift  their  restless  towers  of  flame, 

That  cast  a  broad  and  angry  glow 

Upon  the  rain-cloud  hanging  low. 

As  dark  and  darker  grows  the  hour. 

More  wild  their  color,  vast  their  power, 

Till  by  the  glare,  in  shepherd's  shed, 

The  mother  sings  her  babe  a-bed. 

From  town  to  town  the  peddler  wades 

Through  far-flung  crimson  lights  and  shades. 

As  softly  fall  the  autumn  nights. 

The  city  blossoms  into  lights ; 

Now  here,  now  there,  a  sudden  spark 

Sputters  the  twilight's  light-in-dark ; 

Afar  a  glimmering  crescent  shakes. 

The  gloom  across  the  valley  breaks 

A  bank  of  glowworms.     Strangely  fair, 

A  bridge  of  lamps  leaps  through  the  air 

To  hang  in  night ;  and  sudden  shines 

The  long  street's  splendor-fretted  lines. 

Intense  and  bright  that  fiery  bloom 

Upon  the  desert  of  the  gloom ; 

At  length  the  starry  clusters  fail, 

Afar  the  lustrous  crescents  pale, 

Till  all  the  wondrous  pageant  dies 

In  gray  light  of  damp-dawning  skies. 

High  stands  the  lonely  mountain  ground 
Above  each  babbling  human  sound ; 
Yet  from  its  place  a&r  it  sees 
Night  scared  by  angry  furnaces ; 
The  lighting-up  of  city  proud« 
The  brightness  o'er  it  in  the  cloud. 
The  foolish  people  never  seek 
Wise  counsel  from  that  silent  peak, 
Though  from  its  bight  it  looks  abroad 
All-seeing  as  the  eye  of  God, 
Haunting  the  peasant  on  the  down, 
The  workman  in  the  busy  town ; 
Though  from  the  closely-curtained  dawn 
The  day  is  by  the  mountain  drawn, 
Whether  the  slant  lines  of  the  rain 
Fill  high  the  brook  and  shake  the  pane, 
Or  noon-day  reapers,  wearied,  halt 
On  sheaves  beneath  a  blinding  vault 
Unshaded  by  a  vapor's  fold — 
Though  from  that  mountain  summit  old. 
The  cloudy  thunder  breaks  and  rolls 
Through  deep  reverberating  souls ; 
Though  from  it  comes  the  angry  light, 
Whose  forky  shiver  sears  the  sight, 
And  rends  the  shrine  from  floor  to  dome. 
And  leaves  the  gods  without  a  home. 

And  ever  in  that  under  world 
Round  which  the  weary  clouds  are  fhrled, 
The  cry  of  one  that  buys  and  sells, 
The  laughter  of  the  bridal  bells 


Clear  breaking  from  cathedral  tow«rS| 
The  peddler  whistling  o'er  the  moorB, 
The  sunburnt  reapers,  merry  oorpi, 
With  stooks  behind,  and  grain  before, 
The  huntsman  cheering  on  his  hounds — 
Build  up  one  sound  of  many  sounds, 
As  instruments  of  divers  tone, 
The  organ's  temple-shaking  groan, 
Proud  trumpet,  cymbal's  piercing  cry, 
Build  one  intricate  harmony : 
As  smoke  that  drowns  the  city's  q>ireft 
Is  fed  by  twice  a  million  fires ; 
As  midnight  draws  her  windy  grief 
From  sob  and  wail  of  bough  and  leaf; 
And  on  those  favorable  days 
When  earth  is  free  fix>m  mist  and  hase^ 
And  heaven  is  silent  as  an  ear 
Down-leaning,  loving  words  to  hear. 
Stray  echoes  of  the  world  are  blown 
Around  those  pinnacles  of  stone 
That  hold  the  blue  of  heaven  alone — 
The  saddest  sound  beneath  the  sun. 
All  human  voices  blent  in  one. 

And  purely  gleams  the  crystal  well 
Amid  the  silence  terrible. 
On  heaven  its  eye  is  ever  wide 
At  morning  and  at  eventide. 
And  as  a  lover  in  the  sight 
And  favor  of  his  maiden  bright 
Bends,  till  his  fiice  he  proudly  spies 
In  the  clear  depths  of  upturned  eyes — 
The  mighty  heaven  above  it  bowcKi 
Looks  down,  and  sees  its  crumbling  cloud. 
Its  round  of  summer  blue  immense. 
Drawn  in  a  yard's  circumference ; 
And  lingers  o'er  the  unage  there 
Than  its  own  self  more  purely  fiur. 

Whence  come  the  waters  garnered  up 
So  clearly  in  that  rocky  cup? 
They  come  from  regions  higher  far. 
Where  blows  the  wind  and  shines  the  star. 
The  silent  dews  that  heaven  distills 
At  midnight  on  the  lonely  hills : 
The  shower  that  all  the  mountain  dims, 
On  which  the  lordly  rainbow  swims ; 
The  torrents  from  the  thunder-gloom, 
Let  loose  as  by  the  stroke  of  doom. 
The  whirling  waterspout,  that  cracks 
Into  a  hundred  cataracts. 
Are  swallowed  by  the  thirsty  ground. 
And  dav  and  night  without  a  sound 
Through  banks  of  marl  and  belts  of  or«8» 
They  filter  through  its  million  pores. 
Losing  each  foul  and  turbid  stam : 
And  fed  by  many  a  trickling  vein, 
The  well,  through  silent  days  and  years 
Fills  slowly,  like  an  eye  with  tears. 

UL 
Retubn. 

An  I  me,  as  wearily  I  tread 
The  winding  hill-road,  mute  and  dofr. 
Each  rock  and  rill  are  to  my  heart 
So  conscious  of  the  long-ago. 
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My  passion  with  its  fullness  ached ; 

I  filled  this  region  with  my  love ; 

Ye  listened  to  me,  barrier  crags, 

Thou  heard^st  me  singing,  blue  above. 

Oh  !  never  can  I  know  again 

The  sweetness  of  that  happy  dream, 

But  thou  remcmber'st,  iron  cmg, 

And  thou  remember'st,  falling  stream ! 

Oh  I  look  not  so  on  me,  ye  rocks, 

The  Past  is  past  and  let  it  be ; 

Thy  music,  ever-falling  stream. 

Brings  more  of  pain  than  joy  to  me. 

O  cloud,  high  dozing  on  the  peak  1 

O  tarn,  that  gleams  so  far  below ! 

O  distant  ocean,  blue  and  sleek ! 

On  which  the  white  sails  come  and  go— 

Ye  look  the  same ;  thou  soundest  the  same 

Thou  ever-falling,  falling  stream — 

Ye  arc  the  changeless  dial-face, 

And  I  the  passing  beam. 


IV. 

B  L  A  A  V  I N . 

As  adown  the  long  glen  I  hurried, 

Like  the  torrent  f«  om  fall  to  fall. 

The  invisible  spirit  of  Blaavin 

Seemed  ever  on  me  to  call ; 

As  I  passed  the  red  lake  fringed  with  rushes, 

A  duck  burst  away  from  its  breast, 

And  before  the  bright  circles  and  wrinkles 

Had  subsided  again  into  rest, 

At  a  clear  open  turn  of  the  roadway. 

My  passion  went  up  in  a  cry. 

For  the  wonderful  mountain  of  Blaavin 

Was  heaving  his  huge  bulk  on  high, 

Each  precipice  keen  and  purple 

Against  the  yellow  sky. 

Alezakder  SMrra. 


From     the     Weitminster     Revieir. 
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Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Text-  * 
books  of  Geology  already  before  the  pub- 
lic, we  think  that  the  widow  of  Hugh 
Miller  was  fully  justified  in  the  belief  that 
the  publication  of  the  course  of  Lectures 
on  Popular  Geology,  which  he  delivered 
in  Edinburgh  not  long  before  his  death, 
would  serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  be  es- 
pecially interesting  to  those  who  are  fa- 
milLar  with  the  principal  features  of  the 
country  from  which  his  illustrations  are 
drawn.  For  in  these  lectures  he  had 
brought  together  the  general  results  of 
the  geological  studies  which  he  had  pur- 
sued through  various  parts  of  his  native 
Scotland ;  and  the  objection  which  he 
made  to  their  publication  at  the  time  was 
that  he  had  given  in  them  so  many  of  his 
best  facts  and  broadest  ideas — so  much, 
indeed,  of  what  would   be   required  to 

♦  Sketch- Book  of  Popular  Geology ;  being  a  Se- 
ries of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  PhiloeophicAl 
Institution  of  Edinburgh,  by  Hugh  Miller.  With 
an  Introductory  Preface,  giving  a  Resum^  of  the 
Progress  of  Geological  Seience  within  the  last  Two 
Years.  B}'  Mrs.  Millbb.  Edinburgh.  1859.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  858. 


lighten  the  prior  details  of  what  he  con- 
templated as  his  maximum  optis^  the 
"  Geology  of  Scotland" — that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  send  them  forth  by  them- 
selves. These  lectures  are  indeed  in  every 
way  admirable  specimens  of  their  author's 
best  manner.  Commencing  with  the  his- 
toric period  of  Scotland's  existence,  and 
showing  how  the  remains  of  Roman  art 
and  the  ruder  implements  of  their  prede- 
cessors enable  us  to  reason  back  to  the 
condition  of  the  country  and  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, in  periods  of  remote  antiquity,  he 
skillfully  connects  Geologic  and  Human 
history  by  bringing  together  evidence 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources  as  to  the 
changes  of  level  which  have  occurred  in 
the  country  since  it  has  been  tenanted  by 
man ;  often  producing  very  important 
modifications  in  the  coast-line,  and  in  some 
places  adding  what  he  calls  a  *'*'  flat  mar- 
ginal selvage"  of  considerable  extent, 
which  constitutes  with  the  old  coast-line 
a  well-marked  feature  in  the  landscape. 
And  upon  this  he  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racteristically appropriate  and  suggestive 
remarks : 
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**  Geology  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the 
science  of  landscape ;  it  i-*  to  the  landscape  paint- 
er what  anatomy  is  to  the  historic  painter,  or  to 
the  sculptor.  In  the  singularly  neh  and  vari- 
ously compounded  prospects  of  our  country, 
there  is  scarce  a  single  tract  that  can  not  he  re- 
solved into  some  geological  peculiarity  in  the 
country^s  frame-work,  or  which  does  not  bear 
witness  otherwise  and  more  directly  than  from 
any  mere  suggestion  of  the  assodative  faculty, 
to  some  strilung  event  in  its  physical  history. 
Its  landscapes  are  tablets  roughened,  like  the 
tablets  of  Nineveh  with  the  records  of  the  past; 
and  their  various  features,  whether  of  hill  or  val- 
ley, terrace  or  escarpment,  form  the  bold  and 
graceful  characters  in  which  the  narrative  is  in- 
scribed." 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  he  goes 
back  through  the  successive  periods  of 
geological  time,  from  the  glacial  to  the 
tertiary,  secondary,  paleozoic,  and  azoic ; 
every  where  seizing  upon  the  materials 
which  lie  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  ob- 
server, and  building  these  up  into  the 
fabric  of  science  with  the  masterly  design 
of  the  able  architect,  and  the  skillful  hand- 
ling of  the  practiced  artisan — the  graceful 
suggestions  of  a  poetic  imagination  being 
by  no  means  passed  by,  but  finding  place 
wherever  such  ornaments  could  be  appro- 
priately introduced. 

The  book  is  adapted  as  well  as  any 
book  could  be  to  lead  its  reader  to  the 
study  of  geology  in  the  best  of  all  meth- 
ods, that  of  observation  guided  by  intelli- 
gence ;  and  it  will  conduct  him  by  the 
same  path  which  its  author  himself  follow- 
ed with  such  remarkable  sagacity  and 
such  singular  success,  when,  unconscious 
of  the  results  which  had  been  evolved  by 
the  labors  of  his  predecessors,  he  set  him- 
self to  reason  upon  the  phenomena  exhibi- 
ted by  his  standstone  quarry,  and  to 
search  into  the  past  history  of  the  globe 
under  the  sure  guidance  of  the  clue  afford- 
ed by  observation  of  the  changes  it  is  even 
now  undergoing. 

One  especial  charm  which  these  lectures 
have  for  us,  is  their  entire  freedom  from 
those  theological  discussions  and  allusions 
which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  of  most 
of  their  author's  writings.  In  their  com- 
position he  seems  to  have  wisely  deter- 
mined to  apply  himself  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  exposition  of  Geology  as  a  science  ; 
and  to  have  reserved  the  question  of  its 
bearing  on  Scripture  for  separate  discour- 
ses, which  were  delivered  as  the  closing 
lectures  of  the  course.  These  have  been 
already  published  in  "  The  Testimony  of 
the  Rocks  ;"  and  Mrs.  Miller  has,  in  our 


opinion,  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  not 
reproducing  them  here,  and  in  substitu- 
ting as  an  Appendix  a  scries  of  extracts 
from  papers  left  by  her  husband  on  vari- 
ous points  of  geological  interest,  which 
had  not  been  incorporated  in  either  of  bis 
published  works.  She  has  also  added  in 
a  Preface,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  more 
important  geological  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  since  the  lectures  wore 
delivered ;  dwelling  especially  on  the 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  paleozoic  geology 
of  Scotland  by  the  recent  determination 
of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  (based  upon 
the  evidence  of  fossils  for  the  most  part 
collected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Peach,)  that  the 
supposed  Old  R^d  Conglomerate  of  the 
Western  Highlands  really  belongs  to  the 
Silurian  period,  and  on  the  discovery,  now 
fully  substantiated,  of  the  imprint  of  the 
footsteps  of  large  reptiles  in  the  upper- 
most beds  of  the  true  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. The  recent  date  of  one  the  most 
important  results  wrought  out  by  modem 
geological  inquiry,  has  prevented  her 
from  including  this  in  her  summary ; 
and  we  shall  do  our  readers  a  service  by 
a  concise  statement  of  the  evidence,  which 
now  seems  conclusive,  in  regard  to  the 
coexistence  of  man  with  those  numerous 
species  of  mammals,  most  of  them  now 
extinct,  which  tenanted  this  portion  of  the 
globe  in  the  "  post-pleiocene,"  or  "  drift'' 
period. 

The  belief  in  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  human  race  has  been  until  lately  so 
generally  accepted  amongst  geologists, 
that  it  has  seemed  nothing  short  of  the 
rankest  heresy  to  attempt  to  disturb  it. 
Cases  have  every  now  and  then  been  ad- 
duced in  which  human  bones  or  imple- 
ments were  discovered  in  the  same  beds 
with  bones  of  extinct  mammals ;  but  these 
have  been  thought  to  be  explicable  by  ac- 
cidents which  might  have  subsequently 
brought  about  an  association  not  depend- 
ent on  original  contem  poraneity  of  exis- 
tence. A  very  remarkable  case  of  this 
kind  was  made  known  about  two  years 
ago  by  M.  de  Perthes,  who,  in  a  work  en- 
titled Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antedilu- 
viennes,  announced  his  discovery  of  flints 
obviously  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man 
in  gravel-pits,  on  hills  two  hundred  feet 
high,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville, 
associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  bear,  hyena,  stag, 
ox,  and  hoi'so;  the  gravel  beds  bebg 
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overlaid  with  thick  beds  of  sand  and  loam 
containing  the  delicate  shells  of  fresh-wa- 
ter mollusks.  £ven  this  case  did  not  at 
once  attract  the  attention  it  deserved, 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  admixture  of 
theory  with  the  facts  stated  by  M.  de 
Perthes ;  but  it  happened  that,  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  further  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
course  of  some  explorations  which  have 
been  carried  on  beneath  the  stalagmitic 
crust  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  cave  new- 
ly opened  at  Brixham,  in  Devonshire. 
Strongly  impressed  with  the  facts  there 
revealed,  but  still  not  feeling  altogether 
satisfied  that  they  might  not  admit  of 
some  other  explanation,  Mr.  Prestwich, 
the  'geologist  par  excellence  of  the  post- 
tertiary  formations,  and,  therefore,  the 
man  of  all  others  best  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce authoritatively  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion, determined  to  examine  for  himself 
into  the  cases  cited  by  M.  de  Perthes  as 
occurring  in  the  nei(jhborhood  of  Abbe- 
ville  and  Amiens ;  and  he  wisely  associa- 
ted with  himself  Mr.  Evans,  an  antiquary, 
who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject 
of  flint  weapons.  Ocular  proof  was  ob- 
tained by  these  gentlemen  of  the  existence 
of  the  flint  implements  in  situ^  and  of  the 
undisturbed  condition  of  the  gravel  bed 
above  and  around  them  ;  and  the  idea  of 
their  having  been  buried  at  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  drift 
was  entirely  negatived  by  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  the  holes  which  must  have 
been  dug  for  the  purpose,  none  such  being 
discoverable,  though  many  hundreds  of 
the  implements  had  been  found  dispersed 
through  the  mass.  The  inference  seems 
irresistible,  therefore,  that  these  imple- 
ments were  originally  imbedded  in  the 
gravel  with  the  remains  of  animals  which 
are  known  to  have  tenanted  Europe  dur- 
ing the  period  of  its  formation ;  and  the 
only  reasonable  doubt  that  can  present 
itself  as  to  man's  contemporaneity  with 
them,  arises  out  of  the  question,  whether 
these  flints  were  really  fashioned  by  the 
art  of  man,  or  whether  they  may  have  de- 
rived their  peculiar  configuration  from 
natural  causes.  As  to  this  point,  howev- 
er, we  can  not  think  that  doubt  can  exist 
in  the  mind  of  any  intelligent  person  who 
carefully  examines  them,  and  who  com- 
pares them  with  the  forms  into  which 
flints  are  brought  by  natural  fracture. 
They  are  much  ruder  in  their  shape  than 
the  Celtic  stone  weapons,  and  seem,  from 


their  geological  position,  to  have  been 
long  anterior,  the  Celtic  stone  weapons 
being  found  in  the  superficial  soil  above 
the  drift ;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that 
they  are  the  remains  of  a  different  rjice  of 
men,  who  inhabited  this  region  of  the 
globe  at  a  period  anterior  to  its  Celtic  oc- 
cupation. 

Having  been  fully  satisfied  of  these 
facts  by  his  investigation  of  the  Abbeville 
and  Amiens  cases,  Mr.  Prestwich  turned 
his  attention  to  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Frere  in  the  Archceologia^  of  the  occur- 
ence of  a  similar  case  towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  in  our  own  country ;  a 
number  of  flint  weapons  having  been  dis- 
covered in  conjunction  with  elephant  re- 
mains, in  a  gravel-pit  in  Suffolk,  at  a  depth 
of  eleven  or  twelve  feet  from  the  surface, 
the  gravel  being  overlaid  by  sand  and 
brick-earth.  Some  of  these  weapons  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  others  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  they  are  identical  in  form 
with  those  found  in  Normandy.  Pro- 
ceeding to  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  personal  investigation  of  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Prestwich  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  meet  with  an  old  man 
who  distinctly  remembered  the  finding  of 
the  weapons  more  than  sixty  years  since, 
and  who  was  able  to  point  out  the  spot 
from  which  they  had  been  dug ;  and  he 
further  asceilained  that  similar  imple- 
ments have  been  since  found  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  deposit  of  gravel,  two 
having  been  dug  out  last  winter.  The 
evidence  of  the  Suffolk  gravel-pit  is,  there- 
fore, quite  corroborative  of  that  of  the 
Abbeville  and  Amiens  beds;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  mammaliferous  drifts  elsewhere 
would  bring  to  light  similar  evidences  of 
man's  existence  at  the  period  of  their 
formation.  So  far  from  looking  upon 
such  cases  as  exce])tional,  and  as  furnish- 
ing diflUculties  to  be  explained  away,  ge- 
ologists will  now,  it  may  be  hoped,  accept 
them  as  normal,  and  zealously  seek  for 
additional  facts  that  may  throw  light  upon 
the  condition  of  these  by  far  the  earliest 
human  inhabitants  of  our  globe  of  whose 
existence  we  have  any  traces. 

It  is  much  to  Hugh  Miller's  credit  that 
he  abstained  from  pronouncing  dogmati- 
cally, in  the  lectures  before  us,  against 
the  higher  antiquity  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  we  have  been  much  struck  with  the 
cautious  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
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himself  on  this  point.  "  We  have  no  good 
grounds  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  man 
existed  upon  the  earth,  during  what  in 
Britain  and  that  portion  of  the  Continent 
which  lies  under  the  same  lines  of  latitude, 
were  the  times  of  the  boulder-clay  and 
drift-gravels."  Had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed a  couple  of  years  later,  he  would 
have  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  which  we  have  given  an  outline  ; 
and  we  can  not  doubt  that,  with  the 
honesty  which  characterized  him,  he 
would  have  at  once  recoijnized  their 
logical  value,  and  admitted  the  infer- 
ences to  which  they  seem  so  unequivo- 
cally to  lead ;  and  would  have  then  set 
himself  manfully  to  work  anew  at  the 
problem  he  was  always  laboring  to  solve 
—  the  reconcilement  of  the  facts  of  Geo- 
logical Science  with  the  Scriptural  record 
of  the  Creation.  How  futile  every  such 
attempt  must  be — how  vain  a  thing  it  is 
to  set  bounds  to  knowledge,  and  to  say 
"  hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  fur- 
ther " — ^is  so  fully  exemplified  in  the  past 
history  of  Geology,  and  especially  in  the 
case  just  cited,  that  it  may  be  hoped  that 
henceforth  the  attempt  may  be  abandoned. 


I  and  that  men  of  science  ^n  parsae  their 
!  inquiries  untrammeled  by  the  fiuicied  ne- 
I  cessity  of  6<juaring  their  doctrines  in  ao- 
I  cordance  with  any  foregone  conclodon 
whatever.  Every  truly  philosophic  worker 
will  abstain  from  building  inferences  upon 
fieffative  data.  Hugh  Miller  could  tdnim 
with  perfect  truth  that  there  were  then 
'^  no  good  grounds  "  to  believe  that  man 
had  coexisted  with  the  extinct  mammali 
of  the  drift ;  yet  unmistakable  grounds 
for  such  a  belief  have  now  been  famished. 
With  such  a  fact  before  him,  and  with 
the  analogous  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
reptilian  and  of  mammalian  life  at  epochs 
long  anterior  to  those  at  which  thej  bad 
been  previously  regarded  as  having  made 
their  first  appearance  in  the  Earth^  histo- 
ry— ^will  any  geologist  now  venture  to  do 
more  than  repeat  Hugh  Miller's  phrase  in 
regard  to  the  existence  of  man  at  anv 
period  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  boul- 
der-clay and  drift-gi-avels,  or  pontively  to 
deny  that  he  may  have  been  contempora* 
neous  with  the  extinct  mammals  either  of 
the  earlier  Tertiaries,  or  of  any  antece- 
dent formation  ? 
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Newly-discovbred  Action  op  Light. — Accord- 
ing to  IL  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor's  recent  experi- 
ments, if  a  solution  of  starch  or  dextrine  (one  of  its 
constituents,  with  gum  and  sugar)  be  exposed  for  a 
short  time  (say  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  small 
quantity)  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  the  liquid  will 
be  converted  into  glucose  (grape  sugar.)  This  will 
tend  to  explain  many  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
the  ripening  of  fruit*,  etc.  M.  Nif  pee  believes  that 
if  bunches  of  grapes,  at  the  beginning  of  autumn 
were  inclosed  in  paper  bags  steeped  in  a  solution  of 
tartaric  acid,  not  only  would  the  ripening  be  accel- 
erated, but  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  fruit  would 
be  greatly  increased,  tartaric  acid,  like  niirato  of 
uranium,  having  the  property  of  absorbing  and  re- 
taining the  light  in  its  condition  of  chemical  effi- 
cacy.— Cosmos, 

Padre  Gavazzi  has  gone  home  to  his  native 
Bologna.  His  return  from  exile  and  presence  in 
the  city  of  his  birth  form  the  topic  of  rabid  Bil- 
lingsgate in  a  certain  set  of  journals. 


LrrBRABY  Men  and  their  Wives — ^I  do  main- 
tain that  A  wife,  whether  young  or  dd.  may  paan  ber 
evenings  most  happily  in  the  presence  of  ber  him- 
band,  occupied  her^elf|  and  consdoos  that  the  is 
still  better  occupied,  though  ho  may  but  speak  with 
her  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  fhom  time  to  time ; 
that  such  evenings  may  be  looked  forward  to  with 
great  desire,  and  deeply  regretted  when  they  are 
passed  away  forever.  Wicland,  wIknk  cofijapd 
felicity  has  been  almost  as  celebrated  ss  hiiiiael( 
says  in  a  letter  written  after  his  wife's  death,  that 
if  he  but  knew  that  she  was  in  the  room  or  if  at 
times  she  stepped  in  and  said  a  word  or  two,  that 
was  enough  to  gladden  him.  Some  of  the  tiappisBt 
and  most  loving  couples  are  tlKMe  who^  like  Wiriand 
and  his  wife,  are  too  fuDy  employed  to  ppeod  th« 
whole  of  every  evenuig  in  coDvemitkiL  ^  iStons 
Coleridge, 

"  922  soldiers,  sentenced  for  Yarloos  offeMe% 
have  either  been  pardoned,  or  have  had  the 
of  their  imprisonment  eommated." 
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Ebuption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. — ^Professor  Pal- 
miert,  of  the  Observatory  at  Naples,  has  published 
an  aocouDt  of  the  progress  of  the  lava  during  the 
present  eruption  up  to  the  thirtieth  ult.  After  hav- 
ing given  manifest  indications  of  a  decline,*  it  sud- 
denly increased  a  few  days  before  the  above  date, 
and  committed  fresh  ravages.  At  the  foot  of  a  tu- 
&ceous  rock  in  the  Rio  delle  Quaglie  there  is  a  stone 
quarry,  and  by  degrees  a  vast  cavern  had  been  ex- 
cavated under  the  rock,  and  been'  continued  to  a 
considerable  distance  within,  so  that  its  extremity 
nearly  reached  the  Fosso  Grande,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  lava  penetrated  into 
thiB  cavern,  and  by  its  pressure  forced  its  way  out 
on  the  other  side,  thus  making  its  appearance  in  the 
P08SO  Grande,  which  was  thought  perfectly  safe,  and 
destroying  all  the  fields  in  high  cultivation  which 
cover  the  hill  of  Somma.  Professor  Palmieri  feel- 
ingly describes  the  despair  of  the  rural  population 
on  seeing  rich  vines  and  fruit-trees  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  the  fiery  stream,  some  hastening  to  aban- 
don their  cottages,  and  carrying  the  little  furniture 
they  had  away  with  them,  others  attempting  to  fell 
some  of  the  trees  in  order  to  save  the  fruit,  and 
others  again  joining  the  processions  organized  by  the 
priests  to  implore  the  cessation  of  the  scourge. 
The  torrent,  on  leaving  the  valley,  followed  the 
track  of  the  lava  of  1767,  in  the  direction  of  San 
Jorio,  but  afler  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  it 
stopped,  though  iis  altitude  coniiuued  to  increase, 
so  that  it  was  expected  soon  to  occupy  the  steep 
path  by  which  visitors  generally  ascend  Mount  Ve- 
suvius. Near  the  cavern  a  lake  of  lava  has  been 
formed,  the  surface  of  which  has  so  far  cooled  as  to 
form  a  crust ;  but  as  the  mass  is  constantly  fed  from 
the  cavern,  this  crust  continually  rises,  while  the 
liquid  below  is  occasionally  &een  through  the  rents 
like  a  vivid  line  of  fire.  Fortunately  since  June 
the  scismogiaph  has  given  no  indication  of  earth- 
quake, which  was  much  to  be  feared.  A  peasant, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  line  of  the  lava,  has  suc- 
ceeded, by  timely  activity,  in  turning  the  latter 
away,  by  forming  a  strong  embankment  with  old 
scoruB.  A  similar  expedient  had  been  successfully 
tried  at  Catania  during  the  famous  eruption  of 
Mount  Etna,  in  1669;  but  the  courge  of  the  lava 
can  not  always  be  accurately  guessed. 

New  Planets  —  Interesting  Statements  by 
M.  Levkrrier. — M.  Leverrier,  whose  fame  as  the 
tbcoreiical  discoverer  of  the  planet  Neptune  is  well 
known,  has  written  a  letter  of  the  highest  interest  to 
M.  Faye,  the  astronomer,  on  the  subject  ot  some  un- 
accountable discrepancies  between  the  observations 
of  the  transits  of  Mercur}'  over  the  disk  of  the  sun  and 
the  results  of  calculation.  The  facts  are  as  follows: 
The  theory  of  the  sun  having  been  carefully  rcvsed, 
and  compared  with  the  results  of  nine  thousand 
observations  of  that  body  taken  at  various  observa- 
tories, the  motion  of  Mercury  had  in  its  turn  to  be 
revised.  Now,  there  are  twenty-one  observations 
of  the  inner  contacts  of  Mercury's  disk  with  that  of 
the  sun,  taken  within  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty- one  years,  namely,  between  1693  and  1848, 
and  all  reliable;  yet  in  these  transits  there  appears 
to  be  a  progressive  error,  which  amounts  to  as  much 
as  nine  seconds  of  an  arc  in  1763.  Now,  can  it  be 
supposed,  to  explain  such  a  constantly  repeated  di- 
vergence, that  such  men  as  Lalande,  Cassini,  Bou- 
gaer,  etc,  should  have  committed  mistakes  amount- 
ing to  several  minutes  of  time,  and  mistakes,  too, 
progressively  varying  from  one  period  to  another? 


This  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  But  there  is 
another  curious  circumstance,  namely,  that  by  in- 
creasing ihe  secular  motion  of  tlie  perihelion  ly 
thirty-eight  secottdSy  alt  the  above  enervations  are 
found  to  be  correct  to  a  second,  and  in  some  ca^es 
even  to  half  a  second  I  M.  Leverrier  then  proceeds  to 
show,  that  in  order  to  explain  this  addition  of 
thirty-eight  seconds,  wo  should  have  to  increai>e  the 
mass  attributed  to  Venus  by  one  tentli  of  its 
amount  This  mass,  calculated  to  be  the  four 
hundred  thousandth  pnrt  of  that  of  the  sun,  has 
been  however  found,  by  other  calculations,  rather 
too  largcj  so  that  increasing  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
Uence  M.  Leverrier  concludes  that  the  excess  of  the 
motion  of  Mercury's  perihelion  must  be  owing  to 
some  other  cause  as  yet  unknown  to  us,  and  this 
cause  he  supposes  to  be,  either  a  new  planet  or  a 
series  of  small  bodies  circulating  between  the  sun  and 
Mercury.  M.  Faye,  in  communicating  this  letter  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  suggested  that  all  the 
astronomers  of  Europe  should  now  direct  their  at- 
tention 10  the  smallest  spots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  there  were  among 
them  any  minute  planetary  bodies  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  ob^^ervation.  Such  bodies  had 
often  been  looked  after  without  success;  but  this 
proved  nothing,  such  researches  having  been  made 
at  mere  hazard ;  now,  however,  there  were  serious 
grounds  for  repeating  such  attempts,  and  total 
eclipses  would  be  the  most  advantageous  periods  for 
observing  any  minute  body  iu  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  sun.  A  total  eclipse,  he  added,  would  be 
visible  in  Spain  and  Algeria  in  July  next.  Suppose 
an  astronomer  at  Camprcy,  for  instance,  to  prepare 
hhnself  exclusively  for  such  an  observation,  neglect- 
ing every  thing  else  relating  to  the  eclipse;  if  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  proper  time,  ho  re- 
mained in  a  dark  room  in  order  to  gtiard  his  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  whose 
effects  continue  for  several  minutes,  and  cause 
vision  to  be  indistinct  at  the  decisive  moment,  he 
mighty  as  soon  as  the  eclipse  had  reached  its  maxi- 
mum, observe  the  heavens  with  tho  greatest  ac- 
curacy, and  perhaps  discover  what  had  hitherto 
escaped  notice  under  less  favorable  circumstances. 

Dr.  Livingston k. — The  Cape  Totcn  Mail  of 
Angust  20  has  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Livingstone  to  Sir  George  Grey,  containing  a 
sketch  of  some  important  geographical  discoveries 
in  addition  to  those  recently  announced  by  that 
distinguished  explorer : 

"River Shire,  June  1,  1859. 

**  Mt  Dbab  Sib  George  :  We  have  lately  dis- 
covered a  very  fine  lake  by  going  up  this  river  in 
the  steam  launch  about  one  hundred  miles,  and 
then  marching  some  fifty  more  on  foot.  It  is 
called  Shirwa,  and  Lake  N'gami  is  a  mere  pond  in 
comparison.  It  is,  moreover,  particularly  inter- 
esting from  the  fact  reported  by  the  natives  on 
its  shores  that  it  is  separated  by  a  strip  of  land 
of  only  five  or  six  miles  in  width  from  Nyanja,  or 
Lake  N'yinyesi — the  stare — which  Burton  has  gone 
to  explore.  We  could  hear  nothing  of  his  party  at 
Shirwa,  and  having  got  no  European  news  since 
you  kindly  sent  some  copies  of  the  7%mes  last  year, 
we  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  he  has  suc- 
ceeded or  not.  Lake  Shirwa  has  no  outlet,  and 
the  waters  are  bitter,  but  drinkable.  It  abounds 
in  fishes,  leeches,  alligators,  and  hippopotami.  We 
discovered  also  by  examining  partly  a  branch  of 
the  Shire,  called  Kuo,  that  one  portion  of  Shirwa 
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is  not  more  tlian  thirty  miles  distant  from  a  point 
that  may  easily  be  reached  by  this  launch,  u'hich 
by  newspaper  measurement  draws  thirteen  inches, 
and  actual  ly  thirty-one.  The  Lake  Shirwa  is  very 
grand.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofcy 
green  mountains.  Dzomba,  or  as  people  nearest 
it  say,  Zomba,  is  over  six  thousana  feet  high,  of 
same  shape  as  Table  Mountain,  but  inhabited  on 
the  top  ;  others  are  equally  high  but  inaccessible. 
It  is  a  high  land  region — the  lake  itself  being 
about  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  wide,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
long.  On  going  some  way  up  a  hill, 'we  saw  in 
the  far  distance  two  mountain-tops,  rising  little 
islands  on  a  watery  horizon.  An  inhabited  moun- 
tain island  stands  near  where  we  first  came  to  it. 
From  the  size  of  the  waves  it  is  supposed  to  be 
deep.  Mr.  Maclear  will  show  you  the  map.  Dr. 
Kirk  and  I  with  fifty  Makololo  formed  the  land  par- 
ty. The  country  is  well  peopled  and  very  much  like 
Louda  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  many  streams 
rising  out  of  bogs — the  vegetation  nearly  identi- 
cal also.  Never  saw  so  much  cotton  grown  as 
among  the  Manganga  of  the  Shire  and  Shirwa 
Valleys — all  spin  and  weave  it.  These  are  the 
latitudes  which  I  have  always  pointed  out  as  the 
cotton  and  sugar  lands  ;  they  are  preeminently 
6o,  but  such  is  the  disinterestedness  of  some  peopfe 
that  labor  is  exported  to  Bourbon  instead  of  being 
employed  here.  The  only  trade  they  have  is  that 
of  slaves,  and  the  only  symptoms  of  impudence 
we  met  were  from  a  party  of  Bajana  slave-traders ; 
but  they  changed  their  deportment  instantly  on 
hearing  that  we  were  English,  and  not  Portuguese. 
There  are  no  Maravi  at  or  near  Shirwa ;  they  are 
all  west  of  the  Shire,  so  this  lake  can  scarcely  be 
called  Lake  Maravi;  the  Portuguese  know  no- 
thing of  it;  but  the  minister  who  claimed  (blue 
book  for  1857)  the  honor  of  first  traversing  the 
African  continent  for  two  black  men  with  Portu- 
guese names,  must  explain  why  they  did  not  cross 
the  Shirwa.  It  lies  some  forty  or  fifty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  latitude  of  Mozambique.  They 
came  to  Tete  only,  and  lacked  at  least  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  Mozambique.  We  go  back  to 
Shirwa  in  Jul}',  and  may  make  a  push  for  N'yin- 
yesi.  (Signed) 

"David  Livixgstoxe" 

Deatu  of  Professor  Nigiioi The  XortJi  British 

Daily  Mail  says :  "We  have  to  record  with  unfeigned 
regret — a  feeling  which  will  bo  shared  in  by  a  wide 
circle  of  scientific  and  other  friends — the  death  of 
John  Pringlo  Nichol,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  t.ook  place  on 
Monday,  the  nineteenth,  at  Glenburn  House,  Rothe- 
say, the  hydropathic  establishment  of  Dr.  Patcrson. 
Dr.  Nichol  has  been  in  delicate  health  for  a  con- 
siderable time  past,  and  though,  during  a  sojourn 
at  Rothesay  early  in  the  summer  of  tliis  year,  he 
appeared  to  have  rallied  somewhat,  the  state  of  his 
constitution  vi^s  still  very  feeble.  On  Tuesday,  last 
week,  his  condition  was  such  as  to  induce  his  friends 
to  advise  his  removal  from  his  o\\ti  residence  at  the 
observatory  to  Rothesay,  where,  on  the  following 
Thursday,  his  illness  assumed  a  more  alarming  aspect, 
and  from  that  day  ho  continuc-d  gradually  to  sink 
till  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  when  ho  expired  from 
congestion  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  a  palpitation 
of  the  heart.  Professor  Nichol  was  a  native  of 
Brechin,  in  Forfarshire,  where  he  was  bom  on  the 
thirteenth  January,  1804. 


Tike  and  Photoorapht. — We  have  beaid  it  a^ 
firmed  that  a  fiy  is  a  medium-sized  object  amoDgst 
Hving  beings  —  meaning  that  there  are  objects  as 
much  smaller  than  a  fly  as  an  elephant  or  a  whale 
is  larger,  and  this  wo  believe  to  be  tme.  Bat  what 
shall  we  say  to  a  second  in  respect  to  photographic 
time  of  action  ?  Taking  six  hours  as  a  maximam 
lime  of  exposure,  we  can  show  differences  in  tiroes 
of  exposure,  and  variations  in  active  action  on  the 
otfur  side  of  a  second  of  time,  far  exceeding  any 
thing  ever  dreamed  of  in  the  ordinary  practice  of 
photography.  In  taking  photographs  of  mpidly- 
moving  objects — the  waves  of  the  sea,  fur  insianoe 
— we  have  been  obliged  to  judge  of  the  proper  ex- 
posure requisite  to  bring  out  the  hal^tinta,  and  esti- 
mate differences  of  time,  var)'ing  between  the  l-50th 
and  the  I  120th  of  a  second.  Exposures  like  these 
are.  however,  enormous,  when  compared  with  the 
time  occupied  in  other  photograpliic  experimenta 
Thup,  in  solar  photography,  according  to  experiments 
of  Mr.  Waterhouse,  an  image  was  impressed  in  a 
space  of  time  no  longer  than  l-9000th  part  of  a 
second,  even  when  a  slow  photographic  process 
was  used ;  and  when  wet  collodion  was  employed, 
one  third  of  the  above  time,  or  1^7, 000th  of  a 
second  was  all  that  was  needed.  This  duration, 
however,  inconceivably  short  as  it  appears,  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  tolerable  length,  when  we  try  to  bring 
the  mind  to  appreciate  the  rapidity  with  which  ICr. 
Talbot  performed  his  crucial  experiment  at  the 
Rojal  Institution,  where  ho  photographed  a  rapidly* 
revolving  wheel,  illuminated  by  one  ningle  diachai]|!e 
of  an  electric  bat'ery.  To  a  casual  observer  or 
rea'ler  of  this  experiment,  the  wonderful  part  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  wheel  appeared  perfectly  sharp 
and  stationary  iu  the  photograph,  although  in  real- 
ity, it  wa.s  being  rotated  with  as  great  a  velocity  as 
multiplying  wheels  could  communicate  to  iL  A 
little  further  consideration  will,  however,  show  that 
the  time  occupied  in  the  revolution  of  the  wlied 
was  a  planetary  cycle  when  compared  with  the 
time  of  duration  of  the  illuminating  sparic,  which, 
according  to  the  most  beautitUl  and  trustworthy  ex- 
pcriraents  of  Professor  Wheat'itone,  only  occupied 
the  millionth  part  of  a  second  in  its  duration. — Pho- 
tijgraphic  Xews. 

Proposed  IIumboldt  Meuorial.  —  The  Prioct 
Consort  has  laid  before  the  Briii.«h  Association  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  has  received  from  Qermany;  on 
the  subject  of  a  proposal  to  establish  a  **  Humboldt 
Foundation  for  Physical  Science  and  Travela"  His 
Royal  Highness  suites  that,  should  the  <^ect  re- 
ferred to  in  the  letter  appear  to  bo  one  which  merits 
the  support  and  assistance  of  the  members  of  the 
Association,  ho  will  have  much  pleasure  in  hcedii^ 
a  subscription-list  with  the  sum  of  one  hondred 
pounds.  There  is  every  probability  that  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up  warmly  by  the  scientific  men  of 
this  country,  and,  as  a  beginning,  the  Geogn^ieal 
Section  of  the  British  Association  has  pained  a 
unanimous  resolution  in  favor  of  the  movement 

TiiR  double  festival  of  the  triumphal  entry  and 
the  Eniperor's  birthday  terminate,  on  Monday 
night,  as  it  commenced,  prosperously,  and  wlthont 
a  single  drawback.  Ttie  sW,  menaeing  In  the 
forenoon,  brightened  as  the  oay  wore  on,  again 
threatened  rain  before  night  arrived,  but  fiiMllT 
cleared ;  the  wind  abated,  and  fireworks  and 
illuminations  met  with  no  impediment  Altoge* 
ther,  the  fetes  have  been  perfectly  saeecmlbL 
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It  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to 
enjoy  such  prolonged  and  niidisputed  prc- 
emiDencG   as  belongs  to    the   statosman 
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whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.  It  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
Icadiug  characteristics  of  the  present  age, 
that  single  individuals  arc  no  longer  the 
great  arbiters  of  human  destinies ;  that 
the  growth  of  intelligence  among  the 
masses  has  enabled  them  to  dwarf  the 
colossal  power  formerly  exercised  by  ia- 
tellectual  magnates  ;  and  that,  if  isolated 
genius  would  command  influence  now,  it 
must  be  no  longer  by  the  wand  of  Inde- 
pendent agency,  but  by  seeking  to  enlist 
the  sympathies  of  large  bodies  of  men  in 
its  designs,  and  by  making  them  the  &m- 
tors  of  its  wilL  But  Mettemicb's  career 
stands  out  in  bold  contradiction  to  this 
teadeocy.    Aa  a  statesman,  he  belongs 
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rather  to  the  class  of  the  Wolseys  and 
the  Richelicus  than  to  any  of  his  own  cen- 
tury ;  yet  in  the  marvels  he  accomplished 
we  must  place  him  above  the  Wolseys 
and  the  Richelieus.  In  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  when  the  European 
j)opulatious  had  liardly  emerged  from  the 
trammels  of  servitude — when  the  multi- 
tude was  besotted,  and  the  public  mind 
kept  down  to  the  stagnant  level  of  a  brut- 
ish mediocrity,  it  was  indeed  easy  for  a 
great  genius,  monopolizing  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  period,  to  wield  the  destinies 
of  a  kingdom,  and  make  a  continent  of 
people,  like  so  many  terror-stricken  herds, 
crouch  to  receive  his  mandates  with  slav- 
ish obsequiousness.  But  Metternich  fash- 
ioned society  in  the  molds  of  his  own 
creation,  at  a  time  when  society  was  fully 
as  enlightened  as  himself,  and  was  rushing 
in  a  direction  fatal  to  his  purposes,  lie 
laid  down  his  grooves  with  the  cool  air  of 
one  who  has  only  to  speak  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  as  the  multitude  were  rejoicing  in  the 
vijror  of  newlv-awakened  intellect,  he  ar- 
rested  their  progress,  and  flung  them 
upon  a  retrograde  movement  with  a  facil- 
ity the  more  surprising,  as  he  stood  single- 
handed  in  the  conflict,  and  his  resources 
appeared  of  the  simplest  character.  Dur- 
ing the  times  in  which  he  lived,  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country  achieved  its  greatest 
triumphs ;  and  the  national  energies  were 
aroused  by  events  the  most  startling  and 
turbulent  in  human  annals.  To  have  pos- 
sessed any  influence  at  such  jui  epoch 
would  have  been  the  mark  of  a  high  in- 
tellect; but  to  have  been  the  presiding 
spirit  of  the  period,  and  to  have  so  guided 
its  stormiest  events  as  to  make  them  run 
counter  to  their  natural  tendency,  tliis 
must  be  confessed  to  be  the  mark  of  tlie 
loftiest  genius.  Yet  such  was  the  lot  of 
Prince  Metternich.  If  his  system  in  Aus- 
tria was  at  last  overborne,  the  defeat  was 
but  momentary  ;  like  a  ball,  it  rose  higher 
from  the  rebound,  and  seems  even  now, 
with  its  originator  in  its  grave,  as  likely 
to  endure  as  ever. 

Other  men  have  performed  dazzling 
achievements  by  the  sword,  but  their  em- 
pire has  been  fleeting,  and  their  conquests 
as  transitory  as  themselves.  They  have 
risen  like  a  brilliant  coruscation  in  the 
evening,  and  having  overawed  nations  by 
their  splendor,  liave  been  engulfed  in 
mysterious  darkness.  Such  was  the  ca- 
reer of  Caesar,  Alexander,  and  Xapoleon. 
Of  the  three,  the  Corsican  was  doubtless 


the  superior  spirit.  But  Mettemieb  con- 
trived to  overreach  Napoleon,  to  bring 
him  as  a  suppliant  to  his  feet,  and  to  help 
Austria  to  the  richest  kingdoms  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  French  empire,  with  no 
other  agency  than  the  stroke  of  his  pen. 
lie  found  Austria  reduced  to  a  shadow  of 
her  former  greatness — a  third-rate  depend- 
ency of  a  confederation  which  was  itself 
the  puppet  of  Fi-ance.  He  left  her  the 
most  powei-ful  kingdom  in  Europe,  en- 
dued with  a  giant^s  strength,  and  fortified 
up  to  the  teeth  on  the  Po,  on  the  Danube, 
on  the  Rhine.  With  its  head  resting  on 
the  sunny  ])]ains  of  Italy ;  with  its  trunk 
in  Upper  Germany,  Illyria,  and  the  Scla- 
vonic provinces ;  with  its  extremities 
stretdiing  far  away  to  the  icy  ravines  of 
the  Kiesengebirges,  the  Austria  of  Met- 
ternich^s  creation  still  lies  a  vast  political 
balance-weight  in  the  center  of  Europe. 
As  governor  of  this  huge  empire,  Metter 
nich  was  the  i)olitical  Titan  of  his  day. 
lie  insured  victory  to  whatever  side  he 
leaned  without  unsheathing  the  sword. 
Italy,  by  secret  stipulations  with  its 
princes,  lay  at  his  feet.  He  mled  Ger- 
many through  that  Confederation,  which 
was  itself  the  creature  of  his  breath,  and 
which,  in  addition  to  the  imperial  forces, 
placed  under  his  control  an  army  of 
300,000  men.  Even  Napoleon,  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power,  hardly  ejcercised 
greater  influence,  or  could  dispose  of  a 
larger  military  array  than  Metternich  ac- 
quired by  pacific  means,  and  which  he 
made  Europe  believe  was  essential  to  its 
peace  that  he  should  retain.  Bat  bis  ca- 
reer extends  over  double  the  space  of  the 
French  hero,  though  the  latter  was  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect  than  any  of  his 
predecessors,  with  the  exception  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  Metternich  was  &mou8 
as  a  European  diplomatist  in  1797,  at  the 
Congress  of  Rastadt ;  and  the  requiem 
has  only  just  been  sung  over  his  cata- 
faUpie  in  the  llauptkirche  of  Vienna.  His 
recollection  of  and  personal  acquaintance 
with  our  chiefs  extended  from  Pitt  to 
Aberdeen.  The  Foxes,  the  Liverpools, 
the  C:istlereaghs,  the  Cannings,  the  Feels, 
and  the  Wellingtons  all  passed  like  so 
many  shadows  before  him.  He  was  ac- 
quainted and  shook  hands  with  all.  Four 
sovereigns  since  his  manhood  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Russia;  and  five  swaved  the 
destinies  of  France,  three  of  whom  he 
lived  to  see  in  exile.  During  the  intei^ 
veniug  space,  three  Emperors  stalked,  like 
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so  many  shadot^s,  through  the  chambers 
of  the  imperial  palace  ;  but  the  real  gov- 
ernment of  Austria  rested  in  tlie  hands  of 
Metternich.  From  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  up  to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
he  was  the  virtual  sovereiijn  of  the  heter- 
ogeneous  populations  united  under  the 
Ilouse  of  Ilapsburg;  and  the  prestige 
derived  from  his  lotly  position,  as  well  as 
from  the  success  of  his  tactics,  gave  him 
an  influence  with  foreign  princes  which 
many  of  their  own  councilors  did  not 
possess.  His  name  stood  as  high  in  Rome, 
m  St.  Petersburg,  in  Paris  during  the 
Restoration,  and  in  London  during  the 
Regency,  as  at  Vienna.  Hence  the  action 
of  Metternich  was  not  like  that  of  other 
potentates,  confined  to  his  own  country, 
but  extended  over  the  most  influential 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Wherever  grave 
interests  were  at  stake  touching  the  king- 
doms at  the  head  of  civilization,  there  his 
voice  was  in  the  ascendant.  For  upwards 
of  half  a  century  he  presided  over  diplo- 
matic councils,  and  gave  the  guiding 
stroke  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 

But  it  is  in  the  hardy  task  of  inclosing 
the  CAreer  of  the  human  spirit  within 
fixed  barriers,  and  of  arresting  the  demo- 
cratic current,  that  Metternich  claims  our 
principal  consideration.  Nations  that 
might  have  proceeded  gradually  from  one 
liberty  to  another  have  been  kept  by  him 
in  a  degi-aded  state  of  political  infancy. 
His  eyes  unceasingly  went  round  the 
globe,  to  see  if  there  was  not  some  trem- 
bling throne  to  support,  some  tribune  to 
close,  some  germ  of  liberty  to  stifle. 
Hence  he  called  himself  the  head  consta- 
ble of  Europe.  But  his  was  not  the  M- 
ton  which  secures  order  that  men  may 
enjoy  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom, 
but  that  which  extinguishes  freedom  at 
the  sacrifice  of  order.  The  force  essen- 
tial to  keep  humanity  in  shackles  was 
periodically  giving  way.  It  required  all 
the  energies  of  this  extraordinary  man  to 
save  Europe  from  convulsions,  and  repair 
tlie  broken  fetter,  that  the  system  might 
continue.  According  to  Metternich,  there 
was  no  law  of  progress  for  society.  Men 
were  destined,  like  animals,  to  execute 
continually  the  same  gyrations,  only  on  a 
higher  platform  of  being.  The  infalli- 
biiity  attaching  to  his  religious  convictions 
wjis  imported  into  the  domain  of  politics. 
Heaven  had  not  only  appointed  priests, 
but  kings,  for  his  vicegerents.  One  fixed 
and  eternal  round  of  blind  acquiescence 


in  their  decrees  was  the  social  Elysium 
lie  destined  for  mortals.  The  rapid  devel- 
opment of  science,  the  electric  transmis- 
sion of  thought,  the  econoraization  of  la- 
bor, the  volant  flight  of  the  steam-engine, 
which  are,  as  we  write,  gradually  elevat- 
ing society  to  a  more  lofty  region  of  exist- 
ence, had  no  meaning  for  Metternich. 
The  rosy  morning  of  a  golden  future 
never  knocked  at  his  doors.  His  political 
world  had  no  rainbow  of  hope  illuminat- 
ing its  horizon,  no  blooming  vistas  indicat- 
ing a  speedy  coming  time  when  many  oi 
the  thorns  which  at  present  infest  men's 
path  will  be  turned  into  flowers,  when  the 
course  of  society  will  lie  through  gardens, 
and  not  through  deserts ;  when  a  social 
structure  will  arise,  which  shall  beautify 
instead  of  disgracing  material  nature,  and 
stand  out  in  the  same  startling  contrast  to 
that  of  the  present,  as  a  Palladian  palace 
to  a  Celtic  hovel.  Metternich  read  hu- 
manity backwards.  The  present  with  him 
was  only  a  bad  repetition  of  the  slavish 
past ;  and  he  was  determined  the  intiire 
should  be  in  every  respect  a  still  more 
sei-vile  repeater  of  worn-out  echoes  than 
the  present. 

It  is  singular  that  this  political  phe- 
nomenon should  have  continued  to  knock 
about  the  world  like  a  foot-ball  for  nearly 
half  a  century  without  extorting  from  his 
speculative  countiymen  more  dignified 
notices  of  his  doings  than  the  miserable 
sketches  which  introduce  this  essay.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  are  vague  eulo- 
giums,  of  which  Metternich  must  have 
been  heartily  ashamed,  and  were  doubt- 
less written  by  needy  applicants  for  oflice, 
who  expected  by  them  to  propitiate  the 
favour  of  the  Ohancellerie.  But  if  the 
press  of  Germany  is  in  fetters,  if  its  poli- 
tical bookmakers,  overawed  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Confederation,  refrain  from 
dealing  with  Mettemich's  career  in  a  legi- 
timate spirit,  at  least  we,  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  are  in  a  diflerent  position.  It 
we  had  not  had  the  blessing  of  Metter- 
nich's  guidance,  we  have,  at  all  events, 
experienced  its  influence,  and  have  a  claim 
to  be  just  to  his  memory.  Many  of  his 
political  actions,  also,  are  pregnant  with 
the  deepest  meaning  to  Englishmen.  We 
can  not,  therefore,  allow  the  grave  to  en- 
gulf 80  much  renown  without  canvassing 
the  merits  of  a  man  whom  England  alter- 
nately regarded  with  pleasure  and  with 
distrust,  and  considering  his  public  acts, 
both  in  relation  to  the  foreign  interests  of 
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tliis  country,  and  the  effects  they  have 
I)rocliiced  in  the  later  political  develo})- 
inents  of  Europe.  It  is  because  we  be- 
lieve the  policy  of  Metternich  has  had, 
and  still  retains,  its  partisans  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  British  statesmen,  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  in  wliat  manner 
that  policy  has  neutralized  the  foreign  in- 
fluence of  England,  and  deprived  its 
diplomatists  of  that  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  ilurope  which  the  success  of  Brit- 
ish arms  gave  them  a  fair  title  to  claim. 
Nothing  can  be  more  opportune  than  such 
considerations  at  the  present  crisis.  When 
the  state  of  parties  is  so  identical  at  home 
as  to  present  little  shade  of  difference  un- 
less in  their  foreign  policy,  and  when  the 
fate  of  one  of  the  countries,  which  supped 
full  of  the  blessings  of  Metternich's  gov- 
ernment, is  trembling  in  the  balance  be- 
tween the  renewal  of  his  absolutism  and 
the  inauguration  of  constitutional  pro- 
grcvss,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  to  review  the 
class  of  evils  this  statesman  has  engen- 
dered, the  liappiness  he  has  prevented, 
and  to  what  extent  England,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  some  of  her  rulers,  has  been  an- 
cillary to  the  infliction  of  the  blighting 
effect  of  his  system  upon  the  world. 

Clement  Wenceslaus  Lothaire,  Coimt 
de  jNIetternich,  was  born  at  Coblentz, 
May  fifteenth,  1773.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  em- 
pire, who  had  constantly  maintained  a 
foremost  position  either  as  ])rinces  of  the 
Church  or  mascnates  of  the  State.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  they  figure  as  Arch- 
bishops of  Troves,  and  military  governors 
of  JNIayence.  In  later  times,  they  have 
given  chancellors  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet 
at  Vienna.  The  family  estates,  more  ex- 
tensive than  many  Gennan  principalities, 
stretch  from  the  Moselle  through  the 
plains  of  Winneberg  and  Oldenhausen  to 
Ilandsruck.  The  wonder  is  not  that  such 
a  family  became  distinguished,  but  that 
they  did  not  aim  at  independent  sove- 
reignty. Clement's  father,  Francis 
George,  however,  who  was  bom  at  Co- 
blentz 1746,  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Empire  —  a  dignity 
conferred  upon  him  in  reward  for  his  effi- 
cient sen'ices  as  conference  minister  at  Vi- 
enna. Of  Clement's  education  scrupulous 
care  appears  to  have  been  taken.  Having 
surmounted  a  host  of  private  masters,  he 
was  forced  through  tlie  curriculum  of  two 
universities  —  the  one  at  Strasburg,  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  arts ;  the  other  at 


Mayence,  to  imbibe  the  priDoiples  of  juiis- 
})rudence  and  international  law.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  assisted  his  &ther  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  coronatioD  of 
Leopold  II.,  and  was  subsequently,  ou 
leaving  Mayence,  initiated  by  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  Austrian  statecraft  at 
Vienna. 

It  is  in  the  influences  produced  on  his 
mind  at  the  outset  of  his  career  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  well-spriugs  of  that 
policy  with  which  he  so  pertinaciously 
strove  to  inundate  Europe.  That  policy 
was  too  unnatural  to  have  its  seat  in  rea- 
son, however  much  the  mind  may  hare 
been  employed  in  adjusting.its  details  and 
in  imparting  to  them  systematic  coher- 
ence. Like  many  other  radical  erron, 
we  must  ascribe  Metternich's  early  bisfl 
in  favor  of  absolutism  to  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances disturbing  the  clear  vision  of 
his  virgin  intellect,  and  forcing  him  upon 
a  path  opposed  to  his  speculative  convie- 
tions.  Ilis  first  prepossessions  were  in 
favor  of  liberal  institutions.  With  Benja- 
min Constant  and  Lowestein,  at  Strasburg, 
he  hailed  the  advent  of  a  constitutional 
government  in  France  as  opening  a  golden 
vista  to  humanity.  But  when  the  French 
made  war  against  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged ;  when  they  pulled  down  the 
altar,  and  extinguished  the  throne  in 
blood ;  when  they  menaced  Europe  with 
a  war  of  propagandism ;  when  they  seised 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  confis- 
cated his  own  patrimony  in  the  general 
spoil ;  then  his  visions  of  human  progress 
vanished,  and  he  saw  no  hope  for  his 
species,  unless  cooped  up  in  the  cage  of  an 
iron-banded  despotism.  To  crush  liberty, 
and  promote  the  cause  of  absolutism,  be- 
came henceforward  the  grand  object  of 
his  life.  Nor  did  the  visit  which  he  paid 
to  England  and  Holland  before  entering 
on  his  diplomatic  career  in  the  slightest 
degree  mitigate  this  tendency.  When  he 
first  came  amongst  us,  in  1794,  the  flower 
of  the  Whigs,  imitating  his  own  recre- 
ancy, had  passed  over  to  the  Tories,  and 
Pitt  was  invested  with  almost  dictatorial 
powers  by  a  corrupt  Parliament.  In  Hol- 
land, matters  were  even  worse.  That 
little  kingdom,  in  hourly  terror  of  inva- 
sion, had  suspended  the  functions  of  its 
senate,  and,  in  the  handsof  military  gene- 
rals, was  bracing  every  nerve  for  its  de- 
fense. Metternich  doubtless  mistook  the 
diseased  state  of  the  freest  of  the  Western 
Powers  for  their  healthy  condition;  and 
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subsequently,  with  a  flippancy  little  wor- 
thy of  his  genius,  pronounced  the  only 
governments  where  order  was  unsupport- 
ed bv  absolutism  to  be  shams  and  not 
realities. 

Tiie  first  diplomatic  office  he  undertook 
was  to  represent  the  Westphalian  nobilitv 
at  the  Congress  of  Rastadt.  The  task 
probably  was  nothing  more  than  nominal, 
to  give  him  a  title  to  a  seat  in  that  re- 
markable assembly,  and  initiate  him  into 
that  astute  policy  which  Austria  made 
venerable  in  his  eyes  by  transmitting  it  as 
a  paternal  legacy.  Francis  II.  summoned 
his  father  to  preside  at  the  head  of  the 
empire  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  pait  he  had  to  play  even 
exceeded  the  dissimulation  which  the  son 
BO  artfully  practiced,  some  nineteen  years 
later,  at  Prague  and  SchOnbrunn.*  Aus- 
tria, by  secret  articles  in  the  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  had  given  up  the  integri- 
ty of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  conceded 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  return  for 
Venice  and  a  portion  of  Bavana.  At  the 
same  penod,  the  exhausted  and  turbulent 
state  of  France,  and  the  growins:  aliena- 
tion of  Russia  to  the  Republic,  leii  her  to 
think  a  speedy  opportunity  might  offer  of 
resuming  hostilities  with  effect.  Before 
the  Co!iccress  which  met  to  decide  the 
terms  of  the  peace  between  the  deputa- 
tions of  the  Germanic  empire  and  the 
French  Republic,  the  elder  Mettemich 
had  consequently  two  parts  to  play,  one 
of  which  might  even  have  exhausted  the 
tactics  of  Talleyrand,  He  had  to  per- 
suade the  German  princes  his  master  was 
protecting  their  interests,  while  he  was 
largely  indemnifyitig  himself  at  their  ex- 
pense. He  had  also  to  convince  the 
French  ministers  that  Austria  was  reso- 
lutely bent  on  peace,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  only  gaining  time  to  recruit 
her  forces  and  arrange  with  England  the 
terms  of  a  third  coalition.  The  German 
princes  were  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
Republic  by  the  mock  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces  beyond  the  Danube,  which 
enabled  the  French  to  occupy  Mayence 
and  hold  the  empire  in  their  grasp.  The 
Directory,  in  turn,  was  cajoled  by  the  in- 


•  It  is  amusing  to  find  a  writer  in  Fraser  (June 
ftnd  July,  1844)  confound  the  son  with  the  father, 
•nd  enter  into  a  defense  of  Metternich's  proceed- 
iDgs  at  Rastadt,  as  if  he  had  actually  presiued  over 
the  assembly.  The  same  blunder  has  been  com- 
mitted in  ten  ostensible  quarters.  {Afetiernicfi  and 
Auitrian  Rule  tVt  Lomhardy,  by  Jobbon,  p.  7. 1848.) 


sertion  of  a  clause  in  the  preliminaries  of 
the  negotiations  that  no  decision  of  the 
Congress  was  to  be  final  until  the  entire 
stipulations  drawn  up  in  a  complete  form 
were  ratified  by  the  Emperor  as  head  of 
the  Diet.     During  the  year  179V-8  this 
double  farce  went  forward,   exhausting 
the  serious  attention  of  the  gravest  diplo- 
matists of  Europe.    The  elder  Metter- 
nich  had  the  ability  to  waste  three  week* 
in  exchanging  and  verifying  credentials. 
The  formularies  of  the  empire,  with  the 
etiquette  and  order  of  precedence  of  the 
thirty-five   German   courts,  was  another 
fniitful  source  of  delay.    Even  Talleyrand, 
who  then  held  the  portfolio  of  Foreign 
Minister,   made   two   or  three   journeys 
from  Paris  to  the  Congress,  with  a  view 
to  accelerate  results,  thinking  there  was 
something    solid  in   the  business.      Bo- 
naparte also  favored  the  assembly  with 
his  presence  on  his  return  to  the  capital, 
and  managed  to  dismiss  that  Count  Fer- 
sen  from  its  sittings  who  conducted  the 
midnight  escape  of  royalty  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,   and  who   sat  as  representative   ot 
Saxony.   But  two  or  three  days'  chicanery 
wearied  the  patience  of  the  young  soldier, 
and  he  was  glad  to  escape  to  meet  the 
plaudits  of  the  Parisian  populace.'  The 
secularizations  required  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine  for  the  territories  conceded 
on   the   left,  the   question   of  territorial 
debts,  of  the  navigation  and  custom  dues 
of  the  river,  each  afforded  the  elder  Met- 
temich a  rich  theme  for  disquisition,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  them  with  the  skill 
of  an  Irish  orator  at  Westminster,  who 
seizes  the  precise  moment  when  he  has 
secured  a  majority  by  worrying  his  oppo- 
nents out  of  the  House,  to  drop  his  speech 
and  go  to  a  division.    When  Bonaparte 
had  landed  in  Egypt,  this  interminable 
Congress  was  still  at  its  labors,  without 
any  prospect  of  coming  to  an  end.     But 
when  the  seizure  of  Malta  had  led  Russia 
to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility  against 
France ;  when  the  Porte,  menaced  with 
a  dismemberment  of  his  dominions,  joined 
his  flag  with  those  of  Russia  and  England, 
and  the  victorious  cannon  of  Aboukir  re- 
sounded through  Europe  —  then  Count 
Mettemich  pulled  the  boards  from  under 
the  Rastadt  Congress,  and  left  its  aston- 
ished members  to  their  fate.    The  French 
deputies   were  informed,   with    "distin- 
guished  consideration,"  that  Francis  II. 
had  revoked  the  powers  of  his  deputy, 
and  that  the  proceedings  were  at  an  end. 
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They,  however,  held  papers,  the  publica- 
tion of  whicli  would  have  compromised 
Austria  with  the  princes  of  the  Confede- 
ration. To  seize  these  papers  was  a  point 
of  great  importance  to  Metternich.  That 
object  was  eftected  by  a  most  wanton 
outrage  on  the  rights  of  nations.  The 
three  Ministers  of  the  llepublic,  as  they 
quitted  Rastadt,  were  assaulted  by  a 
troop  of  Zeklar  hussars,  who  barbarously 
butchered  two  in  the  skirmish,  and  left 
the  third  covered  with  blood  to  carry 
the  hideous  tale  to  the  Prussian  Lega- 
tion ! 

Had  young  Metternich's  appointments 
been  designed  to  quicken  his  subtlety  and 
expand  his  intellect,  they  conld  not  have 
been  better  selected  for  that  purpose.  It 
appears  as  if  Austria,  aware  of  his  groat 
till  outs,  had  recognized  in  him  her  future 
ruler,  and  had  determined  he  should  bring 
a  mind  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  foreign  courts  to  the  govern- 
ment of  her  own.  From  Rastadt  Met- 
ternich was  sent,  as  Secretary  of  Legation, 
to  assist  Count  Stadion  at  St.  Petersburg. 
After  some  two  ycai*s'  stay  on  tlie  banks 
of  the  Riga,  he  was  dispatched,  in  1801, 
as  Austria's  representative,  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony.  But  jNIetternich  had  hardly 
familiarized  himself  with  the  learned 
sacans  and  antiquities  of  Dresden,  than 
he  found  himself  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Berlin.  Tlie  fact  Ls,  that  these  appoint- 
ments, however  capricious  they  may  ap- 
pear, had  a  design  in  them,  which  foreign 
editors  may  be  pardoned  if  they  omit  to 
notice,  but  which  we  English  have  cause 
to  remember  to  our  cost.  Metternich 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  l)res<len,  and 
Berlin,  not  so  much  to  represent  Austria 
and  to  write  protocols  as  to  negotiate  co- 
alitions. Of  these  coalitions  England  sup- 
j)lied  the  nerves  and  sinews  which  gave 
them  a  movinix  force.  We  found  our- 
selves,  in  1798,  hi  the  same  position,  with 
respect  to  France,  as  in  1G88.  But  in 
lieu  of  a  military  sovereign  we  had  a 
reckless  minister ;  and  instead  of  con- 
fronting the  hired  legions  of  a  despotic 
regutie^  we  had  to  parry  the  thrusts  of  an 
audacious  First  Consul  and  the  spirited 
trooi)s  of  a  young  republic.  Under  Wil- 
liam we  ])aid  other  nations  for  lighting 
out  their  own  battles ;  but  our  monarch 
was  on  the  spot  to  direct  operations,  to 
command  the  allied  forces,  and  see  the 
troops  sti})ulated  for  were  actually  brought 
into  the  iield.     But  under  Pitt,  our  sim- 


ple interference  was  confined  to  paying 
the  money,  which  was  done  with  the 
same  profusion  as  if  the  cli&  of  this 
island  had  been  bullion  and  the  sands 
which  line  its  coast  had  been  composed 
of  dazzling  topaz  or  emerald.  The  result 
was  what  the  dullest  might  have  predict- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  respective  amounts 
were  showered  into  the  coffers  of  our 
allies,  the  military  organization  was  tar- 
dily proceeded  with.  Either  the  Powers 
could  not  be  brought  into  simultaneous 
action,  or  one  of  them  seeing  its  advan- 
tages lay  in  a  separate  peace,  after  some 
])retense  of  fighting,  made  terms  with 
the  enemy.  The  last  was  Austria^s  case 
at  Campo  Formio  and  at  Luncville,  when 
she  showed  the  profound  selfishness  which 
has  ever  actuated  her  policy,  and  her 
steadiness  to  her  engagements,  by  joining 
those  troops  to  the  enemy's  which  we  had 
paid  her  to  equip  against  him.  The  first 
was  Prussia's  case  during  the  third  coafi* 
tion,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  at  Auster- 
litz,  and  the  horrible  carnage  by  which 
she  expiated  her  tardiness  at  Jena.  Had 
Mettemich's  advice  been  followed,  these 
disasters  could  not  have  taken  place.  He 
dissuaded  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Austria 
from  assuming  a  warlike  attitude  until 
Prussia  had  joined  the  league  and  called 
out  her  forces  to  second  their  operations. 
The  adherence  of  Pinissia  to  the  coalition 
he  secured  in  1805,  while  ambassador  at 
Berlin.  But,  notwithstanding  Metter- 
nich's  entreaties,  Prussia  was  dow  in  ful- 
filling her  engagements,  and  the  militarj 
zeal  of  Count  Stadion  precipitated  a  battle 
before  her  levies  were  in  the  field.  Hence 
the  disastrous  conflicts  which  Ifdd  Gei^ 
many  at  the  feet  of  Bonaparte,  and  the 
intelligence  of  which  killed  Pitt  quite  as 
effectually  as  if  he  had  been  shot  through 
the  heait  with  a  French  bullet  in  the 
campaign. 

To  coalitions  we  have  no  antipathy  in 
the  abstract.  They  have  often  been  re- 
(juired,  and  doubtless  will  often  be  re- 
(piired,  to  arrest  the  march  of  insolent 
success.  It  Ls  to  the  influence  of  coalitions 
that  England  owes  the  preservation  of  her 
liberties  from  Stuart  kings,  and  the  free- 
dom of  her  soil  from  the  incursions  of  hos- 
tile armies.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  this  sort  of  combination  was  requir- 
ed, it  was  when  a  military  chieftain,  un- 
surpassed in  war  tactics,  and  who  cod> 
stantly  nailed  victory  to  his  standard,  was 
grasping  at  the  sovereignty  of  Europe. 
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It  was  evidently  the  only  resource  of  the  |  the  dispensing  power ;  or  that  he  enjoys 
unsubjugated  States  to  unite  their  forces  •  the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  when  he  has 
and  present  a  compact  fiout  to  the  enemy,  i  not  a  stiver  in  his  pocket.  But  when  we 
Had  England  held  aloof,  her  hidependence  I  consider  that  the  immense  subsidies  which 
as  a  nation  would  not  have  been  worth  \  Pitt  raised  served  no  useful  purpose  — 
three  years'  purchase.  As  matters  stood,  '  that  they  invariably  proved  abortive — his 
we  narrowly  escaped  the  melancholy  dis-  j  name  ought  to  be  a  much  greater  mark 
tinction  of  litis — that  of  being  devoured  '  of  popular  hatred  than  that  of  Danby  or 
the  last.  Owing  to  the  remissness  of  for-  j  Wymington.  These  gentlemen  upheld  a 
eign  States,  Napoleon  oven-an  Spain,  con- 1  system  of  legal  tyranny  which,  though 
quered  Italy,  subjugated  Germany,  and    painful  for  a  time,  the  nation  soon  man- 


enslaved  Holland.  lie  already  mimicked 
at  Paris  the  style  and  pretensions  of  the 
Caesars  on  the  Capitoline.     All  that  re- 


aged  to  get  rid  of.  But  Pitt  turned  the 
forms  of  a  free  Constitution  into  a  means 
of  entailing  upon  the  nation  a  gigantic 


mained  to  confirm  his  dominion,  and  re-  ;  system  of  social  restriction,  which  the 
duce  Europe  to  the  condition  of  the  old  j  country  can  not  escape  from  without  the 
Roman  servitude,  was  to  smash  Britan-  j  loss  of  its  honor.  Like  a  reckless  gam- 
nia^s  trident,  and  ari'ogate  to  himself  the  }  bier,  he  drew  bills  to  a  fearful  amount  on 
empire  of  the  sea.  Our  complaint,  there- '.  posterity,  and  impoverished  the  resonrces 
fore,  is,  not  that  we  organized  coalitions,  j  of  myriads  yet  unborn,  to  furnish  him 
but  that  we  were  so  foolhardy  as  to  un-  j  with  the  stakes  of  the  ruinous  game  he 
dertake  in  them  more  than  what  naturally  i  was  playing.  A  minister  who  would  en- 
fell  to  our  share — namely,  the  keeping  the  '  deavor  at  the  present  day  to  enter  on  so 
sea  clear  from  Napoleon's  navies,  and  i  wild  a  course  of  extravagance,  would  be 
hunting  his  forces  out  of  Spain ;  that  we  !  at  once  hurled  from  power,  and  the  exe- 
were  remiss  in  intrusting  the  manage- j  oration  of  the  country  which  would  follow 
ment  of  these  coalitions  to  the  agents  him  to  his  private  home  could  hardly  be 
of  foreign  despots,  and  that  in  raising  inferior  to  that  which  deprived  the  disin- 
subsidies  by  ruinous  loans,  we  wasted  ,  terested  services  of  Walpole  of  the  con- 
the  patrimony  of  posterity  upon  despotic  '  genial  assistance  of  Aislabie  and  Sunder- 
States  without  producing  any  but  the  j  land.  Yet  so  blind  is  the  infatuation  of 
most  disastrous  results.  It  is  computed  j  party,  that  the  very  folly  of  those  acts 
that,  out  of  the  four  hundred  millions  ]  which  killed  the  man  have  only  inspirited 
which  Pitt  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  ;  his  followers  to  perform  his  political  apo- 
war,  hardly  three  hundred  passed  through  theosis,  and  to  proclaim  him  a  hero.  Pitt 
the  hands  of  the  Minister,  the  rest  was  !  died  through  the  consciousness  of  having 
thrown  away  as  largesse  to  entice  lenders  j  ruined  the  people  whose  destinies  were 


to  commit  their  fortunes  to  the  perilous 
enterprise  of  bril>ing  foreign  States  to 
look  after  their  own  interests.  The  reme- 
dy became  in  this  manner  as  bad  as  the 
evils  it  endeavored   to  avert.     Since  to 


intrusted  to  his  hands ;  and  on  the  ground 
of  that  consciousness,  his  party  have  erect- 
ed a  pedestal,  on  which  they  present  him 
as  the  saviour  of  his  country. 

Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 


im])ede  the  march  of  social  progress,  to  '  largely  made  use  of  his  rights  as  victor. 


shackle  the  industry  of  future  generations 
with  the  interest  of  colossal  debts,  even 
had  these  Continental  subsidies  been  es- 
sential, was  in  eifect  equal  to  the  abuses 
of  the  wildest  usurpation.  For  what 
form  more  oppressive  can  the  most  wan- 
ton caprices  of  despotism  assume  than 
that  of  grindhig  taxation,  or  what  shape 
more  hateful  than  when  it  blights  the 
prospects  of  society,  deprives  the  millions 
of  ease  and  comfort,  and  precludes  them 
from  reaching  that  high  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion which  their  nature  is  fitted  to  attain  ? 
We  opine  it  is  a  very  poor  consolation  to 
a  man  who  does  not  know  where  to  get  his 
dinner,  that  his  sovereign  is  deprived  of 


He  took  from  Austria  the  mantle  and  im- 
perial crown  she  had  worn  for  six  centu- 
i-ies.  He  deprived  her  of  the  Tyrol,  of 
Venice,  of  the  towns  on  the  Danube,  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro.  He  enriched 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  which  lay 
in  Austria's  front,  with  a  belt  of  her  terri- 
tories. He  enlarged  four  petty  electo- 
rates into  powerful  kingdoms,  and  placed 
them  as  checks  to  Austria's  movements 
on  the  west.  On  the  south  she  was  res- 
trained by  the  Cisalpine  and  Transpadanc 
Republics ;  on  the  north,  by  the  Helvetic 
and  Rhenish  Confederations.  Napoleon 
had  only  to  dictate.  Austria,  abased  to 
the  dust,  was  glad  to  sign  any  conditioiis 
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that  left  her  the  semblance  of  sovereignty. 
Metternich,  at  this  crisis,  was  suddenly 
recalled  from  Berlin,  and  named  ambassa- 
dor at  St.  Petersburg.  But  this  appoint- 
ment was  as  suddenly  exchanged  for  the 
same  post  at  Paris,  whither  Xapoleon, 
having  taken  such  ample  securities  for  the 
good  behavior  of  Austria,  had  gone  to  de- 
grade the  phantom  Kepublic  into  an  em- 
pire, and  indulge  his  vanity  with  the  gew- 
gaws of  a  court.  It  was  presumed  that 
Metternich,  who  had  some  experience  in 
imperial  coronations,  and  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  minute  elegancies  of 
courtly  society,  would  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion to  the  span-new  Emperor,  and  be 
able  to  ingratiate  himself  into  his  confi- 
dence, as  it  indeed  proved.  During  Mct- 
teruich's  brief  stay  at  Paris,  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  great  canonist  upon  all  mat- 
ters of  imperial  etiquette.  The  pageant 
at  Xotre  Dame  took  place  under  his  aus- 
pices. He  regulated  the  first  dra^ring- 
rooms  and  levees  of  the  empire.  Every 
new  courtier  who  felt  himself  ill  at  ease  in 
exchanging  his  buskin  pantaloons  and  his 
woolen  jacket  for  the  silken  robes  of  oflfice, 
found  an  imfailing  resource  in  Metternich. 
lie  was  the  mold  of  fashion  in  which 
Parisian  society  took  its  form  after  it  had 
([uitted  its  republican  habits  and  was  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  new  modes  of  imj)erial 
sovereignty.  Napoleon,  who  was  charm- 
ed with  the  graceful  manners  and  impos- 
ing exterior  of  the  new  envoy,  and  the 
zeal  which  he  exhibited  in  the  new  crea- 
tion, placed  in  him  the  most  unreserved 
confidence.  Metternich  was  then  in  his 
thirty-third  year.  With  the  elastic  vigor 
of  manhood,  he  still  preserved  the  appear- 
ance of  the  artless  simplicity  of  youth. 
"  You  are  young,  Metternich,"  said  Na- 
poleon, during  one  of  his  diplomatic  re- 
ceptions, "  to  represent  so  old  a  House  as 
Austria."  "  Y(mr  Majesty  was  still  young- 
er at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,"  was  the  fe- 
licitous reply.  An  astuter  man  than  the 
French  Emperor  would  have  fouiid  it  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  svstem  of  delicate  flat- 
tery  whose  casual  effort  could  so  briefly 
tuni  an  imputed  defect  into  a  compliment, 
.and  make  that  seem  more  worthy  of  the 
bestower  than  the  receiver. 

There  can  not  now  be  a  doubt  that  Met- 
ternich regarded  the  millinery  and  paste- 
board work  of  the  first  Empire  at  their  true 
value  ;  and  that  the  interest  he  seemed  to 
take  in  surroundinc:  its  establishment  with 
the  trappings  of  dignity  was  only  a  mask 


under  which  he  might  worm  himself  into 
the  Emperor's  councils,  and  study  hit  dis> 
position.  In  fact  Mettemich's  mismon  at 
Paris,  in  1806,  was  one  of  the  most  aitfiii 
duplicity.  From  the  peace  of  Presbmfr, 
Austria  had  laid  her  plans  with  England 
to  rise  at  the  first  opportunity.  Before 
Metternich  set  out  for  Paris,  the  scheme 
was  secretly  concerted,  and  the  envoy 
had  received  his  instructions  to  aid  its  de- 
velopment. Forces  were  to  be  poured 
into  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  snch  num- 
bers as  to  oblige  Bonaparte  to  concentrate 
and  head  his  troops  in  that  quarter,  and 
at  the  slightest  reverse  experienced  by 
the  enemy,  Austria  was  to  attack  his  con- 
federates in  Germany.  Metternich  per- 
formed his  ))art  dexterously  enouffh.  He 
must  have  regarded  Xapoleon,  absorbed 
in  his  court  frippery,  much  in  the  same 
light  as  an  expert  huntsman  regards  a 
heron  he  is  trymg  to  ensnare ;  and  which 
he  contrives  to  amuse  until  the  foils  ar- 
rive which  enable  him  to  secure  his  prey. 
During  those  conferences  about  court  re- 
vivals, which  gave  him  access  to  Napoleon 
at  all  hours,  and  in  which  the  Emperor 
believed  him  entirely  engrossed,  with  a 
view  to  place  the  Empire  upon  a  respect- 
able tooting,  Metternich  was  only  noting 
do\\'n  the  minutest  details  of  Napoleon's 
character,  and  cautiously  taking  his  meas- 
ures for  sweeping  away  the  whole  super- 
structure, with  the  little  square-built  gen- 
tleman who  was  the  center  of  the  entire 
business.  He  besieged  the  French  throne 
with  the  most  fervent  assurances  of  Aus- 
tria's fidelity  to  the  c-ause  of  the  Emperor, 
and  her  alienation  to  British  interests; 
while  Austria  was  secretly  enlarging  her 
military  stores  by  means  of  English  gold, 
and  equi])]>ing  lier  levies  for  a  deadly 
struggle  with  his  forces.  Napoleon,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  Mettemich's  represen- 
tations, felt  so  assured  of  the  complete 
vassalage  and  dependence  of  the  House  of 
Ilapsburg,  as  to  set  out  to  Erfurth  to  ar- 
range with  Alexander,  the  only  nionardi 
with  whom  he  felt  disposed  to  divide  Eu- 
rope, what  were  to  be  the  halves  allotted 
to  each  sovereignty.  But  the  warlike 
])reparations  of  the  Austrian  Goyemment 
reached  the  ears  of  the  French  envoy  at 
Vienna,  and  the  intelligence  was  duly  for- 
warded to  Pai-is.  About  the  same  time 
came  the  report  of  the  disasters  of  Du- 
chesne and  Moncov  in  Barcelona  and  Ya- 
lencia,  and  the  arrival  of  twenty  thousand 
British  bayonets  under  Moore  at  Sala* 
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manca.  Napoleon,  althouj^h  conspiring  [  organize  an  array  to  meet  their  exigencies, 
against  all  the  world,  was  exceedingly  en- ,  Count  Stadion,  the  Austrian  Prime  Min- 
raged  when  he  heard  that  any  body  was  ,  ister,  had  in  the  mean  time  instructed 
conspiring  against  him.  Prepared  with  a  '  Mettemich  to  get  himself  hunted  out  of 
lava  of  indignation,  he  waited  on  Met-  j  Paris.  But  the  dispatch  had  hardly  ar- 
tcmich  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  rived  when  Fouche  reached  Metternich's 
intentions  of  Austria.  The  wily  diploma-  hotel,  and  informed  him  he  was  his  pri- 
tist  assured  his  Majesty  that  the  views  of  soner.  The  Emperor  was  so  enraged 
Austria  were  eminently  pacific,  that  his  with  Metternich's  duplicity,  that  he  re- 
master was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Em- 1  fused  to  see  him,  and  had  charged  his 
poror,  and  that  the  new  levies  were  de-  j  Minister  of  Police  to  have  him  conveyed 
signed  simply  to  allay  the  fonnent  of  his  over  the  borders  of  France  by  a  company 
subjects,  who  feared,  from  the  recent  in- !  of  gendannerie.  Fouche,  though  things 
terview  at  Erfurth,  that  their  territories  j  wore  rather  an  unpromising  look,  knew 
were  menaced  with  another  spoliation.  '  that  Mettemich  was  a  wmning  card, 
Napoleon  departed  for  the  Spanish  penin-  j  whoso  assistance  he  might  need  on  a 
snla  somewhat  mollified  by  these  repre-  (  future  day,  and  deemed  it  expedient  to 
scntntions,  which  Mettemich  vigorously  i  evade  the  spirit  of  his  master's  orders  for 
upheld,  not  only  at  the  Bureau  of  Talley- '  the   purpose   of  consulting   Metternich's 


rand  and   Champigny,  but  also  over  the 
Toquay  which  graced  the  Imperial  sup- 


convenience.    He  left  the  Austrian  envoy 
to  choose  his  own  time  and  manner  of  de- 


pers  at  the  Tuileries.  j  parture,  and  only  appointed  one  officer  to 

Any  events  in  which  Napoleon  was  the  accompany  him  beyond  thq  octroi  of  St. 
principal  actor  were  quickly  brought  to  |  Denis,  in  order  to  save  appearances  with 
their    denouement.       His    decision    was  \  the  Emperor. 

prompt;     and    his    energetic    measures!      The  field  of  Essling,  which  immediately 
fiillowed  as  close  upon  his  decision  as  the    followed,  menaced  the  fortunes  of  Napo- 


roll  of  the  thunder  succeeds  the  electric 
flash  which  announces  it.     He  contrived 


leon  ;  but  the  battle  of  Wagram  entailed 
upon  Austria  a  more  disastrous  defeat 


not  only  to  give  two  strokes  to  his  enemy's  \  than  that  of  Austerlitz.  Napoleon  would 
one  while  the  latter  were  in  action,  but  i  have  been  justified,  considering  the  pro- 
be was  awake  realizing  his  plans  one  half  i  vocation  he  received,  in  extinguishing  the 
of  the  time  during  w  liich  his  opponents  j  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  dividing  her 
slept.  This  untitiug  energy,  which  ever  j  territories  among  his  German  confeder- 
constituted  one  of  the  principal  elements  1  ates.  In  fact,  some  project  of  this  sort 
of  his  success,  singularly  distinguished  him  i  was  in  his  mind.  But  the  keen-sighted 
at  this  crisis ;  and  to  it  must  be  ascribed  Mettemich,  who  was  now  called  to  the 
his  escape  from  the  dangers  which  now  helm  of  affairs  in  the  room  of  the  unfor- 
mcnaced  him  on  the  Ebro  and  the  Rhine.  •  tunate  Stadion,  now  turned  to  account 
He  flew  to  Vittoria  hardly  in  time  to  re- '  the  weakness  of  Napoleon's  nature,  which 
trieve  the  disaster  his  troops  had  met  with  he  had  so  skillfully  anatomized  at  the 
at  Baylen.  Austria  now  thought  the  mo-  Tuileries,  and  inclined  him  to  benevolence, 
ment  arrived  to  launch  forth  a  declaration  On  Stadion's  shoulders  was  laid  the  re- 
of  war.  She  attacked  Wurtemberg  and  ;  sponsibility  of  the  evils  which  had  oc- 
Bavaria.  Archduke  Charles  called  upon  |  curred.  Mettemich  coolly  avowed  ho 
Italy  while  the  tyrant  had  his  hands  tied  had  been  as  ranch  deceived  as  the  French 
in  Spain,  to  shake  off  his  degrading  yoke.  Emperor.  Henceforth  there  was  only  to 
promising  all  kinds  of  national  institu-  be  one  policy  at  Vienna,  and  that  was 
tions,  atul  a  perfect  saturnalia  of  freedom  whatever  Napoleon  might  choose  to  dic- 
as  soon  as  that  feat  was  accomplished. !  tate.  Austria,  as  events  had  shown,  even 
Germany  was  also  summoned,  in  the  name  were  she  again  inclined  to  revolt,  had 
of  liberty,  to  chase  the  French  and  their  been  so  emasculated  by  the  treaty  of 
coadjutors  beyond  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Plersburg  as  to  possess  little  power  to 
But  Napoleon  was  not  the  man  to  lose  inflict  mischief,  and  it  would  be  found 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  Tyrol,  and    much  more  expedient  to  P>ance  to  leave 


Italy  tor  the  sake  of  defending  a  mere  out- 
post in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  With  the 
speed  of  lightning  he  reiissured  his  Ger- 
man allies,  and  then  flew  back  to  Paris  to 


her  as  she  was,  politically  helpless,  than 
to  overgorge  some  favorite  state  with  her 
dominions,  who  might,  at  the  first  reverse 
of  the  Emperor,  join  the  allies,  and  con« 
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cluce  to  his  overthrow.  The  interest  of 
Napoleon  was  to  keep  Germany  frac- 
tionally weak.  If  Austria  disappeared 
from  the  map,  tlie  states  fed  with  lier 
dominions  would  inherit  her  pride,  and 
aim  at  an  independent  policy.  Many 
Austrias  with  Count  Stadions  at  their 
head,  would  reappear  under  other  forms ; 
and,  instead  of  the  alliance  of  one  of  the 
oldest  states  in  Europe,  which  would 
cover  the  nakedness  of  a  new  empire  with 
the  venerable  dignity  of  six  centuries,  he 
would  find  himself  beset  by  parv€7iu 
powers,  irritatino^  his  flank,  and  ready  to 
measure  lances  with  him  in  the  field.  To 
second  these  artful  representations,  Maria 
Louisa  was  invited  to  the  somber  gayeties 
at  Schonbrunn.  It  was  even  whispered 
to  Chami)igny,  as  Josephine  could  not 
raise  up  a  heir  to  the  Empire,  that  Fran- 
cis II.  had  no  objection  to  become  another 
Agamemnon,  in  case  Napoleon  felt  dis- 
posed to  cement  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns  bv  a  closer  alliance.  Metternich 
knew  with  what  difficulty  Napoleon  re- 
sisted the  attractions  of  women  ;  bat  these 
attractions,  in  the  present  case  enhanced 
by  a  diadem  by  the  side  of  which  that 
worn  by  the  proudest  monarch  might 
have  lost  its  lustre,  exercised  irresistible 
potency.  ^letternich's  artful  reasons  were 
doubtless  not  without  some  weight  in  pro- 
ducing the  mild  treaty  which  succeeded ; 
but  one  glance  of  the  youthful  princess 
had  more  effect  than  all  the  verbose 
rhetoric  by  which  it  was  preceded.  The 
scene  at  Schonbrunn  was  the  triumph,  so 
often  represented  by  poets  and  novelists, 
of  feminine  beauty  over  enraged  passion 
panting  for  revenge.  We  are  told  that 
the  storv  of  Kowena  and  Vojcenstiern  is 
a  myth  too  imj)robable  for  belief,  and  only 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  Druid  sagas; 
but,  with  a  little  change  in  the  minor  de- 
tails of  dress  and  custom,  the  same  drama 
will  be  found  faithfully  enacted  at  Schon- 
brunn in  the  nineteentli  century. 

If  Austria  had  hitherto  failed  to  retrieve 
her  position,  the  fault  was  not  Metter- 
niclf  s.  The  part  allotted  to  him  had  been 
played  with  distinguished  success;  but 
that  part  was  only  subordinate.  Count 
Stadion  liad  pulled  the  guiding  rein,  and 
frequently  in  a  manner  which  had  caused 
Metternich  to  remonstrate.  The  rash 
temper  of  Stadion,  and  the  tempting 
offers  of  the  Pitt  and  the  Perceval  Cab- 
inets had  hurried  liim  into  precipitate 
measures.     Austria  was  iu  the  position 


of  old  Rome  when  her  fortunes  were 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  mad 
campaigns  of  Marcellus.  But  she  found 
something  more  than  her  Fabius  in  Met- 
ternich. lie  was,  at  this  crisis,  in  Us 
thirty- sixth  year,  created  Chancellor,  and 
invested  with  almost  dictatorial  powers 
in  the  state.  But  that  state  was  only  the 
sliadow  of  its  fonner  self.  It  lay  crushed 
beneath  a  load  of  debt,  exhausted  by  in- 
ternal war,  despoiled  of  one  third  of  its 
dominions,  and  on  every  side  entangled 
in  the  folds  of  that  huge  French  Empire 
which  extended  its  vast  bulk  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Pyrenees.  But  a  few  brief 
years  sufficed  Metteniich  to  raise  Austria 
from  the  lowest  depth  of  its  decline  to 
the  zenith  of  prosperity.  In  1 808,  Austria 
had  no  more  influence  on  external  politics 
than  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  In  1813, 
she  was  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  The 
principal  means  by  which  Metternich 
effected  this  great  change,  were  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Louisa  with  Bonaparte, 
which  contributed  to  the  Emperor^s  rash 
expedition  against  Russia ;  and  the  Fabiaa 
tactics  of  cautious  delay  and  keen  fore- 
sight which  enabled  him  to  grasp  the  con- 
fused cards  of  that  terrible  game  opened 
at  jMoscow  and  finished  at  Waterloo,  to 
control  its  issues  with  luminous  preci»on, 
and  direct  them  all  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  countrv. 

Napoleon,  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
much  as  he  was  flattered  with  the  pros- 
])ect  of  a  family  alliance  with  the  House 
of  llapsburg,  yet  regarded  that  power  in 
too  cheap  a  light  for  his  pui*poses,  and 
naturally  sought  a  new  partner  for  hb 
throne  in  the  family  of  Alexander,  whom 
he  was  so  anxious  to  draw  into  his  plans 
respecting  the  partition  of  Europe.  The 
])osition  of  the  three  courts  as  regards 
each  other  was  exactly  what  it  was  on 
the  eve  of  the  conference  at  Erfurth ;  with 
this  difference,  that  Austria's  interest  now, 
much  more  than  on  any  previous  occasion, 
lay  in  detaching  Bonaparte  from  the  Rus- 
sian union :  for  if  that  alliance  had  taken 
place,  she  roust  have  sunk  at  once  to  a 
third-rate  dependency.  The  refusal  of  the 
mother  of  Alexander  to  ally  her  daughter 
with  the  fortunes  of  a  military  adventurer, 
was  a  windfidl  for  Metternich ;  as  this 
step  not  only  flung  Napoleon  back  upon 
Maria  Louisa,  but  led  to  that  alienation 
between  the  two  courts  of  Paris  and  St 
Petersburg  which  Metternich  since  1806 
had  been  industriously  plotting  to  effect 
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As  soon  as  the  marriage  articles  were 
drawn  up,  the  Austrian  Chancellor  con- 
ducted the  Imperial  Archduchess  to  the 
couch  of  the  triumphant  Lieutenant  of 
Toulon.  The  Austrian  Princess  was 
doubtless  instructed  by  her  wary  attend- 
ant to  seize  every  occasion  to  second  his 
policy,  and  to  widen  the  estrangement 
between  Napoleon  and  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia. Nor  were  opportunities  long  want- 
ing. The  strict  enforcement  of  the  Con- 
tinental blockade  against  British  goods 
began  to  be  relaxed  in  Russia  and  Holland. 
As  Napoleon  drove  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Emperor  from  the  Dutch 
throne,  and  appropriated  his  dominions, 
because  he  chose  rather  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  his  merchants  than  the  orders  of 
his  imperial  brother,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  French  despot  would  treat  the  same 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  power  already 
grown  unsteady  to  his  interests  with  mild 
remonstrance.  Alexander,  incensed  by 
the  raf^acity  of  the  French  agents,  who 
had  seized  for  similar  contumacy  the  ter- 
ritories of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Oldenberg,  would  not  yield  an  inch.  The 
result  was  war  to  the  knife  against  Russia. 
So  eager  was  Bonaparte's  resentment,  he 
would  not  wait  for  early  spring  to  open 
the  campaign.  The  cities  of  Russia  must 
be  invaded  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Aus- 
tria agreed  to  assist  him  with  a  contingent 
of  60,000  men.  But  Metternich  had  no 
idea  of  allowing  this  force  to  brave  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  winter  in  fi fly-six 
degrees  of  latitude.  He  did  not  venture 
to  suggest  any  thing  about  the  madness 
of  fighting  with  the  elements.  That  was 
a  combat  in  which  he  was  only  too  glad 
to  find  the  hot  temperament  of  the  French 
rush  to  cool  itself.  He  merely  stipulated 
that,  as  Austria  was  not  the  principal,  but 
sim])ly  an  auxiliary  in  the  war,  her  con- 
tingent should  form  part  of  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  operate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  in  case 
of  success,  Francis  should  be  rewarded 
for  his  ivssistance  by  the  cession  of  lllyria. 
In  case  of  failure,  Metternich  knew  a 
greater  prize  awaited  Austria;  nothing 
less  than  the  extortion  of  her  old  pro- 
vinces, by  the  help  of  English  subsidies, 
from  the  weakness  of  a  prostrate  empire. 
Napoleon  on  this  occasion,  with  mad  in- 
fatuation, rushed  into  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion. He  allowed  Prussia  to  make  the 
same  stii)ulations  as  Austria;  and  entered 
Russia  in  September,  with  an  army  of 


reserve  composed  of  concealed  foes,  ready 
on  the  slightest  reverse  to  assail  his  rear, 
and  cooperate  with  the  enemy  in  front  to 
effect  his  overthrow.  The  rawest  recruit 
in  the  French  levies  might  have  Mhomed 
the  nature  of  the  risks  to  which  France 
was  so  rashly  committing  her  destinies. 
But  the  Emperor  was  as  effectually  blind- 
ed by  Providence  as  Paul  on  his  way  to 
Tarsus,  and  could  not  see  it. 

The  horrors  of  that  fatal  retreat  through 
Mojaisk  and  Wiasma,  to  Smolensko,  in 
the  dreary  nights  of  a  November,  unpar- 
alleled even  in  that  region  for  its  biting 
frosts  and  overwhelming  snow-drifts, 
when  the  half-famished  French  army  was 
destroyed  by  the  pitiless  rigor  of  the 
climate,  and  the  attacks  of  an  infuriated 
enemy  ever  assailing  its  fianks,  S])read 
throughout  Germany  a  buret  of  sunshine. 
The  monarchs  of  Prussia  and  Austria  had 
no  lack  of  popular  enthusiasm  to  support 
their  contemplated  defection  from  the 
French  cause.  The  M'hole  German  peo- 
ple rose  to  make  merry  over  the  grave  of 
France.  Of  the  400,000  men  whom  Na- 
poleon had  led  across  the  Dnieper,  in  all 
the  pride  of  chivalry,  hardly  26,000  re- 
turned to  recount  their  disasters;  and 
these  more  like  groups  of  savage  specters 
pursued  by  the  Furies  than  disciplined 
soldiers  retreating  in  the  face  of  a  civil- 
ized enemy.  At  this  juncture,  chivalrous 
Prussia,  instead  of  resisting  the  progress 
of  the  Cossack  horde,  showed  her  heroic 
devotion  to  freedom  by  quietly  marching 
her  contingent  over  to  the  Russian  ranks, 
and  helping  to  annihilate  the  wasted  re- 
mains of  the  ally  whom  she  had  sworn  to 
defend.  Metteniich,  more  artfully,  and 
without  much  seeming  sacrifice  of  honor, 
instructed  Schwartzenberg,  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  contingent,  to  conclude  an 
armistice,  and  return  to  Vienna.  The  oc- 
casion was  critical.  Napoleon  had  rushed 
to  Paris,  had  raised  350,000  conscripts, 
and  was  expected  to  sweep  through  Ger- 
many with  the  strength  of  a  whirlwind. 
It  was  the  interest  of  Austria  yet  to  keep 
up  a  pretense  of  preserving  her  alliance 
with  France.  At  the  same  time  Metter- 
nicli  entered  into  secret  understanding 
with  the  allies,  and  by  means  of  English 
gold  armed  every  clown  with  a  musket 
whose  services  he  could  press  into  the 
contest. 

The  more  completely  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  Napoleon,  Schwartzenberg  was 
sent  as  Envoy-Extraordinary  to  Paris,  and 
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some  angiy  remonstrances  of  the  Rus- 1  the  seat  of  the  great  controller  of  "Enro- 
siaus,  got  up  expressly  for  the  occasion,  ■  pean  destinies.  The  allies  knew  that 
were  shown  by  him  to  tlie  Emperor,  !  without  Austria  they  were  powerlesB,  and 
Avhich  expostulated  with  Austria  for  :  offered  every  thing  to  the  cupidity  of  her 
allowing  her  contingent  to  renew  opera-  minister.  Bonaparte  knew  that  if  Austria 
tions  before  the  precise  time  of  the  ex-  joined  the  enemy  he  stood  in  imminent 
piration  of  tlie  armistice.  But  the  fact  is,  |  danger  of  being  extinguished,  and  there- 
the  Austrian  contin<i:ent  had  only  moved  ;  fore  bid  asfainst  the  allies.  But  the  star 
to  retreat.  It  soon  became  evident  to  '  of  the  Emperor  was  on  the  wane.  By 
Bonnparle  that  the  maneuvers  between  the  treaty  of  Trachenberg,  Sweden  had 
the  two  armies  were  an  idle  sliow,  designed  ■  been  drawn  into  the  alliance  ;  and  Wei- 
to  enable  Metternich,  under  the  guise  of  lington  was  driving  the  French  out  of 
friendship,  to  push  forward  preparations  ;  Spain.  Besides,  the  offers  of  the  Em- 
of  tlie  most  menacing  hostility.  On  sum- 1  peror  were  not  half  so  tempting  as  those 
moning  the  contingent  to  assume  an  of-  of  the  allies,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
fensive  attitude,  Xapoleon  was  quietly  |  inshicere.  It  was  evidently  the  interest 
told  tliat  the  commander  had  received  in-  of  Austria  to  side  with  the  allies ;  but  she 
St  ructions  to  take  his  orders  from  Vienna,  strove  to  extort  from  Napoleon's  fears  by 
and  not  from  Paris ;  that  the  circumstan- '  the  pen  what  the  allies  were  laboring  to 
CCS  under  which  hostilities  commenced  '  effect  by  the  sword.  Mettcmich  talked 
had  entirely  changed,  and  Austria,  if  the  largely  about  the  duties  of  armed  inter- 
war  should  continue,  must  engage  hi  it  as  !  veution,  the  necessity  of  placing  the  peace 
one  of  the  principals,  and  not  as  auxili- '  of  Europe  u^mn  a  dundile  basis ;  bnt 
ary  ;  but  that  she  preferred  peace,  and  I  really  meant  nothing  less  than  the  rednc- 
would  do  her  utmost  to  obtain  it.  In  the  |  tion  of  France  to  its  old  limits,  and  that 
mean  time  ]Metternich  had  secretly  col- '  Austria  should  receive  out  of  the  dismem- 
lected  and  etpiipped  behind  the  moun-  i  bennent  of  the  Empire  the  lion's  shore 
tains  of  Boliemia  a  force  of  200,000  men.  ;  of  the  spoil. 

The  fields  of  Ltltzen  and  Bautzen  which  I  In  reply  to  Napoleon,  who  pressed, 
saw  the  raw  recruits  of  Erauce  engage  ;  through  his  mitiister  Narbonne,  for  a  spe- 
the  veterans  of  Russia  and  Germany  with  !  ciiic  declaration  of  Austria's  intentions, 
such  imminent  risk  of  defeat,  powerfully  !  Metternich   proceeded    to  the    imperial 


assisted  the  tactics  of  ^Eetternich  in  rais- 


quarters  at  Dresden,  bearing  a  holograph 


ing  Austria  from  a  state  of  servile  de-  letter  from  the  Austrian  Emperor.  TTio 
pcMidency  to  be  the  umpire  of  nations.  \  extraordinary  interview  which  ensned 
During  the  last  engagement,  which  ended  ;  lasted  half  a  day  ;  nor  are  the  details, 
in  an  armistice,  a  company  of  French  embalmed  in  the  simple  narration  of 
hussars  had  fallen  in  with  a  Prussian  Baron  Fain,  who  was  present  as  Metter- 
escort,  and  intercepted  a  secret  corre-  ■  nich's  secretary,  wanting  to  posterity. 
spondence  of  Austria  w4th  the  allies.  Na- '  Bonaparte,  as  soon  as  the  envoy  was  adr 
j)()Ieon,  who  had  replaced  Count  Otto  .at ;  mitted,  eschewing  all  conventional  pre* 
Vienna  by  Narbonne,  because  that  minis-  j  hides  went  directly  to  the  point.  "  WeB, 
ter  had  suffered  himself  to  be  outwitted  ■  ]\Ietternich,  your  Cabinet  wants  to  make 
by  the  Austrian  Chancellor,  now  instruct-  '.  capital  out  of  iny  roisfortnnes.  TTie 
ed  his  new  envoy  to  charge  Metternich  great  question  for  you  to  decide  is  whe- 
with  mistaking  intrigue  lor  i»olitics,  to  !  ther,  without  fighting,  you  can  exact  pro- 
menace  him  with  demanding  his  passj^orts,  !  fitable  conditions  from  me,  or  if  you  are 
and  to  represent  the  imperial  forces  at '  to  throw  in  your  lot  with  my  enemies. 
800,000  men.  But  victory  had  fluctuated.  !  Well,  we  wilfsee.  Let  us  treat.  What 
The  w^eight  of  a  feather  would  now  liave  do  you  want  ?"  Metternich  replied  in  a 
sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  between  the  \  sentence  which,  for  clearness  of  meaning, 
combatants.  And  Metternich  had  at  his  might  be  compared  to  one  of  the  Thames' 
back  an  effective  army,  able  single-handed  fogs,  that  Austria  desired  nothing  bnt 
to  cope  with  either  party,  and  panting  to  those  moderate  measures  which  justice 
revenge  on  the  one  to  which  Austria  was  ;  inspired,  and  would  take  up  the  position 
in  reality  hostile,  all  the  disasters  that  '  dictated  by  equity.  "  Speak  more  plain- 
party  hiiiicted  on  their  country  ;  Metter-  j  ly,"  said  the  P]mperor.  "  Come  to  the 
nich,  therefore,  disregarding  threats,  |  point.  All  I  want  is  your  neutrality.  I 
looked  at  £icts,  and  at  once  leaped  into  i  am  an  old  soldier,  and  know  better  how 
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to  break  than  bend.  AYill  you  take  Illy- 
ria?"  At  the  rejouKler  of  Metternich, 
who,  in  a  cloud  of  diplomatic  euphemism, 
demanded  the  restoration  of  the  old  con- 
dition of  Europe  and  the  guarantee  of 
peace  under  the  a^gis  of  an  association  of 
uidependent  States,  Napoleon  burst  into 
a  torrent  of  fury.  "  In  fact,  you  want 
Italy ;  Russia,  Poland  ;  Sweden,  Norway ; 
Prussia,  Saxony  ;  England,  Holland,  and 
Belgium  ;  and  Austria  wishes  me  to  agree 
to  these  conditions  without  unsheathing 
the  sword.  The  demand  is  an  outrage. 
You  urge  moderation,  and  want  to  dis- 
member the  French  Empire.  My  father- 
in-law  might  liavG  left  some  one  else  to 
patronize  such  a  project.  How  much 
gold,  Metternich,  has  England  given  you 
tor  this  ?"  During  these  ebullitions  Na- 
poleon j)aced  the  room  with  hurried  step  ; 
laid  down  and  took  up  his  hat ;  muttered 
broken  sentences  between  his  teeth,  and 
showered  a  volley  of  furious  glances  on 
the  envoy,  who  remained  as  cold  and 
collected  as  a  statue.  But  the  prey  was 
taken  in  his  toils,  and  Metternich  could 
regard  its  idle  chafing  with  stolid  curios- 
ity. At  the  end  of  half  an  hour's  silence, 
the  Emperor  became  less  agitated,  and 
dropped  his  hat,  to  allow  Metternich  an 
opportunity  to  relax  the  stiffness  of  his 
demeanor,  and  revive  the  conversation. 
But  the  envoy  was  not,  as  the  Emperor 
imagined,  the  same  pliant  personage  who 
stood  before  him  the  representative  of 
humbled  Austria  after  the  peace  of  Pres- 
burg.  He  would  now  neither  stoop  nor 
speak  ;  and  the  Emperor,  having  picked 
up  his  hat,  deemed  it  expedient  to  assume 
a  more  gracious  tone.  "Illyria!"  ex- 
claimed the  monarch,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  Metternich,  "  is  not  my  last  word. 
We  can  make  better  ternij*.  Consult 
your  court,  and  let  me  hear."  But  the 
nat  incident  alone  might  have  revealed  to 
a  less  astute  observer  than  Bonaparte  that 
Austria  held  his  fortunes  cheap,  and  was 
as  much  committed  against  him  as  the 
most  inveterate  of  his  enemies.  It  was 
the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  sovereignty 
that  an  emperor  was  known  to  stoop  in 
the  presence  of  foreign  envoys.  But 
Bonaparte,  who  was  a  novice  in  the  arts 
oC  courts,  placed  a  rash  confidence  in  his 
alliance  with  Francis  H.,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  that  he  would  aid 
the  allies  to  impair  a  crown  which  his 
daughter  wore.  Bonaparte  looked  upon 
the  marriage  as  a  family  compact,  and  not 


as  a  sacrifice  to  which  Austria  had  re- 
course to  save  her  from  social  extinction. 
To  this  overweening  confidence,  which 
deceived  him  to  the  last.  Napoleon  always 
attributed  his  overthrow. 

As  Metteniiclrs  preparations  for  the 
final  struggle  were  not  complete,  he  pro- 
posed a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  to 
the  tenth  of  August,  and  a  mock  congress 
at  Prague.  Of  this  congress  he  was 
elected  President.  Caulincourt,  Napo- 
leon's minister,  wished  at  once  to  proceed 
to  business,  but  was  overborne  by  the 
representatives  of  the  allies,  who  wasted 
the  time  in  prelusive  debates  about  rights 
of  precedence  and  idle  matters  of  form 
and  routine,  until  the  evening  of  the 
seventh.  On  the  followuig  day,  Austria 
proposed,  as  an  idtimatton  to  France,  the 
division  of  the  Duchy  of  Varsovia  between 
Russia  and  Prussia ;  the  independence  of 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck ;  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Prussia  with  a  frontier  on  the 
Elbe ;  the  cession  of  Illyria  to  Austria ; 
the  dissolution  of  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
tion, and  a  guarantee  that  the  limits 
agreed  upon  should  not  be  altered  unless 
by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  Powers. 
Napoleon's  reply,  which  conceded  some 
points,  but  modified  others,  did  not  ar- 
rive till  the  night  of  the  tenth.  But  Aus- 
tria had  gained  her  point.  She  had  her 
forces  in  readiness,  and  before  sunset  had 
sided  ostensively  with  the  allies,  and  de- 
clared war. 

To  do  Metternich  justice,  whatever 
deception  he  may  have  practiced  on  Na- 
poleon, he  did  not  desire  his  complete 
overthrow.  After  the  terrible  reverse 
the  Emperor  experienced  at  Leipsic,  and 
w^hen  the  allies  in  the  north  of  France 
w^ere  cooperating  with  Wellington,  al- 
ready debouching  on  the  south,  Metter- 
nich wrote  to  Caulincourt,  pressing  him 
to  urge  his  master  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  allies  before  it  w^as  too  late.  The 
fact  is,  he  dreaded  the  preponderance 
which  Russia  would  immediately  possess 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  if  the  troops  of 
the  Czar  were  to  enter  the  French  capital 
and  dictate  the  abdication  of  the  Empe- 
ror. But  Napoleon,  deluded  by  a  few 
ephemeral  successes,  revoked  the  powers 
to  treat  he  had  conferred  on  his  minister, 
and  again  trusted  his  fortunes  to  war. 
He  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mind  the 
desperate  case  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  thought  that  by  holding  out  to  the 
last  some  misunderstanding  between  bis 
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enemies  might  similarly  effect  his  deliver- 
ancc.  The  capitulation  of  l^nris,  however, 
left  him  no  alternative  hut  to  abdicate. 
Metternich  and  Francis  II.  arrested  their 
course  at  Dijon,  thhikini;  it  unseemly  to 
enter  as  victors  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
over  which  their  daughter  presided  as 
rcirent.  But  the  weak  Archauchess  was 
reclaimed  by  her  parent.  It  was  repre- 
sented to  her  that  Xapoleon  was  no  Sci- 
pio  ;  that  he  was  indifferent  to  her  person  ; 
that  his  affections  were  engrossed  by 
otiier  women ;  and  that,  for  the  sacrifice 
of  an  imperial  throne  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  her  House,  she 
should  have  a  principality  in  Italy.  Maria 
Louisa  had  married  the  Emperor,  and  not 
the  man  ;  but  the  Emjieror  was  defunct, 
and  it  was  for  the  honor  of  her  House 
that  she  should  assume  the  state  of  widow- 
hood. Metternich  belonged  to  a  church 
which  regards  the  marriajje-bond  as  in- 
dissoluble,  and  which  accords  separation  a 
me?isd  only  under  certain  very  rigorous 
conditions;  but  bv  what  casuistrv  he 
could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience,  Jirst, 
to  throw  a  bait  in  a  king's  way  and  lead 
him  to  put  away  his  wife,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  pnncess  whom  he  offered,  and 
then,  on  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
which  he  had  mainly  conspired  to  bring 
about,  to  estrange  the  affections  and  de- 
tach the  person  of  that  princess  from  her 
husband,  has,  indeed,  never  been  suffi- 
ciently explained  to  us. 

By  breaking  up  the  family  of  Xapoleon, 
even  to  the  separation  of  the  mother  from 
the  son,  Metternich  aimed  at  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasty.  He,  however,  felt 
insecure  at  the  assiscnment  of  Elba  to  the 
fallen  Emperor  as  a  i)rincipality,  and  re- 
presented how  easily  Naj>oleon  might 
effect  a  landing  on  the  adjacent  coast, 
and  upset  all  their  fancied  schemes  of  se- 
cui-ity.  Indeed,  the  bare  supposition  of 
Bonaparte  reassuming  j>ower  in  France 
was  a  terrible  bugbear  to  Austria ;  for  if 
the  captive  had  once  more  got  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  within  his  grasp,  that  House 
would  doubtless  have  paid  the  forfeit  of 
its  treachery  by  ignomhiious  extinction. 
Metteniich,  to  set  these  hideous  fears  at 
rest,  proposed  St.  Helena.  But  Alexan- 
der had  pledged  his  word;  Bonaparte 
had  already  entered  upon  his  exile,  and 
to  change  his  retreat  in  the  suntiy  waters 
of  the  Mediterranean  for  a  solitary  prison 
hi  the  African  ocean,  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  con- 


tracting Powers  which  would  have  roused 
the  indignation  of  Europe.  The  object 
which  Metternich  sought  was  obtained 
through  the  realization  of  the  very  doubts 
which  he  feared.  The  eagerness  of  Nju 
poleon  to  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions 
between  Austria  and  Russia  enabled  Met- 
ternich to  wrench  the  South  of  Italy  from 
the  hands  of  Murat,  to  confer  the  crown 
of  Naples  on  a  Bourbon  viceroy,  and  to 
chain  his  chief  advereary  to  that  rock  from 
which  he  continues  to  excite  the  sympa- 
thies of  posterity. 

^letternich  was  now  in  his  element 
The  roar  of  cannon  had  ceased.  Instead 
of  contending  with  kings  at  the  head  of 
ilaming  armies,  lie  had  simply  to  sit  in  his 
curule  chair,  with  the  maps  of  kingdoms 
at  his  feet,  and  arrange  with  a  staff  of 
diplomatists,  of  whom  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head,  the  future  divisions  of  En- 
rope.  The  sj^oil  that  was  to  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Austria  he  had  taken  care  to  secure 
by  express  stipulation  as  a  reward  for 
deserting  the  cause  of  Napoleon.  Hardly 
without  a  word  of  dispute,  Austria  was 
allowed  to  resume  her  old  frontiers  from 
Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  to  seize  Galli- 
cia,  to  appropriate  the  Tyrol,  Italy,  and 
Illyria.  England,  the  most  constant  and 
inveterate  of  Napoleon's  enemies,  who 
had  raised  loans  without  number,  and 
rushed  into  coalitions  without  thought; 
who  had  hunted  Napoleon's  mai'shals  out 
of  Si)ain ;  who  had  supplied  the  subsidies 
by  means  of  which  Alexander  annihilated 
the  old  legions  in  their  flight  from  Mos- 
cow, and  Schwartzenberg  stnicic  down 
the  new  levies  on  the  fields  of  Lcipsic ; 
England,  who  had  snatched  the  laurels  of 
the  final  triumph  at  Waterloo,  asked  no- 
thing for  herself,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  got  the  little  she  demanded  for 
others.  Castlereagh  was  instructed  to 
pro])ose  the  aimexation  of  Lombardy  to 
Piedmont,  and  the  extension  of  the  line 
of  Sardinia  to  the  Adige.  He  was  also 
to  preserve  the  Duchy  of  Wai-saw  from 
the  grasp  of  Russia.  But  MettciTiich  al- 
lowed Bussia  to  seize  what  remained  of 
Poland,  on  condition  of  the  Czar's  acqui- 
escence in  his  spoliation  of  Upper  Italy. 
It  required  no  great  effort  on  the  part  of 
IVIetternich  to  convince  Castlereagh  that 
PVance,  on  the  side  of  Italy,  was  suffi- 
ciently guarded  bv  the  Alps;  that  aLom- 
bardo-Sardhiian  kmgdom  would  interfere 
with  Austrian  preponderance  in  the  Pen- 
insula; and  that  with  Austria's  prepon- 
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derance  in  the  Peninsula  was  bound  up 
Kngland'8  supremacy  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Indeed,  this  part  of  the  argument 
has,  even  in  our  day,  lost  none  of  its  ef- 
fect ;  and  the  party  to  which  Castlereagh 
belonged  can  still  i)roduce  no  other  reason 
than  the  same  selfish  appeal  whicli  con- 
vinced the  judgment  of  that  profound 
statesman,  for  damping  the  ardor  of  the 
English  people  in  favor  of  Italian  nation- 
ality. 

The  treaties  of  Vienna,  though  the 
most  desperate  efforts  have  been  made  by 
English  diplomatists  to  embalm  them  as 
monuments  of  political  wisdom,  are  fast 
becoming  as  dead  as  those  of  Westphalia. 
In  fact,  they  should  be  got  under  ground 
with  all  possible  dispatch ;  for  no  com- 
pacts so  worthless,  so  wicked,  so  utterly 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  nations.  They 
reflect  the  tortuous  policy  of  the  minister 
who  presided  over  their  formation,  who 
sought  in  them  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
country,  and  allowed  no  law,  human  or 
divine,  to  stand  between  hhn  and  that 
object ;  who,  by  their  agency,  arrested 
the  growth  of  prosperity  hi  other  nations, 
that  his  own  might  flourish,  and  was  con- 
tent  to  establish  the  greatness  of  the  dy- 
nasty which  he  served  on  the  decay  of 
civilization.  Nations,  no  more  than  indi- 
viduals, can  reap  any  lasting  benefit  from 
each  other's  misfortunes.  The  interna- 
tional relation,  to  be  of  durable  service, 
must  be  founded  on  the  interchange  of 
mutual  benefits  and  the  advancement  of 
the  general  interests  of  humanity.  A  wise 
statesman  would  scorn  empire  based  upon 
the  privations  of  the  governed  and  the 
degradation  of  conterminous  States.  But 
the  fine  sentiment  of  Fcnelon,  that  he  was 
a  greater  Frenchman  than  a  Periguian, 
but  a  greater  cosmopolitan  than  a  French- 
man— a  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed in  the  cabinet  of  every  minister — 
was  comi)letely  inverted  by  Metternich. 
He  was  a  greater  imperialist  than  a  cos- 
mopolitan, and  a  greater  Austrian  than 
an  imperialist ;  but  there  was  none  of  the 
three  he  was  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  for 
the  interest  of  the  single  family  of  Haps- 
bur^.  Havini^  decreed  that  the  interests 
of  that  House  were  incompatible  with  the 
progress  of  humanity,  he  stoutly  resolved 
that  humanity  should  move  backward. 
Italy  and  Poland  were  consigned  to  per- 
dition. The  great  law  of  nationafities,  so 
completely  subverted  in  the  consolidation 


of  the  Austrian  Empire,  was  attempted  to 
be  erased  from  the  face  of  Europe.  Rus- 
sia wanted  Finland  ;  and  therefore  Sweden 
and  Denmark  must  partake  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Austrian  rule,  and  stretch  thein 
scepter  over  conflicting  races.  Denmark, 
for  giving  up  Norway  to  harass  the 
Swedes,  was  hidemnified  by  a  democratic 
province  of  Germany,  which  has  embow- 
eled its  factitious  parent  in  return.  Ultra- 
montane Belgium  was  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  evangelical  Holland.  The  Poles 
resumed  their  old  place  under  three  mas- 
ters. Alsace  and  Lorraine,  formerly  in- 
tegral parts  of  Germany,  might,  united 
with  Baden,  to  which  they  had  close  affini- 
ties, have  formed  a  compact  State.  Both 
parties  clamored  for  the  union  ;  but  these 
provinces  were  overrun  with  liberal  ideas, 
and  would  have  assisted  Baden  to  oppose 
Austrian  despotism  in  the  Confederation: 
they  were,  therefore,  annexed  to  France. 
The  thirty-five  German  courts  were  dug 
up  out  of  the  past  with  scrupulous  care, 
that  Austria  might  stretch  lier  giant  bulk 
over  their  petty  principalities,  and  awe 
them  into  quiet  submission.  The  medie- 
val policy  was  restored  in  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, and  the  people,  in  its  fragmentary 
states,  swept  back  to  a  worse  condition 
than  that  in  which  they  were  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  century,  that  they 
might  sympathize  with  the  blessings  of 
Austrian  dominion.  But  the  animus  of 
the  Congress  must  be  viewed  in  the  dis- 
pute concerning  Saxony,  which  Prussia 
endeavored  to  seize.  Metternich  had  no 
love  for  the  Bonapartlst  who  wore  its 
crown ;  but  its  annexation  would  have 
made  Prussia  a  match  for  Austria ;  he 
therefore  opposed  the  step  on  the  ground 
of  its  injustice.  For  Prussia  to  seize  Saxo- 
nv  would  be  robbing  a  monarch  of  his 
kmgdom  because  he  had  kept  the  pledge 
which  Prussia  had  given  to  Napoleon,  as 
well  as  himself.  Metternich  had  no  ob- 
jection that  Prussia  should  seize  a  j)art,  as 
a  reward  for  the  violation  of  her  engage- 
ments. The  glaring  injustice  of  confiscat- 
ing the  whole  did  not  apply  to  taking  a 
slice,  provided  Prussia  used  her  knife  with 
moderation.  Hardenberg  replied  for  his 
kingdom  by  publishing  tables  containing 
the  number  of  leagues  of  territory  and 
amount  of  inhabitants  which  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  Austria  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  French  Empire  ;  by  showing  that  she 
had  snatched  more  than  fell  to  her  share, 
and  insisting  upon  the  necessity  Prussia 
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was  under  to  emulate  her  rapacity.  Met- 
temich  did  not  attempt  to  question  tlie 
validity  of  this  line  of  argument,  but  sim- 
ply busied  himself  in  refuting  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures,  and  proving  that  Prussia 
had  already  seized  as  much  of  the  spoil  as 
himself.  The  fact  is,  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna was  a  mere  scramble  among  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prusshi,  for  the  numerous 
States  which  the  fall  of  Napoleon  left  in  a 
state  of  dissolution.  National  interests  or 
political  justice  were  only  thought  of  to 
be  violated.  There,  mutual  concessions 
were  only  licenses  to  inflict  wrong.  The 
whole  of  Metternich's  future  life  was  a 
constant  struggle  to  perpetuate  the  very 
unnatural  state  into  which  he  had  con- 
trived to  plunge  the  greater  portion  of 
Europe.  When  those  efforts  at  last 
proved  unavailing ;  when  he  saw  each 
rafter  of  the  system  give  way  with  a  crash 
beneath  the  pressure  of  public  opinion ; 
when  he  heard  the  roar  of  French  cannon 
amidst  the  jubilee  of  an  entire  people,  an- 
nounce the  doom  of  his  House  in  Italy  — 
he  must  have  had  strong  misgivings  as  to 
the  worthlessness  of  the  objects  on  which 
his  life  had  been  spent.  He  might  have 
recurred  to  the  far  different  results  with 
which  history  had  inspired  the  bright 
visions  of  his  youth,  when,  beneath  the 
sunny  beeches  of  Strasburg,  he  deplored 
with  Constant  the  retribution  which  a 
similar  policy  to  his  own  had  brought  on 
the  Spanish  branch  of  Hapsburg,  when  he 
traced  the  effects  of  the  same  selfishness 
and  intolerance  he  was  about  to  practice 
in  the  downfall  of  Venice  —  in  the  servi- 
tude of  the  tetrarchy  of  States  which  di- 
vided Greece,  and  from  the  grave  of  Rome 
pointed  at  the  specter  of  Carthage. 

The  year  1814-15  was  the  busiest  of 
Metternich's  life.  Besides  presiding  over 
a  congress  which,  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  questions  it  discussed,  is  unrivaled  in 
human  annals,  he  had  to  construct  a  new 
Federal  Union,  and  coerce  the  thirty-five 
conflicting  interests  of  Germany,  through 
the  agency  of  an  assembly  hardly  repre- 
senting one  sixth  of  their  number,  into  its 
adoption.  The  two  works  proceeded  with 
equal  step.  One  part  of  the  morning  was 
spent  in  sharp  altercation  with  Harden- 
berg  and  Nesselrode,  or  in  exchanging 
diplomatic  assurances  with  Talleyrand : 
another  in  receiving  deputations  from  the 
minor  German  State  who  had  no  deputies 
at  the  conclave,  and  establishing  upon  a 
most  indisputable  basis  how  much  it  was 


to  their  interest  that  they  should  club  to- 
gether their  contigents,  in  order  to  place 
at  the  disposal  of  Austria  a  new  ai-my  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  objur- 
gations of  the  liberal  portion  of  the  Slates 
were  loud :  their  legates  filled  the  ante- 
chamber of  the  Minister,  and  clamored 
for  guarantees,  which  he  had  to  show 
were  either  useless  or  impracticable.  Yet 
the  task  went  swimmingly  forward.  The 
day  after  the  Treaties  of  Vienna  received 
their  final  signatures,  the  new  Germanic 
Confederation  was  announced  as  part  of 
the  public  law  of  Europe. 

Mettemich,  in  providing  Germany  with 
a  new  constitution,  no  less  than  at  the  con- 
gress, perverted  a  golden  opportunity  of 
achieving  lasting  benefits  for  a  great  sec- 
tion of  his  race  into  the  purposes  of  Haps- 
burg aggrandizement ;  though  many  col- 
lateral advantages  arose  from  his  work, 
which  he  had  the  tact  to  put  forward  as 
the  principal  motives  which  impelled  hira 
to  execute  it.   The  resuscitation  of  the  old 
German   Empire,  which   Bonaparte  bad 
destroyed  at  Presburg,  could  have  served 
no  useful  purpose.     It  gave  Austria  an 
empty  title,  but  no  real  security,  while  it 
left  Germany  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions, 
which  led  great  monarchs  to  involve  her 
States  in   their  quarrels,   and  turn   her 
fields  into  an  arena  for  the  trial  of  the 
strength  of  their  respective  armaments. 
The  lesser  States,  incapable  of  resisting 
the  assaults  of  the  greater,  afforded  only 
a  bait  to  tempt  their  cupidity.     Hence 
Germany,  before  the  Confederation,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  battle-field  of  Eu- 
rope ;  the  coveted  pi-ize  which  either  pro- 
voked its  w^ars,  or  gave  them  a  more  latal 
direction.     Her  territory  formed  a  sort 
of  debatable  land,  into  which  Gustavus 
Adolphus  rushed  to  defend  religious  free- 
dom, Frederick  to  anticipate  the  dreaded 
partition   of  Austria,   and   revolutionary 
France    to    convulse  and   overturn    the 
world.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that, 
had  Germany  been  united  by  a  strong 
federal  union,  the  w^ars  with  the  French 
Empire    would    have    been    diminished 
of   much   of   their  virulence,   and    that 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  Sicilian 
wars  could  never  have  been  fought.     For 
the    belligerent   States  would  not  only 
have  been  restricted  from  attacking  each 
other,  but  they  would  have  thrown  on 
their  frontiers  a  colossal  force,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  used  for  aggressive  pur- 
poses, would  have  rolled  the  tide  of  war  &r 
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from  their  territories,  and  operated  to  se- 
care  the  peace  of  Europe.  We  in  our 
own  age  have  seen  the  effects  of  this  mil- 
itary league;  when,  in  1831,  Germany, 
wedged  between  France  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  prevented  the  great  Powers 
which  ilanked  her  territories  from  attack- 
ing each  other ;  and  when,  hardly  four 
months  ago,  an  Emperor,  glutted  with 
victory,  was  induced  to  sheathe  his  sword 
on  the  plains  of  Solfcrino,  through  fear  of 
provokmg  the  hostility  of  a  people  who 
could  send  three  hundred  thousand  men 
to  defend  their  interests  in  the  field.  It 
has  been  frequently  alle«]^ed,  in  extenua- 
tion of  the  Treaties  of  Vienna,  that  they 
presei-ved  the  peace  of  Europe  for  forty- 
fire  years.  But  this  is  an  egregious  error. 
These  treaties,  in  reality,  have  led  Europe 
to  the  verge  of  numerous  outbreaks ;  and 
if  the  flame  has  only  smoldered  in  the 
crater,  or  been  arrested  after  a  sudden 
spirt  of  violence,  the  result  is  owing  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation. 

But  little  credit  is  due  to  Mettemich 
for  turning  the  disruption  which  had  pre- 
viously been  the  great  stimulant  to  Euro- 
pean wars  into  a  powerful  organization 
for  their  repression.  Had  he  not  been  in 
the  way,  Germany  would  have  been  en- 
vironed by  a  military  barrier  as  strong  as 
he  erected,  while  the  internal  relation  of 
the  States  would  have  secured  independ- 
ent action,  and  the  problem  of  German 
unity  been  solved  uj)on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional representation,  equal  rights,  homo- 
geneous laws,  and  free  institutions.  The 
gromid  was  already  cleared,  and  the  evils 
of  the  old  state  of  things  pointed  so  forci- 
bly to  their  remedy,  that  the  States  would 
have  been  blind,  indeed,  had  they  not 
turned  the  occasion  to  account.  But 
Metternich  framed  the  provisions  of  the 
compact  so  artfully,  as  to  place  the  inter- 
ests of  the  States  at  the  command  of  the 
two  great  military  monarchies,  and  con- 
vert the  resources  they  supplied  for  their 
external  defense  into  a  means  of  extin- 
guishing the  germ  of  constitutional  ideas 
within  the  circle  of  the  Union.  There 
was  no  executive,  because  there  were  no 
abiding  laws  for  an  executive  to  enforce. 
The  Germans  demanded  what  indeed  had 
been  repeatedly  promised  them  for  shed- 
ding their  blood  so  profusely  in  the  Na- 
poleonic wars,  a  national  government  to 
regulate  a  federative  compact,  including 
a  tree  commerical  code,  a  common  system 
of  finance,  a  uniform  body  of  legal  juris- 
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diction,  and  a  national  army,  which  would 
not  only  throw  a  military  guerdon  round 
their  frontier,  but  protect  the  develop- 
ment of  those  free  constitutions  which 
the  leading  states  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  inaugurate.  They  certainly  got 
the  army,  but  it  was  for  a  far  different 
purpose  to  that  on  which  they  had  fond- 
ly reckoned.  That  army  served  to  guar- 
antee the  safety  of  the  retrograde  courts 
from  the  violence  of  their  subjects  in 
breaking  their  liberal  pledges.  It  also 
enabled  Mettemich  with  the  machinery 
which  the  articles  of  the  Diet  put  into  his 
hands,  to  restrict  the  press,  and  suppress 
those  ardent  longings  for  constitutional 
reform  which  each  political  outbreak  in 
surroimding  countries  never  failed  to 
communicate  to  the  sympathetic  nature  of 
the  Germans.  In  1826,  when  the  Greek 
war  of  independence  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse  to  liberal  tendencies  in  reorganized 
Europe;  in  1831,  when  the  overturning 
of  a  dynasty  in  Paris  menaced  Europe 
with  another  war  of  revolutionary  propa- 
gandism;  and  again  in  1835,  when  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  enkindled  in  the  sub- 
jects of  all  liberal  States  a  deep  passion 
for  representative  institutions,  Austria,  in 
conjunction  with  Prussia,  strained  the  arti- 
cles of  the  Diet  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  occasion,  and  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  ferment  in  Germany.  Refractory 
journals  were  suppressed  ;  foreign  sheets 
of  a  liberal  character  prohibited,  and  the 
universities  placed  under  galling  restric- 
tions.  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria 
protested  :  but  the  representatives  of  the 
liberal  States  were  overpowered  by  the 
votes  which  Austria  and  her  great  milita- 
ry neighbor  could  always  summon  to  their 
assistance.  It  was  at  length  discovered 
that,  instead  of  a  national  confederation, 
Austria  had  palmed  upon  them  a  military 
league,  which  deprived  them  of  the  very 
advantages  they  had  expected  a  national 
confederation  to  supply. 

Mettemich  was  not  content  with  having 
a  federal  army  at  his  disposal  to  crush  the 
liberties  of  Germany ;  he  wished  to  place 
Italy,  for  a  simular  purpose,  under  the 
same  contribution.  The  Italian  courts 
were  invited  to  form  a  league  with  Aus- 
tria, as  possessor  of  Lombardo-Venetia,  at 
their  head,  and  raise  a  force  to  protect 
their  mutual  interests.  In  this  sense  the 
French  Emperor,  in  suggesting  an  Italian 
confederation,  may  be  said  only  to  repeat 
a  phrase  uttered  by  the  great  adversary 
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of  his  House  forty  years  before  him.  But, 
influenced  by  political  jealousy,  neither 
Victor  Emmanuel  I.  nor  Charles  Felix 
would  listen  to  the  propositions  of  Met- 
ternich;  and  the  other  states  were  too 
weak  and  insignificant  to  raise  a  force  of 
any  account.  But  if  a  military  league 
failed,  Austria  could  march  quite  as  easily 
to  her  object  by  another  route.  She  con- 
structed and  enlarged  fortresses  by  which 
a  small  garrison  of  troops  could  overawe 
surrounding  populations,  and  entered  hito 
secret  stipulations  with  the  Italian  princes 
to  occupy  their  territories  when  any  out- 
break, actual  or  suspected,  menaced  the 
policy  of  absolutism  in  the  Peninsula^ 
Thus,  the  famous  quadrangle,  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Adige,  the  citadels  of  An- 
cona  and  Venice,  the  fortresses  of  Pia- 
cenza  and  Modena,  show  in  what  spirit 
Austria  was  inclined  to  uphold  her  influ- 
ence in  Italy,  and  meet  the  progressive 
requirements  of  a  people.  Her  position 
in  Lombardo-Venetia,  which  Mr.  Layard 
lias  not  inaptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
enemy  encamped  in  a  hostile  country, 
would  doubtless  have  necessitated  these 
i)reparations,  but  the  possession  of  Lom- 
bardo-Venetia was  a  bauble  in  comparison 
with  the  objects  Metteniich  proposed  by 
these  measures  to  accomplish.  His  ob- 
jects were  nothing  less  than  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  courts  in  the  Peninsula  into 
so  many  satrapies  of  Vienna,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  ecclesiastical  interests  of 
the  whole  of  Catholic  Europe  ;  and  these 
objects  he  not  only  achieved,  but  enjoyed 
up  to  a  few  months  of  his  fall.  From 
1816  to  1846  there  was  not  a  prince  in 
Italy  who  did  not  feel  that  if  Metternich 
withheld  his  hand,  his  throne  would  obey 
the  laws  of  equilibrium  as  quickly  as  any 
other  object  whose  supports  were  with- 
drawn ;  and  during  the  same  period  the 
reactionary  policy  of  the  Vatican  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Austria  Chancellor  against 
the  protests  of  the  united  diplomacy  of 
Europe. 

Had  the  Italian  courts  joined  the  league 
which  Metternich  proposed,  they  migiit 
have  secured  some  shadow  of  independ- 
ence; but  being  left  disunited  to  form 
their  own  terms  with  Austria,  their  isola- 
tion left  them  entirely  at  her  disposition. 
Hence  from  the  onset  Metternich  treated 
them  far  more  cavalierly  than  any  of  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Having  no  force 
by  which  they  could  keep  their  subjects 
ia  subjection  but  those  drawn  from  Aus- 


tria, he  imagined  the  princes  of  Italy  were 
her  peculiar  property,  and  could  be  de- 
posed or  set  up  accordins  as  it  suited  her 
convenience.  When  Vie  young  kbg 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  tne  throue  of 
Naples  wished  to  be  infoimed  what  coune 
Austria  would  take  in  the  event  of  his 
yielding  to  the  clamors  of  his  people  for 
a  constitution,  Mettemicli  quietly  replied 
he  would  send  an  army  to  depose  him. 
The  trial  for  which  Austria  made  sudi 
artful  pre))arations  soon  ensued.  Naples 
rose  and  forced  Ferdinand  to  inaugurate 
the  required  reforms.  Metternich  sum- 
moned the  representatives  of  Prussia, 
France,  and  Russia  to  meet  bim  at  Lay- 
bach,  to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  Hdy 
Alliance.  From  Laybach  tbcy  adjourned 
to  Troppau,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  action,  and  invited  Ferdinand  to 
attend  their  council.  That  monarch  could 
only  allege  constraint  in  extenuation  of 
the  step  he  had  taken.  The  congress 
placed  at  his  disposal  an  Austrian  force, 
and  sent  him  back  to  hang  up  the  revolu- 
tionary leaders,  and  tear  the  constitution 
to  pieces.  The  example  of  Naples,  and 
the  abdication  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  in- 
spirited Sardinia  to  make  similar  demands. 
The  crown-prince,  Carignano,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Charles  Felix,  proclaimed  the 
new  constitution  from  his  palace-windows. 
The  congress  dispatched  another  Aus- 
trian force  to  Turin,  who  dealt  with  the 
new  constitution  as  expeditiously  as  their 
colleagues  had  done  with  that  at  Naples. 
The  crown-prince  sought  safety  in  fli^t 
to  a  foreign  land.  The  abettors  of  the 
liberal  movement  were  either  summarily 
shot,  or  met  with  a  lingering  death  in  the 
dungeons  of  Mantua  or  Spiclburg.  Simi- 
lar efforts  to  establish  representative  in- 
stitutions, some  years  afterwards,  in  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  the  Legations,  met  with 
the  same  repression.  Austria  having  re- 
stored the  obsolete  despotisms,  fenced 
them  round  with  her  bayonets,  by  the 
military  occupation  of  their  territories. 
The  class  of  men  hunted  down  in  these 
tumults  were  not  mere  stump  orator& 
Some  were  scholars  and  statesmen  who 
would  have  done  honor  to  antiqtuty. 
Their  features  arc  reflected  in  the  cntical 
labors  of  Foscolo  and  Panizzi,  and  in 
the  exquisite  pathos  of  Pellico  and  Ma- 
roncelli. 

The  insurrection  of  Spain,  which  had, 
according  to  Metternich,  incited  the  oom- 
motions  at  Naples  and  Piedoiont  belbn 
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it  came  to  its  raatiinty,*  and  the  rise  of 
the  Greeks  against  the  Ottoman,  soon 
excited  uneasiness  among  the  European 
courts,  which  another  congress,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  met  at  Verona  to  dispel.  The 
CoitesJ  by  seizing  Ferdinand,  hindered 
him  from  following  the  example  of  his 
Neapolitan  cousin,  and  furnished  a  pretext 
to  the  allied  powers  for  sending  a  Frencli 
army  to  Madrid.  But  opposition  came 
from  a  quarter  whence  the  congress  least 
expected  it.  England,  though  in  the 
hands  of  Tory  ministers,  was  represented 
at  the  Foreign  Office  by  a  statesman 
guided  by  public  opinion.  Metternich, 
instead  of  leaning  on  the  support  of  a 
sleek  epicure,  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
the  preceding  night's  debauch,  found  him- 
self confronted  by  a  figure  pale  with  in- 
tellectual vigils,  who  opposed  every  line 
of  his  policy,  who  loudly  condemned  the 
periodic  meetings  of  courts  of  monarchs 
to  prescribe  laws  to  other  nations,  and 
fixed  limits  to  their  pretensions  in  this 
instance,  which  he  defied  them  to  surpass 
without  encountering  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land. This  language  was  quite  new  to 
Metternich.  He  had  seen  England  most 
eager  to  promote  kingly  confederacies 
against  the  revolutionary  governments  of 
France.  lie  had  seen  her  load  herself 
with  debt  to  impose  ui)on  the  French 
people  a  government,  the  last  they  would 
nave  chosen,  had  they  been  unfettered  in 
their  choice.  He  therefore  averred  that, 
while  most  anxious  to  get  rid  of  revolu- 
tions which  menaced  our  own  safety,  we 
did  not  in  the  least  object  to  those  which 
imperiled  the  existence  of  our  neighbors. 
But  ill  this  impeachment  he  lost  sight  of 
two  i)rinciples,  one  of  which  he  might 
have  taken  home  to  himself.  The  Eng- 
land which  Pitt  and  Canning  represented 
were  two  different  entities.  Pitt  was  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  class  whose  fortunes  were 
sunk  in  the  war.  Canning  flung  himself 
upon  the  broad  interests  of  the  nation. 
Tierney  and  Fox  doubtless  thought,  in 
opposing  Pitt  in  1798  and  in  1800,  they 
were  as  much  the  exponents  of  England 
as  their  great  antagonist,  and  would  have 
had  a  much  larger  following  had  Parlia- 
ment reflected  the  national  sentiment. 
Canning  now  was  only  compelling  a  Tory 
Cabinet  to   adopt  the    great    principles 

*  Dispatch  to  Chateaubriand.     {Qmgresa  de  Fe- 
rane,  vol  i.  p.  126.) 


which  the  Whig  leaders  enunciated  a 
quaiter  of  a  century  before,  and  in  doing 
so,  received  the  warmest  support  of  their 
successors.  Metternich  attributed  the  in- 
consistency of  a  party  to  a  people  whom 
that  party  misrepresented.  Besides,  the 
case  comprised  something  more  than  the 
simple  putting  down  of  a  revolution.  It 
involved  the  change  of  a  policy  resolutely 
persevered  in  for  a  century.  England  had 
buried  two  armies  in  Flanders,  and 
strewed  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
wreck  of  five  hostile  armaments  in  order 
to  hinder  the  union  of  Spanish  and  French 
councils.  If  in  the  recent  contest  we  had 
spent  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to 
get  Napoleon  out  of  Spain,  it  w^as  quite 
as  much  in  pursuit  of  our  old  policy  of 
preventing  the  French  court  from  dictat- 
ing at  Madrid,  as  from  any  dread  of  the 
menaces  of  an  ambitious  usurper.  Was 
England  now  to  expend  her  energies  in 
bringing  about  that  very  alliance  of  two 
despotic  crowns  which  she  had  spent  the 
blood  and  crippled  the  resources  of  four 
generations  to  prevent?  Metternich 
should  have  remembered  the  defeat  of 
Almanza,  and  the  united  glories  of  Zara- 
goza.  He  might  have  remembered  that 
the  policy  of  England  with  respect  to 
Spain  aimed  at  the  ascendency  of  his  own 
House ;  and  that  Austria  had  fought  with 
England,  and  put  forward  her  best  ener- 
gies to  sustain  it.  But  Metternich  was 
too  much  over-ridden  by  the  anti-consti- 
tutional furor  to  perceive  that  inconstancy 
was  a  taunt  the  least  applicable  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  foremost  of  the  numerous 
reproaches  to  which  he  exposed  his 
countrv. 

In  the  diflTerences  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Porte,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
quarrel  upon  the  interests  of  surrounding 
States,  Metternich  displayed  a  more  keen- 
sighted  judgment  that!  any  cotemporary 
statesman.  If  he  did  not  attempt  to  solve 
the  Eastern  problem,  if  he  left  the  fate  of 
European  Turkey,  with  all  its  complica- 
tions, to  be  decided  by  his  successors,  he 
at  all  events  drew  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropean governments  to  many  elements  in 
the  business  which  they  seemed  disposed 
to  overlook.  The  Greeks  he  treated  as 
carbonari^  not  simply  because  they  were 
in  arms  against  their*  rulers,  though  that 
probably  would  have  been  enough  for 
him ;  but  because  he  viewed  in  them  the 
agents  of  a  despotism  which  was  not  very 
congenial  to  his  own.     The  motiy«  of 
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Russia  in  the  Greek  war  was  as  plain  to 
Metternich  as  that  of  a  cat  when  it  goes 
into  the  dairy.  But  Mr.  Canning  was  a 
simple-hearted  man,  and  even  took  mo- 
narchs  for  what  they  represented  them- 
selves to  be,  when  their  language  coincided 
with  his  sentiments.  He  saw  one  despotism 
wishing  to  ally  itself  with  constitutional- 
ism in  order  to  oppose  another  despotism 
which  was  coquetting  with  revolution; 
and  he  thought  the  occasion  should  be 
turned  to  the  advantage  of  constitution- 
alism. He  therefore  embarked  the  for- 
tunes of  this  country  in  a  cruise  for  Rus- 
sian interests,  and  steered  the  vessel  of 
the  state  upon  rocks  from  which  she  was 
only  rescued  by  a  marvelous  chapter  of 
political  accidents  and  a  Titanic  struggle, 
but  the  eiTors  of  Canning  were  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  minister.  While  seeking  to 
realize  the  dreams  he  cherished  at  Eton 
and  Christchurch^  he  was  carrying  out  a 
policy  which  answered  the  demands  of 
the  foremost  spirits  of  his  time,  and  satis- 
fied the  prejudices  of  his  country. 

The  current  against  the  Turks  had  set 
in  so  strong  in  England,  as  to  seem  to 
partake  of  that  animosity  which  helped 
Conrad  over  the  walls  of  Askalon,  and 
urged  Richard  to  stonn  the  turrets  of 
Acre.  From  the  days  when  Catherine 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
chased  them  across  the  Euxine,  every 
class  of  English  politicians  had  regarded 
the  Russian  legions  in  the  light  of  heroic 
Cru8adei*R.  Their  armaments  against  the 
Turks  were  so  many  spontaneous  offerings 
of  a  gallant  nation  at  the  shrine  of  civiliza- 
tion. Even  so  advanced  a  statesman  as 
Burke  very  comfortably  denounced  the 
Turks  as  barbarians,  with  whom  no  terms 
ought  to  be  kept,  and  urged  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  assist  in  the  work  of  their 
extennination.*  Fox,  also,  in  exchanging 
compliments  with  Catherine  11. ,  could 
eulogize  her  as  the  chastizer  of  a  race  of 
gavages  who  had  proved  the  pest  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  struggles  of  the 
Greeks,  while  awakening  the  remem- 
brance of  traditions  which  reflected  shame 
on  their  degeneracy,  gave  these  virulent 
feelings  a  far  more  powerful  direction. 
The  revolt  must  bo  fed  with  arms  and  ac- 
couterments.  The  Russians  must  be  sti- 
mulated to  send  an* army  to  the  Balkan. 
Our  fleet,  united  to  that  of  the  arch-enemy 
of  the  Sultan,  must  anchor  beneath  his 


•  Hansftrd,  1T84. 


seraglio.  Tlie  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  Mussulmen  were  even  to  be 
dnven  across  the  Tigris,  and  pursued  to 
their  original  settlements  in  Crim-Tartary. 
The  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  navy  at 
Navarino,  and  the  capture  of  Adrianople 
which  followed  these  measures,  were 
esteemed  national  blessings.  Hobhouse 
and  Mackintosh  spoke  in  the  Commons  as 
if  they  were  on  the  point  of  proposing  a 
national  thanksgiving  ;*  and  Holland,  in 
the  Lords,  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
every  freeman  to  rejoice  over  the  grave 
of  Turkish  power  in  Europe.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Metternich  that  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  our  statesmen  to  the  precipice  on 
which  they  were  dancing  with  such  blind 
security.  England  by  him  was  taught  to 
regard  that  little  kingdom  she  had  planted 
round  the  Athenian  Acropolis  as  the  van- 
guard of  a  despotism  not  less  savage  than 
the  Sultan's,  and  which  threatened  to  re- 
place the  sluggish  friendship  of  his  alliance 
by  a  vigilant  hostility  most  fatal  to  her 
interests.  Turkey  at  once  became  as 
much  an  object  of  our  fostering  care  as  it 
had  been  of  our  relentless  hostility.  He 
stopped  the  march  of  Diebitch  on  Con- 
stantinople. He  induced  the  cabinet  of 
Wellington  to  place  itself  between  the 
Russian  general  and  the  Porte,  and  to 
assist  him  in  reducing  those  pretensions 
which,  if  ceded  in  their  full  extent,  would 
have  placed  the  Ottoman  dominions  at 
the  feet  of  their  savage  adversary.  In  the 
case  of  Mehemet  Ali,  he  rescued  the  Porte 
from  the  clutches  of  an  audacious  vassal 
backed  by  the  support  of  France.  During 
the  Crimean  invasion  it  was  the  fashion  to 
decry  Austria  for  her  supineness  in  the 
war.  But  it  was  forgotten  that  the  con- 
test owed  its  commencement  to  her  ad- 
monitions ;  that  the  Russians  had  crossed 
the  Pruth  in  1828,  with  the  encouraging 
smiles  of  British  statesmen  ;  and  that,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  counsels  of  the  states- 
man who  was  the  prop  of  her  House, 
Russia,  instead  of  encountering  the  hostil- 
ity, would  have  been  carried  in  the  arms 
of  England  to  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  second 
downfall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  were 
not  unappreciated  by  Metternich,  though 
the  consequences  of  their  success  took  a 
direction  which  he  failed  to  anticipate. 
It  is    singular  that  the  success  of  the 

*  Hansard,  February,  14^  1828. 
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French  court  in  their  Spanish  politics 
should  in  two  succeeding  reigns  have  com- 
mitted the  government  to  a  despotic 
policy  which  stimulated  a  popular  reac- 
tion, and  led  them  to  evince  that  over- 
weening confidence  and  recklessness  in 
their  measures  which  overturned  the 
throne.  Metteniich,  who  went  to  the 
French  capital  in  1825,  to  recruit  his 
wife's  health,  was  himself  a  witness  of  the 
violent  acrimony  with  which  the  measures 
of  the  Villele  Ministry  was  assailed  by 
the  press,  and  the  power  which  the  press 
exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
That  power,  in  Metternich's  eyes,  seemed 
to  dwarf  the  authority  of  the  minister, 
and  made  him  exclaim,  were  he  not  Prime 
Minister  of  Austria,  he  would  be  a  jour- 
nalist at  Paris.  The  restrictive  measures 
which  followed  upon  his  return  to  Vienna 
he  approved,  but  intimated  to  the  govern- 
inent  his  fears  that  they  were  proceed- 
ing too  quickly.  Were  Polignac  more 
alarmed,  he  avowed  to  the  French  envoy 
he  would  be  less  alarmed.  With  his 
habitual  prescience,  he  flung  reinforce- 
ments into  Italy,  made  the  tackle  of  his 
government  tight,  and  prepared  for  the 
worst.  When  the  blow  fell,  he  received 
Liouis  Philippe's  ambassador  with  good 
grace  ;  the  discovery  of  Charles  X.'s  com- 
plicity with  Russia's  scheme  of  Turkish 
spoliation  having  somewhat  mollified  his 
antipathy  to  a  throne  erected  upon  bar- 
ricades. Metternich  might  reasonably 
abate  some  little  of  his  hatred  for  liberal 
government,  in  ])rescnce  of  a  despotism 
which  he  ha<l  raised  from  the  dust,  con- 
spiring with  another  despotism  in  order 
to  eat  up  their  mutual  ally  and  protector. 
He,  nevertheless,  ventured  to  offer  Louis 
Philippe  some  advice  about  the  necessity 
of  returning  to  a  conservative  policy, 
little  dreaming,  when  that  monarch  came 
to  act  upon  it,  that  he  would  not  only  se- 
cure his  own  fall,  but  drag  down  his  ad- 
viser along  with  him. 

There  was,  however,  a  revolution 
which,  as  it  was  bloodless,  and  not  accom- 
panied by  the  roar  of  cannon  and  glisten- 
ing bayonets,  almost  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. Yet  that  revolution,  in  its  conse- 
quences, proved  fiir  more  momentous  to 
the  world  and  more  fatal  to  his  system 
than  the  vaunted  insurrection  at  Paris. 
Political  power  in  England  had  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  clique  into  the  hands 
of  the  nation.  The  Whigs,  after  an  eter- 
nity   of    wandering,    had    returned    to 


Downing  street.  The  foreign  relations  cf 
the  country,  as  well  as  its  internal  polities, 
were  to  undergo  complete  revision.  No 
mercy  was  to  be  shown  to  despots. 
There  was  to  be  a  regular  crusade  in  £ir 
vor  of  constitutional  governments.  And, 
in  truth,  the  condition  of  Europe  present- 
ed ample  field  for  speculation.  Central 
Italy  had  risen  against  its  toilers ;  Poland 
was  skirmishuig  with  Russia ;  Belgium 
was  in  deadly  strife  with  Holland ;  Portu- 
gal was  endeavoring  to  cast  out  Don  Mig- 
uel ;  and  Spain  was  m  the  throes  of  a  con- 
vulsion produced  by  family  feud  and  a 
change  in  the  order  of  succession.  It  was 
evident  Metternich  would  have  to  fight  a 
tough  battle  in  defense  of  every  outpost 
of  his  policy.  We  divided  Belgium  from 
Holland ;  we  lifted  Donna  Maria  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal ;  we  tore  out  the  sixth 
clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  keep 
Don  Carlos  from  the  throne  of  Spain ;  we 
got  even  Russia  and  France  to  unite  with 
us  in  pressing  reforms  on  the  Papal  Grov- 
ernment  at  the  accession  of  Gregory.  On 
every  one  of  these  points,  except  the 
last,  Metternich  was  irretrievably  beaten. 
He  brought  all  his  tactics  into  play,  at 
one  time  employing  open  force,  at  an- 
other having  recourse  to  artful  disguise 
and  secret  machination.  He  upheld  the 
old  abuses  in  Italy  openly  at  the  bayonet's 
point.  He  supplied  Miguel  and  Carlos 
with  money,  with  ammunition,  with  Aus- 
trian engineers.  He  even  endeavored, 
with  that  concord  so  characteristic  of  des- 
potism, to  slip  an  Austrian  archduke,  un- 
der liberal  colors,  on  the  throne  of  Poland, 
to  the  disparagement  of  Russia ;  but  the 
Whigs,  who  probably  knew  what  such 
promises  were  worth,  or  deeming  the  pro- 
position— what  it  most  likely  was — a  feint 
to  detach  England  from  her  temporary 
understanding  with  Nicholas,  and  throw 
an  apple  of  discord  into  the  Congress  then 
sitting  in  London,  rejected  the  overture 
^dth  the  mercantile  announcement  that 
their  hands  were  too  full  to  attend  to  the 
business.  Poland — ^we  write  the  phrase 
in  tears — was  abandoned.  But  the  Whigs 
of  the  Reform  era  had  achieved  great 
results.  They  had  inverted  the  whole 
Tory  line  of  our  foreign  policy ;  they  had 
accomplished  the  work  wnich  Tiemey  and 
Fox  had  foreshadowed,  and  which  Can- 
ning had  begun ;  they  had  enthroned  con- 
stitutional politics  in  Europe;  they  had 
laid  the  foundations  of  that  system  of 
which  to-day  we  behold  such  grand  re- 
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suits  in  the  achievement  and  consolidation 
of  the  freedom  of  that  nation  to  which 
Europe  is  indebted  for  its  first  lessons  in 
refinement.  They,  moreover,  to  secure 
the  expansion  of  their  work  and  perpet- 
uate its  fruits,  invited  the  contracting 
Powers  to  enter  into  mutual  guarantees, 
and  placed  it  imder  the  shelter  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  Metternich,  who 
was  surprised  to  find  a  party,  whom  he 
was  taught  by  their  opponents  to  regard 
as  the  tools  of  a  bureaucracy,  giving 
away  kingdoms,  subverting  dynasties,  and 
reparceling  out  Europe,  upon  principles 
80  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  notions  of 
propriety,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  speci- 
fic, and  called  a  congress.  He  invited  the 
King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia to  meet  him  at  Muntzgrazten,  Avith  a 
view  to  concert  measures  to  place  some 
check  on  the  dangerous  spread  of  consti- 
tutional ideas  in  Euro])e.  But  the  assem- 
blage which  met  in  the  little  Bohemian 
town  was  only  a  shadow  of  those  over 
which  Metteniich  had  presided  with  such 
prestige  at  Verona  and  Vienna ;  and  the 
veteran  diplomatist  must  have  had  some 
glimpse  of  the  desperate  straits  to  which 
absolutism  was  reduced,  when  he  found  its 
security  rested  upon  his  collusion  with  an 
emperor  whom  he  distrusted,  and  a  mon- 
arch whom  he  despised. 

The  separation  of  Holland  fiom  the  ■ 
Netherlands,  which  threw  down  the 
northern  rampart  against  France,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  female  line  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  have  been  severely  im- 
pugned by  Tory  reactionists  as  destruc- 
tive to  the  true  interests  of  England,  and 
entirely  subvereive  of  those  great  objects 
which  our  ancestors  lavished  their  blood 
and  treasure  to  attain  in  the  great  War 
of  the  Succession.  The  accession  of  the 
present  Emperor  to  the  throne  of  France 
has  surrounded  the  invectives  of  this  i)ar- 
ty  with  a  specious  solidity,  and  enabled 
their  historian,  ^nth  increased  i)lausibility, 
to  turn  the  dissemhiation  of  constitutional 
doctrines  into  national  calamities  by  which 
the  Whigs  have  achieved  the  ruin  of 
foreign  countries,  and  undermined  the 
security  of  their  own.  But  these  gentle- 
men reason  as  Tories  always  have  reason- 
ed :  as  Charles  I.  reasoned  before  he  in- 
vaded the  Lower  House  to  seize  the  five 
members  ;  as  James  II.  reasoned  when  he 
imprisoned  the  seven  bishops  for  refusing 
to  read  the  declaration  of  hidulgence. 
They  reason  as  if  princes  still  continued 


to  be  every  thing,  and  their  people  no- 
thing :  they  reason  as  if  there  were  no 
other  controlling  agent  in  Europe  than 
the  decrees  of  monarchs,  and  as  if  thoae 
decrees  were  still  regarded  as  the  fiat  of 
Heaven  by  trembling  nations  waiting  with 
the  dumb  pusillanimity  of  sheep  to  be 
pinned  up  and  fieeced,  or  led  out  to  the 
slaughter,  as  it  suited  their  oonvenience. 
They  also  proceed  upon  the  assamption 
that  the  human  mind  has  stood  still  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  that  the 
foreign  policy  which  was  necessary  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne  has  lost  not  a  parti- 
cle of  its  necessity  in  the  days  of  Victoria. 
But  the  fact  is,  dynastic  unions,  which  ex- 
ercised so  much  influence  a  century  ago, 
have  ceased  to  be  the  preponderating  mo- 
tive in  the  alliance  of  states.  That  motive 
is  now  supplied  by  the  complexional  char- 
acter of  national  institutions.  When  con- 
stitutional government  was  little  known 
on  the  Continent,  when  it  was  in  its  infim- 
cy  in  England,  it  was,  indeed,  a  very 
great  matter  for  the  Spanish  despotism  to 
amalgamate  itself  with  the  French  despo- 
tism to  crush  that  constitution,  ^at 
when  one  or  both  of  these  countries  pos- 
sessed a  free  government,  then  the  alli- 
ance or  fusion  of  the  courts  would  have 
remained  powerless  for  mischief  in  the 
face  of  two  people  either  united  by  free 
laws,  or  separated  by  antagonist  institu- 
tions. Prussia  is  a  far  more  powerful  na- 
tion than  Spain.  Its  religion  and  the 
character  of  its  people  are  more  in  unison 
with  the  religion  and  the  character  of  the 
people  of  England  than  those  of  Spain  are 
with  the  French.  It  is  also  quite  within 
the  limits  of  probability,  owing  to  the 
clause  in  the  Bill  of  Succession,  which 
practically  limits  the  marriage  contracts 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick  to  Germany, 
that  at  some  not  very  distant  period  the 
possessors  of  the  Prussian  and  English 
cro\\^s  mav  find  themselves  in  the  closest 
possible  afiinity  to  each  other.  Yet  who 
ever  heard,  on  that  account,  of  a- whisper 
that  there  was  the  least  danger  of  the  two 
nations  conspiring  to  interfere  with  the 
well-being  of  their  neighbors,  or  to  des- 
troy the  peace  or  the  liberties  of  Europe? 
With  what  ridicule  Russia  or  France 
would  have  covered  themselves  if  they 
had  interfered  at  the  late  nuptials  of  the 
Prinsess  Royal  with  one  who  may  already 
be  considered  the  Crown  Prince  of  P*t»- 
sia,  and  insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  the  marriage  articles  to  provide 
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against  so  absurd  a  contingency.  Is"  it 
for  one  moment  to  be  supposed,  had  the 
Prince  Regent,  who  now  guides  affairs  at 
Berlin,  been  the  consort  of  the  Queen  of 
these  realms,  and  had  he  drawn  the  sword 
of  Prussia  in  defense  of  Austrian  claims  in 
Italy,  that  he  would  have  dragged  us  into 
the  contest,  unless  to  prevent  him  from 
committing  so  revolting  an  injustice  ? 
The  supposition  of  such  a  conjuncture  is 
not  more  improbable  than  that  a  drunken 
termagant  should,  at  the  beck  of  a  foreign 
consort,  ally  a  free  people  with  the  worst 
policy  of  French  despotism,  and  in  col- 
lapsed but  regenerated  Spain,  mold  a 
thunderbolt,  to  be  launched  against  the 
shores  of  its  liberators.  The  alliance  was 
tried  by  Louis  Philippe :  but  in  turning 
it  to  the  account  of  only  a  moderate  con- 
servative policy,  liis  crown  snapt  in  twain. 
In  comparing  the  political  aspects  of  the 
present  century  with  those  of  the  centu- 
ries preceding  it,  we  are  not  without  hope 
for  humanity.  There  has  been  great 
struggle,  but  there  also  has  been  great 
progress.  It  is  true  that  two  gentlemen 
m  Hessian  boots  may  yet  meet  in  a  little 
hut,  and,  during  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, dispose  of  the  strife  of  nations  ;  but 
the  growth  of  free  states,  as  we  have  late- 
ly witnessed  in  Italy,  has  crumpled  up  their 
decisions  as  so  much  waste  paper.  No 
longer  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or  a  family 
alliance,  or  the  caprices  of  princes,  can 
regulate  the  movements  of  European  poli- 
cy. The  cooperation  of  states  rests  upon 
the  broad  basis  of  the  chjiracter  of  their 
j>eople,  their  community  of  social  feeling, 
and  identity  of  political  interests.  The 
selfish  compacts  of  courts,  as  means  either 
of  despotic  attiick  or  defense,  must  be 
henceforward  as  the  relics  of  an  obsolete 
age  placed  by  the  side  of  that  mailed 
cuirass  and  })onderous  battle-ax  which 
comprised  the  principal  weapons  of  those 
generations  who  regarded  such  alliances 
as  the  great  arbiters  of  their  destinies. 
To  expose  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  a 
contiguous  despotism  in  order  to  provide 
against  the  dangers  springing  from  such 
compacts,  would  be  as  foolish  an  anachron- 
ism as  to  incur  the  attacks  of  a  powerful 
body  of  artillery  while  we  fortified  our 
ramparts  against  the  battering-ram  and 
the  ballista. 

But  the  features  of  the  Whig  Spanish 
policy  is  not  as  the  Tories,  whoso  indict- 
ment we  have  considered,  would  represent 
it.     The  Grey  Cabinet  did  not  surrender 


a  policy  which  had  furnished  any  adequate 
security  for  the  uncertain  advantages  of  a 
new  government ;  but  they  abandoned  a 
policy  which  had  proved  utterly  worth- 
less, in  order  to  prevent  two  despotisms 
from  incumbering  the  people  of  the  Pen- 
insula, and  menacing  our  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean.  No  one  pretends  that 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  ever  prevented  that 
union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  interests 
which  it  was  mainly  designed  to  achieve. 
From  the  day  that  treaty  was  ratified, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  century, 
the  two  courts  had  conspired  to  render  it 
a  dead  letter.  In  diplomatic  conferences 
the  two  crowns  had  only  one  voice :  their 
ambassadors  at  St.  James's  were  each 
other's  mouthpiece :  their  armies  marched 
together  in  the  field  :  their  fleets  en- 
countered ours  side  by  side  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  blockaded  the  Enirlish  fleet 
under  Danby,  at  Portsmouth.  Wherever 
the  English  sailor  saw  the  Toulon  corvette 
or  the  Brest  fi-igate,  there  was  the  inevi- 
table Spanish  four-decker,  with  its  fearful 
array  of  port-holes,  threatening  at  a  whiff 
to  sweep  him  off  his  own  element.  Had 
the  two  crowns  been  united  by  a  marital 
tie,  some  jealous  pique,  or  discrepancy  of 
humor,  might,  at  moments,  have  suspend- 
ed this  marvelous  unanimity.  But,  as 
matters  stood,  it  proceeded  upon  principle 
so  inflexible  as  to  induce  the  belief  that 
the  two  Governments  had  sworn  to  peril 
their  existence  to  maintain  it.  This, 
doubtless,  was  the  case.  The  Whigs, 
therefore,  in  tearing  up  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  gave  up  nothing  but  a  blunder- 
ing piece  of  diplomacy,  by  which  the  To- 
ries had  frustrated  the  results  of  the 
Marlborough  wars,  and  which  had  in 
reality  produced  the  very  object  it  was 
intended  to  defeat.  They  also  secured 
our  interests  at  Lisbon.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that,  had  Don  Carlos  mounted 
the  throne  of  Spain,  our  Portuguese  rela- 
tions would  have  continued  on  their  for- 
mer friendly  footing.  The  option  of  the 
Whigs  lay  on  one  side  between  a  worth- 
less guarantee  and  two  despotisms  brist- 
ling with  hostility  to  English  interests; 
and  on  the  other,  two  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, which,  while  strengthening  the 
foreign  allisnces  of  England,  would  serve 
as  an  outpost  to  liberty  along  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  not 
only  think  the  Whigs  were  wise  in  making 
the  election  they  did,  but  that,  had  they 
proceeded  in  the  path  their  adversaries 
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pointed  out,  they  ought  to  have  been  in- 
dicted for  high  treason.  For,  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  opposite  course  had 
Deen  followed,  what  would  have  been  the 
case  now  ?  Listead  of  three  despotisms 
dominating  over  Europe,  there  would 
have  been  five.  Two  of  them  would 
have  possessed  the  naval  arsenals  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  another  would  have 
guarded  the  outlet.  Would  not  the 
brains  of  those  gentlemen  who  affect  to 
cry  out  against  the  policy  which  has 
averted  this  disaster,  drop  down  into 
their  stomachs  at  that  fall  in  the  funds 
which  must  have  been  entailed  by  the 
prospect  of  the  seizure  of  Gibraltar,  and 
of  our  exclusion  from  the  seaboard  of 
Turkey  and  Egypt?  Party  interests 
have  their  legitimate  sphere  m  the  sub- 
jection of  doubtful  (questions  to  the  ordeal 
of  ephemeral  conflicts;  but  they  ought 
never  to  be  allowed  to  assail  the  triumph 
of  those  great  principles  which  form  the 
outworks  of  the  constitution.  No  dis- 
cordant voice  ought  to  be  heard  when  the 
glory  of  the  country  is  not  only  enhanced, 
but  placed  on  securer  foundations.  But 
least  of  all  should  a  historian  attempt  to 
cover  with  opprobrium  a  policy  which 
future  generations  will  regard  as  constitut- 
ing the  pride  and  honor  of  England,  and 
place  his  invective  on  enduring  tablets, 
that  he  may  blast  the  glory  it  was  his 
duty  to  preserve. 

The  severance  of  Belgium  and  Holland 
is  included  in  the  general  case  as  consti- 
tuting, since  the  restoration  of  the  Napo- 
leonic dynasty,  a  monopoly  of  blunders 
which  ought  to  overwhelm  the  Whigs 
with  confusion.  But  we  are  so  obtuse  as 
to  be  unable  to  appreciate  this  part  of  the 
argument.  Is  it  supposed  that  two  coun- 
tries which  were  perpetually  at  strife  can 
be  less  strong  by  applying  their  undivided 
energies  to  a  generous  rivalry  in  the  arts 
of  peace,  than  by  wasting  their  energies 
in  petty  conflicts  ?  Is  it  supposed  that  a 
nation  quarreling  with  itself  is  a  stronger 
rampart  to  set  up  against  a  united  empire 
than  two  nations  rejoicing  in  their  own 
integrity,  and  resolved  to  strain  every 
fiber  to  secure  their  independence  ?  As 
the  most  tempting  bait  that  could  be  of- 
fered to  the  cupidity  of  a  powerful  neigh- 
bor would  be  the  constant  strife  of  two 
people  on  its  borders,  we  should  have 
deemed  the  most  effectual  means  of  ex- 
tending French  dominion  to  the  banks  of 
the  Scheldt  would  have  consisted  in  per- 


petuating  the  very  rampart  whidi  the 
Whigs  are  accused  of  flinging  down. 
Had  the  Belgians  been  indifferent  to  their 
independence,  the  clamor  against  the 
Whig  policy  would  not  have  been  entirely 
devoid  of  meaning.  But  in  1790  she  had 
wrun^  her  liberties  by  force  of  arms  from 
Austria,  and  erected  herself  into  a  sepa- 
rate State  under  the  name  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces.  If  Austria  subse- 
quently reconquered  these  saucy  tribu- 
taries, on  the  very  first  occasion  they  de- 
serted her  scepter,  to  fling  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  her  enemies.  In  1792, 
and  again  in  1 794,  the  population  of  the 
Belgic  cities,  singing  the  Qa  ira^  went 
forth  to  join  the  ranks  of  Doumoariez  and 
Pichegru,  that  they  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  the  Austrians  for  the  re- 
cent extinction  of  their  freedom.  Met- 
temich's  father,  writing  to  Lord  Comwal- 
lis,  calls  this  fraternization  the  widest 
desolation  of  the  time.  How  absurd  to 
expect  that  the  Belgians,  who  would  not 
coalesce  with  the  Austrians,  to  whom 
they  were  imited  by  ties  of  social  senti- 
ment and  religion,  would  cherish  greater 
sympathy  for  a  race  whose  manners  and 
religion  they  ridiculed.  If  the  Austrians, 
to  whom  they  were  united  by  traditional 
feelings  and  historic  associations,  could 
not  keep  them  from  the  French,  to  expect 
the  Dutch  to  do  so,  a  people  whom  they 
hated  and  despised,  was  little  short  of 
madness.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  in  con- 
sulting the  natural  instincts  of  this  people, 
gave  them  a  constitution  to  be  proud  of, 
and  franchises  to  fight  for,  instead  of  that 
rotten  union  which  would  have  invited 
the  attacks  of  an  inconstant  ally,  and  led 
them  to  fraternize  with  the  first  belted 
Gaul  who  appeared  on  their  frontiers. 
Nor  should  we  have  heard  a  word  of  cen- 
sure on  the  subject,  were  it  not  that  the 
erection  of  a  Belgian  throne  founded  upon 
a  successful  street-fight,  gave  umbrage  to 
the  party  who  have  ever  maintained  that 
the  people  are  the  last  persons  to  be  con- 
sulted either  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  their  rulers,  or  the  nature  of  their 
constitutions.  It  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
voke the  warmest  indignation  of  these 
gentlemen  that  the  inauguration  of  Belgi- 
an independence  held  out  a  prize  to  suc- 
cessful revolution,  and  completely  quashed, 
in  a  most  important  instance,  the  mandate 
of  those  lofty  personages  with  whom  alone, 
according  to  them,  remains  the  right  ^^ 
deciding  how  this  globe  is  to  be  parceled 
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out  and  governed.  The  clamor  we  have 
been  considering  is  nothing  else  but  the 
old  Tory  maxim  of  divine  right  tricked 
out  in  the  specious  garb  of  anti-Gallic 
prejudice,  to  secure  the  sympathies  of 
Englishmen.  But  in  this  case  the  argu- 
ment is  as  bad  as  the  principle  it  defends. 
It  is  the  argument  that  a  discordant  union 
of  incongruous  elements  furnishes  a  greater 
bulwark  against  foreign  invasion,  than  an 
alliance  founded  on  the  mutual  guarantee 
of  respective  rights.  Even  if  these  gen- 
tlemen have  no  resj)ect  for  the  charters 
by  which  they  enjoy  their  own  liberties, 
it  might  at  least  have  been  supposed  that 
tbe  essential  principles  of  that  Christianity 
for  which  they  profess  so  much  reverence, 
would  have  led  them  to  interpose  between 
the  feuds  of  two  conflicting  people,  and 
taught  them,  since  they  could  not  agree 
to  liusband  their  strength  by  separate 
action,  that  when  the  moment  came  in 
which  their  common  liberties  were  imper- 
iled, they  might  unite  their  forces  and 
strike  for  their  independence. 

But  the  trumpet  of  Tory  politics,  with 
regard  to  foreign  constitutionalism,  has 
come  of  late,  by  the  fusion  of  parties,  and 
tlie  growing  sympathies  of  the  people  for 
tbe  liberation  of  oppressed  nationalities, 
to  deliver  a  very  uncertain  sound.  While 
we  are  gibbeting  the  carcass  of  this  rotten 
system,  and  preparing  its  tomb,  the  spirit 
transmigrates  and  suddenly  assumes  an- 
other appearance.  It  appears  now  that 
the  danger  which  the  Whigs  have  to  fear 
is  not  from  the  reckless  assaults  of  their 
advei-saries,  so  much  as  from  that  masked 
disguise  of  concurrence  by  which  they 
seeK  to  injure  their  measures  under  the 
cloak  of  patronizing  them.  In  truth,  the 
Tories  have  been  brought  to  regard  this 
subject,  as  they  have  come  to  regard  every 
thing  else,  with  praise  or  blame  according 
as  it  suits  their  convenience.  While  their 
historian  is  writing  rhapsodies  in  Lanark- 
shire against  the  pursuit  of  a  foreign  con- 
stitutional policy,  their  parliamentary 
leaders  on  public  forums  are  expressing 
their  sympathy  with  that  foreign  consti- 
tutional policy.  In  writing  within-doors 
their  favor  is  bountifully  dispensed  to 
Austria  ;  when  speaking  on  the  platform, 
their  wannest  feelings  are  with  Italy.  It 
is  the  same  course  which  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  is  the  archetype  of  this  sort  of  con- 
duct, followed,  when  he  published  an 
anonymous  satire  on  foreign  constitutional 


liberty,*  at  the  same  time  that  he  pla- 
carded the  walls  of  Marylebone  with  a 
glowing  panegyric  on  that  constitutional 
liberty  wiiich  he  solicited  the  sufirages  of 
that  borough  to  represent.  The  country 
has  recently  been  gravely  assured  by  a 
party  which  has  systematically  reviled  the 
foreign  policy  of  its  opponents  during  the 
last  Uiirty  years,  that  with  respect  to  that 
foreign  policy  there  can  be  no  difference 
between  them  ;  and  that,  however  much 
they  may  diverge  on  minor  questions,  yet 
where  the  foreign  interests  of  tlie  n«ition 
are  concerned,  they  can  only  entertain  one 
opinion.  The  recent  fusion  of  parties  has 
tended  very  much  to  screen  the  absurdity 
of  these  statements  by  placing  them  to 
some  extent  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Whigs  themselves.  When  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  as  head  of  a  coalition  Cabinet, 
gravely  assured  the  Lords  that  the  ques- 
tion of  Liberalism  and  Conservatism  in- 
volved a  distinction  without  a  diftereuce 
—  that  all  the  acrimonious  wrangling  be- 
tween him  and  the  present  Premier  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  relations  of  Eng- 
land was  a  worthless  logomachy,  a  Whig 
underling  thought  he  would  do  his  party 
great  service  by  establishing  the  thesis, 
and  issued  a  ponderous  volume  to  ])rove 
that  the  Tory  efforts  in  favor  of  foreign  des- 
potisms, and  the  Whig  efforts  in  favor  of 
foreign  liberty,  were  only  mutual  parts  of 
one  consistent  and  haimonious  policy.f 
The  Whigs  are  in  the  position  of  a  beleag- 
uered body,  who,  while  their  best  troops 
were  defending  their  outposts,  introduced 
disguised  enemies  into  their  camp  to  effect 
their  overthrow.  Nay,  the  folly  of  some 
of  the  party  has  gone  so  fiir  as  to  force 
their  antagonists  into  their  own  clothes, 
until  the  bewildered  nation,  when  ap- 
})ea1ed  to,  hardly  knows  how  to  choose  its 
friends  from  its  enemies.  During  the  late 
elections,  the  country  was  entreated  not 
to  intrust  the  work  of  reform  to  a  party 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  present  pro- 
fessions, had  spent  their  lives  m  checking 
its  advance.  We  must  confess  our  fears 
lay  in  another  direction,  and  that  we 
dreaded  their  continuance  in  power  be- 

*  England  and  France  is  the  title  of  the  irork. 
which  was  published  by  Murray  about  the  period 
alluded  to.  A  certain  Baron  de  Haber,  who  had 
been  Don  Miguel's  banker,  supplied  the  facts. 
But  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  parentage. 

f  Tkirtv  Year%  of  Fwtign  Poliey.  By  tiie 
Author  01  Duradi  ;  a  PolUtcai  Biogrmphy. 
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cause  we  knew  of  their  secret  sympathies 
with  Austrian  preponderance  in  Italy ; 
because  we  knew  that  srolden  harvest,  the 
seeds  of  which  the  Whigs  had  watered 
and  planted,  and  which  already  stands 
ripe,  inviting  the  sickle  of  the  reaper, 
would,  if  intrusted  to  them,  be  trampled 
down ;  because  we  knew  that  the  shackles 
imposed  by  the  Italian  courts  would  again 
have  been  riveted  on  their  subjects,  in 
order  to  slacken  the  ardor  for  legislative 
improvements  at  home  ;  because  we  knew 
that  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  would  have  been  perpetuated 
to  afford  some  covert  for  the  ecclesiastical 
abuses  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames ;  be- 
cause we  knew  that  the  sparks  of  that 
vitality,  which,  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Adriatic,  is  kindling  into  a  new  national 
life,  would  have  been  murderously  stifled, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  Italian  liberty,  like 
the  ghost  of  Palinurus,  would  have  again 
Bhriekcd  round  the  rocks  of  Miseno  I 

Had  the  identity  of  the  Tory  with  the 
Whig  system  of  foreign  politics  been  es- 
tablished in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar 
attempt  to  prove  the  convergency  of  their 
home  politics,  by  piecing  together  the  acts 
of  difterent  epochs,  some  kind  of  a  case 
might  have  been  made  out :  but  even  this 
would  have  been  by  no  means  strong.  In 
1703,  the  Whigs  supported  Marlborough 
to  humble  Louis  XIV.  In  1810,  the  To- 
ries supported  Wellington  to  humble  Na- 
poleon. In  the  succession  wars,  the  Tories 
clamored  against  the  system  of  foreign 
subsidies  and  reckless  coalitions.  The 
Whigs,  during  the  revolutionnry  wars, 
had  recouree  to  similar  invective.  But 
here  the  analogy  ends.  In  every  other 
instance,  previous  to  the  resuscitation  of* 
the  old  Tory  principles  under  Bute,  both 
parties  seem  to  have  adopted  those  views 
with  regard  to  English  foreign  relations 
which  were  most  calculated  to  damage 
their  adversaries,  but  with  widely  diflTer- 
ent  results.  The  Tories  forced  the  Whigs 
under  Walpole  into  the  Spanish  war, 
about  the  Assiento  contracts  and  the 
right  of  search,  in  which  we  reaped  no- 
thing but  dishonor ;  while  they  quarreled 
with  Chatham  for  sending  Wolfe  to  the 
hights  of  Quebec,  to  cover  the  nation 
with  glory.  But  thefe  is  this  great  clue 
to  the  seeming  discrepancy  of  the  general 
case,  that  while  the  Tories  had  recourse 
to  Whig  principles  to  attack  libeity,  the 
Whigs  took  occasional  shelter  in  Tory 
principles  to  preserve  it.     Before  the  ac- 


cession of  George  III.,  the  means  of  both 
parties  were  oflen  the  same,  but  the  mo- 
tives invariably  opposite.  But  since  Bute 
refused  to  anticipate  the  dreaded  junction 
of  Spain  with  France,  at  the  request  of 
Chatham,  both  the  motives  and  the  means 
have  been  invariably  opposite.  The  same 
hatred  of  despotism  which  induced  the 
Whigs  in  1695  to  strengthen  the  preroga- 
tive and  rush  into  coalitions,  to  preserve 
the  country  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stuarts,  induced  the  Whigs  in  1800  to  op- 
pose a  similar  course  of  action  to  preserve 
France  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons. 
The  same  hostility  to  freedom  which  led 
the  Tories  to  extend  the  Orders  of  Coun- 
cil at  the  expense  of  the  American  colo- 
nies, induced  them  to  i-estrict  those  orders 
when  the  Georges  wished  to  obtain  Ger- 
man securities  against  the  Pretender.  In 
one  case  it  was  the  means  of  despotism  to 
secure  liberty.  In  the  other,  the  means 
of  liberty  to  secure  despotism.  But  in  the 
interim,  whether  we  consider  the  attempt 
to  enslave  the  Western  States  of  America, 
or  the  establishment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Southern ;  the  restoration  of  a  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  of  France,  or  the  hunting 
of  a  Bourbon  from  that  of  Spain ;  the 
support  of  a  tyrant  on  the  throne  of  Por- 
tugal, or  the  pulling  of  the  same  tyrant 
down  ;  in  every  respect  the  two  policies 
have  been  as  distinct  as  light  from  darkness. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear,  as  the  Conser- 
vatives have  appropriated  the  doctrines 
of  their  adversaries  on  home  questions, 
the  Whigs  have  been  more  zealous  in  pro- 
moting liberal  institutions  abroad,  with  a 
view  of  retaining  the  sympathies  of  the 
Radical  party  at  home.  Hence,  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  where  their 
principles  are  concerned,  even  in  points 
of  detail,  the  Opposition  of  the  two  lines 
of  policy  have  become  so  sharply  defined, 
that  the  affirmation  of  one  leads  to  the 
contradiction  of  the  other.  The  Whigs 
fitted  our  ships  at  Portsmouth  to  assail 
Don  Miguel.  The  Tories  threatened  to 
seize  those  who  hired  ships  for  the  same 
purpose  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  Whigs 
allowed  Louis  Philippe  to  carry  off  Don 
Miguel's  fleet  to  Brest.  The  Tories  inter- 
posed at  Oporto  to  protect  his  slightest 
fishing-smack.  The  Whigs  persisted  in 
treating  Miguel  as  a  usurper.  The  Tories 
urged  his   recognition  as  lawful   king.* 


♦  Aberdeen,  Speech  on  the  Affairs  of  Portngal, 
March,  1834.     Hansard. 
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The  Whigs  aid  the  equipment  of  a  British  '  breast.  Those  who  place  Aberdeen  or 
legion  to  defend  the  Spanish  Constitution  Malmesbnry  in  the  same  category  as 
against  Don  Carlos.  The  Tories  denounce  ;  Palmerston,  must  mate  Castlereagh  with 
that  British  legion  as  a  force  of  bngandary  Canning,  Fox  with  Perceval,  Bute  with 
hirelings,  and  characterize  the  abrogation  Chatham,  Bolingbroke  with  Walpole,  and 
of  the  sixth  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  Shippen  with  Carteret.  They  must  place 
as  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  public  law  the  policy  of  Metternich  by  the  side  of 
of  Europe.  The  Whigs,  by  adroit  pro-  j  the  policy  of  Cavour.  They  must  in  par- 
crastination  in  the  Sonderbund  war,  bin-  liamentarv  debates  invert  all  the  relations 
dered  the  absolute  Powei*s  from  compell- '  of  language:  for  concord  they  must  take 
ing  the  fifteen  Radical  States  to  place  the  .  sti-ife ;  for  affirmation,  denial ;  for  pane- 
interests  of  the  Confederation  at  the  dis-  gyiic,  vituperation.  They  must  draw  out 
posal  of  seven  Conservative  States.  The  an  indictment  of  murder  against  a  party 
Tories  threw  in  their  lot  with  those  reiic-  for  killing  a  statesman  for  venturing  to 
tionary  States,  and  stigmatized  the  Whig  ;  execute  their  own  behests;  they  mustbe- 
delay  as  an  infraction  of  the  first  duty  of  hold  the  same  party  endeavor  to  hurl  his 
diplomacy.  On  each  of  these  points  Met- 1  suceessor  down  the  Tarpeian  of  public  in- 
ternich  hailed  the  Tories  as  his  friends,  !  dignation  for  acts  which,  according  to 
'while  he  encountered  in  the  Whigs  his  !  their  showing,  merited  a  triumphal  cha- 
most  determined  adversaries.  When  the  riot  and  a  civic  crown ! 
policy  of  this  country  coincided  with  that '  But  Italy  is  the  field  in  which  the  two 
of  Austria,  England  was  in  the  hands  of  policies  stand  out  in  glaring  contrast.  If 
the  Tories :  when  it  differed  from  that  we  would  know  the  distinction  between 
policy,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  i  Whig  and  Tory  principles,  we  must  not 
Even  in  the  matter  of  commerical  restric-  take  our  seat  under  the  gallery  at  West- 
tion,  the  Whigs  either  abrogated  or  di- '  minster,  but  mingle  with  the  clever  Tus- 
minished  the  duties  on  French  silk  and  '  cans  and  the  facetious  Modenese,  who, 
fruits,  bringing  the  apples  of  Provence  however  much,  just  now,  we  may  be  per- 
within  reach  of  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  plexed  at  home  about  such  matters,  are 
Spitalfields.  The  Tories  imposed  those  not  without  a  lively  perception  of  the  dif- 
duties,  even  laying  an  embargo  on  foreign  i  ference.  If  we  would  discount  the  value 
pears  and  cherries,  as  if  the  orchards  of  of  those  professions  of  zeal  in  behalf  of 
Kent  and  Middlesex  were  the  gardens  i  constitutional  freedom  in  Italy  which  the 
of  the  Hesperides.  When  in  geometry  '  Tories  have  lately  been  so  much  in  the 
straight  lines  which  diverge  in  opposite  |  habit  of  using,  we  must  contrast  the  Blue- 
directions  can  be  made  to  coincide  or  pro- '  book  on  Italy  issued  in  1849,  with  the 
daced  till  they  meet,  then  we  may  not  |  Blue-book  issued  in  1859,  and  trace  the 
despair  of  a  similar  feat  being  performed  |  difference  between  a  genuine  article  and 
in  political  philosophy.  But  there  is  some- '  its  base  counterfeit.  We  must  take  the 
thing  more  in  this  business  than  specula- '  Manchester  politician,  M'ho  has  become  so 
tive  rights  or  material  prosperity.  Great  !  enamoured  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  recent 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  and  great  rep- !  efforts  as  to  prove  false  to  the  first  part- 
Qtations  assailed.  When  Canning  revo-  j  ner  of  his  principles,  and  ask  him,  as  Hara- 
lationized  South-America ;  when  he  plant- 1  let  invited  his  fickle  mother,  to  gaze  upon 
ed  the  banner  of  England  on  the  hights  !  this  medallion,  then  on  that.  In  the  first 
of  Lisbon ;  when  he  stood  between  dead  j  place,  the  Tories  gave  Austria  Lom- 
Spain  and  living  Portugal,  and  bade  the  I  bardy,  without  so  much  as  a  paper  stipn- 
plague  of  despotism  be  staid  —  his  Tory  |  lation  for  its  liberty.  They  allowed  M!et- 
colleagues  turned  their  friendship  into  ha-  \  ternich,  in  1819,  to  stifle  in  blood  consti- 
tred,  and  hunted  him  to  his  grave.  And  tutional  freedom  at  Naples  and  Piedmont, 
it  is  still  in  our  recollection  how,  when  without  so  much  as  a  paper  protest.  All 
the  now  thriving  plant  of  foreign  freedom  that  Castlereagh  averred  at  Laybach  was 
was  in  its  blade,  when  storms  seemed  to  that  England  was  prevented  by  her  laws 
menace  its  growth,  the  present  Premier,    from  assisting  in  the  business ;  but  this 


being  identified  with  every  fiber  of  the 
system,  was  assailed  with  all  the  arrows 
of  invective  which  the  party  who  had 
killed  his  predecessor  could,  during  four 
long    nights'    debate,   discharge    at   his 


asseveration  was  made  in  such  a  manner  as 
showed  that  he  and  his  colleagues  wished 
the  work  good  speed.  The  Tories  allowed 
Metternich  to  spread  that  network  of 
treaties  over  the  Peninsula  which  linked 
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each  state  to  the  car  of  his  master's  des-  \  of  twenty-six  millions  of  people  from  three 
potism.  Thoy  looked  on  with  supine  indif-  centuries  of  thraldom,  lie  viewed  it  as  t 
ference  as  Austria  transferred  her  troops  petty  quarrel  between  two  gouty  stalei- 
froni  Rome  to  Naples,  or  from  Piedmont ;  men ;  and  he  ran  alternately  to  eaoh  with 
to  Parma,  according  as  the  suspicions  of,  screaming  entreaties  to  preeerve  peace, 
the  Prince,  or  the  actual  rising  of  the  peo- 1  which  he  ought  to  have  known  was  no 
pie,  required  their  benign  interference,  j  longer  possible,  and,  even  if  poanUe,  fay 
They  beheld  Austria  extinguish  the  Mo- .  no  means  desirable,  with  the  maintenanoe 
denese  constitution  in  1846,  with  the  same  {  of  that  statu  quo  upon  which  he  so  modi 
nonchalant  feelings  as  if  she  had  been  ap- ;  insisted.  Had  hb  counsels  been  fbllowed, 
pointed  to  do  so  by  the  same  marv'elous  !  and  Austria  and  France  patched  np  their 
destiny  which  sometimes  conducts  them  !  quarrel  on  some  wretched  ground  of  ex- 
back  to  Downing  street.  There  was  no  !  pediency,  Italy  would  not  have  atirred 
protest,  because  the  entire  thing  was  com-  \  from  its  shroud,  but  have  been  once  more 
pletely  in  accordance  with  those  genuine  ,  quietly  inumed,  until  some  moral  eartb- 
Tory  principles  which  enforce  upon  the  |  quake  again  exposed  its  ghastly  appear- 
people  unconditional  submission  to  their !  ance ;  and  its  specter  left  with  that  of 
prince,  as  the  ruler  whom  God  has  placed  j  Poland  to  haunt  the  conscienoe  of  the 
over  them.  To  protest  against  a  friendly  i  free  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  for  thii 
Power  being  called  in  to  aid  princes  to  ;  policy,  which  ought  only  to  excite  our 
effect  that  submission,  would,  according  indignation,  we  have  been  invited  to 
to  Tory  principles,  have  been  tantamount  throw  up  our  hats  and  express  our  hnaaai! 
to  protesting  against  the  sun  because  that .  Lord  Malniesbury  possesses  a  coronet,  and 
luminary  rises  at  six  during  the  vernal  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  broad  demeanei^ 
equinox  and  not  at  seven,  or  because  he  owing  to  the  diplomatic  services  of  bb 
glows  with  more  ardor  when  he  passes  !  father.  With  his  administration  of  these 
through  Libra  than  when  he  passes  through  I  we  have  no  wish  to  interfere.  But  that 
Aries.  |  he  sliould  be  deemed  worthy  on  this  ao- 

Even  in  Earl  Malmesbury^s  case,  when  the  count  to  dispose  of  the  least  coin  whidi 
sympathies  of  the  nation  were  fully  roused  !  we  contribute  to  the  revenue,  or  direct 
in  favor  of  Italian  nationality,  tlie  disguise  1  in  any  way  the  foreign  interests  of  this 
of  neutral  Liberalism  which  the  Minister ;  country,  is  even  a  grosser  insult  to  the 
assumed,  to  keep  in  with  the  national  intellect  than  that  iniquitous  system  of 
sentiment,  was  so  poorly  wora,  as  to  be  .  tyranny  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
unable  to  conceal  the  skin  of  the  Aus-  in  Italy  so  long,  by  their  connivance,  oob- 
trian  which  peeped  out  every  moment  tributed  to  uphold, 
under  it.  Sardinia  was  lectured  for  hold-  i  The  Whig  espousal  of  liberal  politics 
ing  out  encouragement  to  the  Italian  ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps  dates  from 
patriots.  France  was  implored  to  lower '  their  accession  to  office  in  1831.  When 
iier  demands,  and  bring  them  as  much  the  Legations  rose  in  that  year  thtff 
within  range  of  Austria's  acceptance  as  pressed  reforms  on  the  Pope,  to  whi^ 
possible,  though  every  one  of  those  de- ;  Metternich  contrived  the  Pope  should 
mands  was  perfectly  rational,  and  ought :  pay  no  attention.  They  also  mterfered, 
to  have  been  extorted  from  Austria  at ;  about  the  same  period,  to  obtain  for 
the  sword\s  point  thirty  years  ago.  The  \  Parma  that  slight  shade  of  liberalism  by 
great  object  of  the  Mhiister  was  peace  at ;  which  the  duchy  was  distinguidied  from 
any  price  —  an  ignominious  peace,  to  be  :  surrounding  states.  But  it  was  not  till 
purchased  by  the  lasting  bondage  of  Italy, ;  1847  that  opportunities  occurred  which 
peace,  with  no  other  disturbance  of  statu  I  brought  the  whole  weight  of  their  influ- 
quo  than  was  simply  sufficient  to  take  the  :  ence  into  the  Peninsula.  During  their 
family  of  petty  tyrannies  off  their  rotten  ,  first  period  of  office,  the  attention  of  the 
footing,  and  place  them  on  a  more  endur-  Whigs  was  too  much  eng^rossed  by  the 
ing  basis.  A  great  crisis  is  sure  to  be  struggles  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  the 
mistaken  by  a  little  minister.  As  well  ex- ;  Netherlands,  to  employ  itself  about  a 
pect  the  eye  of  an  insect  to  take  in  the   country  fourteen  hundred    miles  awayi 


grand  outline  of  Mount  Blanc,  as  a  narrow 
mind  to  expand  itself  to  the  conception 
of  a  colossal  object.  The  crisis  before 
Lord  Malmesbury  was  the  regeneration 


with  much  success.  But  Metternich 
having  been  beaten  off  these  portions  of 
the  Continent,  the  time  had  at.  length 
come  to  achieve  his  final  overdntnr  in 
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Italy.  We  can  not  say  that  Lord  Minto 
was  a  wise  agent.  His  selection  was  a 
fproas  instance  of  the  old  vice  of  the 
Whigs,  who  have  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  the  state  as  a  farm,  to 
be  exploited  for  their  own  and  their  kins- 
men^s  benefit.  But  it  sufficiently  shows 
the  anitnus  of  the  party,  that  one  of  their 
first  acts,  on  their  return  to  power,  was 
to  accredit  a  Minister  to  the  Italian  courts 
iFith  a  view  to  support  their  governments 
against  Austrian  machinations,  in  carrying 
ont  those  reforms  of  which  Pius  IX.  had 
set  so  memorable  an  example.  Mettemich, 
dlarmed  at  being  assailed  on  ground  which 
he  deemed  to  be  peculiarly  his  own,  threw 
more  than  usual  vigor  into  those  thrusts 
which  he  was  invariably  obliged  to  aim 
against  the  present  Premier  on  his  return 
to  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Palmerston 
dispatched  a  fleet  to  the  Adriatic,  and  a 
convoy  to  the  Mediterranean.  Metter- 
nich  threw  forces  into  Fcrrara,  and  in- 
structed Count  Buol  to  read  the  King  of 
Sardinia  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  stating  he  could  not 
jrmit  him  to  establish  a  civic  guard  in 
lis  dominions ;  but  that,  if  he  persisted, 
he  would  occupy  his  territory  with  Aus- 
trian troops  ;  and  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  occupy  all  the  Italian  States  in  a  similar 
manner  who  had  recourse  to  a  liberal 
policy.*  Ijord  Palmerston  expressed  his 
determination  to  Metternich  to  hinder 
the  Italian  States  from  being  overrun  by 
Austrian  arms,  or  deterred  bv  Austrian 
threats  from  entering  on  the  path  of  legis- 
lative improvements.  He  particularly 
pointed  out  the  independence  of  the  lio- 
man  States — Avhich  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  last 
address  to  the  Commons,  charged  the 
Bouse  not  to  meddle  with — as  an  essential 
element  in  the  case  ;  and  averred  that  the 
crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia  hav- 
ing been  long  bound  together  by  the  ties 
yf  intimate  alliance.  Great  Britain  could 
not  repudiate  claims  founded  upon  such 

Srounds.f  Metternich  replied,  through 
iebrichstein,  that  the  powers  he  sought 
bo  exercise  in  Italy  had  been  permitted 
by  the  silent  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain 
for  nearly  half  a  centuiy,  and  were  found- 
ed upon  rights  guaranteed  to  Austria  by 
BSLch  of  the  protected  states.     His  master 


•  Abercrombio  to  Viscount  Palmerston.  Turin, 
August  19,  1847. 

f  Lord  Palmerston  to  Viscount  Ponaonbj.  Lon- 
loo,  September  11,  1847. 


had  no  pretensions  to  be  an  Italian  power, 
but  he  had  dominions  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  he  knew  how  to  defend,  and  that 
he  intended  to  keep  them.  In  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  Metternich  asked  Lord 
Palmerston*  what  were  his  intentions  in 
case  Sardinia  invaded  I^mbardy.  The 
English  Minister  replied,  he  could  not 
deal  with  speculative  questions.  But 
Metteniich  affirmed  it  was  his  duty  to 
provide  against  emergencies,  and  "not 
leave  the  future  to  the  incalculable  chance 
of  universal  distui'bance."  It  is  almost 
ludicrous  to  see  him  expostulating  with 
the  rising  spirit  of  the  time,  and  seeking 
at  each  step  to  sweep  back  the  waves  of 
that  ungoveniable  tide  which  after  having 
driven  him  out  of  every  creek,  at  last  ad- 
vanced up  to  his  own  desk,  and  whelmed 
him  in  the  general  ruin. 

The  loss  of  Metternich*s  power  in  Italy, 
and  the  fall  of  his  ascendency  in  the  field 
of  Euroj)ean  politics,  was  accompanied 
with  a  rapid  diminution  of  his  influence 
nearer  home.  Mettemich,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  affairs  of  Austria, 
had  displayed  the  same  profound  sagacity 
he  evinced  in  tlie  wider  regions  of  diplo- 
macy. Though  the  Austrian  Empire 
comprises  races  as  alien  in  blood,  religion, 
and  nmnnei-s,  as  the  most  conflicting  na- 
tions in  Europe,  all  its  heterogeneous 
populations,  by  the  wily  Chancellor,  were 
molded  into  one  compact  unity,  and 
bound  in  ties  of  fealty  to  Vienna.  TI)is 
feat  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
by  developing  the  national  predilections 
of  each,  and  playing  them  off  one  against 
the  other.  The  Croats  were  set  against 
the  Bohemians ;  the  Wallachians  against 
the  Italians;  the  Geimans  against  the 
Sclavonians ;  and  the  Poles  against  each 
other.  Mettemich  presided  over  a  happy 
family ;  and  when  he  wanted  a  little  dis- 
sension, he  had  no  difficulty  in  producing 
the  exact  amount  of  discord  required  for 
his  purpose.  Joseph  II.  had  tried  to 
erase  all  national  distinctions,  and  bring 
the  different  tribes  in  subjection  to  the 
German  element,  that  he  might  create  an 
Austrian  people ;  but  the  attempt  involv- 
ed that  sovereign  in  sore  troubles,  and 


*  Mettemich  to  Diebricfastein,  August  2,  1847. 
"  We  place  an  important  question  of  the  day  on  tlie 
groands  of  the  simplest  of  all  political  baseai  We 
desire  to  know  whether  the  principal  guardians  of 
political  peace  share  our  riews."  That  question 
was  offoctively  answered  by  the  cannon  of  Sol- 
ferino. 
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brought  the  empire  to  the  bnnk  of  ruin. 
Metternicli  was  bo  convinced  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  contrary  policy,  that  he  liad 
no  scruple,  when  a  province  proved  rest- 
ive, to  create  a  war  of  classes,  and  allow 
the  pent-up  effervescence  to  waste  itself 
m  internal  tumult.  In  1 848,  Gallieia  was 
strongly  inoculated  with  revolutionary 
ideas.  The  secret  societies  in  Cracow  were 
supposed,  by  their  agents,  to  have  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  revolt.  Met- 
ternicli suddenly  revoked  the  edict  which 
substituted  payment  in  money  for  corvee 
labor ;  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time  aroused 
the  old  feuds  between  the  peasantry 
and  the  nobility.  By  this  means  the 
French  Jacquerie  was  repeated  in  Gallieia. 
The  knives  intended  for  the  Austrian  sol- 
diery were  turned  by  the  people  against 
their  own  landlords;  and  when  the  mas- 
sacre was  nearly  com[)leted,  Austria  in- 
terposed to  chastise  them  for  the  folly  she 
had  stimulated  them  to  execute. 

But  if  the  isjnorant  Sclavonians  could 
be  turned  into  the  blind  instruments  of 
their  own  thraldom,  a  different  spirit  soon 
showed  itself  in  the  German  people.  The 
fcpread  of  constitutional  ideas  in  Europe 
liad  created  a  ferment  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  which  only  waited  a  spark  to 
discharge  itself  in  an  electric  exj)losion. 
The  network  of  railways  which  over- 
spread the  country  had  led  to  a  quick  in- 
terchange of  sentiment  between  remote 
provinces,  and  broke  down  those  exclusive 
barriers  by  which  Austria  had  isolated 
their  mterests.  Education,  too,  had 
spread ;  and  though  the  schoolmaster 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  policenian,  still 
the  facts  in  his  lessons  contrived  to  dis- 
entangle themselves  from  the  prejudices 
with  which  they  were  associated ;  and  a 
strange  yearning  was  felt  for  social  objects 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  actual  condition 
of  society.  The  Prussian  Zollverein,  by 
leaguing  twenty-two  German  States  in 
close  compact,  for  the  possession  of  mu- 
tual commercial  rights  and  privileges, 
showed  what  advantages  might  be  de- 
rived from  a  national  confederation  of 
the  German  people.  The  development  of 
the  industrial  sources  of  Germany,  and 
the  augmentation  of  its  riches,  to  which 
that  Zollverein  led,  enhanced  the  politic<iI 
claims  of  the  people,  and  enabled  them  to 
infuse  more  strength  into  the  struggle  for 
those  institutions  which  liad  been  so  often 
promised,  but  so  long  withheld.  The 
military  organizations,  to  which  the  wars 


of  Napoleon  led,  had  trained  the  popula- 
tion to  arms.  Thousands  of  the  best 
recruits  who  had  fought  at  Leipzic,  were 
still  in  the  enjoyment  of  strong  manhood, 
and  ready,  at  any  favorable  juncture,  to 
throw  their  disciplined  energies  into  a 
contest  for  the  possession  of  the  liberty 
which  had  induced  them  to  fiice  death  in 
the  battle-field.  It  was  evident  that  the 
mind  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  nn-Sda- 
vonic  races  of  the  empire  was  growing 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by  the 
repressive  machinery  of  the  state;  and 
that  unless  the  powers  of  the  gOYernmeBt 
were  reinforced  by  additional  strength 
and  vigilance,  the  strain,  when  it  came, 
would  prove  fiital.  But,  instead  of  in-- 
creased  activity,  somnolence  and  torpor 
crept  into  every  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  silence  the  people 
manifested  in  their  growing  strength  was 
mistaken  for  languor.  The  government 
thought  it  might  also  commit  itself  to  the 
repose  of  dead  routine,  little  imagining 
the  barrel  of  gunpowder  on  which  it  bad 
strewed  its  couch.  The  down£ill  of  Loaia 
Philipi>e,  to  which  the  inauguration  of 
constitutional  reforms  in  Italy  had  con- 
tiibuted,  acted  like  an  active  salt  on  the 
nerves  of  the  Vienna  population.  In  a 
moment  they  became  conscious  of  their 
j)ower,  and  they  used  it.  They  saw  be- 
fore them  a  government  founded  on  the 
most  oppressive  restrictions  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  while  the  best  portions  of  Europe 
were  rejoicing  in  the  consciousness  of  nn- 
fettered  freedom.  The  light  which  had 
burst  upon  Paris  and  the  Italian  capitals 
made  tlie  darkness  at  Vienna  still  more 
foul  from  the  brilliancy  to  which  it  acted 
as  a  foil.  The  i)eople  lost  not  a  moment 
in  dispersing  that  darkness,  that  thCT 
might  enjoy  the  same  sunshine  as  their 
neighbors.  The  secret  police  fled  like 
phantoms.  The  press  was  freed  firom  the 
censorship:  religious  liberty  established. 
The  populace  streaming  into  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace,  extorted  from 
abaslied  royalty  the  promise  of  repreaent- 
ative  institutions.  Mettemich,  after  a 
formal  surrender  of  his  functions  at  the 
call  of  an  enraged  multitude,  took  refuge 
in  ilight.'*'  The  whole  system  he  had  ao 
laboriously  built  up  collapsed  like  a  turret 
of  cards  before  the  breath  of  a  child.  BBs 
mansion  was  pillaged :  his  chatean  mtted 
and  sacked.    The  old  man  aoreenad  faim- 
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Bclf  by  numerous  disguises  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  populace,  till  he  reached  the 
shores  of  Holland ;  whence  he  embarked 
to  seek  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  those  Whigs  whom  he  had  so 
frequently  traduced  as  the  fomenters  of 
revolution. 

After  some  stay  in  London  Metternich 
returned  to  Holland,  where  his  family  had 
taken  up  their  quarters.  The  Austrian 
victories  in  Italy  and  Transylvania,  and 
the  blundering  ina})titude  for  self-govern- 
ment which  the  extreme  radical  party 
evinced  both  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly 
and  in  the  capitals  of  the  several  States, 
soon  enabled  the  two  leading  monarchs  of 
Germany  to  recover  irom  their  surprise, 
and  bring  matters  back  to  their  old  foot- 
ing. Metternich,  after  three  years  of  ab- 
sence, was  reinstated  in  his  former  posses- 
sions, though  he  took  no  ostensible  part 
in  the  govcrnuicnt.  He,  nevertheless, 
often  appeared  at  Couit,  and  enjoyed  the 
closet  favors  of  the  Emperor  quite  as 
much  as  Walpole  commanded  the  ear  of 
George  H.  after  his  expulsion  from  the 
Treasury.  Nor  does  he  appear  in  the 
shade  of  retirement  to  have  lost  any  of 
that  Attic  wit  whose  sprightly  sallies 
formed  the  principal  charm  of  his  brilliant 
reunio7ut.  But  in  his  remark  upon  the 
coup  d  etdt  of  the  second  of  December, 
that  "  you  could  do  any  thing  with  French 
bayonets  except  sit  upon  them,"  we  de- 
tect the  germ  of  another  disappointment, 
that  must  have  pressed  heavily  upon  his 
closing  days,  if  it  did  not  hasten  his  death. 
Metternich  was  doubtless,  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  very  much  surprised  to  find 
the  Strasburg  hero  accomplish  so  well  the 
marvelous  feat  he  had  deemed  an  impossi- 
bility. He  must  have  been  still  more 
surpi-Lsed  to  iind  the  first-fruits  of  that 
dazzling  achievement  turned  to  the  des- 
truction of  the  power  in  Italy  he  had  so 
sedulously  labored  to  establish.  Metter- 
nich thought  he  had  rid  the  world  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty ;  but  here,  as  he  was 
sitting  dow^n  to  honor's  feast,  a  scion  of 
that  House  started  up  to  sweep  away  the 
labors  of  his  life,  and  conduct  him  to  the 
tomb.  He  might  have  exclaimed,  some- 
what afler  the  fashion  of  the  Scotch  hero, 
who  had  so  summarily  provided  for  Ban- 
quo^s  issue : 

^  The  time  has  been, 
That  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would 

die, 
And  there*s  an  end.    But  now  they  risej 


Wiihffty  thousand  bayonets  at  their  hack^ 
To  push  us  from  our  stools." 

He  did  not  long  survive  the  first  reverses 
of  Austna  in  Italy  ;  the  last  sun  he  looked 
at  shone  on  the  bloody  field  of  Magenta. 
He  died  on  the  eleventh  of  June,  impress- 
ed with  the  vanity  of  the  fruitless  labors 
of  a  long  life,  amid  the  jubilee  of  a  nation 
which  he  had  sought  to  oppress,  and  the 
triumphs  of  a  name  he  had  endeavored  to 
extinguish. 

The  private  character  of  Metternich 
stands  out  in  bold  contrast  to  his  public 
career.  In  his  domestic  relations  he  seems 
to  have  punctually  discharged  all  those 
duties  which  enter  into  our  notions  of  so- 
cial integrity.  His  home  was  the  sanctuary 
of  every  conventional  propriety.  When 
the  labors  of  diplomatic  deceit  were  sus- 
pended, at  least  he  could  retire  into  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  taste  there  of 
the  fountain  of  sincerity  clear  and  unde- 
filed.  Metternich  marned  thrice,  and  on 
each  occasion  was  exceedingly  felicitous 
in  his  choice.  His  first  wife  was  the  Prin- 
cess de  Kaunitz,  whom  he  married  in  1795. 
She  died  in  1819,  leaving  a  son,  who  fol- 
lowed her  three  years  afterwards,  and 
two  daughters,  now  living.  In  1826  he 
married  Mary,  Baroness  von  Leykam, 
whom  the  .Emperor,  at  his  request,  cre- 
ated Countess  of  Beilstein.  She  was  es- 
teemed, the  handsomest  woman  in  Vien- 
na;  but  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  Kich- 
ard,  of  whom  we  now  hear  so  much  as 
Austria's  Plenipotentiary  in  the  afiair  of 
the  Duchies,  took  her  out  of  the  world 
two  years  after  the  union.  In  1831  he 
married  Melanie,  Countess  of  Ferraris, 
who  proved  a  great  solace  to  his  closing 
years.  Metternich  averred  that  in  his 
last  marriage  he  was  not  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  his  former  wives ;  but  rather 
reflected  the  highest  encomium  upon 
them,  as  it  showed  he  had  enjoyed  so 
much  happiness  in  their  society  as  to  be 
eager  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state 
again. 

The  happiness  Metternich  experienced 
from  the  ingenuous  probity  of  his  private 
life  might  have  taught  him  to  infuse  a  little 
of  the  same  uprightness  into  his  public 
dealings.  But  his  political  principles  led 
him  to  believe  that  no  government  could 
exist  without  being  deceptive  to  its  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  as  they  were  to  their  people, 
so  must  they  be  to  each  other.  Hence, 
while  his  private  statements  were  remark- 
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able  for  scrupulous  accuracy,  the  faculty  of 
downright  lying  pervades  to  a  monstrous 
extent  his  public  documents.  His  fidelity 
to  his  own  wives  has  been  vouched  for; 
and  we  have  no  doubt,  as  far  as  real  pas- 
sion went,  it  was  stainless.  But  Metter- 
nich,  when  he  could  serve  some  public 
purpose,  had  not  the  smallest  scruple  in 
marring  the  felicit)'  of  the  wives  of  others. 
His  interference  with  the  marital  relations 
of  Najwleon  was  almost  equaled  by  his 
fostering  the  amorous  delinquencies  of 
Alexander.  He  flung  an  Austrian  coun- 
tess into  the  way  of  the  Czar  at  the  C-on- 
gress  of  Vienna,  that  the  suggestions 
which  would  have  been  unpalatable  com- 
ino:  from  the  Austrian  envov  mi^rht  be  re- 
ceived  from  the  lips  of  virgin  beauty  with 
prompt  acquiescence.  To  decoy  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  from  his  own  capital  across 
sterile  wastes  to  Troppau  and  Laybach, 
in  1819,  Metternich  promised  him  the  so- 
ciety of  the  same  charmer  who  had  solaced 
his  evenings  five  years  before  in  Vienna, 
and  transported  the  fair  one  to  Italy  for 
that  puq^ose.  Nay,  even  himself,  during 
his  Parisian  embassv  in  1 806,  when  he  was 
the  type  of  masculine  beauty,  could  turn 
the  adoration  which  some  of  the  frail  sex 
])aid  at  his  shrine  into  a  means  of  getting 
at  secrets  useful  to  his  government,  com-  j 
mitted  to  their  keeping  by  over-confiding 
husbands.  It  is  a  shigular  system  which 
upholds  honor  in  private  life,  but  relegates 
it  from  matters  of  public  interest.  We 
have  always  thought  if  integrity  was  need- 
ed in  the  citizen,  it  was  still  more  impera- 
tively required  in  the  statesman  ;  and  that 
the  honesty  of  private  transactions  was 
only  a  splinter  of  those  broad  and  massive 
principles  of  equity  to  be  applied  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  nations.  But  Metter- 
nich evidently  thought  that  man's  duties 
in  relation  to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures 
ended  as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  of  his 
private  circle,  and  that  when  he  entered 
on  his  public  business  his  nature  might 
partake  of  that  fraudulent  deceit  so  much 
appreciated  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Man,  in 
his  individual  capacity,  must  be  fiistidous- 
ly  honest,  but  as  soon  as  he  enters  into 
the  councils  of  kingdoms,  he  must  consid- 
er himself  one  of  a  society  of  scoundrels  ! 
The  savans  of  Paris  with  whom  Metter- 
nich came  in  contact  during  his  visit  to 
that  capital  in  1825,  speak  in  high  terms 
of  his  deep  acquaintance  with  European 
literature,  and  the  discriminating  powers 
of  his  judgment  in  letters  and  the  arts. 


Similar  eulogy  has  been  conferred  by  the 
English  artists  whom  he  occasioniilly  in- 
vited to  share  bis  hospitality.*  Metter- 
nich, however,  has  left  do  traces  of  fmek 
studies,  unless  it  be  in  the  superior  style 
of  his  dispatches,  w*hich  mast  be  regarded 
as  models  of  this  sort  of  compositkn. 
There  is  a  dashing  vigor  and  a  sparkling 
freshness  about  them.  Like  the  waves 
emanating  from  a  fountain  boiling  over 
with  its  own  strength,  his  thouf^hts  came 
forth  rattling,  clear,  and  strong,  resolved 
to  drive  every  thing  along  the  current  of 
their  purpose.  If  we  may  believe  Sir 
Thomas  Law^rence,  Metternich  bad  a 
poet's  eye  for  nature,  and  could  indulge 
m  reflections  upon  rich  scenery,  whidi 
would  have  done  credit  to  Wordsworth. 
When  in  Rome,  he  took  the  English  paint- 
er to  witness  the  sunsets  off  Monte  Mario, 
and  to  collate  their  mutual  criticLsms  be- 
fore the  glittering  shrines  of  St.  Petei*8. 
They  also  drove  to  Tivoli,  where  Metter- 
nich passed  some  hours  gazing  on  the 
foaming  splendor  of  the  lower  mils  of  its 
cascade,  within  view  of  the  Sybil's  temple. 
'^  Here,"  exclaimed  the  statesman,  **  the 
stream  flows  on  always  majestic,  always 
great ;  not  caring  whether  it  has  audience 
or  not — with  no  feelings  of  rivalry  for 
]iower.  Here  is  no  envy,  no  exertion  for 
eff*ect.  It  is  content  with  its  own  gran- 
deur." When  dressed  for  an  ambassador's 
party,  his  equipage  and  attendants  wait- 
ing, at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Thomss 
Lawrence  he  would  change  his  dress,  pro- 
ceed to  his  favorite  daugtiter's  room,  per- 
suade Marie  to  put  on  her  cloak  and  ac- 
com])any  them  to  see  the  Colosseum  by 
moonlight.  Marie  would,  however,  on 
such  occasions,  express  her  predilection 
for  smiling  faces  instead  of  pleasant  scene* 
ry.  ^^  What  boots  fine  cascades  and  rich 
scenery,  papa,  if  the  people  about  vou  are 
miserable?  I  would  prefer  the  Nether- 
lands to  Italy ;  for  though  that  is  a  flat, 
hedge-and  ditch  country,  at  least  the  peo- 
ple are  happy."  Marie  spoke  from  guile- 
less simplicity  of  her  heart,  and  she  spoke 
wisdom.  Even  the  father  might  have 
stooped  to  imbibe  new  principles  of  state 
policy  from  the  prattle  of  his  child. 

Metternich,  though  a  civilian,  derived 
his  principal  decorations  from  battle-fields^ 
He  was  created  a  prince  on  the  eve  of 
Leipzic.  He  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Portella  from  that  encounter  which  de- 
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cided  Mnrat's  fate  in  the  south  of  Italy ; 
and  he  was  raised  to  a  grandee  of  Spain 
for  assisting*  Ferdinand  to  put  down  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  During  his  second  visit 
to  England,  after  the  Treaty  of  Pans  in 
1814,  Oxford,  as  the  metropolis  of  Tory 
prejudice  and  ignorance,  not  unfitly  con- 
terred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
But  the  lustre  of  the  stars  Avhich  he  wore 
was  completely  forgotten  in  the  grace  of 
that  deportment  and  the  winning  affability 
which  constituted  Mettemich  the  Circe  of 
despotism.  His  decorations  did  not  en- 
hance the  dignity  of  the  man,  but  the 
dignity  of  the  man  imparted  lustre  to  the 
decorations.  That  unruffled  front  and 
eprichtly  demeanor  which  always  accom- 
panies the  finished  diplomatist,  never  for- 
sook Mettemich.  Whether  lie  plucked 
a  rose  from  the  bosom  of  a  proud  beauty, 
or  was  tearing  a  crown  from  some  anoint- 
ed head  in  Italy,  or  dooming  some  unfor- 
tunate patriot  to  the  grim  dungeons  of 
Spielberg,  his  countenance  always  wore 
the  same  smilinjr  appearance.     Ev( 


^en   m 


q  appearance. 
the  resignation  ot  his  functions  before  that 


famished  mob  which  broke  into  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  palace  on  that  bleak 
March  moiuing  of  1848,  there  was  a  calm 
Csesarean  dignity,  which  awed  the  auda- 
cious ringleaders  into  silence.  The  ma- 
jesty of  the  form  was  indeed  worthy  of 
the  splendid  gifts  it  enshrined.  We  can 
not  but  regret  that  so  lofty  a  spirit  should 
have  appeared  in  the  political  world  as  an 
an^el  of  darkness  and  not  as  an  angel  of 
light.  But  it  is  only  just  the  people 
should  remember  that  Mettemich's  mmd 
was  warped  out  of  a  right  course  by  their 
mad  excesses.  Let  them  remember  that 
they  conspired  to  raise  the  spirit  which 
flagellated  their  ranks  and  blighted  their 
destinies.  The  career  of  Mettemich  will 
then  inspire  a  double  lesson.  For  states- 
men can  not  reflect  upon  its  vicissitudes 
without  feeling  they  can  derive  no  lasting 
security  from  impaling  the  minds  of  their 
people ;  and  that  the  liberty  they  suppress 
will  only  gain  renewed  strength  from  de- 
feat, and  rise  at  last  in  its  might  to  triumph 
over  their  grave. 


From    Fraser's    Magazine. 


CONCERNING     HURRY    AND     LEISURE. 


On !  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  time 
to  breathe,  and  think,  and  look  around 
one  I  I  mean,  of  course,  that  all  this  is  a 
blessing  to  the  man  who  has  been  over- 
driven :  who  has  been  living  for  many 
days  in  a  breathless  hurry,  pushing  and 
driving  on,  trying  to  get  througn  his 
work,  yet  never  seeing  the  end  of  it,  not 
knoi^'ing  to  what  task  he  ought  to  turn 
first,  so  many  are  pressing  upon  him  alto- 
gether. Some  folk,  I  am  informed,  like 
to  live  in  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  in  a 
ceaseless  crowd  of  occupations ;  but  such 
folk  form  the  minority  of  the  race.  Most 
human  beings  will  agree  in  the  assertion 
that  it  is  a  horrible  feeling  to  be  in  a 
hurry.   It  wastes  the  tissues  of  the  body ; 
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it  fevers  the  flne  mechanism  of  the  brain ; 
it  renders  it  impossible  for  one  to  enjoy 
the  scenes  of  nature.  Trees,  fields,  sun- 
sets, rivers,  breezes,  and  the  like,  must  all 
be  enjoyed  at  leisure,  if  enjoyed  at  all. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  a  man's 
paying  a  hurried  vbit  to  the  country.  He 
may  as  well  go  there  blindfold,  as  go  in  a 
hurry.  He  will  never  see  the  country. 
He  will  have  a  perception,  no  doubt,  of 
hedgerows  and  grass,  of  m*een  lanes  and 
silent  cottages,  perhaps  of  ^eat  hills  and 
rocks,  of  various  items  which  go  towards 
making  the  country;  but  the  country 
itself  he  will  never  see.  That  feveri^ 
atmosphere  which  he  carries  with  him 
will  d&tort  and  transform  even  individual 
31 
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objects;  but  it  will  utterly  exclude  the 
view  of  the  whole.  A  circling  London 
fog  could  not  do  so  more  completely. 
For  quiet  is  the  great  characteristic  and 
the  great  charm  of  country  scenes ;  and 
you  can  not  see  or  feel  quiet  when  you 
are  not  quiet  yourself.  A  man  flying 
through  this  peaceful  valley  in  an  express- 
train  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
might  just  as  reasonably  fancy  that  to  us, 
its  mhabitants,  the  trees  and  hedges  seem 
always  dancing,  rushing,  and  circling 
about,  as  they  seem  to  him  in  looking 
jfrom  the  window  of  the  flying  carriage ; 
as  imagine  that,  when  he  comes  for  a  day 
or  two^s  visit,  he  sees  these  landscapes  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  look 
to  their  ordinary  inhabitants.  The  quick 
pulse  of  London  keeps  with  him ;  he  can 
not,  for  a  long  time,  feel  sensibly  an  influ- 
ence so  little  startling,  as  faintly  flavored, 
as  that  of  our  simple  country  life.  We 
have  all  beheld  some  country  scenes,  pleas- 
ing but  not  very  striking,  while  driving 
hastily  to  catch  a  train  for  which  we  feared 
we  should  be  too  late ;  and  afterwards, 
when  we  came  to  know  them  well,  how 
different  they  looked! 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry.  I  have  been 
tremendously  busy.  I  have  got  through 
an  amazing  amount  of  work  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  as  I  ascertain  by  looking  over 
the  recent  pages  of  my  diary.  You  can 
never  be  sure  whether  you  have  been 
working  hard  or  not,  except  by  consulting 
your  diary.  Sometimes  you  have  an  op- 
pressed and  worn-out  feeling  of  having 
been  over-driven,  and  of  having  done  a 
vast  deal  durmg  many  days  past ;  when 
lo !  you  turn  to  the  imconmromising 
record,  you  test  the  accuracy  of  your  feel- 
ing by  that  unerring  and  unimpeachable 
standard  ;  and  you  find  that,  afl;er  all,  you 
have  accomplished  very  little.  The  dis- 
covery is  mortifying,  but  it  does  you 
good ;  and  besides  other  results,  it  enables 
you  to  see  iiow  very  idle  and  useless  peo- 
ple, who  keep  no  diary,  may  easily  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  they  are  among 
the  hardest-wrought  of  mortals.  They 
know  they  feel  weary;  they  know  they 
have  been  in  a  bustle  and  worry ;  they 
think  they  have  been  in  it  much  longer 
than  is  the  fact.  For  it  is  curious  how 
readily  we  believje  that  any  strongly  felt 
state  of  mind  or  outward  condition  — 
fitroiig^y  felt  at  the  present  moment — ^has 
been  lasting  for  a  very  long  time.  You 
have  been  in  very  low  spirits :  you  fancy 


now  that  you  have  been  so  for  a  great 
portion  of  your  life,  or  at  any  rate  fixr 
weeks  past:  you  turn  to  your  diary— 
why,  eight  and  forty  hours  ago  yon  wen 
as  merry  as  a  cricket  during  the  pleaauit 
drive  with  Smith,  or  the  cheerfiil  evenioff 
that  you  spent  with  Snarling.  I  can  we& 
imagine  that  when  some  heavy  misfortone 
befalls  a  man,  he  soon  begins  to  feel  as  if 
it  had  befallen  him  a  long,  long  tJme  ago: 
he  can  hardly  remember  days  which  were 
not  darkened  by  it :  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  condition  of  his  being  almost  since  lui 
birth.  And  so,  if  you  have  been  toiling 
very  hard  for  three  days — vour  pen  in 
your  hand  almost  from  mormng  to  nigfat 
perhaps — rely  upon  it  that  at  the  end  of 
those  days,  save  for  the  uncompromidnff 
diary  that  keeps  yon  right,  yon  would 
have  in  your  mind  a  general  impresrion 
that  you  had  been  laboring  desperately 
for  a  very  long  period  —  for  many  dayi^ 
for  several  weeks,  for  a  month  or  two. 
After  heavy  rain  has  fiiUen  for  four  or  five 
days,  all  persons  who  do  not  keep  diaries 
invariably  think  that  it  has  rained  for  a 
fortnight.  If  keen  frost  lasts  in  winter 
for  a  f oitnight,  all  persons  without  diaries 
have  a  vague  belief  that  there  has  heesa 
frost  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Yon  re- 
solve to  read  Alison's  valuable  History  of 
the  French  Jtevolutiotij  (I  take  for  grant- 
ed you  are  a  young  person :)  you  go  at  it 
every  evening  for  a  week.  At  the  end  of 
that  |>eriod  you  have  a  vague,  uneasy  im- 
pression, that  you  have  been  soaked  in  a 
sea  of  platitudes,  or  weighed  dom^n  by  an 
incubus  of  words,  for  about  a  hundred 
years.  There  is  indeed  one  signal  excep- 
tion to  the  law  of  mind  which  has  been 
noticed :  the  law,  to  wit,  that  if  your  pre- 
sent state  is  one  that  is  strongly  felt,  you 
naturally  fancy  that  it  has  lasted  mach 
longer  than  it  has  actually  done.  Month 
by  month  you  receive  with  gratitude  a 
certain  periodical  whose  name  it  is  un- 
necessary further  to  particularize.  Yon 
sit  down  to  read  it,  having  first  cnt  its 
leaves.  You  fall  into  an  ecstasy  of  inter- 
est in  what  you  read.  And  when  yon  re- 
turn to  a  state  of  perception  of  the  out- 
ward world,  you  fancy  yon  have  been 
reading  for  about  ten  minutes.  Yon  oon- 
suit  your  watch :  you  have  been  reading 
for  three  hours!  Need  that  nootUy 
magazine's  name  be  mentioned  ? 

Every  human  being,  then,  who  is  darir- 
ous  of  knowing  for  certain  whether  he  k 
doing  much  work  or  littlOi  on^t  to 
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serve  a  record  of  what  he   does.    And 
such  a  record,  I  believe,  will  in  most  cases 
serve  to  humble  him  who  keeps  it,  and  to 
spur  on  to  more  and  harder  work.     It 
will  seldom  flatter  vanity,  or  encourage  a 
tendency  to  rest  on  the  oars,  as  though 
enough  had  been  done.    You  must  have 
labored  very  hard  and  very  constantly  in- 
deed, if  it  looks  much  in  black  and  white. 
And  how  much  work  may  be  expressed 
by  a  very  few  words  in  the  diary !   Think 
of  ElihuBurritt's  "forged  fourteen  hours, 
then  Hebrew  Bible  three  hours."    Think 
of  Sir  Walter's  short  memorial  of   his 
eight  pages  before  breakfast  —  and  what 
large  and  closely-written  pages  they  were ! 
And  how  much  stretch  of  such  minds  as 
they   have   got  —  how  many  quick  and 
laborious  processes  of  the  mental    ma- 
chinery—  are  briefly   embalmed   in  the 
diaries  of  humbler  and  smaller  men,  in 
such  entries  as  "  after  breakfast,  walk  in 
garden  with   children  for  ten  minutes; 
then  Article  on  ten  pp. ;  working  hard 
from  ten  till  one  p.m.  ;  then  left  off  with 
bad  headache,  and  very  weary  ?"     And 
don't  fancy,  reader,  that  the  ten  pages 
thus  accomplished  are  ten  pages  of  the 
magazine:  they  are  ten  pages  of  manu- 
script, probably  making  about  three  of 
print.    The  truth  is,  you  can't  represent 
work  by  any  record  of  it.     As  yet,  there 
is  no  way  known  of  photographing  the 
mind's  exertion,  and  thus  preserving  an 
accurate  memorial  of  it.     You  might  as 
well  expect  to  find  in   such   a  general 
phrase  as  a  stormy  sea  the  delineation  of 
the  countless  shapes  and  transformations 
of  the  waves  throughout  several  hours  in 
several  miles  of  ocean,  as  think  to  see  in 
Sir  Walter    Scott's  eight  pages    before 
breakfast  an  adequate  representation  of 
the  hard,  varied,  wearing-out  work  that 
went  to  turn  them  off.    And  so  it  is,  that 
the  diary  which  records  the  work  of  a 
very  hard-wrought  man,  may  very  likely 
appear  to  careless,  unsympathizing  readers, 
to  express  not  such  a  very  laborious  life 
after  all.    Who  has  not  felt  this,  in  read- 
ing the  biography  of  that  amiable,  able, 
indefatigable,  and  over-wrought  man.  Dr. 
Kitto  ?    He  worked  himself  to  death  by 
labor  at  bis  desk :  but  only  the  reader  who 
has  learned  by  personal  experience  to  feel 
for  him,  is  likely  to  see  how  he  did  it. 

Bat  besides  such  reasons  as  these,  there 
are  strong  arguments  why  every  man 
should  keep  a  diary.  I  can  not  imagine 
bow  many  reflective  men  do  not.    How 


narrow  and  small  a  thing  their  actual  life 
must  be  !    They  live  merely  in  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  present  is  only  a  shifting 
point,  a  constantly  progressing  mathema- 
tical line,  which  parts  the  ftiture  from  the 
past.    If  a  man  keeps  no  diaiy,  the  path 
crumbles  away  behind  him  as  his  feet 
leave  it ;  and  days  gone  by  are  little  more 
than  a  blank,  broken  by  a  few  distorted 
shadows.    Ilis  life  is  all  confined  within 
the  limits  of  to-day.    Who  does  not  know 
how  imperfect  a  thing  memory  is?    It 
not  merely  forgets ;  it  misleads.    Things 
in  memory  do  not  merely  fade  away,  pre- 
serving as  they  fade  their  own  lineaments 
so  long  as  they  can  be  seen :  they  change 
their  aspect,  they  change  their  place,  they 
turn  to  something  quite  different  from  the 
fact.    In  the  picture  of  the  past,  which 
memory  unaided  by  any  written  record 
sets  before  us,  the  perspective  is  entirely 
wrong.     IIow  capriciously  some  events 
seem  quite  recent,  which  the  diary  shows 
are  really  far  away ;  and  how  unaccount- 
ably many  things  look  far  away,  which  in 
truth  are  not  left  many  weeks  behind  ns ! 
A  man  might  almost  as  well  not  have 
lived  at  all  as  entirely  forget  that  he 
has  lived,  and  entirely  forget  what  he  did 
on   those   departed  days.    But  I  think 
that  almost  every  person  would  feel  a 
great  interest  in  looking  back,  day  by 
day,  upon  what  he  did  and  thought  upon 
that  day  twelvemonths,  that  day  three  or 
five  years.     The  trouble  of  writing  the 
diary  is  veiy  small.    A  few  lines,  a  few 
words,  written  at  the  time,  suffice,  when 
you  look  at  them,  to  bring  all  (what  Yan- 
kees call)  the  siirrotmdtfigs  of  that  season 
before  you.    Many  little  things  come  up 
again,  which  you  know  quite  well  you 
never  would  have  thought  'of  again  but 
for  your  glance  at  those  words,  and  still 
which  you  feel  you  would  be  sorry  to 
have  forgotten.    There  must  be  a  rich- 
ness about  the  life  of  a  person  who  keeps 
a  diary,  unknown  to  other  men.    And  a 
million  more  little  links  and  ties  must  bind 
him  to  the  members  of  his  famDy  circle, 
and  to  all  among  whom  he  lives.    Life,  to 
him  looking  back,  is  not  a  bare   line, 
stringing  together  bis  personal  identity ; 
it  is  surrounded,  intertwined,  entangled, 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  dight 
incidents,  which  rive  it  beauty,  kindliness, 
reality.    Some  &lk's  life  is  like  an  oak 
walking-stick,  strsdght  and  varnished ;  use- 
ful, but  hard  and  bare.    Other  men's  life 
(and  such  may  yours  and  mine,  kindly 
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reader,  ever  be)  is  like  that  oak  when  it 
was  not  a  stick  but  a  branch,  and  waved, 
leaf-enveloped,  and  with  lots  of  little  twigs 
growuig  out  of  it,  upon  the  summer  tree. 
And  yet  more  precious  than  the  power  of 
the  diary  to  call  up  again  a  host  of  little 
circumstances  and  facts,  is  its  power  to 
bring  back  the  indescribable  but  keenly- 
felt  atmosphere  of  those  departed  days. 
The  old  time  comes  over  you.     It  is  not 
merely  a  collection,  an  aggregate  of  facts, 
that  comes  back  ;  it  is  something  far  more 
excellent  than  that :  it  is  the  soul  of  days 
long  ago;  it  is  the  ({qhy  Auld Imig  syiie 
itself!     The  perfume  of  hawthorn-hedges 
foded  is  there;  the  breath  of  breezes  that 
fanned  our  gray  hair  when  it  made  sunny 
curls,  often  smoothed  down  by  hands  that 
are  gone ;  the  sunshine  on  the  grass  where 
these  old  fingers  made  daisy-chains  ;  and 
snatches  of  music,  compared  with  which 
any  thing  you  hear  at  the  Opera  is  ex- 
tremely poor.    Therefore  keep  your  diary, 
my  friend.     Begin  at  ten  years  old,  if  you 
have  not  yet  attained  that  age.     It  will 
be  a  curious  link  between  the  altered  sea- 
sons of  your  life;  there  will  be  something 
very  toucliing   about   even   the   changes 
which  will  pass  upon  your  handwriting. 
You  will  look  back  at  it  occasionally,  and 
shed  several  tears  of  which  you  have  not 
the    least   reason   to  be   ashamed.      No 
doubt  when  you  look  back,  you  will  find 
many  very  silly  thhigs  in  it ;  well,  you  did 
not  think  them  silly  at  the  time;  and  pos- 
sibly you  may  be   humbler,  wiser,   and 
more  sympathetic,  for  the  fact  that  your 
diary  will  convince  you,  (if  you  are  a  sen- 
sible person    now,)   that    probably   you 
yourself,  jr  few  years  or  a  great  many 
years  since,  were  the  greatest  fool  you 
ever  knew.     Possibly  at  some  future  time 
you  may  look  back  with  similar  feelings 
on  your  present  self:  so  you  will  see  that 
it  is  veiy  lit  that  meanwhile  you  should 
avoid  self  confidence  and  cultivate  humili- 
ty ;  that  you  should  not  be  bumptious  in 
any  way  ;  and  that  you  should  bear,  with 
great  patience  and  khidlmess,  the  follies 
of  the  young.     Tlierefore,  my  reader, 
write  up  your  diary  daily.     You  may  do 
so  at  either  of  two  times :  Fii-st,   Afler 
breakfast,  whenever  you  sit  down  to  your 
work,  and  before  you  begin  your  work ; 
Second.    After  you  have  done  your  in- 
doors work,  which  ought  not  to  be  later 
than  two  i*,:^!.,  and  before  you  go  out  to 
your  extcnial  duties.     Some  good  men,  as 
Dr.  Arnold,  have  in    addition    to    this 


brought  up  their  history  to  the  present 
period  before  retiring  for  the  night.    This 
I  is  a  good  plan  ;  it  preserves  the  record  of 
the  day  as  it  appears  to  us  in  two  different 
moods :  the  record  is  therefore  more  like- 
ly to  be  a  true  one,  uneolored  by  any 
temporary  mental  state.      Write  dovn 
briefly  what  you  have  been  doing.    Never 
mind  that  the  events  are  very  uttle.    W 
coui-se  they  must  be ;  but  you  remember 
what  Pope  said  of  little  things.     State 
I  what  work  you  did.    Record  the  progress 
I  of  matters  in  the  garden.    Mention  where 
you  took '  your  walk,  or  ride,  or  drive. 
'  State  any  thing  particular  concerning  the 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  pigs.    Preserve 
some  memorial  of  the  progress  of  the 
children.    Kelate  the  occasions  on  which 
you  made  a  kite  or  a  water-wheel  for  any 
of  them ;  also  the  stories  you  told  them, 
and  the  hymns  you  heard  them  repeat. 
You  may  preseiTC  some  mention  of  their 
more  remarkable  and  old-fashioned  say- 
,  ings.    Forsitan  et  olim   hcec  meminisse 
jurahit :  all  these  things  may  bring  hack 
I  more  plainly  a  little  life  when   it    has 
I  ceased ;  and  set  before  you  a  rosy  Kttle 
j  face  and  a  curly  little  head  when  they 
i  have  moldered  into  clay.     Or  if  you  go, 
as  you  would  rather  have  it,  before  them, 
why,  when  one  of  your  hoys  is  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  other  Lord 
CJiancellor,  they  may  turn  over  the  &ded 
leaves,  and  be  the  better  for  reading  those 
early  records,  and  not  impossibly  think 
some  kindly  thoughts  of  their  Governor 
who  is  far  away.    Record  when  the  first 
snowdrop  came,  and  the  earliest   prim- 
rose.   Of  course  you  will  mention  the 
books  you  read,  and  those  (if  any)  which 
you  write.    Preserve  some  memorial,  in 
short,  of  every  thing  that  interests  you 
and  yours;  and  look  back  each  day,  after 
you  have  written  the  few  lines  of  your 
little  clironicle,  to  see  what  you  were 
about  that  day  the  preceding  year.    No 
one  who  m  this  simple  spirit  keeps  a 
diary,  can  possibly  be  a  bad,  unfeeling,  or 
cruel  man.     No  scapegrace  or  blackguard 
could  keep  a  diary  sucli  as  that  whicn  has 
been  described.    I  am  not  forgetting  that 
various  blackguards,  and  extremely  dirty 
ones,  hcwe  kept  diaries,  hut  they  have 
been  diaries  to  match  their  own  charac^ 
ter.    Even  in  reading  Byron's  diary,  you 
can  see  that  he  was  not  so  mueh  a  very 
bad  fellow,  as  a  very  silly  fellow,  who 
thought  it  a  grand  thing  to  be  esteemed 
very  bad.    When,  by  the  way,  will  the 
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day  come  when  young  men  will  cease  to 
regard  it  as  the  perfection  of  youthful  hu- 
manity to  be  a  reckless,  swaggering  fel- 
low, who  never  knows  how  much  money 
he  has  or  spends,  who  darkly  hints  that 
he  has  done  many  wicked  things  which  he 
never  did,  who  makes  it  a  boast  that  he 
never  reads  any  thing,  and  thus  who  af- 
fects to  be  even  a  more  ignorant  num- 
skull than  he  actually  is?  When  will 
young  men  cease  to  be  ashamed  of  doing 
right,  and  to  boast  of  doing  wrong,  (which 
they  never  did?)  "Thank  God,"  said 
poor  Milksop  to  me  the  other  day,  "  al- 
though I  have  done  a  great  many  bad 
things,  I  never  did,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  The 
silly  fellow  fancied  that  I  should  think  a 
vast  deal  of  one  who  had  gone  through 
so  much,  and  sown  such  a  large  crop  of 
wild  oats.  I  looked  at  him  with  much 
pity.  Ah  I  thought  I  to  myself,  there  are 
fellows  who  actually  do  the  things  you 
absurdly  pretend  to  have  done;  but  if 
you  had  been  one  of  those  I  should  not 
have  shaken  hands  with  you  five  minutes 
since.  With  great  difficulty  did  I  refrain 
from  patting  his  empty  head,  and  saying, 
'*  O  poor  Milksop !  you  arc  a  tremendous 
fool." 

It  is  indeed  to  be  admitted  that  by 
keeping  a  diary  you  are  providing  what 
is  quite  sure  in  days  to  come  to  be  an 
occasional  cause  of  sadness.  Probably  it 
will  never  conduce  to  cheerfulness  to  look 
back  over  those  leaves.  Well,  you  will 
be  much  the  better  for  being  sad  occa- 
sionally. There  are  other  things  in  this 
life  than  to  put  things  in  a  ludicrous  light, 
and  laugh  at  them.  That^  too,  is  excel- 
lent in  its  time  and  place :  but  even  Dou- 
glas Jerrold  sickened  of  the  forced  fun  of 
JRunch^  and  thought  this  world  had  better 
ends  than  jesting.  Don't  let  your  diary 
fe.ll  behind :  write  it  up  day  by  day :  or 
you  will  shrink  from  going  bacK  to  it  and 
continuing  it,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us 
he  did.  You  will  feel  a  double  unhappi- 
ness  in  thinking  you  are  neglecting  some- 
thing you  ought  to  do,  and  in  knowing 
that  to  repair  your  omission  demands  an 
exertion  attended  with  especial  pain  and 
sorrow.  Avoid  at  all  events  tliat  discom- 
fort of  diary-keeping,  by  scrupulous  re- 
gularity :  there  are  others  whicn  you  can 
not  avoid,  if  you  keep  diary  at  all,  and 
occasionally  look  back  upon  it.  It  must 
tend  to  make  thoughtful  people  sad,  to  be 
reminded  of  things  concerning  which  we 
feel  that  we  can  not  think  of  them ;  that 


they  have  gone  wrong,  and  can  not  now 
be  set  right ;  that  the  evil  is  irremediable, 
and  must  just  remain,  and  fret  and  worry 
whenever  thought  of;  and  life  go  on  un- 
der that  condition.  It  is  like  making  up 
one's  mind  to  live  on  under  some  incui*- 
able  disease,  not  to  be  alleviated,  not  to 
be  remedied,  only  if  possible  to  be  for- 
gotten. Ordinary  people  have  all  some 
of  these  things :  tangles  in  their  life  and 
affairs  that  can  not  be  unraveled  and 
must  be  left  alone :  sorrowful  things 
which  they  think  can  not  be  helped.  I 
think  it  highly  inexpedient  to  give  way 
to  such  a  feeling ;  it  ought  to  be  resisted 
as  far  as  it  possibly  can.  The  very  worst 
thing  that  you  can  do  with  a  skeleton  is 
to  lock  the  closet-door  upon  it,  and  try  to 
think  no  more  of  it.  No :  open  the  door  : 
let  in  air  and  light:  bring  the  skeleton 
out,  and  sort  it  manfully  up :  perhaps  it 
may  prove  to  be  only  the  skeleton  of  a 
cat,  or  even  no  skeleton  at  all.  There  is 
many  a  house,  and  many  a  family,  in 
which  there  is  a  skeleton,  which  is  made 
the  distressing  nightnuire  it  is,  mainly  by 
trying  to  ignore  it.  There  is  some  fret- 
ting disagreement,  some  painful  estrange- 
ment, made  a  thousand  times  woree  bv 
ill-judged  endeavors  to  go  on  just  as  if  it 
were  not  there.  If  you  wish  to  get  rid 
of  it,  you  must  recognize  its  existence, 
and  treat  it  with  frankness,  and  seek  man- 
fully to  set  it  right.  It  is  wonderful  how 
i^\f  evils  arc  remediless,  if  you  fairly  face 
them,  and  honestly  try  to  remove  them. 
Therefore,  I  say  it  earnestly,  don't  lock 
your  skeleton  -  chamber  door.  If  the 
skeleton  he  there,  I  defy  you  to  forget 
that  it  is.  And  even  if  it  could  bnng 
you  present  quiet,  it  is  no  healthful 
draught,  the  water  of  Lethe.  Drugged 
rest  is  unrefreshful,  and  has  painful 
dreams.  And  further;  don't  let  vour 
diary  turn  to  a  small  skeleton,  as  it  is 
sure  to  do  if  it  has  fallen  much  into 
arrear.  There  will  be  a  peculiar  soreness 
in  thinking  that  it  is  in  arrear ;  yet  you 
will  shrink  painfully  from  the  idea  of  tak- 
ing to  it  again  and  bringing  it  up.  Better 
to  begin  a  fresh  volume.  There  is  one 
thing  to  be  especially  avoided.  Do  not 
on  any  account,  upon  some  evening  when 
you  are  pensive,  down-hearted,  ana  alone, 
go  to  the  old  volumes,  and  turn  over  the 
yellow  pages  with  their  faded  ink.  Never 
recur  to  volumes  telling  the  story  of  years 
long  ago,  except  at  very  cheerful  times  in 
very  hopeful  moods :  unless,  indeed,  you 
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desire  to  feel,  as  did  Sir  Walter,  the  con- 
nection between  the  clauses  of  the  scrip- 
tural statement,  that  AhithopJiel  set  his 
hcnise  in  order  and  hanged  himself.  In 
that  setting  in  order,  what  old,  buried 
associations  rise  up  again  :  what  sudden 
pangs  shoot  through  the  heart,  what  a 
weight  comes  down  upon  it,  as  we  open 
drawers  long  locked,  and  come  upon  the 
relics  of  our  early  selves,  and  schemes  and 
hopes!  Well,  your  old  diary,  of  even 
five  or  ten  years  since,  (especially  if  you 
have  as  yet  hardly  reached  middle  age,) 
is  like  a  repertory  in  which  the  essence  of 
all  sad  things  is  preserved.  Bad  as  is 
the  drawer  or  the  shelf  which  holds  the 
letters  sent  you  from  home  when  you 
were  a  schoolboy ;  sharp  as  is  the  sight 
of  that  lock  of  hair  of  your  brother, 
whose  grave  is  baked  by  the  suns  of 
Ilindostan  ;  roiling  (not  to  say  more)  as  is 
the  view  of  that  faded  ribbon  or  those 
withered  flowers  which  you  still  keep, 
though  Jessie  has  long  since  married  Mr. 
Beest,  who  has  ten  thousand  a  year :  they 
are  not  so  bad,  so  sharp,  so  roiling,  as  is 
the  old  diary,  wherein  the  spirit  of  many 
disappointments,  toils,  partings,  and  cares, 
is  distilled  and  preserved.  So  don't  look 
too  frequently  into  your  old  old  diaries,  or 
they  will  make  you  glum.  Don't  let  them 
be  your  usual  reading.  It  is  a  poor  use 
of  the  ])ast,  to  let  its  remembrances  imfit 
you  for  the  duties  of  the  present. 

I  have  been  in  a  hurry,  I  have  said ; 
but  I  am  not  so  now.  Probably  the  in- 
telligent reader  of  the  preceding  pages 
may  surmise  as  much.  I  am  enjoying 
three  days  of  delightful  leisure.  I  did 
nothing  yesterday :  I  am  doing  nothing 
today:  1  shall  do  nothing  to-morrow. 
This  is  June :  let  me  feel  that  it  is  so. 
When  in  a  hurry,  you  do  not  realize  that 
a  month,  more  especially  a  summer  month, 
has  come,  till  it  is  gone.  June :  let  it  be 
repeated :  the  lenfy  month  of  June^  to 
use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Coleridge. 
Let  me  hear  you  immediately  quote  the  I 
verse,  my  young  lady  reader,  in  which 
that  expression  is  to  be  found.  Of  course 
you  can  repeat  it.  It  is  now  very  "warm, 
and  beautifully  bright.  I  am  sitting  on  a 
velvety  lawn,  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
door  of  a  considerable  country  house,  not 
my  personal  property.  Under  the  shadow 
of  a  large  sycamore  is  this  iron  chair; 
and  this"  little  table,  on  which  the  paper 
looks  quite  green  from  the  reflection  of 
the  leaves.    There  is  a  very  little  breeze. 


Just  a  foot  from  my  hand,  a  twig  with 
very  large  leaves  is  moving  slowly  uid 
gently  to  and  fro.  There,  we  great  ser- 
rated leaf  has  brushed  the  pen.  The  sun- 
shine is  sleeping  (the  word  ia  not  an 
afliicted  one,  but  simply  expresses  the 
phenomenon^  upon  the  bnght  green  grass, 
and  upon  tne  dense  masses  of  foliage 
which  are  a  little  way  oflT  on  every  side. 
Away  on  the  lefl,  there  is  a  well-grown 
horse-chestnut  tree,  blazing  with  blossoms. 
Why,  by  the  way,  does  Mr.  Albert  Smith 
mention  that  when  a  lot  of  little  Chinesei 
had  a  passage  of  English  dictated  to  them, 
they  all  wrote  it  out  with  perfect  accoraey 
except  one  of  them,  who  spelt  chestnut 
wrong  by  introducing  the  central  tf 
Does  not  Mr.  Smith  know  that  sudi  is 
the  right  way  to  spell  the  word,  and  that 
chesnut  without  the  t  is  wrong?  In  the 
little  recesses  where  the  turf  makes  bays 
of  verdure  going  into  the  thicket,  the 
grass  is  nearly  as  white  with  daisies  as  if 
it  were  covered  with  snow,  or  had  several 
table-cloths  spread  out  upon  it  to  dry. 
Blue  and  green,  I  am  given  to  understand, 
form  an  incongruous  combination  in  female 
dress ;  but  how  beautiful  the  little  patches 
of  sapphire  sky,  seen  through  the  green 
leaves!  Keats  was  quite  right;  any  one 
who  is  really  fond  of  nature  must  be  very 
far  gone  indeed,  when  he  or  she,  like  poor 
Isabella  with  her  pot  of  basil,  "forgets 
the  blue  above  the  trees."  I  am  specially 
noticing  a  whole  host  of  little  appearances 
and  relations  among  the  natural  objects 
within  view,  which  no  man  in  a  hurry 
would  ever  observe ;  yet  which  are  cer- 
tenlv  meant  to  be  observed,  and  worth 
observing.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  a 
beautiful  thing  in  nature  is  lost  because 
no  human  being  sees  it :  I  have  not  so 
vain  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  our 
race.  I  do  not  think  that  that  blue  sky, 
with  its  beautiful  fleecy  clouds,  was  spread 
out  there  just  as  a  scene  at  a  theater  is 
spread  out,  simply  to  be  looked  at  by  us; 
and  that  the  intention  of  its  Maker  is 
balked  if  it  be  not.  Still,  amons  a  host 
of  other  uses,  which  we  do  not  know,  it 
can  not  be  questioned  that  one  end  of  the 
scenes  of  nature,  and  of  the  capacit3r  of 
noting  and  enjoying  them  which  is  im- 

Elanted  in  our  being,  is,  that  they  should 
e  noted  and  enjoyed  by  human  minds 
and  hearts.  It  is  now  11.80  aji^  and  I 
have  nothing  to  do  that  need  take  me 
far  from  this  spot  till  dinner,  which  will 
be  just  seven  hours  hereafter.    It  reqmres 
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an  uninterrupted  view  of  at  least  four  or 
five  hours  ahead,  to  give  the  true  sense 
of  leisure.  If  you  know  you  have  some 
particular  engagement  in  two  hours,  or 
even  three  or  four,  the  feeling  you  have 
is  not  that  of  leisure.  On  the  contrary, 
you  feel  that  you  must  push  on  vigorously 
with  whatever  you  may  be  about ;  there 
is  no  time  to  sit  down  and  muse.  Two 
hours  are  a  very  short  time.  It  is  to  be 
admitted  that  much  less  than  half  of  that 
period  is  very  long,  when  you  are  listen- 
log  to  a  sermon ;  and  the  man  who  wishes 
his  life  to  appear  as  long  as  possible  can 
never  more  effectually  compass  his  end 
than  by  going  very  frequently  to  hear 
preachers  of  that  numerous  class  whose 
discourses  are  always  sensible  and  in  good 
taste,  and  also  sickenhigly  dull  and  tire- 
some. Half  an  hour  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  such  good  men  has  oftentimes 
appeared  like  about  four  hours.  But  for 
quiet  folk,  living  in  the  country,  and  who 
have  never  held  the  office  of  attomey- 
eeneral  or  secretary  of  state,  two  hours 
form  quite  too  short  a  vista  to  permit  of 
sitting  down  to  begin  any  serious  work, 
such  as  writing  a  sermon  or  an  article. 
Two  hours  will  not  afford  elbow-room. 
One  is  cramped  in  it.  Give  me  a  clear 
prospect  of  hve  or  six ;  so  shall  I  begin 
an  essay  for  Fraser.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Ilazlitt  was  a  man  of  the  town, 
accustomed  to  live  in  a  hurry,  and  to 
fancy  short  blinks  of  unoccupation  to  be 
leisure — even  as  a  man  long  dwelling  in 
American  woods  might  think  a  little  open 
glade  quite  an  extensive  clearing.  He 
begins  his  essay  on  Living  to  One^ssdf^ 
by  sapng  that  being  in  the  country  he 
has  a  tine  opportunity  of  writing  on  that 
long-contemplated  subject,  and  of  writing 
at  leisure,  because  he  has  three  hours  good 
before  him^  not  to  mention  a  partridge 
getting  ready  for  his  supper.  Ah  I  not 
enough!  Very  well  for  the  fast-going, 
high-pressure  London  mind;  but  quite 
insufficient  for  the  deliberate,  slow-run- 
ning country  one,  that  has  to  overcome  a 
great  inertia.  How  many  good  ideas,  or 
at  least  ideas  which  he  thinks  good,  will 
occur  to  the  rustic  writer;  and  be  cast 
aside  when  he  reflects  that  he  has  but 
two  hours  to  sit  at  his  task,  and  that 
therefore  he  has  not  a  moment  to  spare 
for  collateral  matters,  but  must  keep  to 
the  even  thread  of  his  story  or  his  argu- 
ment! A  man  who  has  four  miles  to 
walk  within  an  hour,  has  little  time  to 


stop  and  look  at  the  view  on  either  hand ; 
and  no  time  at  all  for  scrambling  over  the 
hedge  to  gather  some  wild  flowers.  But 
now  I  rejoice  in  the  feeling  of  an  unlimited 
horizon  before  me,  in  the  regard  of  time. 
Various  new  books  are  lying  on  the  grass ; 
and  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  a  certain 
number  of  that  trenchant  and  brilliant 
periodical,  the  Saturday  Heview,  This 
IS  delightful!  It  is  jolly!  And  let  us 
always  be  glad,  if  through  training  or 
idiosyncrasy  we  have  come  to  this,  my 
reader,  that  whenever  you  and  I  enjoy 
this  tranquil  feeling  of  content,  there 
mingles  with  it  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to-day,  if  I  did  not 
know  Whom  to  thank  for  all  this.  I  like 
the  simple,  natural  piety,  which  has  given 
to  various  seats,  at  the  top  of  various 
steep  hills  in  Scotland,  the  homely  name 
of  Itest  and  be  thankful  I  I  trust  I  am 
now  doing  both  these  things.  O  ye  men 
who  have  never  been  overworked  and 
overdriven,  never  kept  for  weeks  on  a 
constant  strain  and  in  a  feverish  hurry, 
you  don't  know  what  you  miss !  Sweet 
and  delicious  as  cool  water  is  to  the  man 
parched  with  thirst,  is  leisure  to  the  man 
just  extricated  from  breathless  hurry  1 
And  nauseous  as  is  that  same  water  to 
the  man  whose  thirst  has  been  completely 
quenched,  is  leisure  to  the  man  whose  li& 
is  nothing  but  leisure. 

Let  me  pick  up  that  number  of  the 
Saturday  JRemew^  and  turn  to  the  article 
which  is  entitled  Smithes  J)rag.*  That 
article  treats  of  a  certain  essay  which  the 
present  writer  contributed  to  the  June 
number  of  this  Magazine ;  and  sets  out 
the  desultory  fashion  in  which  that  essay 
wanders  about.  I  have  read  the  article 
with  great  amusement  and  pleasure.  In 
the  main  it  is  perfectly  just.  Does  not 
the  avowal  say  something  for  the  writer's 
good-humor?  Not  frequently  does  the 
reviewed  acknowledge  that  he  was  quite 
rightly  pitched  into.  Let  me,  however, 
say  to  the  very  clever  and  smart  author 
of  Smithes  Drag^  that  he  is  to  some  extent 
mistaken  in  his  theory  as  to  my  system  of 
essay-writing.  It  is  not  entirely  true  that 
I  be^in  my  essays  with  irrelevant  de- 
scriptions of  scenery,  horses,  and  the  like, 
merely  because  I  know  nothing  about  my 
subject,  and  care  nothing  about  it,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  about  it ;  and  so  am 
glad  to  get  over  a  page  or  two  of  my  pro- 

*  Jane  fimith,  1859,  pp.  677-8. 
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duction  without  bona  fide  going  at  my 
subject.  Such  a  consideration,  no  doubt, 
is  not  without  its  weight;  and  besides 
this,  holding  at  every  way  of  discussing 
all  tilings  whatsoever  is  good  except  the 
tiresome,  I  think  that  even  Smith's  Drag 
serves  a  useful  end  if  it  pulls  one  a  little 
way  through  a  heavy  discussion ;  as  the 
short  inclined  plane  set  Mr.  Henson's 
aerial  machine  off  with  a  good  start, 
without  which  it  could  not  fly.  But 
there  is  more  than  this  in  the  case.  The 
writer  holds  by  a  grand  principle.  The 
writer's  great  reason  for  saying  something 
of  the  scenery  amid  which  he  is  writing, 
is,  that  he  believes  that  it  materially 
affects  the  thought  produced,  and  ought 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  You 
would  not  give  a  just  idea  of  a  country 
house  by  giving  us  an  architect's  eleva- 
tion of  its  fagade^  and  showing  nothing 
of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  backed,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubbery  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  So,  too,  with  thought.  We 
think  with  time  and  space;  and  unless 
you  are  a  very  great  man,  writing  a  book 
like  Butler's  Analogy^  the  outward  scenes 
amid  which  you  write  will  color  all  your 
abstract  thought.  Most  people  hate  ab- 
stract thought.  Give  it  in  a  setting  of 
scene  and  circumstances,  and  then  or- 
dinar}"  folk  will  accept  it.  Set  a  number 
of  essays  in  a  story,  however  slight ;  and 
hundreds  will  read  them  who  would  never 
have  looked  twice  at  the  bare  essays. 
Human  interest  and  a  sense  of  reality  are 
thus  communicated.  When  any  one  says 
to  me,  ^^  I  think  thus  and  thus  of  some 
abstract  topic,"  I  like  to  say  to  him: 
"  Tell  me  whore  you  thought  it,  how  you 
thought  it,  what  you  were  looking  at 
when  you  thought  it,  and  to  whom  you 
talked  about  it."  I  deny  that  in  essays 
what  is  wanted  is  results.  Give  me  pro- 
cesses. Show  me  how  the  results  are 
arrived  at.  In  some  cases,  doubtless,  this 
is  inexpedient.  You  would  not  enjoy 
your  dinner  if  you  inquired  too  minutely 
mto  the  previous  history  of  its  component 
elements,  before  it  appeared  upon  your 
table.  You  might  not  care  for  one  of 
Goldsmith's  or  Sheridan's  pleasantries,  if 
you  traced  too  curiously  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  licked  into  shape.  Not  so 
with  the  essay.  And  by  exliibiting  the 
making  of  his  essay,  as  well  as  the  essay 
itself  when  made,  the  essayist  is  enabled 
to  preserve  and  exhibit  many  thoughts, 
wliich  he  could  turn  to  no  account  did  he 


exhibit  only  his  conolnsions.  It  is  a  gnad 
idea  to  represent  two  or  three  fiieMS  m 
discussing  a  subject.  For  who  that  has 
ever  written  upon  abstract  sabjeetfl,  or 
conversed  upon  them,  but  knows  thst 
verv  often  wnat  seem  capital  ideas  oocar 
to  nim,  which  he  has  not  had  time  to 
write  down  or  to  utter  before  he  sees  an 
answer  to  them,  before  he  disoovers  that 
they  are  unsound.  Now  to  the  essayist 
writing  straight-foniv'ard  these  thonghts 
are  lost ;  he  can  not  exhibit  them.  It 
will  not  do  to  write  them,  and  then  add 
that  now  he  sees  they  are  wrong.  Here, 
then,  is  the  great  use — one  great  use— of 
the  Ellcsmere  and  the  Dunsford,  who 
shall  hold  fnendly  council  with  the  essay- 
ist. They,  understood  to  bo  talking  off- 
hand, can  state  all  these  interesting  and 
striking,  though  unsound  views ;  and 
then  the  more  deliberate  Milverton  can 
show  that  they  are  wrong.  And  the 
three  friends  combined  do  bnt  represent 
the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  in  a 
shigle  individual :  for  who  does  not  know 
that  every  reflective  man  is,  at  the  very 
fewest,  "  three  gentlemen  at  onoe  ?"  Let 
me  say  for  myself  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  no  small  part  of  the  inexpresnUe 
charm  which  there  is  about  the  JFWeiub 
in  Comicil  and  the  Companions  of  My 
Solitude^  arises  from  the  use  of  the  two 
expedients;  of  exhibiting  processes  as 
well  as  results,  of  showing  how  views  are 
foimed  as  well  as  the  views  themselves; 
and  also  of  setting  the  whole  abstract 
part  of  the  work  in  a  framework  of 
scenes  and  circimistances.  All  this  makes 
one  feel  a  life-like  reality  in  the  entire 
picture  presented,  and  enables  one  to 
open  the  leaves  with  a  home-like  and 
friendly  sympathy.  Do  not  fancy,  my 
brilliant  reviewer,  that  I  pretend  to  write 
like  that  thoughtfiil  and  graceful  author, 
so  rich  in  wisdom,  in  wit,  in  pathos,  in 
kindly  feeling.  All  I  say  is  that  I  have 
learned  from  him  the  grand  principle, 
that  abstract  thought,  for  ordinary  read- 
ers, must  gain  reality  and  interest  from  a 
setting  of  time  and  place. 

There  is  the  green  branch  of  the  tree, 
waving  about.  The  breeze  is  a  Utile 
stronger,  but  still  the  air  is  perfectly  warm* 
Let  mo  be  leisurely ;  I  feel  a  little  hurried 
with  writing  that  last  paragraph ;  I  wrote 
it  too  quickly.  To  write  a  paragraph  too 
quickly,  putting  in  too  much  pressoie  of 
steam,  will  materially  accelerate  the  pulse. 
27iat  is  an  end  greatly  to  be  avoided. 
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Who  shall  write  hastily  of  leisure !  Fancy 
Izaak  Walton  going  out  fishing,  and  con- 
stantly looking  at  his  watch  every  five  min- 
utes, for  fear  of  not  catching  the  express 
train  in  half  an  hour  I  It  would  be  indeed 
a  grievous  inconsistency.  The  old  gentle- 
man might  better  have  staid  at  home. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  be  occasionally,  for 
two  or  three  days,  or  even  for  a  fortnight, 
in  a  hurry.  Every  earnest  man,  with 
work  to  do,  will  find  that  occasionally 
there  comes  a  pressure  of  it ;  there  comes 
a  crowd  of  things  which  must  be  done 
quickly  if  they  are  done  at  all ;  and  the 
condition  thus  induced  is  hurry.  I  am 
aware  of  course,  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  haste  and  hurry — hurry  adding 
to  rapidity  the  clement  of  painful  confu- 
sion ;  but  in  the  case  of  ordinary  people, 
haste  generally  implies  hurry.  And  it  will 
never  do  to  become  involved  in  a  mode 
of  life  which  implies  a  constant  breath- 
less pushing  on.  It  must  be  a  horrible 
thing  to  go  through  life  in  a  hurry.  It 
is  highly  expedient  for  all,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  most  men,  that  they  should 
have  occasional  leisure.  Many  enjoy- 
ments— perhaps  all  the  tranquil  and  en- 
during enjoyments  of  life — can  not  be  felt 
except  in  leisure.  And  the  best  products 
of  the  human  mind  and  heart  can  be 
brought  forth  only  in  leisure.  Little  does 
he  know  of  the  calm,  unexciting,  unweary- 
ing, lasting  satisfaction  of  life,  who  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  place  the  leis- 
urely hand  in  the  idle  pocket,  and  to 
saunter  to  and  fro.  Mind,  I  utterly  des- 
pise the  idler  —  the  loafer,  as  Yankees 
term  him,  who  never  does  anv  thing — 
whose  idle  hands  are  always  m  his  idle 
pockets,  and  who  is  always  sauntering  to 
and  fro.  Leisure,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  intermission  of  labor ;  it  is  the  blink 
of  idleness  in  the  life  of  a  hard-working 
man.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  such  a  man 
that  leisure  is  dignified,  commendable,  or 
enjoyable.  But  to  him  it  is  all  these,  and 
more.  Let  us  not  be  ever  driving  on. 
The  machinery,  physical  and  mental,  will 
not  stand  it.  It  is  fit  that  one  should  oc- 
casionally sit  down  on  a  grassy  bank,  and 
look  listlessly,  for  a  long  time,  at  the 
daisies  around,  and  watch  the  patches  of 
bright  blue  sky  through  green  leaves  over- 
head. It  is  right  to  rest  on  a  large  stone 
by  the  margin  of  a  river ;  to  rest  there  on 
a  summer  day  for  a  long  time,  and  to 
watch  the  lapse  of  the  water  as  it  passes 
away,  and  to  listen  to  its  silvery  ripple 


over  the  pebbles.  Who  but  a  blockhead 
will  think  you  idle  ?  Of  course  blockheads 
may ;  but  you  and  I,  my  reader,  do  not 
care  a  rush  for  the  opinion  of  blockheads. 
It  is  fit  that  a  man  should  have  time  to 
chase  his  little  children  about  the  green, 
to  make  a  kite  and  occasionally  fly  it,  to 
rig  a  ship  and  occasionally  sail  it,  for  the 
happiness  of  those  little  folk.  There  is 
nothing  unbecoming  in  making  your  New- 
foundland dog  go  into  the  water  to  bring 
out  sticks,  nor  in  teaching  a  lesser  dog  to 
stand  on  his  hinder  legs.  No  doubt  Gold- 
smith was  combining  leisure  with  work 
when  Reynolds  one  day  visited  him ;  but 
it  was  leisure  that  aided  the  work.  The 
painter  entered  the  poet's  room  unnoticed. 
The  poet  was  seated  at  his  desk,  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  paper  before 
him ;  but  he  had  turned  away  from  77ie 
Traveler,  and  with  uplifted  hand  was  look- 
ing towards  a  comer  of  the  room,  where 
a  little  doff  sat  with  difliculty  on  his 
haunches,  with  imploring  eyes.  Reynolds 
looked  over  the  poet's  shoulder,  and  read 
a  couplet  whose  ink  was  still  wet : 

"  By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  be- 
guiled; 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child." 

Surely,  my  friend,  you  will  never  agam 
read  that  couplet,  so  simply  and  felicitous- 
ly expressed,  without  remembering  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  was  written. 
Who  should  know  better  than  Goldsmith 
what  simple  pleasures  "  satisfy  the  child"  ? 

It  is  fit  that  a  busy  man  should  occa- 
sionally be  able  to  stand  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  by  the  drag  of  his  friend  Smith ; 
and  walk  round  the  horses,  and  smooth 
down  their  fore-legs,  and  pull  their  ears, 
and  drink  in  their  general  aspect,  and 
^njoy  the  rich  color  of  their  bay  coats 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine ;  and  minutely 
and  critically  inspect  the  drag,  its  painting, 
its  cushions,  its  fur-robes,  its  steps,  its 
spokes,  its  silver  caps,  its  lamps,  its  entire 
expression.  These  are  enjoyments  that 
last,  and  that  can  not  be  had  save  in  leis- 
ure. They  are  are  calm  and  innocent; 
they  do  not  at  all  quicken  the  pulse,  or 
fever  the  brain ;  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a  man 
if  he  feels  them  as  enjoyments :  it  shows 
that  he  has  not  indurated  his  moral  palate 
by  appliances  highly  spiced  with  the  cay- 
enne of  excitement,  all  of  which  border  on 
vice,  and  most  of  which  imply  it. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  praise  of 
leisure,  that  only  in  leism'6  will  the  human 
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mind  yield  many  of  its  best  products. 
Calm  views,  sound  thoughts,  healthful 
feelings,  do  not  originate  in  a  hurry  or  a 
fever.  I  do  not  forget  the  wild  geniuses 
who  wrote  some  of  the  finest  English 
tragedies — men  like  Christopher  Marlowe, 
Ford,  ^lassinger,  Dekker,  and  Otway. 
No  doubt  the]/ li\od  in  a  whirl  of  wild  ex- 
citement, yet  they  turned  off  many  fine 
and  immortal  thoughts.  But  their  thought 
was  essentially  morbid,  and  their  feeling 
hectic ;  all  their  views  of  life  and  things 
were  unsound.  And  the  beauty  with 
which  their  writings  are  flushed  all  over, 
is  like  the  beauty  that  dwells  in  the  brow 
too  transparent,  the  cheek  too  rosy,  and 
the  eye  too  bright,  of  a  fair  girl  dying  of 
decline.  It  is  entirely  a  hot-house  thing, 
and  away  from  the  bracing  atmosphere  of 
reality  and  truth.  Its  sweetness  palls,  its 
beauty  frightens;  its  fierce  passion  and 
its  wild  despair  are  tlie  things  in  which  it 
is  at  home.  I  do  not  believe  the  stories 
which  are  told  about  Jeffory  scribbling  off 
his  articles  while  dressing  for  a  ball,  or 
after  retuniing  from  one  at  four  in  the 
monihig:  the  fskct  is,  nothing  good  for 
much  was  ever  produced  in  that  jaunty, 
hasty  fasliion,  which  is  suggested  by  such 
a  phrase  as  scribbled  off.  Good  ideas 
flash  in  a  moment  on  the  mind ;  but  they 
are  very  crude  then ;  and  they  must  be 
mellowed  and  matured  by  time  and  in 
leisure.  It  is  pure  nonsense  to  say  that 
the  Poetry  of  the  Anti-jacobin  was  pro- 
duced by  a  lot  of  young  men  sitting  over 
their  wine,  very  much  excited,  and  talkhig 
very  loud,  and  two  or  three  at  a  time. 
Some  happy  impromptu  hits  may  have 
been  elicited  by  that  mental  friction ;  but, 
rely  upon  it,  the  Needy  Knife-Grinder^ 
and  the  song  whose  chorus  is  diversity 
of  GottinycJij  were  composed  when  their 
author  was  entirely  alone,  and  had  plenty 
of  time  for  thinking.  Brougham  is  an 
exception  to  all  rules:  ho  certainly  did 
write  his  Discourse  of  Natural  T/ieoloyy 
wliile  rent  Jisunder  by  all  the  multifarious 
engagements  of  a  Lord  Chancellor ;  but, 
after  all,  a  great  deal  that  Brougham  has 
done  exhibits  merely  the  smartness  of  a 
sort  of  intellectual  legerdemain;  and  that 
celebrated  Discourse,  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber it,  is  remarkably  poor  stuff.  I  am 
now  talking  not  of  great  geniuses,  but  of 
ordinary  men  of  education,  when  I  main- 
tain that  to  the  laborer  whose  work  is 
mental,  and  especially  to  the  man  whose 
work  it  is  to  write,  leisure  is  a  pare  ne- 


cessary of  intellectual  existence.  There 
must  be  long  seasons  of  quiescence  be- 
tween the  occasional  efiorts  of  production. 
An  electric  eel  can  not  be  always  giving 
off  shocks.  The  shock  is  powerfiu,  but 
short,  and  then  long  time  is  needful  to 
rally  for  another.  A  field,  however  good 
its  soil,  will  not  grow  wheat  year  after 
year.  Such  a  crop  exhausts  the  soil ;  it 
IS  a  strain  to  produce  it ;  and  after  it  the 
field  must  lie  fallow  for  a  while — ^it  mnsi 
have  leisure,  in  short.  So  is  it  with  the 
mind.  Who  does  not  know  that  yarioiu 
literary  electric  eels,  by  repeating  thdr 
shocks  too  frequently,  nave  come  at  last 
to  give  off  an  electric  result  which  is  bat 
the  fiiuitest  and  washiest  echo  of  the  thrill- 
ing and  startling  ones  of  earlier  days? 
Festus  was  a  strong  and  unmistakable 
stock ;  TTie  Angel  World  was  maoh  weak- 
en; 77ie  Mystic  wusexXremeijweslk  I  and 
ITie  Age  was  twaddle.  Why  did  the  au- 
thor let  himself  dovcn  in  such  a  fashion  ? 
The  writer  of  Jfistus  was  a  grand,  myste- 
rious image  in  many  youthful  muds: 
dark,  wonderful,  not  quite  comprehenn- 
ble.  The  writer  of  The  Age  is  a  smart 
but  silly  little  fellow,  whom  we  could 
readily  slap  upon  the  back  and  tell  him 
he  had  rather  made  a  fool  of  himsel£ 

THACKKRAT  AND  DICKKyS. 

And  who  does  not  feel  how  weak  the 
successive  shocks  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and 
Mr.  Dickens  are  growing  ?  The  former, 
especially,  strikes  out  nothing  new.  Anj 
thing  good  in  his  recent  prodnctiona  la 
just  the  old  thing,  with  the  colors  a  good 
deal  washed  out,  and  with  salt  which  has 
lost  its  savor.  Poor  stuff  comes  of  con- 
stantly cutting  and  cropping.  The  pota^ 
toes  of  the  mind  grow  small ;  the  intelleo- 
tual  wheat  comes  to  have  no  ears ;  the 
moral  turnips  are  infected  with  the  &iger 
and  toe  disease.  The  mind  is  a  reaeryoir 
which  can  be  emptied  in  a  much  shorter 
time  than  it  is  possible  M  fill  it.  It  fills 
through  an  infinity  of  little  tabes,  many 
so  small  as  to  act  by  capillary  attraction. 
But  in  w^riting  a  book,  or  even  an  article, 
it  empties  as  through  a  twelve-inch  pipe. 
It  is  to  me  quite  wonderful  that  most  of 
the  sermons  one  hoars  are  so  good  aathey 
are,  considering  the  unintermittent  atream 
in  which  most  preachers  are  compelled  to 
produce  them.  I  have  sometimea  thought, 
in  listening  to  the  discourse  of  a  really 
thoughtful  and  able  clergyman — ^If  yon* 
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my  fnend,  had  to  write  a  scnnon  once  a 
month  instead  of  once  a  week,  how  very 
admirable  it  would  be ! 

Some  stupid  people  are  afraid  of  con- 
fessing that  they  ever  have  leisure.  They 
wish  to  palm  off  upon  the  human  race  the 
delusion  that  they,  the  stupid  people,  are 
always  hard  at  work.  They  are  afraid  of 
being  thought  idle  unless  they  maintain 
this  fiction.  I  have  known  clergyinen 
who  would  not  on  any  account  take  any 
recreation  in  their  own  parishes,  lest  they 
should  be  deemed  lazy.  They  would  not 
fish,  they  would  not  ride,  they  would  not 
earden,  they  would  never  been  seen  lean- 
mg  upon  a  gate,  and  far  less  carving  their 
name  upon  a  tree.  What  absurd  folly  ! 
They  might  just  as  well  have  pretended 
that  they  did  without  sleep,  or  without 
food,  as  without  leisure.  You  can  not 
always  drive  the  machine  at  its  full  speed. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  the  machine  may  be 
80  diiven  for  two  or  three  years  at  the 
beginning  of  a  man's  professional  life ; 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  go  on 
for  such  a  period  with  hardly  any  appre- 
ciable leisure  at  all.  But  it  knocks  up  the 
machine:  it  wears  it  out:  and  after  an 
attack  or  two  of  nervous  fever,  we  learn, 
what  we  should  have  known  from  the  be- 

f  inning,  that  a  far  larger  amount  of  tangi- 
le  work  will  be  accomplished  by  regular 
exertion  of  moderate  degree  and  continu- 
ance, than  by  going  ahead  in  the  feverish 
and  un  restful  fashion  in  which  really  earn- 
est men  arc  so  ready  to  begin  their  task. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  that  clergymen  should 
break  down  in  strength  and  spirits  in 
about  three  years  atler  entermg  the 
church.  Some  die  :  but  happUv  a  larger 
number  get  well  again,  and  mr  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  work  at  a  more 
reasonable  rate.  As  for  the  sermons  writ- 
ten in  that  feverish  stage  of  life,  what 
crude  and  extravagant  things  they  are : 
stirring  and  striking,  perhaps,  but  hectic 
and  forced,  and  entirely  devoid  of  the  re- 
pose, reality,  and  daylight  feeling,  of  ac- 
tual life  and  fact.  Yet  how  many  good, 
injudicious  people,  are  ever  ready  to  ex- 
pect of  the  new  curate  or  rector  an  amount 
of  work  which  man  cannot  do  ;  and  to  ex- 
press their  dfsappointment  if  that  work  is 
not  done !  It  is  so  very  easy  to  map  out 
a  task  which  you  are  not  to  do  yourself: 
and  you  feel  so  little  wearied  by  the  toils 
of  other  men !    As  for  you,  my  young 


friend,  beginning  your  parochial  life,  don't 
be  ill-pleased  with  the  kindly-meant  advice 
of  one  who  speaks  from  the  experience  of 
a  good  many  years,  and  who  has  himself 
known  all  that  you  feel,  and  foolishly  done 
all  that  you  are  now  disposed  to  do.  Con- 
sider for  how  many  hours  of  the  day  you 
can  labor,  without  injury  to  body  or 
mmd :  labor  faithfully  for  those  hours, 
and  for  no  more.  Never  mind  about 
what  may  be  said  by  Miss  Limejuice  and 
Mr.  Snarling.  They  will  find  fault  at  any 
rate ;  and  you  will  mind  less  about  their 
fault-finding,  if  you  have  an  unimpaired 
digestion,  and  unaffected  lungs,  and  an 
unenlarged  heart.  Don't  pretend  that 
you  arc  always  working :  it  would  be  a 
sin  against  God  and  Nature  if  you  were. 
Say  frankly.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
work  that  I  can  do  ;  and  that  I  will  do  : 
but  I  must  have  my  hours  of  leisure.  I 
must  have  them  for  the  sake  of  my  parish- 
ioners as  well  as  for  my  own  ;  for  leisure 
is  an  essential  part  of  that  mental  disci- 
pline which  will  enable  my  mind  to  grow 
and  turn  off  sound  instruction  for  their 
benefit.  Leisure  is  a  necessary  part  of 
true  life ;  and  if  I  am  to  live  at  all,  I  must 
have  it.  Surely  it  is  a  thousand  times 
better  candidly  and  manfully  to  take  up 
thcU  ground,  tnan  to  take  recreation  ou 
the  sly,  as  though  you  were  ashamed  of 
being « found  out  in  it,  and  to  disguise 
your  leisure  as  though  it  were  a  sin.  I 
heartily  despise  the  dergyman  who  reads 
Adam  Sede  secretly  in  his  study,  and 
when  any  one  comes  in,  pops  the  volume 
into  his  waste-paper  basket.  An  innocent 
thing  is  wrong  to  you  if  you  think  it 
wrong,  remember.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
man  who  is  quite  ashamed  if  any  one  finds 
him  chasing  his  little  children  about  the 
green  before  his  house,  or  standing  look- 
ing at  a  bank  of  primroses  or  a  bed  of 
violets,  or  a  high  wall  covered  with  ivy. 
Don't  give  in  to  that  feeling  for  one  sec- 
ond. You  are  doing  right  in  doing  all 
that ;  and  no  one  but  an  ignorant,  stupid, 
malicious,  little-minded,  vulgar,  contempti- 
ble blockhead  will  think  you  are  domg 
wrong.  On  a  sunny  day,  you  are  not  idle 
if  you  sit  down  and  look  for  an  hour  at 
the  ivied  wall,  or  at  an  apple-tree  in  blos- 
som, or  at  the  river^liding  by.  You  are 
not  idle  if  you  walk  about  your  garden, 
noticing  the  progress  and  enjoying  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  each  individual 
rose-tree  on  such  a  charming  June  day  as 
this.    You  are  not  idle  if  you  sit  down 
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upon  a  garden-seat,  and  take  your  little 
boy  upon  your  knee,  and  talk  with  him 
about  the  many  little  matters  which  give 
interest  to  his  little  life.  You  are  doing 
something  which  may  help  to  establish  a 
bond  between  you  closer  than  that  of 
blood ;  and  the  estranging  interests  of  af- 
ter years  may  need  it  all.  And  you  do 
not  know,  even  as  regards  the  work  (if  of 
composition)  at  which  you  are  busy,  what 
good  ideas  and  impulses  may  come  of  the 
quiet  time  of  looking  at  the  ivy,  or  the 
blossoms,  or  the  stream,  or  your  child's 
sunny  curls.  Such  things  often  start 
thoughts  which  might  seem  a  hundred 
miles  away  from  them.  Tliat  they  do  so, 
is  a  fact  to  which  the  experience  of  num- 
bers of  busv  and  thoughtful  men  can  tes- 
tify.  Various  thick  skulls  may  think  the 
statement  mystical  and  incomprehensible : 
for  the  sake  of  such  let  me  confirm  it  by 
high  authority.  Is  it  not  curious,  by  the 
way,  that  in  talking  to  some  men  and  wo- 
men, if  you  state  a  view  a  little  beyond 
their  mark,  you  will  find  them  doubting 
and  disbelieving  it  so  long  as  they  regard 
it  as  resting  upon  your  own  authority ; 
but  if  you  can  quote  any  thing  that  soimds 
like  it  from  any  printed  book,  or  even 
newspaper,  no  matter  how  little  worthy 
tlie  author  of  the  article  or  book  may  be, 
you  will  find  the  view  received  with  re- 
spect, if  not  with  credence?  The  mere 
fact  of  its  having  been  printed,  gives  any 
opinion  whatsoever  much  weight  with 
some  folk.  And  your  opinion  is  esteemed 
as  if  of  greater  value,  if  you  can  only  show 
that  any  human  being  agreed  with  you  in 
entertaining  it.  So,  my  friend,  if  Mr. 
Snarling  thinks  it  a  delusion  that  you  may 
gain  some  thoughts  and  feelings  of  value, 
in  the  i)assive  contemplation  of  nature, 
inform  him  that  the  following  lines  were 
written  by  one  Wordsworth,  a  stamp-dis- 
tributor in  Cumberland,  regarded  by 
many  comjjctent  judges  as  a  very  wise 
man : 

"  Why,  William,  on  that  old  pray  stone, 
Tims  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 
Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 
And  dream  your  time  away  ? 

"  One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaito  lake, 
When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 
To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 
And  thus  I  made  reply  : 

"  The  eye — it  can  not  choose  but  see ; 
We  can  not  bid  the  ear  be  still : 
Our  hodies  feel,  where'er  they  be, 
Against  or  with  our  will. 


"  Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  Powers, 
AVhich  of  themselves  our  minds  impresH : 
That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours, 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

"  Think  you,  ^mid  all  this  mighty  sum. 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 
That  nothing  of  itself  will  come. 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking  f 

"  Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may, 
I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 
And  dream  my  time  away  1'' 

Such  an  opinion  is  sound  and  just.  Not 
tliat  I  believe  that  instead  of  sending  a 
lad  to  Eton  and  Oxford,  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient to  make  him  sit  down  on  a  gray 
stone,  by  the  side  of  any  lake  or  nver, 
and  wait  till  wisdom  came  to  him  through 
the  gentle  teaching  of  nature.  The  in- 
struction to  be  thus  obtsuned  must  be 
supplementary  to  a  good  education,  col- 
lege and  professional,  obtained  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  it  must  be  Bought  in  in- 
tervals of  leisure,  intercalated  in  a  busy 
and  energetic  life.  But  thus  intervening, 
and  coming  to  supplement  other  training, 
I  believe  it  will  serve  ends  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  and  elicit  from  tlie  mind 
the  very  best  material  which  is  there  to 
be  elicited.  Some  people  say  they  work 
best  under  pressure:  De  Quinccy,  in  a 
recent  volume,  declares  that  the  convic- 
tion that  he  must  produce  a  certain 
amount  of  writing  in  a  limited  time  has 
often  seemed  to  open  new  cells  in  his 
brain,  rich  in  excellent  thought;  and  I 
have  known  preachers  (very  poor  ones) 
declare  that  their  best  sermons  were  writ- 
ten after  dinner  on  Saturday.  As  for  the 
sennons,  the  best  were  bad;  as  for  De 
Quincey,  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  Let  us 
have  elbow  room,  say  I,  when  we  have  to 
write  any  thing !  Let  there  be  plenty  of 
time,  as  well  as  plenty  of  space.  Who 
could  write  if  cramped  up  in  that  chamber 
of  toiture,  called  jLittle  JEktse^  in  which  a 
man  could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  lie,  but 
in  a  constrained  £ishion?  And  just  as 
bad  is  it  to  be  cramped  up  into  three  days, 
when  to  stretch  one's  sclt  demands  at  least 
six.  Do  you  think  Wordsworth  could 
have  written  agauist  time  ?  Or  that  2h 
Meynoriam  was  penned  in  a  hurry  ? 

Said  Miss  Limejuice,  I  saw  Mr.  Swet- 
ter,  the  new  rector,  to-day.  Ah!  she 
added,  with  a  malicious  smile,  I  fear  he  is 
growing  idle  already,  though  he  has  not 
been  in  the  parish  six  months.    I  saw 
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him,  at  a  quarter  before  two  precisely, 
standing  at  bis  gate  with  bis  hands  in  bis 
pockets.     I  observed  that  be  looked  for 
three   minutes   over  the    gate  into   the 
clover-field  he  has  got.     And  then  Smith 
drove  up  in  his  drag,  and  stopped  and  got 
out ;  and  be  and  the  rector  entered  into 
conversation,  evidently  about  the  horses, 
for  I  saw  Mr.  Swetter  walk  round  them 
several  times,  and  rub  down  their  fore- 
legs.    Now  I  think  he  should  have  been 
busy  writing  his  sermon,  or  visiting  his 
sick.     Such,  let  me  assure  the  incredulous 
reader,  are  the  words  which  I  have  my- 
self heard  Miss  Liniejuice,  and  her  mo- 
ther, old  Mrs.  Snarling  Limejuice,  utter 
more  than  once  or  twice.    Knowing  the 
rector  well,  and  knowing  how  he  portions 
out  his  day,  let  me  explain  to  those  can- 
did individuals  the  state  of  facts.    At  ten 
o'clock  precisely,  having  previously  gone 
to  the  stable  and  walked  round  the  gar- 
den, Mr.  Swetter  sat  down  at  his  desk  in 
his  study  and  worked  hard  till  one.    At 
two,  he  is  to  ride  up  the  parish  to  see 
various  sick  persons  among  the  cottagers. 
But  from  one  to  two  he  has  laid  his  work 
aside,  and  tried  to  banish  all  thought  of 
his   work.     During  that   period  he   has 
been  running  about  the  green  with  his 
little   boy,   and    even    rolling   upon  the 
grass ;    and  he  has  likewise   strung  to- 
gether a  number  of  daisies  on  a  thread, 
•which  you  might  have  seen  round  little 
Charlie's  neck  if  you  had  looked  sharply. 
He  has  been  unbending  his  mind,  you  see, 
and  enjoying  leisure  alter  his  work.     It  is 
entirely  true  that  he  did  look  into  the 
clover-field  and  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  it, 
which  you  probably  regard  as  a  piece  of 
sinful   self-indulgence.      And    his    friend 
coming  up,  it  is  likewise  certain  that  he 
examined  his  horses,  (a  new  pair,)  with 
much  interest  and  minuteness.     Let  me 
add,  that  only  contemptible  humbugs  wDl 
think  the  less  of  him  for  all  this.     The 
days  are  past  in  which  the  ideal  clergy- 
man was  an  emaciated  eremite,  who  hard- 
ly knew  a  cow  from  a  horse,  and  was  quite 
incapable  of  sympathizing  with  his  hum- 
bler i)arishioners  in  their  little   country 
cares.     And  some  little  knowledge  as  to 
horses  and  cows,  not  to  mention  potatoes 
and  turnips,  is  a  most  valuable  attainment 
to  the  country  parson.     If  his  parishioners 
find  that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  those 
matters  which  they  understand  best,  they 
will  not  unnaturally  draw^  the  conclusion 
that  he  knows  nothing.    While  if  they  | 


find  that  he  is  fairly  acquainted  with  those 
things  which  they  themselves  understand, 
they  will  conclude  that  he  knows  every 
thing.  Helplessness  and  ignorance  appear 
contemptible  to  simple  folk,  though  the 
helplessness  should  appear  in  the  lack  of 
power  to  manage  a  horse,  and  the  ignor- 
ance in  a  man's  not  knowing  the  way  in 
which  potatoes  are  planted.  To  you, 
Miss  Limejuice,  let  me  further  say  a  word 
as  to  your  j)arish  clergyman.  Mr.  Swet- 
ter, you  probably  do  not  know,  was  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge.     He  chose  his 

E resent  mode  of  life,  not  merely  because 
e  felt  a  special  leaning  to  the  sacred  pro- 
fession, though  he  did  feel  that  strongly ; 
but  also  because  he  saw  that  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  care  of  a  quiet  rural 
parish,  he  might  hope  to  combine  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  with  the  en- 
joyment of  leisure  for  thought ;  he  might 
be  of  use  in  his  generation  without  bemg 
engaged  to  that  degree  that,  like  some 
great  barristers,  he  should  grow  a  stranger 
to  his  children.  He  concluded  that  it  is 
one  great  happiness  of  a  country  parson's 
life,  that  he  may  work  hard  without  work- 
ing feverishly ;  he  may  do  his  duty,  yet 
not  bring  on  an  early  paralytic  stroke. 
Swetter  might,  if  he  had  liked,  have  gone 
in  for  the  Great  Seal ;  the  man  who  was 
second  to  him  will  probably  get  it ;  but 
he  did  not  choose.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber how  Baron  Alderson,  who  might  well 
have  aspired  at  being  a  Chief  Justice  or  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  fairly  decided  that  the 
prize  was  not  worth  the  cost,  and  was 
content  to  turn  aside  from  the  woriy  of 
the  bar  into  the  comparative  leisure  of  a 
puisne  judgeship  ?  It  was  not  worth  his 
while,  he  rightly  considered,  to  run  the 
risk  of  working  himself  to  death,  or  to 
live  for  years  in  a  breathless  hurry.  No 
doubt  the  man  who  thus  judges  must  be 
content  to  see  others  seize  the  great  prizes 
of  human  affairs.  Hot  and  trembling 
hands,  for  the  most  part,  grasp  these. 
And  how  many  work  breathlessly,  and 
give  up  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  life,  yet 
never  grasp  them  after  all  I 

There  is  no  period  at  which  the  feeling 
of  leisure  is  a  more  delightful  one,  than 
during  breakfast  and  after  breakfast  on  a 
beautiful  summer  morning  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  slavish  and  painful  thing  to  know 
that  instantly  you  nse  from  the  break&st- 
table  you  must  take  to  your  work.  And 
in  that  case  your  mind  will  be  fi^etting 
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and  worrying  away  all  the  time  that  the  ' 
hurried  meal  lasts.     But  it  is  delightful 
to  be  able  to  breakfast  leisurely  ;  to  read 
over  your  letters  twice ;    to    skim   the . 
Times^  just  to  see  if  there  is  any  thing 
particular  in  it,  (the  serious  reading  of  it  • 
being  deferred  till  later  in  the  day ;)  and  ! 
then  to  go   out  and  saunter  about  the  j 
garden,  taking  an   interest  in  whatever  j 
operations  may  be  going  on  there ;   to  j 
walk  down  to  the  little  bridge  and  sit  on  , 
the  parapet,  and  look  over  at  the  water  '. 
fbaramg  through  below ;    to  give  your , 
dogs  a  swim ;  to  sketch  out  the  rudimen- 
tary outline  of  a  kite,  to  be  completed  in  : 
the  evening;  to  stick  up,  amid  shrieks  of; 
excitement  and  delight,  a  new  colored  j 
picture  in  the  nursery ;  to  go  out  to  the  ' 
stable  and  look  about  there  ;  and  to  do  all  I 
this  with  the  sense  that  there  is  no  neg- ! 
lect,  that  you  can  easily  overtake  your  ; 
day's  work  notAnthstanding.      For  this 
end  the   country  human    being    should ! 
breakfast    early ;    not    later    than    nine  I 
o'clock.     Breakfast  will  be  over  by  half-  j 
past  nine ;  and  the  half  hour  till  ten  is 
as  much  as  it  is  safe  to  give  to  leisure, 
without   running  the  risk  of  dissipating 
the  mind  too  much  for  steady  application 
to  work.     After  ten  one   does  not  feel 
comfortable  in  idling  about,  on  a  common 
working-day.     You  feel  that  you  ought 
to  be  at  your  task ;  and  he  who  would 
enjoy  a  country  leisure  must  beware  of 
fretting  the  fine  mechanism  of  his  moral 
perceptions  by  doing  any  thing   which 
he  thinks  even  in  the  least  degree  wrong. 
And  here,  after  thinking  of  the  pre- 
liminary half-hour  of  leisure  before  you 
sit  down  to  your  work,  let  me  advise  that 
when  you  fiiirly  go  at  your  work,  if  of 
composition,  you  should  go  at  it  leisurely. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  work  with 
half  a  will,  with  a  wandering  attention, 
with  a  mind  running  away  upon  some- 
thing else.     What  I  mean  is,  that  you 
should  beware  of  flying  at  your  task,  and 
keeping  at  it,  with  such  a  stretch,  that 
every  fiber  in  your  body  and  your  mind 
is  on  the  strain,  is  tense  and  tightened 
up ;  so  that  when  you  stop,  after  your 
two  or  three  hours  at  it,  you  feel  quite 
shattered  and  exhausted.     A  great  many 
men,  especially  those  of  a  nervous  and 
sanguine  temperament,  write  at  too  high 
a  pressure.    They  have  a  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds  on  the  square  inch.     Every 
nerve  is  like  the  string  of  Robin  Hood's 
bow.    All  this  does  no  good.    It  does 


not  appreciably  affect  the  duality  of  the 
article  manufactured,  nor  does  it  modi 
accelerate  the  rate  of  production.  But  it 
wears  a  man  out  awfully.  It  sucks  him 
like  an  orange.  It  leaves  him  a  discharged 
Leyden  jar,  a  torpedo  entirely  used  up. 
You  have  got  to  walk  ten  miles.  You  ^ 
it  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  You 
accomplish  the  distance  in  two  hours  and 
a  half ;  and  you  come  in,  not  extremely 
done  up.  But  another  day,  with  the  same 
walk  before  you,  you  put  on  extra  steam, 
and  walk  at  tour  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
perhaps  at  five.  {Mem :  people  who  say 
they  walk  six  miles  an  hour  are  talking 
nonsense.  It  can  not  be  done,  unless  by 
a  trained  pedestrian.)  You  are  on  a  pain- 
ful stretch  all  the  journey :  you  save,  after 
all,  a  very  few  minutes ;  and  you  get  to 
vour  journey's  end  entirely  knocked  up. 
Like  an  over-driven  horse,  you  are  oS 
your  feed ;  and  you  can  do  nothing  useful 
all  the  cvenmg.  I  am  well  aware  that 
the  good  advice  contained  in  this  para- 
graph will  not  have  the  least  effect  on 
those  who  read  it.  Fangar  inani  tnunere, 
I  know  how  little  all  this  goes  for  with  an 
individual  now  not  far  away.  And,  in- 
deed, no  one  can  say  that  because  two 
men  have  produced  the  same  result  in 
work  accomplished,  therefore  they  have 
gone  through  the  same  amount  of  exer- 
tion. Nor  am  I  now  thinking  of  the  yast 
differences  between  men  in  point  of  intel- 
lectual power.  I  am  content  to  suppose 
that  they  shall  be,  intellectually,  preciselT 
on  a  level :  yet  one  shall  go  at  bis  work 
with  a  painful,  heavy  strain ;  and  another 
shall  get  through  his  lightly,  airily,  as  if 
it  were  pastime.  One  shall  leave  off  fresh 
and  buoyant ;  the  other,  jaded,  languid, 
aching  all  over.  And  in  this  respect,  it  is 
probable  that  if  your  natural  constitution 
IS  not  such  as  to  enable  you  to  work  hard, 
yet  leburely,  there  is  no  use  in  advising 
you  to  takc^things  easily.  Ah  1  my  poor 
fi'icnd,  you  can  not!  But  at  least  you 
may  restrict  yourself  from  going  at  any 
task  on  end,  and  keeping  yourself  ever  on 
the  fret  until  it  is  fairly  finished.  Set 
yourself  a  fitting  task  for  each  day;  and 
on  no  account  exceed  it.  There  are  men 
who  have  a  morbid  eagerness  to  get 
through  any  work  on  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. They  would  almost  wish  to  go 
right  on  through  all  the  toils  of  life  and 
be  done  with  them ;  and  then,  like  Alex- 
ander, "sit  down  and  rest."  The  proii- 
pect  of  any  thing  yet  to  do,  appears  to 
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render  the  enjoyment  of  present  repose 
impossible.  There  can  be  no  more  iin- 
healthfiil  state  of  mind.  The  day  will 
never  come  when  we  shall  have  got 
through  our  work :  and  well  for  us  that 
it  never  will.  Why  disturb  the  quiet  of 
to-night,  by  thinking  of  the  toils  of  to- 
morrow ?  There  is  deep  wisdom,  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  in 
the  advice,  given  by  the  soundest  and 
kindest  of  all  advisers,  and  applicable  in  a 
hundred  cases,  to  "  Take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow." 

It  appears  to  me,  that  in  these  days  of 
hurried  life,  a  great  and  valuable  end  is 
served  by  a  class  of  tilings  which  all  men 
of  late  have  taken  to  abusing — to  wit,  the 
extensive  class  of  dull,  heavy,  uninterest- 
ing, good,  sensible,  })ious  sermons.  They 
afford  many  educated  men  almost  their 
only  intervals  of  waking  leisure.  You 
are  in  a  cool,  quiet,  solemn  place :  the 
sermon  is  going  forward:  you  have  a 
general  impression  that  you  are  listening 
to  many  good  advices  and  important  doc- 
trines, and  the  entire  result  upon  your 
mind  is  beneficial ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  is  nothing  in  the  least  striking  or 
startling  to  destroy  the  sense  of  leisure, 
or  to  painfully  arouse  the  attention  and 
quicken  the  pulse.  Neither  is  there  a 
syllable  that  can  jar  on  the  most  fastidi- 
ous taste.  All  points  and  corners  of 
thought  are  rounded  off.  The  entire 
composition  is  in  the  highest  degree  gen- 
tlemanly, scholarly,  correct ;  but  you  feel 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attend  to  it. 
And  you  do  not  attend  to  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  you  do  not  quite  turn  your 
attention  to  any  thing  else.  Now,  you 
remember  how  a  dying  father,  once  upon 
a  time,  besought  his  prodigal  son  to  spend 
an  hour  daily  in  solitary  thought :  and 
what  a  beneficial  result  followed.  The 
dull  sermon  may  serve  an  end  as  desira- 
ble. In  church  you  are  alone,  in  the 
sense  of  being  isolated  from  all  compan- 
ions, or  from  the  possibility  of  holding 
communication  with  any  body :  and  the 
wearisome  sermon,  if  utterly  useless  other- 
w'ise,  is  useful  in  giving  a  man  time  to 
think,  in  circumstances  which  will  gener- 
ally dispose  him  to  think  seriously.  There 
is  a  restful  feeling,  too,  for  which  you  are 
the  better.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  feel  that 
church  Ls  a  place  where,  if  even  for  two 
houi-s  only,  you  are  quite  free  from  world- 
ly business  and  cares.  You  know  that  all 
these  arc  waiting  for  you  outside :  but  at 


least  you  are  free  from  their  actual  en- 
durance here.  I  am  persuaded,  and  I 
am  happy  to  entertain  the  persuasion, 
that  men  are  often  much  the  better  for 
being  present  during  the  preaching  of 
sermons  to  which  they  pay  very  little  at- 
tention. Only  some  such  belief  as  this 
could  make  one  think,  without  much  sor- 
row, of  the  thousands  of  discourses  which 
are  preached  every  Sunday  over  Britain, 
and  of  the  class  of  ears  and  memories  to 
which  they  are  given.  You  see  that 
country  congregation  coming  out  of  that 
ivy-covered  church  in  that  beautiful 
church-yard.  Look  at  their  faces,  the 
plowman,  the  diary-maids,  the  drain-dig- 
gers, the  stable-boys :  wliat  could  thet/  do 
towards  taking  in  the  gist  of  that  well- 
reasoned,  scholarly,  elegant  piece  of  com- 
position which  has  occupied  the  last  half- 
hour  ?  Why,  they  could  not  understand 
a  sentence  of  it.  Yet  it  has  done  them 
good.  The  general  effect  is  wholesome. 
They  have  got  a  little  push,  they  have 
felt  themselves  floating  on  a  gentle  cur- 
rent, going  in  the  right  direction.  Only 
enthusiastic  young  divines  expect  the  mass 
of  their  congregation  to  do  all  they  ex- 
hort them  to  do.  You  must  advise  a 
man  to  do  a  thing  a  hundred  times,  pro- 
bably, before  you  can  get  him  to  do  it 
once.  You  know  that  a  breeze,  blowing 
at  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  does  very  well 
if  it  carries  a  large  ship  along  in  its  own 
direction  at  the  rate  of  eight.  And  even 
so,  the  practice  of  your  hearers,  though 
truly  influenced  by  what  you  say  to  them, 
lags  tremendously  behind  the  rate  of  your 
preaching.  Be  content,  my  friend,  if  you 
can  maintain  a  movement,  sure  though 
slow,  in  the  right  way.  And  don't  get 
angry  with  your  rural  flock  on  Sundays, 
if  you  often  see  on  their  blank  faces,  while 
you  are  preaching,  the  evidehce  that  they 
are  not  taking  in  a  word  you  say.  And 
don't  be  entirely  discouraged.  You  may 
be  doing  them  good  for  all  that.  And  if 
you  do  good  at  all,  you  know  better  than 
to  grumble,  though  you  may  not  be  doing 
it  in  the  &shion  uiat  you  would  like  best. 
I  have  known  men,  accustomed  to  sit 
quiet,  pensive,  half-attentive,  under  the 
sermons  of  an  easy-going  but  orthodox 
preacher,  who  felt  quite  indignant  when 
they  went  to  a  church  where  their  atten- 
tion was  kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  time 
the  sermon  lasted,  whether  they  would  or 
no.  They  felt  that  this  intrusive  interest 
about  the  discourse,  compelling  them  to 
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attend,  was  of  the  nature  of  an  assault, 
and  of  an  unjustifiable  infraction  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Their  feeling  was : 
"What  caithlv  risjht  has  that  man  to 
make  us  listen  to  his  sermon,  without 
getting  our  consent  ?  We  go  to  church 
to  rest :  and  lo !  he  compels  us  to  listen !" 
I  do  not  forget,  musing  in  the  shade 
this  beautiful  summer  day,  that  there 
may  be  cases  in  which  leisure  is  very 
mucli  to  be  avoided.  To  some  men,  con- 
stant occupation  is  a  thing  that  stjmds 
between  them  and  utter  wretchedness. 
You  remember  the  poor  man,  whose 
story  is  so  touchingly  told  by  Borrow  in 
T/ie  liomauy  liye^  who  lost  his  wife,  his 
children,  all  liis  friends,  by  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  strokes ;  and  who  declared  that 
he  would  have  gone  mad  if  he  had  not 
resolutely  set  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Only  constant  labor 
of  mind  could  "  keep  the  misery  out  of 
his  head."  And  years  afterwards,  if  he 
paused  from  toil  for  even  a  few  hours,  the 
misery  returned.  The  poor  fisherman  in 
The  Antiquary  was  wrong  in  his  philo- 
sophy, when  Mr.  Oldbuck  found  liim, 
with  trembling  hands,  trying  to  repair  his 
battered  boat  the  dav  after  his  son  was 
buried.  "  It's  weel  wi'  you  gentles,"  he 
said,  "  that  can  sit  in  the  house  wi'  hand- 
kerchers  at  your  een,  when  ye  lose  a 
freend ;  but  the  like  o'  us  maun  to  our 
wark  again,  if  our  hearts  were  bcathig  as 
hard  as  mv  hamm(?r!"  We  love  the 
kindly  sympathy  that  made  Sir  Walter 
write  the  words :  but  bitter  as  may  be 
the  effort  with  which  the  poor  man  takes 
to  his  heartless  task  again,  surely  he  will 
all  the  sooner  i^et  over  his  sorrow.  And 
it  is  with  gentles,  who  can  "sit  in  the 
house"  as  long  as  they  like,  that  the  great 
grief  longest  lingers.  There  is  a  wonder- 
ful eflicacv  in  enforced  work  to  tide  one 
over  every  sort  of  trial.  I  saw  not  long 
since  a  number  of  pictures,  admirably 
sketched,  which  had  been  sent  to  his 
family  in  Eni^cland  by  an  omis[rant  son  in 
Canada,  and  which  represented  scenes  in 
daily  life  there  among  the  remote  settlers. 
And  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  sad 
expression  which  the  faces  of  the  emi- 
grants always  wore,  whenever  they  were 
represented  in  repose  or  inaction.  I  felt 
sure  that  those  pensive  faces  set  forth  a 
sorrowful  fact.  Lying  on  a  great  bluff, 
looking  down  upon  a  lovely  river;  or 
seated  at  the  tent-dt)or  on  a  Sunday, 
when  his  task  was  laid  apart ;    however 


the  back-woodsman  was  depicted,  if  not 
in  energetic  action,  there  was  always  a 
very  sad  look  upon  the  rough  &ce.  Aod 
it  was  a  peculiar  sadness — not  like  that 
which  human  beings  would  feel  amid  the 
scenes  and  friends  of  their  youth :  a  look 
])ensive,  distant,  full  of  rcmembrancei 
devoid  of  hope.  You  glanced  at  it,  and 
you  thought  of  Lord  Eglintoun's  tmthfal 
lines  : 

'^  From  the  lone  shieling  on  the  misty  island| 
Mountains  divide  us,  and  a  world  of  asH: 
But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  hesrt  k 
Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hehridci : 
Fair  these  broad  meads,  these  hoary  woods 

are  grand — 
But  we  are  exiles  from  our  fathers*  land  I" 

And  you  felt  that  much  leisure  will  not 
suit  tJiere.  Therefore,  you  stout  ba^ 
woodsman,  go  at  the  hugo  forest^ree; 
rain  upon  it  the  blows  of  your  azeiai 
you  can  stand;  watch  the  fragments ai 
they  fly;  and  jump  briskly  out  of  the 
way  as  the  reeling  giant  falls :  for  aU  tins 
brisk  exertion  wilT  stand  between  you  and 
remembrances  that  would  unman  yon. 
There  is  nothing  very  philosophical  in  the 
plan,  to  '^  dance  sad  thonghta  awij,** 
which  I  remember  as  the  chorus  of  aosis 
Canadian  song.  I  doubt  whether  thit 
peculiar  specific  will  do  much  good.  But 
you  may  work  sad  thoughts  away ;  yoa 
may  crowd  morbid  feelings  out  of  your 
mind  by  stout  daylight  toils ;  and  remeia* 
ber  that  Siid  remembrancea,  too  longjB- 
dulged,  tend  strongly  to  the  maMh. 
Even  Werter  was  little  better  than  a  SmI; 
and  a  contemptible  fool  was  Mn  AngioM 
Moddle. 

IIAw  many  of  man's  best  works  tab 
for  granted  that  the  majority  of  cnltiTated 
]jersons,  capable  of  enjoying  them  shill 
have  leisure  in  which  to  do  so.  The  ar« 
chitect,  the  artist,  the  landscape-gardener, 
the  poet,  spend  their  pains  m  prodnciBff 
that  which  can  never  touch  the  hnrrieS 
man.  I  really  feel  that  I  act  wilfindhf  \tj 
the  man  who  did  that  elaborate  {ncnf- 
out  in  the  painting  of  a  railway  carrimii 
if  I  rush  upon  the  platform  at  the  h/tk 
moment,  ]»itch  in  my  luffgago,  ait  don 
and  take  to  the  TtmeSy  ^mhouterer  hn^ 
ing  noticed  whether  the  color  of  tha 
riage  is  brown  or  blue.  There 
dumb  pleading  eloquence  about 
accuiate    diagonal    arrangement  of  Ifel 
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little  woolen  tufts  in  the  morocco  cush-  j 
ions,  and  the  interlaced  network  above 
one's  head,  where  umbrellas  go,  as  though 
they  said :  "  We  are  made  thus  neatly  to 
be  looked  at,  but  we  can  not  make  you 
look  at  us  unless  you  choose;  and  naif 
the  people  who  come  into  the  carriage  are 
so  hurried  that  they  never  notice  us." 
And  when  I  have  seen  a  fine  church-spire, 
rich  in  graceful  oraament,  rising  np  by 
the  side  of  a  city  street,  where  hurried 
crowds  are  always  passing  by,  not  one  in 
a  thousand  ever  casting  a  glance  at  the 
beautiful  object,  I  have  thought,  Now 
surely  you  are  not  doing  what  your  de- 
signer intended  I  When  he  spent  so 
much  of  time,  and  thought,  and  pains  in 
planning  and  executing  all  those  beauties 
of  detail,  surely  he  intended  them  to  be 
looked  at ;  and  not  merely  looked  at  in 
their  general  effect,  but  followed  and 
traced  into  their  lesser  graces.  But  he 
wrongly  fimcied  that  men  would  have 
time  for  that ;  he  forgot  that,  except  on 
the  solitary  artistic  visitor,  all  he  has  done 
would  be  lost,  through  the  nineteenth 
century's  want  of  leisure.  And  you  ar- 
chitect of  Melrose,  when  you  designed 
that  exquisite  tracery,  and  decorated  so 
perfectly  that  flying  buttress,  were  you 
content  to  do  so  for  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing you  did  your  work  thoroughly  and 
well;  or  did  you  count  on  its  producing 
on  the  minds  of  men  in  after  ages  an  im- 
pression which  a  prevailing  hurry  has  pre- 
vented from  being  produced,  save  perhaps 
in  one  case  in  a  thousand  ?  And  you,  old 
monk,  who  spent  half  your  life  in  writing 
and  illuminating  that  magnificent  missal ; 
was  vour  work  its  own  reward  in  the 
pleasure  its  execution  gave  you ;  or  did 


you  actually  fancy  that  mortal  man  would 
nave  time  or  patience — ^leisure,  in  short — 
to  examine  in  detail  all  that  you  have 
done,  and  that  interested  you  so  much, 
and  kept  you  eagerly  engaged  for  so 
many  hours  together,  in  days  the  world 
has  left  four  hundred  years  behind?  I 
declare  it  touches  me  to  look  at  that 
laborious  appeal  to  men  with  countless 
hours  to  spare  :  men,  in  short,  hardly  now 
to  be  found  in  Britain.  No  doubt,  all 
this  is  the  old  story :  for  how  great  a  part 
of  the  higher  and  finer  human  worJk  is 
done  in  the  hope  that  it  will  produce  an 
effect  which  it  never  will  produce,  and 
attract  the  interest  of  those  who  will 
never  notice  it !  Still,  the  ancient  missal- 
writer  pleased  himself  with  the  thought 
of  the  admiration  of  skilled  observers  in 
days  to  come;  and  so  the  &ncy  served 
its  purpose. 

Thus,  at  intervals  through  that  bright 
summer  day,  did  the  writer  muse  at  lei- 
sure in  the  shade;  and  note  down  the 
thoughts  (such  as  they  are)  which  you 
have  here  at  length  in  this  essay.  The 
sun  was  still  warm  and  cheerful  when  he 
quitted  the  lawn ;  but  some  how,  looking 
back  upon  that  day,  the  colors  of  the 
scene  are  paler  than  the  fact,  and  the  sun- 
beams feel  comparatively  chill.  For 
memory  can  not  biing  back  things  fresh- 
ly as  they  lived,  but  only  their  faded 
images.  Faces  in  the  distant  past  look 
wan ;  voices  sound  thin  and  distant ;  the 
landscape  round  is  uncertain  and  shadowy. 
Do  you  not  feel  some  how,  when  you  look 
bacK  on  ages  forty  centuries  ago,  as  if 
people  then  spoke  in  whispers  and  lived 
m  twilight  ? 


Remedy  for  the  Bite  op  Mad  Doos. — A  Saxon 
forester,  named  Gastell,  now  of  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-two,  unwilling  to  take  to  the  grave  with  him 
a  secret  of  so  omch.importance,  has  made  public  in 
the  Leipzig  Journal  the  means  which  he  has  used 
for  fifty  years,  and  wherewith  he  affirms  he  has 
rescued  many  human  beings  and  cattle  from  the 
fearful  death  of  hydrophobia.  Take  immediately 
-warm  vinegar  or  tepid  water,  wash  the  wound 
clean  therewith,  and  then  dry  it ;  then  pour  upon 
the  wound  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
because  mineral  acids  destroy  the  poison  of  the 
■aliva,  by  which  means  the  latter  is  neutralized. 

VOL.  XL7III.— NO.  IV. 


BftmsH  Association. — ^The  British  Association 
for  the  Promotion  of  Science  holds  its  anniversary 
meetings  this  year  at  Aberdeen.  The  first  meeting 
will  be  opened  by  the  Prince  Consort,  as  Pr^ident 
of  the  Society,  on  the  fourteenth  of  September ;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  has  we  understand,  expressed 
his  intention  to  be  present  during  the  business  of 
the  first  two  days.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  holding  an  exhibition  of  ancient  relics, 
representative  of  historical  fieicts  and  geolo^^l 
remains  conni^oted  with  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
and  several  concerts  are  to  be  eiven  at  the  new 
Mttsio  ball,  which  is  to  be  opened  on  thisoocaaion. 
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From    Blftckwood^s    Mftffftslne. 


DREAM      OF      THE      DEAD. 


I  DREAMED  that  I  found  myself  sudden- 
ly in  a  place  which  impressed  me  with  an 
instantaneous  sense  of  strangeness ;  it  was 
like  nothing  I  had  ever  seen.  I  then  be- 
came aware  that  my  own  state  of  feeling 
was  like  nothing  I  had  ever  felt.  It  was 
a  sensation  of  inexpressible  physical  relief; 
all  ailment  to  which  I  had  been  familiar- 
ized was  gone — ^gone  all  weariness,  heavi- 
ness, inertness  of  muscle,  of  nerve,  of  spi- 
rit. Time  and  its  effects  palpably  —  ab- 
ruptly —  lifted  from  me  as  a  load  may  be 
lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  a  tired  and 
sinking  man.  I  was  conscious  of  an  elas- 
ticity and  lightness  of  frame,  to  which  that 
of  a  vigorous  schoolboy  bounding  into  the 
play-ground  can  be  but  inadequately  com- 
pared. My  first  idea  was  that  I  was  made 
young  again ;  my  second  idea,  which 
Hashed  on  me  as  conviction,  made  me 
aware  that  I  was  dead.  I  said  to  myself: 
"I  am  dead,  and  amongst  the  dead." 
With  that  consciousness  came  no  awe,  no 
fear,  only  the  sensation  of  unutterable 
.strangeness,  and  a  sentiment  of  intense 
curiosity.  The  place  in  which  I  stood 
was  the  far  end  of  an  immense  hall  or 
chamber  —  so  immense  that  it  baffics  all 
attempt  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  space. 
Its  walls  were  proportionably  lofty,  it  was 
without  roof;  above  it  a  dull  blue  sky, 
without  cloud,  without  sun,  moon,  or 
stars.  Along  this  hall  human  beings, 
<lressed  as  we  dress  in  life,  were  hurrying 
ill  various  groups  or  detachments.  But 
so  vast  was  the  place,  that  though  I  was 
aware  there  were  millions  of  such  beings 
within  the  walls,  they  appeared  like  tiny 
rivulets  running  on  through  a  piighty 
plain.  I  hastened  towards  one  of  these 
detachments,  accosted  a  man,  and  said : 
"  Tell  me,  is  it  true  that  I  am  dead  ?" 

"You  are  dead,  of  course,"  said  the 
man  impatiently,  without  stopping. 

"  And  you,  too  ?"  I  asked. 

"All  here  are  deadl  We  are  The 
Dead." 

I  caught  the  man  by  the  arm,  which  I 


felt  inquisitively.  I  wondered  to  find  it 
so  material,  contrary  to  all  my  precon- 
ceived notions. 

"  But  you  are  no  spirit  ?"  I  said ;  "  this 
arm  is  flesh  and  blood.  Can  yon  ex- 
plain ?" 

"  Nothing  is  ever  explained  here,"  in- 
terrupted the  man,  shaking  me  off.  He 
hurried  on  after  the  rest,  and  disappeared 
within  what  may  be  called  a  doorway; 
but  thei'c  was  no  door.  There  were  many 
openings  as  for  doors  in  the  hall — ^none  of 
them  had  doors.  This  also  excited  my 
curiosity.  Why  no  doors?  I  walked 
lightly  across  the  floor,  pleased  at  the 
briskness  of  my  own  step,  and  again  I  ac- 
costed a  fellow-inmate  of  this  strange  place. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  I  courteously, 
**  but  why  IS  this  hall  left  unfinished; 
why  no  doors  whore  these  lofty  openings 
are  lel^  ?" 

"  Find  out  for  yourself;  no  explanations 
are  ^ven  here." 

"Stop  one  moment,  I  am  a  stranger 
just  arrived.  Many  dear  friends  have 
come  here  before  me.  Tell  me,  I  pray, 
how  I  am  to  find  them?" 

"  Find  them  I  This  is  Infinity.  Those 
who  move  on  never  return  to  the  same 
place ;  those  who  come  after  never  catch 
up  those  who  have  gone  before." 

"  What  I  shall  I  never  see  even  my  own 
mother  ?" 

"  Never.  This  is  Eternity ;  once  lost, 
forever  lost." 

"  But  my  own  mother !  What  has  be- 
come of  her  ?  whither  has  she  gone  ?" 

"  How  do  I  know !" 

"  But  I  shall  overtake  her,"  I  exclaimed 
angrily. 

"  And  if  you  do  ?"  said  the  man  dryly, 
"  you  would  not  know  each  other  —  you 
do  not  wear  the  same  bodies  as  you  did 
in  life.  Perhaps  you  and  I  were  intimate 
friends  once.  You  do  not  know  me  now, 
n6r  I  you.  No  knowledge  of  each  other 
amongst  The  Dead." 
^  The  man  hurried  on  through  the  op&h 
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ing.  I  was  so  amazed  at  what  he  said 
that  I  awoke. 

"  This  is  the  raost  extraordinary  dream," 
I  said  to  myself,  when  awake.  "  How  I 
wish  that  I  could  continue  it !"  In  a  few 
minutes  I  was  asleep  again,  and  there  I 
was  —  exactly  in  the  same  place  in  that 
hall  where  the  man  had  left  me,  near  the 
opening.  I  followed  a  string  of  passen- 
gers through  that  opening  into  a  narrow 
corridor  —  the  same  hight  of  wall,  the 
same  dull  blue  sky  overhead. 

"  How  light  it  is,"  I  said  to  a  man  in 
the  throng,  "  and  yet  there  is  no  sun,  and 
no  moon,  and  no  stars.  Is  it  always  as 
light  here,  and  is  this  day  or  is  it  night  ?" 

"  Neither  day  nor  night.  No  day, 
no  night,  to  the  dead.  Time  here  is  dead 
too !" 

I  tried  in  vain  to  keep  this  man  in  con- 
versation. I  tried  in  vain  to  make  friends 
with  others ;  all  answered  curtly  and  im- 
patiently, shaking  me  off  and  hurrying 
on.  What  now  began  most  to  perplex 
me,  was  the  utter  absence  of  all  social  in- 
tercourse. No  one  seemed  to  talk  to  an- 
other; no  two  j>ersons  walked  arm-in-arm. 
I  said  to  myself:  ''  In  any  city  on  earth 
one  stranger  may  accost  another,  and  get 
some  information  what  he  is  to  do — where 
he  is  to  find  a  lodging.  Society  seems 
dissolved  here  —  every  one  for  himself. 
It  is  well  at  least  that  I  feel  so  strong  and 
60  young." 

I  passed  my  hands  over  my  limbs. 
Yes,  I  was  flesh  and  blood.  Suddenly  I 
began  to  feel  hungry.  This  amazed  me. 
Again  I  accosted  one  of  the  throng. 
"Can  it  be  true  that  one  feels  hunger 
here  ?  do  the  Dead  know  himger  ?" 

"  Hunger  !  of  course  ;  you  have  a  body, 
have  you  not  ?" 

"  And  how  can  one  get  food  ?" 

''  Find  out  for  yourself." 

"  Stop,  must  one  pay  for  it  ?" 

"Pay;  of  course,  of  course;  you  can 
not  rob  The  Dead."    The  man  was  gone. 

I  hurried  on  with  the  hurrying  throng, 
and  began  to  feel  in  my  pockets.  In  ray 
right  trowsers-pocket  I  found  a  sovereign 
and  twelve  shillings  in  silver,  exactly  tiie 
sum  that  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  I  went 
to  bed  the  night  of  that  dream.  Again  I 
began  to  wonder  :  "  How  did  I  bring  this 
nioney  with  me,  why  no  more  ?  Can  I 
get  no  more  money  ?  Is  this  all  that  is 
to  provide  for  me  throughout  eternity  ?»' 
Several  of  the  crowd  now  stopped  before 
a  recess  in  the  corridor;  in  this  recess 


persons  were  serving  out  coffee,  which  I 
observed  those  who  took  psud  for.  I 
longed  for  the  coffee,  but  I  was  seized 
with  a  prudent  thrill  I  thought:  "I 
must  not  fritter  away  any  part  of  so  small 
a  sum,  until  I  know  at  least  how  to  get 
more."  I  resisted  the  coffee-shops,  and 
continued  to  rove  on — always  in  a  build- 
ing, always  in  a  labyrinth  of  halls,  and 
chambers,  and  passages.  I  observed  that 
none  of  them  seemed  formed  for  residence, 
none  of  them  were  furnished,  except  here 
and  there  was  a  thin  comfortless  bench 
against  the  tall  undecorated  wall.  But 
always,  always  a  building — always,  always 
as  within  a  single  immeasurable  house. 
I  was  seized  with  an  intense  longing  to 
get  out.  "  If  I  could  but  find  my  way 
into  the  fields,"  said  I  to  myselfj  "  if  I 
could  but  wander  into  the  country,  I  have 
been  always  so  fond  of  nature." 

Again  I  accosted  a  man.  ^*  How  can  I 
get  out  of  this  building  ?" 

"  You  can't  get  out  of  it,  you  are 
dead." 

"  Yes,  I  know  I  am  dead ;  but  I  still 
long  to  see  Nature." 

*'  There  is  no  Nature  here.  Nature  is 
finite — this  is  infinity." 

**  But  is  infinity  circumscribed  to  this 
building?  no  escape  from  these  walls? 
Explain." 

"  Explain  I"  interrupted  the  man  with 
great  anger,  as  if  I  had  uttered  something 
wicked  ;  "  nothing  is  ever  explained  here. 
Wretch,  leave  me."  And  the  man  broke 
away. 

I  continued  to  stride  on  through  the 
buildhig,  always  trying  to  escape  out  of 
it.  Miles  and  miles,  and  leagues  and 
leagues,  I  went  on — always  between  those 
lofty  walls,  under  that  unchangeable  sky. 
And  I  could  never  get  a  peep  into  what 
lay  beyond  ;  for  to  those  walls  there  were 
no  windows. 

I  said  to  myself:  "  If  I  were  alive  I 
should  have  dropped  with  fatigue ;  but  I 
feel  no  fiitigue — not  the  least  tired.  Still, 
if  I  am  to  remahi  here,  I  should  like  to 
have  a  quiet  lodging  to  myself.  Where 
can  I  rest  ?" 

•So  again  I  stopped  a  man  —  I  say  a 
man ;  for  hitherto  I  had  seen  only  men, 
no  women  — men  much  as  one  sees  every 
day  in  Oxford  street  or^Cheapside.  I 
stopped  a  man,  say  I  ?  The  expression  is 
incorrect:  no  man  ever  stopped  at  my 
bidding,  but  walked  on  while  I  spoke, 
and  oiSy  wicked  fiister  when  he  escaped. 
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And  never  again  did  I  come  up  to  the 
same  man.  Well,  then,  I  accosted  a 
man :  "  What  are  the  rules  of  this  place  ? 
Can  one  have  a  home  aa  on  earth  ?  can  I 
have  a  lodging  to  myself  somewhere  ?" 

"  Of  course  you  can." 

"  Where  shall  I  go  for  one  ?  how  am  I 
to  contrive ?" 

"Find  out  for  yourself;  no  one  helps 
another  here." 

"  But  stay.  I  have  only  got  about  me 
one  pound  twelve.  Is  there  difference  of 
fortune  in  this  place  ?  are  there  wealth 
and  poverty  ?  do  some  people  come  with 
more  riches  than  others  ?" 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  And  is  it  as  good  a  thing  to  be  rich 
here  as  it  is  on  earth  ?" 

"  Better.  Poverty  here  ia  dreadful ; 
or  here  none  lend,  and  none  give." 

"  I  left  a  great  deal  of  money  behind 
me  ;  can't  I  get  at  it  now  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  you  should  have 
brought  more." 

"  Alas !  I  did  not  know  I  was  coming 
here.  But  I  am  quick  and  hard-working  : 
I  could  make  money  easily  enough  in  the 
earth  I  came  from.  Can  money  be  made 
here  ?" 

"  Yes !" 

"  How— how  ?" 

"  Find  out  for  vourself." 

The  man  escaped  me. 

I  woke  a  second  time,  revolving  all  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream,  and  much  struck  ! 
by  the  prosaic  and  practical  character  of 
the  whole.    "  So  very  odd,"  I  said,  "  that 
money  sliould  be  of  use  amongst  the  dead. 
I  will  write  down  this  dream  to-morrow 
morning ;  and  I  began  to  impress  all  its  I 
details   on   my  memory.     While  so  em- 1 
ployed  I  fell  asleep  again,  and  again  found  . 
myself  exactly  in  the  same  spot  on  which  j 
I  Iiad  last  stood  in  this  singular  dream. 
I  felt  my  ]>ockets — only  one  pound  twelve 
still.     ''What  a  fool  wjis  I  not  to  take 
advantage  of  my  waking  and  bring  more 
money  with  me !"  I  said  with  a  sigh. 

I  now  came  into  a  desolate  banquet- 
hall  :  in  the  midst  was  an  immense  t:ible, 
and  several  thousand  persons  were  sitting 
down  to  a  feast.  I  observed  ornaments 
of  plate  on  the  table,  and  great  profusion 
of  wine.  I  approached ;  the  table  was 
full;  there  was  no  room  for  me.  And, 
indeed,  though  still  himgry,  I  had  no  de- 
sire to  join  the  banqueters.  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  not  of  them ;  no  social  sentiment 
bound  me  to  them.     But  now,  for  the  first 


time,  I  perceived  women — ^women  at  the 
table.    That  sight  gave  me  pleaanre.    I 
began  to  count  them.    At  first  I  only 
distinguished  one  or  two;  gradoaUythe 
number  grew — so  many  that  I  ceased  to 
count.    "Well,"  I  said,  "now  I  sball  see 
something  like  gallantry  and  gayetj  and 
affection  amongst  The  Dead.''     I  was  soon 
undeceived ;  people  ate  and  drank  as  oo 
earth,  but  without  mirth  or  talk — each 
heli)ing  himself.    The  men  had  no  care 
for  the  women,  the  women  had  no  care 
for  the  men.    A  dreary  conscionsness  that 
love  existed  not  amongst  The  Dead  came 
over  me,  and  I  left  the  ban<}uet-hall.    I 
now  came  into  another  corridor,  at  the 
end  of  which,  to  my  great  joy,  I  descried 
what    seemed  a  more    open    space.     I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  green    trees.     A 
great  throng  was  hurrying  towards  this 
space.    I  pressed  forward  in  advance  of 
the  throng,  and  entered  first ;  but  I  wa9 
disappointed :  the  space  was  still  within 
the  building,  the  walls  round  it ;  only  it 
resembled  what  the  French  call  a  Plan 
d^amies.    Tlie  trees,  planted  in  a  formal 
row  on  either  side,  as  they  are  in  a  Place 
(JtamieSj  were  small,  stunted,  and  the 
foliage  clipped.    Looking  more  narrowly, 
I  perceived  that  they  were  not  real  tre^ 
but  of  some  painted  met^l ;  and  I  thought 
of  the  words :  "  There  is  no  nature  here." 
While  I  was  thus  gazing  on  the  trees,  the 
lower  end  of  this  court  had  become  filled 
with  the  crowd ;  and  suddenly,  from  an 
opening  opposite  to  that  by  which  I  and 
the  crowd  had  entered,  I  heard  a  regular 
tramp  as  of  the  quick  march  of  soldiers, 
and  presently  a  defile  of  armed  men  came 
into  the  Place  —  so  quickly  that  I  had 
only  time  to  draw  on  one  side  to  escape 
being  trodden  down.    They  hastened  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  Place,  and  formed 
themselves    at    the  word  of  command. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  fear;  for 
these   soldiers  did  not  seem  to  me   so 
human  as  all  I  had  hitherto  seen.    There 
was  something  preterhuman  and  ghastly 
in  their  aspect  and  their  movements.  They 
were  armed  with  muskets.    In  another 
moment,  to  my  inconceivable  surprise  and 
horror,  they  fired  upon  the  crowd  at  the 
far  end,  and  then  charged  with  the  bayo- 
net.   They  came  so  close  by  me,  that  I 
felt  one  of  the  soldiers  graze  me.    But  I 
did  not  recede ;  on  the  contrary,  I  put 
myself  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  ohar^. 
For  my  predominant  sentiment  throuffh- 
out  all  this  dream  was  ouriodty,  and  I 
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wislied  to  know  if  I  could  be  capable  of 
bodily  wound  or  bodily  pain.  But  the 
soldiers  spared  me,  aud  charged  only  on 
the  crowd  below.  In  an  instant  the 
ground  was  covered  with- victims — bruised, 
wounded,  groaning,  shrieking.  This  ex- 
ploit performed,  the  soldiers  departed 
down  the  passage  they  had  entered,  as 
rapidly  as  they  had  marched  in. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  felt  no  pity  for 
the  crowd  and  no  resentment  agamst  the 
soldiers.  I  only  felt  an  exceeding  sur- 
prise. However,  I  approached  the  suffer- 
ers aud  said:  "I3ut  are  you  sensible  of 
wounds,  being  already  dead  ?"  A  man, 
mangled  and  lacerated,  answered  impar 
tiently :  "  Yes,  yes — of  course." 

"  But  still,  being  dead,  you  can  not  be 
killed,  and  that  is  some  comfort." 

I  got  no  answer  to  this  remark.  The 
sufferers  gathered  themselves  up,  no  one 
helping  the  other;  and,  limping  and 
groaning,  dispersed.  I  then  addressed  a 
man  who  was  one  of  the  few  who  were 
unhurt.  He  was  taller,  of  better  mien, 
and  with  a  less  busy  and  anxious  expres- 
sion of  countenance  than  those  I  had 
hitherto  questioned.  He  gave  me  the 
idea  of  a  person  of  rank. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  insinuating  into  my  man- 
ner all  the  polite  respect  I  could  convey 
to  it,  "  the  appearance  of  soldiers  here  has 
startled  me ;  for  where  there  are  soldiers 
there  must  be  law  and  government. 
Hitheiix)  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  either. 
Is  there,  then,  a  government  to  this  place  ? 
Where  can  one  see  it  ?  Where  does  it  re- 
side? What  are  the  laws?  How  can 
one  avoid  displeasing  them  ?" 

"  Find  out,"  answered  the  man,  in  the 
same  form  of  words  which  had  so  often 
chilled  my  questions,  but  in  a  milder 
voice. 

"  At  all  events,  then,  there  is  a  law  of 
brute  force  that  prevails  here  as  on  the 
earth,"  I  said  in  extreme  wonder. 

*'  Yes ;  but  on  earth  it  is  understood. 
Here  nothing  is  explained." 

"  Can  I  know  even  why  that  crowd  was 
punished;  Whence  the  soldiers  came; 
whither  they  have  now  gone  ?"  * 

"Search  —  this  is  infinity.  You  have 
leisure  enough  before  you;  you  are  in 
eternity."  , 

The  man  was  gone,  I  passed  very 
timorously  and  very  wistfully  along  the 
passage  from  which  the  soldiers  had 
emerged. 

The  object  of  my  curiosity  now  was,  to 


get  at  the  seat  of  that  Law  of  Force 
which  was  so  contrary  to  all  my  precon- 
ceived opinions.  I  felt  a  most  awful  con- 
sciousness o'f  uncertainty.  One  might 
then,  like  that  crowd,  at  any  time  be 
punished;  one  did  not  know  wherefore. 
How  act  so  as  to  avoid  offense  ?  While 
thus  musing  the  atmosphere  seemed  dark- 
er, and  I  found  that  I  w^as  in  a  very  squalid 
part  of  the  building;  it  resembled,  indeed, 
the  old  lanes  and  courts  of  St.  Giles's,  (only 
still  within  the  mansion,)  and  infinitely 
more  wretched. 

"So  then,"  I  said,  "I  do  see- poverty 
here  at  last,"  and  I  felt  with  proud  satis- 
faction my  one  pound  twelve.  A  miser- 
able-looking lad  now  was  beside  me.  He 
was  resting  on  a  heap  of  broken  rubbish. 
Looking  at  him  I  observed  that  he  was 
deformed,  but  not  like  any  deformity  I 
had  seen  in  the  living.  I  can  not  describe 
how  the  deformity  differed,  except  that 
he  showed  me  his  hands,  and  they  were 
not  like  human  hands,  but  were  distorted 
into  shapeless  knots  and  lumps.  And  I 
said :  "  No  wonder  you  are  poor,  for  you 
can  not  work  with  those  hands.  Man's 
physical  distinction  from  the  brutes  is 
chiefly  in  the  formation  of  his  hand.  Your 
hand  is  not  the  hand  of  man." 

And  the  lad  laughed,  and  that  wSis  the 
first  laugh  I  had  heard  amongst  the  dead. 

"  But  are  you  not  very  unhappy  ?"  said 
I  in  amaze. 

Unhappy  1     No  1     I  am  dead." 
Did  you  bring  your  infirmities  with 
you,  or  did  you  contract  them  here  ?" 

"  Here !" 

I  was  appalled. 

"How?  by  what  misfortune  or  what 
sm?" 

The  lad  laughed  again,  and  jumping 
off  his  block  of  ruboish,  sidled  away, 
mocking  at  me  as  he  went  with  a  vulgar 
gesture. 

"  Catch  me  at  explaining,"  said  he,  and 
was  lost. 

Now  a  sort  of  despair,  but  an  intellec- 
tual despair,  seized  me.  I  say  intellectual, 
for  with  all  my  amaze  and  all  my  sense  of 
solitude  in  that  crowd,  I  never  felt  sad 
nor  unhappy;  on  the  contrary,  I  kept 
constantly  saying  to  myself:  "  After  all,  it 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  done  with  life. 
And  to  feel  so  well  and  so  young !"  But 
my  intellect  oppressed  me ;  it  was  in  my 
way;  ray  curiosity  was  so  intense,  my 
perplexities  so  unsolved,  even  by  con- 
jecture. 
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I  got  out  of  the  squalid  part  of  the 
building;  and  in  a  small  lobby  I  en- 
countered a  solitary  being  like  myself. 
I  joined  him. 

I  said :  "  You  and  I  seem  both  alone  in 
this  vast  space.  Can  we  not  explore  it  in 
company  ?" 

"  Certainly  not ;  my  way  is  not  your 
way,  nor  yours  mine.  No  two  have  the 
same  paths  through  infinity." 

"But,"  said  I  angrily,  "I  always  im- 
derstood  on  the  earth,  that  when  we  left 
it  we  should  come  into  a  region  of  spirits. 
Where  are  the  angels  to  guide  us  ?  I  see 
them  not.  I  have  seen  poverty  and  suf- 
fering, and  brute  force*  But  of  blessed 
spirits  above  mankind,  I  have  beheld  none. 
And  if  this  be  infinity,  such  spirits  must 
be  here." 

"  Find  them  out  for  yourself  then,  as 
I  must  find  them  out  for  myself.  This  iri 
my  way,  that  is  yours." 

"  One  word  more  ;  since  I  can  not  dis- 
cover those  who  have  gone  before  me, 
whom  I  loved,  I  will  wait  for  some  one 
whom  I  have  left  on  earth,  and  he  will  be 
my  companion,  for  he  will  bo  as  strange 
to  this  place  as  I  am,  and  will  want  a 
friend,  as  I  want  some  one.  Tell  me 
where  I  can  watch  and  see  the  dead  come 
here  from  life." 

"  Yes,  that  I  can  tell  you.  There  are 
plenty  of  places  in  which  vou  will  see  the 
dead  drop  down  —  there  is  such  a  place 
close  by.  You  see  that  passage ;  take  it, 
and  go  straight  on." 

I  did  as  the  man  told  mo.  I  came  to 
an  open  space  always  between  blind  walls, 
but  the  outer  wall  seemed  far  loftier,  soar- 
ing up,  and  soaring  up,  till  the  dull  blue 
sky  that  rested  on  it  appeared  irameasur- 
ablv  remote. 

And  down  at  my  feet  from  this  wall 
dropped  a  man.     "You  are  one  of  the 


dead,"    said    I,    approaching    anxiouflly, 
"just  left  the  world  of  the  living?" 

He  seemed  bewildered  for  a  moment ; 
at  last  he  answered,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and 
in  a  kind  of  dreamy  voice :  "  Yes,  I  am 
dead." 

"  Let  us  look  at  each  other,"  said  I ; 
"  perhaps  we  were  friends  in  life." 

We  did  look  at  each  other  ^nthout  re- 
cognition. But,  indeed,  as  I  had  been 
told,  not  amongst  the  myriads  I  bad  met, 
had  I  recognized  one  being  I  bad  ever 
known  on  earth. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  this  is  the  strangest 
place !  There  is  no  getting  on  in  it  alone ; 
no  one  will  put  you  into  the  way  of  things. 
Let  you  and  I  be  fidends  now,  whatever 
we  were  before.  Take  my  arm ;  we  can 
not  fail  to  be  more  comfortable  if  we  keep 
together." 

The  man,  who  seemed  half-asleep,  took 
my  arm,  and  we  went  on  together.  I  was 
very  much  pleased  and  exceedingly  proud 
to  have  found  at  last  a  companion.  I  told 
him  of  all  I  had  witnessed  and  experi- 
enced, of  all  my  doubts  and  perplexities. 
He  listened  with  very  little  interest  or  at- 
tention, still  I  was  glad  that  I  had  got  him 
safe  by  the  arm. 

"  But  the  first  thing,"  said  I,  "  is  to  find 
a  lodging  to  ourselves ;  and  are  you  not 
hungry  ?  I  am.  By  the  by,  what  money 
have  you  brought  with  you  ?" 

Thereon  my  man  looked  at  me  suspi- 
ciously, and  extricating  himself  from  my 
arm,  broke  off;  and  though  I  hastened  to 
follow  him,  he  was  lost  in  the  infinity,  and 
I  felt  that  I  was  once  more  amidst  infinity 
— dead  and  alone. 

So  I  awoke,  and  I  wrote  down  this 
dream  just  as  it  happened ;  and  attempt- 
ing no  explanation,  for  no  explanation  was 
given  to  me. 


At  a  meeting  in  Paris,  tho  other  day,  of  the 
shareholders  of  tho  proposed  Italian  railway  by  the 
Simplon,  it  was  stated  that  upon  the  completion  of 
the  proposed  tunnel  under  the  Simplon,  the  Alps, 
that  formerly  took  twelve  hours  to  pass,  will  be 
passed  oyer  in  half  an  hour.  In  that  short  time  the 
traveler  will  pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  valley  d'Ossola,  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva  will 
bo  only  four  hours  from  the  Lago  Maggiore. 


M.  Charles  Blako,  brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  htf 
just  issued  the  first  part  of  a  magnificent  work, 
edited  •by  him,  entitled,  U  (Euvre  compki  de  Bern' 
hrandL  It  contains  some  forty  engravings,  in  the 
highest  style  of  art,  of  the  chief  d^ceuvres  of  the 
great  Flemish  painter,  besides  a  biographioal  and 
critical  commentary,  and  a  complete  catalogue  of 
all  his  works. 
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PROTESTANTISM      IN      AUSTRIA.* 


Among  "  the  miraculous  chances  "  by 
which,  according  to  M.  Michiels,  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  has  so  frequently  been  pre- 
served in  seasons  of  extreme  danger,  pos- 
terity will  in  all  probability  include  the 
celebrated  treaty  of  Villafranca.  While 
politicians  are  debating  at  Zurich  the 
precise  terms  of  this  confused  pacification, 
and  the  Official  Gazette  of  Vienna  opens 
to  the  subjects  of  the  monarchy  prospects 
of  much-needed  reforms,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  study  the  internal  history  of  the 
late  disasters,  and  to  trace  in  them  the 
operation  of  causes  long  at  work.  Scarce- 
ly more  than  three  centuries  have  elapsed 
since  Charles  V.  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Europe.  Absolute  masters  of  Spain,  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Austrian  domains, 
and  we  may  almost  add  of  Italy,  as  well 
as  Emperors  of  Germany,  no  dynasty 
since  the  time  of  the  CsBsars  had  wielded 
so  vast  a  sway  as  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
title  of  "  Majesty,"  which  Charles  V.  was 
the  first  of  European  monarchs  to  assume, 
but  faintly  indicated  the  extent  of  a  pow- 
er which  neither  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
Christendom,  nor  the  gallant  armies  of 
France,  could  resist.  The  sun  never  set 
on  the  dominions  of  him  whom  the  poor 
monk  of  Wittemberg — alone,  save  with 
God  and  his  Bible — confronted  at  Worms. 
Yet  has  he  proved  that  stone  cut  without 
hands,  which  has  gradually  broken  to 
pieces  the  colossal  empire  that  succeed- 
ed and  represented  ancient  Rome.  The 
Netherlands  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
Charles'  son ;  Spain,  no  longer  under 
Hapsburg  rule,  has  sunk  apparently  no 
more  to  rise ;  Italy  is  emancipated ;  the 
supremacy  of  Germany  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Protestant  Prussia,  and  the 
Austrian  monarchy  itself  is  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation.  Twice  within  the  last 
ten  years  has  the  imminent  ruin  of  the 


*  A  Secret  History  of  the  Austrian  Govemmeni, 
and  of  its  Systematic  Persecutions  of  ProtesUxnts. 
Compiled  from  Official  Documents.  By  Altrso 
MiniiiKii^.    London :  Chapman  and  HaU.    1859. 


Hapsburg  family  been  staid  —  in  1848, 
hyforeigii  aid  in  the  interest  of  Absolut- 
ism ;  in  1859,  hj  foreig^i  weakness^  in  that 
of  the  Papacy.  The  causes  of  all  these 
disasters  were  the  same,  and  so  long  as 
they  continue,  the  destruction  of  that 
Empire  may  be  delayed,  but  can  not  be 
averted.  Truly,  Charles  V.  and  his  vast 
realm  died  in  a  monastery. 

That  countries  which  contain  so  many 
elements  of  prosperity  should  present  such 
evidence  of  weakness  and  decay,  may  well 
excite  astonishment.  The  provinces  which 
compose  the  Austrian  monarchy  are  as 
large  and  fertile  as  any  in  Europe ;  the 
vast  plains  of  Hungary,  Gallicia,  and  Bo- 
hemia yield  an  almost  unlimited  supply 
of  grain,  and  fruits  of  everv  variety ;  the 
mountains  are  replete  with  ores;  broad 
andj  navigable  rivera  afford  [unrivaled 
means  of  mtemal,  and  an  ample  seaboard 
of  external  intercourse  and  commerce ; 
the  .'populations  are  brave,  loyal,  inteUi- 
gent,  and  well  disposed.  Yet  with  all 
these  resources,  defeat  has  followed  defeat 
— the  finances  are  utterly  ruined,  the  army 
dispirited,  whilst  a  large  force  is  continu- 
ally required  to  keep  mutinous  provinces 
in  unwilling  subjection.  We  repeat  these 
well-known  facts  in  no  spirit  of  rancorous 
hostility  to  the  house  of  Austria,  such  as 
M.  Michiels  discovers  on  every  page  of  his 
book.  On  the  contrary,  strange  though 
it  may  appear  to  some,  we  beheve  them 
to  have  been  mostly  kind  and  humane 
rulers,  whose  oppression  and  misgovern- 
ment  were  rather  the  consequence  of  a 
system,  than  the  result  of  natural  cruelty, 
or  unbounded  selfishness.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  go  further,  and  in  ereat  measure 
to  accept  the  apology  of  P,  von  JBurter^ 
the  latest  advocate  of  Hapsburg  rule  and 
Jesuit  intrigue,  and  to  admit  that  even 
Ferdinand  H.,  who  originated  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  and  almost  exterminatea 
Protesttmtism  in  Austria,  was  sincere  in 
his  efforts  for  what  he  deemed  the  welfiu*e 
of  his  people,  that  the  tears  which  he  shed 
over  his  victims  were  caused  by  unfeigned 
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grief,  and  that  the  masses  which  he  order- 
ed for  the  heretics  whom  he  executed, 
are  a  correct  indication  of  his  real  feelings 
towards  them.  All  the  more  hateful, 
then,  appears  to  us  the  system  of  which 
this  policy  of  despotism  and  bloodslied 
has  been  the  exponent,  and  to  which  not 
only  the  miseries  of  countless  thousands, 
but  the  present  state  of  the  Empire  must 
be  traced.  Not  from  religious  ''partisan- 
ship or  sectarian  hatred,  but  as  the  result 
of  calm  and  impartial  historical  studies, 
we  record  it  as  our  conviction  that  priest- 
crafl,  Jesuitry,  Ultramontanism,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  you  may  designate 
unlimited  devotion  to  the  authority  and 
objects  of  Ronae,  and  not  any  hereditary 
taint  of  madness*  in  the  Hapsburg  family, 
(such  as  M.|Michiols  suggests,)  has  brought 
that  race  and  their  rule  to  the  brink  of 
destruction. 

But  neither  this  explanation,  nor  the 
admission  of  occasional  excesses  on  the 
part  of  Protestants,  and  of  that  vile  secta- 
rianism with  which  they  are  justly  charge- 
able, must  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  in  ma> 
king  itself  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Rome,  the  house  of  Austria  has  probably 
been  guilty  of  greater  crimes  than  any 
other  dynasty.  Among  the  blood-stained 
pages  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy,  the  darkest 
IS  that  which  records  the  relation  between 
Protestanism  and  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
persecutions  in  our  own  country,  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Huguenots,  even  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  were  not  so 
atrocious  as  the  systematic  hostility,  the 
unrelenting  cruelty,  and  the  constant  in- 
trigues to  which  the  adherents  of  the  Re- 
formation have  been  exposed,  so  fiir  as  the 
influence  of  Austria  has  extended.  For 
centuries  the  real  seat  of  the  Papacy  has 
been  by  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  not  on 
those  of  the  Tiber ;  and  unless  the  prom- 
ised measures  of  relief  shall  inaugurate  a 
perfect  change,  only  the ^ortn  not  the  fact 
of  persecution  can  be  said  to  have  ceased. 
In  this  respect,  M.  Michiels  rightly  identi- 
fies Hapsburg  with  Jesuit  rule.  We  wish 
we  could  equally  have  agreed  with  him  on 
other  points.  A  Secret  History  of  the 
Austrian  Government^  compiled  from 
Official  Documents^  would  indeed  prove 
a  work  of  no  common  interest.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  has  yet  to  be  written  ;  the  book 
presently  under  review,  can  not  in  any 
sense  be  regarded  as  such.  The  docu- 
ments from  which  its  information  is  de- 
rived have  long  been  known  and  accessi- 


ble.   To  call  a  superficial  gleaning  from 
the  works  of  Caraffa^  Hormeyr^  FessUr^ 
or  Hiirter^  "  a  secret  history,"  is  certainly 
a  strange  misnomer.     Of  original  or  hith- 
erto unpublished  documents,  wo  have  not 
discovered  a  trace,  nor  learned  a  single 
fact  which  has  not  frequently  and  much 
more  accm*ately  been  told.    But  we  have 
observed  a  number  of  mistakes,  many 
most  important  omissions,  and  an  obvious 
personal  aim,  which  greatly  detracts  even 
from  the  limited  value  of  the  book.    The 
story  of  the  earlier  persecutions  in  Bohe- 
mia, which  is  found  m  most  works  on-  the 
subject,  is  pretty  ftilly  given ;  the  history 
of  Protestantism  in  Hungary*  is  most  im- 
perfectly treated,  and  the  record  of  later 
events,  Irom  1789  to  1850,  is  summarily 
dismissed  for  the  present  with  the  remark, 
that  "  historical  works  can  not  be  impro- 
vised, and  considerable  time  is  required  to 
read  and  study  documents."    We  could 
have  wished  that  the  same  caution  had 
been  observed  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  history.     In  that  case  the  cha- 
racters of  Ferdinand  I.,  Maximilian  U., 
and  Rodolph  II.,  might  have  been  more 
correctly  drawn;   instead   of  irrelevant 
chapters  about  the  rules  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  private  habits  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  4ind 
the  relations  between  France  and  Austria, 
more  important  information  would  have 
been  fui-mished,  and  in  general  the  contin- 
ual straining  after  theatrical  effect,  given 
place  to  the  sobriety  of  a  proper  historical 
style.    A  history  like  this  requires  not,  in 
order  to  give  it  effect,  the  aid  of  exclama- 
tions, or  of  abrupt  moralizing.     Lastly, 
though  making  every  allowance  for  an  au- 
thor who  dates  his  I^reface  from  "  Paris, 
May  fifteenth,  1869,"  we  dislike,  in  such 
a   composition,  the    continual  ^^  delenda 
Carthago'*'*  strain    adopted  against    the 
Hapsburg  family ;  and  we  are  far  from 
believing    that    the    moral    influence  of 
France  in  Germany  has  been  so  beneficial 
as  M.  Michiels  represents.     With  all  these 
drawbacks,  as  this  is  the  only  work  in  our 
language  which  gives  information  popu- 
larly accessible  on  the  subject,!  we  advise 


*  We  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending 
the  Uistory  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary, 
translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Craig,  (London :  Niftbet 
and  Co.,  1864 ;)  a  somewhat  dry,  but  full  and  trust- 
worthy work,  which  M.  Michiels  unfortunately 
seem  not  to  have  known. 

t  Hie  Reformation  and  Anti- Reformation  in  Bo- 
hemia^ (2  vols.,  London :  Houlston  and  Stone- 
man,  1845,)  gives  full  details  of  the  religious  his- 
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our  readers  to  consult  its  pages.  In  the 
limited  space  assigned  to  ourselves,  we 
can  do  little  more  than  trace  the  outlines 
of  this  history,  and  indicate  the  present 
state  and  the  just  demands  of  Protestants 
in  Austria. 

At  the  period  of  the  Refoimation,  the 
Iiereditary  domains  of  the  German  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  were  compara- 
tively small.  The  crown  of  Bohemia,  to 
which  the  electoral  dignity  in  Germany 
attached,  and  that  of  Hungary,  were 
elective.  So  far  as  the  latter  country 
is  concerned,  that  fact  is  unquestioned ; 
and — whether  you  call  it  choice  or  ratifi- 
cation— even  the  most  ardent  advocates 
of  the  "  right  divine  "  can  not  deny,  that 
whatever  claims  family  treaties  may  have 
given  the  Hapsburg  family,  the  Diet  of 
Bohemia  always  took  the  initiative  in  the 
appointment  of  a  sovereign.  In  point  of 
fact,  these  Parliaments,  including  the 
Estates  of  Austria,  wielded  a  very  great 
power.  Laws  had  to  be  sanctioned,  and 
supplies  were  granted  by  them ;  on  their 
own  domains  the  nobles  exercised  an  al- 
most uncontrolled  authority,  and  only  the 
subjects  of  the  crown  lands,  or  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns,  could  be  said  to  be  direct- 
ly under  the  rule  of  the  monarch.  These 
circumstances,  the  turbulent  dispositions 
of  the  lords,  and  the  continual  danger  to 
which  especially  Hungary  and  Austria 
were  exposed  from  the  Turks  —  with 
whom  malcontents  readily  entered  into 
alliances  —  rendered  absolute  despotism 
impossible.  As  in  other  countries  so  in 
Austria,  the  Reformation  had  long  been 
preparing.  The  ignorance  and  vices  of 
the  clergy,  their  rapacity  and  hypocrisy, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  those 
secret  dissidents  from  Rome,  who,  under 
the  vague  appellation  of  Waldenses,  were 
spread  over  the  whole  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. About  the  year  1315,  no  less  than 
eighty  thousand  of  these  sectaries  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  Austrian  domains ; 
about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  the  first 
ministers  of  the  "  Bohemian  brethren" 
were  ordained  by  a  Waldensian  "bishop" 
in  Austria.  Nor  were  voices  wanting  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  denounce  the 
ecclesiastical  degeneracy  of  their  days, 
and  with  more  or  less  distinctness  to  pro- 
claim a  different  Evangel  from  that  of  the 
Curia.     Among  these  preachers  wo  men- 


tory  of  that  country  especially  during  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  II. 


tion  such  names  as  Turcianus,  James,  a 
Bernardine  monk,  and  Theodobald  of  St. 
Lawrence  in  Austria ;  Conrad  of  Wald- 
hausen,  Milic  and  Janow,  the  illustrious 
precursors  of  Huss  in  Bohemia.  The  his- 
tory of  Huss  himself,  and  of  his  friend 
Jerome  of  Prague,  is  well  known.  The 
refoi-mation  at  which  they  aimed  was  not 
so  much  that  of  dogmas  as  of  life.  The 
Church,  as  existent  in  their  days,  formed 
so  glaring  a  contrast  to  the  biblical  idea 
of  "  the  company  of  the  Elect,"  that  they 
unhesitatingly  denounced  it  as  the  Baby- 
lon and  anti-Christ  of  revelation.  The 
flames  to  which  an  assembled  council  con- 
signed the  Bohemian  proto-martyrs  in 
1415  and  1416,  were  not  able  to  consume 
their  writings  or  their  labors.  All  Bohe- 
mia rose  to  avenge  the  treacherous  deed 
of  Constance,  and  neither  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Sigismund,  nor  the  liberal  prom- 
ises of  indulgences  to  the  new  Crusaders, 
proved  sufficient  to  suppress  the  Hussite 
movement.  At  last,  the  warriors  of  Zisca 
and  Procop  obliged  the  Church  to  come 
to  terms,  and  the  celebrated  "Compac- 
tates"  of  the  council  of  Basle  conceded 
the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Eucharist  to  the 
laity,  free  preaching,  the  secularization  of 
the  lands  of  the  clergy,  and  a  more  satis- 
factory administration  of  discipline.  From 
Bohemia  the  tenets  of  the  Hussites  rapidly 
spread  to  Moravia,  Austria,  and  Hungary. 
But  already  the  opponents  of  Rome  at 
Prague  were  divided.  The  more  lax 
party,  which  was  satisfied  with  the  letter 
of  the  Compactates,  bore  the  name  of 
Calixtines,  (from  the  Chalice  for  which 
they  had  contended ;)  the  more  strict, 
which  indeed  was  not  wholly  free  from 
fanatical  extravagances,  that  of  Taborites. 
In  the  contest  between  these  two  parties, 
the  Taborites  were  ultimately  routed  and 
exterminated.  But  their  place  was  soon 
taken  by  the  "  Bohemian  brethren."  A 
more  interesting  record  scarcely  exists 
than  that  of  the  unaffected  simplicity,  the 
deep  piety,  the  fervent  love,  and  the  un- 
ceasing persecutions  of  the  "  Brethren." 
Had  we  no  other  evidence,  even  the 
measures  which  Ferdinand  I.  took  against 
these  unoffending  Christians  would  suffice 
to  prove  that  this  monarch  was  not  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  ruler  whom  M.  Mi- 
chiels  introduces  to  his  readers.*    Thus 

*  See  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  "  Brethren/' 
in  an  essay  entitled,  Bohemian  Reformers  and 
Otrman  PdUicians^  in  the  Free  Chitrch  Esaaya,- 
Edinburgh:  Constable  and  Co.    1B58. 
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prepared,  the  tenets  of  the  Reformation 
found  ready  access  in  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions. After  some  wavering,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  I. 
decided  against  the  Reformation,  and 
those  cruel  measures  were  inaugurated  by 
which  bigotry  has  ever  sought  to  establish 
its  dominion.  In  1522,  Paul  Speratus 
preached  the  doctrines  of  Luther  in  Vien- 
na, and  soon  afterwards  Caspar  Tauber, 
and  other  citizens  of  Vienna,  became  its 
first  martyrs.  In  Bohemia  it  was  found 
impossible  to  suppress  those  tendencies, 
while  in  Hungary,  whicli  at  that  time  w'as 
not  under  direct  Hapsburg  sway,  the  wri- 
tings of  Luther  spread  very  early,  and  in 
1528,  Grynajus  and  Viczheim,  professors 
at  Buda,  pastor  Cordatus,  and  Ilenkal, 
the  chaplain  of  Queen  Mary,  openly 
preached  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  vain  King  Louis  and  the 
priests  of  Hungary  hurled  "terrible 
edicts"  against  the  Reformers;  already 
pious  monks  —  Ambrose  and  George  of 
Silesia,  and  John  Surdaster — had  gained 
numerous  converts  for  the  truth,  and  plied 
their  work  under  the  powerful  protection 
of  Count  Mark  Pempflinger.  Unexpec- 
ted reverses  for  a  time  arrested  persecu- 
tion, and  obliged  Charles  V.  to  accord  to 
the  Protestants  the  treaty  of  Passau,  (Au- 
gust second,  1552,)  followed  by  the  peace 
of  Augsburg,  (September  twenty-liflh, 
1555,)  which  secured  indeed  the  legal  re- 
cognition of  the  New  Church,  but  by 
introducing  the  characteristic  principle 
"  cujus  regie,  ejus  religio,"  gave  the  se- 
cular princes  uncontrolled  power  over  the 
consciences  of  their  subjects.  These  meas- 
ures, and,  i)erhaps,  a  closer  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, disposed  Ferdinand  I.  to  greater 
toleration.  On  him  devolved,  after  the 
resignation  of  Charles  V.  the  crown  of 
Germany,  even  as  long  before  he  had 
reigned  over  the  hereditary  Hapsburg 
possessions  in  Germany,  over  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary. 

Ferdinand  I.  was  not  uninfluenced  by 
the  growing  political  power  of  Protest- 
antism, nor  by  his  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
ruptions of  Rome.  An  oflicial  visitation 
of  the  Austrian  clergy  revealed  the  as- 
tounding fact  that  "in  122  monasteries, 
along  with  436  monks  and  160  nuns,  no 
less  than  199  concubines,  55  wives,  and  443 
bastards  had  been  found,  while  scarcely 
any  of  the  secular  clergy  remained  un- 
married."    The  efforts  of  Bishop  Faber 


to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in 
Austria  had  proved  so  unavailing,  that 
scarcely  one  out  of  thirty  still  professed 
to  belong  to  the  Old  Church ;  though 
Protestantism  was  not  legally  recognize^ 
almost  all  the  nobility  had  their  private 
chaplains,  and  sent  their  sons  to  study  at 
Wittemberg  or  Leipzig ;  the  monks  and 
their  ceremonies  were  the  object  of  public 
derision ;  the  Bishop  of  Vienna  was  about 
to  demit  his  office  in  a  diocese  which  no 
longer  owned  his  jurisdiction,  and  Fer- 
dinand himself  was  so  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  reforms,  that  he  in- 
structed his  envoys  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  insist  on  allowing  the  cup  to 
the  laity,  and  decent  marriage  to  the 
clergy.  But  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Popish  Church  commenced  with 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
Vienna,  in  Prague,  in  Hungary — in  short, 
wherever  the  black  fraternity  gained  a 
footing — their  influence  soon  made  itself 
felt,  and  the  reliction  which  issued  in  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  commenced.  Fer- 
dinand I.  was  succeeded  both  in  Austria 
and  in  the  empire  of  Germany,  by  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  This  truly  liberal  prince, 
who  had  been  educated  by  Protestants, 
for  some  time  kept  Dr.  Pfander,  a  Lu- 
theran preacher,  as  his  private  chaplain. 
These  well-known  leanings  e3q>o8ed  liim 
to  persecution  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand, 
and  in  anticipation  of  personal  danger  an 
asylum  had  even  been  bespoken  for  him 
in  Germany.  But  the  hopes  of  the  Pro- 
testant party  were  at  his  accession 
doomed  to  sad  disappointment.  Whether 
from  natural  indecision,  from  political 
motives,  from  disgust  at  the  endless,  un- 
meaning, and  most  acrimonious  disputes 
among  Protestants  themselves,  or  from 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  who  was  such  a 
devotee  that  the  Jesuits  would  fain  have 
seen  her  canonized,  even  before  her  death 
— or  from  all  these  causes  combined — 
Maximilian  remained  outwardly  attached 
to  the  communion  of  Rome.  While  ex- 
tending the  utmost  toleration  to  the  New 
Church,  and  guaranteeipg  religious  liberty 
to  all  his  subjects,  he  allowed  the  sable 
advisers  of  the  empress  free  scope  both  at 
the  court  and  throughout  his  dominions. 
The  fruits  of  this  policy  appeared  under 
tlie  reign  of  Rodolph  II.,  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. That  sovereign,  whose  gloomy 
seclusion,  habitual  suspiciousness,  and 
abominable  debaucheries,  too  clearly  be- 
trayed the  mental  disease  under  which  he 
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labored,  had  been  trained  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  so  £ir  as  he  busied  himself  with  afiairs 
of  state,  his  administration  was  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  Protestant  Church.  Pro- 
testant councilors  of  state  and  other  offi- 
cials were  dismissed,  and  the  worship  of 
the  Reformers  interdicted  in  the  royal 
cities.  The  internal  dissensions  of  the 
Protestants,  in  Austria  as  in  Germany, 
greatly  assisted  the  eiforts  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  numbered  annually  irom  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  converts,  among  them 
some  apostate  pastors.  But  as  yet  the 
measures  of  the  priestly  party  were  chiefly 
preparatory.  To  excite  mutual  distrust, 
jealousies,  divisions,  and  tumults,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  aid  of  tbe  state,  pro- 
mised more  rapid  and  general  success 
than  the  slower  process  of  persuasion  or 
of  bribery.  The  risings  of  1589,  1590, 
and  the  peasant  war  of  1594,  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  a  "  riding  commission"  settled  Po- 
pish priests  in  every  district,  were  only 
the  prelude  to  those  scenes  which  inau- 
gurated tlie  counter-reformation  of  Fer- 
dinand II.  In  Hungary  the  consequence 
of  this  policy  j)roved  serious  to  Rodolph 
11.  When  in  1604,  he  ventured,  of  his 
own  will,  to  add  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet  an  article  which  ordered  the  removal 
of  all  sects  and  heresies,  a  rebellion  broke 
ont  which  finally  led  to  the  dethronement 
of  Rodolph.  The  Imperial  family  had 
long  witnessed  with  apprehension  the  mad 
freaks  of  Rodolph,  and  by  a  "family 
treaty"  resolved  gradually  to  deprive  him 
of  his  dominions.  The  Hungarian  troubles 
afforded  the  desired  opportunity.  Mat- 
thias, the  brother  and  heir  of  the  Emperor, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Protestants — 
at  least  outwardly ;  and  at  the  head  of 
an  army  furnished  by  them,  obliged  his 
brother  to  cede,  first,  the  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Austria,  and,  finally,  that  of 
Bohemia  also.  The  advantages  w^hich 
the  Protestants  reaped  from  this  act  of 
treachery  were  only  apparent.  Rodolph 
had,  indeed,  been  obliged  to  sign  the 
**  Letters  of  Majesty" — the  Magna  Charta 
of  religious  liberty  in  Bohemia,  while 
Matthias  had  accorded  similar  rights  to 
the  Protestants  in  Austria  and  Hungary ; 
but  these  concessions  were  only  wrung 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  In 
truth,  they  remained  in  Austria  in  many 
respects  a  dead  letter,  while  in  Bohemia 
they  gave  rise  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  "  Letters  of  Majesty,"  while  profess- 


ing to  grant  most  ample  liberty  of  worship 
to  all  parties,  and  in  aU  places,  had  not 
made  express  mention  of  the  domains  of 
the  clergy.  An  attempt  to  build  churches 
in  there  localities  was  strenuously  resisted. 
Matthias,  to  whom  the  Protestants  ap- 
pealed, took  the  part  of  the  clergy.  As 
remonstrances  had  proved  vain,  the  Bo- 
hemian nobles  resolved  to  redress  their 
wrongs.  An  armed  deputation  appeai'cd 
to  remonstrate  in  the  castle  of  Prague, 
and  by  way  of  summary  punishment,  the 
leading  Popish  advisers  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows.  Thirty  directors  were 
appointed  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
the  Jesuits  banished,  and  an  army  levied. 
Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  when 
the  malcontents  of  Austria  and  Hungary 
showed  signs  of  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  Bohemians,  Matthias  behaved  with 
his  usual  irresolution.  Promises  alter- 
nated wdth  threats;  he  negotiated,  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  marauding  bands 
into  Bohemia,  till  his  death  put  the  helm 
of  the  State  into  the  hands  of  Ferdi- 
nand II. 

"With  this  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
nominated  the  Virgin  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies,  and  took  a  solemn  vow  to 
uproot  all  heresy,  the  counter-reformation 
reached  its  highest  point.  At  his  acces- 
sion, the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
violent  measures  by  which  Ferdinand  had 
some  years  before  swept  the  Protestant 
Church  from  Styria  and  Carinthia,  de- 
stroyed its  last  traces,  and  banished  all 
its  adherents,  in  fulfillment  of  his  declara- 
tion, that  he  would  rather  have  ''  a  wasted 
than  a  cursed  land,"  had  prepossessed  the 
Protestant  world  against  him.  Bohemia 
was  in  open  revolt  against  his  rule,  and  a 
rebel  army  besieged  him  in  Vienna ;  the 
Estates  of  Aust  ria  made  no  secret  of  their 
sympathy  in  tlie  movement,  while  the 
ruler  of  Transvlvania  had  taken  arms  to 
vindicate  the  liberties  of  the  Hungaiians. 
The  good  sword  of  Bethleu  and  his  suc- 
cessors preserved  the  rights  of  the  Mag- 
yars, and  the  fearful  persecutions  which, 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  desolated 
all  Germany,  left  Hungary  comparatively 
unharmed,  till  the  peace  of  Lintz,  in  1645, 
(between  Ferdinand  HI.  and  Rakotzi,) 
once  more  secured  the  privileges  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  It  was  otherwise  in 
Bohemia,  Austria,  and  even  in  Germany. 
The  first  care  of  Ferdinand  IL  was  to 
procure  the  Imperial  crown.    Deserted 
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by  his  own  subjects,  with  finances  utterly 
exhausted,  and  without  an  army  to  sup- 
port his  cause,  Ferdinand  betook  himself 
to  Frankfort,  where  the  Electors  had  met 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  Matthias.  The 
Protestant  opposition  in  Genuany  was 
headed  by  the  weak  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  V.,  the  husband  of  our  own  he- 
roic Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of  James 
VI.  But  the  plans  of  the  Protestant 
princes— divided,  helpless,  or  debauched 
—  were  easily  defeated;  the  protest  of 
the  Bohemian  Estates  remained  unheed- 
ed, and  Ferdinand  II.  was  elected  to  the 
throne  of  the  Ca?sars.  On  the  very  day 
of  his  coronation  tidings  arrived  that  the 
Diet  of  Prague  had  solemnly  deposed 
him,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Elector 
Palatine  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia. 
But  Ferdinand  had  already  taken  his 
measures.  By  enormous  concessions  he 
bought  the  armed  assistance  of  Maximi- 
lian of  Bavaria,  his  cousin  and  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  "  Popish  League "  lent  its 
aid  to  crush  the  dangerous  rising.  For- 
saken by  the  "  Protestant  Union "  of 
German  princes,  at  the  mercy  of  the  end- 
less negotiations  of  his  father-in-law — that 
"wisest  of  fools,"  as  Sully  not  inaptly 
called  him — with  an  army  utterly  disor- 
ganized, and  supplies  exhausted,  poor 
Frederic  was  ill  prepared  to  meet  his 
enemies,  among  whom  even  the  Protes- 
tant Duke  of  Saxony  appeared.  The 
battle  on  the  "White  Mountain,"  near 
Prague,  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia. 
Frederic  fled  precipitately,  and  sought  an 
asylum  in  Holland.  Still  the  war  con- 
tinued ;  the  Palatine  family  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions,  which  along  with  the 
forfeited  electoral  dignity,  became  the  re- 
ward of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  the 
counter-reformation  commenced  its  bloody 
work  in  Germany.  It  is  foreign  to  our 
purpose  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  that  peri- 
od, or  to  describe  the  unparalleled  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  battles  of  i 
Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  the  victories  of 
that  glorious  hero  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
the  misery  and  desolation  of  Gennany, 
where  packs  of  wolves  roamed  over  what 
had  once  been  the  most  fertile  districts, 
and  soldiers  had  to  guard  burying-places, 
in  order  to  scare  famishing  peasants  from 
the  unnatural  feasts  to  which  they  crowd- 
ed ;  finally,  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
which,  in  1648,  Ferdinand  III.  restored, 
to  some  extent,  the  rights  violently  taken 
away  by  his  fhther,  and  Charles  Louis, 


the  son  of  the  ill-starred  *'  WinterBjig** 
of  Bohemia,  recovered  part  of  hia  aaaa^ 
tral  dominions — are  matter  of  ffeneral  U^ 
tory.  But  in  Bohemia  and  Anatria  tibe 
Jesuits  had  done  their  work.  Tliflie 
whom  a  short  trace  after  the  Borraiidar 
of  Prague  had  deceived,  now  experienoed 
the  vengeance  of  Ferdinand.  In  one  itj 
the  noblest  and  the  best  of  Bohemia  SA 
under  the  sword  of  the  executioner ;  othan 
had  their  estates  confiscated,  or  were  wt^ 
jected  to  vexatious  and  ruinona 
ments.  The  charter  of  Bohemian 
was  torn,  and  commissioners, 
by  dragoons,  soon  effected  **  the 
sion  "  of  the  countrv.  The  numerous  ifr 
iles  who  found  safety  in  other  lanMla-^ 
especially  m  the  neighboring  Saxony^ 
have  left  us  some  touching  memorials  cf 
the  untold  sufferings  to  which  their  ooi» 
trymen  were  subjected.  From  that  psii 
od  till  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL  Fintnsfsat 
ism  in  Bohemia  may  be  said  to  have  bsoi 
all  but  extinct.  Similar  measures  eflbeUd 
the  pacification  of  Austria  Proper;  Ihi 
exercise  of  Protestantism  was  interJifltsii 
preachers  and  schoolmasters  were  bie- 
ished,  and  the  revolts  excited  bytbsM 
arbitrary  proceedings  quelled  in  the  blood 
of  the  recusants.  When  in  165S  a  es» 
mission  of  ten  Jesuits  went  through  tkl 
countiy,  their  inquiries  could  onlyefidi 
the  existence  of  seventy-two  noUe  &■!> 
lies  who  still  professed  a  timid  adheraMS 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformatkn. 

This  state  of  matters  continued  wkk 
little  alteration  during  the  reigns  of  Lse? 
pold  I.,  (1657-1705,)  and  of  Joeeptil, 
(1705-1711.)  Under  the  adminisUate 
of  Charles  YI.  (1711-1740)  fresh  troiAIsi 
broke  out.  In  the  beautiful  dislrist 
around  Salzburg,  and  in  the  naghbosim 
mountains,  the  Reformation  had  mai§ 
found  access  to  a  hai*dy,  indnstriousi  ssil 
un  corrupted  race,  among  whom  it  es% 
tiuued  to  spread  without  for  wn 
attracting  attention.  The  fiiet 
tion  broke  out  in  1684,  when  about  j 
hundred  of  these  humble  Christiana 
obliged  to  emigrate,  being  in  many 
compelled  to  leave  not  only  their  pmyaly 
but  their  children  behind  them.  JMm 
that  period  the  reigning  archbisiiofslii^ 
nored  the  existence  of  Protestaat  wmriff 
ings,  the  more  so  as  they  were  hdd 
ly  at  night  and  in  woods,  while 
no  open  secession  from  the  Chnn^itf 
Rome.  But  in  1720  Archbishop  ^ 
Firmian  sent  Jesuits  among.-  the 
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peoting  '•mountaineers,  and  the  persecu- 
tions soon  recommenced.  The  mterces- 
tion  of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany 
only  prevailed  so  far  that  at  last  the  dis- 
sidents were  allowed  to  emigrate.  Many 
of  these  poor  people  were  forced  to  leave 
in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  amidst  in- 
credible hardships.  Between  1731  and 
1740  Salzburg  lost  in  this  manner  nearly 
thirty  thousand,  or  about  one  tenth  of  its 
roost  industrious  population ;  a  disaster 
this  from  w^hich  the  country  has  never  re- 
covered. For  the  same  cause  the  sovereign 
Abbot  of  Berchtesgaden  exiled  two  thou- 
sand of  his  subjects  ;  while,  after  con- 
siderable delay,  about  twelve  hundred 
Austrian  Protestants,  who  had  hitherto 
worshiped  in  secret,  were  transported  to 
Transvlvania.  Remonstrances  addressed 
to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  (1740  to 
1780)  were  unavailing.  It  will  readily  be 
believed  that,  so  far  as  circumstances  al- 
lowed, the  Church  in  Hungary  was  sub- 
jected to  similar  treatment.  The  most 
severe  persecution  was  that  which  befell 
it  under  the  reign  of  Leopold  I.,  when  the 
Jesuits  contrived  to  throw  the  blame  of  a 
rebellion  on  the  Protestant  ministry  gene- 
rally, and  thus  consigned  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  them  to  exile  or  the  galleys.  Even 
under  the  sway  of  Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  so  deeply  indebted  to  her  Hungarian 
subjects,  these  molestations  did  not  cease. 
But  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  Austria 
when  Joseph  II.  succeeded  to  the  Empire. 
That  prince,  who  in  so  many  respects  was 
in  advance  of  his  age,  resolved  to  abolish 
the  clerical  domination  which  had  so  long 
oppressed  the  countiy.  An  edict,  pub- 
lished in  1781,  gave  complete  liberty  to 
the  Protestants  throughout  the  Empire, 
allowinc:  them  to  build  churches,  to  occu- 
py  places  of  trust,  and  even  to  make  con- 
verts. Another  series  of  ordinances  put 
an  end  to  the  interferences  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  prevented  the  pubUcation  of  any 
papal  bull  without  the  imperial  consent, 
restored  the  independent  authority  of 
bishops,  abolished  a  number  of  supersti- 
tions, closed  every  monastery  of  which 
the  inmates  were  not  directly  engaged  in 
some  work  of  active  usefulness,  and,  final- 
ly, ordered  the  infamous  bulls,  "  In  ccBna 
domifii "  and  "  Unigenitus*'^  to  be  torn 
out  of  the  "  rituals."  Reforms  so  sweep- 
ing excited  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Ul- 
tramontane paj'ty.  But  neither  threats, 
entreaties,  nor  a  personal  visit  from  Pope 


Pius  VI.,  could  turn  the  Emperor  from  his 
pui'pose.  Without  entering  more  fully 
mto  the  history  of  an  administration 
which,  however  glorious,  was  not  without 
its  mistakes,  we  note  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  liberal  measures,  thousand  of  se- 
cret Protestants  in  Austria  and  Bohemia, 
whose  religion  had  been  preserved  from 
father  to  son,  now  came  forward  to  claim 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  Under 
Leopold  II.,  (1790-1792,)  and  especially 
under  Francis  II.,  (1792-1835,)  a  more 
retrograde  policy  was  again  adopted.  But 
so  long  as  the  Hungarian  Constitution  re- 
mained intact,  it  was  impossible  to  oppress 
the  Church  in  that  country.  Successive 
Diets  passed  increasingly  liberal  ordi- 
nances ;  and,  under  the  mild  sway  of  the 
Palatine  Joseph  and  of  his  excellent  duch- 
ess, the  Protestant  Church,  which  had 
sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  rationalism, 
gradually  recovered,  and  showed  signs  of 
a  new  life.  The  former  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  Bibles  and  books  from 
abroad  remained  a  dead  letter ;  the  influ- 
ence of  a  large  Church  re&wakening  ex- 
tended to  the  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  and  a  better  era  seemed  ap- 
proaching. But  the  right  of  complete 
self-government  according  to  Protestant- 
ism during  the  year  of  revolution  in  1848 
was  of  brief  duration.  When  the  treache- 
ry of  Gorgey  put  an  end  to  the  Hungarian 
war  of  liberation,  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  intrusted  to  Ilaynau,  and 
the  privileges  lately  enjoyed  gave  place 
to  restrictions  more  grievous  than  had 
been  experienced  for  two  centuries.  The 
constitution  of  the  country  was  abolished, 
Ultramontanism,  now  regarded  as  the 
only  secure  prop  of  the  throne,  prevailed 
in  the  councils  of  the  young  Emperor,  and 
Jesuit  rule  was  reestablished.  The  cele- 
brated Austrian  Concordat  formed  only 
the  copestone  of  this  policy.  To  place 
the  instruction  of  youth  and  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  to  allow  the  unrestricted  interfer- 
ence of  Rome  in  the  ecclesiastical  aifairs 
of  the  countiy — in  short,  to  carry  out  in 
the  fullest  sense  the  retrograde  measures 
so  dear  to  the  priesthood,  was  not  only 
to  arrest  every  progress  in  the  monarchy, 
but  to  excite  universal  dissatisfaction,  and 
to  isolate  Austria  from  the  rest  of  Germa- 
ny. The  consequences  of  these  ruinous 
measures  have  appeared  in  the  humiliating 
peace  of  Villafranca,  when  the  House  of 
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Hapsburg  not  only  lost  its  rights  in  Italy, 
but  virtually  also  its  former  commanding 
position  in  Germany  and  in  Europe. 

Meager  and  somewhat  desultory  as  this 
brief  outline  of  Protestant  history  has  ne- 
cessarily been,  it  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  notice  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  Austria.  The  enactments  of  Joseph 
11.  were  in  great  measure  the  consequence 
of  the  spread  of  those  "liberal  ideas" 
which,  issuing  from  France,  produced 
throughout  Enrope  w^hat  we  might  desig- 
nate as  an  ecclesiastical  reaction.  In 
truth,  deism  and  French  infidelity  rapidly 
spread  through  all  classes,  and  deeply  in- 
fected the  clerical  order.*  That  abject 
superstition  and  gross  ignorance  should 
have  led  to  such  a  recoil,  can  scarcely 
surprise  the  thoughtful  observer.  While 
outward  rites  and  processions  continued  as 
before,  the  Popish  clergy  and  the  educat- 
ed classes  scarcely  disguised  their  unbe- 
lief. The  rich  abbacies  of  Austria  pro- 
vided luxurious  support  to  a  crowd  of 
men,  whose  lives  both  in  and  out  of  their 
monasteries  were  matter  of  painful  noto- 
riety. At  the  same  time  the  Protestant 
Church  suffered  from  evils  scarcely  less 
glaring.  In  Hungary,  the  ignorance,  the 
apathy,  the  carelessness,  and,  too  often, 
the  dissoluteness  of  pastors  and  people, 
had  long  been  cause  of  complaint,  when 
the  partial  revival  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred led  to  a  happy  change.  Next  to 
faithful  preaching,  the  first  care  of  the 
more  earnest  men  in  Hungary  now  M'as  to 
improve  the  religious  literature  of  the 
country,  and,  by  intercourse  with  other 
Protestant  churches,  to  introduce  a  higher 
tone.  In  the  various  universities  of  Ger- 
many many  and  valuable  bursaries,  spe- 
cially destined  for  Hungarian  students, 
have  long  existed.  It  was  the  policy  of 
an  absolutist  and  Jesuit  government  to 
*  prohibit  attendance  in  these  seats  of  learn- 
ing ;  partly  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  more  liberal  ideas,  and  partly  to  per- 
petuate the  low  condition  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church.  For  this  purpose  a  theo- 
logical school  was  founded  at  Vienna, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  stronghold 
of  the  effete  and  driveling  rationalism  of 
a  Paul  us  of  Heidelberg.  From  this  insti- 
tution or  from  the  numerous  smaller  acade- 
mies in  Hungary,  are  the  pastors  in  Aus- 
tria drawn;   no  foreigner  may  be   em- 


♦  Of  this  we  could,  if  necessary,  furnish  proof 
from  personal  knowledge. 


ployed  or  is  allowed  even  temporarily  to 
occupy  a  pulpit.  Government  nominates 
the  Consistory  (or  Supreme  Ecclesiastical 
Tribunal)  of  Vienna,  over  which  a  papist 
presides ;  even  the  theological  class-books 
are  prescribed  ;  any  thing  like  evangelical 
Christianity  is  discountenanced  and  per- 
secuted; religious  meetings  are  inter- 
dicted except  at  canonical  bom's  and  by 
goveiTimcnt-authorized  individuals ;  intes- 
course  with  foreign  churches  is  cut  off; 
the  Scottish  missionaries  in  Hungary, 
whose  infiuence  had  proved  so  beneficial, 
have  been  banished  ;  the  Synods  of  Hun- 
gary can  no  longer  meet  freely  to  order 
their  own  affairs ;  the  censorship  of  the 
press  restrains  any  thing  that  might  prove 
offensive  to  Rome  or  prejudicial  to  her 
interests ;  Protestants  are  again  thrust 
into  comers,  and  exposed  to  those  endless 
vexations  and  chicaneries  which  the  Jesu- 
its so  well  know  to  employ.  Such,  then, 
is  the  present  condition  of  the  Protestant 
Church  in  Austria.  Unfortunately,  these 
evils  have  too  long  remained  hidden  ;  that 
noble  Institution,  *'  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
Verein "  —  to  which  perhaps  on  a  future 
occasion  we  may  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers — has  indeed  extended  help  to  the 
Protestant  Diaspora  in  Austria  ;  but  this 
aid  has  been  necessarily  limited.  In  our  own 
country  the  sufferings  of  our  co-religionists 
under  Jesuit  rufe,  and  their  urgent  wants, 
have  been  but  little  known,  fiut  matters 
can  not  continue  in  their  present  state. 
The  late  measures  of  the  papal  party  have 
excited  deep  discontent  even  among  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  Austria  is,  wo  believo, 
in  great  measure  prepared  to  throw  off 
that  yoke  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted 
priesthood,  which  has  proved  so  galling. 
If  the  restrictions  which  now  hamper  the 
Protestant  Church  were  removed,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  rapidly  extend  and  attain 
an  unparalleled  degree  of  prosperity. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  late  Italian  war 
will,  we  trust,  prove  an  occasion  of  real 
good  to  the  monarchy.  If  Francis  Joseph 
and  his  advisers  could  but  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history — if  they  would  stop  short 
in  that  course  of  suicidal  policy  which,  by 
handing  over  the  country  to  the  Ultra- 
montane party,  has  brought  it  to  the  brink 
of  destruction  —  if  they  inaugurated  a 
series  of  progressive  and  generous  reforms 
— if,  above  all,  thev  allowed  the  unfettered 
development  of  mind  and  heart — the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  would  not  only  recover 
from  its  late  disasters,  but,  by  and  by, 
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occupy  that  place  in  the  European  family 
of  nations  to  which  we  believe  it  is  fairly 
entitled.  But  in  this  case  temporary  expe- 
dients will  not  suffice.  What  we  demand, 
in  the  name  of  the  three  millions  of  Austri- 
an Protestants,  is — the  complete  removal 
of  the  presentinci/^M^of  government  con- 


trol, equal  rights  to  all  subjects,  the  power 
of  free  development,  and  that  healthful 
communication  with  universal  Protestant- 
ism which  especially  a  weak  and  long 
down-trodden  Church  so  urgently  re- 
quires. 


From    Bentley^s    MlBoellanj. 


THE 


UNKNOWN 


KNIGHT. 


An  Adtbmturb  of  thv  Gkkiiai  EMPEROft  Maximilixv.    (Tmp.  Hixst  VIII.) 


BY      WALTER      THORNBURT. 


The  rose  clouds  hovered  round  the  sun, 

High  up  amid  the  soft  June  blue, 
The  poppies  brimmed  with  last  night's  rain, 

The  clover  glistened  with  the  dew, 
As  slowly  to  the  tournament 

A  knight  in  black  paced  o'er  the  field, 
His  vizor  down,  hi^  pennon  blank. 

No  herald  blazon  on  his  shield 

lie  passed  the  crowd  of  country  folk. 

Red-hot  and  hurrying  to  the  ring ; 
He  greeted  ^agcs,  wintry  old, 

And  maidens  blushing  like  the  spring. 
The  blackbirds  piped  from  hedge  and  tree. 

He  answered  with  a  lusty  song ; 
"When  hearts  are  young,  and  eyes  are  bright. 

The  dullest  way  seems  never  long. 
•  •  •  . 

Their  crimson  housings  swept  the  field. 

Their  shields  were  blazing  golden  suns, 
The  russet  breastplates,  silver  lined. 

Were  riveted  ;  and  both  at  once 
The  trumpets  let  the  champions  go : 

They  met  with  such  a  thunder-shock, 
As  when  Atlantic  tempests  break 

Upon  the  headland's  emerald  rock. 

The  red  went  down ;  the  knight  in  black 
Reined  up  and  seized  another  lance  ; 

Again  the  sounding  heralds  blew, 

And  woke  the  rabble  from  their  tnmce. 


I  A  gilded  champion  hurried  forth. 

And  drove  against  the  conqueror ; 
Black  scarcely  moved — the  fool  was  struck 
As  tempests  hurry  down  the  fir. 

If  you  looked  round  the  eddying  lists. 

You  saw  a  bruise  on  every  shield, 
Blood  streaming  from  a  dozen  helms, 

The  broken  lances  strewed  the  field. 
The  knight  in  black,  alone  untouched. 

Sat  like  a  statue  on  bis  steed ; 
You  would  have  thought  his  steel  was  silk. 

His  lance  no  heavier  than  a  reed. 

A  Titian  sky  ruled  o'er  the  scene 

With  sapphire  heart,  and  piles  of  white 
Swelled  mountain  high ;  a  golden  cream 

Tinged  half  of  them,  a  grayer  light 
Imbued  the  rest     A  sea  of  flags 

Moved  round  the  ring  as  the  Unknown 
Rode  conqueror,  and  took  the  crown, 

Laying  it  at  the  judge's  throne. 

The  jealous  knights  arose  in  arms, 

Bruised,  torn,  and  blooded,  shook  their  spears, 
And  swore  no  masker  should  receive 

The  prize.    All  shout,  but  no  one  cheers. 
He  stood  up,  and  his  vizor  raised, 

Then  cried :  "  Yo  haters  of  the  law, 
I  AM  TOUR  Emperor  t    Beware  t" 

They  looked,  and  trembled  as  they  saw. 
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LEADERS      OF      THE       REFORMATION: 


LUTHER  — CALVIN"- L  ATI  ME  R  — KNOX. 


Principal  Tulloch  has  given  us  here 
a  masterly  delineation  of  four  of  the  chief 
leaders,  or  heroes  of  the  Reformation — 
Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  and  Knox.  In 
our  judgment,  he  has  reproduced  each 
one  of  these  characters  with  historical 
fidelity,  and  accompanied  his  portraiture 
with  reflections  of  a  highly  intelligent  and 
liberal  description — liberal,  generous,  and 
indulgent,  but  such  as  never  compromise 
liis  own  genuine  convictions,  such  as  never 
sacrifice  truth  to  courtesy.  Professor 
Tulloch  very  fairly  represents  the  sincere 
and  enlightened  Protestantism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  We  have  only  one 
difficulty  in  reviewing  his  book :  we  find 
so  few  opportunities  for  dissent ;  we  can 
not  pick  a  quarrel  with  our  author ;  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  observations 
of  a  collateral  or  explanatory  character ; 
we  may  here  and  there  extend  or  qualify 
some  of  his  remarks. 

We  wish  that  to  the  four  names  he  has 
selected  our  author  had  added  a  fif\h — 
that  of  Cranmer.  We  should  be  sorrv  to 
lose  the  spirited  sketch  of  Latimer;  but 
if  any  one  man  can  be  said  to  represent 
the  Kefonnation  in  England,  it  is  Cran- 
mer ;  and  if  the  number  four  was  to  be 
])resei*ved,  and  each  of  the  four  was  to 
represent  his  own  nation,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  ought  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  the  sturdy  preacher  at  St.  Paul's 
cross.  Moreover,  our  reforming  Arch- 
bishop has  been  lately  treated,  by  more 
than  one  writer,  witn  undue  severity; 
and  we  think  he  would  have  received  a 
lair  measure  of  justice  at  the  hands  of 
Pnncipal  Tulloch:  not  that  he  would 
have  been  a  favorite  with  the  Principal — 
wc  rather  suspect  not  —  but  we  should 
have  counted  on  a  generous  and  considcr- 


*  Lenders  of  the  Re  formation :  Luther^  Calvin^ 
Latimer,  Knox.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal 
nnd  Primarius  Professor  of  Theology  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  JSt.  Andrew's^ 


ate  estimate  of  the  man.  A  reforming 
Archbishop  who  lived  much  in  ooorta, 
and  who  had  to  advance  his  cause  hj  in- 
fluence with  monarchs,  and  not  bj  pas- 
sionate appeals  to  the  public,  can  not  be 
expected  to  display  the  straightforwaid 
simple  heroism  of  a  John  Knox,  who  is  seen 
standing  at  the  head  of  a  quite  republican 
movement.  Perhaps  he  may  still,  mt  some 
future  time,  fall  into  the  hands  of  our  im- 
partial yet  generous  critic. 

Of  the  four  great  names,  which,  in  the 
mean  while,  stand  here  before  us,  Luther 
naturally  takes  the  first  place.  Of  no 
man,  perhaps,  who  ever  lived  upon  this 
earth,  have  so  many  and  such  contradic- 
tory things  been  written ;  no  man  ever 
had  such  applauding  friends  and  sndi 
vilifying  foes;  and  we  may  safely  pro- 
]>hesy  that,  as  long  as  Christendom  en- 
dures, his  name  and  fame  will  be  the 
theme  of  angry  controversy.  Not  only 
is  it  impossible  that  the  Catholic  and  tile 
Protestant  should  agree  in  their  estimate 
of  this  man  and  the  work  he  accomplished ; 
but  even  to  Protestants  he  presents  so 
many  phases  of  character — ^he  and  hiswrit- 
ings  may  be  seen  under  so  many  different 
lights — that  any  steady  uniform  judgment 
is  almost  unattainable.  We  have  most  of 
us  felt  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  at  all 
times  that  high  regard  for  the  great  Ger- 
man reformer  which  we  could  willingly 
cherish,  and  which  we  have  probably  re- 
ceived from  our  earliest  reading  and  from 
standard  historical  authorities.  There  is 
one  course  only  to  be  pursued,  by  whidh 
we  may  hope  to  keep  a  steadfast  judg- 
ment— it  is  the  course  which  our  author 
pursues,  and  which,  indeed,  is  generally 
pui'sued,  only  not  with  sufficient  consist- 
ency. We  must  not  at  once  compare 
him  with  contemporary  scholars  or  phi- 
losophers, nor  must  we  merely  turn  over 
his  writings  to  estimate  the  man;  we 
nnist  treat  him  historieaUy.  We  must 
begin  with  the  monk — ^with  the  peasant 
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monk  in  Geraaany ;  and  we  must  not 
afterwards  forget  that  this  was  our  start- 
ing-point. We  have  a  pious,  poor,  super- 
stitious monk — the  son  of  a  German  peas- 
ant, and  a  man  of  genius  withal — and  we 
have  to  watch  the  development  of  such  a 
one  at  an  era  when  learning  was  penetrat- 
ing into  the  monastery. 

It  is  the  development  in  this  monk  of  a 
form  of  Christian  piety  that  we  have  to 
watch  —  a  form  of  what  is  often  called 
mystical  piety  developed  in  defiance  of 
the  Church,  extended  amongst  the  people, 
and  combated  for  in  the  scholastic  learn- 
ing of  the  times.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  go  over  the  well-known  biography  of 
Luther,  but  from  the  day  Avhen  he  vows 
that  "  God  willing,  he  will  beat  a  hole  in 
Tetzel's  drum,"  to  those  last  fretful  years 
of  his  life  when  he  predicts  the  end  of  all 
things — sees  the  whole  world  on  the  very 
eve  of  destruction — nature  herself  in  final 
dissolution  —  because  he,  Martin  Luther, 
with  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  in  his  hand, 
has  not  been  received  by  universal  Crist- 
cndom  —  we  trace  throughout  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  one  fonii  of 
Christian  jnety.  This  constituted  the 
strength  of  the  Reformation.  Our  Ger- 
man monk,  a  man  of  fervent  genius,  far 
outsteps  the  religion  of  such  priests  and 
confessors  as  surrounded  him.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  any  attainable  standard  of 
moral  rectitude.  His  spirit  seeks  a  union 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he  yearns 
after  a  purity  of  heart  which  will  justify 
such  aspiration.  It  is  a  form  of  piety 
which  appears  in  every  epoch  amongst 
solitary  thinkers,  with  whom  religious 
meditation  has  become  a  passion.  In  this 
instance  it  steps  beyond  the  cloister  to  do 
battle  with  the  Church.  Kanke,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Reformation,  states  it  well — 
*' '  Oh  !  my  shis,  my  sins,  my  sins  I'  writes 
our  monk  to  Staupitz,  who  was  not  a  little 
astonished  when  he  received  the  confes- 
sion of  so  sorrowful  a  penitent,  and  found 
that  he  had  no  sinful  acts  to  acknowledge. 
His  anguish  was  the  strucrifle  of  the  crea- 
ture  after  the  purity  of  the  Creator,  to 
whom  it  feels  itself  profoundly  and  intim- 
ately allied,  yet  from  whom  it  is  severed 
by  an  immeasurable  gulf — a  feeling  which 
Luther  nourished  by  incessant  solitary 
brooding,  and  which  had  taken  the  more 
complete  possession  of  him  because  no 
penance  had  power  to  appease  it,  no 
doctrine  truly  touched  it,  no  confessor 
would  hear  of  it." 

VOL.  XLVIIL— NO.  IV. 


When,  therefore,  it  is  popularly  said 
that  the  right  of  private  judgment  was 
the  principle  established  by  the  Refomia- 
tion,  this  statement  is  only  correct  if  we 
are  speaking  of  a  great  result  of  the  wliole 
movement.  It  is  plainly  erroneous  if  we 
are  speaking  of  the  principle  which 
animated  Luther  and  other  of  the  early 
Reformers.  That  which  animated  them 
was  a  most  dogmatic  assertion  of  their 
own  great  doctrine  of  religion.  In  mak- 
ing this  assertion  they  gave,  whether  they 
hitended  it  or  not,  a  conspicuous  example 
of  the  freedom  of  private  judgment.  But 
left  to  themselves,  they  would  very  will- 
ingly have  limited  this  freedom  to  those 
who  would  have  used  it  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  they  did.  Principal  Tul- 
loch  very  ably  points  this  out. 

"  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire  concerning  the 
main  thought  that  moved  Luther  and  animated 
him  in  all  his  work.  It  requires  but  little 
penetration  to  discover  that  be  was  possessed 
by  such  a  thought — that  a  profound  principle, 
a  single  inspiring  spiritual  idea,  ran  through  the 
whole  of  the  great  movement,  and  more  than 
any  thing  else  gave  direction  and  strength  and 
triumph  to  it  ....  It  was  character- 
istically a  spiritual  revolt — an  awakening  of  the 
individual  conscience  in  the  light  of  the  old 
Gospel,  for  centuries  imprisoned  and  obscured 
in  the  dim  chambers  of  men^s  traditions*  but 
now  at  length  breaking  forth  with  renewed 
radiance.  This  was  the  life  and  essence  of 
Luther^s  own  personal  struggle,  and  this  it  was 
which  formed  the  spring  of  all  his  labors,  and 
gave  them  such  a  pervading  and  mighty  energy. 
The  principle  of  moral  irHdimdualism^oi  the 
free  responsible  relation  of  every  soul  to  God — 
this  it  is  which  stamps  the  movement  of  Luther 
with  its  characteristic  impress,  and  more  than 
any  other  thing  enables  us  to  understand  its 
power  and  success.  It  is  nothing  else  than 
what  we  call,  in  theological  language,  justifieor 
Hon  hy  faith  alone,  but  we  prefer  to  apprehend 
it  in  this  more  general  and  ethical  form  of  ex- 
pression. 

But  this  Individualism  in  religion,  as 
the  Principal  has  designated  it — this  per- 
sonal union  (as  we  should  prefer  to  de- 
scribe it)  wdth  the  Divine  Beinff  as  he 
exists  in  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity, 
could  not  be  taught  as  the  sole  essential, 
the  sufii  and  8ubsta7ice  of  Christianity, 
without  involving  in  itself  a  rebellion 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  The  right 
of  private  judgment,  or  the  duty  to  think 
for  ourselves,  was  necessarily  mingled  up 
with  this  doctiine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone.  The  man  must  dare  to  think  in 
opposition  to  the  Church  who  can  hope  to 
33 
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be  saved  indepondently  of  the.Charch, 
And  again,  whilst  he  beliovea  that  hia 
ealvation  is  partly  due  to  the  sacramenle 
of  the  Church,  or  to  his  membership  of  the 
visible  Church  n^it  exists  on  earth,  he  can 
never  extricate  himself  entirely  from  the 
dominion  or  anthority  of  the  hierarchy. 
Thus  this  individual  piety,  Tyhlch  set  aside 
every  species  of  human  or  earthly  media- 
tion, necessarily  led  to  a  rebellion  t^ainst 
all  human  or  priestly  authority  in  the 
matter  of  religious  doctrine.  Bat,  con- 
tinnea  our  author : 

"It  was  very  for  from  Luther's  inlcDtions, 
«ven  RRer  he  had  entered  on  his  contest  with 
Borne,  to  assert  what  has  been  called  the  right 
of  pritaU  judgmtat  in  mattera  of  religion. 
£ron  in  the  end  he  did  not  Fnllj  undcretand  or 
admit  the  validity  of  this  principle  ;  and  yet  ho 
&r  there  waa  no  other  resting-ground  for  him. 
He  waa  driven  to  claim  for  himself  freedom  of 
opinion  in  the  light  of  Scripture  as  the  onlj 
position  on  which,  with  any  consistency,  he 
could  Eland.  Accordingly,  when  pressed  to 
retract  his  views  at  Worms,  when  it  was  clearly 
made  manifest  that  authority,  Culholic  and  Im- 
perial, was  against  him,  he  boldly  took  his 
ground  here  in  magnanimous  and  always  memo- 
nblo  words.  For  himself  he  said  ;  '  Unless  I 
be  convinced  by  Scripture  or  by  reason,  I  can 
and  will  retract  nothing ;  for  to  act  against  my 
conscience  is  neither  safe  nor  lionesL     Here  1 

"It  is  too  well  known,  however,  that  neither 
ho  nor  any  of  his  fellow-reformers  recognized 
the  full  meaning  and  bearing  of  this  position. 
They  knew  what  Iheir  own  necessities  demand- 
ed, but  that  was  all.  They  raised  the  ensign  of 
a  free  liible  in  the  face  of  Rome,  but  they  speedi- 
ly refused  to  allow  others  to  light  under  this 
banner  as  well  as  themselves.  What  Luther 
clunied  for  himself  against  Catholic  authority, 
he  refused  to  Carlstadt  and  refused  to  Zwingle, 
in  fiivor  of  their  more  liberal  doctrinal  views, 
lie  failed  to  sue  that  their  position  was  exactly 
his  own,  with  a  difference  of  result,  which  in- 
deed was   alt   the   difference  in  the  world   to 

Most  true :  Luther  issued  fi'om  his  mon- 
astery with  all  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  tor 
his  fjiith ;  he  waa  prepared  to  ilie,  if  neces- 
sary, for  his  faith.  Riglit  of  freedom  of 
inquiry  was  not  his  cause.  IIo  defied  the 
Emperor  atid  the  Pope,  not  in  the  name 
of  humanity  or  tlie  rights  of  man,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  ever-living  God.  lie 
looked  direct  to  God  for  his  siipport.  lie 
ivas  ready  to  be  a  maityr  for  his  faith  — 
not  titt  the  abstract  cause  of  freedom  of 
thought:  that  spectea  of  martyrdom  has 
yet  to  appear  amoTigat  us,  if  ii  ever  will. 


"  Scripture  as  a  witness,"  thus  Priocipd 
Tulioeh  eloquently  concludes  his  chapter  upon 
Luther,  "disapprared  behind  the  Augabnn 
Confession  as  a  standard;  and  so  it  happened 
more  or  less  with  all  the  reformers.  They  were 
consistent  in  displacing  the  Church  of  Home 
from  its  position  of  assumed  authority  over  the 
conscience,  but  they  were  equally  consiatent  aU 
of  them  in  raising  a  dogmatic  authority  in  lis 
stead.  !n  favor  of  their  own  views,  they  aa- 
serted  the  right  of  private  judgment  to  interpret 
and  decide  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  but  they 
had  nevertheless  no  idea  of  a  really  free  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  Their  orthodoxy  evwy 
where  appealed  to  Scripture,  but  it  rested  in 
reality  upon  an  Augustinian  commentary  of 
Scripture.  They  displaced  themedjevalechool- 
men,  but  only  to  elevate  Augustine  ;  and  hav- 
ing done  this,  they  had  no  couceptton  of  any 
limits  attaching  to  this  new  tribunal  of  heresy. 
,  Freedom  of  opinion,  in  the  modem  sense,  wit 
utterly  unknown  to  them.  There  was  not 
merely  an  absolute  truth  in  Scripture,  but  they 
had  settled  by  the  help  of  Augustine  what  this 
truth  was  ;  and  any  variations  from  this  stan- 
dard were  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  idea  of  a 
free  laitb  holding  to  very  different  dogmatic 
views,  and  yet  equally  Christian  —  the  idea  of 
spiritual  life  and  goodness  apart  from  theoreti- 
cal orthodoxy — ^had  not  dawned  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  nor  long  afterwards.  Heresy  was  not 
a  mere  divergence  of  intellectual  apprehension, 
but  a  moral  obliquity— a  statutory  offense— to 
be  punished  by  the  magistrate,  to  be  expiated 
by  death.  It  is  the  strangest  and  most  sadden- 
ing of  all  spectacles  to  contempIaU  the  slow  and 
painful  process  by  which  the  human  mind  has 
emancipated  itself  from  the  dark  delusion  that 
intellectual  error  is  a  subject  of  moral  offense 
and  punishment" 

But  while  our  author  thus  repudiates 
the  idea  that  the  progresave  intellect  of 
man,  which  God  has  created  for  forward 
and  iiicesiiant  action,  ahould  be  checked 
and  limited  by  Augabnrg  Confessions,  or 
any  articles  or  formulas  of  faith  into  which 
Christianity  was  re-cast  at  the  time  of  the 
Uefbimation,  he  never  fails  to  do  justice 
to  the  leaders  of  that  movement  and  the 
great  work  they  accomplished.  We 
■should  willingly  follow  him  in  his  delinea- 
tions of  the  personal  character  of  Lulher, 
but  that  otlier  portions  of  his  book  pre- 
sent the  attraction  of  greater  novelty. 
He  does  full  justice  to  the  geniality  and 
warmth  of  Luther's  nature,  to  bis  bold- 
ness and  magnanimity,  to  his  fervid  ge- 
nius ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does  not 
spare  the  dogmatism  that  defaced  his  later 
yeare,  or  the  superstition  that  Accompa- 
nied him  through  life.  But  we  turn  from 
the  German  reformer  to  one  whose  pir- 
SDuai  historj-  and  character,  if  less  inier- 
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estlng,  arc  less  generally  known — to  the 
second  on  the  list,  Calvin. 

Calvin  is  in  many  respects  a  contrast  to 
LrUther.  Of  cold  temper,  subtle  and  sys- 
tematic in  his  theology,  his  office  was  to 
give  order  and  precision  and  completeness 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church.  If 
Luther  may  bo  represented  as  the  sturdy 
reaper  entering  first  into  the  field  with  his 
scythe  or  reaping-hook,  Calvin  may  be 
said  to  follow  after,  binding  the  scattered 
corn  into  symmetrical  sheaves,  which  he 
leaves  standing  there  in  due  order  in  the 
open  field.  Calvin  must  also  have  pos- 
sessed great  administrative  talent ;  he  was 
a  man  of  action  as  well  as  of  thought ;  he 
governed  a  city,  gave  laws  to  a  republic. 
He  was  the  Pericles  of  Geneva ;  or  let  us 
say  that  he  wjis  the  Lycurgus  of  the  Puri- 
tans. 

One  thing  is  noticeable  in  Calvin's  edu- 
cation :  we  find  him,  in  his  youth,  alter- 
nately occupied  with  theology  and  juris- 
prudence. He  enters  first  into  the  Church, 
then  transfers  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  apparently  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
who,  himself  a  notary,  thought  probably 
that  the  legal  profession  would  lead  his 
very  able  son  to  higher  advancement  in 
life.  This  twofold  study  of  theology  and 
jurisprudence  was  training  him  for  the 
part  he  played  of  legislator  and  clerical 
orator  of  the  republican  city  of  Geneva. 
His  religious  convictions,  however,  finally 
determined  him  to  devote  his  mind  to 
theology,  and  these  convictions  led  him 
also  gradually  to  take  his  stand  with  the 
reformers. 

"Slowly  but  surely  he  passed  over  to  the 
Protestant  ranks,  in  a  manner  entirely  contrast- 
ed with  that  of  Luther,  even  as  his  mind  and 
character  were  so  wholly  different.  "We  trace 
no  struggling  steps  of  dogmatic  conviction — no 
profound  spiritual  agitations — no  crisis,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  German  reformer.  We  only 
learn  that,  from  being  an  apparently  satisfied 
and  devoted  adherent  of  Popery,  he  adopted, 
with  a  quiet  but  steady  and  zealous  faithfulness, 
the  new  opinions.  He  himself,  indeed,  in  his 
preface,  when  commenting  on  the  Psalms, 
speaks  of  his  conversion  being  a  sudden  one ; 
and  to  his  own  reflection  afterwards  it  may 
have  seemed  that  the  clear  light  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  all  at  once ;  but  the  facts  of  his  life 
seem  rather  to  show  it  in  the  light  in  which  wo 
have  represented  it,  as  a  gradual  and  consistent 
growth  under  the  influences  which  surrounded 
him,  first  at  Orleans  and  then  at  Bourges." 

We  apprehend  that  these  great  changes 


of  opinion  may  generally  be  described  as 
both  sudden  and  gradual ;  that  is,  there 
was  a  gradual  preparation  for  the  change, 
a  shaking  here  and  there  of  old  opinions, 
an  introduction  here  and  there  of  new 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  and  yet  there 
was  also  one  epoch,  one  day  or  hour,  when 
the  new  point  of  view  was  once  for  all 
adopted,  and  the  man  suddenly  became  a 
champion  of  the  very  doctrine  he  had  been 
contending  against,  perhaps  persecuting. 
He  had  been  zealously  arguing,  zealously 
persecuting,  up  to  the  last  moment ;  many 
misgivings  had  occurred  to  him;  many 
admonitions  or  suspicions  that  there  lay 
a  great  truth  in  the  very  creed  he  was 
denouncing,  had  been  silenced  or  rudely 
thrust  aside  ;  but  his  thoughts  were  never- 
theless arranging  themselves  after  some 
new  order,  and  he  suddenly  became  aware 
that  this  was  the  doctrine,  or  the  system, 
that  he  must  henceforth  teach  and  live  by. 
Calvin  proceeded  to  Paris,  (1633,)  which 
at  that  time,  under  the  teaching  of  Lefevre 
and  Farel,  had  become  a  center  of  the 
reformed  faith.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  made  such  manifestations  of  his  opin- 
ions as  obliged  him  to  quit  that  city, 
and  he  shortly  afterwards  settled  at 
Basle. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  proceed 
with  any  of  these  biographies  step  by  step, 
we  pass  at  once  to  Calvin's  connection 
with  the  city  of  Geneva.  This  is  related 
by  Principal  Tulloch  briefly,  and  yet  with 
suflicicnt  fullness  to  render  his  account 
instructive  and  valuable  as  an  histoncal 
summary.  He  describes  in  a  few  words 
the  political  condition  of  Geneva  at  this 
time.  A  student  of  the  middle  ages 
might  be  delighted  with  the  complication 
this  presents.  We  have  the  feudal  baron, 
the  prince-bishop,  the  free  city,  all  assert- 
ing their  claim.  Geneva  was  a  free  city 
of  the  Empire ;  but  first  its  bishop  took 
the  lion's  share  of  the  temporal  rule ;  then 
the  bishop  does  not  exercise  his  power  di- 
rectly, but  through  an  officer  called  a 
Vidomme,  (vice-dominus,)  and  this  officer 
or  vidomme  becomes  hereditary  in  the 
duke  of  Savoy.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  we  find  the  bishop  aid- 
ing the  duke  to  destroy  whatever  re- 
mained of  the  free  city,  or  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Genevese.  The  citizens  rose  in 
arms.  "  By  the  help  of  the  free  Helve- 
tian states,  particularly  Berne  and  Fri- 
bonrg,  the  patriots  triumphed,  the  friends 
of  Savoy  were  banished,  the  vidommate 
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abolished,  and  its  powers  transferred  to  a  her  new  home  with  noise  and  revelry, 

board  of  magistrates."  The  ver}*^  number  of  the  dishes  at  the 

The  conduct  of  its  bishops  would  natu-  wedding  feast  was  made  a  subject  of  legis- 

rally  alienate  the  Genevese  from  the  an-  lation.     It  is  remembered  still  by  those 

cient  hierarchy,  and  when  the  reformer  who  remember  nothing  else  of  Calvin, 

Farel  made  his  appearance  in  the  city,  that  he  laid  sacrilegious  hand  upon  the 

(1532,)  he  found  a  large  party  ready  to  marriage  feast.     An  old  man  who  pointed 

join  him.     It  was  not  without  a  sharp  out  to  our  author  the  supposed  resting- 

struffgle,  however,  that  the  reformed  fiiith  place  of  the  reformer,  seemed  to   have 

had  oecome  established  as  the  religion  of  little  other  idea  of  Calvin  than  as  the 

the  republic,  and  Farel  and  hb  coadjutors  man  who  limited  the  number  of  dishes  at 

were  still  beset  by  many  difficulties  when  dinner ! 

Calvin  providentially  came  to  their  aid.  These  unwise  and  vexatious  restrictions 
lie  came  to  Geneva  for  a  single  day ;  he  led  to  a  reaction  or  rebellion  against  the 
staid  to  make  a  confession  of  faith  for  a  government  of  the  reformer.  A  party 
whole  city.  He  came  as  a  mere  traveler,  arose  who  bear  the  name  of  the  Libertines, 
anxious  only  to  advance  upon  his  journey ;  who  succeeded  in  chasing  him  out  of  the 
he  staid  to  legislate  for  and  to  govern  a  city.  For  three  years  Calvin  was  a  ban- 
republic,  ished  man.     Banished  to  his  privacy  and 

o  TT.  1 1  A .  21  m.i«  .  -  -r.  J.  his  books,  the  exile  was  no  doubt  suffi- 
!?  ""Iti^^f  TiUet,nowm  Qeneva,  dis-  j^^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 
covered  who  the  traveler  was,  and  apprised  Farel  ^  "^.i^x.-^i  rt  uj 
of  his  discovery.  Situated  L  Farel  then  was,  ^.^"J^va  ^f  better  than  Geneva  could  do 
almost  alone,  with  the  Reformation  but  partly  without  him.  1  he  Libertmes  could  not 
accomplished,  and  the  elements  of  disturbance  govern  the  city,  and  Calvin  was  recalled, 
smoldering  around  him,  the  advent  of  Calvin  That  party,  be  it  what  it  may,  which  can 
seemed  to  him  an  interposition  of  Divine  Provi-  give  to  a  community  the  indispensable 
denco.  Ho  hastened  to  see  him,  and  set  before  blessings  of  order  and  law,  must  rule, 
him  his  claims  for  assistance  and  the  work  of  rj^^  government  of  Calvm,  whatever  its 
God  so  obviously  awaitinir  him.  But  Calvin  j/.?  4.ji**i.J  ^t*. 
was  slow  to  move.  He  urged  his  desire  to  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  that  moment.  It 
Btudy,  and  be  serviceable  to  aU  churches,  rather  ^^s  this  palpable  justification.  He  who 
than  to  attach  himself  to  any  one  church  in  alone  can  give  a  people  order — samt  or 
particular.  He  would  fain  have  yielded  to  the  sinner  —  Calvin  or  Napoleon,  steps  by 
intellectual  bias  so  strong  in  him,  and  did  not  right  into  the  seat  of  power.  Nor  when 
yet  acknowledge  to  himself  the  still  stronger  Calvin  returned  did  he  abate  in  the  least 
uisUnct  for  practical  government  that  lay  behind  ^he  severity  of  his  rule;  on  the  contrary, 
his  intellectual  devotion.  By  some  strange  m-  i^^  «^^.,.,«^i  ♦«  ^««^^«^  ♦!  ♦!,«  :^„:«.«*;^^  IJ* 
sight,  however,  Farel  peneti^ted  to  the  higher  }^  ^^.^4^^^  to  respond  to  the  mvitation  of 
fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  before  the  citizens  till  ho  had  evidence  of  their 
him ;  and  he  ventured,  in  the  spirit  of  that  dar-  willingness  to  submit  to  the  reestablish- 
ing enthusiasm  which  characterized  him,  to  lay  ment  of  the  reformed  discipline, 
thecurseof  God  upon  him  and  his  studies  if  he  .,  ^,  j  «.  ,  .  ^.  i  ,  i 
refused  his  aid  to  the  church  in  the  time  of  need.  ,  .  |°?  great  code  of  eccl^iastical  and  moral 
This,  which  seemed  to  Calvin  a  divine  menace,  legislation,  which  guided  both  the  consistoir 
had  the  desmjd  effect.  *  It  was,'  he  said,  *as  if  *°d  council,  was  the  production  of  Calvin.  It 
God  had  seized  me  by  his  awful  hand  fi-om  ^^  sworn  to  by  the  whole  of  a  people  ma 
heaven.'  He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursu-  gT^^  assembly  m  St  Peter  s,  on  the  twentieth 
ing  his  journey,  and  joined  eagerly  with  Farel  November,  lo41.  It  not  only  laid  down  general 
in  the  work  of  Reformation."  rules,  but  entered  with  the  most  rigorous  con- 
trol into  all  the  affairs  of  private  life.     From  his 

He  was  immediately  elected  as  Teacher  ^™^^®  j^^^^^.  P?^®  *^^  Genevese  citizen  was 

of  Theology.     In  a  shoit  time,  both  as  j?"^"*     ^^  its  inquisitorial  eye     OrnamenU 

^         I        ^•'j,  ^  .,        1  .  '.   /I  for  the  pei-son,  the  shape  and  length  of  the  hair, 

Preacher  and  ^  Councilor,  his  influence  the  modes  of  dress,  the  very  number  of  dishes 

was  supreme.     It  is  well  known  with  what  for  dinner,  were  subjected  to  special  regulation, 

severity  our  evangelical  Lycurgus  ruled  Wedding  presents  are  only  permitted  within 

his  republic.     Not  only  was  vice  punished,  limits ;   and  at  betrothals,  marriages,  or  bap- 

but  frivolity  was  restrained.     Dress  and  tJ«»n8»  bouquets  must  not  be  encircled  with  gold 

the  dinner  were  laid  under  strict  regula-  or  jeweled  with  pearls  or  other  precious  stonees. 
tions  ;  all  hoUdays,  except  Sunday,  if  that       ."The  registers  of  Geneva  remain  to  show 

I-,'        1  I    ri  il  T  1.    J  With   what   abundant  rigor  these  re&culations 

could  rank  as  a  holiday,  were  abolished.  ^^,^  ^^ied  out    It  is  a  strange  and  mournful 

Even  a  bride  might  not  wear  her  flowing  record,  with  ludicrous  lights  crossing  it  here 

tresses,  nor  was  she  to  be  welcomed  to  and  there.    A  man  hearing  an  ass  bray,  and 
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saving  jestingly  :  '  II  chnnlc  un  beau  pBaume,* 
is  sentenced  to  temporary  banishment  from  the 
city.  A  young  girl  in  church  singing  the 
words  of  a  song  to  a  psalm-tunc,  is  ordered  to 
bo  whipped  by  her  parents.  Throe  children 
are  punished,  because,  during  the  sermon,  in- 
Bteod  of  going  lo  church,  tliey  remained  outside 
to  eat  cakes." 

And  so  the  list  goes  on,  intermingled 
with  some  c.ises  of  terriblo  severity. 
Death  itself  i.'*  inflicted  upon  a  child  where 
the  rod  has  been  always  held  to  bo  the 
appropii.ite  punishment.  But  since  Cal- 
vin based  all  his  laivs  on  the  authority  of 
Scriptiiic,  where,  it  may  he  asked,  was 
the  error  he  committed  ?  Ilia  consistorial 
discipline,  and  the  like,  he  declares  to  be 
*'  the  yoke  of  ChrLit,"  and  bis  whole  sys- 
tem of  pohty  is  presumed  to  rest  upon  the 
Divine  word —  and  ought  not  this  sacred 
suthority  to  decide  upon  every  portion  of 
oMr  lives  ?  Surely  there  is  a  visible  church 
to  be  erected  on  earth  according  to  the 
pattern  of  the  invisible  Chnrch  above — or, 
in  the  language  of  St.  Augustine,  a  civitas 
Xhi  to  be  established  by  Christians — else 
for  what  piir|)ose  have  men  become  Christ- 
ians? Ilow  many  noble  spirits  have  la- 
bored and  thought  over  this  civitas  Dei, 
this  kingdom  of  God  to  he  instituted  on 
earth — ^and  could  Calvin  have  been  wrong 
in  his  attempt  to  model  Geneva  into  this 
civitas  Dei?  Certainly  not.  But  the 
mistake  of  Calvin,  as  Principal  Tulloch 
will  tell  us,  wa.<i,  that  instead  of  seeking  to 
infuse  the  spirit  of  Christianity  into  all 
oar  relations  of  life  —  instead  of  making 
the  grand  fundamental  principle  of  the 
religion  the  ground  of  all  his  laws  —  he 
sought  for  specific  laws  in  texts  of  Scrip- 


always  grow  frmn  within. 

"  Did  not  Oalvin  establish  his  church  polity 
and  church  discipline  upon  Scripture  ?  and  is 
not  this  s  warrantable  course  F  Assuredly  not, 
io  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it  The  funda- 
mental source  of  the  mistake  is  here :  the 
Christian  Scriptures  arc  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth,  and  not  a  revelation  of  church  polity. 
They  not  only  do  not  lay  down  the  outline  of 
such  a  polity,  hut  they  do  not  oven  give  the 
adequBle  ana  conclusive  bints  of  one.  And  for 
the  beat  of  all  resson.i,  that  it  would  have  been 
entirely  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to 
have  done  so  ;  and  because  in  point  ofloct,  the 
conditions  of  human  progress  do  not  admit  of 
the  imposition  of  any  unvarying  system  of  gov- 
ernment, ecclesiastical  or  civiL  The  system 
adapts  itself  to  the  life,  every  where  expands 
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with  it,  or  narrows  with  it,  but  is  do  wh»%  in 
any  particular  form  the  absolute  condition  of 
iifc.  A  definite  outline  of  church  polity,  there- 
Tore,  or  a  definite  code  of  social  ethics,  is  no 
where  given  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the 
spirit  of  it  is  entirely  hostile  (o  the  absolute  as- 
sertion  of  one  or  the  other.  Calvin,  in  truth, 
must  have  felt  this  sufficiently  in  his  constant 
kppeul  to  the  spirit  and  details  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament legislation.  The  historical  confusion, 
in  this  'respect,  in  which  he  and  ^1  hie  age 
shared,  wa.s  a  source  of  Ihiitful  error  here  as 
elsewhere." 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Calvin  had  to 
contend  for  his  government  and  discipline 
mih  the  citizGDB,  he  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  do  incessant  battle  with  theolo- 
gians for  his  doctrine.  He  had  wrought 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  into  a  system 
which,  for  a  certain  method  and  consist- 
ency, has  won  the  admiration  of  all  par- 
ties, hut  which  nevertheless,  in  more 
points  than  one,  has  been  often  declared 
to  ofiend  the  common-sense  of  mankind, 

well  as  to  contradict  the  general  cur- 
rent of  Scriptural  language.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  such  a  system  should  be 
unassailod  ;  nor  can  we  be  surprised  that, 
at  a  period  of  great  mental  activity, 
others  besides  Luther  and  Calrin  chose  to 
adopt  bold  views  of  their  own.  Yet  our 
spiritual  ruler  of  Geneva  seemed  to  think 
that  every  heresy  but  his  own  was  a  crime. 
And  it  must  be  added  that  he  had  put  him- 
self in  sacb  a  position  that  his  government 
depended  on  the  predominance  of  his  doc- 
trine. It  is  worth  tbe  consideration  of 
those  who  may  still  hanker  after  some 
civitas  Dei,  such  as  Calvin  sought  to  es- 
tablish,  that  if  municipal  laws  are  based 
on  a  system  of  divinity,  the  State  has  pat 
it  out  of  its  power  to  be  tolerant;  free- 
dom of  thought  has  become  too  intimatts 
ly  associated  with   disobedience   to    the 

Amongst  the  names  of  those  whom  Cal- 
vin enters  into  controversy  with,  there  is 
one  which  will  assuredly  arrest  the  read- 
er :  bo  will  give  his  tribute  of  compassion 
to  the  poor  scholar,  Sebastian  Castellio. 
The  poor  scholar,  disUagoishcd  for  his 
classical  knowledge,  betook  himself  in  an 
evil  hour,  to  oontrovorsia!  divinity.  Bat 
belonging  to  neither  of  the  great  factions, 
what  could  become  of  the  unbefriended 
layman  ?  Poverty  was  the  lightest  evil, 
the  most  lenient  punishment,  by  which  he 
could  have  been  visited.  We  catch  nght 
of  him  living  alone,  so  poor  that  he  goes 
I  out  at  night  to  pick  up  stioks  for  firewood 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  must 
quote  a  sentence  or  two  about  this  Sebas- 
tian Castellio. 

'*  Calvin  had  become  acquainted  with  Castel- 
lio at  Strasburg.  They  seem  at  first  to  have 
warmly  attracted  one  another ;  and  Calvin  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  for  some  time  very  zealous  in 
his  friendliness  to  the  poor  scholar,  whose  in- 
genious spirit  and  classical  acquirements  had 
won  his  regard.  On  his  return  to  Greneva  he 
invited  him  thither,  and  procured  for  him  the 
appointment  of  regent  or  tutor  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  the  city.  In  reality,  however,  there 
were  but  few  points  of  sympathy  between  the 
two  men.  Castellio^s  learnmg  was  intensely 
humanistic ;  his  classical  tastes  and  somewhat 
arbitrary  criticism  molded  all  that  he  did;  and 
especially  as  he  aspired  to  be  a  theologian,  and 
to  carry  this  spirit  into  his  Scriptural  studies, 
he  soon  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin.  .  .  . 
Castellio  desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry ;  but 
Calvin  advised  the  Council  that  this  was  not  ex- 
pedient, 071  account  of  sojne  peculiar  opinions 
lohich  he  held.  There  were  certain  rationalistic 
views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  character  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  and  also  about  election.  Irritated  | 
probably  by  disappointment,  he  now  vehement- ! 
ly  attacked  Calvin.  After  a  violent  scene  in 
church,  which  is  painted  perhaps  with  some 
exaggeration  by  the  reformer,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  the  city.  The  two  old  friends,  now  de- 
clared enemies,  did  not  spare  each  other  hence- 
forth. Castellio  retired  to  Basle,  .and  amongst 
his  other  employments  busied  himself  with  a 
free  criticism  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrines.  .  . 
it  is  but  a  melancholy  spectacle  of  polemical 
hatred  on  both  sides ;  but  the  truculence  of  the 
theologians,  it  must  be  confesseil,  bears  off  the 
palm.  Castellio  was  no  match  for  them  in 
Ktrength  of  argument  or  firm  consistency  of 
purpose.  lie  lived  on  in  great  poverty  at 
Basle,  cultivating  his  garden  with  his  own 
hand,  and  without  the  means  of  fuel,and  he  sat 
up  at  night  to  finish  his  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, lie  died  in  want  in  1508,  the  same  year 
as  Calvin  :  and  Montaigne  has  given  vent  to  his 
expression  of  shame  for  his  age,  that  one  so 
distinguished  should  have  been  left  to  die  so 
miserably.  A  regretful  memory  lingers  around 
his  blameless  scholarly  life — pinching  poverty 
and  sad  death,  and  especially  the  incident,  so 
touching  in  its  simplicity,  of  his  going  during 
the  night  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  pick  up 
pieces  of  drift-wood  for  his  scanty  fire — a  story 
which  was  only  elicited  from  him  in  answer  to 
Calvin^s  charge  of  hia  Juicing  stolen  the  icood — 
a  f;ict  sufficient  to  prove  the  disgraceful  spirit 
in  which  these  controversies  were  conducted, 
and  how  deservedly  they  are  consigned  to  ob- 
livion." 

But  the  name  which  beyond  all  others 
has  become  inextricably  associated  with 
our  Gcnevese  refonner,  is  that  of  Serve- 


tus.  He,  too,  like  Calvin,  came  into  Ge- 
neva for  a  single  day-— came  as  a  men 
traveler,  intending  to  quit  it  on  the  mor- 
row: he  staid,  but  not,  like  Calvin,  to 
have  honor  and  power  thrust  upon  Unu 
Our  traveler  must  needs  wander  into  tiis 
church ;  there  his  great  adversary  was 
preaching.  Some  one  recognized  luni, 
and  carried  the  news  to  Calvin.  Serveto^ 
who  had  already  hired  a  boat  to  take  Um 
across  the  lake  on  his  route  to  Zaridii 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison. 
He  staid  to  be  tried  for  heresy,  to  be 
convicted,  and  to  suffer  a  cruel  death. 
'^The  wretched  man  was  £istened  to  a 
stake  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak-wooi 
and  leaves,  with  his  conderaned  book  at* 
tached  to  his  girdle.  The  wood  wai 
green,  and  did  not  bum  readily.  Some 
persons  ran  and  fetched  dry  fii^ts,  whib 
his  piercing  shrieks  rent  the  air ;  and  es- 
claiming  finally,  ^  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  ths 
eternal  God,  have  mercy  upon  me  I*  ho 
passed  from  the  doom  of  earth  to  a  Ugb- 
er  and  fairer  tnbunal.** 

It  is  needless,  as  Principal  Tulloeh  re- 
marks, to  indulge  in  any  further  ontorioi 
on  tliis  memorable  crime.  To  oontemp«K 
rary  theologians  it  needed  no  defenio: 
happily,  to  the  theologians  of  our  day  it 
admits  of  no  excuse.  We  can  only  ex- 
cuse and  bitterly  regret  it,  as  a  lameimlih 
fruit  of  t)ie  errors  of  the  age. 

On  the  Institutes  of  Calvin,  and  on  Us 
doctrinal  system,  onr  author  makes  boom 
excellent  remarks,  into  which  we  should 
very  willingly  follow  him  if  our  spaoe  pe^ 
mitted.  We  must  proceed  to  take  a  ngol 
glance  at  the  two  remaining  Reformecaba 
his  list — Latimer  and  Knox. 

The  Reformation  embraced  two  mofOr 
mcnts — a  reform  in  doctrine  and  a  refim 
in  life.  The  two  objects  were  consUntfy 
intermingled.  Still  there  were  some  BMB 
who  attached  themselves  preSminendy  to 
the  new  doctrines,  whilst  others  saw  Ai 
Reformation  chiefly  in  the  light  of  a  voft 
val  of  religion.  Of  th}8  latter  descripdoa 
was  Latimer.  Though  he  had  emhr 
the  *•*•  new  learning,''  he  stands  out 
spicuously  as  a  reformer  of  mannen 
teacher  of  practical  personal  piety.  Bii 
claims  to  represent  the  RefbrmatioB^ia 
England  we  have  already  glanoed-ll 
Principal  Tulloeh,  however,  liuutrnthy 
him  as  the  most  ^Hypioal  man**  ci-ta 
times,  opens  his  biographical  siketdi  i^ 
some  very  sound  observations  on  the  < 
plicated  nature  of  the  rjefermafeory. 
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ment  iu  England,  lie  justly  observes 
tliiit  it  was  partly  political  and  partly  re- 
ligious, and  that  the  political  opposition 
was  the  earlier  of  the  two.  "  All  along 
from  the  Conquest  such  an  opposition 
marks  like  a  line  of  light  the  proud  histo- 
ry of  England,  the  grandest,  because  the 
richest  in  diverse  historical  elements,  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  On  from  the 
memorable  struggles  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry XL,  when  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  stamped  the  impress  of  their 
fierce  contentions  so  strongly  on  the  Eng- 
lish character,  Rome  appears  as  an  alien 
and  antagonistic  power  in  the  country." 
This  is  true,  and  we  might  go  back  to  an 
earlier  period  than  Henry  II. ;  but  it  must 
be  added  that  the  opposition  to  Rome,  or 
the  ecclesiastical  power  was  carried,  on  by 
the  monarch  as  ot\en  against  as  with  tlie 
current  of  popular  feeling,  and  that  it 
does  not  always  run  exactly  "  like  a  line 
of  light."  On  the  contrary,  it  is  some- 
times a  mere  dogged  self-willed  opposi- 
tion. Xevertheless,  one  feels  it  was,  on 
the  wliolc,  tJie  right  thing — wholesome, 
and  havinn^  a  certain  rude  reason  in  it. 
Let  us  transfer  ourselves  to  our  first  Nor- 
man kings,  and  compare  them  with  such 
prelates  of  the  Church  as  Lanfranc  and 
Auvselm.  These  latter  represent  whatev- 
er the  age  could  boast  of  learaing  and  of 
piety.  \Ve  hail  their  infiuence  on  Eng- 
land and  on  its  stern  barons;  yet  we  feel 
that  their  influence  or  j)ower  is  such  as 
might  easily  be  carried  too  far;  nor  should 
we  choose  to  have  it  established  in  their 
successors.  We  feel  that  the  resistance 
of  our  rude  Norman  kings  to  these  Ital- 
ian bishojis  has  a  high  meaning,  a  dim 
purpose,  and,  at  all  events,  a  good  result. 
Our  first  wish  would  probably  be  to  give 
to  those  representatives  of  learning,  jus- 
tice, and  piety,  the  utmost  influence  they 
could  possibly  exert  over  a  Church  and.  a 
State  both  on  the  very  verge  of  barbar- 
ism ;  but,  on  further  reflection,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  cause  of  the  civil  agamst 
the  ecclesiastical,  the  temporal  power 
against  the  spiritual,  must  in  some  way 
be  u[)held,  if  any  free  and  manly  life  is  to 
be  preserved  for  England.  No  historian 
has  treated  these  early  kings  of  England 
with  greater  severity  than  Lappenberg ; 
nor  has  any  historian  given  a  more  liberal 
praise  to  these  Italian  bishops  and  divines ; 
yet  even  his  simple  narrative,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, suggests  to  us  how  unfit  these  men 
were  to  hold  the  predomuiant  place  ii^  the 


government  of  England.  Anselm  he  de- 
scribes "  as  one  of  those  heroes  of  love 
and  humility  which  Christianity  has  pro- 
duced in  every  age."  William  Rufiis, 
the  contemporary  sovereign,  stands  out 
before  us  as  little  better  than  a  brutal 
tyrant,  and  a  sort  of  baptized  heathen : 
he  is  penitent  when  sick  and  afliicted; 
when  he  recovers,  he  not  only  throws 
aside  his  sackcloth,  but  rebels,  like  a  Titan 
or  an  old  Norseman,  against  the  hand  that 
smote  him.  He  wonH  be  any  the  better 
for  his  chastisement.  "The  Lord  shall 
find  no  good  in  me,  for  all  the  evil  he  has 
inflicted  on  me,"  says  the  incurable  heath- 
en. Can  a  greater  contrast  be  found? 
Yet  this  William  Rufus  was  at  his  post, 

foverning  his  barons  and  his  vassals,  and 
eeping  a  free  temporal  monarchy  for 
England.  Better  this  rude  government 
than  to  have  the  scholastic  divine  in  the 
seat  of  the  civil  magistrate.  If  Anselm 
could  have  controlled,  first  his  own  cor- 
rupt clergy,  and  through  them  a  rude  and 
passionate  people,  this  would  have  been  a 
temporary  advantage,  to  be  followed  by 
all  the  depressing,  enervating  influences 
which  attend  upon  a  Cliristian  priesthood 
when  it  assumes  municipal  power.  Anselm 
in  his  contest  with  the  kmg  has  to  quit 
England  and  journey  to  Rome;  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  him  on  his  travels ;  he  stays 
awhile  at  Lyons,  and  there,  says  Lappen- 
berg, "  he  had  the  happiness  of  acting  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  discussion  of  a 
point  at  that  time  of  vital  importance — 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  solely 
from  the  Father."  Very  fit  it  was  that 
one  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of 
the  day  should  take  part  in  a  discussion 
tlien  deemed  of  vital  importance ;  but 
would  it  have  been  well  for  England  if  a 
Byzantine  theology  of  this  description  had 
been  supreme  in  its  court  and  monarchy  ? 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  Anselm  as  a  di- 
vine or  bishop,  but  would  it  have  been  de- 
sirable if  he  and  his  successors  could,  with- 
out stint  or  limit,  have  embodied  their 
own  views  in,  and  impressed  their  own 
spirit  on  the  laws  and  government  of  this 
country  ? 

Happily  there  has  been  always  in  our 
island,  either  on  the  part  of  the  monarch, 
or  of  the  people,  or  of  the  lawyers,  a  do- 
termination  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
the  Church  over  the  State.  Thus  we  have 
never  sunk  into  the  intellectual  stagnation 
which  Spain,  for  instance,  has  exhibited. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  in  our  Reforma- 
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iion  a  political  YCMfitancc  to  Rome  plays 
a  considerable  part,  aiitl  that  which  was 
of  a  distinctly  religious  character  pro- 
ceeds (as  might  be  expected  in  a  people 
comparatively  free)  from  many  quarters 
at  the  same  time  and  assumes  many  var- 
ious forms.  At  no  time  do  we  see  the 
people  rising  simultaneously  under  one 
common  impulse.  There  are  reformers  of 
all  shades  workinix  tojjether — from  those 
who  would  only  reform  «7i7Ai?i  the  Church 
to  those  who  would  sweep  away  the  old 
Catholic  Church  entirely. 

Latimer,  as  we  have  said,  saw  in  the 
Reformation  principally  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion. When  we  first  get  any  distinct 
view  of  him,  he  is  at  Cambridge,  about 
twenty-five  years  old,  a  most  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  established  doctrines  and 
services.  "  I  was  as  obstinate  a  Papist, 
he  tells  us  himself,  "  as  any  in  England. 
He  torments  liimself  with  scruples  whe- 
ther he  had  mingled  sufficient  water  with 
the  wine  in  performing  mass  ;  he  preaches 
against  the  Reformers — ^he  takes  every 
oi)portUTiity  of  guarding  the  youth  ()f 
Cambridge  against  the  infection  of  their 
pernicious  doctrines.  But,  as  Principal 
Tulloch  well  observes,  we  get  our  reform- 
ers out  of  the  zealous  champions  of  the 
very  Church  that  is  to  be  reformed.  The 
cold  and  moderate  man  is  seldom  open 
to  great  changes  of  opinion. 

"  Here,"  he  says,  "  wo  havo  the  old  picture 
of  youthful  sacerdotal  zeal.  It  is  the  very 
highest  qualities  of  the  ancient  83\stein  that  the 
new  spirit  ceases  upon  and  consecrates  to  its 
ser^-ice.  Young  Latimer,  hailed  by  the  clergy 
as  a  rising  champion  of  the  Papal  cause,  and 
for  his  talents  and  the  excelling  sanctimony  of 
Ills  life  preferred  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  univer- 
sity cross,  is  destined  to  become  the  sharp 
reprover  of  the  clergy,  and  the  great  agent  in 
carrying  out  the  religious  change  then  threat- 
ening tliem.** 

Rilney  has  the  merit  of  converting  Lati- 
mer ;  but  we  must  presume,  of  course,  that 
other  influences  wore  at  work.  A  curious 
story  is  told  of  the  manner  in  which  Bilney 
first  contrived  to  pour  the  now  doctrine  into 
the  unwilling  ears  of  the  zealous  Papist. 
Ho  pretended  a  great  desire  to  be  confessed, 
and,  under  the  form  of  his  own  confession, 
infused  his  heresy  into  the  priest.  Lati- 
mer tells  the  story  himself  in  these  few 
brief  words :  "  Bilney  heard  mo  at  that 
that  time,  and  perceived  that  T  was  zeal- 
ou"^  without  knowledge  ;  and  ho  came  to 
nic  atlerwards  in  my  study,  and  desired 


mo,  for  God's  sake,  to  hear  his  eonfeadoB. 
I  did  so  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  by  his  ood- 
fession  I  Icaiiicd  more  than  I  did  befim  in 
many  years.  So  from  that  time  forward 
I  began  to  smell  the  word  of  God,  and 
forsook  the  school  doctors  and  sach  fiwl- 
eries."  Wo  wonder  whether  this  expedi- 
ent for  getting  the  ear  of  a  man  has  Decn 
oflen  adopted.  It  was  rather  a  hazardoni 
one  :  if  Bilney  had  not  found  a  &voTaUe 
listener,  he  would  have  gone  away  with  a 
heavy  penance. 

Latimer  now  became  a  zealous  preadwr 
of  the  new  doctrines,  but  stUl  his  preaob- 
ing  must  have  been  limited  to  a  fiutbfU 
exhibition  of  positive  truth:  he  could  not 
have  waged  war  with  the  piceuliar  tenets 
of  Rome,  because  Henry  VlII.  approvfd 
the  man,  and  appointed  him  one  of  In 
chaplains ;  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  also  be- 
friended him,  supporting  him  amiinst  the 
censures  of  Bishop  West.  Bishop  Weak 
had  entered  the  Church  while  Latimer  was 
preaching  at  Cambridge;  and  when  he 
and  his  retinue  had  ttikon  their  scats,  the 
preacher,  observing  that  a  new  andienos 
required  a  new  theme,  changed  his  teil| 
and  exposed  the  faults  and  shortoomingi 
of  the  clergy,  in  a  manner,  wo  may  be 
sure,  not  very  flattering  to  priestly  ean 
For  this  and  other  like  offenses  the  Bidiop 
had  forbidden  him  to  preach  in  the  xu&mt' 
sity ;  and  when  Latimer  took  refuge  la  a 
church  of  the  Augustine  friars,  the  Bishof 
made  complaint  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Ths 
Cardinal,  however,  dismissed  the  too 
faithful  preacher  with  a  gentle  admomtioBi 
and  granted  him  a  license  to  pread  in  WMJ 
church  throughout  England.  ^If  ths 
Bishop  of  Ely  can  not  abide  suohdoetiiM 
as  you  have  repeated,'*  he  sud,  ''yoa 
shall  preach  it  to  his  beard,  let  him  mf 
what  ho  will.*' 

A  happy  retort  is  here  mentioned  of 
Latimer's  against  one  Buckenham,  Mor 
of  the  Black  Friars,  who  had  entered  llo 
lists  against  him.  The  prior,  in  his  M^ 
mon,  did  his  best  to  prove  the  inexjpo^ 
iency  of  trusting  the  Scriptures  In  EuriUl 
to  the  vulgar.  The  ar^menta  andffcia- 
tration  of  the  good  prior  wefre  eridaidf 
not  of  the  highest  order  iraaginaibks.  .w 
show  what  blundering  interpretation  llo 
laity  were  exposed  to,  he  cited  as  an  OB* 
ample,  that  the  plowman  who  read  Ail 
^^  no  man  who  layeth  his  hand  to  the  ^Upv 
and  lookcth  back,  is  worthy  of  the  ^j|^ 
dom  of  God,"  might  peraOTentar 
to  touch   a  plow   at   alL     Thol 
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also,  ^vho  read  that  "  a  little  leaven  cor- 
rupteth  a  whole  lump,"  might  leave  his 
bread  unleavened.  Latimer  had  been  one 
of  his  auditors,  and  had  taken  notes ;  and 
by  and  by  he  is  the  preacher  and  the  friar 
a  listener.  Coming  to  this  point  of  the 
figurative  language  of  Scripture,  he  re- 
plied that  it  was  as  easy  of  comprehension 
as  the  most  familiar  signs  and  symbols 
painted  on  our  houses  and  walls.  "  As, 
for  example,"  he  continued,  casting  a 
meaning  glance  at  the  friar,  who  sat  op- 
posite to  him,  "  when  men  paint  a  fox 
preaching  out  of  friar's  cowl,  none  is  so 
mad  as  to  take  this  to  be  a  fox  that 
preacheth,  but  know  well  enough  the 
meaning  of  the  matter,  which  is  to  point 
out  to  us  what  hypocrisy,  craft,  and  subtle 
dissimulation  lieth  hid  many  times  in  these 
friars'  cowls,  willing  us  thereby  to 
beware  of  them."  The  contemporary 
chronicler  adds  that  Friar  Buckenham 
w\as  so  dashed  with  this  sermon  that  he 
never  after  durst  peep  out  of  the  pulpit 
against  Master  Latimer. 

In  l^atimer's  life,  years  of  persecution^ 
alternate  with  years  of  favor  and  prosper- 
ity. Under  Archbishop  Wareham  he  is 
in  danger  of  imprisonment  and  excom- 
munication, if  nothing  worse.  Under  his 
successor,  Cranmer,  he  is  raised  to  a 
bishopric.  Then  a  reliction  against  reform 
seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  partly 
by  the  northern  insurrection,  and  Gardiner 
and  Bonner  took  the  lead.  Under  their 
influence  articles  were  framed  which 
Latimer  could  not  subscribe ;  he  resigned 
his  bishopric,  and  sought  to  live  in  privacy. 
Coming  up  to  London,  however,  for 
medical  advice,  he  was  brought  before 
the    Piivv    Council,    and    cast  into    the 

ml  / 

Tower.  Tliis  happened  just  before  the 
close  of  Ilenrv's  rei^jn.  On  the  accession 
of  Edward  VL  ho  was  liberated,  and  his 
bishopric  again  offered  him ;  but  he  de- 
clined to  reassume  the  ej)iscopal  office,  and 
devoted  himself  to  preaching.  He  made 
it  tlie  great  purpose  of  his  life  to  rouse  all 
classes  to  a  practical  reform  in  their 
morals  and  religion.  He  was  the  censor 
of  his  times,  and  sometimes  the  pulpit 
satirist.  He  spared  no  class,  and  he 
preached  to  all  classes.  A  well-known 
picture  represents  him  with  uplifted  arm 
preaching  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  in  front 
of  the  young  king,  Edward  VL,  who  is 
seated  at  a  window,  while  a  dense  crowd 
surrounds  the  orator. 

Of  the  merits  of  Latimer,  whether  as 


preacher  or  divine,  Principal  Tiilloch 
gives,  we  think,  a  fair  and  unexaggerated 
estimate.  He  was  no  learned  theologian, 
and  his  eloquence  was  of  that  rude,  bhmt, 
uncompromising  character  that  appeals  so 
successfully  to  the  populace.  He  delight- 
ed in  invective,  and  did  not  scruple  to 
expose  individual  instances  of  oppression 
that  came  before  him.  Of  the  effect  of 
his  sermons  we  must  not  judge  by  the 
impression  they  now  produce  on  the 
reader.  Not  to  speak  of  the  change  of 
manners  and  of  dialect,  the  effect  of 
popular  eloquence  depends,  at  all  times, 
chiefly  on  the  voice  and  the  delivery.  The 
following  summary  appears  very  just : 

"  In  mere  intellectual  strength,  Latimer  can 
take  no  place  beside  either  Luther  or  Calvin. 
His  mind  has  neither  the  rich  compass  of  tlie 
one,  nor  the  symmetrical  vigor  of  the  other, 
lie  is  no  master  in  any  department  of  intellect- 
ual interest,  or  even  of  theological  inquiry.  We 
read  his  sermons  not  for  any  light  or  reach  of 
truth  which  they  unfold,  nor  because  they 
exhibit  any  peculiar  depth  of  spiritual  appre- 
hension, but  simply  because  they  are  interest- 
ing, and  interesting  mainly  from  the  very 
absence  of  all  dogmatic  and  intellectual  preten- 
sions. Yet  without  any  mental  greatness,  there 
is  a  pleasant  *and  wholesome  harmony  of  mental 
power  displayed  in  his  writings,  which  gives  to 
them  a  wonderful  vitality.  There  is  a  propor- 
tion and  vigor,  not  of  logic,  but  of  sense  and 
feeling,  in  them  eminently  English,  and  showing 
every  where  a  high  and  well-toned  capacity. 
He  is  coarse  and  low  at  times ;  his  familiarity 
occasionally  descends  to  meanness;  but  the 
living  hold  which  ho  takes  of  reality  at  every 
point,  often  carries  him  also  to  the  hight  of  an 
indignant  and  burning  eloquence.*' 

We  quote  this  passage  because  it  con- 
tains a  brief  critical  summary ;  but  we 
must  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  the 
most  favorable  specimen  of  Principal  Tul- 
loch's  own  style  ;  nor  can  we  extract  the 
passage  without  some  gentle  protest 
against  a  slip-slop  English  into  which  the 
Principal  has  here  been  betrayed  ;  it  is  a 
fault  quite  unusual  in  him.  Such  expressions, 
as  "  wholesale  harmony,''  "  high  and  well- 
toned  capacity,"  remind  us  of  the  jargon 
of  the  connoisseur  prating  over  his  pic- 
tures rather  than  the  sober  criticism  oi  an 
accurate  scholar.  Let  such  jargon  remain 
with  the  connoisseure  of  art  who  have  a 
traditional  right  to  talk  how  they  please 
about  tones  and  harmonies^  no  one  but 
themselves  having  the  least  interest  in 
what  meaning  they  affix  to  their  words. 

Latimer  could  not  play  this  distinguish- 
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ed  part,  through  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.,  of  pulpit  satirist  and  preacher  of  the 
Refonnatiou,  without  being  called  to 
severe  account  in  the  ensuing  reign  of 
Queen  Mary.  He  might  have  fled  the 
country,  and  the  new  government  were 
not  unwilling  that  he  should  do  so.  lie 
chose  to  remain,  and  was  accordingly 
committed  to  the  Tower.  But  if  iiis 
enemies  were  willing  he  should  escape  by 
self- banishment,  they  spared  him  no 
severity  when  he  was  within  their  power. 
They  kept  the  old  man  without  fire  in 
frosty  weather.  With  health  broken, 
they  transferred  him  to  Oxford  to  undergo 
examination,  and  hold  disputations  upon 
the  mass,  whereat  Master  Smith  of  Oriel, 
Dr.  Cartwight,  and  divers  others,  "  had 
snatches  at  him,  and  gave  him  bitter 
taunts."  After  this  examination  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  common  jail  in  Oxford, 
where  he  lay  for  more  than  a  year.  From 
the  jail  he  was  again  brought  to  be  ex- 
amined before  commissioners.  Infirm  and 
poor,  it  is  a  pitiable  spectacle  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us.  "  He  wore  an  old  thread-bare 
Bristol  frieze  gown,  girded  tohis  body  with 
a  penny  leather  girdle ;  his  Testament  was 
suspended  from  this  girdle  by  a  leather 
sling,  and  his  spectacles,  without  a  case, 
liung  from  his  neck  upon  his  breast."  His 
head  was  bound  about  by  a  complication 
of  night  -  caps,  surmounted  by  an  old 
horseman's  cap,  which,  notwithstanding 
Foxe's  specific  description,  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  get  any  clear  conception  of.  In 
this  state,  and  his  mind  half-torpid  by 
"  long  gazing  upon  cold  walls,"  he  is  set 
again  to  dispute  on  points  of  divinity  w^ith 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Gloucester. 
They  reproach  hhn  for  his  want  of  learn- 
ing. ''  Lo  !"  he  exclaimed,  according  to 
the  report  of  Foxe,  "  you  look  for 
learning  at  my  hand,  which  have  gone  so 
long  to  the  school  of  oblivion,  making  the 
bare  walls  my  library ;  keeping  me  so 
long  in  prison  without  book,  or  pen,  or 
ink ;  and  now  you  let  me  loose  to  come 
and  answer  to  articles.  You  deal  with 
me  as  though  two  were  appointed  to  fight 
for  life  and  death ;  and  over-night  the  one, 
through  friends  and  favor,  is  cherished, 
and  hath  good  counsel  given  him  how  to 
encounter  with  his  enemy  ;  the  other,  for 
ciwy  or  lack  of  friends,  all  the  whole  night 
is  set  in  the  stocks.  In  the  morning  when 
they  shall  meet,  the  one  is  in  strength 
and  lively,  the  other  is  stark  of  his  limbs 
and  almost  dead  for  feebleness.    Think 


you  that  to  run  through  this  man  with  a 
8i>ear  is  not  a  goodly  victory  ?" 

But  the  end  of  all  was  now  at  hand. 
He  and  Ridley  were  condemned  to  the 
flames.  At  the  closing  scene  his  spirit 
revived,  and  his  was  that  terse  vigorous 
saying,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated : 
"  Be  of  good  comfort.  Master  Ridley,  and 
play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candle  by  God's  grace  in  England,  as  I 
trust  shall  never  be  put  out." 

As  Principal  Tulloch  remarked  in  refer- 
ence to  the  martydom  of  Servetus,  so  we 
may  remark  here,  that  it  is  useless  now  to 
utter  indignant  denunciations  against  this 
crime  of  persecution,  unless  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  keep  the  example 
of  past  ages  before  us,  in  order  to 
preserve  ourselves  from  lapsing  into  their 
errors.  For  it  was  a  crime  of  the  age. 
All  parties,  all  sects,  are  seen  at  this  epoch 
involved  in  the  same  lamentable  error. 
As  individual  men,  we  mast  even  pity  the 
persecutors  of  olden  times — pity  them  for 
being  carried  away  by  one  common  infii- 
tuation.  If  the  Catholics  committed  Lati- 
mer and  Cranmer  to  the  flames,  even 
Latimer  is  found  assisting  at  the  martyr- 
dom of  Friar  Forest,  preaching  the  public 
sermon  on  the  occasion,  and  thus  sanc- 
tioning the  act ;  and  Cranmer,  as  is  well 
known,  could  send  a  helpless  woman  to 
the  stake.  It  has  been  often  said,  that 
the  Protestants  had  less  excuse  for  their 
cruelty  than  the  Catholics,  wiio  were 
supporting  an  old-established  system  by 
harsh  measures,  which  they  deemed  could 
be  effective,  and  which,  in  some  instances, 
were  effective.  And  the  Protestants 
would  have  perhaps  altogether  escaped 
the  deep  disgrace  of  having  capitally  exe- 
cuted men  and  women  for  what  they 
called  heresy,  if  it  had  not  happened  that 
their  hearts  were  hardened,  and  their 
judgments  utterly  perverted  by  that  habit 
(which  Principal  Tulloch  has  so  ably  re- 
proved) of  looking  into  the  Old  Testament 
for  laws  and  guidance.  An  appeal  to 
Moses  was  thought  to  decide  the  case. 
When  some  poor  woman  was  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  her  nonsense,  the  young  king 
Edward  was  reluctant  to  sign  the  warrant. 
"  The  object  of  the  king's  compassion," 
says  the  historian  Lingard,  "was  the 
future  condition  of  her  soul  in  another 
world.  He  argued,  that  as  long  as  she 
remained  in  error  she  remained  in  sin,  and 
that  to  deprive  her  of  life  in  that  state, 
was  to  consign  her  soul  to  everlasting  tor- 
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nients.  Cranmer  was  compelled  to  moot 
the  point  with  the  young  theologian.  The 
objection  was  solved  by  the  example  of 
Moses,  who  had  compelled  blasphemers 
to  be  stoned ;  and  the  lung,  with  tears, 
put  his  signature  to  the  warrant." 

Of  the  last  of  these  *'  Leaders  "  on  our 
list — the  patriot  reformer  Knox — we  shall 
venture  to  say  but  a  fcAv  words.  Princi- 
pal Tulloch's  manly,  straightforward  ac- 
count of  the  representative  of  the  Reform- 
ation in  Scotland  can  not  fail  to  please. 
There  is  no  undue  partiality,  there  is  no 
timid  admiration. 

One  notices  three  stages  in  the  opinion 
which  Protestants  form  of  these  great 
leaders  of  the  Reformation.  The  first  Is 
one  of  unwise,  unqualified  laudation  :  the 
man  is  a  type  for  all  times,  his  doctrine  a 
standard  for  our  own  faith.  The  second 
is  a  critical  stage,  where  defects  of  cha- 
racter and  narrowness  of  intellectual  view 
are  discovered,  and  the  idol  is  well-nigh 
displaced  altogether  from  its  pedestal: 
there  is  a  greater  disposition  to  blame 
than  to  praise.  Then  follows  the  third 
stage,  in  which  an  ideal  of  excellence  or 
of  wisdom  being  no  longer  sought,  the 
hero  is  reinstated  in  such  virtues  as  he  can 
really  claim  :  his  conduct  is  not  faultless, 
and  his  reasoning  is  not  unimpeachable, 
but  he  stands  there  to  be  judged  by  fair 
comparison  with  his  fellow-men,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  work  he  had  to  accomplish. 
In  this  last  stage  we  presume  the  reading 
pubhc  are  at  present.  They  no  longer 
wish  to  idolize  such  a  man  as  Knox.  Uo 
liad  his  passions  like  other  men ;  commit- 
ted blunders  as  do  other  men — all  that  is 
imderstood  ;  and  now  passion  for  passion, 
blunder  for  blunder,  man  for  man,  how 
will  you  estimate  him  as  he  stands  there 
amongst  his  contemporaries  ?  We,  for 
our  part,  estimate  him  very  highly,  nor 
can  we  find  any  living  man,  of  his  own 
time,  who  can,  on  the  whole,  take  prece- 
dence of  him. 

Some  romantically-disposed  people  think 
to  exhibit  Knox  to  great  disadvantage  by 
bringing  him  before  us  in  contrast  witn 
Mary,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  the  Scots. 
Well  does  Princij)al  Tulloch  remark,  that 
such  peoj)le  must  be  allowed  "  simply  to 
j)lease  themselves  with  their  own  delu- 
sions ;"  they  are  plainly  incapable  of  any 
grave  historical  criticism.  They  should 
be  condemned  to  read  novels  eternally ; 
or,  what  might  be  a  worse  penalty,  to  do 
nothing  but  write  novels  all  their  lives. 


A  rude  word !  Sermonized  the  Queen ! 
Why,  this  beautiful  lady  would  have  sent 
John  Knox,  if  she  had  been  able,  back  to 
the  French  galleys,  and  she  would  have 
governed  a  country,  now  manifestly  Pro- 
testant, by  the  influence  of  her  priests, 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
Pass  by  her  personal  frailties  —  let  the 
Moonnan  be  untouched — what  sort  of  queen 
has  Scotland  here?  She  is  scarce  a 
Scotchwoman — she  is  more  a  Guise  than 
a  Stuart.  What  good  will  the  nation  get 
out  of  her  pretty  French  manners,  her 
sweet  face,  or  her  musical  voice  ?  Now, 
bring  opposite  to  her,  front  to  front,  our 
John  Knox,  tried  and  hardened  by  the 
fire  of  adversity,  whose  religion  has  be- 
come a  grand  patriotism,  who  stands  there 
the  representative  of  a  people  who  have 
flung  off"  the  degrading  government  of 
priests,  who  have  become  each  one  his 
own  priest  in  his  relations  to  God,  and 
who,  thus  free  in  religion,  must  be  free 
also  in  politics ;  who  mean  henceforth, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  to  be  a  self- 
governing  people.  Contrast  the  two 
figures.  Choose  between  them.  Choose 
a  sofl  face  and  treachery  to  the  nation,  or 
the  hard  strong  man,  self-devoted  to  a 
great  cause. 

If  the  Reformation  in  England  was  sin- 
gularly complex  in  its  character,  in  Scot- 
land it  assumed  a  form  marvelously  simple. 
According  to  all  accounts,  the  old  hierar- 
chy had  by  its  vices  lost  all  hold  of  the 
aflections  or  the  reverence  of  the  people — 
the  monarchy  had  lost  its  controlling  power 
by  the  untimeljr  death  of  James  V. — the 
burgher  class,  impelled  and  united  by  a 
religious  movement,  became  supreme  — 
there  was  not  too  much  learning  for  unan- 
imity of  opinion — the  simpler  faith  of  Pro- 
testantism carried  all  before  it,  and  was 
destined  to  mold  for  centuries  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation. 

The  burgher  class,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, were  fused  with  the  mob,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  power  of  the  religious  orator 
acting  equally  upon  all.  There  is  no  respect 
of  persons  in  this  matter  of  religious  doc- 
trine. The  Reformation  becomes  a  strict- 
ly democratic  movement.  Knox  preaches 
a  sermon  at  Perth  on  the  idolatry  of  the 
mass  and  of  image-worship.  The  whole 
multitude  is  stirred. 

"At  the  close  of  the  sermon,"  continues 
Principal  Tulloch,  *^  and  while  the  people  still 
lingered  under  the  warm  emotion  of  the  preach- 
er's words,  an  encounter  took  place  between  a 
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boy  and  a  priest,  who,  with  a  singular  dcadncss 
to  the  signs  around  him,  had  uncovered  a  rich 
altar-piece,  and  was  making  preparations  to 
celebrate  mass.  The  boy  threw  a  stone,  which 
overturned  and  destroyed  one  of  the  images. 
The  act  operated  like  a  spark  laid  to  a  train. 
The  suppressed  indignation  of  the  multitude 
burst  forth  beyond  all  control — the  consecrated 
imagery  was  broken  in  pieces  —  the  holy  re- 
cesses invaded — ^the  pictures  and  ornaments  torn 
from  the  walls  and  trampled  in  the  dust  —  and, 
rising  with  the  agitation,  the  spirit  of  disorder 
spread,  and  the  '  rascal  multitude,'  as  Knox 
afterwards  called  them,  having  completed  their 
work  of  destruction  in  the  church,  proceeded  to 
the  houses  of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars,  and 
the  Charter-house  or  Carthusian  Monastery, 
and  violently  ransacked  them  and  laid  them  in 
ruins." 

The  spirit  of  destruction  no  where  raged 
so  A-iolently  as  it  did  in  Scotland.  Every 
man  of  taste  must  deplore  the  ruin  and 
defacement  of  the  noble  structures  of  the 
old  religion.  We  should  be  thought  Van- 
dals ourselves  if  we  uttered  a  w^ord  of 
apology,  yet  something  might  suggest  it- 
self to  a  sturdy  Protestant  to  reconcile 
him  to  this  act  of  Vandalism.  Knox's 
plea  that  the  "  best  way  to  keep  the  rooks 
from  returning,  was  to  pull  down  their 
nests,"  could  apply  only  to  the  first  era  of 
the  lieformation  ;  and  the  banished  rooks 
would  have  returned,  if  it  had  been  in 
their  power,  and  rebuilt  their  nests.  Great 
shame  and  scandal,  it  seems,  to  pull  down 
a  fine  old  edifice,  but  we  know — and  our 
own  age  has  in  some  measure  shown  how 
this  may  be  —  we  know  that  a  fine  old 
building  may,  in  its  own  dumb  ^vay, 
preach  from  generation  to  generation,  till 
at  length,  aided  by  some  j)ropitious  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  prove  a  very  persua- 
sive orator.    Visitors  pace  with  enthusiasm 


the  aisles,  let  us  say,  of  a  York  Minster; 
tasteful  municipalities  sustain,  restore  the 
venerable  edifice;  a  desire  might  grow, 
we  do  not  say  that  it  ever  has  grown, 
that  the  worship,  the  ceremonial,  the 
music,  should  be  in  harmony  with  the 
grand  cathedral,  and  a  revived  ceremonial 
is  followed,  amongst  the  unreflective,  by 
a  revived  doctrine. 

The  whole  Reformation  in  Scotland  has 
an  extreme  uncompromising  character, 
which  the  liberal  and  intelligent  citizen  of 
Edinburgh  can  not  at  this  day  be  supposed 
to  approve.  No  measure  of  justice  was 
dealt  towards  the  old  Cathohc  Churcii. 
The  contest  was  too  violent  to  admit  of 
equitable  controvers}',  and  the  crimes  of  a 
Cardinal  Beatoun  had  helped  to  raise  a 
spirit  almost  as  unchristian  as  his  own. 
Knox  and  his  companions  were  not  con- 
tent with  denouncing  the  Catholic  Church 
as  corrupt ;  it  was  s^solutely  the  work  of 
Satan;  it  was  anti-Christ.  An  applica- 
tion of  certain  pa.ssages  in  the  Apocalypse, 
first  introduced  by  polemical  divines  in 
the  mere  heat  of  discussion,  became  a  part 
of  the  national  faith  in  Scotland.  All  thb 
popular  and  unqualified  animosity  can  not 
be  admired  by  us.  But  great  changes  of 
this  description  never  yet  were  effected 
by  moderate  equitable  gentlemen.  We 
have  to  ask  ourselves  whether,  upon  the 
w^hole,  our  Reformers  did  not  accomplish 
their  great  work  as  well  and  as  wisely  as 
the  times  permitted. 

We  will  not  follow  Principal  TuUoch 
any  further  in  his  account  of  Knox ;  we 
should  be  only  repeating  what  he  has 
more  eloquently  said.  We  wonld  invite 
our  readers  to  a  perusal  of  the  book  it- 
self: they  wdll  find  it  both  eloquent  and 
instructive. 


A  MOST  extraordinary  race  took  place  a  few 
days  a^o  in  a  fashionable  ladies'  seminary  school 
in  the  Thiergjirten,  13erlin,wherc  thirty-throe  young 
ladies  contested  for  the  championship  in  swim- 
ming. The  winner,  who  is  nineteen  years  of  ago, 
and  very  handsome,  is  said  to  have  proved  that 
she  might  as  readily  challenge  the  other  sex  as 
her  own. 


More  than  sixteen  years  ago  a  lady  named  06I* 
son,  residing  in  Hyde  Park-terrace^  London,  "re- 
aolvod  never  to  see  the  light  of  day  again,**  having 
been  disappointed  in  her  matrimonial  views  with 

Colonel  H .    Ever  since  the  year  1843  this  ec* 

centric  maiden  lady  has  lived  and  alept  in  aduunber 
from  which  all  light  is  rigidly  excluded  nvo  what 
is  furnished  to  her  by  wax  candles. 
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From    the    Ecleotlo    Bevlew. 


BLUNDERS     OF     VISION-COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Some  years  ago  a  party  of  gentlemen 
were  discussing  the  question  of  blindness 
over  their  wine  in  the  mansion  of  a  north- 
ern noble.  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the 
company  that  persons  had  been  known  to 
lose  the  power  of  vision,  so  far  as  one  eye 
was  concerned,  long  before  they  had  any 
consciousness  of  the  defect.  Polite  doubts 
were  exj)ressed  on  the  point.  Every  one 
would  admit  that  a  man  might  labor  under 
a  mental  or  moral  cataract  without  being 
particularly  alive  to  the  infirmity,  but  phys- 
ical opacity  was  too  conspicuous  an  evil  to 
be  long  concealed.  More  in  jest  than 
with  any  suspicion  of  the  result,  the  loud- 
est of  the  skeptics  was  requested  to  ascer- 
tain whether  his  own  organs  were  "  all 
right."  Closing  one  eye,  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  start  of  horror :  *'  Why,  bless  me,  I 
can  scarcely  see  at  all!"  He  himself  was 
in  the  very  predicament  he  had  refused  to 
accredit. 

However  startling  such  a  case  may 
seem,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  per- 
sons who  suffer  from  eccentricities  of 
vision  Avithout  ever  discovering  the  de- 
fect until  they  have  ripened  (in  their  own 
opinion)  into  ])erfect  men.  Perhaps  not 
even  then.  Entering  any  assembly  con- 
sisting: of  a  thousand  individuals  we  miixht 
safely  exclaim  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  are  probably  twenty  people  in  this 
respectiible  oomj)any  who  are  more  or  less 
aftected  with  chromatoi)seudopsis,  other- 
wise parachromatism,  otherwise  dyschro- 
matopsis,  otherwise  dyschrosis,  otherwise 
Daltonism."  Of  course  the  audience  would 
be  greatly  alarmed  by  this  annoimcement, 
and  the  fairer  portion  might  become  quite 
indignant,  naturally  supposing  that  some 
wicked  imputation  lay  concealed  under 
such  learned  terms.  To  pacify  them  it 
would  be  necossaiy  to  explain  that  certain 
persons  were  incapable  of  perceiving  cer- 
tain colors,  or  that  they  confounded  one 
with  another ;  in  fact,  that  the  human  eye 
was  subject  to  a  variety  of  chromatic 
heresies,  although  the  owner  might  think 
himself  as  orthodox  in  vision  as  every  man 
deems  himself  in  the  Faith. 


Cases  of  color-blindness  must,  of  course, 
have  frequently  occurred  amongst  our 
forefathers,  but  these  esteemed  individu- 
als do  not  appear  to  have  systematized 
their  obser^'^ations  at  all.  Every  now  and 
then  a  person  conducts  himself  so  strange- 
ly that  his  friends  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  a  "  screw  must  be  loose"  either 
in  his  eye  or  in  his  brain.  The  writer  of 
this  article  well  remembers  how  he  first 
discovered  that  such  a  visual  peculiarity 
existed.  Walking  out  with  a  companion 
— let  us  take  the  names  of  Jones  and 
Jenkins  for  the  moment — the  latter  hap- 
pened to  make  a  remark  about  the  color 
of  a  door,  which  he  (Jones)  declared  to 
be  red,  and  we  (Jenkins)  knew  to  be 
green.  Thinking  that  this  assertion  was 
a  mere  specimen  of  boyish  fun,  Jenkins 
laughed  as  Brother  Martin  might  laugh 
when  my  Lord  Peter  assured  him  (in 
Swift's  wonderful  Tale  of  a  Tub)  that  a 
loaf  of  bread  was  a  shoidder  of  mutton. 
But  when  Jones  repeated  the  observation 
with  perfect  gravity,  and,  spite  of  all  re- 
monstrances, protested  that  the  door  was 
just  as  fiery-looking  as  a  soldier's  coat, 
Jenkins  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
take  high  ground,  and  to  break  a  lance  in 
the  cause  of  Truth.  Sharj)  words  were 
soon  exchanged.  "  What  on  earth,"  he 
asked,  "  can  make  you  say  that  the  door 
is  red  ?"  "  And  what  on  earth,"  replied 
Jones,  "  can  make  you  say  that  the  door 
is  green  ?"  "  Why,"  replied  Jenkins, 
fiercely,  "it  is  as  plain  as  possible  that 
the  door  is  green."  "No,"  retorted 
Jones,  in  great  anger,  "  it  is  as  plain  as 
possible  that  the  door  is  red."  Well  there 
\vt\s  nothing  for  it  apparently  but  a  battle. 
We  were  just  at  an  age  when  knotty  con- 
troversies are  extremely  liable  to  finish 
with  a  fight.  War  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed. If  Jones  had  beaten  Jenkins,  we 
presume  the  door  would  have  been  decid- 
edly red;  if  Jenkins  had  beaten  Jones, 
the  door  would  have  been  as  decidedly 
green — such  is  the  logic  of  physical  force. 
Fortunately,  when  the  two  belligerents, 
like  the  knights  of  the  silver  shield,  were 
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on  the  bnnk  of  an  engagement,  an  ac- 
quaintance came  by,  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  arbitration.  "Pray,"  said 
Jenkins  to  the  pacificator,  "  will  you  tell 
us  if  that  door  is  green  ?"  "  Certainly  it 
is  green,"  said  he,  "  and  so  must  you  be  to 
put  such  a  question."  On  further  inquiry, 
when  Jones  was  suflScicntly  cool  to  submit 
to  an  examination  touching  his  chromatic 
perceptions,  it  appeared  that  the  two  hues 
were  indistinguishable  to  his  eye ;  that  he 
gave  the  name  of  red  to  every  object 
which  belonged  to  either  class  ;  and  that, 
in  his  opinion,  a  bnck  building  in  the  dis- 
tance was  of  the  same  tint  as  the  lawn  on 
which  it  stood ! 

Until  recently,  little  has  been  done  to 
investigate  this  infirmity  upon  an  exten- 
sive scale.  Dr.  Dalton  of  Manchester  was 
the  first  person  in  England  who  drew  any 
marked  attention  to  the  subject.  He 
himself  could  only  perceive  two,  or  at 
most  three,  distinctions  of  hue  in  tlie  solar 
spectrum ;  and,  therefore,  a  rainbow  must 
have  seemed  to  him  like  a  tame  arch  of 
yellow  and  blue.  He  could  perceive  no 
distinction  between  woolen  yarn  whether 
dyed  crimson  or  dark  blue.  Specimens 
of  claret- colored  cloth  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  mud.  If  stockinsys  had  been 
spotted  with  blood,  he  would  hardly  have 
suspected  that  the  stains  were  any  thing 
more  than  more  dirt.  He  compared  a 
florid  complexion  to  a  dull  blackish  blue 
upon  a  white  ground ;  so  that  a  ruddy 
countenance  produced  the  same  impres- 
sion ui)on  his  retina  as  dihite  black  ink 
smeared  upon  writing-paper.  And  when 
he  mounted  his  scarlet  gown  at  Oxford, 
he  pronounced  it  to  be  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  grass  of  the  fields. 

It  is,  however,  to  Professor  George 
Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  public  is 
indeptcd  for  the  largest  collection  of  facts 
on  this  interesting  topic,  and  to  his  re- 
searches we  are  indebted  for  somo  of  the 
illustrations  of  chromatic  error  about  to  , 
be  adduced.  Let  us  premise,  however, 
that  though  color-blindness  is  a  defect,  it 
is  not  exactly  a  disease.  It  is  crcnerallv 
born  with  the  individual,  and  continues 
with  him  during  life.  The  eye  appears  to 
be  comj)lete  in  its  structure,  and  in  other 
respects  discharges  its  duties  in  as  exem- 
plary a  manner  as  the  most  resi)ectable 
organ  of  the  frame. 

First,  there  are  cases  in  which  persons 
are  perfectly  unable  to  distinguish  colors 
at  all.     They  know  that  black  is  black,  and 


white  is  white ;  but  as  to  the  prismatic 
tints  they  are  completely  in  the  dark. 
Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  man  in 
Edinburgh  who  was  in  this  unlucky  con- 
dition. By  some  freak  of  fortune,  almost 
as  whimsical  as  if  a  deaf  person  were  ap- 
prenticed to  an  organist,  this  poor  fellow 
was  brought  up  a  house-painter.  Com- 
pelled to  dabble  with  colors  continually, 
he  would  have  fallen  into  the  most  egre- 
gious blunders ;  but  marrying  a  woman 
whom  he  could  trust  to  choose  and  mix 
his  pigments,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue 
his  calling  without  any  very  violent 
breaches  of  propnety.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  when  this  valuable  helpmate 
happened  to  be  from  home,  the  husband 
undertook  to  paint  a  room  in  a  public 
building.  He  prepared,  as  he  thought,  a 
capital  stone-tint,  and  was  rapidly  cover- 
ing the  walls  with  the  mixture  when  he 
was  arrested  by  some  one  who  told  him 
that  he  was  decorating  the  place  with  an 
unquestionable  blue. 

Instances  like  this,  however,  where 
there  exists  a  total  insensibility  to  all  the 
leading  tints,  are  comparatively  rare. 
More  frequently  it  happens  that  the  in- 
dividual is  blind  to  one  particular  color, 
or  at  least  incapable  of  detecting  any 
marked  difference  between  two  very 
discrepant  hues.  Red  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  shibboleth  of  those  who  are  im- 
perfectly versed  in  the  language  of  vision. 
As  we  call  an  object  black  when  it  reflects 
no  prismatic  ray  to  the  eye,  persons  thus 
circumstanced  will  see  little  more  distinc- 
tion between  blood  and  tar  than  a  phlc- 
botomist  would  perceive  between  the 
blood  of  an  Englishman  and  that  of  a 
Spaniard.  A  clerk  in  a  public  ofllice  fre- 
quently astonished  his  superiors  by  sign- 
ing his  name  to  official  documents  in  red 
ink — he  believing  that  he  was  doing  it  in 
the  legitimate  Japan.  A  gentleman  who 
had  sent  a  letter  to  his  fiimily  whilst  on  a 
journey  was  surprised  to  learn  on  return- 
hig  home  that  the  first  part  of  the  epistle 
was  in  black  ink  and  the  latter  in  red.  A 
bank(^r  in  London  made  such  repeated 
mistakes  in  this  wav  that  he  was  at  lenirth 
compelled  to  keep  his  inks  in  standishes  of 
a  diiforent  shape.  Sporting  gentlemen 
have  been  known  who  could  not  discrimi- 
nate between  the  black  coats  and  the  red 
ones  in  the  field,  particularly  when  the 
liG:ht  was  waninix.  To  eves  of  this  de- 
scription  a  regiment  of  soldiers  would  ap- 
pear as  mild  in  their  habiliments  as  if*  they 
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were  a  regiment  of  civilians,  and  bnt  for 
their  arms  and  the  warlike  cut  of  their 
garments,  a  file  of  heroes  might  almost  be 
mistaken  for  a  funeral  procession.  Many 
comical  mistakes  have  arisen  from  this 
Fource.  A  gentleman  relates  in  tlie  Phi- 
losophical Tra7usaction^  how  ho  was 
shocked  just  before  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  by  the  appearance  of  the  bride- 
groom in  a  suit  of  black ;  for  in  earlier 
tinies  it  seems  that  color  was  indispensa- 
ble to  matrimony.  Papa  insisted  that  the 
poor  fellow  should  go  home  and  assume 
some  less  melancholy  attire ;  but  the  bride, 
who  would  probably  have  married  him  hi 
sackcloth,  like  a  noblewoman — at  least  so 
we  suspect — rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
declared  that  her  lover  was  correctly 
clothed  in  a  rich  claret-colored  dress. 
Such  was  the  fact.  One  day,  after  service 
at  church,  a  gentleman  went  up  to  a  lady 
and  inquired,  with  great  concern,  for 
whom  she  was  in  mourning.  For  no 
one,  was  the  reply:  why  should  he  im- 
agine that  such  was  the  case?  The  quer- 
ist explained — was  not  her  bonnet  a  deep 
black  ?  Certainly  not :  it  was  crimson 
velvet !  A  person  who  had  lost  a  relative 
greatly  scandalized  his  friends  by  sealing 
his  black-edged  letters  with  red  wax,  just 
as  many  an  lieir-at-law  would  probably  do, 
if,  after  testifying  his  regard  for  the  memo- 
ry of  the  departed  by  using  a  sheet  with 
the  deepest  and  darkest  of  borders,  he 
were  at  libertv  to  svmbolize  his  ffenuine 
sentiments  when  he  came  to  the  seal. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  blunder  of 
an  upholsterer's  apprentice  who  was  sent 
to  purchase  some  black  cloth  to  cover  a 
coffin,  and  returned  with  a  quantity  of 
scarlet,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
as  sorrowful  a  sable  as  the  occasion  re- 
quired. 

Next,  let  us  mention  a  series  of  cases 
in  which  one  color  is  simply  confounded 
with  another.  Red,  for  example,  may  be 
habitually  mistaken  for  green,  or  crimson 
identified  with  blue.  Take  the  former 
species  of  defect ;  for  the  clashing  of  green 
with  red  is  one  of  the  most  popular  forms 
of  heterodoxy  in  regard  to  hues.  A  gen- 
tleman was  asked  if  he  saw  any  object 
stretched  upon  a  hedge.  He  declared 
there  was  none.  The  fact  was  that  a  red 
cloak  happened  to  be  thrown  over  it,  and 
though  tlie  exact  position  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  he  could  not  perceive,  any 
difference  in  color  between  the  garment 
and  the  green   of  Nature.     Boys  have 


more  than  once  become  acquainted  with 
their  parachromatism — not  certainly  under 
that  title — by  finding  that  their  compan- 
ions could  make  easy  havoc  amongst  the 
cherries  whilst  they,  from  inability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  hues  of  the  fruit 
and  leaves,  were  compelled  to  explore  the 
trees  laboriously,  and  to  commit  their  de- 
predations on  a  very  unsatisfactory  scale. 
The  same  difficulty  has  attended  their 
operations  whilst  foraging  in  the  straw- 
berry-beds. Other  most  amusing  instances 
are  on  record.  A  gentleman  was  request- 
ed to  pick  out  all  the  greens  from  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  stained  glass:  he  se- 
lected 'the  red,  brown,  claret,  yellow, 
and  pink ;  and  when  asked  to  say  which 
w^as  the  most  emphatic  green  of  the  group, 
he  unhesitatingly  fixed  upon  the  claret. 
A  surgeon  called  upon  his  tailor  intending 
to  order  a  pair  of  brown  pantaloons  :  he 
selected  the  cloth  himself;  but  when  the 
garment  came  home,  the  color  proved  to 
be  as  sanguinary  as  if  he  were  on  the 
point  of  starting  for  the  wars.  He  went 
on  another  occasion  determined  to  secure 
his  favorite  brown,  but  not  being  properly 
aware  of  his  defect,  the  result  was  just 
as  unfortunate  as  before :  this  time  the 
color  adopted  was  a  violent  green  ;  and 
the  poor  fellow  was  compelled  to  get  the 
articles  dyed  in  order  that  he  might  not 
be  mistaken  for  a  soldier  or  a  huntsman. 
A  nobleman,  whose  vision  was  similarly 
affected,  began  to  banter  his  lady  one 
day  for  wearing  a  scarlet  dress.  Her 
ladyship  was  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  joke,  for  her  dress  was  as  verdant 
as  the  garb  of  spring.  A  gentleman, 
who  was  fond  of  drawing  used  to  perpe- 
trate laiul scapes  in  which  the  trees  were 
adorned  with  red  foliage ;  and  when 
he  attempted  to  execute  a  marine  view, 
his  waves — contrary  to  all  precedent,  ex- 
cept they  were  intended  for  the  Red  Sea 
— were  tipped  with  fine  crimson  crests. 
A  medical  student  discovered  his  defect 
in  a  curious  way.  Whilst  attending  a 
course  of  chemical  lectures,  the  professor 
performed  the  usual  experiments  to  show 
how  the  colors  of  vegetable  extracts  might 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  acids  and 
alkalies.  Pouring  his  alkaline  solution 
into  an  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  he  an- 
nounced that  the  liquid  would  finally  be- 
come greenish.  The  student  watched  the 
process,  but  the  red  cabbage  seemed  to 
be  YQTy  refractory.  He  waited  long,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  see  the  little 
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prodigy  performed.  The  professor,  mean- 
while, did  not  appear  at  all  distressed. 
There  was  no  chuekling  on  the  part  of 
the  stucfcnts  at  his  discomfiture.  On  the 
contrary,  he  seemed  to  retire  from  the 
experiment  as  if  he  were  perfectly  victor- 
ious ;  and  the  pujuls  on  mquiry  asserted 
that  the  vegetable  tincture  had  succumbed 
without  demur,  and  that  the  operation 
had  come  oft*  with  flying  colors. 

There  are  many  varieties,  however,  of 
chromato  -  pseudopsis  —  that  abominable 
Greek  compound  agaui !  In  one  large 
class  of  cases,  namely,  those  hi  which 
people  are  required  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  delicate  shades  of  composite 
colors,  Professor  Wilson  considers  that 
inability  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception. 
Want  of  space  forbids  us  touch  upon  these, 
and  for  the  same  reason  we  must  abstain 
from  discussing  the  difterent  theories 
which  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  color  blindness.  Dr.  Dal- 
ton,  who  had  a  right  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subject,  shicc  his  name  has  been 
attached  to  the  infirmity,  suggested  that 
one  of  the  humors  of  the  eve  mi^jht  be 
tinged  with  some  hue  which,  in  his  case, 
he  supposed  to  be  "  some  modification  of 
blue  !"  Consequently  the  light  transmit- 
ted through  the  optic  chamber  would  be 
aftected  on  the  8ame'prinei[)le,  as  if  a  little 
Avindow  of  stained  glass  were  hiserted  in 
the  organ.  But  when,  after  the  chemist's 
death,  a  scientific  inquest  was  held  uj)on 
his  eye,  the  humors  were  found  to  be  per- 
fectly pellucid,  and  the  crystalline  lens 
exhibited  the  yellowish  tinge  which  is 
customary  in  the  aged.  Failing  to  detect 
the  cause  in  the  liquids  of  the  organ.  Sir 
David  Brewster  conjectured  that  the 
retina  might  j)ossibly  be  colored  ;  but  of 
this  there  is  no  satisfactory  j)roof.  J>esides 
these  and  other  chromatic  hypotheses, 
there  are  theories  wliich  refer  the  defect 
to  some  specialty  either  in  the  nervous 
apj)aratus  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  brain,  or 
hi  both.  A  phrenologist,  of  course,  settles 
the  question  by  pointing  to  the  region 
immediately  above  the  eye  but  beneath 
the  eye-brow,  and  if  he  finds  it  unsatisfac- 
torily developed,  he  exclaims  :  "  Sir,  num- 
ber Twenty  -  six  is  miserably  deficient, 
what  can  you  expect?*  Thank  your 
stars  if  you  can  tell  a  judge  in  crimson 


"  Color  is  numbered  twenty-six  in  Sparzheim's 
STstcm. 


from  an  undertaker  io  sable."  It  need 
scarcely  be  added  that  as  the  cause  of  the 
infirmity  is  so  subtle,  and  its  exact  seat 
not  yet  ascertained,  all  theory  must  rest 
upon  a  basis  of  mere  conjecture. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  true  explans- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon,  color-blindness  has 
been  productive  of  much  inconvenience, 
and  hi  some  instances  completely  cripples 
the  patient  so  far  as  certain  occnpations  , 
are  concerned.  A  bookbinder  had  an  ap- 
prentice  whom  he  was  obliged  to  dis- 
charge, because  the  youth  i*an  him  into 
frequent  scrapes  with  his  customers  by 
bindhig  books  in  all  sorts  of  unexpected 
hues.  An  artist  (had  a  disciple  who  was 
compelled  to  abandon  painting,  for  in 
copying  a  picture  he  niade  the  roses  bine, 
he  flushed  his  sky  Avith  crimson  instead  of 
azure,  and  a  horse  which  ought  to  have 
figured  in  the  landscape  in  a  modest 
brown  liide  wjis  dyed  a  bluish  green.  A 
milliner  once  mended  a  lady's  black  alk 
dress  with  crimson,  and  a  tailor  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  whom  a  dark  bluo  coat  was 
sent  to  be  tinkered,  returned  it  patched 
at  the  elbows  with  pieces  as  bright  as 
arterial  blood.  A  tailor's  man,  who  had 
just  been  promoted  to  a  post  which  re- 
quired him  to  match  colors  for  the  jour- 
neymen, applied  to  Professor  Wilson  in 
great  distress  saying  that  he  must  lose  his 
situation  unless  he  could  be  cured.  Num- 
ber twenty-six  appeared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insanity,  for,  amongst  other  freaks,  it 
had  persuaded  him  to  order  green  strings 
for  the  back  of  a  scarlet  livery  waistcoat, 
to  mate  greens  with  browns,  and  to  put 
red  stripes  on  some  trowsers  in  place  of 
blue.  A  haberdasher  was  asked  what 
became  of  shopmen  whose  number  twenty- 
six  was  sadly  at  fault.  From  his  reply  it 
seems  that  these  unfortunates  frequently 
take  refuge  in  mourning  establishments, 
where,  of  course,  no  appreciation  of  tints 
is  required,  either  in  the  ^^  deep  affliction 
hue,"  or  in  the  "  mitigated  sorrow  de- 
partment." Chemists  have  been  embar- 
rassed in  their  pursuits  by  inability  to  de- 
termine the  colors  of  their  precipitates, 
and  a  geologist  has  been  known  to  take  a 
person  Avith  him  whilst  examining  a  red 
sandstone  district,  to  point  out  in  the  dis- 
tance where  the  herbage  ended  and  the 
red  rock  appeared.  We  remember  a 
question  of  title  arising  with  resard  to 
some  ]>roperty  described  on  a  plan,  and 
stated  in  the  deeds  to  be  colored  red.  But 
there  was  a  line  long  slip  of  ground  which 
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manifestly  exhibited  the  same  tint,  though 
judi^ing  from  certain  extrinsic  evidence  it 
ought  to  have  been  painted  green.  Had 
not  the  parties  concerned  been  amicably 
disposed,  the  mistake  of  a  color-blind 
clerk  might  thus  have  given  rise  to  a  su- 
perb amount  of  litigation.  Imagine,  too, 
a  young  painter  madly  in  love,  endeavor- 
ing to  portray  the  idol  of  his  heart.  What 
"would  be  her  consternation  on  discover- 
ing that  her  soft  blue  eyes  were  a  flaming 
red  ;  that  her  nose  was  of  the  greenest 
tint,  and  that  her  locks  hung  in  rich  purple 
ringlets  upon  a  neck  of  spotless  drab  ? 

There  is  one  very  serious  form,  how- 
ever, in  which  color-blindness  might  be 
productive  of  disastrous  results.  You  are 
traveling  by  railway ;  you  observe  in  the 
distance  a  man  waving  a  flag.  If  that 
flag  is  red  it  indicates  danger  ;  if  green, 
it  simply  denotes  caution.  By  night  the 
same  purpose  is  answered  by  the  employ- 
ment of  lamps  of  corresponding  hue.  The 
train  goes  rushing  on.  There  happens  to 
be  some  obstruction  in  the  roaa.  Then 
follows  a  crash  ;  and  in  an  instant  scores 
of  men  who,  but  a  moment  before,  were 
full  of  life  and  perfect  of  limb,  lie  mang- 
led beneath  the  shattered  vehicles.  IIow 
is  this  ?  The  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hoist  the  signal  of  danger  is  color-blind, 
and  has  seized  the  wrong  flag,  or  the 
driver,  whose  business  it  w^as  to  interpret 
it,  is  dead  to  the  difference  between  red 
and  green.  It  may  be  true  that  catastit)- 
phes  clearly  traceable  to  this  cause  may 
never  have  occurred  on  our  iron  highways; 
but  considering  that  red  and  green  are 
the  hues  which  are  most  frequently  con- 
founded in  color-blindness  —  that  red  is 
especially  treacherous  during  twilight  be- 
cause it  soonest  disappears  —  and  that 
until  recently  signal  -  men  were  never 
subjected  to  any  practical  examination 
to  test  the  integrity  of  their  vision,  we 
may  well  shudder  at  the  thought  that  our 
lives  have  repeatedly  been  staked  upon  the 
chance -sufficiency  of  an  official's  sight. 


There  are  three  or  four  points  connect- 
ed with  color-blindness  which  we  can 
barely  note.  First,  it  is  frequently  here- 
ditary in  families.  A  Dr.  £arle,  of  the 
United  States,  ascertained  that  amongst 
his  own  relatives  there  were  at  least 
twenty  individuals  who  suffered  from  this 
oddity  of  vision.  Secondly,  ladies  are 
said  to  be  comparatively  exempt.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  states  that  in  his  researches 
he  never  heard  of  more  than  six  feminine 
instances  of  color  blindness  in'this  country, 
and  of  these  he  only  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing a  single  decided  specimen.  Cases 
however  have  turned  up  which  show  that 
the  men  do  not  bear  the  exclusive  burden, 
as  all  polite  individuals  would  doubtless 
wish  the  sex  to  do.  Thirdly,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  number  of  color-blind 
persons  amongst  the  Society  of  Friends 
IS  inordinately  large,  and  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  explain  this  inference  upon 
philosophical  grounds,  for  it  has  been  said 
that  the  practice  of  wearing  apparel  from 
which  all  gay  tints  are  excluded,  must 
ultimately  tell  upon  the  eye,  and  in  the 
course  ox  several  generations  the  conse- 
quences will  mount  up  until  they  appear 
as  a  decided  physical  imperfection.  Un- 
fortunately for  this  theory  Quakers  are 
not  always  looking  at  their  clothes,  nor 
are  they  shut  out  from  the  varied  hues  of 
nature  and  art,  nor  does  their  defect  bear 
any  distinct  relationship,  complimentary 
or  otherwise,  to  the  prevalent  drab  of 
their  denomination.  The  fact  that  Dalton 
was  a  member  of  their  persuasion,  and 
that  consequently  minuter  researches  may 
have  been  instituted  amongst  the  body, 
will  explain  why  they  have  furnished  so 
large  a  contingent  of  patients.  Lastly,  it 
has  been  calculated  that  o^e  individual  in 
every  fifty  is  decidedly  color-blind,  and 
taking  milder  cases  into  account,  it  is 
conjectured  that  one  in  every  twenty  may 
be  more  or  less  affected. 


Mil  Jobard,  of  Drussela,  has  invented  an  arti- 
ficial statuary  marble,  which  is  to  be  prepared  for 
sculpture  in  a  liquid  state,  and  can  be  molded  with 
the  plaster  figure.  It  is  said  to  be  pure  and  spotless 
as  Carrara ;  transparent,  polished,  and  hard  as  the 
real  substance  taken  from  the  quarry. 

VOL.  XLvIlL— NO.  IV. 


Madame  Jjotnt  LmD  GoLD80H]m>T  performed  at 
a  miscellaneous  concert,  in  Dublin,  on  Monday 
evening.  The  Fyeeman^a  Journal  says  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fair  singer  created  quite  a  scene, 
all  the  vast  assemblage  seeming  to  bend  forward 
whilst  peal  after  peal  of  welcome  gieeted  her. 
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Sir  Isaac  Xewton  observes  in  his 
Optics^  "  that,  as  telescopes  can  not  be  so 
formed  as  to  take  away  tliat  confusion  of 
rays  which  arises  from  the  tremors  of  tlie 
atmosphere,  the  only  remedy  is  a  most 
serene  and  quiet  air,  such  as  may  perhaps 
be  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains, above  the  grosser  clouds."  The 
second  edition  of  the  Optics^  in  which  this 
suggestion  first  occurs,  was  published  in 
the'year  1718.  In  1852  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth, 
tlie  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Observatory  a  scheme  for  car- 
ryinjr  out  Newton's  sujrffcstion  bv  a  sum- 
mer  expedition  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriife. 
On  the  second  of  May,  185G,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
consented,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
to  the  proposed  experiment,  and  notified 
to  Mr.  Smyth  that  for  this  purpose  the 
Treasury  would  place  five  hundred  pounds 
at  his  disposal.  On  the  fourteenth  of 
July  Mr.  Smyth  had  commenced  his  work, 
on  the  rim  of  the  great  crater,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  eisfht  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On 
the  twentieth  of  Aujjust  he  transferred  his 
observatory  to  a  loftier  position,  at  a  hight 
of  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two 
feet,  on  the  central  cone  itself  —  the  re- 
nowned Peak ;  whence  he  was  driven 
down  by  the  weather  on  the  nineteenth 
of  September. 

These  dates  show  how  long  a  valuable 
suggestion  may  be  in  fructifying.  They 
may  also  enable  those  of  our  readers  who 
will  bear  them  in  mind  while  perusing  the 
iblloNving  pages  to  form  some  estimate  of 
the  astonishing  amount  and  variety  of 
Avork  which  a  properly  qualified  and  zeal- 
ous observer  may  accomplish  in  a  few 
weeks  on  such  a  station.  Indeed,  ]\Ir. 
Smyth  spent  liis  two  months  on  the  Peak 

*  Report  of  Ihe  Teneriffe  A/ttronomical  Expert- 
nuritof  \So6,  addressed  to  tJte  Lords  Commissioners 
^f  the  Admiralty.     London  and  Edinburgh,  1850. 

Tenerijfe;  an  Astronomer  s  Experiment.  Svo. 
Loudon,  1858. 


SO  profitably,  as  almost  to  atone,  on  behalf 
of  his  countrymen,  for  their  having,  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  hal^  treated  with 
such  unaccountable  neglect  the  proposal 
of  a  great  philosopher,  upon  whose  fame 
their  intellectual  rank  among  civilized  na- 
tions so  largely  rests. 

We  have  now  before  ns  that  part  of 
Mr.  Smyth's  OflScial  Report  which  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press,  together 
with  a  popular  narrative  of  the  expedition 
he  published  last  year.  As  we  have  now 
used  the  Avord  "  expedition,"  we  must  at 
once  inform  our  readers,  that  in  this  case 
it  means  Mr.  Smyth  alone ;  for  through- 
out he  had  no  assistance,  excepting  that 
of  his  brave,  enduring,  and  not  unlearned 
wife  :  this  we  collect  from  the  pages  of  the 
popular  narrative  just  mentioned.  The 
part  of  the  Report  now  published  contains 
only  three  of  the  ten  books  of  the  entire 
manuscript.  In  these  three  we  have  the 
astronomical,  the  ]>hysical  and  meteorolo- 
gical, and  the  botanical  results  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  first  six,  still  unpublished, 
comprise  the  journals  of  the  work  done  in 
the  diflfcrent  departments  of  observation. 
The  tenth  is  composed  of  seventy-four 
photographic  illustrations  of  the  geology 
and  botany  of  the  mountain.  Really  we 
are  bewildered  at  the  variety  of  objects 
to  which  Mr.  Smyth's  attention  was  unre- 
mittingly directed,  and  of  the  scientific  in- 
struments by  the  aid  of  which  his  obser- 
vations were  made.  We  find  him  noting 
the  phenomena  of  light,  heat,  radiation, 
Avind,  magnetism,  clouds,  and  rain,  and 
collecting  geological  and  botanical  fiicts 
as  carefully  and  scientifically  as  he  oh* 
serves  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves. 
Nothing  worth  noting  in  the  heaven 
above,  and  on  or  within  the  mountain 
beneath,  was  forgotten.  Such  an  amount 
of  valuable  facts  was,  we  believe,  never 
before  amassed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
by  a  single  observer. 

And  here  we  must  request  onr  readers 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  expedition, 
though  called  an  astronomical  onep 
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however,  undertaken  for  astronomical 
purposes  of  so  novel  a  descnption,  that 
many  other  matters  than  astronomy  jowr 
et  simple  necessarily  engaged  our  ob- 
server's attention  ;  while  not  one  of  the 
appliances  for  observing  could  be  supplied 
by  the  locality  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
not  only  had  every  instrument  to  be  taken 
out  from  this  country,  and  carried  up  the 
mountain,  but  an  observatory  also  to 
receive  them  had  to  be  built  by  the  as- 
tronomer himself  after  his  ascent,  and  at 
a  hight  wliere  no  materials  for  building 
could  be  found,  excepting  an  abundance 
of  loose  stones ;  and  it  was  requisite  that 
this  structure  should  bo  not  merely  wind 
and  water-proof  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
also  such  as  would  admit  of  the  proper 
employment  of  a  variety  of  scientific  in- 
struments. Now  here,  at  home,  with  all 
the  advantacres  of  architects  and  skilled 
workmen,  and  in  close  proximity  to  our 
largest  cities,  the  mere  erection  of  the 
walls  of  au  observatory,  in  the  building  of 
which  many  precautions  must  be  taken, 
is  generally  a  work  of  some  years,  and 
the  correct  establishment  of  the  instru- 
ments a  work  of  as  many  more.  We  find 
Mr.  Smyth,  however,  without  any  assist- 
ance, excepting  that  of  a  native  servant 
and  two  British  tars,  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  up  the  mountain,  constructing  in 
a  few  days,  avc  may  almost  say  in  a  lew 
hours,  sufiicient  shelter  for  himself,  and  a 
locus  standi  et  operandi  for  his  instru- 
ments, out  of  the  loose  stones  already 
mentioned,  together  with  some  canvas 
and  a  few  planks  that  had  been  providen- 
tially brought  up  at  the  time  of  the  ascent. 
We  notice  this,  not  merely  as  an  instance 
of  considerable  mechanical  resource  on  the 
part  of  our  astronomer  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
of  his  instruments,  but  rather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  those  of  our  readers 
who  mav  have  become  familiar  with  the 
orderly,  but  i)erhaps  at  times  somewhat 
ponderous,  reports  of  our  long-established 
and  thoroughly-fin*nished  home  institu- 
tions, that  tiiey  must  not  be  displeased  at 
finding  a  great  deal  more  variety,  and  not 
<piitc  so  much  minuteness,  under  every 
head  in  the  Report  of  a  summer  astro- 
nomical expedition  to  a  previously  unin- 
vestigated and  even  uninhabited  region, 
two  thousand  miles  away  in  a  tropical 
sea. 

In    fact,   as  was  anticipated    by  Mr. 
Smyth's  brother  Astronomer  Royal    at 


Greenwich,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  Re- 
port, the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not 
so  much  to  observe  with  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering, in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  any 
new  celestial  phenomena,  as  of  determin- 
ing the  physical  qualities  of  the  place  of 
observation,  and  of  ascertaining  for  what 
scientific  purposes  it  was  adapted,  and 
what  might  be  probably  discovered  here- 
after, if,  in  consequence  of  what  Mr. 
Smyth  might  report,  it  were  thought  de- 
sirable to  erect  a  regular  observatory  on 
the  spot.  Of  course  the  physical  qualities 
were  mostly  meteorological.  And  as  it 
was  generally  believed  among  scientific 
men,  up  to  the  very  time  when  the  ex- 
periment was  tried,  that  the  mountain-top 
would  be  found  always  enveloped  in  mist, 
drenched  with  rain,  and  swept  with  wind, 
and  that,  therefore,  to  go  to  such  a  place, 
for  astronomical  purposes  would  be  only 
a  waste  of  money  and  time,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  our  observer's  attention 
was  most  properly,  and  indeed  necessari- 
ly, devoted  to  ascertaining  the  meteorolo- 
gy of  the  site.  It  was  a  good  augui-y  of 
success  that  the  first  day  upon  the  moun- 
tain presented  a  transcendently  pure  and 
clear  sky,  and  so  was  directly  at  variance 
with  the  confident  predictions  of  exubel*- 
ant  moisture.  But  was  this  sky  of  the 
fii*st  day  the  rule  or  the  exception  ?  It 
was  found  to  be  the  rule.  The  despond- 
ing prophets  would,  however,  have  de- 
sponded still,  supported  by  the  general, 
but  hitherto  indiscriminate,  experience  of 
the  atmospheric  conditions  of  mountain- 
tops,  had  not  Mr.  Smyth,  by  a  well-sus- 
tained series  of  careful  observations,  so 
thoroughly  investigated  the  point  as  to  be 
able  to  explain  why  that  particular  moun- 
tain is  enveloped  differently  to  most 
others. 

This  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  questions,  like  the  rings 
which  spread  over  the  surface  of  a  lake 
into  which  a  pebble  has  been  cast,  expand 
and  multiply  around  any  object  of  inquiry, 
however  narrowly  defined  at  starting. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  in  this  so-called 
astronomical  expedition,  that  not  only 
were  there  made  uninterrupted  series  of 
obsei'vations  of  the  barometer,  thermome- 
ter, liygrometer,  and  other  usual  meteor- 
ological instruments,  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  during  the  whole 
period  of  Mr.  Smyth's  sojourn  on  the 
island,  but  that  much  attention  was  also 
paid  to  the  cumulative  evid^ce  as  to 
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climate  to  be  gathered  from  noting  the 
various  features  of  the  vegetation  found 
at  difterent  hights,  and  from  the  phenome- 
na of  physical  geography.  Nor  was  there 
any  cessation  from  these  labors  until  suffi- 
cient data  had  been  collected  to  demon- 
strate that,  for  six  months  at  least  out  of 
the  twelve,  there  would  always  be  found 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Peak  perfect 
immunity  from  cloud  and  moisture,  asso- 
ciated Avith  moderate  breezes  and  pleasant 
temperature. 

But  even  to  have  ascertained  all  this 
was  not  enough.  Every  astronomer  knows 
to  his  cost,  that  to  insure  the  best  per- 
formance of  his  telescopes,  not  only  must 
there  be  an  absence  of  actual  cloud,  but, 
furthermore,  a  cei-tain  rarely-obtained 
quiescent  state  of  the  whole  atmosphere, 
for  in  this  alone  is  good  definition  with 
high  magnifying  powers  possible  ;  and  so 
extremely  seldom  are  the  conditions  es- 
sential for  this  state  of  the  air  to  be  found 
at  the  sea  level,  that  Lord  Kosse  assures 
ua  that  whole  years  have  passed  away 
without  aftbrding  him,  among  an  abund- 
ance of  clear  nights,  one  of  such  accurate 
defining  quality  as  to  enable  lum  to  use 
the  higher  magnifyhig  powers  of  his  great 
reflecting  telescope  to  any  advantage. 
And  as  this  is  a  difficultv  which  continu- 
ally  increases  with  the  size  and  excellence 
of  the  telescopes  employed,  its  solution  is 
becoming  more  important  every  day. 
Now  with  respect  to  the  attempt  made  to 
resolve  it  on  the  Peakof  Tenorifte,  no  tes- 
timony would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
astronomical  public  as  convincing  unless 
procured  by  the  actual  use  of  an  optic 
tube  of  very  high  caliber.  This  testimony 
our  observer  was  enabled  to  supply  from 
the  recorded  perfonnance  on  the  Peak  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  equatorial  instru- 
ments now  in  this  country,  (about  which 
we  shall  have  a  word  or  two  more  to  say 
before  we  conclude.)  He  thus  succeeded 
in  having  satisfactorily  ascertained  the 
triple  fact,  of  incalculable  importance  to 
practical  astronomy,  that  on  such  a  station 
the  skies  arc  often  freer  from  haze,  the 
stars  always  decidedly  brighter,  and  the 
definition  very  much  better,  than  near 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  general  results ;  but  in  ! 
the  lieport  the  statement  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  numerical  de- 
gree to  which  each  of  these  advantages 
was  obtained  occupies  considerable  space. 

We   might   now   proceed   to   describe 


some  of  the  physical  observatioos  which 
were  made  simultaneously  with  those  we 
have  just  mentioned  —  such  as  the  obser- 
vations connected  with  the  radiation  of 
the  sun,  the  heat  of  the  moon  —  a  long- 
disputed  point  at  last  satisfactorily  set- 
tled—  the  black  lines  on  the  spectrum 
under  varied  optical  conditions — all  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  and  possessing  onusa- 
al  importance  from  having  been  made  at 
such  a  hight  in  the  atmos{%ere,  that  nearly 
a  third  part  of  its  ordinary  disturbing 
e£fects  were  practically  eliminated;  bat 
we  deem  it  better  to  leave  these  matters 
as  they  present  themselves  to  us  in  the 
Report,  bristling  with  hard  numbers  ar- 
rayed in  uninviting  columns  and  tablesi 
and  pass  on  to  a  subject  much  more  gener- 
ally attractive  and  intelligible  —  the  use 
that  was  made  during  the  expedition  of 
photography  and  of  the  stereoscope. 

This  method  of  illustration  has  such 
great  and  obvious  advantages,  that  by 
adopting  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
demonstrate  both  its  advantages  and  its 
practicability,  Mr.  Smyth  has  laid  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  men  of  science, 
under  a  very  great  obligation.  At  all 
events,  should  it  become  universal,  as  we 
can  not  but  think  that  it  must,  lo  him  will 
belong  the  far  from  inconsiderable  merit 
of  having  been  the  first  to  have  had  re- 
course to  it.  Of  the  seventv-fonr  stereo- 
scopic  ])hotographs  appended  to  the  Ke- 
})ort,  the  twenty  most  generally  interestr 
iii<r  niav  also  be  found  in  our  author's 
Teneriffe^  accompanied,  in  a  pocket  form- 
ed in  the  cover  of  the  volume,  by  a  porta- 
ble folding  stereoscope,  adapted  to  the 
photographs  inserted  in  the  work  itself. 
In  these  illustrations  the  greatest  gain  is 
not  the  artistic  attainment  of  solidity  and 
distance,  but  the  gratification  of  oar  in- 
stinctive longing  for  exact  truth.  We 
here  see  each  object,  not  as  a  more  or  less 
clever  sketcher  might  have  been  able  to 
present  it  to  us,  or  as  he  &ncied  that  he 
saw  it,  but  precisely  as  nature  herself 
would  have  presented  it  to  our  own  eyes. 
These  stereoscopic  photographs  of  Mr. 
Smyth  produce  in  us  quite  a  new  sensa- 
tion :  we  feel  as  if  we  were  ourselves  the 
actual  observers  of  the  plants,  and  of  the 
forms  and  structui*c  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Peak.  With  a  good  magnifier,  or  with 
our  eyes  applied  to  the  Btereoscu|>e,  we 
feel  as  sure  of  our  facts  and  inferencea  as 
we  should  were  the  objects  themselves 
before  us.    The  advantages  of  this  are  ao 
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unquestionable,  and  the  feelings  which 
accompany  the  perception  of  them  so  de- 
lightful, that  we  would  fain  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  distant  when  the  public  will 
demand  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  illus- 
tration by  every  traveler  who  would  have 
them  purchase  his  work,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, no  publisher  will  entertain  the 
question  of  offering  to  the  public  books  of 
travel  otherwise  illustrated. 

The  portraits  of  the  great  Dragon-tree 
of  Orotava — the  subject  of  some  of  Mr. 
Smyth's  photographs  —  exemplify  in  an 
amusing  and  instructive  manner  the  sci- 
entific value  of  this  application  of  the  art 
of  sun-painting.  We  must  premise,  how- 
ever, that  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  celebrated  tree  is  mainly  due  to  the 
feet,  that  Humboldt,  misled  by  a  hasty 
view  of  its  bulk,  inferred  that  it  must  have 
commenced  its  vegetative  career  six  thous- 
and years  ago  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  de- 
duce from  this  inference  the  existence  at 
that  remote  date  of  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  Guanches,  or  their 
unknown  predecessors,  and  the  contem- 
poraneous occuj)ants  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula ;  thus  overturning,  by  the  unexpect- 
ed leverage  of  botanical  evidence,  the 
whole  system  of  received  chronology,  and 
calling  upon  history  to  admit  the  unique 
and  unaccountable  tact  of  a  highly-devel- 
oped state  of  civilization  having  died  out, 
without  leaving  the  trace  of  a  record  ex- 
cepting the  strange  one  of  the  existence 
of  a  single  tree ;  for  when  these  islands 
were  discovered,  or  rediscovered,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  their  simple  inhabi- 
tants were  even  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron.  As  might,  then,  have  been 
expected,  we  have  many  portraits  of  a 
tree  which  thus  became  invested  with  so 
much  historical,  or  even  pre-historical,  in- 
terest. One  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
is  to  be  found  in  Professor  MacGillivray's 
Epitome  of  HumholdVs  Travels,  It  will 
be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  point  out 
some  of  the  errors  this  contains.  In  the 
first  place,  it  represents  the  tree  as  having 
a  solid  trunk,  while,  in  fact,  it  has  lost  its 
true  trunk,  which  died  and  rotted  away 
ages  ago ;  that  which  now  supplies  the 
place  of  the  true  trunk  being  a  rough  im- 
perfect cylinder,  composed  of  aerial  and 
partially  inosculating  roots,  which  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Indian  fig,  support  the  nu- 
merous family  of  distinct  though  cluster- 
ing plants  which  sprang  from  the  crown 
of  the  old  and  long-si uco-perished  stem. 


The  Professor  next  places  on  the  summit 
of  his  solid  trunk  a  large  number  of  ma- 
jestic branches :  the  Draejon-tree,  howev- 
er, as  it  belongs  to  the  lihaceous  order  of 
plants,  can  have  no  true  branches  at  all, 
but  when  young  exhibits  a  single,  almost 
palm-like,  head  of  leaves,  and  when  old,  a 
congeries  of  these  heads,  each  supported 
by  a  stem  of  nearly  uniform  thickness 
throughout.  His  imaginary  branches  he 
then  clothes  with  a  rich  and  abundant 
foliage,  reminding  us  of  that  of  our  native 
elm ;  whereas  the  foliage  of  this  Canari- 
an  vegetable  giant  consists  of  the  long 
lanceolate  leaves  which  constitute  one  of 
the  features  of  the  natural  order  to  which 
it  belongs.  This  particular  speiimen 
grows  upon  the  rocky  broken  flank  of  the 
mountain,  in  such  a  position  that  its 
northern  side  is  elevated  five  feet  above 
its  southern  ;  but  Mr.  MacGillivray  places 
it  on  the  open  level  ground.  He  makes 
its  bight,  if  wo  measure  it  by  the  hight 
of  the  man  he  represents  as  ascending  a 
ladder  applied  to  its  trunk,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet;  this,  however,  is  more  than 
double  its  actual  hight,  which  on  the 
north  side  is  sixty-six  feet-,  and  on  the 
south  fifly-one.  Now  liere  are  serious 
misrepresentations,  though  perhaps  almost 
as  unavoidable  as  serious,  in  every  one  of 
the  main  features  of  this  famous  tree.  Mr. 
MacGillivray  fell  into  them  by  endeavor- 
ing to  copy  the  portrait  he  found  in  Hum- 
boldt's AUas  Pittoresque  ;  and  in  so  do- 
ing, just  as  might  have  been  expected — 
for,  as  was  said  of  old,  while  truth  is  single 
and  difficult  of  attainment,  error  is  multi- 
form and  correspondingly  easy— -deviated 
from  the  small  degree  of  truth  contained 
in  Humboldt :  while  the  greatest  of  trav- 
elers had  himself  erred,  but  only  in  a  less 
degree,  from  the  same  cause  ;  for  he  had 
taken  his  portrait,  not  from  the  tree  itself, 
but  second-hand  from  the  sketch  of  M. 
Ozone,  the  artist  who  accompanied  the 
Chevalier  de  Borda  to  Tenerifie  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

Here  is  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which,  under  the  only  method  of  illustra- 
tion hitherto  possible,  misrepresentations 
originated  and  were  perpetuated,  being 
magnified  at  every  step.  Mr.  Smvth,  in 
order  to  make  this  progression  of  error 
palpable  to  the  eye,  has  supplied  us  with  a 
photograph  of  the  tree  itselt,  accompanied 
by  photographs  of  Ozone's,  Humboldt's, 
and  MacGillivray's  portraits  of  it,  append- 
ing to  them  the  comment,  **  that  the  tree 
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in  each  succccdins:  copy  nsos  to  a  grenter 
]iight  than  before ;  its  foliage  becomes 
more  abundant,  and  conformable  to  Eu- 
ropean types;  its  trunk  more  ligneous 
and  solid,  and  the  ground  round  about 
more  flat  and  open.  A  mere  bit  of  gar- 
dener's scaffolding  that  supports  a  bend- 
ing branch,  and  that  has  nine  crossbars 
to  permit  vines  to  ^clamber  up,  is  trans- 
fonned  bv  Ozone  into  a  ladder  with  four- 
teen  rounds,  increased  to  twenty  eight  by 
Humboldt,  and  to  thirtv-two  bv  MacGilli- 
vray ;  each  of  them  all  the  while  profess- 
ing to  give  a  faithful  reproduction  of  his 
predecessor's  picture." 

Humboldt,  who,  in  his  Asjrecta  of  Na- 
ture^ was  the  first  to  record  the  wish  for 
a  portrait  gallery  of  trees,  in  which  the 
physiognomy  of  each  species  might  be 
accurately  represented,  ought  to  have 
been  the  fii*st  to  welcome  Mr.  Smyth's 
application  pf  photography  to  this  ])ur- 
pose,  certainly  the  only  means  by  which 
such  a  gallery  can  ever  be  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  odd  enough  that  one  of  the  illus- 
trations of  his  own  great  work  should  acci- 
dentally have  supplied  the  foil  for  setting 
forth  the  superiority  of  the  new  method. 
Manv  of  the  visitors  to  the  late  Photo- 
graphic  Exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street  must 
have  had  their  attention  arrested  by  a 
group  of  Palmyra  palms  from  Madras, 
and  three  groups  (in  separate  jiictures) 
of  cedars,  cypresses,*  and  other  noble 
trees  from  the  grounds  of  Stutton  Rectory 
on  the  river  St  our.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  exaorijerate  the  value  and  the  interest 
of  such  pictures  as  these ;  they  enable  us 
to  studv  at  our  leisure,  not  merely  what 
no  human  hand  could  ever  have  executed 
for  us,  but  literally  what,  in  its  intiicacy, 
minuteness,  and  multifjlioity  of  parts  and 
lines,  no  human  eve  could  ever  have  made 
out. 

And  here  wo  can  not  forbear  noticin'j 
the  very  opportune  and  ai)propriate  confir- 
mation of  wliat  we  have  been  savincf  on 
this  subject,  supplied  by  a  work  of  very 
great  merit  that  has  just  issued  from  the 


*  Tlie  late  Mr.  Loudi>n,  in  his  Arboretum  Brifan- 
nicum  (vol.  iv.  p.  247o,  ed.  1808)  gives  the  com- 

{).irativemetisuroiiient  <»f  the  most  celebrated  Eng- 
Uh  cypresses,  from  wliicli  it  nj)j>enrs  that  one  of 
these  at  Stutton  is  the  tallest  tree  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  Twenty  vears  ago  he  found  that  it 
was  sixty-tliree  feet  in  liight.  while  the  loftiest  at 
Slon  and  Fulham  were  only  lifty-two  and  fifty 
feet  respectively.  It  is  still  in  vigorous  health. 
The  Kenton  cypress  is  its  nearest  competitor. 


press  of  Berlin — we  mean,  Dr.  Herman 
Schacht's  recent  volume  on  the  Botany 
of  Madeira  and  Tenenffe.*  Its  .lecom- 
plished  author  is  one  of  the  most  scientific 
botanists  of  the  ]>resent  day,  and  com- 
bines with  great  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
very  considerable  attainments  as  a  paint- 
er and  artist ;  and  the  very  object  of  liis 
mission  was  to  draw  up  from  obser^-ation 
on  the  spot  as  accurate  a  description  as 
possible  of  the  plants  of  those  islands. 
His  work,  like  Mr.  Smyth's,  is  illustrated ; 
but,  fortunately  tor  the  cause  of  science — 
because  it  thus  furnishes  us  with  a  de- 
monstration of  the  superiority  of  the  new 
method  —  not  like  Mr.  Smyth's,  photo- 
graphically. We  must  therefore  beg  our 
readers'  permission  to  take  them  back 
once  more  to  our  now  familiar  friend  the 
great  Dragon-tree ;  for  of  course  the 
learned  doctor  could  not  but  give  us,  in  a 
botanical  work  on  Teneriffe,  a  porti-ait 
of  so  celebi*atcd  a  pliint ;  to  have  done 
otherwise  would  have  been  to  have  play- 
ed Hamlet  with  Hamlet's  part  omitted. 
His  portrait  is  an  original  one— origina], 
however,  we  find  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  not  copied  from  a  preceding  one ;  fbr 
the  errors  with  which  it  abounds  are  of 
the  old,  we  may  almost  say  stereotyped, 
character,  and  such  as  we  shall  never  be 
rescued  from  until  the  photographic  cam- 
era is  used  for  illustrative  purposes.  As 
we  look  at  his  representation  of  the  ti'ee 
by  the  side  of  Mr.  Smyth's  photographs, 
we  see  at  a  glance  that  the  mind  of  the 
artist  was  ])reuccupied  with  the  types  of 
European  vegetation,  and  the  forms  of 
those  hot-house  exotics  ho  had  been  ac- 
customed to  study  in  the  Berlin  Botanical 
Gardens,  and  that  it  is  to  the  portraiture 
of  these  that  his  hand  has  been  trained. 
The  impression  it  leaves  on  the  mind — ^for 
we  can  not  again  go  into  particulars — ^is, 
that  it  exhibits  an  exemplification  of  learn- 
ing misapplied :  or,  to  express  ourselves 
more  in  conformity  with  our  present  ob- 
ject, that  it  is  an  instance  of  how  irapossi- 
sible  it  is,  even  for  an  excellent  botanist 
and  skillful  draughtsman,  to  do  justice  to 
the  characteristics  of  a  peculiar  and  unfa- 
miliar plant  without  the  aid  of  photogra- 
phy. 

Xo  spot  upon  the  globe  could  have 
been  more  replete  with  interest  to  the 
student  of  nature  than  proved  to  be  the 


*  Madeira   und  Tcuerife,   mit  (hrer    T^jj^eColiiM. 
Dr.  Herman  Sschact.    Berlin,  1 859. 
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Peak  of  Teneriffe  on  the  short  but  search- 
ing examination  it  underwent  on  this 
occasion.  No  where  else,  we  believe, 
could  such  an  important  variety  of  phen- 
omena have  been  submitted  to  the  eye 
and  hand  within  such  narrow  limits  of 
space  and  tune.  Wafted  in  a  few  days 
from  our  northern  gloom  by  a  voyage  the 
whole  length  of  which  was  in  the  direction 
of  latitude,  our  observer  was  at  once 
placed  at  midday  under  a  sun  almost  ver- 
tical, and  at  night  under  a  sky  where  the 
southern  constellations  rose  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  where  the  ecliptic  cut  the 
horizon  at  so  steep  an  angle  that  the  zod- 
iacal light,  rarely  seen  either  eastward  or 
westward  in  this  country,  was  visible  in 
both  directions  morning  and  evening. 
And  this,  too,  in  the  trade-wind  region, 
where  the  weather,  the  symbol  with  us 
of  inconstancy  and  change,  is  so  regular 
and  methodical  as  to  encourage  in  the 
observer  a  hope  of  his  being  enabled  to 
solve  some  of  those  meteorological  pro- 
blems which  elsewhere,  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  appear  so  com- 
plicated, that  the  only  feeling  suggested 
by  them  is  that  of  despair.  Above  all 
these  was  the  wondrous  Peak  itself,  rising 
up  trom  the  very  beach,  and  hinting  by 
its  magnificently  simple  figure,  witliout 
valleys  or  continuous  ridge,  that  upon  its 
sides  many  of  the  causes  of  the  elsewhere 
confusing  interaction  of  meteorological 
phenomena  would  be  eliminated;  and 
offering  at  the  same  time,  for  astronomical 

Eurposes,  a  more  than  Babylonian  tower, 
y  which,  though  heaven  could  not  be 
scaled,  yet  the  clouds  might  be  easily 
reached  and  j)assed  in  a  few  hours;  and 
where  the  observer,  leaving  the  clouds  far 
below  him,  might  ascend  till  he  had  pene- 
trated the  northeast  trade-wind  stratum, 
and  entered  the  sublime  aerial  region  of 
the  south-west  current,  always  at  that 
altitude  hurrying  from  the  equator,  and 
carrying  with  it,  to  support  the  animal 
and  vegetable  life  of  Europe,  the  moisture 
which  it  had  collected  in  its  transit  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  together  with  this  in- 
valuable stratum  of  moisture,  upon  which 
the  existence  of  the  highest  development 
of  civilization  so  largely  depends,  bnnging 
another  stratum  composed  of  the  marvel- 
ous dust  clouds  gathered  up  by  it  in  its 
progress  over  the  continent  of  South- 
America. 

These  thin  sheets  of  rarefied  dust-haze 


were  found  to  float  about  a  mil©  above 
the  heavy  vapor-clouds  of  the  trade- winds, 
and  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  station  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Smyth  for  two  months. 
Most  unusual  opportunities,  therefore, 
were  presented  to  him  for  observing  their 
habitudes.  He  frequently  found  their 
their  horizontal  density  so  great  as  to 
obscure  the  sun  setting  in  the  distant 
ocean.  Some  of  their  particles  which  he 
"brought  home  for  microscopic  examination 
proved,  in  confirmation  of  the  startling 
discoveries  of  Ehrenberg  and  Maury  with 
respect  to  the  same  material,  to  be  atoms 
of  sand.  In  color  they  were  generally  of 
an  ochry  yellow,  a  few  only  being  of  a 
bright  red,  with  here  and  there  an  occa- 
sional fragment  of  green.  The  form  of 
almost  all  the  paiticles  was  that  of  quartz 
rocks  in  miniature.  Having  thus  found 
clouds  of  disintegrated  rock  crossing  the 
broad  Atlantic,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  accounts  which  the  Times'*  special 
correspondent  sent  home  last  autumn  of 
the  dense  and  terribly  annoying  dust- 
clouds  of  the  plains  of  Hindostan. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report 
itself  for  fuller  particulars  of  these  and 
other  phenomena  chronicled  in  it — of  what 
may  be  called  elemental  activity,  or,  the 
expression  may  not  be  too  strong,  of  the 
life  of  nature.  They  will  be  found  not 
more  instructive  with  regard  to  terrestrial 
climate,  than  important  as  contributing  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  other  members  of  our 
planetary  brotherhood.  As  an  instance 
of  their  value  in  the  latter  respect,  we  may 
adduce  the  thought  which  flashed  on  our 
astronomer's  mind  while  observing,  high 
up  the  flanks  of  the  culminating  cone, 
that  the  clouds  which  he  beheld  at  the 
moment  passing  in  orderly  stria)  along  the 
disk  of  the  planet  Jupiter  were  identical 
in  nature  and  origin  with  the  trade-wind 
cloud-stratum  then  beneath  his  feet.  We 
can  sympathize  with  the  enthusiastic  feel- 
ing which  prompts  him  to  speak  of  this 
happy  thought  as  a  revelation.  Two  ex- 
cellent illustrations  of  these  Jovian  clouds 
will  be  found  in  the  Report. 

And,  furthermore,  the  rich  flora  of  the 
mountain,  some  of  the  specimens  of  which 
are  possessed  of  very  striking  peculiarities, 
was  most  favorablv  disposed  for  observa- 
tion ;  and,  too,  m  such  a  manner  as 
readily  to  suggest  some  valuable  botanical 
generalizations.  For  instance,  the  parti- 
culars of  the  problem  of  the  distribution 
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of  plants  in  respect  of  latitude  and  bight 
were  bere  presented  in  a  form  so  singu- 
larly simplified,  tbat  tbe  exact  limits  of 
tbe  babitat  of  different  species  were 
sometimes  determined  within  a  few  feet. 
And  this  fiict  of  what  may  be  called  tbe 
normal  law  of  distribution,  being  here 
conjoined  to  excessively  diversified  mete- 
orological conditions  —  arising  from  the 
position  of  tbe  several  localities  above  or 
Delow  tbe  cloud,  in  the  stratum  of  the 
upper  south-west,  or  in  that  of  the  lower 
north  -  east  wind,  which  superinduced 
modifications  of  li^bt  and  moisture,  in 
addition  to  those  of  heat  and  elevation — 
resulted  in  exemplifying  tbe  flora  of  half 
the  world  within  the  compass  of  a  day's 
walk,  arranged  in  almost  as  orderly  a 
manner  as  specimens  in  a  museum.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  surprised  at  finding 
Mr.  Smyth,  with  his  botanical  scale  of  dis- 
tribution, thus  tabulated  and  modified  by 
nature's  own  hand,  spread  out  before  him, 
arriving  at  some  new  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  zones 
of  plants  are  arranged  in  relation  to  dis- 
tance from  the  equator,  and  bight  above 
the  sea ;  and  insisting  on  the  necessity,  in 
questions  of  this  kind,  of  attending,  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  to  the 
amount  of  radiation,  and  to  the  hygrome- 
trical  conditions  of  each  locality.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  way  in  which  these 
influences,  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
amount — and  radiation  at  all  events  ap- 
peared to  culminate  on  the  Peak — ^modify 
the  types  of  plants,  and  invest  them  with 
peculiar  corresponding  characteristics. 
This  is  a  fact  it  is  important  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of,  inasmuch  as  our  hot- 
house cultivation  is  incapable  of  supplying 
these  natural  conditions  to  any  effective 
extent.  The  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  bam- 
boos of  the  East  and  West-Indies  our 
gardeners  manage,  and  it  is  a  great 
triumph  of  their  skill,  to  keep  alive  ;  but 
the  euphorbias  of  the  lower,  and  the 
retamas  of  the  highest  zone  of  Tcneriffe, 
require  a  climatic  temperament  which  art 
is  quite  incapable  of  supplying.  The  bo- 
tanical student,  therefore,  who  may  be 
desirous  of  appreciating  these  interesting 
and  instructive  plants,  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  visit  the  island  itself,  where  the 
soil  is  daily  bathed  with  inconceivable 
floods  of  light,  poured  down  in  surpassing 
splendor  from  a  sun  that,  as  the  rule, 
blazes  ever  high  in  a  heaven  undimmed 
by  cloud  or  moisture. 


But  though  the  strange  and,  we  may 
say,  antique  beauty  of  many  of  these 
Tenerifi&n  plants  is  what  first  attracts  the 
attention  ot  the  traveler,  recalling  to  his 
thoughts,  if  he  have  some  knowledge  of 
scientific  botany,  the  forms  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  clothed  the  earth  during  some 
of  the  earlier  preadamite  epochs,  still  the 
geology  of  the  island  must  ever  with  the 
investigator  of  nature  constitute  its  chief 
interest ;  for  here  is  to  be  studied  a 
volcano  as  high  as  Vesuvius  would  be 
were  it  lifted  up  to  four  times  its  present 
altitude,  and  exhibiting,  together  with  a 
crater  eight  miles  in  diameter,  that  is  to 
say,  twenty  times  as  large  as  the  Somma 
of  Vesuvius,  two  hundred  square  miles 
of  first-class  volcanic  eruptions  and  dis- 
turbance. And  these,  though  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  physical  events 
that  occurred  countless  ages  ago,  yet  from 
having  been  elevated  into  tbat  surprisingly 
arid  stratum  of  air,  now  ascertained  to 
prevail  between  the  north-east  clouds  at 
four  thousand  feet  of  altitude,  and  the 
south-west  clouds  at  fifteen  thousand  feet, 
have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  sharp- 
ness of  fracture  and  distinctness  of  feature, 
but  cbi^tinne  on,  millennium  after  millen- 
nium, letting  forth  the  same  lessons  to 
man  of  tbe  ways  and  methods  of  nature's 

groceediugs,  and  of  the  constitution  and 
istory  of  this  our  terrestrial  abode. 
And  here  we  would  ask,  by  the  way, 
what  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
lessons  ?  What  attempts  have  b6en  made 
to  decipher  the  teaching  of  this  gi«ant 
among  volcanoes?  We  fear  that,  if  it 
could  make  itself  heard,  it  would  complain 
that  the  important  evidence  it  is  capable 
of  ftmiishing  had  been  too  much  neglect- 
ed. Great  allowance,  of  course,  must  be 
made  for  tbe  facts  that  Teneriffe  does  not 
lie  in  the  route  of  fashionable  travel,  and 
that  the  poor  Guanches  occupy  no  place 
in  the  stirring  records  of  classical  antiquity, 
and  have  left  in  the  pages  of  modern  his- 
tory little  trace  of  themselves  beyond  a 
name.  The  result,  however — and  to  us 
it  appears  not  a  little  suggestive — is,  that 
the  few  who  have  studied  on  the  spot  the 
phenomena  of  this  great  Canarian  moun- 
tain, seem  to  agree  m  holding  one  theory 
of  volcanic  action  ;  while  the  many  who 
have  not  qualified  themselves  for  forming 
an  opinion  on  the  subject  by  actual  in- 
spection, entertain  another  and  very  dif 
ferent  theory.  And  we  can  not  here 
refrain  from  expressing  some  disappoint- 
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ment  at  not  yet  having  seen  any  publisher! 
account  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell'a  visit  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  he  undertook  now 
some  four  years  ago  for  the  very  purpose 
of  studying  its  system  of  volcanoes.  The 
geological  public,  from  their  long  exper- 
ience of  the  liigh  degree  in  which  he 
combines  the  faculty  of  accurate  observa- 
tion with  habits  of  unbiased  and  intrepid 
reasonhig,  have  become  impatient  to  hear 
what  he  must  have  to  say  on  this  disputed 
subject. 

We  have  no  intention  of  here  dragging 
our  readers  mto  a  discussion  of  the  great 
geological  controversy  between  "  eleva- 
tion-ci*aters"  on  the  one  side,  and  "  erup- 
tion-craters'' on  the  other.  Have  the 
former  any  existence  ?  or  are  volcanoes 
to  be  classed,  some  under  one  head,  and 
some  under  the  other  ?  or,  if  we  might 
ourselves  suggest  a  third  alternative,  would 
not  that  be  found  the  truest  theory  which 
combined  the  two  opposing  ones  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  mountains, 
and  mountain  ranges,  are  more  or  less 
the  result  of  an  internal  "  elevation-force :" 
why,  then,  should  volcanoes,  where  this 
force  nmst  exist  in  great  activity,  form 
conspicuous  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule ;  while  on  the  other  side,  volcanoes 
are,  ex  vl  termini^  instances  of  eruptive 
force  ?  The  natural  conclusion,  therefore, 
appears  to  be,  that,  generally  speaking, 
these  two  forces  will  be  found  to  have 
acted  conjointly  in  the  production  of 
mountains  of  this  kind.  Thus  mountain 
masses  may,  in  the  first  stages  of  their 
growth,  have  been  raised  by  this  force 
before  it  became  eruptive,  and  then  have 
received  additions  both  in  hight  and  lateral 
extension  from  subsequent  eruptions, 
which  in  such  cases  would  be  the  simple 
denoueinent  of  a  struggle  in  which  the 
"  elevation-force,"  after  having  achieved 
more  or  less,  had  at  last  become  irrepres- 
sible. To  this  must  be  appended  the 
corollary,  that  when  the  eruption  has  taken 
place  a  varying  amount  of  crater-fonning 
subsidence  will  ensue,  consequent  on  the 
cooling  down,  and  therefore  on  the  con- 
traction, of  the  internal  mass,  which  will 
have  been  reduced  both  in  solid  bulk  by 
the  eructed  matter,  and  also,  but  in  a  far 
greater  degree,  by  the  collapse  of  the 
remaining  internal  mass,  which,  when 
heated,  was  enormously  distended  by 
vast  volumes  of  imprisoned  gasiform 
matter.  But  passing  by  this  great  geolo- 
gical moot-point,  championed  by  Hum- 


boldt, Von  Bach,  and  our  autlior  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  Scrope  and  Jukes,  with 
their  retainers,  on  the  other,  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  our  readers 
to  the  pages  of  Mr.  Smyth's  report,  and 
to  his  popular  narrative  of  the  expedition, 
in  which  they  will  find  a  great  deal  said 
upon  the  subject,  and  all  the  facts  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
mountain  could  be  made  to  yield,  stated 
freely  and  fairly. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible,  to  make  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  results  of  the  Teneriflfe  astro- 
nomical experiment.  The  sciences  of 
meteorology,  botany,  and  geology,  as  well 
as  that  of  astronomy,  have  unexpectedly 
been  laid  under  considerable  obligations. 
And  now  we  mav  be  allowed  a  word  or 
two  about  the  moral  of  this  history.  It 
is  simply  this,  that  those  of  our  public 
authorities  upon  whom  we  have  devolved 
the  responsibility  of  commanding,  or  at 
all  events,  of  recommanding,  undei*taking8 
of  this  kind,  ought  to  make  further  trial 
of  means  for  advancing  science  which, 
even  in  this  necessarily  imperfect  essay, 
have  proved  so  extraordinarily  fertile. 
We  do  not  at  all  mean  that  another  astro- 
nomical expedition — a  mere  repetition  of 
the  late  one — should  be  again  sent  out  to 
Teneriffe,  but  rather,  as  far  as  astronomy 
is  concerned,  what  we  should  wish  to  see 
attempted  would  be  the  "mobilization" 
of  one  of  our  many  stationery  observers. 
To  confine  ourselves  for  the  moment  to 
this,  the  premier  architectonic  science. 
We  have  nearly  a  dozen  fixed  observa- 
tories, belonging  to  the  Government  or 
to  public  bodies,  but  not  one  that  is  mov- 
able. Hence  the  very  unsatisfactory  re- 
sult, that  of  all  the  great  cosmical  phe- 
nomena with  which  this  science  concerns 
itself  as  its  subject-matter,  only  those 
which  manifest  themselves  within  the 
narrow  region  of  our  fixed  observatories 
will  be  well  observed:  whatever  may 
show  itself  in  some  other  part  of  the 
world  will  probably  pass  by,  if  we  may 
borrow  the  word,  unimproved. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  ex- 
pense to  the  country  of  such  expeditions 
would  form  any  bar  to  their  being  under- 
taken. A  few  hundreds  for  a  year  or  two, 
occasionally,  would  not  cost  more  than 
the  addition  of  a  single  captain  to  the 
British  army  or  navy.  And  when  we 
think  of  the  tens  of  millions  that  are 
swallowed  up  every  year  for  the  unfor- 
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tunately  necessary  purposes  of  war,  wc 
must  acknowlocliye,  but  without  in  the 
least  degree  grujlujing  our  gallant  services 
any  thing  tlicy  get,  or  wishing  to  see 
them  retluced  by  the  amount  of  a  single 
man,  that  it  seems  to  us  very  false 
economv  not  to  do  somethinc:  of  the  kind 
we  are  speaking  of  for  science,  now  that 
it  has  become  tlie  most  productive  of  all 
sources  of  national  wealth.  While  mil- 
lions are  being  freely  dispensed  on  every 
side,  we  ask  for  a  dole  that  in  Treasury 
calculations  would  be  quite  inappreciable 
for  objects  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
good,  and,  in  these  days  of  scientifically 
organized  industry,  in  the  highest  degree 
remunerative ;  and  which,  as  the  late  ex- 
periment has  demonstrated,  may  be  much 
advanced  by  the  means  we  are  recom- 
mending. Or  why  should  we  not  do  for 
science  what  wc  are  doing  for  art  ?  Very 
properly,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  grant- 
ing to  the  Keeper  of  our  National  Gallery 
a  good  salary — it  would  be  invidious  to 
say  how  many  times  as  great  as  that  of 
our  Astronomer  Royal  —  together  with, 
which  is  also  very  proper,  sufficient  metms 
for  traveling  on  the  Continent  from  city 
to  city,  with  subordinates  to  aid  him, 
while  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  pictures. 
No  one  would  say  a  word  against  the 
object  here  in  view,  or  the  libeial  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  out.  Art  has  an 
educational,  economical,  and  humanizing 
value;  and  we  do  well  to  promote  it  by 
the  best  means  in  our  power.  But  why 
not  accord  to  science  for  the  same  purpose 
some  assistance  of  the  same  kind?  It 
manifestly  stands  in  no  less  need  of  it.  Is 
not  the  advancement  of  science  as  much 
a  national  concern  as  the  advjmcement  of 
art  ?  Who  can  calculate  how  much 
science  has  contributed  both  to  the  social 
progress  and  to  the  material  enrichment 
of  this  country?  And  it  is  in  our  power, 
at  the  occasional  cost  of  not  so  much  as  a 
moiety  of  what  is  frequently  given  for  a 
single  j)icture,  to  send  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  where  any  thing  is  to  be  learnt  or 
investigated,  some  able  man  of  science, 
who  will  bring  back  to  us  valuable  and 
serviceable  knowledge  of  the  works,  the 
productions,  and  the  processes  of  nature. 
It  must  ever  be  borne  in  nnnd,  that  in 
this  respect  the  requirements  of  the  na- 
tural philosopher  and  the  man  of  science 
are  wide  as  the  poles  apart  from  those  of 
the  pure  mathematician  or  metaphysician. 
The  onlv  instruments  these  have  need  of 


are  their  own  unaided  Acuities.  All  the 
matter,  too,  of  their  observation  is  within 
themselves,  or,  at  furthest,  on  their 
shelves.  So  also  is  it  in  a  great  degree 
with  the  philologer,  the  iuvestigatora  of 
the  different  fields  of  history,  and  gen- 
erally with  all  literary  men.  There  id 
nothing  in  their  pursuits  which  makes 
travel  a  necessity.  Stationary  professor- 
ships, therefore,  offer  the  most  appropriate 
method  for  both  promoting  and  rewarding 
all  these  studies.  These  kinds  of  philo- 
sophers may  reside  permanently,  witn  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  others,  either 
in  the  metropolis,  where  books  and  liter- 
ary society  abound,  or  amid  the  academio 
groves  of  the  Isis  and  the  Cam.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  natural  philosopher  much 
of  this  is  reversed,  or,  at  all  events,  a  new 
want  has  to  be  sui)plied.  No  amount  of 
reflective  thought,  or  of  literary  investiga- 
tion, ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  single 
fact  in  natural  science.  To  think  other- 
wise would  be  to  adopt  the  scholastic 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  to  hope  to 
evoke  the  knowledge  of  new  £icts,  by 
logical  legerdemain,  out  of  what  was  al- 
ready known :  as  if  deduction  could  yield 
up  a  wider  and  more  fruitful  array  of  facts 
than  had  contributed  to  the  antecedent 
induction,  and  of  facts  differing  from  them, 
too,  in  kind.  In  natural  philosophy  the 
very  principle  of  progress  is  the  Baconian 
practice  of  observing  and  collecting  facts, 
as  they  present  themselves,  some  here  and 
some  there,  in  the  wide,  field  of  nature ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  facts  are  well  ob- 
served, and  collected  from  wider  ranges 
and  under  more  varied  circumstances,  will 
our  interpretations  of  nature  bo  true  and 
profitable.  If,  then,  we  persist  in  keeping 
our  men  of  science,  foremost  among  whom 
are  our  astronomei^s  royal,  forever  anchor- 
ed to  particular  buildings,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  our  largest  and  smokiest  cities — 
where,  moreover,  independent  observers 
will  always  be  found  in  the  greatest  number 
— many  important  phenomena  will  be  un- 
observed, and  for  many  others  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  meager 
and  inaccurate  accounts  of  casual  tra- 
velers. 

The  day  has  gone  by  for  the  sdentific, 
or  rather  quasi-scientific,  expedition  under 
a  naval  captain  commanding  two  ships, 
and  perhaps  a  thousand  men.  The  world 
is  now  open  to  the  single  explorer.  What 
is  required  is,  that  the  Government  should 
listen  to  the  general  voioe  of  the  aoiendfic 
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world  as  to  what  may  from  time  to  time 
be  undertaken  with  reasonable  prospect 
of  advantage,  and  as  to  the  fittest  person 
for  each  particular  undertaking.  If  this 
were  done,  mistakes  either  in  the  objects 
sought,  or  in  the  persons  employed,  would 
be  rare.  Of  course,  no  one  would  expect, 
or  wish  to  see,  expeditions  of  this  kind 
becoming  matters  of  yearly  occurrence. 
The  saving  would  amount  almost  to  the 
whole  cost  of  the  old  naval  expedition  for 
scientific  purposes,  with  the  exception  of 
the  salary  of  the  naturalist  usually  at- 
tached to  it.  Every  one  will  understand 
that  these  observations  have  no  bearing 
upon  naval  expeditions  undertaken  for 
nautical,  as,  for  instance,  for  hydrographi- 
cal,  i)urpose8 :  what  we  wish  to  show  is, 
that  the  contributions  which  they  may 
make  to  science,  in  the  higher  and  more 
accurate  sense  of  the  word,  will  for  the 
most  part  be  fragmentary  and  unsatisfac- 
tory ;  and  that  we  now  have  within  reach 
a  far  more  promising  method  of  proceed- 
ing. Much  will  be  gahied  by  making  the 
scientific  investigator  his  own  command- 
ing officer  ;  for  being  able  and  zealous  — 
it  IS  such  onlv  that  we  desire  to  see  em- 
ployed  —  he  will  take  care,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  science  to  which  he  is  devoted 
and  for  his  own  credit,  amply  to  repay  the 
public  assistance  that  has  been  accorded 
him,  by  the  contributions  he  makes  to  our 
enlarged  and  more  profitable  knowledge 
of  nature. 

If  we  were  ourselves  called  on  to  point 
out  somethinjj  of  the  kind  of  which  wo 

CD 

have  been  speaking  that  might  be  at- 
tempted at  the  j)resent  moment,  we 
should  suggest  that  there  is  just  now  a 
very  promising  opening  for  sending  an 
enterprising  scientific  botanist  —  some 
worthy  successor  of  Kaempfer  and  Thun- 
berg — to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  Japanese 
empire.  The  glimpses  we  have  had  of 
them,  really  we  have  not  yet  had  more, 
have  been  such  as  in  a  hii^h  degree  to 
stimulate  our  curiosity  and  hope.  Hero 
is  an  extraordinaiily  dense  and  ingenious 
population,  possessed  of  a  very  ancient 
civilization,  and  which  has  for  ages  been 
making  the  most  of  whatever  nature,  in 
the  original  distribution  of  her  gifts,  ap- 
portioned especially  to  them ;  and  also, 
we  must  remember,  living  and  working 
under  climatic  conditions  not  very  dissimi- 
lar to  our  own.  It  may,  therefore,  wo 
think,  be  assumed  as  a  certainty  —  for  in 


this  case  we  really  ought  not  to  speak  of 
a  probability  —  that  such  an  investigation 
would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  valu- 
able timber-tree,  as  serviceable  as  the 
Cr}'ptomeria  or  Wellingtonia  is  likely  to 
become ;  some  grain  or  seed  useful  for 
man  or  beast,  some  kind  of  grass,  or  some 
esculent  vegetable,  which  would  in  a  few 
years  repay  a  thousand-fold  the  insignifi- 
cant grant  of  public  money  that  would  bo 
required.  And  over  and  above  these 
utilitarian  results,  the  investigation  of  a 
flora  possessed  of  such  marked  peculiari- 
ties as  that  of  Japan  could  not  fail  to  yield 
much  valuable  knowledge  to  the  purely 
scientific  botanist.  We  can  only  regard 
with  mingled  astonishment  and  regret  the 
habitual  inadvertency  of  our  public  men  to 
considerations  of  this  kind. 

We  must  not  omit  to  place  these  con- 
siderations in  connection  with  the  question 
of  education,  upon  which  they  have  a  very 
important  bearing,  particularly  when  re- 
garded from  a  House-of-Commons  point  of 
view,  as  an  object  for  which  public  money 
is  granted,  and  with  respect  to  which, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  see  distinctly  what 
it  is  that  we  are  aiming  at,  and  in  what 
ways  it  may  be  most  readily  and  surely 
attained.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  of 
late  years,  as  much  in  Parliament  as  else- 
where, about  the  advantages  which  might 
be  expected  to  result  from  a  larger  ad- 
mixture of  physical  knowledge  with  the 
instruction  at  present  given  in  our  schools. 
This  innovation  is  advocated  with  refer- 
ence as  well  to  our  lower  as  our  highest 
places  of  education.  We  do  not  here 
express  any  opinion  of  our  own  as  to  how 
far  the  proposed  change  may  be  carried 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage; 
we  are  only  certam  that  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  in  favor  of  some  attempt  of  the 
kind  being  made.  By  the  side  of  this  wo 
must  place  the  fact,  that  for  the  current 
year  eight  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  of  public  money  has  been  voted  in 
aid  of  our  common  day-schools.  This 
grant  has  rapidly  grown  to  its  present 
magnitude  from  tho  small  beginning  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  allotted  to  edu- 
cation in  1833,  at  which  figures,  however, 
it  remained  till  1838.  In  twenty-ono 
years,  therefore,  it  has  increased  by  eight 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds,  or 
more  than  four  thousand  per  cent ;  and  is 
still  increasing  so  rapidly,  there  appearing 
to  bo  a  disposition  in  the  House  to  grant 
almost  any  sum  tliat  may  be  asked  for  ou 
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behalf  of  national  education,  that  our  liber- 
ality in  this  depailniout  of  public  expendi- 
ture is  becoming,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
frequently  warned  us,  somewhat  alarm- 
ing :  at  all  events,  it  has  of  late  been  un- 
stinted, and  even  lavish,  and  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  be  of  this  character.  Our 
case,  then,  stands  as  follows:  the  public 
require  that  increased  attention  should  bo 
paid  in  our  schools  to  physical  knowledge, 
and  are  pretty  unanimously  in  favor  of  an 
annual  grant  for  their  support  and  im- 
])rovement,  of  such  an  amount  that  a  few 
years  back  we  should  have  stood  aghast 
at  the  bare  mention  of  it ;  shall  we  not, 
then,  be  guilty  of  an  unwise  piece  of  in- 
consistency, if  we  refrain  from  giving  what 
would  be  a  mere  drop  in  our  educational 
grant,  and  might  be  saved  easily  out  of 
almost  any  one  of  its  items,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  domain  of  physical 
science  ?  For  an  additional  cost  that 
would  be  quite  imfelt,  we  might  obtain 
additional  knowledge  that  would  frequent- 
ly be  beyond  price.  We  can  hardly  be 
said  rightly  to  understand  the  value  of 
knowledge,  or  to  be  truly  desirous  of 
communicating  it,  so  long  as  we  neglect 
the  surest  method  of  enlarging  and  per- 
fecting it ;  a  method  which  has  now  been 
tried,  and  found  most  fruitful. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons,  fairly 
entitled  to  some  little  consideration  in  this 
matter,  who  would  be  veiy  great  gainers 
by  the  occasional  mission  of  men  of  known 
attainments  and  zeal,  botanists,  geologists, 
physicists,  and  naturalists,  to  interrogate 
and  study  nature  in  some  of  the  many 
promising  though  as  yet  uninvestigated, 
or  insufficiently  investigated,  because  dis- 
tant, fields  of  observation.  Frst,  there 
would  be  that  very  numerous  class  who 
are  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  known, 
but  are  hindered  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives  from  ever  becomiui?  themselves 
the  architects  of  science.  We  mav  be 
sure  that  these  home-students  of  nature 
will  think  the  results  of  Mr.  Smyth's  as- 
tronomical expedition  to  Teneriffe  well 
worth  the  five  hundred  pounds  it  cost 
the  country,  and  that  they  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion  with  resi)ect  to  the  results  of 
every  future  expedition  of  the  kind  that 
might  be  judiciously  undertaken.  It 
would  also  be  of  advantaGre  to  the  best  and 
most  useful  class  of  travelers — those  who 
go  abroad  with  the  view  of  carrying  on 
their  respective  lines  of  scientific  research 
amid  the  diversified   circumstances   and 


opportunities  which  familiarity  with  dif- 
ferent  latitudes  and  longitudes,  and  with 
different  bights  above  the  sea-level,  can 
alone  supply.  As  knowledge  increases, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  class  among  ns 
which  by  the  favor  of  fortune  is  poss^ued 
of  leisure  becomes  more  numerous,  so  also 
will  an  increasing  proportion  of  our  tra- 
velers be  of  this  description;  and  it  ii 
hardly  possible  but  that  the  practice  of 
sending  out  such  expeditions  as  that  of 
Mr.  Smyth  to  Teneriffe  should  have  the 
effect  of  giving  some  impulse,  and  better 
directed  aims,  to  such  traveling.  The 
valuable  and  interesting  reports  brought 
home  by  properly  qualified  investigators, 
would  show  to  those  whom  nature  had 
endowed  with  any  scientific  instincts  what 
might  be  done,  and  how  to  do  it.  This 
would  infallibly  increase  the  class  of  per- 
sons, possessed  of  native  capacity  for  doing 
good  service  to  science,  who  would  thus 
be  led  on  to  seek  laurels  for  themselves  in 
the  distant  fields  of  research ;  or,  if  they 
were  debarred  from  this,  would  contn- 
bute  towards  enabling  others  to  investi- 
gate them. 

In  the  Report  before  us  there  are  some 
facts  that  we  are  glad  to  nmke  generally 
known,  from  which  we  may  fiurly  augur 
that  the  anticipation  we  have  just  ex- 
pressed would  not  be  disappointed.  As 
soon  as  it  was  understood  that  the  Trea- 
sury had  enabled  Mr.  Smyth  to  carry  out 
the  Tenerifie  experiment,  offers  of  assist- 
ance began  to  fiow  in  from  many  private 
quarters,  exceeding  in  pecuniary  value 
even  the  bounty  of  the  public ;  while  they 
possessed  an  especial  value  of  their  own, 
inasmuch  as  they  gave  a  measure  of  the 
estimation  in  which  scientific  pursuits  are 
held  by  our  countrymen.  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  with  a  liberality  and  zeal  for 
research  worthy  of  the  name  he  bears, 
[)laced  at  his  disposal,  for  as  long  a  time 
as  the  object  he  had  in  view  might  re- 
quire, his  yacht  the  Titania,  a  finely 
molded  vessel  of  the  new  school,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  tuns  burden,  and  man- 
ned with  a  picked  crow  of  sixteen  able 
seamen.  As  our  observer  went  out  and 
returned  in  this  vessel,  Mr.  Stephenson 
must  have  abandoned  its  use  for  the 
whole  summer  and  autunm ;  or  rather,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  he  feels,  was  glad  to 
find  that  an  opportunity  had  occurred  for 
enabling  him  to  employ  it  so  welL  An- 
other of  our  working  scientific  men  of  the 
north,  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson,  who  at  the 
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date  of  the  expedition — we  regret  to  hear 
that  he  has  since  died — was  carrying  on 
at  Newcastle  one  of  the  largest  chemical 
manufactories  in  the  kingdom,  prompted 
by  the  same  desire  for  promoting  science, 
requested  Mr.  Smyth  to  accept,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  experiment,  the  loan  of 
the  equatorial  instrument  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ever  constructed  in  this 
country ;  to  be  used,  too,  he  was  well 
aware,  on  a  service  where  every  thing 
was  so  untried,  that  no  insurance  company 
could  be  found  to  guarantee  its  value  at 
any  amount  of  premium  paid  for  the  great- 
est risks.  We  must  here  mention,  that 
one  of  the  many  interesting  passages  in 
the  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  way  in  which  our  astronomer, 
by  dividing  this  massive  and  stately  in- 
strument into  its  component  parts,  (a  pro- 
ceeding which,  generally  speaking,  no  one 
but  the  maker  would  have  hazarded — Mr. 
Smyth,  however,  happened  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent mechanician,)  and  by  distributing 
them  into  seven  convenient  parcels  for  as 
many  mules  and  packhorses,  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  it  to  a  hight  of  more 
than  two  miles  above  the  sea,  and  in  put- 
ting it  together  again,  so  as  to  be  able, 
night  after  night,  to  observe  with  it  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  its  battery  of  magnify- 
ing powers,  and  in  bringing  it  home,  after 
all,  without  any  serious  hurt.  Having 
particularized  these  two  great  instances 
of  generous  and  valuable  cooperation,  we 
omit   those  of  minor  importance ;    Mr. 


Smyth,  however,  very  properly  enumer- 
ates them  all  in  his  Report.  And  here 
we  would  add  a  reference,  but  merely  a 
reference,  to  the  evidence  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  been  saying  supplied  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hooker's  botanical  mission  to 
the  Himalaya ;  another,  but  the  only  other 
instance  we  can  adduce  of  the  kind  of  ex- 
pedition we  have  been  recommending. 
All  who  have  read  the  two  delightful  vol- 
umes in  which  it  is  recorded,  will  remem- 
ber that  in  its  direct  and  collateral  results 
it  was  as  successful  and  encouraging  as 
Mr.  Smyth's.  And  not  only  did  it  issue 
in  equal  gains  to  science,  but  it  also  elicited 
similar  assistance  from  private  sources. 
What,  then,  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  in 
this  matter  is,  that  public  opinion  should 
be  awakened  to  the  advantage  of  such 
undertakings.  The  government  in  that 
case  would  not  be  slow  in  according  its 
necessary  countenance  and  aid.  The 
only  difficulty  would  lie  in  the  chance  of 
unfit  men  being  selected;  but  this  is  a 
difficulty  which  generally  may  bo  sur- 
mounted by  the  mere  wish  to  guard 
against  it ;  and  it  was  completely  escaped 
in  the  two  instances  before  us.  Zeal  and 
knowledge  already  exist  abundantly.  Ac- 
tive sympathy  will  manifest  itself  wherever 
confidence  cxm  be  felt.  We  have  no  mis- 
givings as  to  the  estimation  in  which  the 
public  will  hold  the  results  of  such  expe- 
ditions as  Mr.  Smyth's  astronomical  ex- 
periment on  the  Ireak  of  Teneriffe,  and 
Dr.  Hooker's  botanical  investigation  of  the 
Himalaya. 


I  ^  • 


The  Governor  of  Western  Siberia  senda  a  yearly 
list  to  St.  Petersburg  of  all  the  convicts  that  have 
arrived.  The  last  published  return  comes  down  to 
January  1,  1855,  according  to  which  the  persons 
who  reached  Siberia  in  1864  were  7530,  of  whom 
5649  were  men,  1134  women,  and  747  children. 
The  condition  of  exiles  in  Siberia  has  much  im- 
proved within  the  last  few  years. 

The  consumption  of  snails  is  steadily  increasing 
in  Pari?.  More  than  a  million  francs'  worth  of  thS 
exquisite, generous,  and  nutritious  animal  are  brought 
to  market  durirg  the  year. 


An  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc  Has  been  made  by  a 
route  hitherto  supposed  impracticable.  The  party 
leaving  Cliamouniz  consisted  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Headland,  G.  Hodgkinson,  and  C.  Hudson,  and 
Messrs.  Vf.  Foster  and  George  Joad,  and  was 
accompanied  by  six  Chamouniz  guides.  This 
route  18  free  from  crevices,  rocks,  and  any  similar 
difBculties. 


DuBiNG  the  late  thunder-storm  an  immense 
quantity  of  shells  fell  from  the  clouds  upon  the 
grass  plots  in  the  Library  •  square  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin. 
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MOUNTAINEERING-TIIE     ALPINE      CLUB 


The  sporting  passion  exists  to  a  gi'oatcr 
or  less  degree,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in 
tiie  breast  of  every  genuine  Britisli  man. 
But  the  great  discovery  of  the  day  is  a 
species  of  sport  to  which  its  devotees  have 
given  the  not  unapt  name  of  Mountaineer- 
ing. This  is  connected  with  science  so  far 
that  every  description  of  a  new  ascent  of 
a  peak,  or  remark  on  some  hitherto  un- 
visited  glacier,  may  be  considered  as  a 
contribution,  however  humble,  to  the 
great  and  growing  study  of  physical 
geography.  It  possesses  the  two  great 
elements  of  liazard — namely,  danger  and 
uncertainty,  in  the  perils  to  which  clhnb- 
crs  of  high  mountains  are  liable,  and  the 
uncertauity  of  an  midiscovered  way,  the 
discovery  of  which  is  the  prize  sought  for. 
As  the  old  kinds  of  sport  had  their  Jockey 
Club,  Royal  Yacht  Club,  Four-in-liand 
Club,  etc.,  so  is  this  new  kind  represented 
by  its  Alpine  Club,  the  date  of  the  found- 
ation of  which  may  be  supposed  to  give  a 
local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  new 
national  sport.  Peculiar  advantages  be- 
long to  this  new  kind  of  amusement  which 
are  found  in  no  other.  The  scenes  where 
it  is  carried  out  give  the  idle  or  working 
man  of  the  over-civilized  world  the  great- 
est attainable  change.  He  is  transported 
from  the  reek  of  cities  and  the  dull  air  of 
j)lains,  to  regions  of  freshness  and  vitality, 
where  the  air  itself  seems  to  produce  a 
kind  of  innocent  intoxication.  He  is  car- 
ried away  by  those  railways,  which  are  in 
general  inimical  to  the  hardy  physical  life, 
as  by  magic,  in  a  few  hours,  and  at  small 
cost,  into  the  grandest  regions  of  the 
earth,  for  the  ditterence  between  the  Alps 
and  Himalayas  can  be  only  one  of  scale. 
The  effects  of  either  on  the  spirit  of  man 
must  be  that  of  sublimity  unapproachable 
by  his  intelligence.  He  is  wafted  from 
all  the  vulgar  pettiness,  the  little  social 
annoyances  and  tyrannies,  the  inexorable 


*  Peaka,  Pas^e^,  and  Glac  ers :  A  Series  of  Fx- 
cursums  hy  Members  of  the  AlpiJie  Clvb,  Loudon : 
LoDginans.    1859. 


prose  of  our  everyday  associations,  into  a 
world  which  is  not  of  this  world — where 
God  and  Nature  is  all  in  all,  and  Man  is 
next  to  nothing ;  and  from  whose  summits 
of  tranquil  glory,  if  they  conld  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  the  vast  host«  who  contended 
at  Solferino  would  appear,  indeed,  as  the 
Times''  correspondent  described  them,  like 
two  heaps  of  miserable  ants  straggling  for 
the  possession  of  a  miserable  antrhilL  He 
flies  to  a  region  of  eternal  liberty,  &r 
above  politics  or  polemics,  where  only 
those  who  never  will  be  slaves  find  them- 
selves at  home.  Such  are  the  Switzer, 
the  Norseman,  and  the  Bnton ;  and  such 
are  the  noble  Tyrolese,  though  nominally 
subjects  of  a  master. 

"  In  den  Bergen  ist  Froiheit,  der  Hanch  der 
Gruftc 
Steiget  niebt  in  die  schdnen  Luftc; 
Die  Welt  ist  Yollkommen  uberall. 
Wo  der  Mensch  nicht  hineinkommt  mit  sei- 
ner Qual." 

"  In  the  Hills  is  Freedom,  the  reek  of  dells 
Climbcth  not  to  those  breezy  fells ; 
The  world  is  built  on  perfection's  plan, 
Where,  fretting   and   fretful,   intrudes  not 
man." 

The  lines,  we  believe  were  written  by 
the  late  great  naturalist  and  mountaineer, 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  If  not  by 
him,  by  some  one  who  felt  as  be  did. 
AVe  might  almost  have  wished  that  the 
Alpine  Club  had  named  themselves  after 
that  great  cosmopolitan  philosopher,  who 
Tuade  mountains  rather  than  men  his  study, 
but  who  conferred  no  small  benefit  on  his 
species  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  men 
the  ma^jiificencc  of  mountains,  those  ob- 
jects which,  more  than  any  others  in  na- 
ture, (those  heavenly  bodies  which,  from 
distance,  we  can  not  understand,  not  ex- 
cepted,) give  the  impression  to  the  hnroan 
mind  of  thrones  of  the  Eternal.  By  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  their  dangers,  they 
have  lost  much  of  the  mysterious  horror 
in  which  the  first  ages  enshrouded  them, 
but  there  has  been  an  incalculable  gmiu  to 
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the  human  soul  in  the  contemplation  of 
their  superb  loveliness.  "We  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  tirst  impression  of  a  snowy 
range  on  the  eye  of  a  traveler,  as  soon  as 
he  has  realized  that  it  is  not  cloud,  is  not 
one  of  fear  or  shrinking,  but  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  presence  of  an  incredible 
beauty,  and  the  desire  to  be  amongst 
those  wonders,  and  see  more  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  For  ourselves,  we  shall 
always  count  it  as  one  of  the  great  days 
of  life,  when,  on  turning  an  angle  of  forest 
near  Shaft'hausen,  the  range  of  the  Ber- 
nese Oberland,  well  known  in  the  names 
of  its  peaks,  first  burst  into  view.  No 
scene  seen  before  or  since  ever  seemed  to 
excite  us  equally.  Yet  in  grandeur  the 
view  of  Mount  Blanc  from  the  Jura  is 
superior. 

The  aim  and  end  of  the  Alpine  Club  is 
a  noble  one.  By  its  publications  it  en- 
ables different  individuals  among  its  mem- 
bers, by  the  simple  and  faithful  account  of 
their  mountaineering  experiences,  to  com- 
bine a  record  whose  testimony  will  be  of 
especial  value  to  science,  besides  provok- 
ing in  our  youth  a  noble  emulation,  and 
giving  them  a  taste  for  the  higher  kinds 
of  relaxation.  Any  member,  however 
humble,  who  is  satisfied,  without  theoriz- 
ing, to  put  down  what  he  sees  with  his 
eyes,  and  what  he  has  gone  through  and 
done,  contributes  to  the  general  result ; 
and  the  general  result  is  a  knowledge 
which  is  its  own  reward,  in  the  elevation 
of  character  it  confers  on  those  who 
ponder  on  the  marvels  of  God's  creation, 
and  familiarize  themselves  with  those 
phenomena  which  appear  to  the  eye  alike 
of  the  poet  and  the  philosopher,  the 
Shekinah  of  our  modern  world,  the  visi- 
ble manifestation  of  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  circumstances  of  the  foundation  of 
this  Club  are  given  in  the  preface  to  this 
its  first  publication ; 

*'  Of  late  years  an  increasing  desire  has  been 
felt  to  explore  the  unknown  and  liitle-frequentcd 
districts  of  the  Alps.  The  writings  of  Professor 
J.  D.  Forbes,  those  of  M.  Agassiz  and  his  com- 
panions, and  of  M.  Gottlieb  Studer,  led  many,  in 
whom  the  passion  for  Alpine  scenery  was  blend- 
ed with  a  love  of  adventure  and  some  scientific 
interest  in  the  results  of  mountain  travel,  to 
strike  out  new  paths  for  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  snow-region,  which  had 
before  been  almost  completely  shunned  by  ordi- 
nary travelera  Practice  has  developed  the 
powers  of  those  who  undertook  such  expedi- 
tioDB ;  experience  showed  that  the  dangers  con- 


nected with  them  had  been  exaggerated ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  taught  the  precautions 
which  are  really  requisite.  The  result  has  been 
to  train  up  among  the  foreign  visitors  to  tho 
Alps,  but  especially  amongst  our  own  country-, 
men,  many  men  as  familiar  with  the  peculiar 
difiBcuIties  and  risks  of  expeditions  in  the  high 
Alps,  and  as  competent  to  overcome  them,  as 
most  of  the  native  guides. 

"  The  powers  thus  acquired  have  been  chiefly 
directed  to  accomplishing  the  ascent  of  the 
highest  summits,  or  effecting  passes  across  the 
less  accessible  portions  of  the  Alpine  chain; 
and  within  the  last  five  years  tho  highest  peak 
of  Monte  Rosa,  the  Dom,  the  Great  Combin,  the 
Alleleinhorn,  the  Wetterhorn  proper,  and  sev- 
eral other  peaks  never  before  scaled,  have  been 
successfully  attacked  by  travelers,  most  of  whose 
names  will  be  found  among  the  contributors  to 
this  volume.  In  the  accidental  intercourse  of 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  such  expedi- 
tions, it  has  been  perceived  that  the  community 
of  taste  and  feeling  amongst  those  who,  in  tho 
life  of  the  high  Alps,  have  shared  the  same  en- 
joyments, the  same  labors,  and  the  same  dan- 
gers, constitutes  a  bond  of  sympathy  stronger 
than  many  of  those  by  which  men  are  drawn 
into  association  ;  and  early  in  the  year  1858,  it 
was  resolved  to  give  scope  for  the  extension  of 
this  mutual  feeling  amongst  all  who  have  ex- 
plored high  mountain  regions,  by  the  formation 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  It  was  thought  that  many 
of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  un- 
dertakings would  willingly  avail  themselves  of 
occasional  opportunities  for  meeting  together, 
for  communicating  information  as  to  past  ex- 
cursions, and  for  planning  new  achievements ; 
and  a  hope  was  entertained  that  such  an  asso- 
ciation might  indirectly  advance  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge,  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  men,  not  professedly  followers  of  science, 
to  particular  points  in  which  their  assistance 
may  contribute  to  valuable  results.  The  ex- 
pectations of  the  founders  of  tho  Club  have  not 
been  disappointed ;  it  numbers  at  the  present 
time  nearly  a  hundred  members,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  possession  of  a  permanent  place  of 
meeting  will  materially  further  tho  objects 
which  it  has  proposed  to  itselfl'* 

In  referring  to  the  Atlas  to  identify  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  those  members  of 
this  Club  who  have  published  an  account 
of  their  excursions,  we  find  that  it  is 
chiefly  limited  to  the  highest  region  of 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Adventures  in  this  re- 
gion compose  the  bulk  of  the  volume. 
An  interesting  account  of  the  primeval 
glaciers  in  the  region  of  Snowdon  in 
North  Wales  follows;  and  one  of  the 
most  active  contributors,  Mr.  Hardy, 
gives  an  account  of  an  ascent  of  .£tna 
with  the  following  preamble : 

'*iEtnal  What  business  has  an  ascex^  of 
iEtna  in  the  chronicle  of  the  doings  of  tho 
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Alpine  Club  ?  ^tna  is  not  in  the  Alps ;  nor  is 
it  thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  as  the  Gatanians 
yainly  pretend.  Let  me  tell  the  objector  that 
the  Alpine  Club,  while  it  derives  its  name  from 
one  familiar  group  of  mountains,  is  thoroughly 
catholic  in  its  principles,  and  already  sees 
yisions  of  a  banner  with  a  strange  device  float- 
ing on  the  summit  of  Popocatepetl  and  Dhawa- 
lagiri,  and  is  hoping  by  the  influence  of  its  en- 
lightened members  to  drive  out  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  worship  of  Mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo 
from  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon." 

Thus  we  may  hope  that,  if  this  book 
meet  with  the  success  it  deserves,  it  will 
be  the  first  of  a  long  series  which  in  time 
will  embrace  accounts  of  expeditions  to 
all  the  principal  mountain-chains  in  the 
world,  and  unite  in  one  great  work  the 
various  isolated  narratives  which  have 
been  published  by  scientific  travelers  and 
others ;  such  as  was,  for  instance,  Dr. 
Hooker's  account  of  the  moimtains  of 
Sikkiin  in  the  Himalaya  range,  which  is 
replete  with  valuable  observation ;  and 
amongst  other  facts  mentions  the  deposi- 
tion of  Dhawalagiri  and  the  coronation 
of  "  Kinchinjunga,"  now,  we  believe, 
within  the  dominions  of  her  Brittanic 
Majesty,  as  "the  monarch  of  mountains," 
according  to  present  knowledge.  If  we 
look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  we  see  that 
at  least  two  of  the  great  continents  are 
held  togetlier,  as  it  were,  by  a  huge  ridge 
or  backbone  of  mountain  elevation  which, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  eastern  hem- 
isphere suffering  partial  interrnption,  may 
be  roughly  described  as  continuous  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  In  Africa  the 
case  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  clearly 
made  out,  for  the  precise  center  of  that 
continent  seems  never  to  have  been  explor- 
ed. Dr.  Livingstone's  researches  only 
embrace  the  center  of  the  southern  lobe 
of  that  great  continent,  and  be  appears 
to  have  established  there,  not  the  existence 
of  a  supposed  chain  of  mountains,  but  a 
tolerably  elevated  table-land  with  a  basin 
in  the  middle,  from  the  edges  of  which 
descend  the  rivers  Congo  and  Zambesi. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  in  Africa  also,  at 
its  widest  part,  there  is  a  similar  backbone 
beginning  not  far  from  Sierra  Leone  in 
the  west,  and  losing  itself  in  the  east  in 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  In  America 
the  moimtain-si)ine,  as  is  well  known, 
trends  north  and  south,  while  in  Europe 
and  Asia  its  direction  is  east  and  WTSt, 
It  beghis  with  the  mountains  of  Biscay  in 
Spain,  passes  on  through  the  Pyrenees 
with  a  slight  interruption  into  the  high 


Alps,  which  throw  off  the  important  spur 
or  lib  of  the  Apennines ;  thence  it 
divides  into  the  Balkan  and  the  Carpa- 
thians, which,  not  being  quite  so  high, 
appear  to  have  distributed  the  forces  of 
elevation.  We  trace  the  chain  next  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  mountains  of  Arme- 
nia, in  Persia,  with  the  interruption  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  passing  into  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  and  Himalaya,  where  are  found 
the  highest  known  mountains.  Hence 
the  chain  forks  and  takes  a  direction  with 
its  spurs  north  and  south,  the  ffreat  bulk 
of  the  empire  of  China  appearing  on  the 
map  of  Asia,  as  a  kind  of  huge  delt£^ 
formed  by  the  ramifications  of  mighty 
rivers,  and  raised  out  of  a  primeval  sea. 

As  the  Himalayas  are  the  culminating 
region  of  this  vast  system  in  Asia,  so  do 
the  Swnss  and  Piedmontese  Alps  form  its 
highest  ground  in  Europe.  If  we  turn 
to  the  map  of  Switzerland,  we  find  that 
the  primary  and  secondary  Alps  of  that 
interesting  countiy  comprise  about  half 
of  its  whole  area,  and  there  it  is  that  we 
must  look  for  the  broadest  part  of  the 
great  European  spine,  the  elevation  of  the 
secondary  mountains,  or  subordinate 
chain,  appearing  in  the  peaks  of  the 
Bernese  Oberland  nearly  as  great  as  that 
of  the  primary,  which  may  be  considered 
to  number  among  its  peaks  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rosa,  and  the  Matterhom,  and  to 
carry  over  its  summits  the  frontier  line  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Switzerland  may  be  roughly  divided 
into  two  halves,  one  of  which,  from  north- 
east and  the  lake  of  Constance  to  south- 
west and  the  lake  of  Geneva,  comprises 
nearly  all  the  ground  that  a  model  iarmer 
would  care  to  have  in  his  hands,  much  of 
the  country  in  the  north  closely  resem- 
bling England,  and  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
resembling  the  richest  part  of  France. 
But  even  this  comparatively  champaign 
country  is  cut  up  and  confused  with  minor 
ranges  and  peaks,  and  studded  with  lakes, 
and  its  largest  plains  are  rather  broad 
valleys  or  elevated  table-lands,  such  as  that 
on  which  the  city  of  Berne  is  situated. 
The  other  half,  bounded  by  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  on  the  north,  and  Lago  Mag- 
giore  on  the  south,  by  the  Tyrol  on  the 
east,  and  Savoy  on  the  west,  Triptolemus 
Yellowlcy  would  hardly  take  as  a  gift ; 
and  yet  to  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  man  of 
science,  and  the  lover  of  daring  adventure, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Eu- 
rope.    In  the  neutral  ground  between 
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these  two  portions,  and  where  they  insen- 
sibly blend  with  each  other,  is  the  cradle 
of  Swiss  liberty,  the  four  so-called  forest 
cantons  of  Schwytz,  Ury,  Unterwalden, 
and  Lucerne.  Round  them  as  a  nucleus, 
in  course  of  time,  the  other  cantons  have 
clustered,  a  source  of  strength  in  a  mili- 
tary and  political  point  of  view,  and  yet 
in  some  sense  a  source  of  weakness,  as 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  an  invader  fertile 
plains  easy  accessible,  which  may  be  held 
as  a  pledge  for  the  submission  of  the 
whole  confederation. 

Bntons  have  natural  sympathies  with 
Switzerland  and  the  Swiss.  They  love 
beautiful  scenery,  and  they  still  look  upon 
the  Swiss  mountains  as  a  "  fortress  formed 
to  Freedom's  hands" — a  lighthouse  rock 
in  the  ocean,  round  which  a  sea  of  despot- 
ism may  surge  in  vain.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  Anne  of  Geierst^in,  has  compared  Scot- 
land witn  Switzerland  as  to  national 
characteristics.  We  may  further  compare 
the  two  countries  as  to  natural  configura- 
tion ;  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  each 
are  divided  by  an  imaginary  diagonal  line 
running  N.E.  to  S.\\^ ;  but  in  Scotland 
the  mountains  lie  to  the  north  of  that 
line,  and  the  plains  or  comparative  low- 
lands to  the  south ;  in  Switzerland  vice 
versd.  The  principal  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  our  Alpine  Club  is  in  the  central  and 
southern  part  of  the  highlands  of  Switz- 
erland, with  occasional  detours  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  that  vast  ice-and-rock 
world  which  lies  on  either  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  which  divides  the 
Bernese  Oberland  from  the  Pennine  range. 

The  first  paper  which  meets  the  eye  is 
signed  Alfred  Willis,  and  relates  "the 
Passage  of  the  Fenctre  de  Salena,  from 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  Val  Ferret, 
by  the  Glacier  du  Tour,  the  Glacier  de 
Ti-ient,  and  the  Glacier  de  Salena."  The 
position  of  the  scene  of  this  expedition 
shows  how  futile  is  the  common  complaint 
of  travelers,  that  certain  mountain  dis- 
tricts arc  so  hackneyed  and  familiar  as  to 
have  exhausted  all  interest.  It  lies  close 
to  Chamouny — that  "  den  of  thieves," 
according  to  one  of  the  contributors — 
that  little  London  of  the  High  Alps,  as 
we  may  call  it — and  diverges  from  the 
route  of  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  is 
traversed  every  year  by  hundreds  of 
tourists  of  difterent  nations — the  Oxford 
Street  or  Strand  of  the  Alps.  Our  ex- 
perience has  led  us  to  the  observation, 
that    although,  in  beautiful  scenery  of 
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world-wide  celebrity,  the  streams  of  tour- 
ists follow  each  other  like  sheep  through 
certain  paths  and  passages,  by  diverging 
a  little  to  the  right  or  left  of  these,  even 
where,  except  to  the  adventurous,  no  ice 
region  presents  insurmountable  obstacles, 
the  solitudes  of  nature  may  be  entered, 
full  of  new  and  endless  beauties,  where 
human  foot  "  hath  ne'er  or  rarely  trod." 
The  Rhine  country  perhaps  furnishes  our 
strongest  instance,  where  by  following  the 
lateral  valleys,  the  genuine  lover  of  nature 
may  have  nature  to  himself  quite  as  per- 
fectly, except  in  idea,  as  in  the  wilds  of 
Sutherland  or  of  Norway.  This  passage 
of  the  Fenctre  de  Salena  was  full  of  grand 
impressions,  and  highly  spiced  by  adven- 
ture. A  ridge  was  reached  overhanging 
the  Glacier  de  Trient,  in  descending  from 
which  one  of  the  party  nearly  met  with  a 
fatal  accident. 

*^  We  found  some  rocks  jutting  out  here  and 
there  along  this  ridge,  which  greatly  fiicilitated 
our  progress.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  for  the  ice  was  hard  and 
very  slippery,  and  the  snow  not  deep  enough 
to  be  of  much  service.  The  descent  that  lay 
before  us  was  the  nearest  approach  to  the  last 
arete  of  the  Wettcrhom  that  I  have  ever  met 
with.  After  breaking  through  an  overhanging 
cornice  of  frozen  snow,  we  began  our  descent 
with  much  caution,  making  free  use  of  the 
ropes.  After  a  while  we  came  to  two  rocks, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  apart,  each  upon 
the  very  edge  of  the  ridge,  which  was  here 
somewhat  deeply  covered  with  snow.  Balmat 
and  I  were  the  first,  and  we  thought  that  we 
might  venture  to  slide  from  one  rock  to  the 
next,  and  so  avoid  the  labor  of  step-cutting, 
and  the  tedious  precaution  of  using  the  ropes. 
We  reached  the  lower  station  in  safety,  but  R., 
who  came  next,  lost  his  direction,  and  was 
going  over  to  the  left,  down  a  fearful  slope  of 
ice  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  too  ste«> 
for  us  to  see  in  what  it  ended,  but  separated, 
in  all  probability,  by  a  bergaehrund  from  the 
Glacier  de  Trient ;  for  we  found  one  at  the  foot 
of  the  gentler  slope  on  the  right  It  was  a 
terrible  moment,  as  there  was  only  one  chance. 
It  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  stop  him- 
self, or  for  either  of  the  men  to  help  him.  Bal- 
mat was  already  some  distance  bdow  cutting 
steps,  and  Cachat  was  engaged  with  W.  twenty 
or  thirty  paces  higher  up.  R.  showed  great 
presence  of  mind.  Jle  dm  not  utter  a  to&rd^ 
hut  threw  himself  on  hia  right  eide^  io  as  to 
pan  as  near  to  the  edge  as  possible^  audi 
st/retched  out  his  arm  for  me  to  grasp.  Fortu- 
nately he  passed  just  within  my  reaeh^  and  I 
was  able  to  catch  nis  hand  and  arrest  his  pro- 
gress—otherwise it  might  have  been  a  sad  day 
for  all  of  usy 

-  That  laborious  day  was  followed  by  a 
36 
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Tery  uncomfortable  bivouac,  reminding 
the  reader  of  a  narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  when  the  detachment  was  brought 
to  a  stand-still  in  the  middle  of  a  plowed 
field,  and  the  order  was  issued  that  they 
should  make  themselves  comfortable  for 
the  night  —  an  order,  as  the  writer  cha- 
racteristically remarked,*  most  difficult  to 
obey. 

**  The  slop  on  which  we  were  encamped  was 
so  steep,  that  no  one  who  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  hole  in  which  to  nestle  could 
keep  himself  from  slipping,  especially  as  the 
bilberry  bushes  on  which  we  lay  were  soaking 
wet  with  the  heavy  dew.  W.,  who  is  great  at 
sleeping,  with  admirable  instinct  found  a  most 
eligible  hollow  close  against  the  fire,  where  the 
only  danger  he  incurred  was  that  of  being 
scorched;  ,but  it  was  the  only  place  of  the 
kind ;  and,  after  trying  every  spot  which  seem- 
ed to  give  the  slightest  promise  of  support,  and 
finding  that  no  where  could  I  keep  myself  from 
slipping  down  except  by  clinging  to  the  wet 
bushes,  I  was  obliged  to  desert  the  fire,  and  be- 
take myself  to  the  under  side  of  a  boulder  about 
thirty  yards  olGf,  where  I  had  the  double  advan- 
tage of  a  hollow  to  sit  in  and  a  back  to  lean 
against  Here  I  tied  my  handkerchief  over  my 
head,  and  tried  to  think  I  was  very  warm  and 
comfortable ;  but  I  was  not  so  successful  but 
that  I  was  very  glad  when  Balmat  brought  me 
a  largo  stone,  which  he  had  heated  in  the  em- 
bers of  our  fire,  to  sit  upon.*' 

Those  who  are  not,  like  the  gentleman 
in  his  narrative,  "  great  at  sleeping,"  al- 
ways find,  that  how  to  get  the  proper 
amount  of  rest  at  night  is  a  great  difficulty 
in  long  mountain  excursions.  For  our- 
selves, we  confess  that  we  have  never  suc- 
ceeded in  sleeping  much  in  an  elevated 
bivouac.  We  have  often  slept  on  the 
hard  deck  of  a  steamer,  as  one  memorable 
instance  reminds  ns,  when  we  were  awak-  \ 
enod  by  the  sacre  norti  of  a  French  sailor 
who  tumbled  over  what  he  supposed  a  bale 
of  goods  wrapt  in  a  plaid,  on  a  fine  night 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  excitement  and 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  certain 
amount  of  cold  that  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
clude, we  have  generally  found  fatal  to 
sleep.  We  recollect  a  glorious  bivouac 
on  the  Alp  of  the  Watzman,  in  the  Salz- 
burg Mountains,  w^here  we  lighted  a  fire 
of  pine  wood,  which  we  had  the  subse- 
quent satisfaction  of  knowing  awakened 
interest  at  a  great  distance.  Tliere  were 
German  students  and  a  number  of  moun- 
tain maidens  who  sang  their  provincial 
songs,  having  been  attracted  by  our  fire, 
and  consequently  plenty  of  hilarity,  but 


very  little  sleep.  The  result  was,  that 
most  of  us  fell  asleep  on  the  very  narrow 
summit  of  that  mountain  at  nine  a.m.  the 
next  morning.  In  fact,  it  is  much  easier 
on  these  excursions  to  obtain  rest,  which 
is  as  necessary  as  food,  at  mid-day,  than 
at  midnight.  Whence  we  would  always 
prefer  making  such  excursions  as  nearly 
as  possible  on  the  longest  days  of  the 
year.  And  thus  it  is  obvious  that  among 
the  Scandinavian  mountains,  where  the 
day  in  summer  is  nearly  continuous,  opeo- 
air  sleephig  is  more  easily  managed  than 
in  the  Swiss  Alps. 

The  "  Col  du  Geant"  is  a  well-known 
pass,  and  in  the  regular  programme  of 
the  Chamoimy  guides,  but  to  those  who 
swerve  a  little  from  the  beaten  track, 
plenty  of  adventures  present  themselves 
m  threading  the  seracs^  or  castellated 
masses  of  glacier  ice.  Here  is  one  of 
them : 

**  Looking  now  to  the  right,  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  that  high  above  us,  a  multitude  of 
crags  and  leaning  columns  of  ice,  on  the  stabp- 
ity  of  which  we  could  not  for  an  instant  calcu- 
late, covered  the  precipitous  incline.  We  were 
not  long  without  an  illustration  of  the  peril  of 
our  situation.  We  had  reached  a  portion 
where  massive  ice-cliffs  protected  us  on  one 
side,  while  in  front  of  us  was  a  space  .more  open 
than  any  we  had  yet  passed ;  the  reason  being 
that  the  ice  avalanches  had  chosen  it  for  their 
principal  path.  We  had  just  stepped  upon  this 
space  when  a  peal  above  us  brought  us  to  a 
stand.  Crash  t  crash !  crash !  nearer  and  near- 
er, the  sound  becoming  more  continuous  and 
confused,  as  the  descending  masses  broke  into 
smaller  blocks.  Onward  mey  came !  boulders 
half  a  ton  and  more  in  weight,  leaping  down 
with  a  kind  of  maniacal  fury,  as  if  their  whole 
mission  was  to  crush  the  seracs  to  powder. 
Some  of  them,  on  striking  the  ice,  rebounded 
like  elastic  balls,  described  parabolas  through 
the  air,  again  madly  smote  the  ice,  and  scattered 
its  dust  like  clouds  in  the  atmosphere.  Some 
blocks  were  deflected  by  their  collision  with  the 
glacier  and  were  carried  past  us  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  we  stood.  I  had  never 
before  witnessed  an  exhibition  of  force  at  all 
comparable  to  this,  and  its  proximity  rendered 
that  fearful  which  at  a  little  distance  would 
have  been  sublime.  My  companion  held  his 
breath  for  a  time  and  then  exclaimed,  *  (TfH 
terrible  !  il  fnut  retomer.^  In  fact,  while  the 
avalanche  continued,  we  could  not  at  all  calcu- 
late upon  our  safety.  When  we  heard  the  first 
peal,  wc  had  instinctively  retreated  to  the  shelt- 
er of  the  ice  bastions ;  but  what  if  one  of  these 
missiles  struck  the  tower  beside  us !  would  it 
be  able  to  withstand  the  shock?  We  knew 
not  In  reply  to  the  proposal  of  my  companion, 
I  simply  said :  *By  all  means  if  you  desire  it; 
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but  let  ua  wkit  a  little.'  I  felt  that  fear  was 
Just  asbada  couDseloras  rashDess,  end  thought 
it  but  fair  to  wait  unlit  my  compHnion's  terror 
had  subsided.  We  waited  accordingly,  and  he 
aeemed  to  gather  courage  and  assurance.  1 
Hcanned  the  higbt«,  and  saw  that  a  little  more 
effort  in  an  upward  direction  would  place  us  in 
a  l«ss  perilous  position,  as  far  as  the  avalancbeB 
were  concerned,  I  pointed  this  out  to  mj  com- 
panion, and  we  went  forward.  Once,  indeed, 
fi>r  a  minute  or  two,  I  felt  anxious.  We  hid  to 
cross  in  the  shadoiv  of  a  tower  of  ice,  of  a  loose 
and  threatening  character,  which  quite  over- 
hung our  track.  The  freshly-broken  masses  at 
its  base,  and  at  some  distance  below  it,  showed 
that  it  must  hove  partially  giTen  way  some 
hours  before.  '  Don't  speak,  or  make  any 
noUe,'  said  my  companion,  and  although  rather 
skeptical  as  to  the  influence  of  speech  in  such  a 
case,  I  held  my  tongue,  and  escaped  from  the 
dangerous  vicinity  as  fast  as  my  legs  and  alpen- 
stock could  carry  me." 

We  can  not  say  that  wo  are  inclined  to 
Bhare  the  skepticism  of  Professor  Tyndnll,* 
the  author  of  this  account,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  voice  in  hringinc  down  small  or 
^real  avalanches,  wl^ietlier  of  stones  or 
ice-blocks.  It  is  the  last  ounce  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back,  and  the  least  vi- 
bration of  the  air  may  originate  a  move- 
ment which  was  only  suspended  by  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
not  more  extraordinary  tliat  the  slight 
ehakc  of  the  voice  should  precipitate  a  ton 
of  just  balanced  matter,  than  that  a  little 
touch  of  the  hand  should  set  the  Logan- 
stone  rockiiig.  We  remember  once  stand- 
ing immediately  under  the  glacier  of  the 
Hmter-rhoin,  and  on  a  sndden  calling  out 
to  the  guide,  who  had  followed  us  from 
the  village  of  Si>l0gen,  and  who  was  at  a 
little  distance  behind  us.  The  first  words 
Berved  to  awake  stones  which  were  sleep- 
ing ou  the  face  of  the  ice,  and  set  them 
bounding  over  the  slope.  We  went  on 
speaking,  our  guide  answering  nothing, 
but  making  frantic  gestures  instead,  until 
a  larger  block  than  usual,  coming  as  from 
a  catapult  within  a  few  feet  of  our  heads, 
inteqireted  liis  meaning,  which  was,  tliat 
there  was  only  safety  in  silence.  As  soon 
as  we  ceased  to  speak,  the  mitraUle  from 
the  glacier  ceased  also. 

The  paper  next  in  order  contains  an 
account  of  excui-sions  on  the  wo.slem  side 
of  Mont  Bl.anc,  including  tho  Col  do 
Miage,  by  Mr.  Vaughan  Hawkins,     This 

•  We  are  by  tlio  Tinua  that  this  gentleman  has 
uoi^nded  iUcjunt  Diane  tliis  eummer,  and  Bucceeded 
io  pasaiog  twenty  boura  on  the  Bummit. 
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paper  is  valuable  as  portrayinp;  difficnltiefi 
experienced  in  consequence  of  the  Alpine 
traveler's  great  enemy,  "  stormy  weath- 
er," and  at  the  same  time  from  showing 
the  expedients  to  which  courage  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  may  resort  to  make  the  best 
of  it,  preventing  others  from  extreme  dis- 
couragement under  circumstances  which 
are  sufficiently  common,  in  all  monnt^ous 
districts, 

Mr.  W.  Matthews,  Jr.,  is  the  next 
writer.  He  gives  an  account  of  most  in- 
teresting explorations  in  "  the  mount^s 
of  Barnes,  with  the  ascents  of  the  Yelan, 
Gombm,  and  OraSeneirc,  and  the  passage 
of  the  Coldu  Mont  Rouge."  This  moun- 
tain labyrinth  lies  to  the  right  of  the  his- 
toric pass  of  the  great  St.  Bernard,  and 
i  the  great  hight  at  which  the  Hospice  is 
J  situated  makes  it  a  most  eligible  starting- 
point  for  excursions  into  it. 

"  There  are  few  parts  of  Switzerland  which 
more  richly  reward  the  lovers  of  Alpine  scenery, 
and  which  have  been  hithertoso  utterly  neglect- 
ed, as  the  magnificent  mountain.ranges  which 
,  inclose  tho  savage  defile  of  the  Val  de  Bagne)'. 
Six  great  glaciers  pour  their  frozen  streams  into 
this  valley,  one  of  them  famous  as  the  cause  of 
the  melancholy  inundation  of  1818;  and  from 
the  chain  of  the  Combin,  which  forms  its  west- 
em'barrior,  and  occupies  the  triangular  spac« 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Dnnse,  rises 
a  great  alp,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Fin- 
steroarhorn.  Yet  not  one  in  every  hundred  of 
the  crowds  of  tourists,  who  flock  every  year  to 
the  SL  Bernard  Hospice,  turns  aside  at  Sem- 
brancbier  into  the  Val  de  Bagnes,  and  of  these 
scarcely  any  one  has  explored  the  snow-basin  of 
Corbassi^re,  or  wandered  over  the  ice-fietds  of 
Chermontanc;  while  those  writers  who  have 
made  the  passage  of  the  Col  de  Fen£tre,  have 
invariably  described  the  '  inaccessible  precipices 
of  tho  Combin'  with  tho  sort  of  hopeless  feeling 
with  which  they  might  have  spoken  of  the 
mountains  of  Sikkim  or  Nepaul." 

The  "  inaccessible"  Combin  was  sur- 
mounted by  Mr.  Mathews  "in  six  hours 
of  easy  walking  (?)  from  Corbassiere  I" 
The  remarks  which  conclude  this  most 
interesting  account  of  high  rambles  will 
meet  with  a  ready  response  from  all  sym- 
pathotio  readers. 


"  To  those  who  feel  wearied — as  who  does  not 
at  times  7  with  the  ceaseless  mill-work  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  nineteenth  century,  there  is  no 
medicine  so  soothing,  both  to  mind  and  body, 
as  Alpine  travel,  affording  as  it  does  interesting 
observation  and  healthy  enjoyment  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  pleasant  memories  for  the   time   to 
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"  Very  many  happy  days  have  I  spent  among   hecatombs  of  Solferino.     The  fifth  diap- 
the  *  peaks,  and  passes,  and  glaciers'  of  the  Alps,    ter  of  our  book  contaiM  an  account  of  a 


among  tne  unknown  lastnesses  ot  rm    ^    ''  /  j»i»     ^Z^ 7  Z^ -~™-«. 

the  'Montagnesde  Bagnes.'"  The  great  difficulties  of  the  accent  of  the 

Col  were  successfullly  surmonnted,  and 

Within  the  four  last  years  the  populari-  the  party  found  an  anchorage  on  an  open 

ty  of  Chamouny  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  plateau  ofnSve  on  the  descent. 
of  Zermatt,  chiefly,  we  suppose,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neighborhood  of  the  still  un-         ,,«,,  ..1  1  ^.   ■!      i 

•VedMatterho^.    Whether  this  moua-  usI/iT  SL^^^lSlTSd'^'^IS 

tain  vnW  remain  or  not  the  real  Jungfrau  ^prfght  in  the  snow;  a  goodly  lf«  of  mnttonni 

of  the  Alps,   IS  a  question  which   will  its  sheet  of  paper  formed  the  centre,  garnished 

doubtless  soon  be  resolved.  with  hard  eggs  and  bread  and  cheese,  ronnd 

By  comparing  the  narratives  given  in  which  we  ranged  ourselves  in  a  cirda    Hig^ 

this  volume,  we  observe  that  almost  all  festival  was  held  under  the  deep-bine  hearcns; 

the    more   important    peaks    have   been  andnowand  then  as  we  looked  up  ^  the  woa- 

scaled,  or  are  considered  scalable,  from  ^^^"^l^^  ?ll?^J^^^^ 

'  .^ .1  rwM^  \  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  victoiy  With  a 

some  side  or  other     These  very  glaciers  quiet  nod  indicative  of  satisfiictioii.    MTSdWs 

and  snow-tielas  which  festoon  the  sides  of  beautiful  oranges  supplied  the  rare  luxury  of  a 

the  aiguilles^  and  present  so  many  dan-  dessert,  and  we  were  just  in  the  ftiU  enjornient 

gers  and  difficulties  to  the  traveler,  have  of  the  delicacy  when  a  booming  Bonnd,  like  the 

nevertheless    furnished    him   with   paths  discharge  of  a  gun  fcr  over  our  headb,  made  m 

which,  though  seldom  easy,  are  generally  ^,  *^  ^°c®  ^w^c%  upwards  to  the  top  of  the 

practicable.    We  have  obser^^cd  in  many  ^*^^*''? .  ^,*^,^  ^l^^tJ^^  '""?"?  ^'^L! 

places  rocks-not  mountains-o^^^^   sam^  ^Sdf  aStf  L3";!^1^^^^^^ 

character  of  the  Matterhoni.     We  speak  geveral  hundred  feet  lower.    A  glance  dmngh 

here  at  second-hand,  never  having  seen  the  telescope  showed  that  the  fiul  of  roeka  had 

the  Matterhorn  ourselves  but  at  a  great  commenced,  and  the  fhigmenta  were  leaping 

distance.     The   Matterhorn  is    rather  a  down  from  ledge  to  ledge  in  a  series  of  cascadea 

rock  than  a  mountain— the  highest  rock  Each  block  dashed  off  others  at  every  point  of 

in  Europe,  as  Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest  contact,  and  the  uproar  became  tremendoni: 

mountain.     Its  precipices  appear  to  be  thousandoflhigments,  making  ^^^^ 

^*  vi  1  1.  ^.iT  1.  noise  according  to  their  sisse,  and  prodocmir  me 
practicable  only  by  the  same  process  by  ^ff^^tof  a  fire  of  musketiy  and  ItrtiUerr^ 
which  precipices  of  equal  slope  are  sur-  bined,  thundered  downwards  from  so  gnat  a 
mounted  or  passed  when  they  consist  of  hight,  that  we  waited  anxiously  for  aonie  eon- 
ice  or  7iev& — that  is,  by  cutting  steps  in  siderablc  time  to  see  them  reach  the  anow-fldd 
them.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Matter-  below.  As  nearly  as  we  could  estimate  the  dia- 
hoi-n,  the  problem  seems  to  be  how  to  ^^^^  7^^  ^^^  ^^®  hundred  yards  from  the 
climb  sheer  steps  of  nearly  smooth  rock  ;  base  of  the  rocks,  so  that  we  thought  that  oom 

the  process  wLd  be  a  mU  difficult  and  ^n^*  "^la^T  ^ ^  S^'ft^SThSS 

tedious  one.     Some  one  must  of  necessity  pi^nge  into  the  snow  after  taking  thefa*  lait 

go  first,  and,  after  cutting  as  many  steps  fearful  leap ;  presently  much  larger  ftwgments 

as  possible  at  a  time,  come  back  the  way  followed,  taking  proportionably  larger  IxnmdL 

he  came.     It  might  be  possible  to  plant  The  noise  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  huge 

the  pill  of  a  rope  securely  in  some  chink,  blocks  began  to  fall  so  near  to  us  that  we  jump- 

or  to  drive  it  into  the  solid  rock ;  and  the  ^}^  <>F  feet,  determined  to  dodge  them  to  the 

noxt  ascent  miffht  be  made  with  hrln  of  ^^^  ®^  ^^^  abihty.     'Look  outT  cned  soma 
next  ascent  mignt  DC  maoe  witn  neip  oi  ^^^^^  ^    ^^  ^^  ^^^  andlen  at  the 

the  rope.     We   shall  doubtless   hear   of  approach   of  T  monster.  Sridenfly  weighing 

something  of  the  kind  being  done  or  at-  many  hundredweight,  which  was  coming  right 

tempted  soon,  for  there  is  a  certain  class  at  us  like  a  huge  shell  fired  from  a  mortar.    It 

of  British  travelers  who  would  risk  life  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  not  more  than  twenty 

for  the  sake  of  a  successful  ascent  of  the  feet  from  us,  scattering  lumps  of  snow  into  the 

Matterhorn.     Whether  the  result  would  circle  where  we  had  just  been  dinnig;  hot 

justify  the  peril,  is  a  question  for  their  scarcely  had  wo  begun  to  recover  frcm 

^1  .    *^  •     ^  •  ^  ▲   X*  rr  X       '1  tonishment,  when  a  still  urger  rock  flew  ezactlT 

delermmation,  not  for  ours.      If  to  risk  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  distance  of  two  hnndni 

life  for  mere  national  or  pei-sonal  glory  be  yards  beyond  us.     The  malice  of  tiw  Triftbonk 

justifiable,  we  should  prefer  such  a  path  now  seemed  to  have  done  its  wont    The  Act 

to  glory  to  that  one  which  lay  over  the  was  that  the  M  had  taken  place  toonnrtotfaa 
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line  of  our  descent  for  the  remambnnce  of  it  to 

be  altogether  pleu&nt" 

The  situation  ia  which  Mr.  HinchlifT 
and  his  companioos  stood  under  liro  on 
this  occasion,  brings  to  our  memory  an 
occasion  when  two  tourists,  standing  on 
the  jilateau  which  connects  the  two  Gly- 
dcrs  in  North- Wales  by  unthinkingly  roll- 
ing a  small  stone  over  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice above  Llyn  Idwal,  were  the  agents 
or  a  simitar  catastrophe.  As  it  grew  to  a 
climax,  they  felt  as  if  the  guilt  of  blood 
would  be  on  their  heads  should  any  adven- 
tarons  wight  be  exploring  the  very  se- 
questered valley  below,  and  made  a 
solemn  resolution  never  i^^n  to  repeat 
a  sirnibr  experiment.  The  effects  were 
much  those  bo  graphically  described  by 
Hr.  Hinchliff. 

The  next  excursion  —  "Pass  of  the 
Schwarzc  Thor  from  Zermatt  to  Ayas," 
by  the  editor — is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  whole  book,  and  there  is  great 
freshness  and  ori^nality  in  the  descrip- 
tions, 

"  The  view  from  the  western  slope  of  the 

Riffel,  now  well  known  to  most  Swiss  tourists, 
includes  the  range  of  peaks  from  the  Hattarhorn 
to  the  Weisfhorn,  with  the  glaciers  by  which 
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poetic  OB  scientific  on  color  and  twilight 
and  certain  mountain  effects,  the  like  of 
which  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
short  summer  nights  of  Scandinavia.  The 
&ct  is,  that  the  elevation  of  the  High  Alps 
places  the  observer  nearer  the  sun,  and 
makes  the  day  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
latitude.  In  the  Alps,  altitude,  and  not 
latitude,  determines  m  a  measure  the  day 
and  night,  as  place  as  well  as  time  deter- 
mines the  season  of  the  year.  It  is  summer 
at  Chamouny  when  it  is  mid-winter  on  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Even  the  ordina- 
ry tourist  who  has  slept  on  the  Bighi  or 
the  Faulhorn,  and  obtained  a  favorable 
sunrise,  is  acquainted  with  the  lovely  phe- 
nomenon called  the  Alpine  rose. 

"  Just  before  sunrise  wa  had  reached  tha 
Rothi  EuDUne,  the  steep  slope  over  the  Gomer 
Glacier,  whence  the  range  of  Honte  Rosa  is  visi- 
its  whole  extent,  when  a  new  object  of 


with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  v^Kir,  when  suddenly 
the  lower  xone  between  us  and  the  oppaeite 
range  became  suffused  with  a  rosy  flusn  that 
was  accompanied  with  an  evident  diminution  of 
transparencr ;  (his  appeared  to  be  strictly  limit- 
ed withlnadefinita  toickneasof  the  atmosphere, 
extended  to  a  bight  of  about  fifteen  thousand 
feet  At  the  moment  when  the  change  took 
place,  my  eyes  were  turned  to  the  south-west, 
I  over  the  Hatterjoch,  as  if  a  gauM  vail  had  sud- 
I  denly  been  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  dia- 
I  tant  sky,  and  dearly  showing  tlutt  the  tint  was 
I  produced  In  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  regions 
,  of  the  atmosphere.  Most  travelera  m  mountain 
I  countries  are  fiimiliar  with  this  phenomenon, 
I  but  few  have  had  so  favorable  an  opportunity 
I  to  observe  it  in  the  region  where  it  is  produced. 
It  appears  to  me  to  Im  one  amonfpt  numerous 
indicattons,  that  vapor  cinlained  in  the  atmo- 
sphere in  a  state  of  rest  has  a  tendency  to  dis- 
pose itself  in  horizontal  strata  of  unequal  densi- 
ty. The  exquisite  lint  which  is  seen  in  the 
Alps  about  ten  minutes  after  sunset,  and  less 
commonly  before  sunrise,  may  probably  be 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from 
the  under  surhce  of  some  of  these  strata  lying 
considerably  above  the  level  at  which  the  rosy 
glow  becomes  visible, " 

Well  may  the  author  of  this  passage 
enthunastically  exclaim : 

*'  What  enjoyment  Is  to  be  compared  to  an 
early  walk  over  one  of  these  great  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  amid  the  deep  silence  of  Nature,  sor- 
rounded  by  some  of  her  gublimest  objects,  tfie 
morning  air  infusing  vigor  and  elasticity  into 
every  nerve  and  muscle,  the  eye  uaweuied,  the 
the  skin  cool,  and  the  whole  frame  tingling  with 
joyous  anticipation  of  the  adventures  that  the 
Obsenation!)  follow  in  a  Bpirit  aa  well  I  day  may  bring  ibrth." 


y  below,  and  all  the  lesser  hollows,  were 
filled  with  a  bluish  haze  that  stretched  across  to 
the  base  of  the  opposite  peaks,  not  forming,  as 
clouds  do,  an  opaque  Soor  on  which  they  could 
seem  to  rest,  but  rather  a  dim  mysteriouH 
depth,  into  which  they  plunged  to  an  immeasur- 
able distance.  The  great  peaks  and  glaciers 
shone  with  a  glorv  that  seemed  all  their  own ; 
not  sparkling  in  the  broad  moonlight,  but  beam- 
ing forth  a  calm  ineffable  brilliance,  high  alolt 
in  the  ether,  far  above  the  dwellings  of  man- 
kind. Chief  of  them  all,  the  astounding  peak 
of  the  Matterhom,  that  stupendous  ot>elisk 
whoso  form  defies  the  boldest  speculations  of 
the  geologist — gleaming  more  brightly  for  some 
fresh  Know  that  rested  on  every  furrow  of  ita 
surface  —  towered  upward  into  the  sky.  All 
men,  even  tlie  least  poetical,  are  variously  im- 
pressed by  such  scenes  as  those,  and  the  mind 
IS  involuntarily  carried  back  to  some  scene  of 
wonder  and  mystery  that  in  early  life  has  fixed 
its  image  on  the  imagination.  Hv  own  (hncy 
on  that  night  recalled  a  half-remembered  tale  ot 
the  Si:andinavian  SiLgas,  wherein  the  mythical 
hero  breaks  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
where  they  sit  in  solemn  conclave,  fixed  in  deep 
slumber,  with  lung  white  beards  descending  to 
the  ground.  Some  such  night-scene,  amid 
the  wild  mountains  of  Norway,  may  have 
suggested  the  picture   to    the   old   northern 
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And  there  is  music  as  well  as  painting 
and  poetry  in  tbe  ice-world. 

"  On  a  sudden,  as  if  from  some  prodig;ious 
distance,  there  fell  upon  my  ear  the  sound  of 
musical  instruments,  pure  and  clear,  but  barely 
distincniishable.  I  halted  and  listened:  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  there  was  the  beating  of  a 
drum,  and  from  time  to  time  the  sound  of  brass 
instruments.  I  asked  Mathias,  who  now  came 
up,  what  he  thought  of  it,  but  he  had  no  idea  of 
the  cause.  Then  remembering  that  persons 
passing  the  night  at  the  Grands  Mulcts  have 
declared  that  they  heard  the  church  bell,  and 
even  the  barking  of  dogs,  at  Entreves  or  Cor- 
mayeur,  I  straight  imagined  that  they  were 
celebrating  a  festa  in  some  of  the  yalleys  on  the 
IMedmontese  side  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  wliich 
direction  the  sounds  seemed  to  come.  We 
moved  on,  and  the  sounds  continued,  becoming 
rapidly  more  intense,  and  soon  as  we  approached 
a  deep  narrow  crevasse,  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained." 

The  paper  from  which  these  quotations 
are  taken  contains  an  account  of  a  most 
adventurous  excursion  by  the  author,  who 
was  unfortunately  accompanied  by  a  guide 
whose  nerve  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
task.  It  is  impossible,  without  the  aid  of 
tbe  engravings,  to  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  passing  certain 
pyramids  or  pinnacles  of  ice,  some  eighty 
feet  high,  and  each  capped  or  bewigged 
with  snow  and  pendent  icicles.  To  avoid 
the  steepness  of  the  slopes,  some  sixty 
degrees,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  under 
the  icicles  of  the  summit,  carefully  avoid- 
ing touching  them,  lest  the  whole  mass 
should  come  down  on  their  heads ;  and  in 
one  instance,  because  an  ice  precipice 
barred  advance,  it  was  necessary  to  return 
from  the  top  and  pass  at  a  level  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  This  we  see  the  traveler 
and  his  ffuide  in  the  engraving  accom- 
plishing, tied  together  by  a  rope.  Whether 
this  is  advisable  in  such  situations  is  a 
question  with  Alpine  travelers.  Where 
it  is  necessary  for  each  to  plant  his  foot  in 
the  steps  made  by  those  who  have  gone 
before,  and  when  a  false  step  would  insure 
destruction  to  the  unattached  individual, 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  rope  would 
only  drag  down  the  rest  in  case  of  a  slip. 
It  has  been  argued  on  the  other  side,  that 
although  a  person  would  not  be  able  to 
stop  himself,  the  momentum  of  the  slide 
is  but  moderate  at  first,  and  the  weight 
of  the  person  who  had  slipped  could 
generally  be  checked  by  the  slightest 
additional  assistance  to  his  own  efforts  at 
self-preservation.    The  case  of  a  guide  at 


the  waU  of  the  Strahl-eck,  who  held  up 
three  men  who  had  slipped,  seems  a 
strong  instance  in  corroboratioiii  of  tins 
view.  A  place  for  making  the  ezperimeDt 
would  certainly  be  the  ^  mftr  epoarsiito- 
ble  "  or  ^^  mur  de  la  cote  "  of  Mont  Bhnei 
which  is  so  well  described  hy  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  and  his  artist.  We  recollect  cro» 
ing  a  similar  place,  the  Breche  de  Roland 
in  the  Pyrenees,  where  a  fidse  step  would 
have  sent  any  one  of  the  party  over  die 
precipices  of  the  Cirqne  de  GhiTunie. 
One  of  the  party,  who  was  rather  nenronii 
acknowledged  that  the  alpenstock  of  the 
guide  held  behind  him  gave  a  sense  of 
security ;  a  rope  would,  of  coarse,  neu- 
tralize still  further  the  feeling  of  isolation. 
Mr.  Llewellin  Davies  follows  snit  in  the 
same  magnificent  neighborhood,  ascending 
one  of  the  Mischat^l-homer  called  the 
Dom.  The  name  suggests  a  moontam 
like  Mont  Blanc,  but  the  mountain  fignred 
in  the  chromo-lithograph  is  a  peak ;  sows 
suppose  the  name  to  imply  the  Cathednd, 
as  the  German  Domkirche,or  simjilyDoni, 
denotes.  Mr.  Davies  speaks  with  great 
rapture  of  the  view  from  the  top. 

**  Those  who  speik  slightingly  of  tiie  adnii- 
tages  to  be  gained  by  ascending  to  the  higfadt 
points,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  see  mountua- 
tops  spread  out  beneath  ;|rou.  almost  like  tiw 
stars  of  heaven  for  multituae.  The  mat« 
ranges  rise  in  mighty  curves  and  backbones, 
ridged  with  shining  points,  and  give  distinction 
to  the  scene;  but  m  that  conntry  of  Alps^ 
wherever  you  look,  there  is  a  field  of  mountaiu : 
the  higher  you  rise,  the  more  magnificent  is  ths 
panorama  you  command.'* 

The  AUeleinhom  lies  to  the  south  of 
Mr.  Davies's  route,  and  is  described  by 
Mr.  Ames,  who  also  masters  the  Fletsdh 
horn,  '^  no  doubt  familiar  in  appearance, 
if  not  by  name,  to  those  who  have  crossed 
the  Simplon  Pass  in  fine  weather."  As  a 
little  change  from  the  beauties  and  sub- 
limities of  Mr.  Ball  and  others,  we  may 
extract  some  facctise  from  Mr.  Ames^ 
narrative.  The  incidents  in  question  oo- 
curred  on  passing  a  night  in  a  ofaalet  on 
the  Trift  Alp,  where  the  travelers  found  a 
merry  party. 

"  My  companions  were  half  undressed,  and  I 
was  finishing  a  cigar  outside,  when  I  necuM 
aware  of  suppressed  whisperings  and  titteriuB 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood — sounds  whiia, 
on  further  investigation,  proved  to  emanate  fron 
a  juvenile  group  of  the  female  oopnlatioo  col- 
lected at  the  comer  of  the  next  nu^  and  appsr 
rently  watching  with  great  interest  the  mysto- 
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rious  process  of  going  to  bod,  as  practiced  by 
the  English  nation  generally.  After  a  HtUe 
complimentary  '  chaff/  and  one  or  two  songs 
fh>m  them,  very  fairly  sung,  and  containing  in- 
yariably  some  reference  to  a  *  scfaatzli/  (sweet- 
heart,) I  joined  the  rest  of  the  party,  undressed, 
and,  being  the  last  according  to  the  good  old 
rule,  put  out  the  light  No  sooner  had  I  stepped 
into  bed  than  a  crash  ensued,  and  I  suddenly 
found  myself  half-buried  under  a  chaotic  heap  of 
disorganized  bedclothes,  the  bolster  occupying 
the  post  of  honor  on  the  top  of  my  head.  The 
treacherous  fabric  had  given  way  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  substratum  of 
logs  having  been  arranged  in  some  position  of 
unstable  equilibrium.  A  momentaxy  silence  of 
astonishment  was  followed  by  peals  of  laughter 
from  my  more  fortunate  companions,  till  two 
guides,  attracted  by  the  noise,  made  their  ap- 
pearance with  a  lantern,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  restoration,  which  was  soon  completed 
in  a  more  solid  and  trustworthy  form,  not, 
however,  without  sundry  incursions  of  the  fair 
sex,  whose  curiosity  was  proof  against  my  ex- 
treme deshabille.  The  situation,  as  revealed  by 
the  sudden  light  of  the  lantern,  was  no  doubt 
supremely  ludicrous,  but  was  not  precisely  the 
kind  of  spectacle  for  the  contemplation  of  female 
friends,  and  they  were  repelled  accordingly.  It 
did  not  occur  to  me  at  the  time,  but  I  have  my 
suspicions,  tliat  those  innocent  damsels  were 
privy  to  the  catastrophe,  and  had,  of  malice 
prepense^  unsettled  the  foundations  of  the 
couch." 

This  incident  strongly  reminds  us  of 
some  of  our  friends'  Scandinavian  experi- 
ences. Mother  Eve's  daughters  have  a 
iamily  likeness  all  over  the  world. 

The  next  narrative  leads  us  across  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  to  the  well-known  (at 
a  distance)  Bernese  Oberland.  Every 
Swiss  tourist  knows  the  magnificent  pano- 
rama seen  from  the  high  places  about 
Berne,  and  deriving  its  chief  interest  from 
the  range  of  snowy  peaks  in  the  south, 
with  their  high-sounding  and  romantic 
names.  Yet  tliese  old  acquaintances  of 
the  traveler  have  even  yet  some  unexplored 
recesses,  and  Messrs.  Anderson,  Ball, 
Hardy,  and  Bunbury  show  by  their  nar- 
ratives liow  much  that  is  new  may  be 
found  by  men  possessing  legs,  hands,  and 
eyes,  and  wit  to  use  them,  even  in  the 
most  familiar  country.  This  range  would 
doubtless  have  been  better  known  before, 
but  that  its  recesses  liave  been  protected 
by  what  Tacitus  would  have  called  "  an- 
cient superstition."  People  ceased  to 
trouble  themselves  about  what  was  uni- 
versally regarded  by  the  natives  as  utterly 
inaccessible.  Our  countrymen  have  now 
accustomed    themselves  to  receive    the 


accounts  of  the  natives  "  cum  grano  salis," 
and  rely  upon  themselves  for  obtaining 
accurate  information,  since  they  have 
found  that  Englishmen,  many  of  them 
leading  in  general  the  sedentary  lives  of 
cities,  have  been  able  to  show  the  bom 
mountaineers  the  way  over  their  own 
mountains.  Mr.  Hardy  has  scaled  the 
Peak  of  Darkness,  and  drawn  aside  the 
vail ;  and  the  great  Aletsch  glacier,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  polar  regions  in 
the  temperate  zone,  has  been  traversed 
and  observed  by  more  than  one  tonnst. 
There  is  no  reason  it  should  not  be  tho- 
roughly explored  by  scientific  men,  as  it 
seems  to  present  fewer  difficdlties,  com- 
bined with  finer  characteristics,  than  most 
other  glaciera.  Mr.  Hinchliff  has  seen  the 
wonders  of  the  Wildstnibel  and  Olden- 
horn,  the  latter  being  the  principal  peak 
of  the  remarkable  Diablerets.  This  moun- 
tain is  well  remembered  by  us,  as  con- 
trasting with  its  rugged  grandeurs  the 
Arcadian  scenery  of  wie  Vallce  des  Or- 
mons,  which  is  asoendcd  from  Aigle  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  than  which 
there  is  not  a  region  of  more  peaceful 
loveliness  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
Messrs.  Kennedy  and  Hardy  next  aston- 
ish us  with  the  fact  of  their  having  sur- 
vived "  a  night-adventure  on  the  Bnsten- 
stock,"  a  mountain  overhanging  the  en- 
trance to  the  St.  Gothard  Pass  above 
Amsteg,  where  the  adventurous  tourists 
were  obliged  to  sleep  by  tnrns  locked  in 
each  other's  arms,  to  avoid  their  falling 
over  a  precipice  —  like  the  babes  in  the 
wood,  but  without  the  wood,  the  robins, 
or  the  leaves.  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  takes 
a  flight  to  the  little-known  Alps  of  Canton 
Glarus,  making  the  baths  of  Stachelberg 
his  head-quarters,  and  visiting  the  famous 
Martinsloch  or  Martin's  Hole,  a  round 
tunnel  over  the  Segnes  Pass,  through 
which  a  beam  of  the  sun  descends  into 
the  valley  at  certain  seasons. 

The  book  in  onr  hands  suffices  to  show 
how  engrossing  is  the  passion  for  moun- 
tain-climbing,  and  how  fast  our  country- 
men are  becoming  bitten  with  the  delight- 
ful infection.  THthout  thought  of  results, 
the  movement  has  taken  place,  but  doubt- 
less great  results  may  flow  out  of  it.  For 
this  end,  organization  is  necessary,  and  is 
found  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  We  prophesy  that,  amongst  men 
of  intelligence  as  well  as  spirit,  this  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
clubs ;  though  whether,  as  it  has  the  free 
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entree  of  all  the  ini<]:hty  palaces  of  nature, 
it  will  care  to  build  itself  a  house  made 
with  hands  in  Pall-Mali,  may  long  be  a 
question. 

There  is  another  way  of  visiting  Alpine 
regions,  which  the  Alpine  Club,  with  their 
lofty  aspirations,  would  probably  despise, 
but  which  is  more  attractive  to  ordinary 
people,  and  even  to  those  who  love,  to  a 
certain  degree,  danger  and  difficulty,  pos- 
sesses peculiar  advantages,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  independence.  Mr.  King's 
Italian  Valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
Ladxfs  Tour  round  Monte  Rosa^  prove 
how  much  may  be  seen  in  places  not 
inaccessible  to  ladies ;  and  we  know  well 
that  to  the  really  poetic  or  artistic  insight 
little  is  gained  by  novelty  or  strangeness, 
but  that  the  universe  itself  is  ever  novel 
and  strange  in  all  its  aspects  to  those  who 
keep  their  eyes  open.  We  know  nothing 
more  charming  than  unencumbered  and 
unattended  pedestrian  excursions  in  moun- 
tain regions,  no  medicine  for  mind  or  body 
of  more  universal  efficacy.  The  charms 
of  nature  increase  to  the  lovers  of  nature 
as  time  goes  on,  and  do  not  grow  old 
with  their  age.  And  the  splendors  of 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  have  only  served  to 
give  us  a  fresher  zest  in  the  enjoyment  of 
our  home  moimtains.  And  connected 
with  these  low  elevations  there  is  a  pleas- 
ure scarcely  known  at  inaccessible  hights, 
or  where  the  continuity  of  altitude  is 
broken.  We  mean  the  long  upland  walks 
along  the  crests  of  hills.  Such  a  walk  we 
accomplished  on  a  glorious  day  in  the 
summer  of  1858,  with  delight  never  to  be 
forgotten.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  we 
have  ever  found  the  greatest  delight  in 
visiting  the  least-trodden  routes,  although 
these  were  not  always  the  more  danger- 
ous. Alpine  dangers  are  not  to  be  en- 
countered alone,  or  without  certain  pre- 
cautions which  reduce  them  to  a  minimum. 
A  melancholy  instance  has  just  occurred, 
recorded  in  the  TH,me8  by  a  correspondent 
whose  letter  bears  date,  Zerraatt,  August 
eighteenth.  A  Russian  gentleman,  by 
name  Edouard  de  la  Grotte,  has  perished 
miserably  in  a  crevasse  on  the  Findelen 
glacier.  He  was  attended  by  two  Zermatt 
guides,  but  scornfully  refused  to  take  an 
alpenstock  ;  and  though  a  rope  was  passed 
round  his  body,  it  only  appeared  to  have 
been  looped  round  the  arms  of  the  guides. 
According  to  the  guides*  account,  he 
slipped  into  a  crevasse,  and  the  rope 
breaking  short  at  each  side  of  him,  they 


were  not  able  to  recover  him.  The  cre- 
vasse was  of  peculiar  form,  narrow  at  the 
top,  then  widening  and  then  contracting 
again  farther  down.  The  imfortunate 
man  appears  to  have  fallen  some  sixty 
feet,  and  then  to  have  become  wedged 
with  his  head  somewhat  lower  than  his 
body.  While  the  clumsy  guides  were 
trying  to  reach  him  with  too  short  a 
length  of  rope,  having  been  at  the  trouble 
to  make  two  journeys  for  them,  the  poor 
man  died,  having  been  gradually  and  con- 
sciously frozen  to  death.  The  warmth  of 
his  body  had  occasioned  at  first  his  sink- 
ing a  few  feet  farther,  and  then  the  cold 
of  the  glacier  overcoming  him,  he  was 
frozen  in,  and  as  he  would  then  have  been 
slowly  crushed  by  the  expansion  of  the 
ice,  it  is  hoped  that  death  terminated  his 
sufferings  before  this  last  torture.  The 
guides,  whose  conduct  appears  through- 
out to  have  been  characterized  by  care- 
lessness and  want  of  presence  of  mind, 
appear  to  have  laid  themselves  open  to 
suspicion  on  account  of  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  broken  ends  of  the  rope. 
It  is  possible  that  their  negligent  hold  of 
the  traveler  gave  way  at  once  to  the 
weight  of  his  body,  and  that  they  cut  the 
rope  at  the  places  where  they  said  it  had 
been  broken,  to  save  their  reputation  for 
trustworthiness.  This  accident  was  fol- 
lowed at  no  long  interval  by  one  still  more 
distressing  to  home  readers,  as  the  subject 
of  it  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  We  allude  to  the 
melancholy  death  of  Archdeacon  Hard- 
wicke,  by  falling  down  a  steep  place  in  the 
Pyrenees,  near  the  Bagneres  de  Luchon. 
Having  probably  been  over  the  ground 
ourselves  in  returning  by  a  by-way  from 
the  Port  de  Venasque,  we  can  not  think 
that  the  accident  was  caused  by  any  pecu- 
liar dangers  or  difficulties  existing  there. 
The  venerable  gentleman  was  an  experi- 
enced Alpine  traveler,  and  the  apparent 
ease  of  his  route  may  have  rendered  him 
less  cautious  than  usual. 

The  former  instance,  which  seems  more 
to  the  purpose,  would  be  any  thing  but 
discouraging  to  real  Alpine  travelers.  It 
simply  shows  what  security  may  be  at- 
tained by  certain  precautions,  the  neglect 
of  which  may  easily  be  fatal.  It  is  aston- 
ishing, considering  the  appearance  and 
real  nature  of  these  difficulties,  how  very 
few  accidents  have  hitherto  occurred  in 
the  high  Alps.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  national  honor,  that  most  of 
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those  peaks  hitherto  considered  inaccessi- 
ble, and  many  of  those  passes  hitherto 
considered  impassable,  have  yielded  to  the 
courage  and  perseverance  of  those  island- 
ers, whose  stm  more  daring  and  enduring 
countrymen  have  passed  the  continuous 
night  of  the  Arctic  winter  in  darkness  and 
suffering,  to  solve  problems  not  much 
more  important ;  or  endured  the  torture 
of  thirst  in  the  burning  deserts  of  Central 
Africa,  with  an  end  and  purpose  avowedly 


and  really  higher,  but  in  no  dissimilar 
spirit.  While  France,  actually  more  old- 
fashioned  in  her  ways,  still  pants  for  that 
military  fame  of  which  the  world  has 
heard  so  much  before,  Great  Britain 
strives  for  newer  and  bloodless  laurels, 
and  seeks,  according  to  the  Creator's 
sanction,  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  Man 
less  over  his  brother  than  over  material 
Nature. 


From    the    Leisare    Hoar. 


NEW      CURIOSITIES      OF      LITERATURE. 


AUTHORS      AT      WORK. 


Ix  general,  each  author  has  some  pecu- 
liarity in  writing,  and  performs  his  voca- 
tion only  under  particular  excitements  and 
in  a  particular  way.  Pope,  although  he 
ridiculed  such  a  caprice,  practiced  it  him- 
self. Lord  Oxford's  servant  related  that, 
in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1740,  she  was 
called  from  her  bed  by  him  four  times  in 
one  night,  to  supply  hira  with  paper,  lest 
he  should  lose  a  thought.  The  night  was 
also  the  favorite  time  for  composition  with 
Byron  and  Thomson.  The  latter  fre- 
quently sat  with  a  bowl  of  punch  before 
him.     He  had  an  arbor  at  the  end  of  his 

farden  when  he  lived  in  Kew  Lane,  where 
e  used  to  write  in  summer  time.  It  is 
related  of  Bossuet,  that  if,  while  he  was 
in  bed,  his  sleep  was  delayed  or  interrupt- 
ed, he  used  to  avail  himself  of  it,  to  com- 
mit to  paper  any  interesting  thought  which 
occurred  to  him.  The  Jesuit  poet  Casi- 
mer  had  a  black  tablet  always  by  his  bed- 
side and  a  piece  of  chalk,  with  which  to 
secure  a  thought  or  a  poetical  expression.* 


•  It  is  recorded  of  Charlemagne,  by  his  secretaiy 
Egaibast,  that  he  had  always  pen,  ink,  and  parch- 
ment beside  his  pillow,  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
down  any  thoughts  which  might  occur  to  him  during 
the  night ;  and  lest  upon  waking  he  should  And 
himself  in  darkness,  a  part  of  the  wall  within  reach 


In  like  manner,  we  are  told  of  that  inde- 
fatigable pursuer  of  literature,  Magaret, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle,  that  some  of  her 
young  ladies  always  slept  within  call, 
ready  to  rise  at  any  hour  in  the  night,  and 
take  down  her  thoughts,  lest  she  should 
forget  them  before  morning. 

The  usual  hour  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
for  beginning  to  write  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  continued  it,  saving  the 
brief  hour  of  breakfiist,  till  one,  sometimes 
two  o'clock.  As  he  was  also  full  of  matter, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  descent 
of  the  muse,  but  dashed  away  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  pages  of  print  daily.  He  wrote 
freely  and  without  much  premeditation ; 
and  his  corrections  were  few. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  Jeremy 
Bentham  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight, 
often  ten,  and  occasionally  twelve  hours 
of  every  day  to  intense  study.  This  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  his  physical  con- 
stitution was  by  no  means  strong.  He 
was  a  great'  economist  of  time.  He  knew 
the  vdue  of  minutes.  The  disposal  of 
his  hours,  both  of  labor  and  of  repose, 
was  a  matter  of  systematic  arrangement ; 

from  the  bed  was  prepared,  like  the  leaf  of  a  tabled 
with  wax,  on  which  be  might  indent  bis  memorau* 
da  with  a  stylos. 
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and  the  arrangement  was  determined  on  | 
the  principle,  that  it  is  a  calamity  to  lose 
the  smallest  portion  of  time.  Indeed,  he 
lived  habitually  under  the  practical  con- 
sciousness that  his  days  were  numbered, 
and  that  *^  the  night  cometh,  in  which  no 
man  can  work." 

Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the  author  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
.Effect^  and  of  other  philosophical  works, 
held  for  ten  years  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
Univei'sity  of  Edinburgh.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  to  his  class  were 
seldom  commenced  till  the  evening  of  the 
day  before  they  were  delivered.  The 
doctor's  labors  generally  began  immedi- 
ately after  tea,  and  he  continued  at  his 
desk  till  two,  and  often  till  three  in  the 
morning.  After  the  repose  of  a  few 
hours,  he  resumed  his  pen,  and  continued 
writing  often  till  he  heard  the  hour  of 
twelve,  when  he  hurried  off  to  deliver 
what  he  had  written. 

Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  Letters  on  Literor 
ture^  says,  that  Gibbon  composed  as  he 
was  walking  up  and  down  his  room,  and 
that  he  never  wrote  a  sentence  without 
having  perfectly  fonned  and  arranged  it 
it  in  his  head.  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
whenever  he  sat  down  to  the  composition 
of  his  celebrated  work.  The  Comment- 
aries on  the  Laws  of  Englandy  always 
ordered  a  bottle  of  wine  wherewith  to 
"moisten  the  dryness  of  his  studies." 
Aubry  says :  "  Mr.  Thomas  Hobbes  was 
beloved  by  Lord  Bacon.  He  was  wont  to 
have  him  walk  with  him  in  his  delicate 
groves,  when  he  did  meditate ;  and  when 
a  notion  darted  into  his  head,  Mr.  H.  was 
presently  to  write  it  down,  and  his  lord- 
ship was  wont  to  say,  that  he  did  it  better 
than  any  one  else  about  him."  When 
his  lordship  himself  wrote,  he  generally 
did  it  in  a  small  room  ;  because,  he  said, 
it  helped  to  condense  his  thoughts. 

Dryden,  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
English  verse,  is  said  to  have  considered 
stewed  prunes  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  putting  his  body  into  a  state  favorable 
for  heroic  composition.  As  a  preparation 
for  study,  he  sometimes  took  medicine, 
and  observed  a  cooling  diet.  George 
Wither  tells  us  of  himself,  that  he  usually 
watched  and  fasted  when  he  composed ; 
that  his  spirit  was  lost  if  at  such  times  he 
tasted  meat  and  drink,  and  that  if  he  took 
even  a  glass  of  wine  he  could  not  write  a 
verse.     William  Prynne  seldom  dined; 


every  three  or  four  hours  he  munched  a 
lump  of  bread,  and  refreshed  his  exhaust- 
ed spirits  with  ale  brought  to  him  by  his 
servant ;  and  when  "  he  was  put  into  this 
road  of  writing,"  as  Anthony  a  Wood 
telieth,  he  fixed  on  "along  quilted  cap, 
which  came  an  inch  over  his  eyes,  serving 
as  an  umbrella  to  defend  him  from  too 
much  li^ht ;"  and  then  neither  hunger  nor 
thirst  did  he  experience.  When  Father 
Paul  Sarpi  was  either  reading  or  writing 
alone,  "his  manner,"  says  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  "  was  to  sit  fenced  with  a  castle 
of  paper  about  his  chair  and  overhead ; 
for  he  was  of  our  Lord  of  St.  Alban's 
opinion,  that  all  air  is  predatory,  and 
especially  hurtftil  when  the  spiiits  are 
most  employed. 

William  Hazlitt  almost  always  wrote 
with  the  break&st  things  on  the  table ; 
that  is,  between  twelve  and  five  o'clock. 
He  wrote  rapidly,  in  a  large  hand,  as  clear 
as  print,  made  very  few  corrections,  and 
almost  invariably  wrote  on  an  entire  quire 
of  foolscap ;  contriving  to  put  into  a  page 
of  his  manuscript  the  amount,  upon  an 
average,  of  an  octavo  page  of  print,  so 
that  he  always  knew  what  progress  he 
had  made,  at  any  given  time  towards  the 
desired  goal  to  which  he  was  traveling — 
the  end  of  his  task.  When  he  was  regu- 
larly engaged  on  any  work  or  article,  he 
wrote  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
octavo  pages  at  a  sitting.  When  he  had 
a  work  in  hand,  he  invaiiably  went  into 
the  country  to  execute  it,  and  almost 
always  to  the  same  spot — a  little  wayside 
public  house,  called  "  The  Hut,"  standing 
alone,  and  some  miles  distant  from  any 
other  house,  on  Winterslow  Heath,  a 
barren  tract  of  country  on  the  road  to, 
and  a  few  miles  from,  Salisbury. 

At  the  time  when  Nicolo  Machiavelli 
composed  the  works  which  have  immor- 
talized his  name,  he  was  living  in  obscure 
retirement,  where  his  only  companions 
were  rustics.  He  himself  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Francesco  Vettori,  that 
he  trifled  away  his  days,  but  his  nights 
he  gave  to  intense  study.  "  When  even- 
ing closes  in,"  he  continues,  "  I  return 
home,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  study ; 
but,  before  entering  there,  I  cast  off  on 
the  threshold  my  rustic  dress,  covered 
with  mud  and  dirt,  and  put  on  clothes 
fit  for  courts  and  senates,  and,  thus 
attired,  I  enter  the  ancient  courts  of 
the  ancient  men,  where,  being  by  them 
affectionately     received,     I      feed     on 
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that  food  which  alone  is  mine,  and  for 
which  I  was  bom."*  The  musician 
Hadyn,  in  like  manner,  arrayed  himself 
for  his  task  in  full  court  costume — his 
peruke  sprinkled  with  powder,  his  wrists 
inclosed  with  delicate  ruffles  of  fine  lace, 
his  fingers  covered  with  rings  of  precious 
stones.  On  the  other  hand,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith loved  to  write  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers. 

Southey,  writing  to  his  old  and  constant 
friend,  Grosvcnor  Bedford,  says :  "  I  am 
a  quiet,  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the 
mule  breed  :  regular  as  clockwork  in  my 
pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden 
which  is  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in 
choosing  my  own  path.  If  Giffbrd  could 
see  me  by  this  fireside,  where,  like  Nico- 
demus,  one  candle  suffices  one  in  a  large 
room,  he  would  see  a  man  in  a  coat  '  still 
more  threadbare  than  his  own,'  when  he 
wrote  his  ImitationSy  working  hard,  and 
getting  little — a  bare  maintenance,  and 
hardly  that ;  writing  poems  and  history 
for  posterity  wuth  his  whole  heart  and 
soul ;  one  daily  progressing  in  leamhig — 
not  so  learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor 
as  proud,  not  so  proud  as  happy."  Ilis 
own  Lines  to  the  Spider  conclude  with 
a  personal  reference  very  apposite  to  the 
poet: 

'*  Both  busily  our  needful  food  to  win. 
We  work,  as  nature  taught,  with  ceaseless 

pains; 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains." 

No  need  to  Southey  of  the  advice  given 
by  Bailey,  in  liis  Festus^  to  the  student : 

"Once 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy  work, 
And  set  thyself  about  it  as  the  sea 
About  the  earth,  lashing  at  it  day  and  night" 


*  Among  the  treatises  composed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  in  the  text  was  that  called 
Jl Principe,  (The  Prince.)  This  was  a  favorite  book 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  was  called  the 
''  Bible"  of  Catherine  de  Medids.  At  the  oourt  of 
the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France,  thoee  who  ap- 
proached her  are  said  to  have  professed  openly  its 
most  atrocious  maxims,  particularly  (hai  which  re- 
commends to  sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes  by 
halves.  A  good  many  years  after  Machiavelli^a 
death,  a  Jesuit,  named  Luchesini,  published  a  book, 
which  he  entitled  Absurdities  discovered  in  the  Works 
of  Machiavelli,  by  Father  LuchesinL  As  thit  title 
was  much  too  long  to  put  on  a  label  at  the  back  of 
the  volume,  the  bNooksellers  of  that  day  reduced  it 
to  Absurdities  of  F<Uher  Luchesini, 


William  Cowper  in  a  letter,  dated  from 
Olney  to  his  friend  Hill,  tells  us,  when  he 
composed  some  of  his  works ;  "  I  write 
in  a  nook  that  I  call  my  boudoir :  it  is  a 
summer-house  not  bigger  than  a  sedan 
chair ;  the  door  of  it  opens  into  the  gar- 
den, that  is  now  crowded  with  pinks, 
roses,  and  honey-suckles,  and  the  window 
into  mj  neighbor's  orchard.  It  formerly 
served  an  apothecary  as  a  smoking-room ; 
at  present,  however,  it  is  dedicated  to 
sublimer  uses:  here  I  write  all  that  I 
write  in  summer  time,  whether  to  my 
friends  or  the  public.  It  is  secure  from 
all  noise,  and  a  refiige  from  all  intrusion." 
Under  such  circumstances  did  Cowper 
write  his  books — those  "  worthy  books," 
which  are*  not 


*    " companions — they  are  solitudes; 

We  lose  ourselves  in  them,  and  all  our  cares." 

Armand  Carrel,  one  of  the  most  famous 
journalists  that  France  has  produced,  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Rouen  and  the 
military  school  of  St.  Cyr.  He  entered 
the  array,  but  lefl  it  after  obtaining  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant.  He  then  became 
secretary  to  Mons.  Thierry  the  historian. 
Afterwards  he  set  up  a  circulating  library, 
in  partnership  with  a  friend.  Here  lie 
produced  those  writings  that  first  attract- 
ed public  attention.  "  In  a  bookseller's 
back-shop,"  says  Mons.  Nissard,  "on  a 
desk,  to  which  was  fastened  a  large  New- 
foundland dog,  Armaud  Carrel,  one  mo- 
ment absorbed  in  English  memoirs  and 
papers,  another  moment  caressing  his 
favorite  animal,  conceived  and  composed 
his  History  of  the  Counter  Hevolution  in 
England, 

The  Rev.  Charles  Maturin,  author  of 
the  House  of  Montorio^  JBertram^  etc., 
composed  on  a  long  walk.  "  The  day," 
says  he,  "  must  neither  be  too  hot  nor 
cold ;  it  must  be  reduced  to  that  medium 
from  which  you  feel  no  inconvenience  one 
way  or  the  other ;  and  then,  when  I  am 
perfectly  free  from  the  city,  and  eaqper- 
lence  no  annoyance  from  the  weather,  my 
mind  becomes  lighted  by  sunshine,  and  1 
arrange  my  plan  perfectly  to  my  own 
satisfaotion."  When  Maturin  wished  his 
fiimily  to  be  aware  that  the^^  was  on  him, 
he  used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  his  forehead. 
Moore  himself  tells  us,  that  ZcUla  Rookh 
was  written  "  amid  the  snows  of  two  or 
three  Derbyshire  winters,"  adding,  that 
be  was  enabled  by  "  that  eonoentration  of 
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thought,  which  retirement  alone  can 
give,"  to  call  up  around  him  some  of  the 
sunniest  of  his  eastern  scenes. 

The  following  picture  of  Dr.  Bumey, 
busied  with  his  celebrated  work  The 
History  of  Music,  is  from  the  pen  of  his 
daughter:  "The  capacious  table  of  his 
small  but  commodious  study,  exhibited, 
in  what  ho  called  his  chaos,  the  countless 
stores  of  his  materials.  Multitudinous, 
or  rather  innumerous  blank  books  were 
severally  adapted  to  concentrating  some 


peculiar  portion  of  the  work.  And  he 
opened  an  enormous  correspondence, 
foreign  and  domestic,  with  musical  aathorsi 
composers,  and  students.  And  for  all 
this  mass  of  occupation,  he  neglected  no 
business,  he  ommitted  no  duty.  The 
system  by  which  he  obtained  time  no  one 
missed,  yet  that  gave  to  him  lengthened 
life,  independentlv  of  longevity  from 
vears,  was,  through  the  skilTwith  which, 
indefatigably,  he  profited  from  every 
fragment  of  leisure,^^ 


From    the    Lelsare    Honr. 


THE     TRUE     PROMETHEAN     FIRE. 


WiiEX  Sir  Samuel  Romillv  visited  Paris 
immediately  after  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion, he  remarked :  "  Every  thing  I  saw 
convinced  me  that  independently  of  our 
future  happiness  and  our  sublimest  enjoy- 
ments in  this  life,  religion  is  necessary  to 
the  comforts,  the  conveniences,  and  even 
the  elegances  and  lesser  pleasures  of  life. 
Not  only  I  never  met  with  a  writer  truly 
eloquent,  who  did  not  at  least  affect  to 
believe  in  religion,  hut  I  never  met  with 
one  in  whom  religion  was  not  the  richest 
source  of  his  eloquence."  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  in  things  intellectual,  the 
rule  will  hold  that  piety  is  power.  I  am 
persuaded  that  no  productions  of  genius 
will  survive  to  the  end  of  all  things  in 
which  there  is  not  something  of  God;  and 
I  am  further  persuaded  that  no  book  can 
exercise  a  lasting  ascendency  over  man- 
kind on  which  his  blessing  has  not  been 
implored,  and  in  which  his  Spirit  docs  not 
speak.  Of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  the  noblest  is  the  one 
which  God  has  created  for  himself;  and 
if  that  reverential  or  adorino:  facultv  do 
not  exist,  or  be  by  suicidal  hands  extir- 
pated, the  world  will  soon  cease  to  feel 
the  man  who  had  no  fear  of  God.  The 
stateliest  compartment  in  this  human  soul 
is  the  one  which,  in  creating  it,  Jehovah 


reserved  for  his  own  throne-room  and 
presence-chamber ;  and  however  curiously 
decorated  or  gorgeously  furnished  the 
other  compartments  be,  if  this  be  empty 
and  void,  it  will  soon  diffuse  a  blank  and 
beggarly  sensation  over  all  the  rest.  And 
thus,  whilst  the  Voltaires  and  Ronsseaus 
of  atheist  memory  are  waxing  old  and 
vanishing  from  the  firmament  of  letters, 
names  of  less  renown  but  more  religion 
brighten  to  a  greater  lustre.  So  true  is 
it  that  no  man  can  long  keep  a  hold  of  his 
fellow  -  men  unless  he  himself  fii'st  has 
hold  of  God. 

But  if  a  sincere  and  strenuous  belief  be 
thus  important  —  such  rational  faith  in 
(Tod  as  buoved  the  win«?  of  Plato  in  his 
long  and  ethereal  flights,  or  bulged  the 
Saxon  thews  of  Shakspeare  in  his  might- 
iest efforts — ^incomparably  more  prevalent 
is  that  intellectual  prowess  which  a  scrip- 
tural faith  produces.  He  is  no  unknown 
God  whom  the  believer  in  Jesus  worships, 
and  it  is  no  ordinary  inspiration  which 
that  God  of  light  and  love  supplies  to  his 
servants.  And  were  it  not  ror  fear  of 
tediousness,  I  would  rejoice  to  enumerate 
one  genius  after  another  which  the  Gkwpel 
kindled  if  it  did  not  create.  That  Gospel, 
beyond  all  controversy,  was  our  own 
MUton-s  poetic  might.    It  was  the  stnig- 
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glin^  energy  which,  after  years  of  deep 
musing  and  rapt  devotion,  after  years  of 
mysterious  muttering  and  anxious  omen, 
send  its  pyramid  of  flame  into  old  Eng- 
land's dingy  hemisphere,  and  poured  its 
molten  wealth,  its  lava  of  gold  and  gems, 
fetched  deep  from  classic  and  patriarchal 
times,  adown  the  russet  steep  of  Puritan 
theology.  It  was  the  fabled  foot  which 
struck  from  the  sward  of  Cowper's  mild 
and  silent  life  a  joyous  Castalie,  a  fountain 
deep  and  perennial,  tinctured  with  each 
learned  and  sacred  thing  [it  touched  in 
rising,  and  soft  and  ftill  as  Siloah's  fount, 
which  flowed  fiist  bv  the  oracle  of  God. 
But  why  name  mdividual  instances? 
What  is  modern  learning,  and  the  march 
of  intellect,  and  the  reading  million,  but 
one  great  monument  of  the  Gospel's 
quickening  power  ?  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  the  classics  were  revived ;  but  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  gospel  was  restor- 
ed. Digging  in  the  Pompeu  of  the  middle 
age,  Lorenzo  and  Leo  found  the  lamps  in 
which  the  old  classic  fires  once  burned ; 
but  there  was  no  oil  in  the  lamps,  and 
they  had  long  since  gone  out.  For  models 
of  candelabra  and  oil-bearers  there  could 
not  be  better  than  Livy  and  Horace,  and 
Plato  and  Pindar ;  but  the  faith  which 
once  filled  them,  the  old  Pagan  fervor, 
was  long  since   extinct,  and  the  lamps 


6 


were  only  fit  for  the  shelf  of  the  antiquary. 
But  it  was  then  in  the  crypt  of  the  con- 
vent, Luther  and  Zwingle  and  Melancthon 
observed  a  line  of  supernatural  light,  and 
with  lever  and  mattock  lifted  the  grave- 
stone, and  found  the  Gospel  which  the 
apist  had  buried.  There  it  nad  flamed  ^'  a 
ignt  shining  in  a  dark  place,"  through 
unsuspected  ages,  unquenchable  in  its 
own  mimortality,  the  long-lost  lamp  of 
the  sepulcher.  Jupiter  was  dead,  and 
Minerva  had  melted  mto  ether,  and  Apollo 
was  gray  with  eld,  and  the  most  elegant 
idols  of  antiquity  had  gone  to  the  moles 
and  the  bats.  But  there  is  One  who  can 
not  die  and  does  not  change ;  and  the 
sempiternal  fountain  of  learning  is  He 
who  is  also  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  Jesus  the  Son  of  God. 
From  his  gospel  it  was  that  the  old  classic 
lamps,  when  filled  with  fresh  oil,  were 
kindled  again ;  and  at  that  gospel  it  was 
that  Bacon  and  Locke,  and  Milton  and 
Newton,  and  all  the  mighty  spirits  of 
modem  Europe,  caught  the  fire  which 
made  them  blaze  the  meteors  and  marvels 
of  their  time.  The  facts  of  that  gospel 
are  the  world's  main  stock  of  truth,  the 
fire  of  that  gospel  is  the  only  Promethean 
spark  that  can  ignite  our  dead  truths  into 
quenchless  and  world-quickening  powers. 
— Dr,  James  JTamiUon, 
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There  are  few  more  interesting  scenes, 
to  the  lover  of  the  wild  and  picturesque, 
than  an  "  outspan"  in  the  African  wilder- 
ness. The  outspan  is  the  colonial  term 
for  the  bivouac.  It  is  here  that  the  party 
of  travelers,  or  hunters  assemble  of  an 
evening,  partake  of  their  rough  fiire,  and 
pass  the  quiet  hours  of  the  night. 

An  outspan  is  a  motley  group,  for  it  is 
usual  to  find  in  one  company  English 
sportsmen,  Dutch  farmers,  Caffre  and 
Hottentot  servants,  and  half-breeds  be- 
tween these.  Of  all  sizes,  colors,  and  lan- 
guages are  the  men  of  the  party.    The 


horses  and  oxen  are  either  fastened  to  the 
wagons,  or  are  allowed  to  graze  near 
their  owners.  Dogs  of  all  varieties,  whose 
genealogy  would  puzzle  a  canine  herald, 
watch  anxiously  the  culinary  proceedings, 
whilst  the  white  tilted  wagons,  and  two 
or  three  tents,  make  up  the  exterior  of  the 
group. 

Even  in  the  Gjlv  desert  of  Africa,  the 
difference  between  man  and  man  is  not 
lost  sight  of.  There  is  the  small  shriv- 
eled-up  Hottentot  serving  with  all  due 
humihty  the  fat,  prosperous,  but  illiterate 
Dutch  boer.    Yonder  is  the  Caffre  or 
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Fingoe  receiving  his  directions  from  a 
Hottentot.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  a  scale  of  rank  has  has  been  thus  es- 
tablished, but  each  individual  appears  to 
yield  a  ready  obedience  to  his  almost  self- 
imposed  bonds. 


what  it  is  to  live.  Give  me  a  fine  opeD 
plain,  a  good  horse  under  me,  fifty  mues 
of  turf  all  round,  and  then  I  feel  free. 

Well,  I  had  lived  about  three  weeks 
near  the  Umbilo,  when  my  Hottentot 
P14ch6  came  one  day  to  me  in  great 


We  will  visit  an  African  outspan,  at  [  fright,  and  told  me  that  he  had  seen  ^'  the 
which  a  party  of  hunters  are  assembled,  :  biggest  snake  that  ever, was;"  that  it  had 
and  hear  some  of  the  tales  which  these  .  crossed  the  Umbilo  river,  and  had  entered 
men,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  amidst  i  some  long  reeds  about  a  half  a  mile  fitnn 
the  wildest  scenes,  may  relate.  The  eve- ;  my  hut.  He  said  that  the  snake's  head 
ning  has  closed  upon  the  party,  who,  hav- ;  was  on  the  land  on  one  side,  whilst  the 
ing  feasted  upon  their  M'cll-eanied  venison,  j  tail  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Umbilo. 
have  assembled  in  one  of  their  tents,  from  ;  Now,  this  river  is  not  very  broad  ;  but  if 
which  the  solacing  pipe  is  sending  forth  ;  what  the  man  told  me  were  true,  the 
its  fragrance  upon  the  desert.  Only  the  snake  must  have  been  over  thirty  feet  in 
elite  of  the  party  are  here  assembled  ;  for  length.  I  knew  that  a  species  of  boa-oon- 
it  would  be  little  short  of  sacrilege  were  a  j  strictor  was  to  be  found  about  here,  for  I 
*'  Totty"  or  Caffre  to  presume  to  enter  j  had  shot  one  sixteen  feet  long  as  I  was 
these  sacred  precincts,  or  to  join  in  the  !  coming  from  the  old  colony  to  the  bay. 
conversation  of  the  master.  Books  are  j  I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  look  after 
not  much  read  by  these  Dutch  boers,  but  [  the  snake,  for  there  was  a  large  swamp 
each  individual  carries  in  his  head  anec- '  with  long  reeds  extending  for  more  than 
dotes  sufficient  to  form  an  interesting  -  a  mile  along  the  banks  ot  this  river,  with 
volume  of  personal  adventures.  Instead,  .  cover  enough  to  conceal  five  hundred 
therefore,   of  passing    their  evening    in  j  snakes. 

scanning  the  pages  of  a  book,  the  hunt- 1  About  a  month  after  Pl&che's  interview 
ers  or  travelers  relate  those  incidents  of .  with  the  boa,  there  fell  a  vast  quantity  of 
their  lives  which  may  be  unknown  to  the  !  rjiin,  and  the  river  rose  and  flooded  the 
majority  of  their  hearers.  A  Dutch  boer  :  whole  of  this  swamp.  The  nearest  piece 
past  the  middle  age  shall  first  tell  his  tale,  |  of  dry  land  to  the  river  was  the  little 
to  which  we  will  now  act  the  part  of  re-  i  rising-ground  which  I  had  turned  over 
later,  as  we  have  more  than  once  acted  and  sowed  with  meales,  and  on  which  my 
that  of  listener.  |  hut  stood. 

I      One  evening,  during  the  time  that  the 

When  I  first  went  into  the  country  near  flood  M'as  out,  I  came  back  from  shooting 
the  Bay  of  Natal,  things  were  very  diifer-  i  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  I  had  shot  a 
ent  to  what  they  are  now ;  there  were  not  '  riet  buck  which  I  had  found  out  in  the 
nearly  so  many  CaftVes  in  the  country,  and  ;  open  ground,  behind  the  Borca  Bush. 
there  were  no  white  men  except  our  own  i  Plache  was  with  me,  and  I  left  him  and  a 
party  of  ''  Mcnsch."  :  Caff're  lo  bring  in  the  buck,  whilst  I  re- 

(ianic  was  in  plenty  ;  bucks  and  elands  turned  home,  alone,  to  prepare  a  fire,  and 
were  on  the  hills  where  Pietenimritzl)urg  ;  get  ready  the  cooking-pots, 
now  stands  ;  ele])hants  browsed  at  Eus- 1  I  noticed  that  the  water  was  very  high, 
dorrs ;  hippopotami  swarmed  along  the  '  and  had  not  left-  more  than  a  hundred 
]>anks  of  the  Umganie,  and  in  the  Sea-  j  yards  clear  round  my  hut,  which  was, 
Cow  Lake ;  and  many  a  monster  which  '  however,  still  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
has  now  sought  more  secure  retreats,  was  !  above  the  level  of  the  flood.  I  placed  my 
then  to  be  seen  in 'the  neighborhood  of  the  ,  gun  outside,  against  the  hut,  and  crawled 
bay.  j  into  the  doorway  of  the  kraal.    You  must 

I  ])uilt  myself  a  beehive-shaped  hut,  like  know  that  the  only  light  that  enters  these 
one  of  the  Caffi-es,  on  the  open  ground  j  Iniiklings  is  by  the  doorway,  so  when  I 
near  the  Umbilo,  and  cultivated  a  little  !  blocked  up  this,  the  only  aperture,  the 
piece  of  ground  near  it ;  l)ut  having  a  span  interior  was  rather  dark.  I  knew  that 
of  five  oxen  and  a  wagon,  I  did  not  care  my  flint  and  steel-box  were  stuck  up  in 
to  remain  quiet  in  one  spot.  To  trek,  and  :  the  thatch  of  the  roof,  and  these  I  could 
to  shoot  and  trek  again,  was  what  I  always  '  use  to  obtain  a  light,  in  case  the  embers 
liked.  Those  men  who  like  being  shut  \  were  not  smoldering  in  the  center  of  the 
up  in  your  houses  or  towns,  scarcely  know  I  hut,  where  I  usually  maintained  a  fire. 
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I  could  not  see  a  sign  of  a  spark  amongst 
the  ashes,  when  I  first  entered  the  hut ; 
and  as  the  evening  was  closing  in,  I 
thought  I  might  have  diflBculty  in  making 
a  fire,  as  the  dew  was  so  heavy  that  all 
the  wood  became  damp,  even  inside  the 
hut;  so  I  lay  down,  and  blew  amongst 
the  white-wood  ashes,  to  try  and  rouse  a 
flame. 

Whilst  I  was  thus  occupied,  I  fancied 
that  I  heard  something  move  amongst  the 
blankets  that  lay  by  the  side  of  the  hut. 
I  looked  at  the  spot,  and  there,  to  my  as- 
tonishment, saw  a  gigantic  snake,  which 
appeared  nearly  as  large  round  as  my 
body.  The  animal  was  coiled  up  amongst 
my  bedding,  but  had  about  three  feet, 
head  and  neck,  stretched  out  and  pointed 
at  me — ^its  forked  tongue  now  and  again 
shooting  out  some  inch  or  two  from  its 
mouth. 

Tlie  instant  that  I  saw  the  monster,  I 
jumped  on  to  my  feet,  and  looked  round 
for  a  weapon,  but  there  was  not  one  at 
hand.  My  gun  I  had  placed  outside ;  my 
large  knife  I  had  left  with  Plache,  to  ena- 
ble him  to  cut  up  the  buck,  and,  in  fact,  I 
was  unarmed.  A  cold  shudder  came  over 
me  when  I  realized  the  state  of  affairs ; 
the  door  of  the  hut  was  only  two  feet 
high,  and  to  escape,  therefore,  I  must 
crawl  out,  and  I  felt  certain  that  if  I 
stooped  down,  the  snake  would  instantly 
dart  at  me. 

I  was  not  at  all  aware  what  power  these 
snakes  might  possess;  I  had  heard  that 
they  could  kill  nearly  full-grown  calves, 
and  could  crush  and  swallow  a  buck ;  and 
therefore,  I  believed  a  monster  like  this 
would  make  short  work  of  me.  I  might 
fight  and  struggle,  but,  unarmed,  what 
could  I  do  ? 

How  long  I  stood  looking  at  the  snake, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  could  not  have  been 
many  seconds,  although  the  time  appeared 
minutes  ;  suddenl v  I  remembered  that  mv 
CaiFre  had,  a  few  days  before,  asked  me 
to  allow  him  to  place  an  assagai  in  my 
hut,  bocause  the  night-dew  caused  the 
blade  to  rust  when  the  weapon  was  ex- 
posed. Here,  then,  was  a  hope  for  me, 
for  I  knew  that  the  man  had  not  taken 
awav  the  nssac^ai  with  him. 

I  scarcely  dared  take  my  eyes  off  the 
snake,  kst  the  brute  should  dart  at  me ; 
but  giving  a  glance  round  the  upper  part 
of  the  hut,  I  saw  the  handle  of  the  assagai 
protruding  from  the  thatch,  and  nearly 
within  reach  of  me.     Something  seemed 


to  tell  me  that  the  instant  I  moved  the 
snake  would  spring  at  me,  I,  however, 
raised  my  hand  and  arm  veiy  slowly  to- 
wards the  assagai,  and  at  length,  by  bend- 
ing over  a  little,  managed  to  grasp  the 
handle.  As  I  did  so,  the  snake,  which 
had  gradually  uncoiled  during  my  move- 
ments, darted  towards  me.  I  jumped 
aside,  and  pulled  out  the  broad-bladed 
assagai,  which  had  been  sharpened  to  the 
keenness  of  a  razor ;  but  the  snake  moved 
like  lightning,  and  although  he  had  missed 
me  in  his  first  dart,  he  recovered  himself 
instantly,  and  sprung  at  me  again.  Before 
I  could  make  a  cut  at  him,  his  teeth  caught 
in  my  leather  trowsers,  and  he  thus  ob- 
tained a  strong  hold,  and  with  a  pull  as 
sudden  as  his  lunge,  he  dragged  my  feet 
from  under  me,  and  brought  me  to  the- 
ground  ;  a  big  fold  of  his  body  rolled  over 
his  head,  and  fell  upon  my  legs,  which  it 
weighed  to  the  ground  as  if  a  loaded 
wagon  were  on  them. 

He  managed  all  this  in  a  very  short 
time ;  but  I  was  not  idle,  for  I  knew  that 
if  he  could  once  manage  to  press  down  my 
chest,  or  my  arms,  he  might  kill  me. 

Now,  the  feeling  that  first  came  upon 
me  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  one,  be- 
cause I  was  without  a  weapon;  but  as 
soon  as  I  grasped  the  assagai  I  knew  that 
I  was  safe  ;  consequently,  when  he  really 
attacked  me,  I  felt  as  though  it  were  a 
piece  of  impudence  on  his  part,  for  I  nev- 
er expected  the  afiair  would  have  been  as 
dangerous  to  me  as  it  proved  to  be.  These 
things  take  some  time  to  tell,  but  they  i\o 
not  take  long  to  happen,  and  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death  is  frequently  decided  in 
half  a  minute.  So  it  was  with  me.  Tlie 
instant  the  snake's  body  came  over  on  my 
legs,  I  twisted  round,  and  sliced  it  with 
the  assagai.  I  gave  two  terrible  gashes, 
and  the  monster,  releasing  its  hold  of  my 
leathers,  sprung  at  my  face.  I  raised  my 
arm  instinctively  to  protect  myself,  which 
saved  me  from  being  bitten ;  but  I  was 
knocked  do>\Ti  flat,  and  the  brute  was 
again  on  me  ;  but  this  time  I  caught  him 
by  the  neck  with  my  left  hand,  and  in  an 
instant  had  nearly  severed  his  head  with 
the  assagai.  I  scrambled  away  from  the 
monster,  which  was  writhing  about  in  its 
agony,  and  escaped  from  the  hut.  Then 
I  began  to  examine  how  I  had  &red  in 
fight.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  a 
few  deep  scratches  near  the  ankle,  and  a 
bite  near  the  wrist,  neither  of  which  was 
of  very  great  importance,  were  all  the 
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woiiiuls  which  I  had  sustained.  For  some 
days  afterwards,  however,  I  miifcred  a 
great  deal  of  ])aiii  hi  tlic  legs,  where  the 
snake  had  pressed  me. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  sYiould  have  es- 
caped to  tell  the  tale,  if  I  had  not  found 
the  assagai,  as  the  boa,  although  unwill- 
ing to  attack  you  when  he  is  in  the  open 
country,  is  pugnacious  enough  when  shut 
up  with  you  in  a  circular  hut  about  eight 
feet  in  diameter. 

We  soon  hauled  the  snake  from  the 
hut,  when  my  Hottentot  arrived,  and 
found  it  to  measure  twenty-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter  in 
thethickest  part.  The  Hottentot  thought 
it  must  be  that  which  he  had  seen,  as  it« 
markings  appeared  the  same.  It  was  evi- 
.dent  that  the  floods  had  driven  the  snake 
from  its  usual  concealment  in  the  reeds, 
and  the  animal  finding  a  warm  hut,  in 
which  were  blankets  and  the  remauis  of  a 
fire,  had  taken  up  its  position  without 
ceremony,  and  had  been  probably  much 
irritated  at  my  sudden  intrusion  upon 
him.  I  never  wish  to  have  such  another 
battle,  for  although  I  should  not  be  afraid 
of  the  result,  still  the  thoughts  which 
come  upon  us  afterwards  are  not  pleasant. 
Man  has  an  instinctive  horror  of  serpents, 
and  when  I  dreamed,  for  many  a  night 
aflerwards,  it  was  usually  about  a  snake, 
or  some  other  horrid  reptile,  which  had 
hold  of  me. 

"Ah!"  says  another  of  the  party, 
"  these  sort  of  fights  are  not  pleasant ; 
but  your  case  would  have  been  worse,  if 
your  visitor  had  been  a  four-foot  cobra  or 
puff-adder,  instead  of  an  eight-and-twenty 
foot  boa  constrictor.  It  is  not  the  biggest 
creatures  that  are  always  the  most  dan- 
gerous. It's  the  vice  of  some  of  them 
that  does  the  mischief.  As  it  is  with  ani- 
mals, so  it  is  with  men — the  biggest  are 
not  always  the  dangerous.  Jan  there, 
who  takes  his  hrandywyn  so  quietly,  is 
more  dangerous  than  Karl  beside  him, 
although  Jan  is  small,  and  Karl  very  big." 
At  this  sally,  "  Jan,"  a  small,  compact, 
dark-eyed  Dutchman,  with  a  long  black 
beard,  and  sharp  twinkling  eves,  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  party,  /an  is  a  cele- 
brated hunter,  before  whom  Caffres  and 
13ushmen,  elephants,  lions,  and  oiher  ferce 
have  bowed  and  yielded  their  lives.  Many 
a  wondrous  tale  can  Jan  tell,  and  yet  avoid 
drawing  upon  liis  imagination.  Thirty 
years  of  a  desert-life  have  not  been  passed  I 


without  a  vaiiety  of  inddents  and  of  littr 
breadth  escapes  which  appear  marvekm 
to  the  denizens  of  civilized  conntrieflii  but 
which  arc  by  no  means  annsnal  amidit 
the  wilds  of  South-Africa,  where  the  laY- 
a^e  nature  of  man  is  too  freqaently  left 
without  control,  and  where  the  strong  am 
and  the  ready  spear  often  raise  a  man  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  graces  ^mnngft 
his  fellows. 

The  Dutch  boers  have  been  the  pfa^ 
neers  of  civilization  in  that  country,  juii 
have  oflen  had  to  combat  Mpiinat  the  &• 
rocious  biped  and  quadruped,  before  thej 
could  even  rest  upon  the  land  whioh  thijf 
had  purchased.  It  must  be  owned  thrt 
these  men  were  not  unfitted  for  tliiir 
work ;  hardy  and  bold,  they  stood  not  fir 
trifles;  were  the  disputants  liona  orovm 
ages,  it  mattered  not  much — the  firrt  won 
slain  as  wild  beasts,  which  must  be  got 
rid  of;  the  second  would  be  shot  in  wM- 
defense,  or  as  a  warning  to  others ;  or  al 
for  the  glory  of  God.  in  the  earlier  dayii 
the  savages  paid  no  great  respect  to  trea- 
ties, and  liked  the  music  whien  an  aasagai 
made  when  insinuated  between  a  white 
man's  ribs. 

Jan  shall  now  tell  one  of  his  adventmeib 

'^  When  we  are  younff  we  have  maaj 
treats  before  us,  for  were  are  phntf 
of  amusements  of  all  sorts  to  whidi  to 
look  forward.  When  we  get  older,  we 
tire  of  these,  and  want  change*  Tbo 
much  of  the  same  thing  does  not  do. 
Now,  I  always  think  that  the  fint  tOM 
that  we  do  any  thing  is  that  wfaidh  ia  at 
ways  the  most  strongly  impreesed  upop 
our  memory,  whether  it  be  getting  on  a 
horse,  driving  a  team  of  oxen,  firing  effja 
gun,  killing  a  buck,  fighting  an  elephaHli 
or  any  other  performance. 

*'*'  Now,  as  many  of  you  who  know 
are  aware,  I  have  done  some  one  or 
acts  that  men  may  be  proud  of.  In  m/ 
house  there  arc  the  tails  of  two  hnndrii 
bull  elephants,  all  shot  by  my  own  go^ 
discharged  from  my  own  sboalder;  tm 
lion-skins,  each  with  but  one  b«llet-hflli 
in  it ;  and  if  I  had  taken  all  the  ddna  anl 
all  the  tails  that  I  had  assisted  to  dcnrife 
the  owners  of^  I  might  have  poaaevMl  tee 
times  ten.  But  never  mina  that^  I  w9 
tell  you  now  of  the  first  time  that  I  was 
ever  in  battle." 

"  You  have  not  yet  told  us  half  that  jeifr 
have  done,"  remarks  one  of  the  paKtf{ 
''  tell  us  what  all  these  little* 
your  gun-stock  mean." 
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"  These,"  says  the  first  speaker,  "  are 
for  Caffres — some  AmakossB,  some  Zooloo, 
some  Matabili." 

"  What  are  the  larger  crosses  ?"  asks 
the  inquirer. 

"tThere  are  three  of  them  ;  these,  and 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it,  are  for  Eng- 
lishmen." 

*'  What !"  asks  one  of  the  English  vis- 
itors, "are  those  marks  to  indicate  the 
men  you  have  killed?  Why,  there  are 
three  or  four  dozen  small  crosses,  and 
three  large." 

"Ja,  there  are  fifty-two  small  crosses 
and  three  large,  that  is,  with  this  roer. 
I've  another  with  a  few  more  on  it,  but 
they  are  only  Bushmen  and  frontier  Caf- 
fres—  skulkers,  they  are.  But  all  here 
are  warriors,  fighting-men,  killed  with 
their  faces  towards  me,  and  many  of  them 
shot  when  so  near  to  me,  that  it  was  eith- 
er my  life  or  theirs.  Oh  I  we  have  led  a 
hard  life  in  the  plains,  and  have  had  to 
maintain  our  grounds  by  the  strength  of 
our  arms,  and  the  accuracy  of  our  aim. 
What  your  father  left  you,  wasn't  yours, 
without  you  were  able  to  pull  your  trig- 
ger against  those  who  tried  to  snatch 
your  property  from  you ;  but  quieter 
times  arc  now  coming,  I  hope. 

"  But  now,  to  give  you  an  account  of 
my  first  battle,  which  I  was  led  to  fight  as 
follows  : 

"  I  was  living  with  my  father  over  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  when  we 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre 
of  Retief  and  his  party  by  the  Zooloos, 
and  also  of  the  slaughter  of  the  wives  and 
children  who  were  found  unprotected 
around  the  Bay  of  Natal. 

"  Messengers  were  sent  to  all  the 
Menscli  about  us  to  ask  that  we  would 
assemble  and  revenge  the  murder  of  our 
friends  and  connections.  Nearly  every 
man  amongst  us,  whether  old  or  young, 
responded  to  the  call,  and  we  assembled 
to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred  and 
eighty,  under  Piet  Uys. 

"  Dividing  our  force  into  two  parties, 
we  advanced  against  the  enemy,  and 
opened  fire  upon  them.  When  we  had 
penetrated  some  distance  up  the  defile  on 
each  side  of  which  the  Zooloos,  some  eight 
thousand  strong,  had  stationed  them- 
selves, we  heard  a  noise,  which  came  from 
behind  us,  and  we  then  saw  that  a  body 
of  nearly  a  thousand  picked  men,  who  had 
been  lying  in  ambush,  had  now  cut  off 
our  retreat,  and  were  closing  in  upon  us. 
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There  was  something  awful  in  the  sight  of 
these  savages,  stained  as  they  were  with 
the  blood  of  hundreds  of  our  connections 
or  .friends.  The  training  which  the  men 
had  received  now  told  to  advantage,  for 
they  came  on  at  a  steady  inin,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  three  deep,  brandishing 
their  assagais,  beating  their  large  black 
and  white  ox-hide  shields,  and  singing 
their  war-songs.  One  of  our  divisions, 
under  Potgeiter,  was  at  once  thrown  into 
confusion,  for  the  horses  became  fright- 
ened and  unmanageable,  in  consequence 
of  the  noise  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Zooloos.  The  other  division  under  Uys 
thus  had  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the 
charge,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  enemy 
who  had  been  on  the  hills  closed  in  on 
both  sides.  A  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by 
all  of  us,  and  the  Zooloos  fell  fast  all 
around  us.  As  we  mowed  down  one  line 
of  them,  more  charged  up  in  their  place ; 
and  if  by  chance  any  of  our  party  became 
separated  from  the  main  body,  these 
stragglers  were  at  once  suiTOunded,  some 
of  me  Zooloos  actually  clinging  to  the 
legs  of  the  horses,  and  holding  on  even  in 
their  death-struggles,  whilst  others  drag- 
ged the  rider  to  the  ground,  and  stabbed 
him  with  their  broad-bladed  spears.  It 
was  a  fearful  sight,  and  on  me,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  man  shot  dead,  the 
effect  was  stUl  more  powerful  than  on 
those  who  had  witnessed  such  scenes 
many  times,  for  amongst  our  band  were 
boers  who  had  fought  several  times  with 
Moselekatse's  warriors;  but  none,  they 
afterwards  told  me,  ever  equaled  these 
Zooloos  in  determination  and  jfierceness. 
We  shot  them  down  by  hundreds,  but 
more  came  up  immediately  in  their  places. 
Our  chief,  Uys,  was  surrounded  and  killed, 
and  several  others  of  our  party ;  and  now 
our  only  endeavor  was  to  force  our  way 
through  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  effect  our 
escape :  we  therefore  advanced  quickly 
upon  the  rear  division,  fired  a  volley,  and 
then  charged  at  the  opening  which  our 
bullets  had  made  for  us.  It  was  not  with- 
out the  loss  of  several  lives  that  we  es- 
caped from  our  dangerous  position,  for 
the  warriors  .did  not  give  way,  and  our 
road  was  made  over  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  or  wounded.  Many  of  the  latter 
caught  hold  of  the  horses'  legs  as  the  ani- 
mals passed  near  them,  and  thus  prevent- 
ed  the  riders  from  escaping,  when  the 
country  became  more  open,  our  party 
was  able  to  maneuver  better,  and  then, 
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although  the  horses  were  nearly  knocked 
up,  the  Zooloos  were  allowed  to  come 
within  a  convenient  distance,  when  the 
boers  fired  a  volley,  and  galloped  away  to 
load.  This  proceeding  soon  stopped  the 
pursuit  of  the  black  warriors,  who  return- 
ed to  their  stronghold,  after  having  re- 
ceived two  or  three  volleys,  and  having 
suffered  severely  thereby. 

*'*'  This  was  the.  general  outline  of  the 
battle ;  but  now  I  will  tell  you  my  part 
in  the  performance.  When  we  charged 
tJirough  the  ranks  of  the  Zooloos,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  line, 
what  the  Rodiebashes  call  ^a  flanker,' 
consequently,  I  was  more  exposed  than 
those  who  were  nearer  the  middle  of  our 
line.  We  dashed  along  at  full  gallop,  and 
pretended  that  we  were  going  to  fire 
every  moment,  but  our  guns  were  not  re- 
loaded ;  this,  however,  the  Caffres  did  not 
know.  As  we  passed  amongst  the  thick- 
est of  the  enemy,  half-a-dozen  men  rush- 
ed at  me,  but  only  two  were  able  to  reach 
me.  One  of  them  threw  his  spear,  and 
wounded  me  in  the  thigh ;  the  other 
slashed  mv  horse,  and  nearly  hamstrung 
him.  Beiore  we  had  journeyed  half  a 
mile,  I  found  that  I  should  soon  have  to 
stop,  for  my  horse  bled  freely,  and  could 
scarcely  canter.  It  was  an  awiul  thought 
to  think  that  I  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  these  blood-thirsty  savages ;  but  there 
appeared  to  be  no  other  result  likely  to 
happen,  for  in  a  few  minutes  my  horse 
sunk  under  me,  and  I  then  saw  that  he 
had  received  two  or  three  stabs  in  the 
belly,  probably  from  the  spears  of  those 
wounded  men  over  whom  we  had  ridden. 
I  called  to  some  of  the  Mensch  who  were 
near,  and  asked  them  to  stay  with  me, 
but  a  panic  appeared  to  have  seized  upon 
them,  and  they  either  did  not  hear,  or  did 
not  heed.  Knowing  the  danger  of  re- 
maining in  the  open  part,  I  ran  along  be- 
side some  bushes,  until  I  found  a  thick  for- 
est of  thorns ;  into  this  I  dashed,  and  hav- 
ing found  a  quiet,  dark  corner,  I  stopped 
to  consider  what  I  should  do.  The  pros- 
pect before  me  was  not  cheering,  tor  I 
was  fully  sixty  miles  from  the  bay,  and  I 
had  no  doubt  that  my  party  would  not 
halt  until  they  reached  this  spot,  and  also 
that  the  country  between  would  be  over- 
run by  the  Zooloos.  First,  I  thought  of 
lying  concealed  until  night,  and  then  at- 
tempting part  of  the  journey;  but  the 
improbability  of  finding  my  way  through 
the  bush,  and  the  certainty  of  being  dis- 


covered and  captured  by  tbe  Cteflbes  if  J 
followed  the  beaten  footpaths  by  wbiA 
we  had  entered  the  country,  soon 
me  to  relinquish  tins  idea. 

^^I  was  in  a  very  excited  Btate 
I  thought  over  my  diffiooltieSi  and  ooidd 
not  resist  the  wish  to  peep  out  on  Urn 
open  country ;  so  I  crept  to  the  edge  ef 
the  bush,  and  looked  all  round.  At  fiitti 
all  appeared  quiet,  and  no  penon  oodd 
be  seen ;  but  shortly  after,  I  aaw,  at  »hofiA 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  me,  three  Zo^ 
loos,  one  of  whom  was  leading  a  heniL 
They  were  walking  slowly,  and  Bppmni 
to  be  describing  one  to  the  other  tbrir 
respective  performances.  A  thought  at 
once  entered  my  head  and  set  me  pfafr 
ning.  In  the  country  between  me  and 
the  Caffres  were  several  dumps  of  had^ 
and  I  at  once  determined  to  riak  an  a^ 
tack  upon  these  men,  and  to  endeayor  t0 
capture  the  horse. 

^^  The  plan  was  a  dangerous  one,  \M 
my  case  was  desperate.  Even  if  I  did 
gain  a  victory,  and  possess  myself  of  the 
horse,  there  was  still  no  very  great  rhswoi 
of  escape,  for  I  must  pass  alone  overmaaaj 
miles  of  countiy  in  which  strong  parties 
of  the  victorious  Zooloos  were  sure  to  he 
on  the  look-out  for  straggleni ;  still  thers 
is  such  a  feeling  of  strength  oomes  Ofsr 
us  when  we  are  mounted  on  a  good  hom^ 
and  I  saw  at  once  that  this  was  the  sqUi^ 
mel  of  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  Ut 
ed  early  in  the  day. 

^^  Tliere  is  something  in  my  oonstitvtifln 
— I  do  not  like  to  cSl  it  uonrage — ^Ual 
makes  ine,  when  I  am  in  positions  ctffmt 
danger,  become  very  calm  and  oalenlaliMi 
Some  other  men  I  have  found  afleoted  ■ 
a  similar  manner,  whilst  others  Tiooni 
nervous  or  imprudent. 

^^  When  the  thought  struck  me  to  Sl^ 
tack  these  men,  I  made  all  my  plans  in  Wk. 
instant.  I  saw  that  they  were  ap|iroBdh» 
ing  some  mther  tall  trees,  whfm  rippf  rsi 
near  a  river,  and  between  me  and.  dis 
river  the  cover  was  tolerably  good.  I 
waited  until  the  party  were  hidmn  fln 
view,  and  then  ran  towards  than, 

^^  I  looked  about  me,  and  iiilly 
to  see  a  party  of  Zooloos  ohaainff  ms^  tfll. 
no  man  was  near.  I  could  liear  the 
shrieks  of  women  in  the  distanca,  pi«l|k 
bly  over  the  bodies  of  the  slain  on  Ite 
battle-field,  but  fortunately  for  hh^  «rilfl 
one  appeared  too  busy  Isewlisre  tftj^ 
examining  this  part  oft  field, 
dropped  on  to  the  groi     i,  aa  jtbai 
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crossed  a  little  open  patch  of  grass,  and 
once  I  crouched  behind  some  bushes,  and 
feared  that  all  was  lost,  for  the  horse  re- 
cognized my*  dress,  pncked  up  his  ears, 
and  turned  his  head  to  look  at  me.  I  was 
scarcely  two  hundred  yards  distant  then ; 
and  had  the  Caffres  known  the  nature  of 
a  horse,  or  had  they  not  been  so  much 
occupied  in  talking,  my  surprise,  which  I 
knew  would  be  half  the  battle,  would 
have  failed.  Again  they  passed  between 
thick  bushes,  and  again  I  ran  on.  I  pass- 
ed them  at  about  a  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance, but  well  concealed,  and  pushed  on 
in  advance,  and  lay  down  near  the  stream, 
at  about  thirty  paces  from  the  path. 

I  was  very  hot,  and  my  hands  were 
shaking  with  excitement,  for  the  struggle 
would  now  take  place  in  a  few  seconds.  I 
cocked  my  roer — fortunately,  it  had  two 
barrels — and  waited.  On  they  came ;  I 
could  hear  their  voices,  then  their  foot- 
steps, and  at  length  they  stood  within 
forty  paces  of  me.  I  allowed  them  to  ad- 
vance a  few  paces,  then  took  aim  at  the 
man  who  led  the  horse,  fired,  and  saw 
him  instantly  fall  to  the  ground.  I  then 
covered  the  second  CafFre,  and  dropped 
him. 

Now,  if  the  third  man  had  known  that 
I  possessed  no  weapon  other  than  an 
empty  gun,  which  I  did  not  like  to  stay 
to  load,  he  would  probably  have  closed 
with  me,  and  stabbed  me  with  his  assagai. 
I  knew  that  if  I  showed  a  sign  of  fear,  he 
might  suspect  that  my  gun  had  power  to 
throw  two  shots  only,  but  I  knew  that 
these  Caifres  possessed  such  a  slight 
knowledge  of  firearms,  that  they  were  not 
certain  how  many  times  we  could  fire 
without  loading ;  so,  instantly  after  firing, 
I  jumped  from  my  concealment,  and 
pointed  my  gun  at  the  remaining  Caflfre. 
He  did  not  stop  for  inquiry,  but  jumped 
about  from  side  to  side  like  a  Duiker,  and 
rushed  down  the  path  up  which  he  had 
just  come. 

"  Have  got  rid  of  these  men,  I  knew 
that  only  a  small  part  of  my  work  was 
done,  for  I  was  not  certain  that  the  horse 
would  allow  me  to  catch  him ;  and  if  he 
were  to  gallop  oif,  or  show  himself  shy,  I 
should  be  in  a  more  awkward  position 
than  before,  because  now  the  Zooloos 
knew  that  there  was  a  dismounted  white 
man  near  them,  whom  they  could  easily 
surround  and  kill.  I  knew  that  the  only 
plan  to  adopt  to  catch  the  horse  was  to 
approach  him  very  slowly,  so  as  not  to 


cause  any  alarm,  and  this  was  the  most 
trying  work  for  my  patience  that  I  ever 
had  to  do.  Each  minute  was  now  of  im- 
portance. The  report  of  my  min  must 
have  alarmed  the  men  at  the  viUage ;  the 
Caffi-e  who  had  escaped  wonld  inform 
them  of  my  solitary  position,  even  a  delay 
of  a  few  seconds  might  cause  me  to  be 
unmercifuUy  torturea,  and  then  slaugh- 
tered, and  yet  I  knew  that  hurry  might 
spoil  all. 

"  When  the  Caffre  who  was  leading  the 
horse  fell  to  the  ground,  the  animal  trot- 
ted off  to  about  fifty  yards'  distance,  and 
commenced  grazing.  When  I  approach- 
ed him,  he  lifted  his  head,  and  moved 
slowly  away  from  me.  I  stopped  instant- 
ly, and  walked  round  so  as  to  appear  by 
no  means  anxious  to  catch  him.  After  two 
or  three  times  walking  round  him,  each 
time  getting  nearer,  I  at  length  ventured 
on  approaching  him. 

"  Now,  I  had  often  noticed  that  if  you 
went  up  to  a  horse  very  slowly,  and  con- 
tinued saying,  'Ah I  now,  good  horse,' 
and  all  that,  the  animal  usuallv  appeared 
to  suspect  you  meant  some  mischief,  and 
mould  move  off;  so,  trusting  that  the 
schimmel  was  a  good  shpoting  horse,  I 
loaded  my  gun  nearly  close  to  him,  and 
then  walked  straight  towards  him,  as 
though  we  were  old  friends,  taking  care 
to  advance  from  the  left  side.  To  my  joy 
and  dehght,  he  raised  his  head  from  feed- 
ing, but  stood  perfectly  quiet.  I  seized 
the  bridle,  jumped  on  his  back,  and,  with 
a  hearty  '  trek,'  galloped  off. 

"  Whilst  I  was  loading  my  gun,  I  could 
hear  the  conversation  of  some  Zooloos  in 
the  distance :  these  men  were  shouting  to 
one  another  from  the  hill-tops,  and  I  knew 
that  this  would  entail  hard  riding  and  a 
watchful  eye,  to  enable  me  to  escape  from 
the  parties  which  were  already  out  en- 
deavoring to  secure  possession  of  all  the 
crossings  of  the  rivers;  whilst  the  less 
fleet  of  foot  would  watch  me  from  the 
hill-tops ;  but  now,  on  the  back  of  a  horse, 
I  felt  safe.  The  schimmel  galloped  strong, 
and  felt  like  iron  under  me,  and  I  had  soon 
passed  over  three  or  four  miles ;  but  now 
I  had  a  bad  piece  of  bush  to  pass  through, 
and  I  suspected  that  the  enemy  were^e^re 
in  wait  for  me.  '         ';  , 

"When  within  about  a  quarter  &f  a 
mile  of  the  bush,  which  I  saw  was  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  in  extent,  I  palled 
up,  as  though  to  look  about  me,  but,  in 
reality,  to  note  if  any  path  other  than  that 
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by  which  I  was  approaching  led  through 
the  bushes.  I  saw  another  some  distance 
to  the  left ;  so  I  rode  down  towards  this, 
as  though  I  purposed  passuig  through 
over  this  path.  My  plan  succeeded,  for  I 
instantly  saw  several  black  heads  moving 
along  very  quickly,  from  near  the  path 
where  I  appeared  to  be  going,  to  that  by 
which  my  passage  was  now  expected. 

"  I  rode  on  very  slowly,  and  as  though 
I  had  seen  nothing;  but  when  I  approach- 
ed within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  dense 
bush,  I  turned  my  horse,  and  rode  full 
gallop  towards  the  other  pathway,  and 
dashed  through  the  bushes,  fortunately 
without  interruption,  A  savage  yell, 
from  at  least  fifty  disappointed  Zooloos, 
greeted  me,  when  I  appeared  on  the 
other  side ;  for  I  had  drawn  their  ambus- 
cade from  the  one  pathway  to  the  other. 


and  thus  escaped.  I  rode  hard  fiir  tBe 
next  two  hours,  but  did  not  see  anotlMr 
friend  or  foe,  until  I  came  up  with  dw 
party  of  Mensch,  who  were  hnnfamhlig 
down  to  the  ba^  to  save  what  thej  coid{ 
either  by  trekmg  or  going  on  DO«rd  a 
ship;  for  we  knew  that  the  Sooloos  would 
be  down  upon  us  in  a  couple  of  daya  at 
&rthest. 

"  I  have  been  in  many  a  sharp  andhaid 
fight  since  that  day,  and  some  not  the 
most  pleasant  to  look  back  upon ;  bot^  ■■ 
I  told  you  at  the  commencement,  the  firit 
battle,  like  the  first  of  eveiy  thing,  ia  that 
which  we  remember  the  best,  and  lo  I 
can  recall  every  circumstance  attendimr 
my  first  fight,  and  am  thus  able  to  tdl  lu 
that  happened,  without  fi)rgettinff  one  b- 
cident,  or  even  the  feelings  whi<£  I  thfla 
experienced."  


From    Chambers**   Joarnal. 


THE      VIENNA      DE  ATH-BRINGER. 


Towards  the  end  of  Maria  Theresa's 
reign,  when  the  Empress-Queen  had  finish- 
ed her  wars,  got  most  of  her  family  mar- 
ried, and  established  strict  etiquette  at 
couit,  there  appeared  among  the  rank  and 
fashion  of  Vienna  a  lady,  whose  comings 
and  goings  were  more  anxiously  watched, 
and  more  earnestly  talked  of,  than  ever 
were  those  of  envoy  or  ambassador.  She 
was  neither  young  nor  beautiful,  clever 
nor  rich,  but  a  atij^'dame  or  pensioner  of 
one  of  those  institutions  so  abundant  in 
Germany,  which  were  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  early  magnates  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  undo- 
wered branches  of  their  family-trees. 
Madame  von  Enslar,  as  the  lady  was 
called,  though  yet  in  single  blessedness — 
for  the  madame  came  with  the  stift — was 
on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  of  unquestion- 
ably noble  birth,  had  been  maid  of  honor 
to  the  Empress  when  she  was  Arch-duch- 
ess, and  could  still  boast  of  a  place  in  her 
majesty's  memory;  yet  no  frduhin^ 
introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  family 


of  her  intended,  could  have  been 
amiable.  What  was  still  better,  ^^^j 
body  believed  that  Madame  yon  Ebriv^ 
amiability  was  a  genuine  article.  Hal 
her  head  been  detachable,  any  •i^nylMt- 
ance  might  have  borrowed  it.  Wnoew 
was  in  difiiculties,  might  ooont  on  hsr 
help  or  counsel,  and  madame  waa  not  a 
bad  adviser ;  but  her  chosen  field  of  labor, 
and,  it  seemed,  of  delight,  too,  waa  dw 
sick-room.  Beside  the  night-iamp  or  ia 
the  darkened  chamber,  madune  WM  ll 
home  in  any  bodv's  house.  Her  qjokk 
ways,  her  unwearied  care,  and  ber  v 
questionable  abilities  in  the  mannfiMfbHt 
of  soups,  jellies,  and  all  other  ^fp^^fc— 
for  the  indisposed,  made  her  a  peHbflC 
treasure  to  all  who  intended  to  keep  '*  ^ 


beds  for  some  time;  but,  strange  to  av. 
there  were  people  in  Vienna  wbo  irOMJ 
rather  have  seen  the  most  alatteral|y 
pital-nurse  at  their  bedndes.    ^le  i 
of  the  Austrian  capital  have  never 
high,  and  superstitions  terrors 
natural  accompaniments  <rf 
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How  it  originated,  nobody  could  tell ;  but 
a  whisper  gradually  crept  into  boudoir, 
drawing-room,  and  down  fhe  back-Btairs, 
that  wherever  madame  went  to  nurse  and 
tend  the  sick,  death  was  sure  to  follow 
her.  Examples  of  the  fact  might  be 
heard  in  every  circle.  Had  not  the  young 
Countess  Valsenburg  been  a  second  Hebe 
for  youth  and  health,  till  madame  went 
to  nurse  her  in  the  cold  she  caught  at  her 
Imperial  Majesty's  Christmas  reception  ? 
yet  the  cold  turned  to  a  rapid  consump- 
tion, and  the  Countess  joined  her  ances- 
tors in  the  family-vault  before  Easter. 
Did  not  the  Canoness  of  Stofenhaim  look 
rather  too  rosy  for  a  lady  so  nearly  con- 
nected wilh  prayer  and  fasting,  till  she 
sprained  her  ankle  in  the  Ash-Wednesday 
procession,  and  madame  came  with  that 
inestimable  poultice  invented  by  the 
doctor  of  her  stift.  Nobody  ever  saw  the 
Canoness  looking  rosy  after  that.  One 
turn  of  sickness  followed  another,  and  her 
funeral  went  out  with  the  last  leaves  of 
the  summer.  Did  not  the  old  Baroness 
von  Hardenbach  belong  to  one  of  the 
toughest  families  in  all  Austria,  till  madame 
began  to  make  embrocations  for  the  rheu- 
matism she  had  every  winter,  and  her 
heirs  were  agreeably  surprised  by  having 
to  provide  mourning  six  weeks  after? 
Similar  instances  were  on  record  among 
the  poor  whom  the  amiable  stifl^-dame 
visited.  The  servants  for  whom  she  pre- 
scribed, and  the  tradesmen  in  whose  fami- 
lies she  took  an  interest — doctors,  lawyers, 
and  priests  —  all  believed  in  this  bad 
luck;  but  nobody  undertook  to  explain 
her  connection  with  the  King  of  Ter- 
rors. That  she  had  a  criminal  hand 
in  the  business,  could  not  be  even  im- 
agined. Besides  having  no  motive  for 
any  body's  removal,  no  legacy  to  expect, 
no  rival  to  get  rid  of,  Madame  von  Enslar 
was  a  franK,  honest,  good-natured  soul, 
the  very  opposite  of  all  who  ever  dealt  in 
poisons. 

Nevertheless,  she  visited  the  sick,  and 
the  sick  died  ;  the  whisper  was  loud  in 
the  city,  but  low  in  the  court.  Though 
Prince  Kaunitz,  that  mighty  minister  who 
never  permitted  the  decease  of  any  body 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  hearing,  had  also 
forbidden  the  utterance  of  her  name ; 
though  Joseph  II.  had  consulted  Mesmer 
on  the  subject,  it  was  said  without  effect, 
the  Empress-Queen  would  not  acknow- 
ledge the  existence  of  such  tales.  Ma- 
dame had  been  her  maid  of  honor,  and 


her  confessor  was  the  lady's  distant  rela- 
tion. To  believe  any  thing  more  than 
her  Imperial  Majesty  would  have  been  a 
decided  infraction  of  etiquette.  The  Vien- 
nese world  of  fashion  was  therefore 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  retailing 
those  startling  facts  under  the  seal  of 
secresy,  and  keeping  its  own  maladies 
from  coming  to  madame's  ears ;  but  in 
proportion  as  the  stift-dame  was  a  terror 
to  Its  brave  and  fair,  when  themselves 
were  concerned,  so  did  she  become  their 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  case  of  old  and 
wealthy  relations,  troublesome  dependents, 
creditors,  obstructors,  some  said  spouses 
— ^in  short,  anybody  whom  it  was  desirable 
to  get  out  of  the  way. 

It  is  proverbial  that  those  most  con- 
cerned in  a  report  are  generally  the  last 
to  hear  it.  Madame  von  Enslar  went  on 
attending  masses,  making  clothes  for  the 
poor,  and  compounding  good  things  for 
the  indisposed,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  hopes  and  fears  which  hun^  upon 
her  visits.  From  her  youth,  which  the 
world  now  around  her  regarded  as  a  long 
past  and  primitive  time,  ^e  had  lived  in 
the  Stifthouse^ — an  establishment  where 
young  ladies  were  educated,  and  older  ones 
dwelt  in  a  somewhat  conventual  fashion, 
with  daily  prayers,  solemn  observance  of 
fast  and  festival,  and  great  execution  done 
in  needlework  and  cookery.  Whether  it 
were  the  practice  of  stifthouses  in  general, 
of  madame^s  in  particular,  or  the  lady's  own 
disposition  that  obtained  such  credit,  cer- 
tain it  was  that  she  had  come  to  the  capital 
after  residing  the  appointed  twenty  years 
under  the  stift-mother's  superintendence, 
with  the  neat  black  dress  and  gold  cruci- 
fix of  the  institution,  and  no  tendency 
whatever  to  intrigue,  scandal,  or  curiosity 
touching  her  neighbor's  affairs.  The  good 
woman  was  congratulating  herself  on  the 
excellent  health  with  which  her  friends 
were  blessed,  in  the  third  winter  of  her 
sojourn  at  Vienna.  None  of  all  her  ac- 
quaintances would  acknowledge  that  they 
or  theirs  were  ill,  or  likely  to  be  so ;  the 
poor  whom  she  visited  were  equally  free 
from  complaints,  her  own  and  her  friends' 
servants  declared  themselves  in  a  most 
satisfactory  condition ;  when  a  transaction 
occuiTcd  which  convinced  even  the  Em- 
press-Queen, and  enlightened  madame  on 
the  mysterious  part  of  her  own  history. 

The  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  was  one  of 
the  richest  churchmen  in  the  empire.  He 
had  estates  both  in  Austria  and  tne  Tyrol, 
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large  deposits  in  the  imperial  bank, 
revenues  from  shrines,  bridges,  and  high- 
ways,  his  vineyards  produced  the  best  wine, 
his  park  contained  the  finest  ^me,  and 
his  country-house  was  delightfully  situated 
on  a  rising .  ground  overlooking  the 
Danube,  and  within  two  German  miles  of 
Vienna,  There  Ludwig  Firstenfield  lived 
in  princely  splendor  and  high  favor  with 
Maria  Theresa.  Almost  forty  years  before, 
when  a  rival  kaUer  bad  been  crowned  at 
linz — when  her  right  was  assailed  by  all 
the  princes  who  had  promised  to  maintain 
it — ^when  the  Holv  See  stood  prudently 
sidoo^  to  see  whicn  side  should  win,  he 
had|gallantly  championed  her  cause  in  and 
out  of  canonicals,  canvassed  the  states  of 
Hungary,  gave  sage  counsel  in  the  imper- 
ial closet,  and  advanced  money  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  wisdom  which  the 
Archbishop  had  displayed  in  those  days 
of  uncertainty,  made  his  advice  so  neces- 
sary to  the  Empress-Queen,  that  he  rarely 
visited  his  palace  in  Salzburg,  or  his  castle 
in  Swabia,  but  resided  chiefly  at  his 
country-house,  within  reach  of  the  court, 
the  theaters,  and  the  news.  His  grace 
received  the  best  company  in  Vienna ;  her 
majesty  and  all  the  Imperial  &mily  honor- 
ed his  state-balls  with  their  presence ;  he 
had  the  choicest  pictures,  the  rarest  china, 
the  most  select  conservatories,  and  his 
mansion  was  kept  in  all  sorts  of  propriety 
by  the  administration  of  Madame  Segan- 
dorf,  his  widowed  niece,  and  her  three 
grown-up  daughters.  Madame  Segan- 
dorf 's  husband  had  been  a  Count  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  His  estates  were 
lost  partly  in  the  war  with  Franco,  and 
partly  at  French  hazard.  Mother  and 
daughters  had  consequently  no  provision 
becoming  their  rank,  but  they  were  all 
amiable,  accomplished,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  their  wealthy  uncle. 

The  spiritual  lord  of  Salzburg  was 
verging  on  seventy-five,  but  still  a  stately 
figure  at  the  levee  and  a  dreaded  antag- 
onist at  the  chess-board.  As  became  an 
archbishop  so  high  in  imperial  fiivor,  he 
was  believed  to  be  endowed  with  every 
virtue.  The  court-poets  spoke  of  his 
canonization  as  an  event  to  be  expected ; 
the  inferior  clergy  agreed  that  his  resi- 
dence in  the  bowers  of  Paradise  was 
ready.  Nevertheless,  Lugwig  Firsten- 
field was  in  no  hurry  to  leave  his  choice 
tokay,  his  first-rate  venison,  and  his 
elegant  country-house,  of  which  he  gave 


a  convincing  proof  by  keeping  its  doon 
steadily  closed  a^nst  Madame  von  En- 
slar.  The  Archbishop  did  not  believe  the 
idle  tales  that  were  afloat,  any  more  than 
his  imperial  patroness;  after  her  majesty's 
example,  he  did  not  even  notice  them, 
and  greeted  the  stifi-dame,  when  he  met 
her  in  society,  with  ahnost  paternal  kind- 
ness. Yet,  while  his  hoepitalities  were 
extended  to  rich  and  poor,  home-bom  and 
foreign,  who  had  the  smallest  jNretensions 
to  n^le  blood,  madame  was  never  invited 
within  his  walls  or  grounds. 

The  lady  would  have  been  probably 
content  to  see  herself  thus  overlooked  m 
life,  but  it  did  not  tally  with  another 
lady's  plans.  In  a  moment  of  anodsble 
weakness,  some  years  before,  the  Arch- 
bishop had  permitted  his  niece  to|leani 
that  his  will  was  made  in  favor  of  herself 
and  daughters.  There  were  none  of  them 
growing  younger.  The  graft  and  counts 
to  whom  the  junior  ladies  aspired,  some 
how  found  out  that  no  dowry  conld  be 
expected  till  their  uncle's  death,  and  were 
not  in  haste  to  propose.  Madame  Segan- 
dorf,  being  still  a  fine  woman,  had  con- 
siderable calculations  on  an  old  prince 
with  heavily  encumbered  estates  and  a 
habit  of  incessant  gambling,  and  while 
her  solicitude  regarding  the  health  and 
welfare  of  her  dear  uncle  daily  increased, 
she  left  no  stone  unturned  to  get  the  stift- 
dame  invited  to  his  country-house.  Even 
the  efforts  of  widows  are  not  always 
crowned  with  success.  The  praises  of 
madame's  piety,  humility,  and  unbounded 
reverence  for  his^race,  were  sounded 
without  effect,  lien  madame  hersdf 
was  stirred  up  to  make  advances.  It  was 
a  pity  the  Archbishop  should  neelect  her 
so ;  some  bodv  must  have  prejudiced  his 
mind  against  her ;  there  were  always  ill- 
natured  people  in  the  world;  perhaps 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  was 
careless  of  his  good  opinion  and  great 
interest  at  court.  It  might  be  well  tofget 
in  his  way  at  times,  talk  of  bis  most  ode- 
brated  pictures,  and  hint  a  strong  desire 
to  see  them.  These  stratagems,  and 
many  more,  were  tried,  but  ul  in  vain. 
His  grace  would  take  no  hints,  and  hear 
no  insinuations.  Poor  madame,  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact,  began  to  think  it 
the  black  cloud  of  her  hfe  that  she  was 
shut  out  from  his  country-house;  oom^ 
plained  of  it  to  all  her  acquaiutancesi 
grieved  over  it  in  secret,  and  was  tfainUDg 
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of  offerings  to  the  most  benevolent  saints 
on  the  subject,  when  bj  chance  she  hit  on 
a  more  direct  expedient. 

Passing  through  the  Jews'  quarter  in 
one  of  her  missions  of  charity,  she  saw 
hanging  in  the  shop  of  a  noted  dealer  in 
second  -  hand  gaiTnents  a  magnificent 
moniing-gown  or  crimson  damask,  flowei^ 
ed  with  gold.  Being  a  woman,  the  stift- 
dame  was  taken  captive  by  its  grandeur. 
Moreover,  it  looked  perfectly  new.  The 
Archbishop  had  a  special  liking  for  splen- 
did attire ;  and  if^  as  Solomon  told  her.  a 
gifl  made  room  for  a  man,  such  a  present 
would  certainly  secure  a  lady  place  at  his 
board  and  in  his  ball-room.  The  Jew's 
price  was  low  compared  with  the  actual 
value  of  the  robe ;  it  had  come  into  his 
hands  by  some  chance  of  trade,  and  did 
not  suit  his  customers.  Yet  decidedly 
cheap  as  it  was,  the  cost  would  leave 
madame  nothing  to  offer  that  Christmas 
at  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,  who  happened 
to  be  the  patron-saint  of  her  stift.  How- 
ever, the  Archbishop's  good  graces  were 
in  prospect.  Madame  went  straight  home 
for  all  her  savings,  paid  for  the  magnifi- 
cent morning-gown,  saw  it  safely  packed 
up,  and  felt  herself  an  already  invited 
guest,  when  it  was  deposited,  box  and  all, 
in  a  private  cupboard,  to  be  seen  by 
nobody  till  it  was  dispatched  to  the 
country-house,  as  a  Christmas  gift  for  his 
Grace  of  Salzburg. 

Christmas  was  the  Archbishop's  birth- 
day, which  returned  for  the  seventy-fifth 
time  that  year,  and  he  determined  to 
celebrate  it  with  more  than  usual  festivity. 
The  uttermost  branches  of  his  family  were 
invited  months  before,  and  gladly  obeyed 
the  summons  of  their  rich  and  reverend 
relative.  They  came  from  the  hills  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  plains  of  Lombardy ; 
from  the  frontiers  of  France,  and  the 
borders  of  Russia ;  for  the  house  of  First- 
enfield  was  numerously  represented ;  and 
wherever  the  Hapsburg  scepter  ruled, 
there  were  itsboughs  to  be  founa  flourishing 
in  the  law,  in  the  church,  or  in  the  army. 
Gifts  came  in  as  well  as  friends — ^when 
did  a  rich  man's  birthday  lack  presents  ? 
— but  among  them  there  was  nothing  so 
splendid,  nothing  so  much  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's taste,  as  the  magnificent  morning- 
gown,  sent  just  as  it  came  from  the  Jew's 
shop,  by  the  hand  of  a  trusty  messenger, 
with  a  note  which  it  had  cost  the  stift- 
dame  two  sleepless  ni^ts  to  compose. 
His  grace  was  delighted,    and    all    his 


assembled  relations  envied  the  lucky 
sender,  except  Madame  Segandorf,  who 
returned  to  ner  praises  with  fresh  vigor, 
hinted  that  she  feared  the  poor  lady  liad 
but  a  lonely  Chiistmas ;  every  body  had 
not  a  dear,  kind  uncle  like  her  and  her 
girls.  The  Archbishop  took  no  notice  of 
these  grateful  remarks,  but  as  the  present 
had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  he 
did  madame  the  honor  of  wearing  it  at 
his  birthday  levee. 

Every  body  admired  the  morning- 
gown.  The  sports  of  the  day,  the  morn- 
ing mass,  and  the  evening  banquet,  all 
went  off  well.  The  Bishop's  health  waa 
drunk  in  old  Austrian  mishion  —  good 
wishes,  predictions,  and  prayers  for  length 
of  days  and  increase  of  dignity,  even  to 
the  Cardinal's  hat,  were  made  on  his 
behalf;  but  before  the  rejoicings  were 
fairly  over,  it  was  observed  that  his  Grace 
did  not  look  quite  welL  Next  morning, 
he  was  decidedly  indisposed ;  his  anxious 
relations,  not  knowing  the  state  of  his 
will,  remained  in  the  house  to  see  what 
turn  the  illness  would  take;  but  first 
Madame  Segandorf*  sickened  also ;  then 
her  daughtera,  one  after  another;  then 
the  cousins,  cousins-in-law,  noble  ladies, 
and  high  ofiicials  who  had  assembled 
round  the  Bishop's  festive  board,  began 
to  complain  and  retire  to  their  chambers. 
Half  the  physicians  of  repute  in  Vienna 
were  in  ftiU  action  at  the  coantry-hoase. 
At  first,  they  thought  something  might 
have  gone  wrong  at  the  banquet,  and  a 
strict  search  after  poison  was  commenced ; 
but  in  a  short  time  it  became  evident  that 
the  disease  was  small-pox.  The  dread 
and  devastation  which  attended  that  ma- 
lady over  all  Europe  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  matters  of  history.  It  was 
the  desolater  of  palace  and  cottage,  and 
the  plague  of  preceding  ages  had  no  such 
terrors  for  men.  In  the  Bishop's  country- 
house,  its  visitation  came  with  a  malignity 
never  equaled.  All  who  sickened,  died ; 
all  who  fled  were  seized  on  their  home- 
ward ways.  The  prelate  himself  survived 
the  widow  and  her  daughters,  who  had 
been  in  such  haste  for  his  testament,  only 
a  few  days ;  and  before  the  new  year  was 
a  month  old,  the  numerous  house  of  First- 
enfield  was  so  diminished,  that  its  large 
possessions  fell  to  three  poor  priests  and 
an  old  doctor  of  laws,  who  by  common 
consent,  built  a  monastery  for  the  brothers 
of  Lasanis  on  the  site  of  the  elegant 
country-house. 
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The  court  and  the  public  woke  up  as 
they  seldom  wake  in  Austria.  A  strict 
investigation  regarding  the  stift-dame's 
present  was  set  on  foot,  and  by  the  perse- 
verance of  the  police  it  was  discovered  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  wardrobe  of. 
Louis  XV.,  and  been  worn  for  the  first 
time  in  the  attack  of  small-pox  which 
finished  his  reign.  As  usual  in  those 
times,  every  thing  worn  by  his  departed 
majesty  on  that  occasion  was  supposed  to 
have  been  burned ;  but  the  magnificent 
morning-gown  tempted  a  covetous  valet ; 
he  saved  it  from  the  fire ;  sold  it  to  a 
traveling  Jew,  under  a  stipulation  never 


to  show  it  on  French  ^fronnd:  thqeJfe 
had  found  its  way  to  Yi^ma,  and  beaa 
purchased  by  the  nnlacky  Madame  Toa 
Enslar.  The  siflinff  of  the  tranaactica 
not  only  confirmed  the  public  belief  in  Imt 
connection  with  the  last  enemj,  iM 
induced  the  Empress-Qneen  to  conunaiid 
her  immediate  retirentot  to  her  atift- 
house,  which  she  never  again  qmtled{ 
and  it  is  said  to  have  given  enrreDcy  to  a 
popular  superstition,  which  still  prevmb 
in  Upper  Austria,  where  every  onUoMw 
way  village  has  some  tale  regarding  tl» 
unconscious  powers  of  some  old  man  or 
woman  known  as  the  DeathJiringer. 


T  r  o  m    OhAmbers^s    Jovrnal. 


WIFE'S        DISTRESSES. 


CHAPTSB  I. 

I  WAS  born  an  heiress.  The  day  I  en- 
tered the  world,  my  poor  dear  mother 
left  it.  I  was  her  first  and  only  child; 
and  my  father,  who  loved  her  passionately, 
was  sadly  grieved  at  his  loss.  The  very 
light  of  his  eyes  was  gone,  and  in  her 

t>lace  he  had  only  me — a  sickly,  irritating 
)aby,  so  poor  a  comfort,  and  so  great  a 
care.  Mamma's  property  was  secured  to 
me,  and  till  I  came  of  age,  papa  was  to 
enjoy  the  interest  of  it.  Dear  papa,  how 
faithfully  he  carried  out  all  the  implied 
conditions  of  that  will,  how  tenderly  he 
loved  me,  not  surely  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  hers  that  was  gone.  He  spared 
neither  time  nor  expense  to  make  me  the 
most  acc-omplished  of  my  sex ;  every  thing 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  improve  me, 
mentally  or  physically,  was  freely  granted, 
and  I  grew  up  fully  prepared  to  support 
the  position  that  came  to  me  by  birth. 
But  as  the  sunshine  seldom  lasts  through 
the  day,  my  good,  dear,  self-sacrificing 
papa  was  taken  from  mo  when  I  was  on 
the  eve  of  womanhood,  and  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  life.  He  did  his  best  to 
secure  mc  from  my  inevitable  dangers; 
he  left  for  my  guardians  his  two  cousins 


and  former  companions,  who  were 
above  suspicion,  and  only  anziooa  to  i$ 
their  duty  to  me.  Under  their  oaro  I  oon* 
tinned  my  studies,  and  still  lived  in  f» 
elusion,  spending  only  the  intoreat  of  the 
interest  of  my  fortune;  andeol  gmiraBl 
grew,  and  lived  on  in  an  ided  woiUk 
dreaming  rather  than  acting, 
an  already  too  active  imagin 
there  are  few  lives  so  qniet  tbafc 
some  gay  occasions,  and  so  it 
to  me  when  I  was  somewhat 
I  was  staying  with  my  annt  ttfc 
which  happened  to  be  the 
of  the  Wessex  militia.  Wherenrar 
are  military,  there  are  sore  to  be 
and  dancing.  A  ball  celelNnated  the 
elusion  of  the  period  of  annnal 
and  every  body  in  Homgrave 
I  protested  to  all  my  aoanainl 
I  did  not  care  for  halls  tnat  I  had 
danced  much  —  and  that  my  _ 
knew,  did  not  think  weD  of  thoaB._ 
cuous  meetings  in  oonntnr  toivaai  -.9^1^ 
flattery  soon  conquered  aU  mj  aonqpM 
I  could  not  resist  being  told  that^withr^Hf 
beauty  and  my  known  wealth  lekaddJH^ 
the  pride  of  the  ball.  And  why^  tiboM|l 
I,  have  these  advantaffeai  aaid  «et  edijfe 
them  ?    It  was  a  mia^evona  flnjMBp 
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urged  me  to  such  an  exhibition  of  vanity ; 
but  who  that  has  felt  the  pleasure  of  being 
admired,  can  refrain  sometimes  from  in- 
dulging in  it  ?  I  went  to  the  ball  with 
some  friends,  and  dressed,  I  felt,  to  per- 
fection ;  I  wore  some  of  my  family  jewels, 
which  were  valuable  enough  to  show 
every  one  my  wealth,  even  if  it  were  not 
known. 

How  brilliant,  how  gay,  how  unlike 
every  thing  else  in  our  quiet  monotonous 
lives,  a  well-lighted  ball-room  is  —  how 
fairy-like  and  bewitching  the  elegances  of 
costume,  how  joyous  the  atmosphere,  how 
inspiriting  the  music  of  the  dance.  I  had 
not  been  in  the  room  ten  minutes  before 
I  felt  hbw  flat  and  tame  my  life  had 
hitherto  been  as  compared  with  the  en- 
chanting present.  I  was  not  wrong  in 
the  anticipation  of  my  success.  I  was 
eagerly  sought  as  a  partner,  and  engaged 
for  every  dance  of  the  evening,  fused 
to  fancy  young  men  were  much  alike ;  tall 
or  short,  dark  or  fair,  they  always  ap- 
peared to  say  the  same  things,  to  have 
the  same  ambitions,  objects,  and  thoughts ; 
to  be,  in  short,  uniformly  uninteresting. 
I  came  back  from  that  ball  an  altered 
being.  One  there  was  who  had  danced 
more  often  with  me,  who  seemed  to  say 
precisely  what  I  cared  to  listen  to,  to 
think  precisely  what  I  felt,  and  to  meet 
my  ideal  of  a  man  in  some  unaccountably 
wonderful  way.  I  do  believe  in  love  at 
sight ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  I  could 
no  more  help  loving  that  man,  than  I 
could  have  felt  a  passion  for  any  other  of 
my  partners.  He  was  a  Captain  Norman. 
His  father  I  had  heard  mentioned  as  a  cold, 
stem,  hard-hearted  aristocrat ;  while  the 
son  was  as  kind  and  generous  as  if  all  his 
ancestors  had  been  professional  philan- 
thropists. I  fancied  he  was  pleased  with 
me ;  otherwise,  why  did  he  dance  again 
and  again  with  me,  and  why  did  he  hope, 
when  we  parted,  that  we  should  meet 
again  ?  1  heard  him  answer  to  some 
question  put  by  a  bystander,  "  Very,  very 
charming."     W  as  it  I  ? 

Bat  now  the  ball  was  over,  there  was  a 
reaction,  and  I  felt  sadder  and  duller  than 
I  had  ever  been  before.  But  my  pride 
was  roused.  I  would  display  mv  wealth 
in  some  way,  and  not  live  on  as  if  pinched 
by  poverty.  I  was  fond  of  driving.  I 
would  have  a  pair  of  ponies,  and  drive 
them  myself;  there  would,  at  least,  be 
some  excitement  about  that.    I  was  quite 


right,  and  enjoyed  myself  exceedingly; 
but  was  it  not  partly  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing Captain  Gorman  that  I  acted  thus  ? 
At  any  rate,  I  did  meet  him,  and,  of 
course,  as  opportunities  will  occur  when 
hearts  are  willing,  we  improved  our  ac- 
quaintance. I  was  soon  desperately  in 
love.  I  believe  I  would  have  given  up  all 
for  that  man,  even  then.  He  was  no  less 
ardent ;  and  seeing,  as  he  must  have  done, 
my  disposition,  he  was  not  slow  in  breath- 
ing his  vows,  and  asking  my  love.  It  had 
been  given  long  before,  though  in  secret ; 
and  now  there  had  been  mutual  confession. 
How  smoothly  every  thing  went  in  the 
dreams  of  that  happy  hour — nothing  was 
wanting  but  my  guardians^  consent,  for  I 
was  not  yet  of  age,  and  for  that  I  impa- 
tiently waited.  At  length  their  answer 
came ;  it  was  written  in  the  joint-name  of 
both,  and  was  as  kind  in  expression  and 
feeling  as  their  letters  had  ever  been.  It 
made  me  feel  very,  very  sad,  and  almost 
wicked  in  my  love ;  and  yet,  in  what  they 
told  me,  there  was  no  appearance  of  ill- 
feeling  ;  their  honesty  was  unimpeachable, 
and  what  purpose  could  their  warnings 
serve  ?  Still  my  betrothed  husband,  my 
beau-ideal,  was,  in  their  language,  a  very 
doubtful,  even  dangerous  character.  "  His 
family  is  aristocratic  by  birth,  but  seldom 
visited,  and  there  is  a  hereditaiy  danger 
in  the  blood ;  he  is  known  to  be  fascinat- 
ing, and  very  clever,  an  admirable  actor, 
[this  cut  me  to  the  heart,]  but  changeable, 
violent,  unreliable,"  They  warned  me  to 
beware  of  letting  my  feelings  be  too  much 
engaged,  as  such  an  alliance  could  not 
result  well.  This  letter  was  the  first  great 
shock  I  had  ever  had ;  my  life  hitherto 
had  been  so  calm,  that  I  was  quite  un- 
prepared for  such  a  blow.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  all  the  world  opposed  our  union, 
and  combined  to  make  me  wretched ;  but 
this  feeling,  in  itself,  only  drew  me  closer 
to  Arthur.  To  his  impatient  pleadings 
for  our  union,  I  urged  my  present  de- 
pendence, and  the  impossibility  of  mar- 
riage till  I  was  of  age,  which  would  occur 
in  three  months.  This  interval  passed  in 
a  mixed  state  of  anxiety  and  pleasure; 
delight  in  the  society  of  Arthur,  but  with 
a  constantly  irritain^  remembrance  of  the 
warning  I  had  received.  At  length,  my 
birthday  drew  so  near  that  I  determined 
to  see  my  lawyer,  and  make  my  own  dis- 
position of  my  property,  to  be  signed 
when  of  aee.  Artnur  nobly  asked  nothing 
from  me,  tnough  he  must  have  known  my 
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wealth,  and  I  knew  his  comparative  pov- 
erty. In  a  feeling  of  generosity  at  his 
noble  disinterestedness,  I  determined  to 
give  him  the  half  of  my  property  irrevoc- 
ably, but  to  reserve  for  the  day  he  should 
call  me  wife  to  tell  him  what  1  had  done. 
On  the  evening  before  my  birthday  and 
our  wedding-day,  I  received  a  large 
packet  of  papers  from  my  late  guardians 
— ^klnd,  pensively  kind,  but  unsStered  in 
expression.  In  resigning  their  charge, 
they  said  that  my  conduct  had  been  ex- 
emplary during  the  whole  period  of  their 
duties ;  they  had  never  had  any  difference 
with  me,  and  every  recommendation  save 
one  had  been  dutifully  attend  to.  "  Now 
I  was  my  own  mistress,  and  although  they 
must  deeply  regret  the  step  I  was  about 
to  take,  they  earnestly  trusted  that  their 
former  anticipations  might  prove  incor- 
rect, and  that  my  future  lot  might  be  as 
happy  as  my  merits  deserved."  I  wrote 
them  a  grateful  answer,  and  thanked 
them  from  my  heart  for  all  their  sernces. 
The  next  day,  I  was  married.  The  wed- 
ding was  quite  private;  neither  Arthur 
nor  I  cared  to  have  it  gay ;  to  me,  he 
was  all  in  all,  and  no  numbers  could  have 
given  me  additional  pleasure.  A  small 
party  at  breakfast,  a  few  tears,  and  then 
we  lefl  for  a  long  weddmg-tour,  that  had 
been  arranged  previously. 


(( 


CHAPTER  n. 

For  the  first  few  months  our  lives  were 
as  happy  as  it  seems  to  me  possible  for 
human  lives  to  be;  indeed,  after  such 
happiness,  we  must  expect  to  have  much 
that  is  desolate  and  sad,  or  our  lot  on 
earth  would  not  be  what  we  know  it  is. 
I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not  discover  in 
Arthur  some  signs  of  a  naturally  impe- 
tuous temper,  in  fact,  some  faults ;  but  he 
was  not  at  all  the  less  charming  than  be- 
fore marriage,  and  his  love  for  me  seemed 
firm  and  strong.  We  made  a  great  tour 
of  some  seven  months  or  more,  and  visited 
in  succession  every  thing  that  is  worth 
seeing  in  Europe.  We  traveled  in  great 
state — Arthur  had  his  own  valet,  I,  my 
maid — and  we  engaged  the  most  accom- 
plished courier  at,  I  must  confess,  rather 
an  extravagant  rate.  His  salary  was  as 
large  as  the  most  gifled  man  of  his  age 
could  have  earned  by  any  occupation 
other  than  that  of  music;    but  he  was 


unique.''  I  forget  how  it  waa  that  ve 
staid  BO  long  at  Baden-Baden  on  our 
return  home ;  but  I  had  not  been  so  well, 
and  Arthur  thought  rest  wonld  reitore 
me.  However,  it  was  there  that  Arthm^ 
manner  first  altered  to  me;  he  was  laa 
attentive,  less  devoted  than  befora  I 
sometimes  fancied  that  he  staid  awaj  to 
help  on  my  recovery,  as  his  presenoe  al- 
ways excited  me.  One  evening,  I  know 
not  why,  after  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  filling  up  a  sketch  made  in 
Rome,  I  felt  an  nnusoal  wish  to  join  the 
gay  throng  in  the  Knrsaal.  I  waited, 
thinking  Arthur  would  retnm,  iotenduff 
to  ask  him  to  take  me  there.  I  waited 
some  time  —  it  was  rather  hite — and  he 
had  usually  rctomed  before.  I  deter- 
mined to  go  and  seek  him  mysdf ;  and 
hastily  changing  my  dress,  and  somewhat 
concealing  my  features,  I  set  forth  on  my 
search.  I  looked  for  him  in  vain  in  many 
a  well-lighted  saloon ;  he  was  not  among 
the  dancers.  I  thonght  he  miffht  posaUy 
be  detained  in  some  more  than  nsaally 
fascinating  waltz ;  but  no.  I  was  afirsid 
of  bemg  recognized  by  some  of  onr  nu- 
merous acquaintances,  but  fortunately  I 
was  not.  At  length  I  reached  that  room 
of  rooms  which  makes  Baden-Baden  a 
Vesuvius  of  danger — ^that  crater  of  ezoita- 
ment  which  swiulows  all  its  ▼ietima^-^he 
gambling-table.  As  I  entered,  a  pmg 
shot  through  my  frame;  Arthnr  snrely 
could  not  be  there.  The  old  donbtfhl 
warning  flashed  before  me,  and  I  folt  fear- 
fully wretched,  but  it  was  bnt  for  a  mo- 
ment. Before  my  eyes  were  the  taUei^ 
and  seated  round  that  mixture  of  eveiy 
age  and  country,  to  whom  alike,  savage 
and  civilized,  gambling  is  the  common 
pleasure.  I  stood  ha]»>oncealed  in  the 
crowd  that  surrounded  the  players.  The 
stakes  were  evidently  high,  for  little  gold 
was  passing,  and  memoranda  on  piqper 
were  mostly  exchanged.  The  game  mnst 
indeed  be  exciting,  for  aKhongn  a  perftot 
stranger  to  it,  even  as  a  spectator  I  was 
interested,  almost  bewildered,  in  watching 
it.  Opposite  to  me  was  one  of  the  play- 
ers, who  soon  absorbed  my  attention,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  I  folfewed 
his  play  with  all  my  attention,  tfaoi^jh  I 
could  not  tell  why.  In  my  absorption,  I 
forgot  the  motive  that  brongfat  me  diere. 
There  was  a  striking  resembUnoe  to  some 
face  I  knew  well  that  riveted  me,  and  yet 
my  brain  whirled  to  snch  a  degree  I  ooold 
not  tell  whose  image  it  was.    His  hair 
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was  dark  and  curling,  his  forehead  clear 
and  high,  the  whole  face  intellectual,  while 
a  rather  heavy  mustache  detracted  from 
the  otherwise  open  expression.  His  dress 
was  peculiar.  The  excitement  of  the 
game  played  in  every  muscle  of  his  fiice. 
He  was  evidently  a  habitual  gambler :  he 
received  his  gains  and  paid  his  losses  with 
a  manner  that  proved  his  habits.  But 
to-night  how  fearfully  was  he  losing! 
Time  after  time,  fortune  went  against 
him,  and  check  after  check  left  his  hands. 
His  manner,  though  still  restrained,  was 
becoming  violent.  At  last  he  lost  once 
more :  I  felt  it  was  his  ruin,  for  he  rose — 
a  burning  spot  on  each  check — and  stood 
with  glaring  eyes,  looking  before  him. 
Our  eves  met :  his  face  glowed  with  the 
reflection  of  a  furnace,  and  then  turned 
deadly  pale.  O  agony!  that  moment 
had  revealed  all.  In  those  eyes,  in  that 
burning  face,  in  that  marble  reaction,  I 
beheld  —  I  knew  it  at  once,  despite  the 
false  mustache  and  deceptive  costume — 
my  husband,  my  Arthur,  my  adored  — 
false  to  his  honor,  for  he  had  promised  me 
not  to  play  I  Oh !  that  fatal  warning — ^too 
late,  too  late !  I  had  no  time  to  think, 
for  in,  an  instant  he  was  beside  me.  "  You 
dare"  he  said,  "to  pry  into  my  amuse- 
ments, to  follow  me  in  disguise ;"  and  mad- 
man that  he  was,  he  gave  me  a  blow  that 
bore  me  to  the  ground. 

I  remember  nothing  more.  When  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  after  a  distressing, 
restless  night,  I  was  in  a  raging  fever: 
the  doctor  pronounced  me  in  a  very  cri- 
tical state;  nothing  but  perfect  quiet 
could  save  my  life,  and  how  was  that  to 
be  obtained  when  my  anxieties  must  be 
permanent?  But  where  was  Arthur? 
Was  he  ashamed  to  appear,  or  had  he  re- 
turned desperately  to  his  ruin?  I  im- 
plored his  servant  to  try  and  find  him, 
and  was  in  agonies  till  he  came  back. 
No ;  he  was  not  at  the  Kursaal.  I  felt  at 
least  a  thrill  of  delight.  At  length  I 
gained  some  sleep,  and  felt  more  com- 
posed, when  I  was  again  disturbed  by  the 
sound  of  footsteps :  I  asked  who  it  was. 
My  maid  Emma  went  out  to  see.  I  heard 
expostulations,  and  excited  language,  and 
then  a  groan.     What  could  it  mean? 

Had  Arthur,  in  despair,  attempted 

I  was  out  of  bed  in  an  instant,  and  was 
on  the  stairs  beside  the  bearers  and  the 
body.  Yes,  it  was  he ;  but  oh ! — ^blood, 
blood — he  had  done  it.  I  was  the  mur- 
derer of  my  husband.    I  fell  helpless  into 


the  arms  of  the  attendants,  and  remember 
nothing  more,  till  I  found  myself  in  bed, 
doctors  beside  me,  my  hair  cut  short, 
mylips  parched,  my  head  burning  hot. 
"  Where  is  he  ?"  cried  I.  "  Arthur,  for- 
give me."  They  covered  my  lips,  and 
enforced  silence.  He  is  better,  much  bet- 
ter :  thank  Heaven,  he  lived ;  then  I  was 
forgiven.  By  unremitting  care,  I  grew 
daily  stronger,  and  in  a  week  I  was  safely 
delivered  of  a  girl.  I  never  expected  to  re- 
cover, but  natui'e,  so  strong  and  beneficent, 
supported  me.  I  was  not  allowed  to  hear 
much  of  Arthur,  but  I  felt  easy  about  him, 
and  his  recovery,  like  mine,  was  quick. 
The  little  darling,  unconscious  of  these 
troubles,  was  lively  and  happy  as  a  prin- 
cess. Three  weeks  after,  I  was  allowed 
to  meet  Arthur.  He  was  much  altered ; 
his  gay  manner  quite  gone,  his  face  wan 
and  haggard,  his  eye  restless  and  nervous. 
But  for  the  voice,  and  some  other  charac- 
teristics, I  could  not  have  recognized  him. 
What  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  pain  I 
had  at  seemg  him  again!  I  loved  him 
devotedly  still,  but  respect,  the  conscious 
feeling  of  duty,  was  gone.  We  talked 
little.  He  appeared  to  like  our  baby. 
Soon  the  doctors  ordered  us  back  to  our 
rooms :  there,  in  weariness,  I  asked  Emma 
to  give  me  the  Baden  paper,  which  I  saw 
lying  unopened  on  the  taole.  I  turned  it 
over,  lookmg  restlessly  over  the  announce- 
ments of  new  gayeties,  which  did  not  at 
all  interest  me ;  but  my  eye  caught  this 
paragraph:  " Duel  at  Baden."  I  thought 
duellmg  had  retired  from  good  society 
long  ago.  "A  duel  was  fought  about 
three  weeks  ago  between  an  ,  English 
gentleman  and  a  German  baron  :  the 
affair  and  its  cause  have  been  hushed  up, 
and  we  have  not  been  able  to  arrive  at 
particulars,  ^^but  the  Englishman  was  se- 
verely wounded."  There  could  be  no 
mistake.  Arthur  was  the  Englishman, 
and  Baron  de  Gronold,  in  defending  my 
sex's  honor,  had  fought  my  husband  for 
striking  me  a  blow. 

Misery  —  utter  desolation  :  what  can 
equal  the  agony  of  those  moments !  Ill 
as  I  was,  I  resolved  at  onoe  to  return  with 
baby  to  England.  Never,  never  again 
could  I  live  with  Arthur.  I  was  de- 
graded, deceived;  and  fiercely  as  my 
love  had  burned,  my  passion  raged.  I 
would  see  him  once  more,  demand  an 
account  of  his  pecuniary  position,  and 
then  leave  him  forever.  His  broken  ap- 
pearance nearly  overcame  my  resolution. 
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but  I  would  not  be  deceived  any  more. 
He  had  spent  every  farthing  of  what  I 
had  given  him;  besides  this,  his  debts, 
old  and  new,  amounted  to  thousands.  It 
was  nearly  all  I  had.  Then  there  was 
my  child ;  my  duty  to  that,  and  my  sub- 
mission to  my  husband.  No— all  should 
go  to  pay  his  debts.  I  would  earn  my 
livelihood,  and  he  should  at  least  be  clear. 
All  was  realized,  and  flowed  in  a  golden 
stream  to  relieve  his  necessities.  At  last, 
every  claim  was  satisfied,  and,  with  my 
child,  I  bade  him  a  last  farewell.  Not 
a  vestige  of  his  former  self  remained. 
The  hereditary  malady  of  my  guardians' 
warning  had  seized  him,  and  he  was  fad- 
ing fast  away :  nature  and  life  were  fast 
killing  him.  I  spared  all  I  could  to  leave 
him  the  comforts  of  life.  Weak  as  I  had 
been,  I  was  now  determined  to  act  ener- 
getically. Arrived  in  England,  I  returned 
to  Hoi-ngrave,  which  I  had  left  so  happy 
— a  humble  lodging  my  dwelling,  my  cnild 
all  my  joy. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Seventeen  years  passed  over  —  years 
spent  in  close  economy,  in  careful  thought 
over  every  small  outgoing,  and  anxious 
attention  for  Ellen,  now  growing  up. 
Nothing  more  had  I  heard  of  Arthur. 
Since  the  day  we  parted,  my  life  had  been 
calm,  but  it  had  been  the  calm  of  melan- 
choly. The  blow  I  had  received  could 
not  be  effaced — there  were  dreams,  visions 
that  beset  me  night  and  day,  and  destroy- 
ed my  rest.  Still  young,  I  was  broken  in 
health,  and  needed  comforts  my  means 
could  not  now  procure.  But  I  had  truly 
learned  the  lesson  of  adversity,  and  felt 
how  much  more  our  happiness  depends 
on  our  internal  resources,  than  on  out- 
ward means.  As  far  as  mv  circumstances 
would  admit,  Ellen  had  received  a  good 
education ;  it  was  my  boast  that  at  least 
she  was  brought  up  as  a  gentlewoman, 
and  that,  let  the  worst  come,  she  was 
worthy  of  her  hire  as  a  governess  —  she 
was  qualified  to  earn  a  livelihood.  I 
heard  little  of  the  few  surviving  members 
of  my  family,  and  that  little  not  to  their 
advantage.  One  uncle  I  knew  was  very 
rich,  but  I  had  neither  the  necessity  nor 
the  desire  to  ask  his  bounty.  He  lived 
mostly  in  Ireland,  and  was  reputed  popu- 
lar among  his  tenants.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  sunmier  —  I  remember  well  the 


evening — ^Ellen  and  I  were  mtting  in  the 
full  glory  of  the  sunset,  when  a  letter  was 
delivered  to  me,  containing  the  startling 
intelligence  of  my  unde'B  death,  and  the 
discovery  of  a  will  giving  all  his  property 
to  me.  I  was  not — I  had  not  oeen  for 
seventeen  years  greedy  for  money;  bat 
the  power,  the  influence,  the  resooroes  of 
wealth  were  not  lost  on  me,  and  in  that 
moment  I  was  overcome  with  thankfbl- 
ness.  Half  my  anxieties  and  cares  these 
long  years  had  been  pecnniary,  and  now, 
thank  Heaven,  they  were  past.  The  law- 
yer's letter  reconmiended  an  immediate 
departure  for  Ireland,  to  seoore  my  pos- 
sessions. Ellen  and  I  speedily  prepared 
for  our  journey,  and  were  soon  en  voya^fe, 
Killigreen,  my  uncle's  mansion,  was  a  per* 
feet  type  of  an  Iri^  residence — a  Tillage 
attached  to  the  estate — a  park  in  neglect- 
ed  condition  —  a  large  rambling  home, 
bearing  marks  of  its  open,  universal  use 
and  accommodation  —  its  fnmitoFe  de- 
cayed— ^its  retainers  and  servants  out  of 
number — dogs  and  horses  breeding  and 
increasing  in  its  paddocks  and  kennels— 
every  sign  of  profuseness  and  neglect; 
and  yet  the  real  value  of  the  estate  was 
large  —  £4000  a  year,  free  from  any 
drawbacks  or  deductions.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  the  bequest — the  will  was 
clear  and  distinct  —  ^^To  my  niece,  Mrs. 
Norman,  I  bequeath  all  my  estates,  lands, 
and  hereditaments."  Our  reign  com- 
menced. The  local  newspapers  teemed 
with  the  accounts  of  the  great  rejoicings 
at  the  revived  fortunes  of  the  present 
possessors.  All  the  neighbors  of  unport- 
ance  did  us  the  honor  of  a  visit.  For 
mopths,  KiUigreen  was  a  scene  of  festivity 
and  rejoicing.  Every  thing  about  the 
place,  as  &r  as  pos^ble,  was  kept  as  it 
was.  It  was  about  six  months  after  we 
had  been  in  possession,  as  Ellen  and  I 
were  examining  some  old  books  in  the 
library,  I  observed  Ellen  pick  up  a  paper 
that  fell  from  an  old  volume,  and  reaa  it 
with  apparent  interest;  suddenly,  she 
uttered  a  shriek,  and  fell  fainting  on  the 
carpet.  I  was  naturally  ahmned,  and 
anxiously  raised  her  from  the  ground: 
"  My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  f" 

''The  will!  the  will!"  was  all  she 
uttered ;  and  taking  the  paper  fiom  the 
ground,  I  read  our  doom  in  a  moment. 
This  deed  was  of  a  later  date  than  that 
acted  upon,  and  reversing  all  former  be- 
quests, bequeathed  the  entire  estates  to  a 
Hospital  K>r  the  blind.    I  coold  hardlj 
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breathe — ^I  co»ld  barely  understand  where 
I  was.  Was  it  not  a  dream  ?  —  a  fantasy 
of  the  night  ?  Surely  I  was  at  Homgrave, 
in  our  old  cottage ;  and  Killigreen  and  all 
its  wealth  a  midnight  fancy.  If  other- 
wise, how  could  I  return  to  the  rightful 
possessors  what  I  had  spent  —  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  last  few  months? 
Here  is  the  paper,  but  what  is  to  prevent 
me  in  a  moment  from  destroying  all  evid- 
ence of  an  altered  intention  ?  And  indeed 
the  temptation  was  strong.  I  held  in  my 
hands  the  destiny  of  myself  and  daughter 
— the  title-deed  to  fortune  and  happiness, 
or  to  distress  and  care ;  but,  thank  Heav- 
en, in  that  moment  my  better  angel  pre- 
served me  from  a  sin  I  dare  not  think  of. 
Ellen  and  I,  though  bathed  in  tears,  were 
resolved  not  a  moment  should  be  lost  to 
place  the  recovered  will  beyond  the 
power  of  destruction.  We  wrote  to  our 
lawyer,  inclosing  the  document  and  pray- 
ing him  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible ;  we 
wished  to  retire  from  our  false  position  at 
once.  Judge  of  the  morality  of  the  man 
when  we  received  for  answer  his  advice 
to  keep  the  matter  secret!  There  was 
no  moral  necessity  for  us,  he  wrote,  to 
injure  ourselves ;  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
whom  it  concerned  to  urge  their  claims. 
Seeing  his  obtuseness,  I  wrote  to  the 
secretary  to  the  hospital,  telling  my  story, 
and  praying  for  immediate  action.  It 
was  not  long  in  taking  place.  An  order 
to  surrender  the  house  and  estate  came 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  not  long 
after,  a  claim  for  the  rents  received. 
Then  I  felt  the  bitterness  of  our  lot — to 
resign  all  voluntarily,  and  then  to  be 
called  on  to  reproduce  what  was  gone. 
My  lawyer,  after  the  surrender  of  our  claim 
abandoned  all  attention  to  our  cause,  and 
left  us  to  the  hands  of  our  successors. 
As  a  public  body  they  had  no  individual 
feeling,  and  acted  on  so-called  disinter- 
ested grounds ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  we 
quitted  the  estate  impoverished  more 
than  when  we  came  there.  My  annuity, 
small  as  it  was  before,  was  eaten  up  by 
the  law-expenses  and  other  charges  on 
surrender.  One  month  later,  we  were 
again  in  our  old  quarters  at  Homgrave. 
No  longer  independent,  Ellen  was  now 
forced  to  earn  something  to  complete  our 
livelihood,  and  doubly  thankful  was  I  that 
she  could  do  so.  She  bore  bravely  up 
against  our  misfortunes ;  the  very  neces- 
sity for  action  seemed  to  brace  her.  But 
my  cup  was  not  yet  fulL 


We  had  hardly  returned  to  our  old  quiet 
life  before  it  was  fearfully  disturbed.  One 
day  I  had  been  out  alone  for  a  walk, 
while  Ellen  was  at  home  with  her  pupils, 
engaged  at  a  music-lesson.  On  my  return, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  male  figure  in 
our  sitting-room,  to  see  him  bending  over 
her  as  she  played,  and  then  actually  to 
clasp  her  to  his  breast  and  kiss  her.  I 
could  only  see  his  back,  and  my  heart 
beat  so  violently  I  could  hardly  breathe. 
What  more  was  I  to  bear?  To  see  the 
affection  of  my  only  blessing  won  from 
me  by  a  stranger;  to  see  him  embrace 
her  before  my  eyes,  and  she  too  to  submit. 
I  was  hardly  sensible,  but  I  managed  to 
enter  the  room.  As  the  door  opened, 
Ellen  burst  into  my  arms,  and  cried, 
"  Papa,  papa  has  returned !  He  is  here 
— he  is  here!"  I  knew  no  more  till  I 
awoke  upon  my  bed ;  and  saw  standing 
at  the  foot,  the  man  who  had  ruined  all 
my  hopes  and  happiness ;  still,  in  his  cor- 
rupt beauty,  faded  as  it  was,  and  beside 
him,  our  daughter,  more  like  him  than  I 
had  ever  conceived.  Oh !  that  I  had  lived 
to  see  the  day !  Had  the  news  of  my  late 
fortune  brought  him  back,  like  a  vulture, 
to  the  prey  ?  Or  was  he  penitent  ?  Was 
he  to  return  as  a  prodigal,  and  were  we 
now  at  last  to  be  happy  ? 

My  illness  was  very  severe ;  the  recent 
shock  coming  upon  my  already  weakened 
frame,  made  it  even  critical,  and  for  days 
I  was  unconscious ;  and  what  my  unres- 
trained tongue  gave  vent  to,  I  can  not 
tell,  but  they  were  burning  words — the 
pent-up  thoughts  and  troubles  of  years — 
strange  combinations  of  the  past  and  pre- 
sent, all  clustering  round  one  center — the 
man  who  wronged  me,  who  had  so  broken 
all  his  vows.  But  as  I  mended,  the  lower- 
ing clouds  that  so  disturbed  me  cleared 
away,  and  I  saw,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by 
hour,  although  without  fairly  realizing  it, 
Arthur,  the  cause  of  all  my  cares,  ever 
about  my  bed,  and,  with  Ellen,  anticipat- 
ing my  every  wish.  I  never  missed  hun ; 
he  seemed  to  live  in  the  room,  and,  weak 
as  I  was,  I  saw  an  expression  of  deep 
anxiety  and  interest  in  his  face  which  was 
new  indeed.  They  seldom  spoke  to  me, 
for  the  doctor's  orders  were  for  silence ; 
but  in  my  drowsy  state  I  saw  them  often 
talking  together,  and  he  reading  to  her 
while  she  worked.  Little  as  I  could 
realize  all  the  blessedness  of  the  change, 
it  wrought  a  wonderful  effect  on  me;  it 
gave  the  healing  peace  of  mind  I  chiefly 
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needed,  and  worked  the  cure.  Soon  I 
was  convalescent,  for,  the  crisis  past,  na- 
ture hastened  to  restore  itself  and  then 
with  joys  bright  as  the  fresh  beauties  of 
the  rising  sun,  life  seemed  young  again, 
and  with  a  horizon  still  that  promised 
happiness.  The  tale  were  long  to  tell  of 
all  that  happened  in  those  weeks  of  ill- 
ness :  to  me  they  had  been  lost  time,  but 
to  my  child  and  husband  they  were  in- 
deed momentous;  and  happy  was  the 
suffering  that  bore  such  joyful  fruit ;  for 
Ellen  told  me  that  when  1  lay  unconscious 
and  hardly  breathing,  her  father,  struck 
with  the  memory  of  former  days,  touched 
by  the  old  love  that  once  burned  within 
him,  knelt  by  my  side,  and  gazed  stead- 
fastly in  my  face.  He  spoke  not,  but  the 
working  of  his  features  told  the  mind 
within.  Noiselessly,  Ellen  came  and  knelt 
beside  him,  and,  placing  an  arm  round  his 
waist,  claimed  him  as  her  parent.  Flesh 
and  blood  could  no  longer  resist  this  fresh 
call  on  his  sympathy.  In  a  voice  hoarse 
and  broken  with  emotion,  he  cried :  "  I 
have  been  a  villain — ^a  base  villain !  Your 
mother  was  an  angel ;  she  gave  up  every 
thing  for  me.  No,  Ellen,  I  will  go — I 
will  not  darken  your  life,  as  I  have  hers. 
Tell  her,  only  tell  her,  when  she  recovers, 
that  I  have  gone,  never  to  forget  this 
day.  She  may  hear  of  me  again,  but  not 
as  of  old.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  I  will  yet 
do  something  worthy  of  her  love."  And 
here  he  rose  to  go. 

Ellen  flung  herself  upon  his  breast,  and 
told  him  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  the  close  economy  of  Ilomgrave 
life,  the  bright  prospect  of  Killigreen,  the 
noble  self-sacritice,  and  how  that  I  loved 
him  still.  She  was  sure  that  my  life  was 
desolate  and  drearv:  as  her  tale  was 
telling,  his  eye  brightened,  his  color 
came;  and  when  she  ceased,  he  clasped 
her  to  his  heart.  "Your  mother  has 
been,  and  is,  a  perfect  woman.  I  will 
reform,  by  the  love  I  once  swore  to  bear 
her,  by  the  vow  to  cherish  her;  and  you, 
Ellen,  shall  be  mv  monitor  —  vou  shall 
restore  nie,  and  be  the  mediator  between 
your  mother  and  me."  As  he  spoke,  he  knelt 
by  my  bed,  and  kissed  me  with  an  earnest- 
ness he  had  never  known  before.  From 
that  moment,  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 
But  I  had  something  yet  to  hear,  and 
bitterly  at  the  moment  did  it  affect  me, 
though  now  the  recollection  of  it  is  a 
great  comfort.  My  troubles  had  been 
partly    my    own    causing.       Afler    the 


wretched  night  when  AuM^ur  lost  'flo 
much,  I  had  acted  wildly  and  impradent- 
ly;  gambling  had  been  a  passion  with 
him,  and  he  had  generally  been  sucoessfoi; 
in  fact,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  oertsin 
source  of  income,  and,  poor  as  he  waS|  he 
did  not  like  liis  dependence  upon  my  for- 
tune. Attempting  to  win  by  cards  aad 
fortune  wealth  for  himself  he  lost  nearly 
all  that  belonged  to  me  by  right.  In  the 
agony  of  loss,  he  had  struck  a  blow,  he 
could  never  forget ;  he  was  mad  at  that 
moment ;  the  fiend  had  him  at  command. 
The  duel,  and  his  and  my  illness,  main- 
tained this  deplorable  state  of  mind :  he 
was  jealous  of  the  Baron,  and  even  doubt- 
ed my  faithfulness.  My  subsequent  cool- 
ness hurried  things  to  a  crisis;  be  was 
persuaded  that  the  Baron  and  I  had 
leagued  together  to  destroy  him,  and  in 
this  conviction  desperately  plonged  into 
dissipation:  then  I  left  him  for  England; 
and  soon  after  the  Baron  lefl  Baden  too. 
For  months  he  had  been  ill ;  an  old  friend 
of  his  family  had  found  him  in  great  dis- 
tress, and  lefl  him  money  suffident  for 
immediate  need.  On  his  recoveiy  des- 
pairing of  ever  regaining  my  lovCi  and 
hating  his  own  country,  he  determined  to 
go  to  India  and  begin  life  anew.  He  had 
powerful  friends  there,  who  procured  him 
such  an  appointment  as  he  was  in  need  o£ 
He  was  appointed  resident  at  the  bar- 
barous court  of  Oude,  and  there  his  reck- 
less courage  gained  him  vast  influence 
over  the  savage  chiefi  and  nobles.  By 
careful  management,  he  gained  a  conaider- 
able  fortune ;  and  then,  sobered  and  more 
content  to  live,  thought  of  retmninff  to 
England  to  satisfy  his  conscienoe  about 
me ;  for  at  times  he  had  thought  that  his 
suspicions,  strong  as  they  were,  might  be 
wrong,  and  that  even  then  I  might  be 
waiting  in  faithfiilpoverty  for  his  return. 
He  journeyed  to  Calcutta,  and  took  pas- 
sage in  a  homcward-boimd  Vessel,  with 
his  property  in  gold  and  jewels  on  board. 
By  a  singular  fatality,  the  vessel  was  lost, 
and  he  was  the  only  passenger  who  es- 
caped. After  much  hardship,  the  pas- 
sengers and  crew  were  saved  by  apasring 
vessel,  and  he  at  length  reached  England 
^nth  a  heart  almost  broken  by  misfbrtnne. 
Casually,  he  read  in  an  old  comity  news- 
paper the  account  of  our  Killigreen  for- 
tune and  subsequent  loss;  and  with  a 
heart  bursting  with  mingled  foeUngi^  he 
humed  to  Homgrave,  and  foond^Uen 
alone,  as  I  have  described.    Then 
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my  illness  ;  in  the  long  weeks  of  watching, 
his  better  feelings  gained  the  victory; 
and,  ennobled  by  misfortune,  he  fomid  at 
length  the  happiness  he  had  long  deemed 
as  lost. 

His  services  in  India  soon  procured 
him  an  appointment  at  home,  and  though 
we  are  still  poor,  we  have  enough  for  all 


our  wants.  Arthur,  no  longer  young,  no 
longer  handsome  as  he  was,  seems  to  me 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  Our  trials  are 
over ;  he  has  done  all  he  promised :  he  is 
faithj^l,  and  our  happiness  is  secure. 
We  do  not  own  a  KUligreen;  but  we 
married  Ellen  from  a  happy  home,  and 
her  children  now  delight  their  grand- 
mother's heart. 


•  m*     lit 


From    Chambers's   Journsl. 


NOTHING 


LOST. 


When  Lord  Palmerston  was  Home 
Secretary,  under  Lord  John  Russell's 
premiership,  he  had  to  attend  to  sanitary 
reform,  and  to  many  other  subjects  fiir 
removed  from  the  foreign  diplomacy  with 
which  his  name  is  more  especially  con- 
nected. While  so  encaged,  he  propound- 
ed an  aphorism  which  is  excellent  both 
for  its  epigrammatic  neatness  and  for  its 
truth :  "  Dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong 
place !"  If  society  would  duly  act  upon 
this  truth,  we  should  save  millions  a  year ; 
i^  instead  of  considering  dirt  and  refuse, 
sweeping  and  cuttings,  scourings  and 
washings,  to  be  valueless,  we  could  only 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  are 
good  things  in  wrong  places,  we  should 
be  better  both  in  health  and  in  pocket 
than  we  are  now.  Practical  chemists 
have  long  known  this ;  medical  men  not 
unfrcquently  impress  the  fact  on  their 
patients ;  patentees  of  new  inventions 
often  show  an  appreciation  of  it ;  and  the 
world  is  getting  wiser  thereon  every  day. 
A  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair 
gave  a  lecture  on  some  of  the  results  of 
that  wonderful  display,  taking  for  his 
principal  topic  the  recent  advances  in  in- 
dustrial chemistry.  The  production  of 
perfumes  was  not  the  least  curious  of 
these  examples.  The  lecturer  showed 
that  beautiful  perfumes  are  now  produced 
from  the  most  tiivial,  and  often  from  the 


most  fetid  and  repulsive  substances.  If 
this  were  all,  it  would  be  a  triumph  of 
chemistry,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind ;  but, 
unfortunately,  the  crooked  commercial 
morality  with  which  we  are  all  too  much 
acquainted,  stepped  in,  and  encouraged  a 
system  of  cheatmg  and  deception.  It  is 
scientific  to  obtain  from  decayed  or  un- 
sightly refnse  a  perfume  similar  in  odor 
to  that  obtained  from  a  bcautifhl  fruit  or 
flower ;  but  it  is  dishonest  to  call  it  by  the 
name  of  that  firuit  or  flower,  and  to  charge 
a  high  price  accordingly.  "A  peculiar 
fetid  oil,"  said  Dr.  Plavfair,  **  termed 
fusel  oil,  is  formed  in  makmg  brandy  and 
whisky ;  this  fusel  oil,  distilled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  acetate  of  potash,  gives 
the  *  oil  of  pears.'  The  '  oil  of  apples ' 
is  made  from  the  same  fusel  oil,  by  distil- 
lation with  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate 
of  potash.  The  'oil  of  pine-apples'  is 
obtained  from  a  product  of  the  action  of 
putrid  cheese  on  sugar,  or  by  making  a 
soap  with  butter,  and  distilling  it  with 
alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid;  and  is  now 
largely  employed  in  England  in  making 
'  pine-apple  ale.'  '  Oil  of  grapes '  and  '  oil 
of  cognac,'  used  to  impart  the  flavor  of 
French  cognac  to  British  brandy,  are  little 
else  than  fusel  oil.  The  artificial '  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,'  now  so  largely  employed 
in  perfuming  soap  and  for  flavoring  con- 
fectionery, IS  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitric  add  on  the  fetid  oils  of  gas-tar. 
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Many  a  fair  forehead  is  damped  with  ^  Eau 
de  Millefleurs,'  without  knowing  that  its 
essential  ingredient  is  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  cow-houses." 

But  Avithout  dwelling  further  at  present 
on  the  roguery  involved  in  all  such  mis- 
nomers and  masked  substitutions,  let  us 
glance  at  some  among  the  almost  innu- 
merable examples  of  honest  utilization  of 
substances  which  used  formerly  to  be  de- 
nominated waste,  or  were  at  most  regard- 
ed as  possessing  scarcely  any  appreciable 
value.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  adverted  to 
some  of  these  examples :  "  The  clippings 
of  the  traveling  tinker  are  mixed  with  the 
parings  of  horses'  hoofs  from  the  smithy, 
or  the  cast-off  woolen  garments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sister-isle,  and'fioon  after- 
wards, in  the  form  of  dyes  of  brightest 
blue,  grace  the  dress  of  courtly  dames. 
The  main  ingredient  of  the  ink  with  which 
I  now  write  was  possibly  once  part  of  a 
broken  hoop  of  an  old  beer-barrel.  The 
bones  of  dead  animals  vield  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  lucifer-matcnes.  The  dregs  of 
port  wine — carefully  rejected  by  the  port 
wine  drinker  in  decanting  his  favorite 
beverage — are  taken  by  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  form  of  Seidlitz  powders,  to 
remove  the  effects  of  his  debauch.  The 
offal  of  the  streets  and  the  washings  of  coal- 
gas  reappear  careftiUy  preserved  in  the 
lady's  smelling-bottle,  or  are  used  by  her 
to  flavor  '  blanc  mange '  for  her  friends." 
Very  recently,  this  highly  interesting  sub- 
ject has  been  traced  throughout  a  much 
wider  range  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  an 
experienced  authority  on  all  that  relates 
to  the  materials  for  mau&ctures.  In  a 
paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  he 
gave  a  wonderful  variety  of  instances  of 
the  utilization  of  apparently  unimportant 
substances.  A  bare  enumeration  of  them 
would  be  beyond  our  limits ;  but  it  will 
be  seen  that  —  even  leaving  out  all  that 
concerns  the  devising  of  new  forms  of 
food  for  human  beings,  all  that  concerns 
the  discovery  of  new  fibrous  substances 
for  paper-making,  and  all  the  schemes  for 
making  town-sewerage  available  as  agri- 
cultural manure  —  the  variety  is  very  re- 
markable. 

Beginning  with  animal  substances,  and 
with  such  parts  of  them  as  belong  to  the 
skin,  hair,  and  wool,  we  find  that  the  skin 
of  the  dog-fish  is  used  to  make  an  abrad- 
ing substance  analogous  to  sand-paper. 
Eel-skin  is  made  by  the  Americans  into 
ropes  and  whip-lashes.     Sole-skin  is  used 


to  refine  coffee  and  other  liquidfly  in  the 
manner  of  isinglass.  Porpoise  and  walniB 
skins  are  tanned  into  shoe-leather.  Alli- 
gator-skin  is  tanned  by  the  Texans  into 
leather  much  resembling  fine  cal£  Snak^ 
skin  is  dressed  to  imitate  shagreen.  Old 
shoes  and  boots  are  *' vamped**  nn,  in 
Monmouth  street  and  in  Petticoat  LAne, 
the  fractures  doctored  with  ^dobber," 
made  of  ground  cinders  and  paste,  and  a 
little  further  life  of  usefulness  given  to 
them.  In  Yorkshire,  there  are  "  waste- 
dealers,"  who  buy  np  all  the  odds  and 
ends  from  the  woolen  factories,  and  sell  it 
to  ^*'  shoddy  "  mill-owners  at  Leeda,  Dews- 
bury,  and  Biitley.  These  miUrOwners 
work  up  the  refuse  wool  into  *^ shoddy" 
or  ^'mungo,"  mix  it  with  a  little  nev 
wool,  and  spin  and  weave  it  into  broadr 
doth,  doeskins,  pilot-cloths,  dmggetSi 
coarse  carpeting,  baize,  and  taUe-ooven. 
Woolen  rags,  however  dirty,  are  bonfffat 
up,  torn  to  shreds,  cleaned,  made  into 
an  inferior  shoddy,  and  wrought  into  the 
cheapest  kinds  of  pilot-cloths,  beaverteenSi 
Petershams,  mohairs,  Talmas,  Rag^s, 
paletots,  and  other  superbly  named  wool- 
en fabrics.  It  is  saia  that  Leeds  alone 
reproduces  from  rags  as  mnch  wool  annu- 
ally as  would  represent  the  fleeoea  of  foor 
hundred  thousand  sheep.  These  ngi 
may  be  the  relics  of  worn-out  clothing, 
tailors'  cuttings,  old  worsted  stoekingSi 
carpeting,  etc. ;  and  there  are  lariffe  qnan- 
tities  imported  from  abroad,  in  aid  of  oar 
home-supply.  A  small  portion,  when 
ground  up,  makes  flock-paper  for  paper- 
hangers;  and  another  portion,  diiefly 
carpet- waste,  is  used  to  stuff  mattreasesi 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  the  manufius- 
ture  of  Prussian  blue.  All  the  delicate 
materials  for  ladies'  dresses,  known  by  the 
names  of  balzarines,  Orleans,  Coburgs, 
alpacas,  etc.,  are  now  imitated  by  mix- 
tures of  wool  and  cotton,  although  they 
may  originally  have  been  really  wool  or 
worsted.  These  mixtures,  when  decayed 
by  long  wear  to  the  state  of  rags,  undergo 
a  metempsychosis;  chemicals  are  em- 
ployed to  destroy  the  cotton,  and  the 
residue  is  worked  up  with  a  little  new 
wool  into  cloth.  It  is  within  the  region 
of  fair  probability  that  some  of  the  wocd 
in  a  lady's  balzarine  dress  this  year,  may 
form  part  of  her  husband's  overooat 
twelve  months  hence.  Cow-hair  is  used 
in  making  mortar,  felt,  ropes,  carpets,  and 
various  substitutes  for  horse-hair.  And 
when  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  find  no 
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further  manufacturing  uses  for  the  above 
vai-ied  animal  substances,  the  farmer  is 
always  ready  to  buy  them  as  manure ; 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  woolen  rags  are 
said  to  contain  as  much  fertilizing  power 
as  one  hundred  pounds  of  farm -yard 
manure. 

Turning,  next,  to  the  skeleton  and  the 
inner  portion  of  animals,  the  value  derived 
from  trifles  is  not  less  remarkable.  Of 
bones,  the  best  parts  are  worked  up  into 
handles  for  knives,  etc. ;  into  articles  of 
turnery ;  and  into  numerous  useful  pro- 
ductions. Some  portions  are  used  to 
m^kc  bone-black  or  animal  charcoal ; 
others  are  boiled  to  extract  size  for  dyers 
and  cloth-finishers;  and  all  the  rest  are 
ground  up  into  manure  for  formers.  The 
almost  incredible  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  is  said  to  be  paid  annu- 
ally in  England  for  bones.  Horns  and 
hoofs  are  used  for  so  manv  purposes  that 
it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  enumerate 
them ;  many  valuable  chemical  substances 
arc  obtained  from  these  sources.  Whale- 
bone cuttings  and  shavings  are  used  for 
stuffing  cushions,  etc.,  for  fire-grate  orna- 
ments, and  for  yielding  Prussian  blue. 
Dog-fat  is  used  to  prepare  kid-gloves  at 
Paris,  and  is  also  made  to  yield  an  oU  used 
as  a  cheap  —  perhaps  fraudulent  —  substi- 
tute for  cod-liver  oil.  Wool-scourers' 
waste,  in  which  tallow  or  fat  of  some  kind 
is  always  an  ingredient,  is  now  made  to 
give  up  the  wherewithal  for  stearine  can- 
dles. The  blood  of  slaughtered  animals 
is  used  in  sugar-refining,  in  making  animal 
charcoal,  in  producing  the  once-fismious 
Turkey-red  dye,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
The  bile  or  gall  of  the  ox  is  used  as  a 
detergent  for  wool  or  cloth ;  as  a  medi- 
cine ;  and  by  painters  for  cleaning  ivory 
tablets  used  in  miniatures,  for  fixing  chalk 
and  pencil  drawings,  and  for  mixing  with 
certain  colors.  Fishes'  scales  are  used  for 
bracelets  and  ornaments,  and  fishes'  eyes 
for  undeveloped  buds  in  artificial  flower- 
makinpr.  Butchers'  and  knackers'  offal  is 
cooked  up  in  such  modes  as  to  be  accept- 
able as  food  for  cats  and  dogs.  Bladders 
and  intestines  are  prepared  into  the  cases 
for  sausages  and  such  like  articles  of  food ; 
into  water-tight  coverings  for  jars  and 
a[)0thecarics'  vessels ;  into  strings  for  vio- 
lins and  guitars;  and  into  the  beautiful 
membrane  named  (somewhat  equivocally) 
"  gold-beaters'  skin."  The  French  buy 
our  old  written  parchments,  and  return 
them  to  us  in  the  form  of  delicate  kid 
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gloves.  All  the  odds  and  ends  of  skin 
and  parchment  of  every  kind  are  "  grist 
to  the  mill"  of  the  glue  mana&ctarer. 
Calf's  feet  are  boiled  down  to  yield  neat's- 
foot  oil  for  leather-dressing ;  and  sheep's 
feet  to  yield  trotter-oil,  not  unknown  to 
our  makers  of  hair-oih  Fish  garbage, 
whether  at  our  fishing-stations  or  at 
markets  such  as  Billingsgate,  is  always 
salable  as  manure.  Last  autumn,  one 
particular  shoal  of  herrings  off  Lowestoft 
was  so  enormously  beyond  the  wants  of 
herring-eaters,  that  the  fishers  sold  the 
fish  to  the  farmers  at  4s.  6d.  per  ton  I 
Many  a  fine  field  of  hops  in  Kent  has  been 
rendered  fertile  by  a  manure  of  sprats  and 
old  woolen  rags.  One  more  example  of 
the  utilization  of  animal  substances  we 
can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mention. 
There  are  certain  small  brown  domestic 
annoyances  which  tidy  housewives  can 
not  endure  to  hear  even  named,  and 
which  have  received  the  masquerading 
designation  of  "  B  flats."  Now,  Austra- 
lia has  the  misfortune  to  be  very  prolific 
in  these  B  flats ;  and  an  enterprising  colo- 
nist has  devised  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
useful  brown  dye  from  them.  Knowmg 
as  we  do  what  kind  of  red  dye  is  obtaina- 
ble from  the  cochineal  insect,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  believing  this  statement  con- 
cerning another  small  individual.  The 
colonist  will  be  a  real  "  blessing  to  mo- 
thers," and  to  househ<^dfl  in  general,  if  he 
succeeds  in  using  up  this  peculiar  ma- 
terial. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  even  if 
worth  while,  to  determme  whether  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom  fur- 
nishes the  larger  amount  of  usual  refuse ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  vegetable  con- 
tributions are  almost  endless  in  variety. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  fibers,  the  great 
material  for  textile  clothing.  When  the 
cotton-spinners  are  engaged  in  working 
up  the  hundreds  of  miluons  of  pounds  of 
cotton  which  our  Liverpool  ana  Glasgow 
merchants  buy  yearly,  there  are  five  kmds 
of  waste  which  become  scattered  about 
the  mill — "  strippines,"  "  flyings,"  "  drop- 
pings," "blowmgs,"  and  "sweepings;" 
all  are  carefully  collected,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  cleanliness  in  tno  work- 
rooms, but  because  they  have  a  money 
value.  The  "  cotton-waste  dealers  '*  will 
give  for  the  strippings  and  flyings  about 
one  half  or  two  thirds  the  value  of  new 
cotton ;  and  for  the  other  three  kinds,  a 
price  aboat  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  of  the 
37 
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ori^nal  value.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
is  little  less  than  fifly  thousand  tons  of  this 
waste  produced  in  Great  Britain  annually ; 
it  is  worked  up  into  coarse  sheeting  and 
bed-covers,  or  is  sold  to  the  manufacturers 
of  printing-paper,  to  be  mixed  with  linen 
rags.  In  the  United  States,  the  cotton 
waste  is  worked  up  into  papier  mslch6  for 
tea-trays  and  other  articles.  Linen  rags, 
besides  their  more  prominent  use  in  paper- 
making,  are  largely  made  into  lint  for 
surgeons  during  war-time.  Coir,  the 
fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa,  is  employed  as 
a  material  for  matting,  sacking,  rope,  and 
other  articles,  especially  where  a  power  of 
resisting  the  attacks  of  insects  is  needed. 
Moss,  from  the  woods  of  the  Mississippi 
regions,  is  extensively  used  for  making 
the  bags  or  bales  in  which  cotton  is 
shipped ;  and  when  this  service  has  been 
rendered,  paper-making  affords  a  further 
resource.  Sea -weed  is  employed  in 
France  for  a  great  varietur  of  purposes : 
it  is  made  into  paper ;  it  is  used  as  a  lin- 
ing material  for  ccilinc^  and  walls,  on  ac- 
count of  its  incombustible  properties  and 
its  power  of  resisting  vermin ;  and  it  is 
employed  by  manufacturing  chemists  as  a 
substance  whence  iodine  and  acetic  acid 
can  be  obtained. 

The  minor  uses  of  the  numerous  other 
components  of  the  vegetable  world  are 
singularly  varied.  Rapesced,  linseed,  and 
cotton-seed,  after  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
out  of  them,  present  the  form  of  husky 
cakes,  which,  both  in  themselves,  and  in 
the  portion  of  oil  which  they  still  contain, 
are  valuable  as  cattle-food,  for  which  they 
have  very  fattening  qualities.  It  affords 
a  curious  instance  of  the  discreditable 
adulterating  practices  of  our  day,  that 
there  are  many  factories  in  which  the 
husks  and  refuse  of  rice  are  worked  up 
into  a  substance  called  "  shude,"  sold  in 
thousands  of  tons,  to  adulterate  oil-cake, 
to  which  it  is  nmde  to  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  —  wanting,  however,  in  the 
oleaginous  properties  of  the  latter.  Grape- 
husks,  when  charred,  are  employed  in 
making  the  intensely  black  ink  with  wLich 
bank-notes  are  printed.  The  raisin  stalks 
and  skins  which  accumulate  on  the  hands 
of  British  wine-makers  form  the  very  best 
filter  for  the  use  of  vinegar-manufacturers ; 
and  hence  arises  a  certain  advantage  in 
canning  on  both  those  processes  in  one 
establishment,  as  is  done  by  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Beaufoy  at  Vauxhall.  Rice-husks, 
and  the  delicate  pellicle  which  incloses  the 


grain,  are  largely  employed  as  a  litter  4ir 
stables,  as  a  substitute  for  saw-dust,  and 
as  a  food  for  live  stock  and  poultry.  The 
bran  or  refuse  from  the  grinding  and  bolt- 
ing of  com  is  useful  as  a  food  for  cattle,  ai 
a  •  material  in  tanning,  as  a  cleanser  in 
calico-printing  and  tin  plate  making,  and 
as  a  stuffmg  for  cushions  and  dolls. 
Brewers^  and  distillers'  grmns  are  mash 
sought  after  as  &ttening  food  for  live 
stock.  The  bread  raspings  from  roUs  and 
from  over-baked  loaves  are  used  as  a  coat- 
ing for  hams,  and  in  some  districts  by 
poor  persons  as  a  substitute  for  cofiee. 
In  Paris,  such  of  these  raspings  as  hare 
been  carbonized  to  blackness  are  pounded, 
sifted,  and  sold  as  tooth-powder.  Beet- 
root fiber,  after  the  root  has  bad  the  juice 
pressed  from  it  for  sugar-making,  is  eager* 
ly  bought  by  the  continental  fitrmers  as  a 
fertilizer;  while  the  skinnings  from  the 
boiling  of  the  sugar  are  added  to  the  fi>od 
for  cattle.  This  same  sort  of  fiber  will 
work  ttp  well  with  other  substances  as  a 
material  for  paper,  and  for  papierm&cM 
tea-trays,  etc.  The  "trash"  or  fiber  of 
the  sugar-cane,  after  the  juice  is  expelled, 
is  used  by  the  West-India  planters  asfiiel ; 
although  chemists  tell  them  that  it  still 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  sugar, 
which  might  be  more  profitably  apphed. 
The  molasses  which  is  left  as  a  residue 
in  beet-root  sugar-making  can  be  distilled 
to  yield  a  spirit,  and  then  made  to  yield  a 
useful  amount  of  potash.  Tan-pit  refuse, 
a  complex  mixture  with  much  Yegetable 
and  little  animal  substance,  is  emfdoyed 
in  hot-houses  and  forcing-stoves,  and  also 
for  making  a  peculiar  kind  of  charcoal. 
Maize,  in  America,  besides  sup^dying  an 
important  article  of  food  for  man,  is 
brought  into  requisition  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways:  the  ffrain  is  made  to  yield  a 
spirit  and  an  oil ;  the  stalk  has  sugar  and 
molasses  extracted  from  it ;  the  cob  is  an 
acceptable  food  for  cattle ;  and  the  huik 
is  employed  for  packing  oranges  and 
cigars,  for  stuffing  mattresses,  fi>r  making 

Sapcr,  and  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  hors^ 
air.  The  cuttings  of  cork  are  used  as  a 
piston-packing  for  steam-engines,  as  a 
stuffing  for  beds  and  pillows,  as  a  buoyant 
material  for  safety-boats  and  garments,  and 
—  when  mixed  with  asph.ilt — as  a  road> 
material  for  suspension  oridges;  the  ele- 
phant new  suspension  bridge  at  Battenea 
I^ark  furnishes  an  exam^e  of  the  last- 
named  kind.  Rotten  potatoes,  damaged 
grain,  and  refuse  rice,  are  sonroes  whenoe 
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excellent  starch  is  obtained.  Horse^sbest- 
nuts,  which  used  to  be  valueless,  except 
aa  an  occasional  food  for  sheep,  are  now 
ground,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda,  to  neutralize  the  bitter  principle, 
washed  to  whiteness,  and  employed  in 
making  meal,  starch,  vermicelli,  and 
macaroni.  The  brick-tea  made  from  the 
spiked  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  tea-plant, 
is  a  cheap  and  portable  substitute  for 
regular  tea ;  but  the  lie-tea,  made  from 
the  refuse  of  the  tea-plantations,  and  from 
the  sweepings  of  the  Hong  storehouses  at 
Canton,  is  too  often  sold  as  an  unfair  adul- 
terant. Acorns  are  roasted  and  ground 
for  coffee  in  France.  Malt  "  commings," 
the  refuse  of  the  kiln,  is  one  of  the  too 
numerous  adulterants  of  coffee,  while  as  a 
more  honest  application,  it  is  a  valuable 
manure.  Pea-shells  are  carried  in  van- 
loads  from  Convent  Garden  Market  to 
the  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropo- 
lis, as  a  food  for  milch-cows ;  in  France, 
they  are  made  to  yield  a  little  spirit  by 
distillation,  and  are  used  also  in  paper- 
making.  Saw-dust  and  shavings  have  a 
multiplicity  of  useful  applications:  from 
mahogany,  they  are  used  in  smoking  fish ; 
from  boxwood,  in  cleaning  jewelry  ;  from 
cedar,  in  making  "  otto  of  cedar-wood ;" 
from  sandal-wood,  in  filling  scent-bags; 
from  deal,  in  packing  bottles,  and  ice,  in 
stuffing  dolls,  cleansing  metals,  and  sprink- 
ling floors.  Tobacco-ashes,  procured  by 
burning  damaged  tobacco  in  the  custom- 
house kiln  or  "  Queen's  Tobacco-pipe  "  at 
the  Loudon  Docks,  are  sold  to  tooth- 
powder  makers.  Li  Savoy,  walnuts  are 
pressed  for  walnut-oil ;  and  the  residue 
oil-cake  Ls  eaten  by  children  and  poor 
persons.  Palm-oil,  which  is  shipped  to 
the  extent  of  fifty  thousand  tons  annually 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  is  made 
from  a  pellicle  which  surrounds  the  nut  or 
kernel:  this  kernel  used  to  be  thrown 
away  as  a  useless  residue;  but  another 
kind  of  oil  is  now  expressed  from  it.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  there  must  be 
ten  million  bushels  of  nuts  to  yield  the 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  palm-oil ;  that  the 
kernels  from  this  enormous  quantity 
ought  to  yield  the  more  delicate  oil  — 
something  like  cocoa-nut  oil — to  the  value 
of  three  million  pounds  annually;  and 
that  there  would  remain  one  hundred  and 
twelve  thousand  tons  of  oil-cake,  worth  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  as  cattle  food. 
Turn  we  finally  to  the  mineral  kingdom, 


which  presents  its  own  peculiar  list  of 
^^  waste  "  or  refuse  now  applied  to  useftd 
purposes.  The  screenings  and  aiftings  at 
our  coal-pits,  once  allowed  to  remain 
valueless,  are  now  become  a  marketable 
commodity,  either  by  themselves,  or 
mixed  with  other  substances  to  form 
artificial  fuel.  At  the  gas-works,  after 
the  gas  and  the  coke  have  been  made 
from  coal,  there  are  many  residual  sub- 
stances which,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
manufacture,  were  regarded  as  trouble- 
some incumbrances ;  but  now  they  nearly 
all  become  useful.  From  the  liquid  left  in 
some  of  the  pipes  are  manufactured  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  for  manure,  sal-ammo- 
niac for  soldering  and  for  calico-printing, 
ammonia  for  dyers,  and  as  one  component 
in  orchil  and  cudbear.  A  kind  of  oil  useful 
as  manure  is  obtained  from  the  shale  cf 
the  coal.  Coal-tar  (of  which  three  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  are  among  the  annual 
residue  of  our  gas-works)  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  printers'  ink,  lamp-black, 
aspnaltic  composition  for  pavements,  dis- 
infectants, artificial  fuel,  and  for  yielding 
a  magnificent  straw-color  dye  for  silk. 
There  were  days  when  naphtha,  now  used 
for  artificial  illumination,  benzole,  now 
used  as  a  lubricator,  and  paraffine,  now 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  were  all 
thrown  away  as  waste.  Ashes  and  small 
cinders  form  a  well-known  ingredient  in 
bricks;  and  soot  is  worth  sixpence  per 
bushel  as  manure,  even  if  chemists  make 
no  use  of  it  for  the  charcoal  it  contains. 
Argol,  the  sediment  of  wine-casks,  is  im- 
ported to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  tons 
yearly;  when  purified  into  "cream  of 
tartar,"  it  is  used  as  a  medicine,  and  also 
as  a  mordant  by  dyers.  One  thousand 
tons  of  broken  bottles,  instead  of  being 
thrown  away,  are,  in  London  alone,  yearly 
consigned  to  the  glass-furnace,  to'  com- 
mence a  new  career  of  usefulness.  Horse- 
shoe nails,  picked  up  by  the  grubbers 
about  the  streets,  and  the  scraps  of  steel 
from  needle-factories,  are  eagerly  bought 
up  by  the  Birmingham  eunmakers,  as  the 
best  of  all  mateiial  for  the  barrels  of  mus- 
kets and  rifles.  Steel-pen  waste  is  bought 
back  by  the  Sheffield  steel-makers  at  ten 
pounds  per  ton ;  Birmingham  brass-filings 
fetch  half  the  value  of  new  brass;  and 
steel-filings  are  valuable  to  chemists  and 
apothecaries.  Jewelers'  and  gold-beaters' 
sweepings  are  rated  at  a  very  high  value ; 
the  sweepings  of  the  benches  and  floors 
are  always  preserved  for  sale ;  the  dothing 
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and  aprons  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
particles  of  gold  in  and  about  them  to 
give  them  a  marketable  value ;  the  older 
they  are,  of  course,  the  better.  A  gold- 
beater can  generally  obtain  a  new  waist- 
coat for  an  old  one;  and  sometimes  a 
very  old  waistcoat  will  be  bought  by  a 
refiner  at  a  price  almost  fabulous.  In  all 
such  cases,  every  thing  extraneous  is  burnt 
away,  leaving  precious  gold  as  a  residue. 
Tin-plate  cuttings,  in  hundreds  of  tons,  are 
awaiting  the  result  of  experiments  now 
being  made  to  separate  the  tin  from  the 
iron,  and  thus  render  both  again  service- 
able; meanwhile,  the  scraps  are  applied 


to  a  few  useful  purposes.  The  old-iroii 
shops,  which  are  supplied  by  dustmen, 
street-grubbers,  mud-larks^  and  other  per- 
sons, in  their  turn  supply  the  captains  of 
American  ships  with  tottered  and  broken 
old  kettles,  sauoe-pans,  frying-pans,  grid- 
irons, candle-sticks,  tea-trays,  shovels, 
boilers,  corrugated  roofing,  etc;  these 
odds  and  ends  serve  as  a  cheap  kind  of 
ballast  for  ships  going  away  with  light 
cargoes. 

Enough.  Readers  of  any  experience 
could  easily  add  to  this  carioos  list  of 
proofs  that  nothing  is  valueless — that 
there  is  good  in  every  thing. 


From   Bentley^B     MlseelUny. 


GREAT     AND     LITTLE     WHITTON. 


I. 


A  RUSTIC  congregation  was  pouring  out 
of  a  rustic  church,  one  Sunday  aflemoon, 
St.  Mary's,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of 
Little  Whitton.  Great  Whitton,  some 
three  miles  off,  was  altogether  a  different 
afiiiir,  for  the  parish,  there,  was  more 
aristocratic  than  rustic,  and  the  living 
was  worth  nine  hundred  a  year :  Little 
Whitton  brought  its  incumbent  in  but 
two  hundred,  all  told.  The  livings  were 
both  in  the  gifl  of  the  Earl  of  Avon  :  the 
incumbent  of  Great  Whitton  was  a  gouty 
old  man  on  his  last  legs ;  the  incumbent 
of  Little  Whitton  was  an  attractive  man 
scarcely  thirty,  the  Reverend  Kyle  Baum- 
garten.  Therefore,  little  wonder  need  be 
expressed  if  some  of  the  Great  Whitton 
families  ignored  their  old  rector,  who  had 
lost  his  teeth,  and  could  not  by  any  effort 
be  heard,  and  came  to  hear  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Baumgarten. 

A  small,  open  carnage,  the  horses 
driven  by  a  boy,  jockey  fashion,  waited 
at  the  church  door.  The  boy  was  in  a 
crimson  jacket  and  a  velvet  cap,  the  pos- 
tilion livery  of  an  aristocratic  family. 
Tlie  sweeping-seat  behind  was  low  and 
convenient,  without  doors;  therefore, 
when  two  ladies  emerged  from  the  church, 


they  stepped  into  it  unassoated.  The  one 
looKed  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  walked 
lame,  the  other  was  a  young  lady  of  ex- 
ceeding fairness,  blue  eyes,  and  somewhat 
haughty  features.  The  boy  tonehed  his 
horses,  and  drove  on. 

"  He  surpassed  himself  to-day,  GhtMje,** 
began  the  elder. 

"  I  think  he  did,  mamma." 

"  But  it  is  a  long  way  to  come — for 
me.  I  can't  venture  out  in  all  weathers. 
If  we  had  him  at  Great  Whitton,  now,  I 
could  hear  him  every  Sunday.** 

"  Well,  mamma,  there's  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  have  him — as  I  have  said 
more  than  once,"  observed  the  yoonger, 
bending  down  to  adjust  something  in  the 
carriage,  that  her  udden  hightening  of 
color  might  pass  unnoticed.  "It*s  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Chester  should  last  long, 
and  you  could  get  Henry  to  give  him  the 
living." 

"  Grace,  you  talk  like  a  child.  Valua- 
ble livings  arc  not  given  away  so  easily : 
neither  are  men  without  conneotioDs 
inducted  to  them.  I  never  heard  that 
young  Baumgarten  had  any  connection, 
not  as  much  as  a  mother,  even :  he  does 
not  speak  of  his  family.  No ;  the  most 
sensible  plan  would  be  for  Mr.  Chester  to 
turn  off  that  muff  of  a  curate,  and  take 
on  Baumgarten  in  his  stead." 
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The  young  lady  threw  back  her  head. 
"  Rectors  don't  give  up  ther  preferments 
to  subside  into  curates,  mamma." 

"Unless  it  is  made  well  worth  their 
while,"  returned  the  elder,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  tone :  "  and  old  Chester  ought  to 
make  it  worth  his." 

"  Mamma !" — when  they  were  about  a 
mile  on  the  road — "  we  never  called  to 
inquire  after  Mrs.  Dane  !" 

"  I  did  not  think  of  doing  so." 

"jT  did.  I  shall  go  back  again. 
James !" 

The  boy,  without  slackening  his  speed, 
half  turned  on  his  horse.     "  My  lady  ?" 

"  When  you  come  to  the  corner,  drive 
down  the  lane  and  go  back  to  the  cot- 
tasje." 

He  touched  his  cap  and  looked  forward 
again,  and  Lady  Grace  sank  back  in  the 
carriage. 

"  You  might  have  consulted  me  first, 
Grace,"  grumbled  the  Countess  of  Avon. 
"  And  why  do  you  choose  the  long  way, 
all  round  by  the  lane  ?" 

"  The  lane  is  shady,  mamma,  and  the 
afternoon  sunny ;  to  prolong  our  drive 
will  do  you  good." 

Lady  Grace  Liughed  as  she  spoke,  and 
it  would  have  taken  one,  deeper  m  pene- 
tration than  the  Countess  of  Avon  had 
ever  been,  to  divine  that  all  had  been 
done  with  a  preconcerted  plan  ;  that  when 
Lady  Grace  drove  from  the  church  door, 
she  had  fully  intended  to  proceed  part 
of  the  way  home,  and  then  come  back 
again. 

We  nmst  notice  another  of  the  congre- 
gation, one  who  had  left  the  church  sub- 
sequently to  the  Countess  and  her  daugh- 
ter, but  by  a  different  door.  It  was  a 
young  lady  of  two  or  three-and-twenty ; 
she  had  less  beauty  than  Lady  Grace,  but 
a  far  sweeter  countenance.  She  crossed 
the  churchyard,  and  opening  one  of  its 
gates,  found  herself  in  a  narrow  sheltered 
walk,  running  through  Whitton  Wood. 
It  was  the  nearest  way  to  her  home, 
Whitton  Cottage. 

A  few  paces  within  it,  she  stood  against 
a  tree,  turned  and  waited  :  her  lips  parted, 
her  checks  flushed,  and  her  hand  was  laid 
upon  her  beating  heart.  Who  was  she 
expecting  ?  that  it  was  one,  all  too  dear 
to  her,  the  signs  but  too  truly  betrayed. 
The  ear  of  love  is  strangelv  fine,  and  shei, 
Edith  Dane,  bent  hers  to  listen  :  with  the 
first  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  she 
walked  hurriedly  on.      Would  she    be 


caught  waiting  for  him  ?  No,  no :  rather 
would  she  sink  into  the  earth,  than  betray 
aught  of  the  deep  love  that  ran  through 
her  veins  for  the  Reverend  Ryle  Baum- 
garten. 

It  was  Mr.  Baumgarten  who  was  fol- 
lowing her :  he  sometimes  chose  the  near 
way  home,  too :  a  tall,  graceful  man,  with 
pale,  classic  features,  and  large  brown 
eyes,  set  deeply.  He  strode  on,  and 
overtook  Miss  Dane. 

"  How  fast  you  are  walking,  Edith !" 

She  turned  her  head  with  the  prettiest 
air  of  surprise  possible,  her  face  over- 
spread with  love's  rosy  flush.  "  Oh  ! — ^is  it 
you,  Mr.  Baumgarten?  I  was  walking 
fast  to  get  home  to  poor  mamma." 

Nevertiieless,  it  did  happen  that  their 
pace  slackened  considerably :  in  fitct,  they 
scarcely  advanced  at  all,  but  sauntered 
along  side  by  side.  "They  have  been 
taking  me  to  task,"  began  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten. 

"  Who  ?    What  about  ?" 

"About  the  duties  of  the  parish, 
secular,  not  clerical :  I  take  care  that  the 
latter  shall  be  efiiciently  performed.  The 
old  women  are  not  coddled,  the  younger 
ones'  households  not  sufficiently  looked 
up,  and  the  school,  in  the  point  of  plain 
sewing,  is  running  to  rack  and  ruin. 
Squire  Wells  and  his  wife,  with  half  a 
dozen  more,  carpeted  me  in  the  vestry 
this  morning  after  service,  to  tell  me 
this." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  had  been  speaking  in 
a  half-joking  way,  his  beautiful  eyes  alive 
with  merriment.  Miss  Dane  received 
the  news  more  seriously.  "  You  never 
said  any  thing  of  this  at  home !  you  never 
told  mamma." 

"No.  Why  should  I?  The  school 
sewing  is  the  worst  grievance.  Dame 
Giles's  Betsey  took  some  cloth  with  her, 
which  ought  to  have  gone  back  a  shirt, 
but  which  was  returned  a  pair  of  pillow- 
cases :  the  dame  boxed  Betsey's  ears,  went 
to  the  school  and  nearly  boxed  the  gover- 
ness's. Such  mistakes  are  always  occur- 
ring, and  the  matrons  of  the  parish  are 
up  m  arms." 

"  But  do  they  expect  you  to  look  aft«r 
the  sewing  of  the  school  ?"  breathlessly 
asked  Edith  ? 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  they  think  I  ipight 
provide  a  remedy — one  who  would." 

"  How  stupid  they  are !  I'm  sure  the 
governess  does  what  she  can  with  such  a 
tribe.    Not  that  I  think  she  has  much 
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headpiece,  and  were  there  any  lady  who 
would  supervise  occasionally,  it  might  be 
better ;  but " 

"That  is  just  it,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Baumgarten,  laughing.  "  They  tell  me  I 
ought  to  help  her  to  a  supervisor,  by 
taking  to  myself  a  wife." 

He  looked  at  Edith  as  he  spoke,  and 
her  face  happened  to  be  turned  full  upon 
him.  The  words  dyed  it  with  a  glowing 
crimson,  even  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
In  her  confusion,  she  knew  not  whether 
to  keep  it  as  it  was,  or  to  turn  it  away  ; 
her  eyelids  had  dropped,  glowing  also  ; 
and  Edith  Dane  could  have  boxed  her 
own  ears  as  hcartilv  as  Dame  Giles  had 
boxed  the  unhappy  iliss  Betsey's. 

"  It  can  not  be  thought  o£J  you  know, 
Edith." 

"  What  can  not  ?" 

"  My  marrying.  Marry  on  two  hun- 
dred a  year,  and  expose  my  wife,  and 
perhaps  a  family,  to  poverty  and  privation  ? 
No,  that  I  never  Wl." 

"  There's  the  parsonage  must  bo  put  in 
repair  if  you  marry,"  stammered  Edith, 
not  in  the  least  knowing  what  she  said, 
but  compelling  herself  to  say  something. 

"  And  a  sight  of  money  it  would  take 
to  do  it.  I  told  Squire  Wells  if  he  could 
get  my  tithes  increased  to  double  their 
present  value,  then  I  might  venture.  He 
Janghed,  and  replied  I  might  look  out  for 
a  wife  who  had  ten  thousand  pounds." 

"  They  are  not  so  plentiful,"  murmured 
Edith  Dean. 

**  Not  for  me,"  returned  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten, "  A  college  ohum  of  mine,  never 
dreaming  to  aspire  to  any  thing  better 
than  I  possess  now,*married  a  rich  young 
widow  in  the  second  year  of  his  curacy, 
and  lives  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  in  pomp 
and  luxury.     I  would  not  have  done  it. 

«  Why  ?" 

"  Because  no  love  went  with  it :  even 
before  hismariiage  he  allowed  himself  to 
speak  of  her  to  me  in  disparaging  terms. 
No :  the  school  and  the  other  difficulties, 
which  are  out  of  my  line,  must  do  as  they 
can,  yet  awhile." 

"  If  mamma  were  not  incapacitated, 
she  would  still  see  afler  these  things  for 
you." 

"  But  she  is,  Edith.  And  your  time*is 
taken  up  with  her,  so  that  you  can  not 
help  me." 

Miss  Dane  was  silent.  Had  her  time 
not  been  taken  up,  she  &ucied  it  might 
not  be  deemed  quite  the  thing,  in  their 


censorious  neighborhood,  for  her  to  be 
going  about  in  oonionction  with  Mr. 
Baumgarten;  although  she  was  ihe  lale 
rector's  daughter. 

The  Reverend  Cyras  Dane  had  been 
manv  years  rector  of  little  Whitton :  at 
his  cieath,  Mr.  Baumgarten  was  appointed. 
Mrs.  Dane  was  left  with  a  veiy  slender 
provision,  and  Mr.  BamoDgarten  took  up 
his  residence  with  her,  paying  *  certain 
sum  for  his  board.  It  was  a  oomlbrtable 
arrangement  for  the  young  dergynum, 
and  it  was  a  help  to  Mrs.  Dane.  Hie 
rectory  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and 
would  take  more  money  to  pnt  it  in  habi- 
table repair  than  Mr.  Dane  had  possessed ; 
so,  previous  to  his  death,  be  had  mored 
out  of  it  to  Whitton  Cottage.  Gosrips 
said  that  Mr.  Baumgarten  oonld  hare  it 
put  in  order  and  come  upon  the  widow 
for  the  cost :  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
have  any  intention  of  doing  so. 

**  Why  did  she  love  him  ?    Gurioiis  ibol,  he  still  I 
Is  human  lovo  the  growth  of  humaa  will  ? 

A  deal  happier  for  many  of  ns  if  it 
were  the  growth  of  human  will,  or  under 
its  control.  In  too  many  instances  it  is 
bom  of  association,  of  companionship; 
and  thus  had  it  been  at  Whitton  Cottage. 
Thrown  together  in  daily  interconise,  an 
attachment,  had  spmne^up'  between  the 
young  rector  and  Edith  Dane :  a  concealed 
attachment  for  he  considered  his  cireom- 
stances  barred  his  marriage,  and  she  hid 
her  feelings  as  a  matter  of  conrse.  He 
was  an  ambitious  man,  a  proud  man, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  conscions  of  it; 
and  to  encounter  the  expenses  of  a  ftmily 
upon  small  means,  appeared  to  him  more 
to  be  shunned  than  any  adverse  ftle  oo 
earth. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  shdtered 
walk,  they  turned  in  to  Whitton  Cottagei 
which  was  close  by.  Mr.  Banmmrten 
went  on  at  once  to  his  stndy,  bnt  Eddih, 
at  the  soimd  of  wheels,  lingered  in  the 
garden.  The  Countess  of  Avon's  carriage 
drew  up.  It  was  Lady  Grace  who  spokc^ 
her  eyes  running  in  all  ^directions  while 
I  she  ^d  so,  as  it  they  were  in  search  of 
some  object  not  in  view. 

'^  Edith,  we  could  not  go  home  withoat 
driving  round  to  ask  after  your  mammae** 

'^  Thank  you.  Lady  Grace.  Mamma  is 
j  in  little  pain  to-day:  I  think  h^  breath 
is  generally  better  in  hot  weather.  WiD 
you  walk  in  ?" 

''  Couldn't  think  of  it,  my  dear,"  spoke 
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up  the  Countess.  **  Our  dinner  is  waiting, 
fts  it  is.  Grace  ibrgot  to  order  James 
round  till  we  were  half-way  home." 

"  Has  Mr.  Baumgarten  got  home  yet  ?" 
carelessly  spoke  Lady  Grace,  adjusting 
the  lace  of  her  summer  mantle. 

"  He  is  in  [his  study,  I  fancy,"  replied 
Edith,  and  she  turned  round  to  hide  the 
blush  called  up  by  the  question,  just  as 
Mr.  Baumgarten  approached  them.  At 
his  appearance  the  blnsh  in  Lady  Grace's 
&ce  rose  high  as  Edith's. 

**  You  surpassed  yourself  to-day,"  cried 
the  Countess,  as  be  shook  hands  with 
them.  ''  I  must  hear  that  sermon  again. 
Would  you  mind  lending  it  to  me  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  can 
only  make  out  ray  hieroglyphics.  My 
writing  is  plain  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  would  be  so  to  all." 

"When  shaU  I  have  it?  Will  you 
bring  it  up  this  evening,  and  take  tea  with 
us  ?  But  you  will  find  the  walk  long,  in 
this  hot  weather." 

"  Very  long,  too  f^ir,"  spoke  up  Lady 
Grace.  "  You  had  better  return  with  us 
now,  Mr.  Baumgarten:  mamma  will  bo 
glad  of  you  to  say  grace  at  table." 

Whether  it  pleased  the  Countess  qr  not, 
she  had  no  resource,  in  good  manners,  but 
to  second  the  invitation  so  unceremonious- 
ly given.  Mr.  Baumgarten  may  have 
thought  he  had  no  resource  but  to  ac- 
quiesce— out  of  good  manners  also,  per- 
haps. He  stood,  leaning  over  thQ  carriage, 
and  spoke,  half-laughing : 

"  Am  I  to  bring  my  sermon  with  me  ? 
If  so,  I  must  go  in  for  it.  I  have  jiuit 
taken  it  from  my  pocket." 

He  came  back  with  his  sermon  in  its 
black  cover.  The  seat  of  the  carriage 
was  exceedingly  large,  sweeping  round  in 
a  half-circle.  Lady  Grace  drew  nearer 
to  her  mother,  and  sat  back  in  the  middle 
of  the  seat,  and  Mr.  Baumgarten  took  his 
place  beside  her.  Edith  Dane  looked  after 
them,  an  envious  look ;  the  sunshine  of 
her  afternoon  had  gone  out;  and  (she 
saw  his  face  bent  close  to  that  of  Grace 
Avon. 

Some  cloud,  unexplained,  and  nearly 
forgotten  now,  had  overshadowed  Lady 
Avon.  It  had  occurred,  whatever  it  was, 
during  the  lifetime  of  her  lord.  She  had 
chosen  ever  since  to  live  at  Avon  House 
in  retirement,  fearing  possibly  the  recep- 
tion she  might  meet  with,  did  she  venture 
again  into  the  world :  old  stories  might 
be  reaped  up,  and  a  molehill  made  into 


a  mountain.  Lady  Grace  had  been  pre- 
sented by  her  aunt,  and  passed  one  season 
in  town :  then  she  had  returned  to  her 
mother,  to  share  perforce  in  her  retire- 
ment, for  she  had  no  other  home  :  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  ennui  of  her  mono- 
tonous life  had  led  to  her  falling  in  love 
^vith  Mr.  Baumgarten.  That  she  did 
love  him,  with  a  strong  and  irrepressible 
passion,  was  certain :  and  she  dia  not  trv 
to  overcome  it,  but  rather  fostered  it  with 
all  her  power,  seeking  his  society,  dwell- 
ing upon  his  image.  Had  it  occurred  to 
her  to  fear  that  she  might  find  a  danger- 
ous rival  in  Edith  Dane  ?  No ;  for  she 
cherished  the  notion  that  Mr.  Baumgarten 
was  attached  to  herself,  and  Edith  was 
supposed  to  be  engaged  to  her  cousin. 
A  cousin  had  certainly  wanted  her,  and 
made  no  secret  of  his  want,  but  Edith 
had  refused  him :  this,  however,  was  not 
necessary  to  be  proclaimed  to  all.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  to  those  who  understand 
the  exacting  and  jealous  nature  of  love. 
Lady  Grace  Avon  never  had  cast  a  fear 
of  the  sort  to  Edith. 

This  evening  was  but  another  of  those 
he  sometimes  spent  at  Avon  House,  feed- 
ing  the  flame  of  her  ill-starred  passion. 
He  told  them,  jokingly  as  he  had  told  it 
to  Edith,  that  the  parish  wanted  him  to 
marry.  Lady  Avon  thought  he  could  not 
do  better:  parsons  and  doctors  should 
always  be  married  men.  True;  when 
their  income  allowed  them  to  be,  he  re- 
plied, but  his  did  not. 

He  stood  on  the  lawn  with  Lady  Grace, 
watching  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 
Lady  Avon  was  beginning  to  nod  m  her 
after-dinner  doze,  and  they  had  quitted 
her.  Scant  ceremony  was  observed  at 
Avon  House,  no  pomp  or  show :  six  or 
eight  servants  composed  the  whole  house- 
hold, for  the  Countess's  jointure  was  ex- 
tremely limited.  He  had  given  his  arm 
to  Lady  Grace  in  courtesy,  and  they  were 
both  gazing  |at  the  beautiful  sky,  their 
hands  partially  shading  their  eyes,  when 
a  little  man,  dressed  in  black  with  a  white 
neck-tie,  limped  up  the  path.  It  was  the 
derk  of  Great  Whitton  Church. 

^  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady :  I  thought  it 
right  to  come  in  and  inform  the  Countess. 
Mr.  Chester's  gone." 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Lady  Grace. 
"  Gone  where  ?" 

"Gone  desiA^  my  lady.  Departed  to 
the  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns," 
added  the  olerk,  who  was  of  a  poetic 
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turn.  "  He  dropped  into  a  sweet  sleep, 
sir,  an  hour  or  two  ago,  and  when  they 
came  to  wake  him  up  for  his  tea,  they 
found  he  had  gone  off  in  it.  Poor  old 
Mrs.  Chester's  quite  beside  herself  sir, 
with  the  suddenness,  and  the  servants  be 
running  about  here  and  there,  all  at 
sixes  and  sevens." 

"  I  will  be  at  the  rectory  in  ten  minutes," 
said  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

They  carried  the  news  to  the  Countess, 
and  then  Mr.  Baumgarten  departed ; 
Lady  Grace  strolling  with  him  across 
the  lawn  to  the  gate.  When  they 
reached  it,  he  stopped  to  bid  her  good 
evening. 

"Great  Whitton  is  in  my  brother's 
gifl,"  she  whispered,  as  her  hand  rested 
on  his,  "  I  wish  he  would  give  it  to 
you." 

A  flush  rose  to  the  clergyman's  face :  to 
exchange  Little  Whitton  for  Great  Whit- 
ton had  been  one  of  the  flighty  dreams 
of  his  ambition.  "  Do  not  mock  me  with 
pleasant  visions.  Lady  Grace :  I  can  have 
no  possible  interest  with  Lord  Avon." 

"You  could  marry  then,"  she  softly 
said,  "and  set  the  parish  grumblers  at 
defiance." 

"  I  should  do  it,"  was  his  reply.  His 
voice  was  soft  as  her  own,  his  speech 
hesitating:  he  was  thinking  of  Edith  Dane. 
She,  alas !  gave  a  different  interpretation 
to  it;  and  how  was  he  to  know  that  ?  His 
lofty  dreams  had  never  yet  soared  so  high 
as  Lady  Grace  Avon. 

Persuaded  into  it  by  her  daughter — her 
ladyship  said,  badgered  into  it  —  the 
Countess  exacted  a  promise  from  her  son 
that  he  would  bestow  Great  Whitton  on 
the  Rev.  Ryle  Baumgarten.  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  that  the  letter  arrived, 
giving  the  promise,  Mr.  Baumgarten  was 
again  at  Avon.  Lady  Grace  had  him  all 
to  herself  in  the  drawing-room,  for  the 
Countess  was  temporarily  indisposed. 

"  What  will  you  give  me  for  some  news 
I  can  tell  you  ?"  cried  she,  standing 
triumphantly  before  him  in  the  full  glow 
of  her  beauty. 

He  bent  his  sweet  smiles  down  upon 
her,  his  eyes  speaking  the  admiration  that 
he  might  not  utter.  He  was  no  more 
insensible  to  the  charms  of  a  fascinating 
and  beautiful  girl  than  are  other  men — in 
spite  of  his  love  for  Edith  Dane.  "  What 
may  I  give  ?  Nothing  that  I  can  give 
would  be  of  value  to  you." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"   And  then, 


with  a  burning  blush,  for  she  had  spdkn 
unguardedly,  she  laughed  menrfly,  ml 
drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.  "  It  omm 
to  mamma  this  morning,  Mr.  Bamngarten, 
and  it  is  from  Lord  Avon.  What  tptf 
you  give  me,  just  to  read  yoa  one  Kttk 
sentence  from  it  ?    It  conoems  yoa." 

Mr.  Baumgarten,  but  that  Edith  Daae 
and  his  calling  were  in  the  way,  wodd 
have  liked  to  say  a  shower  of  kisBea :  it  k 

Eossible  that  he  would  still,  in  spite  of 
oth,  had  he  dared.  Whether  his  UmIi 
betrayed  so,  can  not  be  told :  Lady  Gnwe 
took  refuge  in  the  letter.  ^  I  have  hen 
dunned  with  applicationB,**  read  ihe, 
"  some  from  close  friends,  but  as  voa 
and  Grace  make  so  great  a  point  of  H, 
I  promise  you  that  Mr.  Baamgarten  ahill 
have  Great  Whitton."  In  readme,  ihe 
had  left  out  the  words  *^  and  Crraeei" 
She  folded  up  the  letter,  and  then  rtde  a 
glance  at  his  face. 

It  had  turned  to  pale  seriousness.  ^Hov 
can  I  ever  sufficiently  thank  Lord  Avon  f" 
he  breathed  forth. 

"  Now,  is  not  the  knowing  that  wortli 
something  ?"  laughed  she. 

"O  Lady  Grace!  It  is  worth  ftr 
more  than  any  thing  I  have  to  give  m 
return." 

"  Yon  will  be  publicly  appointed  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  will  of  coarse  hear  from 
my  brother.  What  do  yon  say  to  joar 
marrying  project  now  ?** 

She  spoke  saucily,  secure  in  the  ftol 
that  he  could  not  divine  her  feelingB  fir 
him — although  she  believed  in  his  lore  fir 
her.    His  answer  surprised  her. 

"I  shall  marry  instantly:  I  hare  ob^ 
waited  for  something  equivalent  to  tUiL" 

"  Tou  are  a  bold  man,  Mr.  Banmgpnls^ 
to  make  so  sure  of  the  lady's  eoussafc 
Have  you  asked  it  ?** 

"  No ;  where  was  the  use,  until  I  eonld 
speak  to  some  purpose  ?  Bat  she  hss 
detected  my  love  for  her,  I  am  aore :  sod 
there  is  no  coquetry  in  Edith." 

"  Edith !"  almost  shrieked  Lady  Oim 
"  I  beg  your  pardon :  I  shall  not  fiJL" 

"  What  have  you  done  ?  Yoa  hate 
hurt  yourself!" 

"  I  gave  my  ankle  a  twist.  The  pah 
was  sharp." 

"  Pray  lean  on  me,  Lady  Gtmo;  fMaf 
let  me  support  you:  yoa  are  \ 
as  death." 

He  wound  his  arms  round  her^  and 
her  pallid  face  upon  his  shoulder :  tat 
single  moment  sne  yielded  to  tha 
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tion  of  the  beloved  resting-place.  Oh! 
that  it  could  be  hers  forever!  She 
shivered,  raised  her  head,  and  broke  from 
him.  '^ Thank  you;  the  anguish  has 
passed." 

He  quitted  the  house,  suspecting  no- 
thing, and  Lady  Grace  rushed  to  her 
writing-desk :  "  Hell  has  no  fury  like  a 
woman  scorned."  A  blotted  and  hasty 
note  to  the  Earl  of  Avon  just  saved  the 
post.  "  Give  the  living  to  any  one  you 
please,  Harry,  but  not  to  Ryle  Baumgar- 
ten :  bestow  it  where  you  will,  but  not 
on  him.     Explanations  when  we  meet." 

Mr.  Baumgarten,  meanwhile,  was  has- 
tening home,  the  great  news  burning  a 
hole  in  his  tongue.  Edith  was  at  the  gate, 
not  looking  for  him,  of  course;  merely 
enjoying  the  air  of  the  summer's  night. 
That's  what  she  said  she  was  doing  when 
he  came  up.  He  did  not  listen :  he 
caught  her  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her 
between  the  trees  and  the  privet-hedge. 
"  Edith,  my  darling,  do  you  think  I  am 
mad  ?  I  believe  1  am :  mad  with  joy : 
for  the  time  has  come  that  I  may  safely 
ask  you  to  be  my  wife." 

Her  heart  beat  wildly  against  his,  and 
he  laid  her  face  upon  his  breast,  more 
fondly  than  he  had  laid  another's  not  long 
before. 

"  You  know  how  I  have  loved  you : 
you  must  have  seen  it,  though  I  would 
not  speak :  but  I  could  not  expose  you  to 
the  imprudence  of  marrying  while  my 
income  was  so  small.  It  would  not  have 
been  right,  Edith." 

"  If  you  think  so— no." 

"But,  oh!  my  dearest,  I  may  speak 
now.  Will  you  be  my  wife  ?  I  am  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Great  Whitton, 
Edith." 

"  Of  Great  Whitton !  Ryle !" 

"  I  have  seen  it  in  Lord  Avon's  own 
handwriting.  The  Countess  asked  it  for 
me,  and  he  complied.  Edith,  you  will 
not  be  afraid  of  our  future  :  you  will  not 
reject  rae,  now  I  have  Great  Whitton  ?" 

She  hid  her  face  ;  she  felt  him  lovingly 
stroking  her  hair.  "I  would  not  have 
rejected  you  when  you  had  but  Little 
Whitton,  Ryle." 

There  they  lingered,  now  pacing  the 
confined  space  and  talking,  now  her  face 
gathered  upon  him  again.  "  Yours  is  not 
the  first  fair  face  which  has  been  there 
this  night,  Edith,"  he  laughed,  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  his  joy  and  love.  "  I  had 
Lady  Grace's  there  but  an  hour  back." 


A  shiver  seemed  to  dart  through  Edith 
Dane's  heart.  Her  jealousy  of  Lady 
Grace  had  been  almost  as  powerful  as  her 
love  for  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

"  I  was  telling  her  my  plans,  now  my 
prospects  have  changed ;  that  the  first 
step  would  be  my  marriage  with  you; 


s 


and,  as  I  spoke,  she  managed  somehow  to 
twist  her  ankle.  This  pain  must  have 
been  intense,  for  she  turned  as  white  as 
death,  and  I  had  to  hold  her  to  me.  But 
I  did  not  pay  myself  for  my  trouble,  as  I 
am  doing  now,"  he  added,  taking  kiss 
after  kiss  from  Edith's  face. 

She  lifted  her  face  up  and  looked  in  his : 
"You  would  only  have  liked  to  do  so, 
Ryle." 

"  I  have  liked  to  do  so !"  he  uttered, 
smothering  back  a  glimmer  of  conscious- 
ness. "  Edith,  my  dearest,  my  whole  love 
is  yours." 

A  week  passed,  and  then  the  lucky  man 
was  announced.  The  living  of  Great 
Whitton  was  bestowed  on  the  Honorable 
and  Reverend  Wilfred  Elliot,  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Earl  of  Avon's. 


n. 


A  TWELVEMONTH  passcd  away.  In  a 
shaded  room  of  Little  Whitton  rectory 
lay  Edith  Baumgarten — dying.  Changes 
had  taken  place.  That  Mr.  Baumgarten 
must  have  been  disappointed  and  annoyed 
at  the  appointment  of  another  to  the 
living,  could  not  be  doubted;  he  set  it 
down  to  the  caprice  of  great  men :  and 
he  consoled  himself  by  immediately  mar- 
rying Edith,  sending  his  former  prudence 
to  the  winds.  It  is  probable  he  thought 
he  could  not  in  honor  withdraw,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  once  having 
given  the  reins  to  his  hopes  and  his  love, 
he  was  not  stoic  enough  to  do  so.  Fol- 
lowing close  upon  the  marriage,  came  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Dane,  an  event  long  antici- 
pated :  a  few  hundred  pounds  descended 
to  Edith,  and  they  were  employed  in 

Sutting  the  rectory  in  order,  into  which 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Baumgarten  removed. 
"Ryle,  we  have  been  very  happy,'* 
she  fiuntly  sighed. 

He  was  sitting  by  her,  holding  her  hand 
in  his,  his  tears  kept  back,  and  his  voice 
low  with  its  suppressed  grie£  "  Do  not 
say  '  we  have,'  my  darling ;  say  '  we  are.' 
I  can  not  part  with  you ;  there  is  hope 
yet," 
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"  There  is  none,"  she  wailed — "  there 
is  none.  O  Kyle!  my  husband,  it  will 
be  a  hard  parting  !" 

She  feebly  drew  his  £ice  to  hers,  and 
his  tears  fell  upon  it.  "  Edith,  if  I  lose 
you,  I  shall  lose  all  that  is  of  value  to  me 
m  life." 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  then  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  holding  a  very  young  in£int 
in  her  arms,  put  in  her  head  and  looked 
at  Mr.  Baumgarten.  "The  doctors  are 
coming  up,  sir." 

He  quitted  his  wife,  snatched  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  rubbed  it  over  his 
face,  and  then  turned  to  the  window,  as 
if  intent  on  looking  out.  He  lingered  an 
instant  after  the  medical  men  entered  the 
chamber,  but  he  gathered  nothing,  and 
could  not  ask  questions  there ;  so  he  left 
it  and  waylaid  them  as  they  came  out. 
"  Well  ?"  he  uttered,  his  tone  harsh  with 
pain. 

*'  There  is  no  improvement,  sir :  there 
can  be  none.  If  she  could  but  have  rallied 
— ^but  she  can  not.  She  will  di^  from  ex- 
haustion." 

"She  may  recover  yet,"  he  sharply 
said ;  "  I  am  sure  she  may.  But  a  few 
days  ago,  well ;  and  now " 

"  Mr.  Baumgarten,  if  we  deceive  you, 
you  would  blame  us  afterwards.  She  can 
not  be  saved." 

And  yet,  later  in  the  day,  she  did  seem 
a  little  better:  it  was  the  rally  of  the 
spint  before  final  depailure.  She  knew 
it  was  deceitful  strength,  but  it  put  hope 
into  the  heart  of  Mr.  Baumgarten. 

"  llyle,  if  he  should  live,  you  will  al- 
ways be  kind  to  him  ?" 

"Edith!  Kind  to  him!  O  my  wife, 
my  wife!  "  hejuttered,  with  a  burst  of  irre- 
pressible emotion,  "  you  must  not  go,  and 
leave  him  and  me." 

She  waited  until  he  was  calmer;  she 
was  far  more  collected  than  he. 

"And  when  you  take  another  wife, 
Ryle " 

'"  You  are  cruel,  Edith,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Not  cruel,  my  darling,  I  am  only  look- 
ing dispassionately  forward  at  what  will 
be.  Were  I  to  remain  on  the  earth,  or, 
going  where  I  am,  could  I  look  down 
here  at  what  passes,  retaining  my  human 
passions  and  feelings,  it  would  be  torment 
to  me  to  see  you  wedded  with  another. 
But  it  will  not  be  so,  Ryle  :  and  it  seems 
as  if  a  phase  of  my  future  passionless  state 
were  come  upon  me,  enabling  me  to  con- 
template calmly  what  must  be.      Ryle, 


you  will  take  another  wife :  I  oui  Saretm, 
with  all  but  certainty,  who  that  wife  lA 
be." 

"  What  mean  you  ?''  inqnired  Ifr. 
Baumgarten,  nusing  his  head  to  loek'it 
her. 

"It  inll  be  Oraoe  Avon.  Ifc  nuralf 
wilL  Now  that  impedimenta  an  -ra- 
moved,  she  will  ;not  let  you  eaoape  her 
again.  But  for  my  bein^  in  the  wmj,  dw 
would  have  been  your  wife  long  aga^ 

"  Edith,  I  do  think  yon  mngt  be  infr> 
dering!"  uttered  Mr.  Baumgarten,  qiedt 
ing  according  to  his  belie£  ^  Grace  Am 
is  no  fit  wife  for  me :  she  would  not  aCoop 
to  it." 

"  Yon  are  wrong,  Ryle :  I  saw  a  gml 
deal  in  tlie  days  gone  by :  and  I  aay  thili 
but  for  me,  die  would  then  have  bfaa 
your  wife.  Let  what  is  past,  be  piit< 
but  the  same  chance  will  oocnr  ibr  hm 
again.  I  only  pray  you,  with  my  dying 
breath,  to  shield  my  child  firom  her  hatrali 
when  she  shall  have  a  legal  right  over 
him." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  became  more  fiillf  ia- 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  hia  wiftfti 
mind  was  rambling.  He  was  niiiitalnHB. 
Smoldering  in  her  heart  throusfa  tka 
whole  months  of  her  married  Bfe,  haA 
been  her  jealousy  of  Lady  €rrace :  diehal 
felt  a  positive  conviction  that,  but  fer  Mr. 
Baumgarten^s  attachment  and  engage- 
ment  to  herself  the  other  marriage  woud 
have  been  brought  about :  and  die  fikaa 
equal  conviction  that,  now  the  nnpedfaaHt 
was  about  to  be  removed,  it  wodd  faaflft 
A  jealous  imagination  is  qniek,  and  alta 
the  reins  to  its  eztravaganoe,  baft  it's 
sometimes  right  in  its  premiaea.  JBjuhai 
observed  an  entire  retioenoe  to  her 
band  on  the  subject,  so  no  wonder 
her  present  words  took  him  by^  a 
and  caused  him  to  suspect  her  mind 
be  playing  her  false. 

"  My  dearest  love,^  he  whiqieffed,  ?^1t 
it  will  give  you  a  momenfa  peaee,3i>ll 
bind  myself  by  an  oath  nerer  to  many 
Grace  Avon." 

"Not  so,  Ryle.  What  will  be,  mlllHil 
and  I  would  not  have  you  boCh  loadwaif 
memory "  :  if 


*  ■*  ■ 


Mr.  Baumgarten  started  up  in 
est.    She  was  certainly  mad. 

She  held  his  hand,  she  feeUj 
doiiiii  again,  she  suggested  oalmaeaft  ^M 
may  come  to  that,  Kyle :  Toa  naj^kadi 
to  love  her  as  you  had  lerod  miL'tfV 
Ryle  1 1  pray  you,  when 
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wifc,  that  you  will  shield  my  child  from 
her  unkindncss !"  she  continued,  in  a  low 
wail  of  impassioned  sorrow. 

"  I  can  not  understand  you/'  he  said, 
much  distressed  :  ^^  it  is  not  possible  I 
could  ever  suffer  any  one  to  be  unkind  to 
your  child.  Why  should  you  fear  unkind- 
ness  for  him  ?" 

"  I  should  fear  it  from  her  alone  ;  she 
has  regarded  me  with  hatred;  I  have 
been  a  blight  in  her  path ;  and  so  would 
she  regard  my  child,  oar  child,  Ryle, 
should  she  become  its  second  mother: 
that  she  should  do  so  is  but  in  accordance 
with  human  nature." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  sighed :  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  answer  her,  how  to  soothe 
her :  were  her  mind  not  actually  insane, 
he  looked  upon  these  far-fetched  fears  as 
only  a  species  of  illness,  which  must  have 
its  rise  in  some  derangement  of  the  brain. 
All  that  she  had  *  said,  touching  Lady 
Grace,  he  considered  to  be  a  pure  fantasy. 

"  Ryle  !  my  love,  my  husband,  you  "will 
love  our  child  ?  you  will  protect  him 
against  her  unkindness,  should  it  ever  be 
offered  ?" 

"  Ay ;  that  I  swear  to  you,"  he  ardently 
replied.  And  Edith  Baumgarten  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief,  and  quietly  sheltered  her- 
self in  her  husband's  arms,  to  die. 

ra. 

WiiETHKR  it  be  death  or  whether  it  be 
birth,  whether  it  be  marriage  or  whether 
it  be  divorce,  time  goes  on,  all  the  same. 
After  the  ftmeral  of  Mrs.  Baumgarten, 
the  parish  flocked  to  the  rectory  in  shoals, 
especially  the  young  ladies  who  were, 
vulgarly  to  speak,  on  the  look  out ;  there 
to  condole  with  the  interesting  widower, 
and  go  into  raptures  over  the  baby.  They 
need  not  have  troubled  themselves :  Mr. 
Baumgarten's  eyes  and  heart  were  closed 
to  them :  they  were  buried  for  the  present 
in  the  tomb  of  Edith. 

She  had  been  dead  about  six  months 
when  the  open  carriage  of  Lady  Avon 
stopped  before  the  rectory,  as  the  reader 
once  saw  it  stop  before  Whitton  Cottage, 
but  it  had  but  one  occupant  now,  and 
that  was  the  Coimtess.  After  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Baumgarten,  the  Countess 
had  sometimes  attended  Little  Whitton 
church  as  heretofore,  but  Lady  Grace 
never.  She  had  always  excuses  ready, 
and  the  Countess,  who  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  put  faith  in 


them.  The  Countess  declined  to  alight, 
and  Mr.  Baumgai*ten  went  out  to  her. 

"  Would  it  be  troubling  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Baumgarten,  to  come  to  Avon  House 
occasionally  and  pass  an  hour  with  me  ?" 
began  the  Countess. 

"  Certainly  not,  if  you  wish  it,"  he  re- 
plied :  "  if  I  can  render  you  any  service." 

Lady  Avon  lowered  her  voice  and  bent 
towards  him.  "  I  am  not  happy  in  my 
mind,  Mr.  Baumgarten  ;  not  easy.  The 
present  world  is  passing  away  from  me, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  the  one  I  am  en- 
tering. I  don't  like  the  rector  of  Great 
Whitton  ;  he  does  not  suit  me  ;  but  with 
you  I  feel  at  home.  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  to  come  up  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
pass  a  quiet  hour  with  me." 

"  I  will  do  so.  But  I  hope  you  find 
nothing  serious  the  matter  with  your 
health." 

"  Time  will  prove,"  replied  Lady  Avon. 
"  How  is  your  little  boy  ?" 

^^  He  gets  on  famously ;  he  is  a  brave 
little  fellow,"  returned  Mr.  Baumgarten, 
his  eyes  brightening.  "  Would  you  like 
to  see  him  ?" 

The  child  was  brought  out  for  the  in- 
spection of  Lady  Avon — a  pretty  babe  in 
a  white  frock  and  black  ribbons,  the  latter 
worn  in  memory  of  his  mother.  "He 
will  resemble  you,"  remarked  her  lady- 
ship.    "  What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  Cyras.  Lknow  it  would  have  pleased 
Edith  to  have  him  named  after  her  cither." 

Mr.  Baumgarten  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Avon  House  on  the  following  day.  Lady 
Grace  was  alone  in  the  room  when  he 
entered,  and  it  happened  that  she  knew 
nothing  of  his  expected  visit.  It  startled 
her  to  emotion.  However  she  may  have 
striven  to  drive  away  the  remembrance  of 
Mr.  Baumgarten,  she  had  not  done  it; 
and  her  feelings  of  anger,  her  constantly 
indulged  feelings  of  jealousy,  had  but 
helped  to  keep  up  her  passion.  Her 
countenance  flushed  crimson,  and  then 
grew  deadly  pale. 

Mr.  Baumgarten  took  her  hand,  almost 
in  compassion ;  ho  thought  she  must  be 
ill.  "What  has  been  the  matter?"  he 
inquired. 

"  The  matter  I  Nothing,"  and  she  grew 
crimson  a^ain.  "  Is  your  visit  to  mamma  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  see  her  ?" 

"I  am  here  by  appointment  with  Lady 
Avon." 

The  conversation  with  his  wife,  relating 
to  Lady  Grace,  had  nearly  faded  from 
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Mr.  Baiimgarten's  remembrance.  Not 
the  words ;  they  would  ever  bo  remem- 
bered ;  but  he  attached  no  more  import- 
ance to  them,  than  he  had  done  when 
they  were  spoken.  The  Countess  came 
in,  and  Lady  Grace  found  that  his  visits 
were  to  be  frequent. 

Did  she  rebel,  or  did  she  rejoice  ?  O 
reader !  if  you  have  loved  as  she  did,  pas- 
sionately, powerfully,  you  need  not  ask. 
The  very  presence  of  one  so  beloved,  is 
as  the  morning  light :  dead  and  drear  is 
his  absence  as  the  darkest  midnight,  but 
at  his  coming  it  is  as  if  the  bright  day 
opened.  So  had  she  felt  when  with  Mr. 
Baumgarten ;  so  did  she  feel  now ;  al- 
though he  had  belonged  to  another. 

From  that  day  they  saw  a  great  deal  of 
each  other,  and  in  the  quiet  intercourse 
of  social  life — of  invalid  life,  it  may  bo 
said,  for  Lady  Avon's  ill-health  was  con- 
firmed— grew  more  intimate  than  they 
had  ever  been.  Lady  Grace  strove  to 
arm  herself  against  him :  she  called  up 
pride,  auger,  and  many  other  adjuncts, 
false,  as  they  were  vain,  for  the  heart  is 
ever  true  to  itself,  and  will  be  heard.  It 
ended  in  her  struggling  no  longer :  in  her 
giving  herself  up,  once  more,  to  the  bliss 
of  loving  him,  unchecked. 

Did  he  give  himself  up  to  the  same,  by 
way  of  reciprocity  ?  Not  of  loving  her : 
no,  it  had  not  come  to  it :  but  he  did 
j'ield  to  the  charm  of  liking  her,  of  find- 
mg  pleasure  m  her  society,  of  wishing  to 
be  more  frequently  at  Avon  House.  He 
had  loved  his  wife,  but  she  was  dead  and 
buried,  and  there  are  very  few  men  in- 
deed who  remain  constant  in  heart  to  a 
dead  love,  especially  if  she  has  been  his 
wife.  The  manners  of  Lady  Grace  pos- 
sessed naturally  great  fascination :  what 
then  must  they  not  have  been,  when  in 
intercourse  with  him  she  idolized  ?  She 
was  more  quiet  than  formerly,  more  con- 
fidential, more  subdued ;  it  was  a  change 
as  if  she  had  gone  through  sorrow,  and 
precisely  what  was  likely  to  tell  upon  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Baumgarten.  But  there 
was  no  acting  now  in  Lady  Grace ;  she 
was  not  striving  to  gain  him,  as  she  had 
once  done :  she  simply  gave  herself  up  to 
the  ecstatic  dream  she  was  indulging,  and 
let  results  take  their  chance.  Air.  Baum- 
garten may  be  forgiven  if  he  also  began 
to  feel  that  existence  might  yet  bo  made 
into  something  plciisant  as  a  dream. 

The  Honorable  and  Reverend  Wilfred 
Elliot,  claiming  a  dead  earl  for  a  father 


and  a  live  earl  for  a  brother,  was  not|  ctf 
course,  a  light  whose  beams  could  be  bid 
under  a  bushel,  the  more  particularly  m 
the  live  earl  was  in  the  cabinet*  It  ther^ 
fore  surprised  nobody  that  when  the  e^ 
celleut  old  Bishop  of  Barkaway  was  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers,  Mr.  Elliot  should  be 
promoted  to  his  vacant  shoes.  The  good 
bishop's  life  had  been  prolonged  to  the 
patriarchal  age  of  ninety,  but  for  the  last 
twenty  years  of  it  he  hiad  been  next  to 
incapable,  therefore  the  see  of  Barkaw^ 
hugged  itself  as  being  in  luck,  on  ths 
principle  that  any  change  must  be  for  the 
best.  Great  Whitton,  .on  the  contraiy, 
hugged  itself  in  like  manner  on  the  same 
principle,  for  the  Honorable  and  ReTfl^ 
end — to  speak  mildly — liad  not  bean  poi^ 
ular.  The  Earl  of  Avon,  as  luck,  or  dis 
opposite,  would  have  it,  was  on  a  ftw 
days'  visit  to  his  mother  when  Mr.  EUkt 
received  his  miter. 

'^  Don't  put  such  another  as  Elliot  into 
Great  Whitton,  Henry,"  observed  iha 
Countess  to  her  son,.''  or  we  shall  have  the 
parish  up  in  arms." 

"What  was  the  matter  with  EUiott" 
drawled  the  earl,  lighting  a  cigar.  **  Didn't 
he  please  them  ?" 

"  Please  them !  Ho  made  every  loiil 
in  the ;  parish,  laborers  and  all,  attend 
daily  service  in  the  diurch  between  eiriit 
and  nine,  allowing  them  ten  minutes  lor 
breakfast  and  fifty'  for  prayers ;  and  ha 
has  dressed  the  school  in  scariet  doaki^ 
with  a  large  white  linen  cross  sewn  dowA 
the  back ;  and  there  are  eiffhtpand-tlurty 
pairs  of  candlesticks  displayed  in  urn 
church ;  besides  other  innovations,  wUflh 
country  parishes  don't  understand,  and 
don't  care  to  take  to.  One  thing  has 
been  made  a  great  grievance,  of:  the  poor 
could  not  comprehend,  or  oould  not  r^ 
collect,  to  turn  which  way  he  wanted 
them  at  the  Belief  so  he  planted  soma 
men  in  white  behind  the  poor  benebas 
every  Sunday,  with  long  wands,  and  tha 
moment  the  Belief  began,  down  came  dia 
wands,  rapping  on  the  heads  of  the  la* 
fractory  ones.  Tou  have  no  idea  of  dia 
commotion  it  used  to  cause." 

The  earl  burst  into  a  laugh.  *'  Pd  have 
come  down  for  a  Sunday  had  I  knows 
there  was  that  sort  of  fun  goinff  on.  Tha 
girls  must  take  care  the  bmls  £nt  ran  at 
the  scarlet.  Did  you  get  up  to  attend  dia 
early  service  ?" 

^^  Not  I.  I  can  say  my  prayeia  maia 
quietly  at  home,  Henry.    Ha  did 
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force  the  rich  to  early  service,  only  the 
poor,  who  really  could  not  spare  the  time, 
for  their  time  is  their  money.  He  told 
the  rich  he  would  leave  it  between  them- 
selves and  their  consciences:  the  truth  is, 
you  know,  Henry,  that  the  rich  in  this 
country  will  not  be  controlled  absolutely, 
in  matters  of  religion." 

"They  are  not  such  geese,''  returned 
Lord  Avon.  "  It's  a  great  bother, 
though,  these  good  livings  falling  in: 
seventeen  letters  I  have  had  this  blessed 
morning,  applications  direct  or  indirect, 
for  Great  Wnitton.  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  reply  through  the  Times,  and  make 
one  answer  do  for  the  lot." 

The"  Countess  raised  herself  from  her 
sofa,  and  looked  at  her  son.  "Did  you 
want  a  candidate,  Henry  ?^' 

The  earl  looked  at  her.  "  Scarcely, 
mother:  with  seventeen  bold  applica- 
tions, and  seventy  more  behind  them, 
peeping  out." 

"Henry,  if  you  have  no  one  particular 
in  view,  let  me  name  the  rector :  it  will 
perhaps  be  one  of  my  last  requests  to 
you." 

"I'm  sure  I  don't,  care,  mother:  I  had 
heartburaing  enough  over  it  last  time, 
every  man  but  the  successful  one  thinking 
himself  ill  used.  If  your  mind's  set  upon 
any  fellow,  I'll  give  it  him  at  once,  glad 
to  do  it,  and  to  send  off  a  stereotyped 
answer  to  my  correspondents:  'very 
sorry  :  living's  given  :  wish  I  had  known 
your  excellent  merits  earlier.'  " 

"  Then  give  it  to  Mr.  Baumgarten.  He 
is  a  deserving  man,  Henry,  and  he'll  res- 
tore peace  to  the  parish.  He  was  to  have 
had  it  before,  you  know,  and  I  never 
knew  why  you  went  from  your  promise: 
not  that  I  minded  then  ;  I  did  not  esteem 
him  so  well  as  I  do  now." 

"  Why,  you  sent  me  word  not  to  give 
it  him  !  Grace  did  :  a  peremptory  note. 
Some  freak  of  hers,  I  suppose.  Well, 
mother,  I  don't  dislike  Baumgarten  ;  he's 
a  gentlemanly  fellow,  and  he  may  have 
the  living." 

And  FO  it  was.  Great  Wliitton,  with 
its  nine  hundred  a  year  and  its  handsome 
rectory,  was  presented  to  the  Reverend 
Ryle  Baumgarten.  The  churchwardens 
threw  up  their  hats,  and  looked  in  at  the 
school-house  to  tell  the  mistress  that  the 
girls  might  unsew  those  white  symbols 
from  behind  their  tails.  Mrs.  Baumgarten 
had  been  dead  about  ten  months  then, 
and  summer  was  coming  round  again. 


He  hastened  to  Avon  House  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  him.  Lady  Grace  was 
standing  amidst  the  rose-trees :  she  liked 
to  linger  in  the  open  air  at  the  dusk  hour, 
to  watch  the  stars  come  out,  and  to  think 
of  him.  But  that  she  wore  a  white  dress, 
he  might  not  have  distinguished  her  in 
the  fading  twilight.  He  lefl  the  open 
path  to  join  her.  * 

"  It  is  a  late  visit.  Lady  Grace,  but  I 
could  not  resist  coming  to  say  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  Lord  Avon." 

He  felt  the  hand,  he  had  taken  in 
greeting,  tremble  within  his,  and  he  saw 
her  raise  her  other  hand  hastily  and  lay  it 
on  her  bosom,  as  if  she  would  still  its 
beating.     She  answered  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Your  visit  will  not  accomplish  ita  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Baumgaiten,  for  my  brother  is 
gone.  He  lefl  before  dinner.  Mamma 
says  she  is  very  glad  that  you  will  bo 
nearer  to  us." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  to  thank  you  for  this, 
as  much  as  Lord  Avon,"  he  said. 

"  No ;  no  indeed :  it  was  mamma  who 
spoke  to  Henry.     I ^" 

"  What,  Lady  Grace  ?"  he  whispered. 

"  I  did  not  speak  to  him,"  she  continued 
— "  that  is  all  I  was  going  to  say." 

But  Mr.  Baumgarten  could  not  fail  to 
detect  how  agitated  she  was,  and  as  he 
stood  there,  looking  at  her  downcast  face 
in  the  twilight,  the  remembrance  of  his 
wife's  last  words  came  rushing  over  him, 
and  he  felt  a  sudden  conviction  that  Lady 
Grace  had  loved  him — and  that  she  loved 
him  still.  He  forgot  what  had  been ;  he 
forgot  his  idol,  but  ten  months  gone  from 
him;  and  he  yielded  himself  unreservedly 
to  the  fascination,  which  Imd  of  late  been 
stealing  over  his  spirit. 

Her  trembling  hands  were  busy  with 
the  rose-trees,  though  she  could  scarcely 
distinguish  buds  from  leaves.  Mr.  Baum- 
garten took  one,  and  placing  it  within  his 
own  arm,  bent  down  his  face  until  it  was 
on  a  level  with  hers.  "  Grace,  have  we 
mbunderstood  each  other?" 

She  could  not  speak,  but  her  lips  turned 
white  with  her  emotion.  It  was  the  hour 
of  bliss  she  had  so  long  dreamt  of. 

"Grace,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
impassioned  tenderness,  "have  we  loved 
each  other  through  the  past,  and  did  I 
mistake  my  feelmgs?  O  Grace,  my 
best  -  beloved !  forgive  me;  forgive  my 
folly  and  blindness!" 

With  a  plaintive,  yearning  cry,  such  as 
may  escape  from  one  who  suddenly  finds 
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a  long -sought -for  resting-place,  Grace 
Avon  turned  to  his  embrace.  He  held 
her  to  him  ;  he  covered  her  face  with  his 
impassioned  kisses,  as  he  had  once  cover- 
ed Edith  Dane's;  he  whispered  all  that 
man  can  whisper  of  poetry  and  tenderness. 
She  was  silent  from  excess  of  bliss,  but 
she  felt  that  slie  could  have  lain  where  she 
wa^  forevei". 

"  You  do  not  speak,"  he  jealously  said ; 
"  you  do  not  tell  me  that  you  forgive  the 
past.  Grace,  say  but  one  word,  say  you 
love  me !" 


''Far  deeper  than  another  ever  did,** 
she  murmured.  ''O  Rylel  I  will  be 
more  to  you  than  she  can  haye  been  1'' 

Recollection,  pradence,  perhapi  for  her 
sake,  began  to  dawn  over  Mr.  Baumgar- 
ten :  he  wiped  the  drops  of  emotion  from 
his  brow.  ''Grace,  I  am  doing  wrong: 
it  is  madness  to  aspire  to  you :  I  have  no 
right  to  drag  you  down  from  yonr  rank 
to  mv  level." 

"  "J^our  own  wife,  your  own  dear  wifis," 
she  whispered.  "  Kyle,  Ryle ;  only  love 
me  forever." 


■♦-^♦" 


THE      WORN      WEDDING-RING. 


Your  wedding-ring  wears  thin,  dear  wife ;  ah ! 

summers  not  a  few, 
Since  I  put  it  on  your  finger  first,  have  passed 

o'er  me  and  you ; 
And,  love,  what  changes  we  have  seen — what 

cares  and  pleasures  too, 
Since  you  became  my  own  dear  wife,  when  this 

old  ring  was  new  I 

Oh !  blessings  on  that  happy  day — ^the  happiest 

of  my  life — 
When,  thanks  to  God,  your  low  sweet  "  Yes  " 

made  you  my  loving  wife ! 
Your  heart  will  say  the  same,  I  know — that 

day's  as  dear  to  you, 
That  day  that  made  me  yours,  dear  wife,  when 

this  old  ring  was  new. 

How  well  do  I  remember  now,  your  young, 

sweet  face  that  day  I 
How  fair  you  were,  how  dear  you  were,  my 

tongue  could  hardly  say ; 
Nor  how  I  doated  on  you.     Ah  I  how  proud  I 

was  of  you ! 
But  did  I  love  you  more  than  now,  when  this 

old  ring  was  new  ? 

No,  no ;  no  fairer  were  you  then  than  at  this 

hour  to  me ; 
And,  dear  as  life  to  mo  this  day,  how  could  you 

dearer  be  ? 
As  sweet  your  face  might  be  that  day  as  now  it 

is,  'tis  true ; 
But  did  I  know  your  heart  as  well  when  this 

old  ring  was  new  ? 

0  partner  of  my  gladness  I  —  wife,  what  care, 
what  grief  is  tliere 

For  me  you  would  not  bravely  face,  with  me 
you  would  not  share  ? 

Oh  I  what  a  weary  want  had  every  day  if  want- 
ing you — 

Wanting  the  love  that  God  made  mine  when 
this  old  ring  was  new  1 


Years  bring  iresh  links  to  bind  ns,  wife — siimII 

voices  that  are  here. 
Small  faces  round  our  fire  that  make  tbeir 

mother's  yet  more  dear ; 
Small,  loving  hearts,  your  care  each  day  nakes 

yet  more  like  to  you — 
More  like  the  loving  heart  made  nune  when  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

And,  blessed  be  God,  all  he  has  giroi  are  with 

us  yet ;  around 
Our  table,  every  little  life  lent  to  ns  stiU  iM 

found. 
Though  cares  we've  known,  with  hopeful  hearts 

the  worst  we've  struggled  through ; 
Blessed  be  his  name  for  aU  his  lore  since  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

The  past  is  dear ;  its  sweetness  still  oar  memo- 
ries treasure  yet ; 

The  griefs  we've  borne,  together  bomey  we 
would  not  now  forgot 

Whatever,  wife,  the  future  brings,  heart  unto 
heart  still  true. 

We'll  share  as  we  have  shared  all  else  since  this 
old  ring  was  new. 

And  if  God  spare  us  'mongst  oor  sons  and 

daughters  to  grow  old. 
We  know  his  goodness  will  not  let  your  heart 

or  mine  grow  cold. 
Your  aged  eyes  will  see  in  mine  all  thcyVe  still 

shown  to  you. 
And  mine  in  yours  all  they  have  seen  since  this 

old  ring  was  new. 

And  oh !  when  death  shall  come  at  last  to  bid 

me  to  my  rci>t, 
May  I  die  looking  in  those  eyes,  and  resting  on 

that  breast ! 
Oh !  may  my  parting  gaze  be  blessed  with  the 

dear  sight  of  you, 
Of  these  fond  eyes — fond  as  they  were 

this  old  ring  was  new  I 
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In  ])lacing  a  truthful  portrait  of  the 
late  much  lamented  Rev.  James  W.Alex- 
aiulor,  D.D.,  as  an  embellishment  to  the 
l)rcsent  number  of  the  Eclectic,  wo  hope 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  many  of  his  ad- 
miring and  loving  fnends,  as  well  as  that  of 
our  own  personal  regard.  We  knew  him 
well.  We  would  honor  his  character  and 
his  memory  as  a  faithful  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  was  well  and 
widely  known,  and  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches.  Others,  his  personal  friends 
and  compeers  in  the  pastorate,  who  knew 
him  more  intimately,  have  already  em- 
balmed his  memory  in  touching  and 
elo(iuent  language.  Our  record  of  this 
great  and  good  man  is  rather  injthe  delin- 
eation of  those  well-remembered  features 
once  all  alive  with  swelling  emotions 
before  the  great  congregation  in  the  &axi6- 
tuary  of  God,  but  now  emotionless,  away 
from  human  view,  in  the  dark  chamber  in 
the  long  sleep  of  ages.  The  portrait  will 
aid  in  cherishing  his  memory.  To  this 
it  is  fitting  that  we  should  add  a  brief 
biographical  sketch — very  imperfect  at 
best,  as  many  volumes  would  bo  needed 
to  record  a  small  portion  of  all  he  has 
said,  wi-itten,  and  perfonned  in  a  laborious 
and  well-spent  life. 

We   quote  from  the  Preahyterian  of 
Philadelphia  the  following: 

''  James  Waddel  Alexander,  the  eldest 
son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander,  was  bom 
in  Louisa  county,  Va.,  March  13th,  1804. 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  the  grandson 
of  James  Waddel,  William  Wirt's  cele- 
brated *  Blind  Preacher.'  He  graduated 
at  Princeton  in  1820,  and  was  appointed 
tutor  in  that  Institution  in  1824.  Ho  re- 
signed that  post  the  next  year,  and  settled 
as  pastor  in  Charlotte  county,  Va.  Here 
he  remained  two  years,  and  in  1828 
accepted  a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Trenton,  N.  J.  In  1832  he  re- 
sic^ned  this  charge,  and  became  the  editor 
of  the  Presbyterian^  whence,  in  1833,  he 
was  called  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhe- 
toric and  Delles  Lettres  in  the  College  at 
Princeton.  Here  he  remained  till  1844, 
when  he  was  elected  pastor  of  theDnane- 
street  Presbyterian  Church,  New-York. 
In  1849,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern- 


ment in  the  Princeton  Theological  Semin- 
ary, where  he  remained  till  1851,  when  he 
was  led  to  return  to  his  former  charge  in 
New- York,  then  erecting  for  themselves 
their  present  place  of  worship  in  a  more 
inviting  section  of  the  city,  and  in  a  more 
encouraging  field  of  labor.  His  ministra- 
tions here  were  eminently  blessed.  When 
the  revival  commenced  in  1868,  he  entered 
heartily  into  it,  and  through  the  press,  as 
well  as  by  bis  pulpit  and  pastoral  labors, 
endeavored  to  promote  it.  His  series  of 
revival  tracts,  published  without  his  name, 
were  extensively  circulated  ;  and  we  no- 
tice by  some  of  our  last  foreign  papers, 
that  they  have  found  their  way  to  Ireland, 
and  are  helping  on  the  good  work  there. 
By  reference  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  we  observe  that  during  the 
last  ecclesiastical  year  he  received  to  his 
church,  on  profession  of  faith,  one  hun- 
dred and  ttcefUy^ve  members — ^the  largest 
number,  we  believe,  added  to  any  church 
within  our  bounds. 

"After  a  winter  of  exhausting  labor.  Dr. 
Alexander  foimd  his  health  seriously 
impaired,  and  his  whole  ner\'ous  system 

freatly  prostrated.  In  tlie  early  part  of 
une  last,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
devoted  people,  he  consented  to  lay  aside 
his  work  for  a  few  months,  in  the  hope  of 
a  speedy  restoration.  To  this  end  ho 
visited  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  where, 
on  former  occasions,  he  had  found  relief 
from  the  salubrious  air  and  medicinal 
waters.  His  last  letters  from  this  recion 
were  encouraging.  But  on  Friday,  July 
20th,  a  telegram  brought  the  startling 
news,  that  his  condition  was  critical.  The 
forebodings  thus  awakened  were  confirmed 
on  Sunday  by  another  dispatch,  saying 
that  he  was  ^sinking  rapidly.'  Earnest 
prayer  went  up  from  many  hearts  and  lips 
for  his  recovery,  that  day,  both  in  the 
sanctuarv  and  in  the  closet.  But  alas  I 
the  time  for  prayer  on  this  behalf  was 
already  past.  At  five  o'clock  on  that 
Sabbath  morning  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
Thus  the  pulpit  has  lost  another  of  its 
most  illustrious  ornaments.  A  good  and 
a  great  man  has  fallen.  Another  name 
is  added  to  the  list  of  the  illustrious 
dead." 
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LUTHER,    MELANCTHON,    POMERANUS,    AND   CRUCIGER. 


Martin  Luther. 

In  presenting  the  portraits  of  these 
men  of  renown,  as  an  embellishment  to 
our  present  number,  it  is  fitting  to  sabjoin 
a  bnef  biographical  sketch. 

Luther,  the  great  German  reformer, 
was  bom  at  Eisleben,  tenth  November, 
1483.  As  he  was  born  on  St.  Martin's 
Eve,  and  baptized  the  next  day,  he  re- 
ceived his  Chiistian  name  of  Martin.  His 
£ither,  who  was  a  poor  miner,  left  Eisle- 
ben for  Mansfield,  when  the  infant  Martin 
was  scarcely  six  months  old.  Here  the 
hardy  laborer  so  prospered,  as  to  have  at 
length  two  blast-funiaces  of  his  own,  and 
to  be  thus  enabled  by  a  benignant  Provi- 
dence, to  give  his  son  a  good  education. 
Afler  getting  such  tuition  as  the  place  of 
parental  residence  could  afford,  Martin 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  school 
at  Magdeburg,  where  his  poverty  forced 
him,  with  other  boys,  to  traverse  the 
neighboring  villages  and  to  sing  hymns 
as  a  means  of  procuring  a  supply  of  vict- 
uals. Removing  next  year  to  Isenach,  he 
was  pressed  by  similar  difficulties,  and 
compelled  to  a  similar  means  of  relief,  till 
a  benevolent  family  took  him  under  their 
roof.  His  father  was  anxious  that  his  son 
should  study  law,  and  Martin  entered  the 
University  of  Erfurt  in  1501.  The  fash- 
ionable scholastic  philosophy  occupied 
him  here  for  a  series  of  years,  and  "  the 
whole  university  admired  his  genius." 
During  the  second  year  of  his  studies  at 
Erfurt,  being  a  laborious  reader,  and  in 
the  habit  of  ransacking  the  college  libraiy 
and  devouring  its  volumes,  he  found  a 
copy  of  the  Latin  Bible,  a  book  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  which  on  his  read- 
ing it,  stirred  up  strange  and  rapturous 
sensations  within  him.  Not  long  after- 
wards his  severe  studies  produced  an 
alarming  illness,  which  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  death,  and  created  serious 
and  pormanent  religions  impressions, 
which  wore  so  deepened  by  the  death  of 
a  very  intimate  friend  and  fellow-student, 
by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  that  ho  at  once 
resolved  to  become  a  monk,  and  leaving 
all  his  property  behind  him,  but  a  Virgil 
and  Plautiis,  and  giving  his  astomshcd 


friends  a  hearty  farewell  banquet,  he  en- 
tered the  monastery  of  the  hermits  of  St. 
Augustine.  Here  the  ambitious  Bcholar 
soon  felt  the  crushing  despotism  of  those 
monkish  brothers,  for  he  was  forced  to  do 
the  most  menial  and  dbgusting  offices, 
and  the  master  of  arts  was  made  a  servant 
of  all  work — sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar, 
for  the  lazy  drones  who  buzzed  in  the 
convent.  Still,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
studies,  and  he  strove  earnestly  all  the 
while  to  obtain  that  spiritual  peace  and 
sanctity  which  he  had  imaginea  mnst  be 
easily  found  in  a  religious  establishment. 
Alas !  he  watched,  fasted,  prayed,  read, 
and  did  penance  on  himself  in  vain.  His 
melancholy  could  not  be  relieved  by  such 
ghostly  mechanism.  His  was  not  a  mind 
to  be  cheated  into  quiet  by  monastic 
routine,  or  degraded  and  hushed  by 
morbid  asceticism.  But  the  conversa- 
tions of  Staupitz,  his  vicar-general,  at 
length  led  the  young  Augustinian  to  feel 
the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  Gospel,  and 
he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  and 
celebrated  his  first  mass,  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.  By  the  influence  of  Stau- 
pitz, Luther  was,  in  1508,  called  by  Frede- 
rick, elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  a  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  bittern- 
berg.  Here  in  a  short  time  hp  taught 
also  biblical  theology,  and  obtained  more 
internal  serenity,  and  a  deeper  view  of 
the  divine  plan  of  redemption.  He  began 
to  preach  too  with  that  vigor,  impetuosi- 
ty, and  eloquence  which  soon  attracted 
inmiense  crowds.  About  1510  he  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  ecclesiastical  business, 
and  his  mind  received  a  terrible  shock  by 
what  he  witnessed  of  the  idleness,  pro- 
fanity, and  sensuality  of  the  Romish  clergy 
and  laity,  and  the  grief  and  indignation 
he  experienced  during  this  visit  to  the 
city  ot  the  pope,  caused  the  vail  to  fall 
from  his  eyes.  On  returning  from  the 
Italian  metropolis,  he  was,  in  1512,  made 
doctor  of  divinity,  and  he  continued  to 
preach  boldly,  attacking  the  scholastic 
philosophy,  and  basing  his  argiunents 
more  and  more  on  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
The  court  of  Rome,  to  supply  its  luxuries, 
and  aid  in  building  St.  Peter's,  had  com- 
\mY^^\o\i<id  mdwl^euces  to  be  sold  in  Ger- 


